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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


I’lilLADBLl’HIA, June JO, 101^. 

Present: Oommisslonor WoinstiK'k (tiptiiig cliiilrmnn), Coiniiiissloncr Ia'ihioii, 
(:oiumlKslon«>r ()’(;oiin(‘ll, aiul also K. 11. Buslok, siR-olal oouiisol. 

Mr. Busikk. 1 will cull Mr. Tobias Hall. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. TOBIAS HAIL. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Plonsp statp your iiaiiip. 

•Mr. Hali,. Tobias Hall. 

Mr. Busikk. What position do you bold? 

Mr. Ha LI,. None whatever. 

.Mr. Hu.siek. IVbat is your craft? 

Mr. Hall, (llotli weaver and upholstery woods weaver. 

Mr. Busikk. Are you a member or an oflleer of any union? 

Mr. Hall. I am a member of the upholster woods weavers’ union. 

Mr. Busikk. How lonw have you worked at that trade? 

Mr. Hall. .Since 1,S.S0. 

Mr. Busikk. Are you an officer In the union? 

Mr. Hai.u No, sir; not what they term an officer; Just a delewate to the 
central body of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busikk. About how many men are there in yiair craft In I’hlladelphla 
In the textile industry? 

Mr. Hail. Ahmit l.tKK) or l.’ilHl. 

Mr. Bi siEK. Upholstery weavers? 

Mr. H VI. 1 .. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Busikk. And how many wenver.s are there on ordinary cloths? 

Mr. Hall. I’ossibly lO.Odd. 

.Mr. Busikk. About lO.bOd? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Busikk. What is the prevallinw rate of wages for weavers in the up¬ 
holstery Industry? 

Mr. Hall. Wages vary on the different grades of work. We are paid by 
the pick. 

Mr. Busikk. .Tust explain brietl.v what the pick is. 

Mr. Hall. Every time the shuttle goes across from one Bide of the cloth to 
the other, that is the pick, and we base our iirices on the number of picks 
per Inch, so that if there are ItK) picks to the inch and the price is 2J mills a 
pick that would be 25 cents per yard. 

Mr. Bu.siek. How much can an average worker earn, running full time, at 
that price? 

Mr. Hall. Running full time? 

Mr. Busikk. Yes. 

Mr. Hall. That is something which never occurs. 

Mr. Busier. How much can he earn a day when working? 

Mr. Hall. When he works by the day? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Hali» From $2.50 to .$3.75. 

Mr. Busier. About what proixirtion of the time are the men idle? 

Mr. Hall. We have what we call two slack seasons and two busy seasons. 
In the busy season, when I say that they never know what time they are 
working. In the busiest season one is liable to waif for tilling, cards, breakage, 
and machinery from one hour to one week. 

Mr. Busier. Is that taken out of the employees’ time? 

Mr. Hall. W'e work piecework; we don’t get any pay for anything we don t 
produce. 
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Mr. lUiMiKK. I .HiH'. Tell tli<’ ecimmisslon somotliing about the mechauical 
(h*vfIoi)tn<?nt tij** sih uffwllnu yi>ur trudt^. 

Mr Haii^ Tl)m* Iihh horn j»nicfioally no cbaiiRo in my oxiXTUnte In 
iinlHUHtory-woavhiK end. In tho cJotliin^i-weavlng end also there has been very 
’ll^llo rhm.b'e ou.shU. of the sp.,.,llnK up of the 'o--. an; -''XsTprh^ 
hnvo one loom In sav, IHHO, when I worked In the ('l(»th hustness, prioi i<) 
irolnir lnt(» tin* unholst’ory trade, it lias developed now Into a two-looin system, 
.';::;r';vh"r:. t u:.:i tl, U 2 .mns p..r pu-k it is ..ow 1 

hMim In other words, we «et the same \\uj,vs, Init <lo donlde the uinount ot 

'"Sr. 0.";;’:: uh„t ^ ntllcl spo^img up is the extra spe^ 

put on hv the iiiaehliies rellwteil 111 the iiriiount ot work that 
do, or, what 1 mu trjliu? hi uet at, do the maehlaes work 

Mr. IlAi.i,. No; Ihe macldne works moro, and the worker keeps up with the 
iiiaehliie and ttlvea that iimeh extra oiierK.v. 

Mr. IlUHiKK. Then, ns I understand it, In ttie clotti trade ttiey liave added 

naotlier loom? 

Mr. llAi.i.. Oil. .ves; anotlier loom. 

Mr. ItiiHinK, Noi llie «a'.,’es, so Hint a man ean earn as imieh on two looms 
as ho fortnerl.v illd oa one? 

Mr. ISnsiKK. And they have spi'eded up Ihe machines ahout hfiw much fa.ster? 

Mr. IIai.i,. Well, ver.v lillle la Ihe elolh, posslhly Id pieks a ndnute. 

Mr. Hiisikk. Have they speeded up eonsiderahly In the upholstery? 

Mr. IlAi.L. No; ver.v little. I will tell you why. They found In sm'edlnK up. 
If they Inirodneed niiy inferior material, the loom diil a lot of stopping, and 
tliev dhl not p'et the iiroduelhm. It was a eosfly experiment, and it did not 
pro've sueeessrul, and they did nol carry It oat to any Kteat extent. That prac¬ 
tically remained as It was. 'I'hat is Ihe speeil ot the loom lid years aRo and 

Mr ItrsiKK. Ahoal what perceidiiRe of Ihe men in your craft are organized? 

Mr. IIai.i.. In llie uplmlslery hade, fully Hd per cent. 

Mr. UrsiKK. .\nd In the cloth Irade? 

Mr. IlM.i,. The perceidage is so low you ver.v near have to get a magnifying 
glascs to llnd It. That is nhy thoy are niiiiiing two looms In that Imslness. 

Mr. Iti’sii-iK. WilIi a sirongor organizalioii, would It he the spirit of your 
orgniilzalhm to resist the two-loom s.\stem? 

Mr. IIai.i,. We fought agaiiisl It ecmhimously and sueeessfuUy for the last 
20 .vears In the upholstery end. The cloth weavers have fallen dow'n laineiitably, 
and the two-liKim sjslem is Ihe iiri",ailing system at the present time. 

Mr. Hrsii'K. What Is (he comparison of wages paid where you have con¬ 
tracts with employers, or what is termed closed shop and open shop? 

Mr. 11 Ml.. In tiie uphoNicry trade the closed shops, or the union men, have 
set Ihe prhv for llie iioniiiiioiiisis. The price per yard Is the same in nil the 
shops. The nominion eiiiplo.\er, or the emiiloyer Hint has got only a small per- 
eimlnge of uidoa men in his plant, is so imieh afraid of the strength of the 
union, the prestige of it. that he falls la line with the price adopted by the 


union employer. 

Mr. ItrsiKK. Whal is the slliinhon In the cloth trade? 

Mr. Ham.. I'he cloth trade has no fixed price; some pay 1 mill a pick on each 
loiiin. where there Is two looms; 2 mills a pick on one machine, and In some 
places they pay h per I'ciit additional, and in others they do not. In some cloth 
shops they don't pay liy the pick at all, in the liard cloth shops, where they pay 
h.v the jilece, and If the employer thinks he needs a little more profit out of the 
einidoye*', he iiiereases the leagih of the piece; where It used to be 50 yards, 
lie taoks on 5 yarils more without any extra pay. 

Mr. Bt’siKK. That Is, he .lust 'iiakes the scale for 55 yards Instead of 50? 

Mr. llAi-t.. .Tu.st hie same old piece, say, $4.50 a piece; he tacks on a few 
more yards when he needs another automobile or something like that. 

Mr. Bustkk. As to the luiiulier of men In the business In Philadelphia, how 
Is the lalKir market? 

Mr. Hapi.. The lalior market, generally speaking, in the cloth trade Is over¬ 
stocked, and in the iiiiholsiory trade in our Imsy season sometimes we have a 
shortage for a we»>k or two or two weeks, and then an oversupply, by dumping 
them lu the market. 

Mr. Bvsikk. li there any difference In .skill between a cloth weaver and an 
upholstery weaver? 
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Mr. Hall. Well, quite a little. It Is a illlfereiit luucliiue. The leom proper 
Is the same loom, but In upholstery weaving they have a Jaoquaril on It and It 
Is up In the air, and you have to learn to be a rigger and a climber and that 
sort of thing, and that Is why we are uot troubiral much In the upholstery 
trade by females. They get In an embarrassing position and leave the shop, 
because they can not face the men afterwards. 

Mr. Husiek. There Is a tendency In the tradi?—or what Is the tendency of 
the trade toward the employment of women? Is the employment of women 
growing, to the exiduslon of men, or not? 

Mr. Hall. In the cloth trade, yes; but not In our trade. We are' not 
troubled, as I have told you. with women, on account of them gelling into 
embarrassing positions. 

Acting Ohalrman Weisstock. You say you are not troubled with women? 

Mr. Hall. Sir? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say you are not troubled with womenV 

Mr. Hall. Yes; I will i>ut it that way. I am a married man, though. .Mr. 
Commis.sloner, and don’t think 1 am a soureil oni’, either; I have got a good 
wife. 

Mr. ItusiEK. Do women draw tlu' same wages as the men? 

Mr. Hall. Per yard; yes, sir. 

Mr. llLsiKK. Can woimui, in tla‘ inaiiL weave as much ch>th as men? 

Mr. Hai.l. tVomeu generally stick at it cl<Kser than men, In my experh-nee, 
for tear of losing their jobs. The.v know they are In <'ompetitlon of men, ami 
the man Is the stronger, and they hung on when men weary of the sameness 
and stop. 

Mr. llusiEK. tVhat is the disistsUlon of the employers in Philadelphia at 
large to deal with organizations or crafts In the traile? 

Mr. Hall. Positively decline to recogidze unions; that is, oHiclally, mind you. 
Unotlicially, in our trade, we make them recognize us. 

Mr. I!t siEK. What Is their altitude towaril men who have gone on a strike? 

Mr. Hai.l. Taking our trade, it is in the vanguard In making the weaving 
conditions better. They assume a militant attitude in strikes or In the enforce¬ 
ment of sanitary and factory laws. Once they get out of a shop it’s pretty 
nearly ph,\ ^ically impossible to break In again. Myself, for example; they have 
not iiermitted me to go into a shop for .sevi'ti years. 

■Mr. litLsiicK. Were you ever arrestisl for vUdiuice? 

Mr. Hall. Never in eonnection with labor troubles; just for a differ<*nee 
between a man and myself; we had a lltllo dllTerence and got locked up; bur 
I as.sume you want to get at the whole truth, I stipjiose. 

Mr. Hi'siek. That is more of the truth than I want. 

Mr. Hall. Kut I am a good citizen; I own proiierly. 

Mr. lifsiKK. Is tliere any—does your union notice any concerted action 
amongst the enudoyers for the purpose of prevenling the union from growing 
stronger ob for breaking it down? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; every time tliat we suggest a change for the betterment of 
the workmen the employers get very busy—are very busy men—the automoldh-s 
are flying around and breaking speed laws to gel tliein all together. 

Mr. IlfsiEK. Is there any (liserimiimtlon against union men In the shops- 
men wlio are not militant, as you say? 

Mr. Hall. Well, the employer uses some discretion in that matter. If he 
thinks a union man would not disturb anything, he will let 1dm stay; luit if 
he knows there is any militancy about that union man, then, at the first oiiysir- 
tunlty, he removes him. 

Mr. Busiek. AVbat do you understand by the term “ndlltaney.” whieli you 
use? 

Mr. Hall. Well, a disturber, from the employer’s point of view, from ix‘uee- 
ful and orderly conditions. Leaving things alone and not Interfering with Ids 
business, ns he terms it. 

Mr. Busiek. What would you call a peaceful organizer? 

Mr. Hall. There Is no peaceful organizer—not from the lunployer’s [sitnl of 
view'. 

Mr. Busier. Well, take this: A man who out of shop liours, for instance, 
would go around to his friends In the shop and at their homes ami atteinjit to 
organize them; do you call him a militant, or do you think lie would be objtKi- 
tionable to the employer? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Y'ou would? 
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Mr. HAr.r,. Yes, sir. , , . , . 

Mr. ISimiEK. Wlmt an: the siiiiitiiry (;<in(lltions In the inllls In Philadelphia? 

Mr. IlAi.r.. In the upholstery tnule. fair. We have seen to that by liammer- 
luK away at tlie factory-iiisia'cthiii department for the last 15 or 18 years. 

Mr. ItimiEK. What Is yoiii' experieiieo with the faetory-lnspectlou depart¬ 
ment a.s to the aetlon which It takes when a complaint Is made? 

Mr. llAi.i.. At this time th(> faetory-insisji tion department seems to be In a 
reeeptlve mood; they are willlni; to listen to our complaints and try to better 
the conditions ns we point them out as heint; had. 

There arc some things, though, that 1 think It would be ivell for this com- 
ndsalon to study, atid possibly they can help. There is a part of the law—the 
factory Itiw of Penn.sylvanla, which states that the employer shall provide 
sullah'h! and proiier drinking water. The water Is warm now, and In some 
slatps the empitever does not provide ice to cool the drinking water. The depart¬ 
ment of factory Inspection In Philadelphia—the chief—Is in doubt whether he 
has authorlly to force the employer to provide the lee. 

Mr. liiiKiKK. Well, Is there any doubt in his mind whether or not warm, tepid 
water la suitable drinking water or not? 

Mr. Hai.i.. Yes; he slaled to me—1 think It was either two weeks ago this 
morning, or three weeks, when I called his attention to the fact that there were 
some snops—and I speellled them; gave him the names of them—where the 
employer was permitting money to be collected for Ice to cool the tlrlnklng 
water -he slated ho was In doubt, and that the dep,artmeut was in doubt, as 
to what I he law meant—whether they had the power to force the employer to 
buy ice or not. 

Mr. lli'siKK. What Is the iiltilude of the employers in Philadelphia In regaril 
to lahor saving devices and their Installation? Is there compliance with the 
existing laws? 

Mr. IIai i.. In my experietice, I might state, I was a deputy factory Inspector 
for 18 months In Philadelphia, and in my experience In that 18 months the em¬ 
ployer did not ellher want to or did not believe in supiilylng labor-saving de¬ 
vices nor iirotecllve devices. He considered it a haniship and a punishment 
whenever the department got on a little spasm now anil then and did move a 
little. 

Mr, liusii'.K. Well, 1 was unrortiinale In my iiuestlon. I did not mean labor- 
saving devices; I meant protective devices. 

Mr. llAiJ,. Protective devices? 

Mr. llfsiuK. Proleclive ilev ices, 


Mr. Hai.i.. He did not sixuii to warm up to it; he sei'med to think It was a 
hardship and a imnishment and resented it. 

Mr. lifsiKK. Well, is Itiere stdistantial comiiliauce with the existing lavvs? 

Mr. Hai.i.. The deiiarlment at this time seems to he moving toward better¬ 
ment all along that line. Take the n|>holslery trade, for Instance. We took 
one sho|i, a sliop that we had strength eniaigh, we believed, to retain the men 
In that sliop, at least, so Unit we would help with these protective devices, and 
wo have the chief factory insiiector In Philadelphia and his assistant and our 
I'ommitlee and the manager of that shop get together and devise protective 
devices, and wo have got that shop now as an exaniide and the chief of the 
department is going to carry out that plan all through the upholstery depart¬ 
ments, the upholstery weaving deiiartment. That Is the understanding at this 
time with the chief of the department In I’hiladelphia, and I believe he is carry¬ 
ing it out. 

Mr. BtJsiEK. As to the wages, going hack to that subject, what has been the 
trend of the wages in tlie last 10 or go years? 

Mr. Hau.. During the panic times of ISlVg, 1893, 1804, 1895, 1896, 1897, the 
tendency was downward. The upholstery weavers’ organization at that time 
was on Its back, through depression in times and lack of enthusiasm, but in 
1899 we had a resurrection of spirits, and from 1899 to this time we have 
been on the upward movement, where we got a mill and a half a pick on some 
Jobs, we get now tor the same job, and so you can see the difference. 

Mr. Ilt'siKK. Well, how does that compare with the wages you got before the 
depression of ts03? 

Mr. Hai.i,. Belter; a shade above 1893, and prior to the cutting. 

Mr. Bi’siek. About what liercentage? 

Mr. Hai.i, Well, (lossibly an average of about 10 lier cent. 

Mr. Busikk. About 10 [wr cent? 
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Mr. Hall. Well, some extra tine goods at tlmt time, there was quite ii lot 
ol flue work ‘which has practically exten<le<l to tills time. There wouhl he a 
big cut If we worked It under our present system, hut when we get extra 
line work, we then have a new scale adopted for it. 

Mr. Busiek. This euinmi.ssion would also like to have your idea, If you have 
given the matter thought, ns to the underlying conditions for industrial unrest, 
ami what steps could he taken hy Congress to minimize the evils as they exist, 
and remedy such defects in the law as they exist. 

Mr. Hall. I believe a change in our entire economic system wouhl be in 
order. 

Mr. Busier. But short of a complete revolution of the economic s.vMcin, is 
there any immediate relief? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; I btlieve In a minimum wage; the unrest, as I tlml it, is 
caused by a hack of having the necessary amount of money to iirovide tlie 
nourishment for the body and the pleasures for the brain. 

Mr. Busier. How about a maximum workday or working week? 

.Mr. Hai.i.. Oh, yes; we are crazy for that. 

■Mr. Busier. To got back to your own Indu.stry, what tiro tlie conditions of 
hours in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Halt.. Prior to 1809 the working wei-k was CO hours with overtime 
added, whether we liked it or not, without any extra compensation; since tliat 
time we went on strike in 1890 for increase in wages and a sliortenlng of the 
work week to 5.5 hours. That was the beginning of tlie agitation for the law 
that is now a fact, tlie 54-hour law. The organizalion that I helong to were 
the tiioneers in that nioveiiient. In 1008, through the agitation of our textile 
organization, we had a general strike in I’liihnlelpliia for a shorter working 
week, a 54-liour wei'k. A( that time it was an apparent failure, but what ap¬ 
pear to be failures .sometiiimes In liidiislrlal contests are successes. 

The agitation that I liavo stated here has resulted now in a 54-hour week. 
That is for w'oinen w’e have this legislation, but women cut quite a figure in 
the textile industry. They siqiply the material that we weave wllh. After 
we have woven the material the w'omen take out and mend up the defects, 
so that when the women are forced into the 54-hour week, naturally the men 
can not go along after tluit, and, <if course, we have the 54-hour week with 
them. God bless the women for that. . . , , . , 

Acting (’liairman Weinstocr. You say the employers of 1 hlladelphia in tin 
textile industry will not recognize or deal witli organized labor except In your 


particular trade? 

.Mr. llAi.L. They don't offlcially recognize us. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. You represent the weavers? 

Mr Hall. The upholstery goods weavers and cloth weavers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. YVell, how many weavers arc in jour trade in 
this city? 

Mr. Hall. About 1,000 now. In the upholstery; l.ota) to I.Oik). 

.Yctlng Chairman Weinstocr. How many of those are organized? 

Mr. Hai.l. About .5t) per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. 50 per cent? 

Mr. Hail. About; that is, rouml numbers. 

Acting Chairnian Weinstocr. Well, is that number sulHi iently large to compel 
recognition on the part of the employer? 

Mr. Hall. Yes, sir; tinofflcial recognition. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. Well, I don’t quite understand the distlnctipn 
between unofliclal recognition of the union and otiiclal recognition of the union. 
Win you please explain? 

Mr. Hall. The ollicial recognition would be-the getting together and agreelm, 
with all our feet under the table on a scale of wages, and signing it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. Yes. 

Mr Hall. Unotilcial recognition is the fact that after a contest with tin. 
emplover and he having to come down from his original position, he then 
hands over a scale of wages to the employees, which is a comproinls^e, gen¬ 
erally and he says, "This tirm will pay that,” and If the workers in the shop 
are then not strong enough to compel him, he evades paying all of them and 
living up to the conditions he has handed out. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr, You mean- 

Mr. Hall (Interrupting). But where we have a sullkient numlier of union 
men then we have a committee that demands recognition In the office. 
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Acting Cliairman WEr\HTocK. You mean lliat wliatever colloetivo bargaining 
may be done In your particular trsok*, is done by tiie Individual employer and 
the enii»Ioyeos In Ids own Nboi>? 

Mr. JIaij.. No; I won’t j>ut it limt way. Mr. Oonindssloner. He acts col¬ 
lectively with his felhnv employet?s, and then tries to deal individually with his 
sliops; respective shops. 

Acting (Chairman Weinktock. You mean that the employers are a unity? 

Mr. Ham.. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’hairmun Wein.stock. Tliey agree among tliem.selves what they are 
willing to pay? 

Mr. Ham.. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And tlien eucli employer deals with the group 
in his own shop? 

Mr. Ham.. Yis. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstis'K. Individually? 

Mr. Hai.i.. Yes. 

Acting ('hairman Wkinstock. Well, may not that result, tiam, in <llfTerent 
rates prevailing in <lllVM‘ent shops? 

Mr. Ham,. N o; iii,t llki'ly. I will li'll you why. The woavors get togelher- 

Acting OluilriiiuM VVkinmtdok. Yos. 

Mr. 11. hi.. Anil the nonunion weaver—tlil.s oilier oO per cent—he has at some 
time Invinhihly been u iiieiiiher of onr orgaiii/.iilioii, hut through some cause 
he him ilropiMsI out, anil he won’t go In lo work until the unions say so. Ills 
employer can not ilo hiisliie.ss with liiiii until the union agrees to let him go. 

Aclliig ('hiilrmiin Wkinstock. In oilier vvorils, the nonunion worker lets Ihe 
union set the pine for him? 

Mr. ll.M.i.. That is Ihe idea oxaclly. 

Aclliig (lhairiiiaii Wkinstock. 'i’hongli he is not a meiiiher of the union? 

Mr. Hai.l. That Is all; takes all the beiiolils williout paying any ti’ihnte. 

Acting (Mmirman Wkinstock. Well, don’t the employer iit times dicker with 
the iinlons? 

Mr. IIai.i,. Not dlreclly. 

Acting Chatrnian Wkinstock. In other wiinls, supposing the employers got 
togelher and tlxed a eerliim wage list, call It 10. and then each eiiiphi.ver 
Kcpuralcly snhinillcd Hint (o Ihe workers In his shop, and the worUer.s of the 
dllTerent shop.s conic togelher and discuss this iiiiostion as lo whelher II) was 
satl-sfaclnry or iiii.satlsi’aclory, and they deciileil that It was not satisfactory, 
iiml that they wauled 11 or I’i. 

Mr. Haj.l. Mr. (kniiinissloiicr- 

Acting ('hiilrinan Wkin.stock (interrupting). And then wu-h group would 
go hack to Its own employer and denmiid 11 or 12. Wouldn’t there be more or 
les.s dickering going on before they eould reach a ciniclii.slon? 

Mr. Hai.i.. We have mwer found Hint condlHon to exist Hint you .iiist pictured. 
The Inanniiielnrer never conies togelher to do husiiiess with his employee until 
the employee demands .something; never conies out and .says, “ YVe are'going to 
raise your wages,” or iiiiythliig like that. 

Acting ('hiilnimn WwNsrocK. The Initiative nni.st come from the workers’. 

Mr. Hai.l. lindoubtedly. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, let’s rever.se Hie case, then this hviio- 
thetlciil qnesHon. ’ ' ’ 

The workers come together and say, “We are getting U) and we want to 
get 12." 

Mr. Ham.. Y’o.s. 


Acting Chttirmnn YVkinstock. And each makes a demand on his individual 
employer, or a commlltv>c makes a demand, and Ihe employers got together 
and discuss It and reach Hie eonolnsion that 12 Is too much, and they might be 
willing to pay 11, and they come back to Hie men and say, “We will give 
you 11.” 


Mr. Hall, Timt Is wbat Ibey do. I don’t recall anv of them attempting to 
agree until after we have had a contest. The eniplover believes he should 
not recognize the weaver, oven to the extent of formnliitlng a price list until 
lie has been In a iviitost lasting a number of weeks, and then he thinks it over 
In the manner yon have suggested. He then gets In touch with his own 
weavers, and wants to know why they can not get down to some rate basis. 
“ Now, you fellows are asking too much.” That Is about the tone of his talk 
“ I eould suggest to my fellow manufacturers that if your folks would accept 
such a price It would about go through.” 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then, tliere Is more or less uiiofflclal dickering? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; that l.s the Idea; iinotlielal dickering. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, how often have you laid Industrial diffi¬ 
culties In your Industry, say, In the last five .years? 

Mr. Hall. In the last five years? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ye.s. 

Mr. Hall; Well, last year we had the entire trade on strike for an Increase 
of wages. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Here In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; It Is all In Philadelphia—rmr busiiaxs—praclicnlly speaking. 
We had the entire trade out; that l.s, we made a ilcmand all along (lie line, aial 
every shop came out hut one, where the emplo.ver concedeil (he deuianil. That 
is a shop that we term a closed shop. We lunl (he say so, whether our nu'n 
shall stay there or not If they don’t he good. 

In that case, after a battle of 11 weeks, the employers com-eded aii advance 
of from 8 to 11! per cent Instead of 15 to 25. Of course- 

Acting Chalruian WKtN.sTocK (Interrupting). A comproml.se settlement? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. The .shop that rvas already giving 15 to 25 per cent, (d' 
course, the manufacturer got the henetlt of that, aial they slip[>ed hack with 
the other. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that strike occurred you say, last year? 

Mr. Hvi.l. Itegan April 1, 1P13. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. .And took about 11 weeks? 

Mr. II.AI.L. Kleven weeks ; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. What tvas the iireceding strike to that? 

Mr. ll.VLi,. For wage.s. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How long an interval bet ween (he strlki-s? 

Mr. Hai.l. Well, the strike prior to that one was about 12 or 13 wisdts. 

Aiding Chairman Wein.stock. It happened when? 

Mr. Hai.l. I can not Just recall the year. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Approximatel.v when? 

Mr. IIall. Somewhere about lt)tl4 or 11H15—ItHll, I think; something like 
that. 

Acting Cti.alrman Weinstock. Have the workers in your industry here, so 
far as you know, an.v grievances at this lime? 

Mr. IIai.l. In what way', general grievances? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Have they any general grievances, either ns to 
hour.s, wages, or working conditions? 

Mr. Hall. Yes; we want .still shorter hours and more money. Never satis- 
flisl, Mr. Commissioner. We are after all we can get hold of. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Well, In that rc.spect you seem to he made out 
of the same sort of common clay that the employer is made out of. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He akso is luwer satlslled. 

Mr. Hall. Yes; we understand that it is just a question of \iho sliall take 
tlie most of the tollers’ property. 

Acting Chairman WraNsrocK. You don’t, then, have what are known as trade 
agreements? When this is.sue arises about wages and you iinally come to an 
understanding is that understanding purely verbal, or do you enter into a 
regular written agreement with tlie employer? 

Mr. Hall. No; tlie employer, after lie and his fellow employers agrei' on 
something and we agree to accept it, he then tacks it up on the wall and signs 
his name to it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There is no sui’h thing, then, as an acttial 
agreement between the employer on one side and the workers on the other? 

. Mr. IlALK No; unofficial. You see, that was the unofficial part I stated a 
while ago. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, do you think It would he better for the 
workers and better for the employers-- 

Mr. Hall (Interrupting). I am not tliinking about the employer, Sir. Com¬ 
missioner. 

Acting Chairman WeiNstock. Well, you have an opinion you may lie willing 
to express ? 

Mr. Hall. All right. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. You want to remember, of course, that no one¬ 
sided arrangement can ever stand. It has got to be mutually satisfactory to 
become permanent. Do you think it would be better for both sides if the same 
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conditions could be established In your Industry that prevails In the glass- 
blowers’ Industry an<l the isittery Industry as you heard testified here? 

Mr. IlM.t, I did not hear Mr. Hayes. . . 

Acting Chairman Wkinhiwk. There Is the glass-blowers Industry, and In the 
pottery Industry It has t»oen testlliisl that both the employers and the workers 
have orgardzation on both shies. Each side recognizes and deals with the other. 
Trade agreements are entered Into which are mutually respecUsl. Uo you 
think the eomlltlons that iirevail there could l)e applied with e<iuully good 
results In your Industry? 

Mr.. Hall. Undoubtedly; undouldmlly. I believe better results would be 
obtained all along the line. 

Acting Chairman VVH:iN.STorK. Hotter for both sides? 

Mr. Hall. More p<au‘(* of mind anduKtre tdlicieia-y. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wouldn’t Unit tend to minimize industrial un¬ 
rest in your Indusiry? 

Mr. Hai.i.. I would think so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would Unit tend also to remove the causes for 
indnsirlal unrest? 

Mr. Hall. No; I don’t think so. 't’here will alwa.ts he cause, I believe, for 
some unresl and dlssalisfaclion. 

Acllng Chairman Wein.stock. Well, you mean that theri> Mould always be 
disputes? 

Mr. llALi. Yes. 

Aclliig Chairman M'EiNsrocK. There Is a dllTi'reiice beltveen a dlsputi*—the 
unri'St caiLsisI by a dlspiile and the unrest caused by a war. That is. I may 
have a dispute with you, ami by our coming together and lettin;; reason prevail 
we may adjust It and adjudicate It ns nearly ns we cun to our mutual satis¬ 
faction. 

Mr. Hall. And have more respect for each oilier. 

Acting (llmirmaii Weinstock. And then there Is another way of settling it, 
by hrickbals and cobbleslones? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; bnl llicn that don’t generally setlle anything permanently. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. No. Now. <1o you think Unit by adopting the 
system prevailing In other Industries, adopting it in yours, you will minimize 
tile cobblestones and brickbats? 

Mr. Hai.i. Yes; If the emiiloyer would not always forget this one point: That 
tin* fellow who pri'senis the employees’ side should not be punished for his 
etllclency In reiireseniIng their side. 'I’tiere must be some pressure put on that 
side to .show him thal he is creating a dangerous condition of society. If you, 
Mr. (tonimlssloner, make my life a nightmare and won’t iiermit me through 
some cinimiet which you control to live. I will not be a law-abiding idtizen 
very long. 'I'he aniiind Mill predominate then and 1 Mill fight back. That Is a 
fact, isn'l It? 

Acting Chairnnin Weinstock. 'I’liat is all, Mr. Hall. Thank you, very much. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN BREEN. 

Mr. HrsiEK Air. Ilreen, iilease, for the purposes of the rei'crd, state your 
full name. 

Mr. Hiiekn. .lolin Hreen. 

Mr. Hcsiek. .\nd you are In the carpet Industry? 

Mr. IlUEEN. In the taia'stry carpet Industry. 

Mr. ItcsiKK. Are .vou at iireseiit emplo.ved? 

Mr. Biuiein. Not at present employed. 

Mr. Busiek. Are you an ollielal of any labor union representing your In¬ 
dustry ? 

Mr. Bbeen. Tapestry Carpet Workers of I'liiladelphla. • 

Mr. Bcsieik. What Is your taisltion? 

Mr. Bkekn. We call It sis'iiker. I believe It should really be grievance ofllcer. 

Mr. Busiek. How long have you bt'en In the carpet-M'eavlng Industry In 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bbeen. Thirty-two years. , 

Mr. Bilsiek. How long have you been a nieniber of this organization? 

Mr. BBF.EN. Since Its organization In 1902. 

Mr. Busiek. About how many men are there In your Indu.stry In Philadelphia? 
Mr. Bbeen. About 2,000 —no, no; about 1,400. 
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Mr. iSusiKK. About wliut i>er oeut of those’are orguiiized? 

Mr. Brekn. About 800 or 000. 

Mr. Bi:.siek. About 00 or Oo per cent, would you stiy? 

Mr. Breen. Sixty-five per cent. 

Mr. lU'siEK. Vour ori^iinizulion is couneotod wlih tlie Unitotl Textile Workers, 
Is it? 

Mr. Breen. Yoh. 

.Mr. Busikk. of the Ainericun FtMlenilioti of Labor? 

Mr. Breen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bt'siKK. You say your orpinlzatl(»ii was lirst undertaken Iu*re uls>ut 11M>2 
or J003V 

^fr. Breen. 1002. 

JMr. BrsiEK. What Is the average wage of the jouriieynian earjx't ^\^“a^er iii 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. ]{UEKN. On full time? 

Mr. P»n.siEiv. On full time. 

Mr. Breen. The average wage is about $12. 

Mr. lir.MEK. And what Is bis average earnings? 

Mr. Breen. Average e.irning this last live .\ears is uixait .$0. 

.Mr. BrsiKK. Are tlxTe ;my wonuai in that hrain'h of the w<»rkV 

Mr. Breen. No woineti; they have been eliininat<‘d. Women were in it uhoiit 
20 years ago. 

.Mr. P»EsiEK. Is the work too lieuvy for women? 

Mr. Buke.n. Too lieavy. 

Mr. Busjkk. itoes it n'quire a man—a physically strong man—to tlo that 
work? 

Mr. Breen. Yes, sir; it does. 

.Mr. P.EsiEic. Any l)oys under 10 in tlial line of work? 

Mr. Breen. No; not in tlie weaving. 

.Mr. Besiek. 'I'hen I lake It rlie men are all mature m(*n, such as heiome 
heaiis of fainllle.s and are- 

Mr. Breen (interrupting). Well, f wouhl say that It) Is (he limit. T ])eliev(*— 
alxtiit B). H4‘ woiil^l iuxmI ussi.stance if lie was younger lhau that, unless he 

was phys -'ally exceiitional. 

Mr. P>i^!JK. Wlial lias been your exp(‘rienee in regaril to dispute's with 
employers—iliat is, the expiaienee of your organization? How frotiiiently do 
you hav(‘ trouble with the employers for various caiEses? 

Mr. Breen. In J<S03, during the <lei)ression, or rather the framing of the 
WiKson taritf hill, tliero was a geia*ral rediietion of wages throughout the 
eounlry. At that time the manufaelurers of IMiiliuhipliln placed noth'os 
throughout tluj various shops reducing the heli», I believe, 17} per cent. Tliat 
was the figure in Dobson’s mills. Kalis of Sciiuylkill. At that time a meeting 
of the einjiloyees w'as called and that was held at Stinson’s mills in the fmish- 
ing room; and George Karnshaw’, a man who was well aequaintcMl witJi tlie 
trade' throughout the world, uetoci temporarily as ciiairman; and after it liad 
l)eon stated that a wage reduction of from $3.()t) i>er Inindrecl to $2.07 pc*r hun- 
drcNl was necessary he was asked the cpiestiori if it was not a fact that In 
Kiddermimster, In England, they were at that present time paying $3.50 per 

hundred ami lie refused to answer the question- 

^ Mr. Bttsikk (iuterruiding). Well, what Ls your kni»wle<lge on that subject? 

Mr. Breen, That It was a fact, that they were paying $3.50 at Kiilderminstcr 
at that titne when the employers here reduced the wagt'S to $2.07 per hundred, 

Mr. Busiek. That means tlint the English workman was higher jiaid- 

Mr. Breen (interrupting). iVr unit of product. Now, in August, 1001, prior 
to the organization of this union, the tapestry etnphiyees went on a strike to 
force the manufac'turer to agree to return .some of that that they had taken off. 
After a period of tliree weeks they agrec*d to give u.s 10 jter cent—Mr. Dobson 
did. At that time there was an attempt to bribe, on the part of some of the 
bosses. In fact, the foreman of the tapc'stry dejiartment came out and spent a 
lot of money; if any names are wanted I haven’t any hesitancy to make men¬ 
tion of names. Also the assistant superintendent came out and spent money on 
that occasion, 

Mr. Busiek. The assistant superintendent of what mill? 

Mr. Breen. Of the Dobson mill. The following February we organized the 
trade in Philadelphia, and on the 8th day of M«y of that year we went out on 
strike- 
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Mr. Busier, (interrupting). Jilst a moment. Mr. Spencer,^ of tte Robso n 
millA aaked in© to r6ou6St you to slv© the nausea j uiul In view of that fact 
Mr\ toErthlmtlng) Yea. sir; sure. Charles Mesdowcroft was - toe 
man who came to me and offered to give me some lnducement%-ratoer to pro¬ 
mote me In the mill. If I would encourage the men to go back to work. 

Mr. Busibk. Was he In connection with the Dobson mills? ^ . , 

Mr. Bbebn. He was In charge of the weaving department, the starching de¬ 
partment, and partly In charge of the llnishlng room. He at half past 9 In the 
tuornlntr gathered large numbers of weavers together and brought wiem 
the saloon of Peter Miller and stayed there until half past 8 or 9 o clock spend¬ 
ing money. The assistant superliitondeiit, who was John Denton, came In about 
2 o’clock, and I said to Mr. Meudoweroft this: “Boys, don’t say a wbrd. I will 
prove the statement that 1 have made to you to be true.” And I said to Mr. 
Denton, the superintendent, “ Now, Mr. Denton, I hear you are at the other end 
of the Falls blowing yourself.” Mr. Denton said, “ Oh, this Is not strike money 
I was spending. It wns political money.” And I said to Mr., Meadoweroft, 
"Are you satlslledV” Hut nevertheless, we won that strike. That was 10 per 
cent of the 17J per cent that was taken off. This was In August, 1901. In 
February of 1002 wo linlshed an organization throughout Philadelphia. On the 
8to day of May, 1002, we went on strike in 1‘hiladelphla for some more of that 
which was taken off, uml after 13 weeks of that strike we won 10 more per 
cent, or 11.8 ikw cent, to he uecurute. In the eleventh week of that strike the 
foreman of the tire department of the I'alls of Schuylkill Mill, Mr. McGeehan, 
came up to me and saUl to me, " I have a proposition for you. Can I speak to 
you this morning on It? ” -I says, “ 1 don’t know. t)f course, I will talk to you.” 
“ Well,” he says, “ I am only a messenger In this ease and we have a job for you 
as long ns you live and the salary will be twice the amount that you have ever 
received In your life, and a namoy offer will be given to you through a political 
friend of yours,” which I afterwards discovered to be Mr. Delahunty, the monu¬ 
ment man, who works opposite North Laurel Hill. “All the debts you have In¬ 
curred during these last 11 weeks shall be paid. All that Is necessary for you 
to do Is to take this Job; and the other men are getting work wherever they 
choose and can get It.” 

Mr. Busier. Wliere did lie want you to take a job? 

Mr. Bbeen. He did not say; but we are coming to that. I think the com¬ 
missioners should know these things, because these are toe things that are In¬ 
juring toe cause of the workingmen and therefore taking certain amounts of 
money out of circulation. 1 said to the foreman of the Are department, “ Go 
hack and tell the man or the set of men that sent you that all the money in the 
city of Philadelphia would not make John Breen betray his fellow men.” I 
called together the executive eonmilltee of the city, being chairman of It, and I 
slated to them, “ It Is all over but the shouting, but you have got to get toe 
pickets to do their duty.” And 10 days after that the firms had to give way. 

Now, In reference to the breach of contract on the part of Mr. Dobson: Six 
weeks after wo returned to work—the firms, of course, having decided to pay the 
scale of wages, lO per cent increase over what It hud been—six weeks about after 


that Thomas llussell, then being boss over the weaving department of Dobson’s 
mill, came down and placed a notice reducing a certain grade of work which 
there were only three looms doltig at that time, from $5.15 to $4.68; or. In other 
words, 47 cents per hundred yards less, and 8 cents less than we were getting ’ 
before we went out on the strike on the 8th of May. I was one of those work¬ 
men that was on that job. The purpose was ulterior. There is no question about 
this. And I refused naturally to continue on toe work until I had seen Mr. 
Dobson. The next morning In going In to see Mr. Dobson I was handed my 
envelope. Now, Mr. Russell was the boss at that time. Afterwards he lost that 
Job, and la now a member of our union, and without any hesitancy he makes toe 
Statement tout before he was eraployetl ns the boss he was asked to see that I 
got dlstoarged. Apparently they did not have the hardihood to do It themselves 
and had to get this man. Now, In that same year, or the early part of 1908, we 
had another strike over setting the standards for the three shots—^that Is, two 
Sbota at the top and one at the bottom; and two shots was put In between the 
Wire, because there Is a blade on one side of It that strengthens and holds the 
vvowtted together. That strike was nine weeks. That strike was also a victory 
■for the workers. 

In 10O8f this same year, the 65-hour movement was taken up and we entered 
into that and oj(f industry won that with the exception of Dobson’s mllL Aft» 
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14 weeks Mr. Dobson ^ras soccessful, bu$ I would like to state to tbe commis¬ 
sioners that on' the fifth week o^ that strike James Dobson—his brother* Is 
dead now—did state to a committee of our union, “We will give you the 66 
hours. You hatje taken our men out Now, fetch them in again." But un- 
fortunatlly, an overenthuslastlc member of our union, who also was a member 
of a band, got this band to go out parading; and at 8 o’clock that evening 
another turn was taken. Mr. John Dobson made the statement, I believe, that 
be would undo it all, with a certain remark he made. He got tiffed about the 
matter and lie undid the whole thing. I believe at tliat time, had Mr. John 
Dobson not have Interfered, the 55 hours would have been In effect after that. 

Now, In 1906 we had another short affair of six weeks with the firm of 
Rogers & Hirsh, and that was settled In our favor to a small degree. 

In 1910 there was a 17 weeks’ strike in tlie tapestry trade, and It ended In a 
general Increase of all of tlie help of 5 per cent. 

November js, 1911, the tapestry-cariiet manufacturers appealed to the unions 
to accept a redaction of 20 per cent. Some of the reasons are these: “That 
owing to the high prices you have to pay your employees you are unable to 
compete with the Alexander Smith firm, owing to their placing their goods 
from 75 cents to $2.75 per rug less than former prices were; and owing^ to the 
fact that they pay less wages In Smith’s you can not sell your goods at these 
prlcra and pay the wages you are paying now.” This is our an.swer, or a part 
of our answer, to the request of the manufacturers. Now, this, you remember. 
Is the 23d of November, 1911. Secondly, that there are all indications of 
reductions In tariff at coming session of Congress, and In the face of this, all 
probabilities that a Democratic President will be elected, which will mean 
industrial conditions—this was on November 23, 1911. One of the manufac¬ 
turers, John Guy—I don’t know whether he Is present or not—made a state¬ 
ment to me that things would be bud because of the injection In politics of 
college professors. I asked Mr. Gay If he had any particular college professor 
in mind, but ho said no. 

Now, this appeal for a reduction of 20 per cent naturally was refused and 
the 20 per cent was still kept In circulation, because It was In the hands of 
our consumers, and that was adding to the trade rather than restraining It 
20 per cent; and that apparently Is what Is bothering the people, particularly 
our legislators. Now, this work- 

Mr. Busier. (Interrupting). Now, who Is this firm of Alexander Smith? 

Mr. Bheen. They are the largest carpet manufacturers In the world. 

Mr. Busier. Where are they located? 

Mr. Bbeen. Yonkers, N. Y, They have a different system of weaving- 

Mr. Busier. A patented machine? 

Mr. Bbeen. No. They have men running the backs, and women running some 
of the machinery; but they do nothing—^the women—^but simply fill shuttles. 
They don’t do any meshing or putting In the warps. In fact, they don’t know 
how to weave, only to fill shuttles. But here In Philadelphia we do the whole 

Mr. Busier. Are the men In Alexander Smith’s organized? 

Mr. Bbeen. No. 

Mr. Busier. Would you still object to working on that same plan- 

Mr. Bbeen. What Is that? 

Mr. Busier. Are your unions opposed to working In the same way the 
Alexander Smith mills do—^that Is, have women helpers? 

Mr. Bbeen. Do you mean without organization? 

Mr. Busier. No; I mean couldn’t the Alexander Smith weavers make as 
much money ns your weavers make? 

Mr. Bbeen. No, no; they can not. They do not pay them the money. And 
so far as working without organization is concerned. If we do not have a labor 
organization we can not have the publicity that Is absolutely necessary. In 
fact, I do not suppose there would be such a commission in Philadelphia here 
to-day if labor organizations did not give their grievances this publicity. This 
commission would not be In existence. 

Mr. Busier. Have there been any labor-saving devices introduced In mai" 
chinery In the last few years in your craft? 

Mr. Bbeen. Labor saving? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Hr. Bbeen. Nm sir. There has been greater produdng macblner;^. I will 
state that when I started 32 years ago the loom was going the maximum rate 
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of of 70 picks—llmt Is 70 limes a minute. Now they are running any¬ 

where up to 120. That Is the nmximuni. They can run that, the weaver 
has to work Just that much hanier. He has got to 

more work; aucl any claumge that occurs goes that much farther ami he hM 
to rip out the cloth Jtisf that much farltier amt has got to put in tliat mnny 
more^warps. He has to iirint the clmiii ami hack, which Is tlie slutf. Tliey 
come out Just so mm h oflener amt he puls lla'in in. Of cotuse he gets paid, 
but It Is only tiecause of hihor organizations, does lie get iiald for the work that 

he is doing. He gels paid for that, hut still there is a loss. 

Mr. IlusiEK. Has the two-loom system Increased, or has that c'ntered Into 

the tapestry weavliigV , ^ , , 

Mr. itUKK.v. It lias only been attempted by Charles Maslin at Amber and 
Westniorehind SI reels and was atteniided tuo yearse ago now this coming sum¬ 
mer; but wa.s a failure. That is, I mean to say, there was a strike. That 
was an oi>en shop, hut tliere was a strike on Ihc-re and they changed the loom- 
had 20 looms changed; I hc'lieve 20 was the miinher. 

Mr. ISitsiEK. 1)0 you suppose high-speed machines put any of the weavers 

out of woric? , , . , 

Mr. KkBbn. Well, I don’t think so; 1 don’t think they have. I think they 
really need the work. (If sonrse there would have heen—they would have 
been put out of work if we had learned tweryliody that came along the line, 
but to iirotect ourselv(‘S naturally we, who had a right to say who we learned, 
refusisl to learn only when the trade meded it. 

Mr. Hpsikk. Ho you lield down the number of aiiprentices? 

Mr. IlitUKN. Ves, air. 

Mr. ilpHiEK. Until the trade absorbed those men who ’would have otherwise 
lieen Idte't 

Mr. IlKEKN. Yes, sir. Now, there la a strike on at the present moment. Two 
In fact. Oiu' at Fifty-sixth and I.ancaster, the Overhrook Carpet Co., and the 
other is at Oxford and Hmlge Street, In Frankfort. That strike Is In progress 
now since the Kith of December, IPll. And this was a breach In contract on 
the part of the Overhrook Carpet Co., and also on the part of the -Mva Carpet 
Co. Here la a sworn statement by nine members of our organization 

Mr. iti'siKK. .lust its .general purport, and then lile the .statement. 

Mr. lluEiiN. The Oterhrook Carpet (.lo. agriH'd with our organization com¬ 
mittee, otUcers of the tapestry cai’iiet organization to pay the same wages as 
the other manufacturers wlio weri- agreeing with us collectively. This they 
refused to do after llie oilier maiiiifacliirers had signed an agreement with us, 
taking advantage of tlie oilier manufacturers, and also of their employees. 

Mr. llusiEK. Is't me get tliis. Did tliose manufacturers sign an agreement 
with the unions? 

Mr. Bkukn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. Dr recognize tlie unions as .sucli? 


Mr. l(iiia.x. Y'l's. 

Mr. BustKK. .\nd this concern joit are now speaking about merely had a 
verbal agreemenl wltli .sonu* of tiicir workers anrl agreed-- 

Mr. Bisickn (interrupting). Not with tlieir workers, hut with the officials of 
our organization. 

Mr. Busiek. And agreed to ahlde iiy such conditions ns were Imposed In 
union shops? 

Mr. Breen. Yes, sir; and after tlie signing of the contract on the 1st of 
Decemlier, and on the lOtli called tlie strike with us. 

Mr. Busiek. If you will llle that with tlie stenographer, or have a copy of It 
prepared. 

Mr. Breen. This I will exiiect you to return. 

Mr. Busiek. Very w'cll. We will have tlie reporter copy that Into the record, 
then. 

(The contract referred to is as follows;) 


In the Court of Common Pleas, No. 4. For the County of Philadelphia. In 
^'equity, March Term, 1912—No. (1012. Overhrook Carpet Co., a. .John Breen, 
John Dyson, Stephen WtHsl. William Lawler, Kdward McOlinchy, Orover Hess, 
Thomas Tally. Frank Ttilly. Walter Brooks, Frederick Schofield, Peter Bice, 
George Mason, Sidney Mason, Thomas Gnrrity, William Kiegle, Michael 
/.ampetta, Chus. Gillespie, John Brleley, and Harry Marshall. 
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ANSWER ON »EHAU OF ALL DEFENDANTS EXCEPT FBANK TDIXY. 

To the honorable the fudges of the said court: 

Jolm Broen, .Tolm Dyson, Stephen Wood, William Lawlor, Edward Mc- 
Gllnchy, Grover Hess, Tlionuis Tully, Walter Brooks, Frederick Scliofleld, 
Peter Klee, Georse Mason, Sidney Mason, Thomas Garrlty, William UleRle, 
Michael Zampetta, Tony Zaiiipetta, (Mias. Gillespie, John Brleley, and Harry 
Marshall, savlnt; anil reserviriR to themselves all and all manner of excejitlons 
to the manifold errors In said bill oontaliusl, for answer thereto, or to such 
part thereof as they are advised It is necessary and material for them to 
answer, say: 

First. We admit the averments contained In the first parastraph of com¬ 
plainant’s bin. 

Second. We deny the averment contained In the second paraftraph of com¬ 
plainant's hill, and aver that In addition to the respondents mentioned therein, 
Frank Tully, one of the respondents, and William KlcRle were not, prior to 
the 1st day Of December, 1911, workmen In the employ of the complainant. 

Third. It Is not true, as set forth In the third paraRraph of complainant’s 
bill, that the respondent John Brei'n has heim eiiRURed with thj other rev 
spondents, and with other persons In the orRunlzatlon and direction of the 
actions deseribetl in complainant’s hill; that such statement is absolutely 
false. It Is true, as avered in said third parasraph, that Michael Zainpetlti and 
Tony Zampetta entered the employ of the complainant snb.sequent to the 3d 
day of January, 1912, but have since that time left the complainsint’s employ. 

Fourth. I’liat it is not true, as avensl In the fourth paraRraph of com¬ 
plainant’s bill, that on or about November 29, 1911, the complainant dl.scharpsl 
the defendants, other than John Breen, Michael Zampetta, and Tony Zam- 
I>etta. That said respondents wei'e not (tls<harRe<l, but were laid off, and 
the reason Riven by the complainant at the time was that they were without 
orders snftieient to continue the employment at that Ime. 

Fifth. That It Is not true, ns set forth In the fifth parnRraph of complainant’s 
bill, th.it on or about the Rlh day of December, 1911, certain of complainant’s 
discharRCe employees claimliiR to be a committee representliiR all of said 
dis<harR(>i, miployees called at the olflce of complainant and state<l that they 
proposed to dis-lare a strike aRuinst complainant. That It is not true, as set 
forth therein, that the employees w'ere dlseharRed. That it l.s true that a 
committee composeil of the officers of the iirinters’ and weavers’ unions did 
call at the complainant’s office. That at said meetInR they requested that 
the complainant thereafter recoRnize said unions in the carrylnR on of said 
w’ork with said employees. That It Is not true, ns set forth In the said fifth 
paroRraph that the complainant offered to setters who w’ere formerly In Its 
employ daywork with waRes at the rate of $15 a week. That the only offer 
made was at the rate of $12 per we<‘k, with the exception of an offer to a 
few women employees to complete certain work at the rate of $15 per week. 
That It Is not true, ns set forth In the said fifth paraRraph of complainant’s 
bill, fliat the waRes of $16 per week for wt'avers Is In excess of the regular rate 
for such work. That the setters namtloned In said fifth paragraph of com¬ 
plainant’s bill usu.ally work by piecework, at wideh they are able to earn at 
the regular rate for such work the sum of $18 and $20 and upward a week. 

That It is true that .setters and weavers declined to accept the work as 
alleged in said fifth paragraph. 

Sixth. We admit that the complainant la unable to procure all of its former 
employees to return to work for It, In accordance with the terms offered them, 
as set forth in the sixth paragraph of complainant’s bill, but we aver that all 
of the former employees wiu) were procured by the complainant were one 
printer, two setters, and a loom fixer. We admit that the complainant has 
snppIKsl some of the plact's of employees W’ho declined to return to Its employ¬ 
ment with other employees. We deny, however, the averment In the said sixth 
paragraph of complainant’s bill, that we are by means of practices therein 
recited unlawfully Interfering with the complainant’s business and endeavorljjig 
to prevent complainant from carrying on Its bnslnes-s. 

Seventh. We deny the averment In the seventh paragraph of complainant's 
bill, that any of the respondents congregate around In the neighborhood of 
(Xtmplalnant’s mills for the purpose of intimidating employees and applicants 
for work from going to work or accepting work from your complainant. 
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Ki(!tilh. We deny that the resiionileiits are jileketiiif; tlie complalnunt's works 
to Interview and dlsstiudo workmen from applying for or continuing employ¬ 
ment with complainant. We admit, however, that certain of the respondents 
have Intervh'wed workmen employed hy tlie comi>luinant and have In a peace¬ 
able and lawful way atteinpteil to itersuade the said workmen to become mem¬ 
bers of the resismdeMls’ nidoiis, ami have endeavored to show such employees 
that the wages they were receiving from complainant were lower than those 
pahl for the surne class of work hy competitors of complainant in Philadelphia. 

Ninth. Wi‘ deny that the rcsponilents, or any of them, are harassing and 
annoying the wiuplulmiid’s emivioyees, and applicants for employment, as .set 
forth In the ninth paragraph of complainant’s hill. We admit that ccrttiin 
of the resisimlents ami ofllcers of their rt>spectlvo unions have Interviewed said 
employees and applictinis on the sircets and at their homv'S and In a peaceable 
and Inwful way have attempted to persuade them to become members of re- 
spondcids’ union. That it is not true, as averred in live said niidh ptiragraidi. 
that tin* r<‘sintnd<*nts havt* thrctiicncd the saltl employees or applicants with 
physical violence, or called them names, or by vtirlous otlier devices attempted 
to amaiy, frighten, or Inllucnee them so thiit they would refuse to work for 
eomiilalnant. That, as above set fi>rtli. all that tin* respondents have done as 
far as the comidalnant’s emiiloyeea or applicants for employment are con- 
eernevl t.s to attempt to iH'ttcv'tiltly iversnade them to la'come members of rt*- 
spontleuta tinltnis by showing to them tlie advanittgt's of such unions and by 
showing to them tiuit the wages )>:inl by eom|)lainiint are not the fair anil 
regular wages pahl by other firms in the same lino of manufacture, and that 
It Is to their lulerest, amt to tiie Interest of ail workmen, that the wages paid 
should be the fair and reasonable, and market prices for such work, and that It 
Is to their Interest, in orti(*r lit secure tiie saint*, tliat they should become mem¬ 
bers of anti piirtii'lpate in tin* workings of said unions. 

Tenth. We deny the averments eonlalneil in the tenth paragraph of com¬ 
plainant’s bill, tlmt the respondents are, by violence and threats of physical 
violence, assaulting and iniiiiihlating enniplainant’s employees and iutentling 
applicants for employmont. 

Kleveiith. We deny tin* iivennents contained in the eleventh iiarugraph of 
coniplalmint’s bill. 

Twelfth. We deny the iiveriiii*iit eontnined in the tw'olfth paragraph of com¬ 
plainant’s bill, that the general iimnagenient and directloti of the various acts 
of resivoiidents tlierehibel’ore set forih hi eoniphiiiiant’s bill Inns been in the 
hands of tlio resiwridcut, John Breen. We deny the averments as to the various 
acts of resivondenls as set forth In said bill. We deny tlmt the respondent, 
John Breen, has organized the attacks wldcli have been made on your coral 
plnlnant’s employees from tliiu* to lime. We aver, on the contrary, that such 
allegation Is absolutely false. We admit tlmt the said John Breen has never 
been In the complainant’s employ, but we deny that he has no business in the 
vicinity of complalimnt'a mills. That the restiimdent John Breen Is secretary of 
the organization committee of Ibo ’’fapeslry t'arpet Weavers Union, No. 2, and 
as such has business In the vicinity of complainant’s mills In the Interest of 
the members of said union. We deny tlmt the said John Breen 1ms bf*en di¬ 
recting In various ways any unlawful acts whatever. 

Thirteenth. We d(*i\y the averment contained In tin* thlrtt*(*nth paragraph of 
complainant’s hill, that the respondents, or any of them, have joined In any 
unlawful pra<*tlc(*a set forth In (*oniplainnurs hill. For further answ(*r to the 
complaint’s bill, respondents aver that the complainant has hwn In existence 
and carrying on business for a period of about throe y<*ars. Tlmt immediately 
after beginning business complainant made an agreemi*nt with committees and 
representatives of the tapestry carpet weavers and workers’ union and the 
tapestry carpet printers and mu*r.s’ union, by which the complainant agreed 
verbally, through Its duly authorized oillcers, that it would recognize the said 
unions, to which the respondents belonged, and would pay the same rate of 
wages and grant the same conditions ns were paid and granted hy other 
manufacturers of the same goods in the city of Philadelphia. That com- 
lilhlnant duly carrliHl out Its ngreeraent until the latter part of November, 
1911, when It notltle<i Its employees that It would have to close down, by reason 
of It being out of orders, for an Indeflnlte time. That the purpose of com¬ 
plainant In pretending to close down Its mills for, as it allegetl, an indefinite 
time, was to secure a reduction of wages that hail been theretofore paid and 
In violation of l{s ngrwment made with said union. That prior to the latter 
part of November, 1911, the complainant had recognized the respondents’ 
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nnion!i, and had granted Its employees the same wages and conditions as to 
work as were then being paid and granted by the other mnmifactnrers of the 
sumo goods In the city of Philadelphia, as aforesaid. Tliat after liaving sent 
Its em|)l<)yees away in the latter part of November, 1911, as aforesaid. It sent 
for certain of Its former employees and iiotilied them that It had work, but at 
a nsluctlon of wages running from 20 to 30 per cent, and which would make 
the wages paid by the complainant to Its employees 20 to 30 per cent less than 
pahl by other manufacturers of the same goods In the city of Philadelphia. 
That the complainant did this In violation of its agreement with the re- 
K|K>ndents’ unions, that it woidil pay the same rate of wages as paid by the 
other manufacturers of the same goods In the city of Phllailelphla, and In 
further violation of Its agiwment, that it would ri'cognlze such unions. In 
Kecember of 1911 It gave notice that thereafter It would not In any way 
i<-cognlze resporolents’ unions. That by reason of the violation of the agree- 
meiil on the part of the complainant niaile with the resjiondents’ unions, its 
memlmrs have since refused to work for complainant, as (he respondents and 
former employees of complainant feel that they should be paid the same wages 
and grained the same conditions as paid and granted by other manufacturers 
of the same goods In the cit.v of Philadelphia for such work. 

That it was iiointed lait to llie comiilainant (hat (he said unions had secured 
agreements from other manufacturers of the same goods in the city of Phllu- 
deiidda. providing for a .scluslule of wages for a detlnite period. That It would 
be unfair to (lie oilier manulacturers to work for complainant for less wages 
and under more unfuvondile conditions. 

That (lie whole dilliculty that has arisen between the complainant and Its 
eiiiployeiis has arisen over the fact that complainant attempteil to violate Its 
agreements by reducing the wages below the fair and reasonable market prices 
In the city of Philadelphia for the same. That neither the respondents or 
other emiiloyi-i'S who were members of the respondents’ unions have done any¬ 
thing In violation of coiiiplalimnt’s rights, and have cominlttc'd none of the 
unlawful acts mendoned In the complainant’s bill. 

Wherefore the res|)ondents pray that the lilll may be dismissed and they bo 
alloweil their ivroper costs. 

Hkciu kn, Cvub & Kumiss, 

Solicitors for Defendants. 

Kt.vtk of Pens.syi,v\ni.\, 

Couiitu of VhiladelpMa, «s; 

•Tohn Breen, .Tohn Ityson, Stephen Wood, William Lawlor, Edward Mc- 
(lliiichy, Grover Hess, 'Thomas Tully, Walter Brooks, Frederick Schofield, Peter 
nice, George Mason, SIdnej' Mason, Thomas Garrity, William Ulegle, Charles 
GiiU'sple, John Brleley, and Harry Marshall being duly sworn according to law, 
depose and say that the facts set forth In the foregoing answer are true and 
correct to the best of tlieir knowledge. Information, and belief. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this-day of June, A. 11, 1912. 

[SE.VL. I -, . 

Notary Pvblir. 

Mr. Btsikk. Mr. Breen, to what do you attribute the fact that you do not, 
since these iieoplc are enjoying the union benefits and more could be enjoyed 
Iierhaps by a stronger organization, that you do not unionize the trade more 
thoroughly in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bbeen. Well, I will state one of the great reasons is the ambition on 
the part of some of the men to become bosses, even though they receive salaries 
much below that the position they fill would require. That la one of the rea¬ 
sons and I will state an Instance- 

Mr. Btsif.k. That reason will be sufficient without any Illustration. 

Mr. Bbf.kn. It It be understood, all right; but we are not the ablest jieople 
in the world when It comes to education. I would like to Illustrate, If that 
will make It plainer. 

Mr. Busier. Very well. 

Mr. Bbeen. In the Dobson’s, a gentleman was boss of the weavers; there 
were seven loom fixers who were working piecework. Mr, Meadoweroft, and 
1 believe this to be a fact, I am sure It was a fact, was receiving $18 a week 
whilst the loom fixers who were working piecework were making from $25, 
$27, $29, and $30 a week, and a controvery arose. And that was the ultimate 
cause of the bringing of tho.se loom fixers’ wages down, because of a sugges¬ 
tion on the part of the boss that the men were making more money than he 
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I T dtf nii'in who woro willing to tflko posl* 
S -,ler fDem were receiving larger. 

workmen are not r-rone to 

ttvff'finiyntUni'< 1*4 siwpiv b»'raiit'’o thoy boHovo Jt Doops.sary to sacrifice the leader 
^roTume lo tlrn^ mel also <l.o.v are afraid to aOlde l.y the nltlmatum from 
tlio labor oreiitiizatlons. They arc afraid to belong to them, afraid of being 
a xdfed and they do not like io l)e .selected ti.s members of committees, do not 
Ilk,'to be torewfor redimsi.d by tlie organizi.tion, which 

Ihe organization If the orgaidzalion Is right, when requested to go to their em- 
iilovers tliev are afraid of the black list that ullliaatel.i < onu's. 

‘ Mr It siL So 1.. is a bhu k list in iMiiladeliibia, to your knowledge 

Mr. ItiiKKN Ob, yes; there has lieea a black list. 1 myselt have been black- 

’’^Mr. ]"rsi!oK.'''Thal is, you laue liccn refused lauployment at the shop where 
you fiauia’i'ly worki'il? 

Mr. Bitr.KX. Idscliarged atisolutely. , 

Mr. Htsii.k. Oocs Had Idadv list extend to oilier maiuilaeturers willi whom 

you liave never laid dealiagsV . ,i * i , 

.Mr tiucKN riiilisciu told tue, after I led him Io make a slatemeiit, ihat hi, 
did sixak of the matter of .Mr. .Maseland over Ihe plione—I doii-t know; I 
guess lie got hot. 

Mr. ItusiKk. Who Is .Mr. Maseland? 

Mr. HiiKKiv. A iiiemher of the tirm of Maseland Itros. on \\ estnioreland 


Alr. KfsiKK. It Is stateil that Ihe yVmerienn workmen receive less per unit, 
did receive less per unit in l.S!W than the Knglish workmen? 

Mr. rtiiKKN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Itfsir.K. 1)0 you know how those rates eomp.are now? 

Mr. ItiiKKN. Yes, sir. 

•Mr. ni-siKK. At Ihe iirescnt lime? 

Mr UuKUN. Yes, sir; I believe to-day Ihe general average pay per unit in 
taiiestry i-arpet is less in America than in England. It is not generally under- 
stiwid, hat neiertheless it is a fai'l and 1 know it. 

Mr. lit'siuK. Have yon nay lignres on that? 

Mr. lIucKN'. IVe can get lliem. 

Mr. Hi'sii'.k. 1 wish von would get ihem and snhinlt them to the eonmikssion. 

Mr. Itiiur.N. Yery well. 

Mr. ItusiKK. is Ihere something further you wish to say? 

Mr. liUKKN. Yes; [ would like to say to Ihe eommlssionors th.at the com¬ 
missioners should ask a liltle further the workmen as to their opinion of the 
ennse of the great depression that exists in business generally. They should 
not pass them up simply heeaiise they Inive not got the education. They 
should iisk us alioiit the general condition with the employer. They should 
nsk-the employer ahoiil our Inisiness and get it all out. My opinion Is, if tins — 
the eiiiise of ilie great depressioa in bnsliiesH is and has been, and It may be 
gonerally uiuierstood or not, lint I am going to say what my opinion is so 
you will know it. My opinion is tliat tliere is only two channels whereby 
money will go out in eireulation, only two, and that Is tiie difference between 
the reasonnlile and the exoriiltant jirlce of the commodities and necessities of 
life generally and the difrerenoe between the reasonnlile and the unreasonable 
wage or Ineomes of the great rank and tile of the people. 

On the top the differeneo Is his'imse by the eoneentratlon of the efforts of a 
few, whieli Is un-Amerlean—on the boi loin—which causes restraint of trade, 
money taken out of eireulation. On the bottom It is generally assumeil that 
labor organizations are a trust, Ihat it does restrain trade but It does not. 
Anything that adds to the voinme that ought to be in circulation certainly does 
not restrain any trade. 

I think these things should he noted. It has been admitted—Philadelphia— 
by some of the men who lestitiisl here, that the wages in Pennsylvania In vari¬ 
ous of the Industries Is one-thtrd less in Philadelphia. That one-third le-ss that 
Is paid here In Philadelphia than in other places Is Just one-third less out of 
the pockets of the consumer, and It organizeil labor has raised the wages, the 
8 000,000 organlztsl laboring people of this country has raised the wages, what 
is the the other 27,000,tKK) doing? Isn't It a fact that If those other 27,000.000 
XKtopIe was getting the same wages as the organizeil people, that all of that 
money would be added into circulation, and if all the consumers were spend- 
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lug that much more money wouldn’t the producer or the pr(Hlucer of the mate¬ 
rial have that much more to be taken out of the earth? Wouldn’t that ngnln 
add to the volume of money and help? 

It appears to me tliat the great ix>int Is that we want honest legislation at 
Washington, and honi-st workingmen that are willing to offer sacrltlcea for the 
mistakes of their fathers; don't we know here that If wo make mistakes of 
any kind that we are going to hand that inlslake to posterity? Do yon ex¬ 
pect that posterity will ever expect to overcome our mistakes without a sncrl- 
flce? 

Now, I think that, as I said before, laltor organizations can not or must he at 
this time—they must protwt themselves, and, as I saiil before, you never—this 
eommlttee would never be in existence but for the ituhllcity brought about by 
labor organizations. 

That is all T wish to say on that. Is that true, Mr. Chairman? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you be here at 2 o’clock, Mr. Breen? 

Mr. Bueen. Yes. sir. 

(At 12.30 o’clock a recess was taken until 2 o’clock.) 

AtTEB KBCESS—2 O’CLOCK P. M. 

Acting Chairman WEtNsrocK. You may proct-ed, Mr. Buslek. 

Mr. BtTsiEK. .Mr. Breen, will you please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN BEEEN—Continued. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The statement was made this morning, Mr. 
BriH'ti, I think by yourself, if not by yourself, then by some other labor rep¬ 
resentative, tliat tiie average wage paid In Philadelphia is about one-third less 
than that paid In other cities? 

Mr. Beeen. Why- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). Did I understand that cor- 
re< tly V 

Mr. Bke!'N. No. sir; I stated that one of the witnesses before the commis¬ 
sion last wis’.- made such a statement. 

Acting Clicirman Weinstock. Oh, yes. In how far do you think that state¬ 
ment is correct? 

Mr. Breen. 1 find that to be correct In our own husines.s. 

Acling Clnilrman Weinstock. In the tapestry business? 

Mr. Bree.n. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliat tlie wages paid here in Philadelphia in 
the tajiestry business are one-third less than the wages paid In other tnpe.stry 
centers? 

Mr. Breen. No, sir; the reverse; that Is, the Philadelphia tapestry workers 
are organized. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. I see. Do the wages in the tapestry Industry 
hero compare wltli tlie wages in other locaHties? 

Mr. Breen. In Tliompsonvllle, (-onn., wliere they are unorganized, there Is 
the two-loom system; also in tlie Smith, of Yonkers, N. Y.; Amsterdam, In 
Orange County, N. Y.—I think it is Orange County; and also in IliITton 
Glen, N. Y. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the wages lower than they are here? 

Mr. Breen. They are lower than tliey are here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Of your own knowleiige, do you know of any 
Industries where the wages are one-third less than they are elsewhere? 

Mr. Breen. To my knowleiige? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Breen. No, sir; not in the textiles. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know of any Industry where the wages 
are one-third lower? 

Mr. Breen. Only from hearsay of people who come from different parts of 
the country; that Is all, because I was never myself away. 

Acting Chairman 'Weinstock. Then all that you do know on that score Is 
purely from hearsay? 

Mr. Breen. Prom the testimony as I heard here, and that, of course, I am 
snpposeil to believe. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are you at all familiar with the cost of living 
In Philadelphia and the cost of living in other large cities? Do you know 
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nf vunr .>\vn kiiowlodj'.*? Hi >ou ever had an opportunity or the means of In- 
•stiK tiiw iH.ii nmiimimj: hoios that would ornible you to say authoritatively 
via. bor the oost of living' in l'lHladol|.lda Is liiKher or lower than elsewhere? 

Mr 1 !i<h.n 1 don't lliink so; I tlunkyou coulil get men who are more fitted- 
more lltteilWitnossos tloiii ni>solf, because I have not been away very much; 

'"A'cUu«''rbabin'm Wiassioi K. Thou you could Simply express opinions based 

ufMtn hc/irsny? ^ ^ ,, ,,, 

;Ur. liHKKW lUised uftoii linowUui}:^ thiit I derived from (he public press. 
Si'titifi CUiiini}:)n W'kj.v.sjock. 'I’/iat Is all. Ml*, lireeii. 

( U'/tiicss <*.\'eij>cd ) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR SPENCER. 

Mr. HT^4IKK. Whjit Is your position, Mr. Sponcer? 

Mr. Si>KN( hu. 1 nm .i <lii(‘<‘t<»r In Ihe eoiK-ern of .John & James Pobson (Inc.). 

Mr. HrsiKK. V«*ii nr(‘ one of the dlreetors? 

Mr. Si'K.NCKu. Ye.s, sir; iimiiuKlniC dlnvtor. 

Mr. Hi siKk. How lon^' hnw you luid (lud, position, Mr. Sponcer? 

Mr ScKNi Kit. The tllreetor’s jiosition, only (he lust 18 months, when the con¬ 
cern vvj'S IneorporapNl. 

Mr. Ih .siKK. Well, .nou worked for tlie concern In a directory capacity 
for a lonjiiT perioit than tluil? 

Mr. SeKNcKii. Heeti wltli the concern about live years. 

Mr. lU siKK. Wluit does your concern nuinufnctiire? 

Mr. Spkncku. C’ari>ot-pile fabrics, worsted, w'oolens, worsted spinnhu's, yarn 
spinning. 

Mr. HrsiKK. Any tapestry work? 

Mr. Si’KNCKH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. lU'siKic. How many peojile do yon employ out there? 

Mr. Si'KNCKu Well, in tlie carpet and plush mill we employ about 1,800 at 
the present time. 

Mr. HrsiKK. And liow many wlien you are running increnstnl capacity? 

Mr. SeicNt'Fu. Full capacity, run about 2,2(X). 

Mr. IlusiKK. Is there a (h'presslon in business now? 

Mr. ScKNcKu. Quite so; yes. 

Mr. IHjsikk. How' many ptsijiU* have you working for you under the age of 10 
years, approximately? 

Air. SeKN( Ku. About 150, 

Mr. Hr.siKK. What are the wages paid these minors? 

Mr. SrKN( KU. I paid—the biwa^st wage paid at the carpet mill Is $6; it runs 
from $0 up; only a small pniportion of them would get tlie $0; another propor¬ 
tion would get .$7, and perhaps uj) to $8. 

Mr. HrsiKic. In what deparlnuait ilo those children work? 

Mr. Sei’M'Ku. Work In the worsttsl spinning as dofCers and spinners and the 
silk wlmllng, principally, or spooling. 

Mr. Httsikk. How' many women do you employ, Mr. Spencer? Approxi¬ 
mately? 

Mr. ScKNCK'u. I would not like to say exactly. I diil not look that np. I 
should think W'c eniployiMl almost as many women as w’e do men—no, not as 
many; probably 40 per eent of them. 

Mr. litTsiKK. M^hat hours <)(> you huv(‘ in your plant? 

Mr. Rpenc'kr. Fifty-four hours u w'oek. 

Mr. Bu.sikk. In all liepartmenis? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Bvhikk. You pay l»y the piece rale, do you? 

Mr. Spencer. Some is pUnework; the mnjoritv. 1 think, Is daywork. 

Mr. Busier. What clns.s of work Is pi(H.‘ework? 

Mr. Spencer. IVeavlng is entirely plecew'ork, except exceptional cases, where 
the work is bud, or something like that. Our burling is piecework, and one or 
two other departments not emj>h>ylug a great many ptwiple; but the majority 
of It is daywork, barring the weaving, 

Mr. Busier. What Is the average wage of the weavers? 

Mr. Spencer. T think in our velvet department they will make about $13 a 
w’eek; they should make a little more in tlie plush department-—averaging $12 
to $18 there, t»o. 

Mr. Busier. You say that lu the plush department they make more? 
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Mr. Spencee. They should make more; yes, sir; tliere. I think, as a mutter 
of fact, they are making at least $12 a week, and some of them making $1S. 

Mr. Busier. Do any of what ntlght be termed journeymen weavers, iiumi who 
have learned their trades, make less than these amounts you have iiumed? 

Mr. Spencer. Not unless they are exceptionally poor weavers. 

Mr. Busier. What Is the highe.st that a good weaver makes? 

Mr. Spencer. Twenty or twenty-one dollars. 

Mr. Busier. Are you familiar with the trade In general, ontshle of Phila¬ 
delphia—that la, as to hours of labor and wages paid? 

Mr. Spencer. I think fairly so. 

Mr. ItusiKR. AVell, state what you can as to how rhlladelphia wages coniiiare 
with competing mills, and also how hours compare with lonipetlng mills. 

Mr. Spencer. Well, certninl.v in the carpet trade wages paid here are niiK h 
larger than are paid nil throughout New York State, where our eonipelliion 
< om(-s from. The hours I don’t know about there. 

Mr. Busier. But you pa.v on a unit basis? 

Mr. .SpigniEu. We pay so much per yard, depending on the grade of goods we 
are weaving. 

Mr. Busier. And your .yard cost is higher than comiietlng iiarls? 

Mr. Spencer. It certainly ought to be; has to be. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. T believe there Is a strike on at .vour mill now, is there not? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know the cause of this strike? 

Sir. Spencer. It appeared for some time that the experienced weavers on a 
liner grade of goods were not able to make more tlian .$12 a wi-ek, wliereas tlie 
Inexiierienced weavers, or the weavers that were fortunate enough to have coarse 
work in their loom, were running up to .$17, .$18, and .$20 a week. TImt made a 
great discontent with the good weavers, and whenever a loom was changed from 
the coarser onto a finer grade of goods, the weaver would object to it, and it 
seemed hard that all our best weavers should be making the least amount of 
money, so a general readjustment was made In the wages paid, and It was put 
on n pick basis, with various Increases, deiiending on the set, whether It was 
liner work or not. 

.Mr. Busii.i". Did you decrease or increase the total wages paid In .vour shoj)? 

Mr. Spenciui. I think the total would probably have gone up, the gradual 
tendency is toward liner work in that department, which would naturally mean 
an lncren.se rather than a decrease. 

Mr. Bi siER. But the idea was to make the workers working on the poorer 
grades of stuff take care of the increase which you were going to give to tlie 
workers on the better grades of stuff? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Have you an einiiloyers’ association, here in I’hiladelphla, of 
textile manufacturers? 

Mr. Spencer. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Busier. An association of the textile manufacturers for any purpose 
whatsoever? 

Mr. Spencer. None that 1 know of. 

Mr. Busier. Your linn Is not a meinher of any association? 

Mr. Spencer. Probably a member of some association, but I don’t know. 
Well, probably an a.ssociation of woolen manufacturers, or soniethlug, but I 
don’t know anything about It. 

Mr. Busier. You don’t know an.vthing alwut the purposes of this a.ssociation? 

Mr. Spencer. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Yours has alwa.vs been what is known as an open shop? 

Mr. Spencer. I believe so. 

Mr. Busier. Do you refu.se to deal with the unions as a body? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What is your attitude toward membership in unions by your 
workers? 

Mr. Spencer. We pay no attention to that whatsoever. They probably, and I 
suppose the majority of our workers, do belong to unions. We have no objec¬ 
tion to them belonging to it, but we want to deal with our laiople as our peo- 
hnd not with outside—what we call outside—labor leaders. 

Mr. Busier. How many strikes have you had there since you have been there? 

Mr. Spencer. We have constant strikes. 

Mr. Busier. Constant strikes? 
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str/ke', or innv do you go about it. Do you like .iitTeivut peopio to take their 
places, or do lliese jicopl<, g( nerally come Imck? 

Mr. .Spk.ncku. Tljoy generally come back, almost invarmbly. „mi|„Hnn«? 
Mr Iti sii Ii. 1*0 roll take llieni liaek irrespeetne ot tlieir union nffiliations? 

Mr Sppmkii. Yes', sir; we don't know wlietlier they liolong to unions or imt. 
Mr llrsiiiii. 'file prices wideli you iiay lor yonr lalior, I assume from yoim 
testimony, is tllctated largely by the competition that you have to meet Irom 

"^Mr Spk.si'EU. Dictated rery largely by the prices paid by other mills in the 
Hiun(‘ JUk* of busilioNJS li\ Ibis city. 

Mr. Ursii'.K. In tliiscityV 

Mr" Is I bore aiiv reasonable oi>,)ection to a scheme whereby the em- 

pliwers might get together and all agree to pay higher wages, removing that 
competition wlilch would prevent you from paying lilgher wages than are now 

*’"Mr. Si-KNCKH. Tliat would have to bo all over the eastern coast of the United 

States, I imagine. .... 

Mr Iti'sii K. Hut if lliere were a law universal in its application, that is, 
for tills country, which would creale a limited workday, and, to go a step 
farther, create a miniinnm wage, do you think there would be any objection 
to sucli a law on the part of manufacturers? 

Mr. SpKsiiai. I don't see wliy any manufacturer should object if be la on the 
same bii.sls ot hours and wages as any other manufacturer; whether it is eight 
liours or six hours makes no dilTerence, as long as they are all on the same 


l)nsis. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. You heard Mr. Krecn this morning in his testimony, did you 
not? 

Mr. Spencek. Yes. 

Mr. Iti siEK. Is lliere any statement you wish to make in reply to the state¬ 
ments mnde by him concerning Hie Dobbins mill or any olilcer thereof? 

Mr. SPENcbat. Well, I would like—it is ratlier hard to say. The alleged acts 
took iiiiice liefore I was connected with the firm. I think tlie name mentioned 
was Mr. Meltercroft and Mr. Denton, wlio are supposed to have acted as 
medlaries between the ollice, and they are both dead—at least one of them, 
I am sure is; and 1 can not imagine Mr. .Tames IXibbins offering anybody twice 
as much as lie ever made for the rest of his life. It seems incomprehensible 
to ni<‘. 

Mr. lJusiEK. That is all. 

Clomniissioner O'Connei.i.. Are tliere many accidents in your line of Industry' 

Mr. Spencer. I don’t think many serious ones, sir. 

Oommlssloner D'C'onneli.. 'I'ake the year have you any idea how manj 

accidents (K'curred in the mills during that year? 

Mr. Spencer. No, sir; I would not offer—I know the slightest cut or anythin) 
of that kind we imniesliately sent a man to the department, but I don’s kneiv 
whether they made a report of it. The report is on file, 1 suppose, at Harris 
burg, but I would not say of my own knowledge how many. 

Comnil.ssioner O't’oNsr.i.i.. Have you any department or room set aside in th 
mill for the purpose of taking care of the accidents—first aid? 

Mr. Spe-ncer. We have not a place arranged for that purpose at the presen 
time. Wo have a room where we have a chemist In charge, where all accident 
go, but we have no rest room or hospital space at the present time. If that 1 
what you iiiean. 

Commissioner O’Conneli., You, of course, made a report to the State omclal 
in accordaiilv with the law of the number of accidents occurring during th 
last year? 
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Mr. Spenckb. Yes, sir. 

Comuiissloner O’CoNNEii. Would you kindly furnish the commission with » 
copy of that report? 

Mr. Spenceb. Certainly. 

Comriil.ssloner O’Connei.i,. Send It to us, please. 

Mr. Spencek, Yes, sir. 

(Mr. Spencer subsequently sent In the following statement:) 

statement of acfitlents Umino year WIS. 

Carpet and plush mills: 

Nov. 1!). Mrs. It. McNealls, lien<l l)a<'k of ear injured. 

Nov. 28. David Ilendrie, face scalded. 

Dec. 20. Harry lleain, left arm broken. 

Ilradford mills: 

Feb. 24. Marie Itosle, ribs Injured. 

F»‘b. 27. E<hvard Hogan, out In back of head. 

Feb. 27. Albert Ciilpan, slight cut on forehead. 

Mar. 1!). .lolin Itlildle, collar bone broken. 

Mount V\'rnon worsted mills: 

.Ian. 7. Francis K<'rsclier, little lingcn- <aiight In wheel. 

Dec. 1. William Peters, caught under wheel guard. 

Koinerset mills: 

Sept. 25. Edwin I.«ver, groin Injured. 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. How many employees did you say you operate In 
jijur mill? 

Mr. Spencer. I say, at the mill where I siiend most of my time, about 1,800 
at the present time—at the carjiet and plush mill. 

Commissioner D’Connei.l. You have .some other mills besides that? 

Mr. Spe.nceu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneel. How many other mills? 

IVIr. .Spencer. I suppose It runs to about 4,000, all told. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Including (be 1,800 men at the mill where you are? 

■Ml’. Spemer. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner 0'Co.nnei.i.. That Is all I have. 

Commissioner Lenno.n. 1 understood .voti to say that there were .some con¬ 
tentions in the way of strikes almo.st conlimiidl.v in ,\our place: at least, every 
tear more or less of them? 

.Mr. Spencer. We seem to invariably have a strike in the .spring, sir, with 
umie d(‘partment. 

Conmdsslom'r I.e.nnon. Wtna* >on heni this morning when Mr. Hayes and 
Mr. Yost, of the Bottle Blowers’ Assochition, lestilied? 

■Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner T.enno.n. You laainl their testimon,v, then? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Le.nnon. Do you believe it would he possible to accomplish In 
the textile Industry that you represent something of Ihe same character that 
they have accorajilished, whereby they have had no strikes In 25 years, by 
collective bargaining betwet'n the employers and the union? 

Mr. Spencer. I sbmild doubt It, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, why Is It? Is the nature of the people different 
in this Industry than they are in the other one? 

Mr. Spencer. No; but unle.ss It would be a very magnanimous or very un¬ 
usual lalair leader I think It wouhl be hard to have him look at the thing from 
anything but his own particular point of view. 

Commissioner I.enno.n. A.s a representative, I think I am Justlfled In saying 
that Mr. Hayes has no peer as a strong representative of the glass-bottle blow¬ 
ers. While he Is a preeminently honorable gentleman, yet I am confident that 
when he is presenting the case of the bottle blowers there Is no living man no 
this continent that can present his own side of the case much better, so there 
can not be any advantage In that trade because of the case of the working 
people not being well presented. 

Mr. Spencer. But It may be, sir, that the ca.se of the working iieople In the 
union Is well presenteil, but there may be those not In the union that their 
oa.se Is very badly presented, because the better you present the one the worse 
you present the other, as I see it 
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Coiniulfi.MJoiior LENNf>N'. Tlio Question 1 usked presupposed that there would 
bo thorouffh orffiiiiixiitIon on tbo part of tJie luaiiufacturers in Philadelphia 
and thorouKb tn'daniyAitiou oit t/u* part of tiie eiiipioyeos, and that then industry 
would he ropresentod by Ihoir resj>ectlve co/umlttees. 

Mr. Spknceb. I do not think the conditions are the same In any two places. 
There Is only one other ilriu in rhiladel])lilu that makes the same goods us we 
do in our velvet departm<‘nt. So it would simply be a case of where we are 
the biggest in that line; so, therefore, it would be with us alone. 

Commissioner Lknnon. S<* you do not helleve, then, that collective bargaining 
ill your trade on the same basis as the glass workers have it would be practi¬ 
cable? 

Mr. Spknckk. I don’t think so. 

Oommlssloner Lennon. And yet the examples that have tried It are very suc¬ 
cessful. We have laid u luiinber of trades appear before us testifying to long 
periods of induslrlal pea<e througli tb(‘ i»oll(y of colleclive bargaining, I can 
nut Just ui>preelate bow the intricacies of the trade would make it lmpossit)le 
In one inslance more than In anotluT. 

Mr. ScKNCKU. '^I'liut is soinelhlng I would not like to try to explain. It would 
lake a much gn*atcr brain than mine to do It. 

(%>nanissloncr Lknnon. 'J'liat is all. 

Actlin (’hulrman Wkinsumk. Of course you realize, Mr. Spencer, that the 
employers’ ussociullons may be divided Into two distinct kinds of employers; 
One, the employer that fellows the metliod of indlvi<luul Imrgaliung wllii his 
worki'vs; two, ihe emi)l4)yer wlio follows the inothod of collective bargaining 
with his A\orK(‘rs. 

Mr. Spenckh. Y(‘s. sir. 

Acting (Qmirmau Wiunstock. I take it, Mr. Spencer, that your institution 
follows the plan of lndlvld\ial bargaining. 

Mr. Si'KNCKK. Uy that you mean - 

Acting Clmirman Weinshs Iy. Or collective bargaining. Do I make my.self 
clear wlieii I use the terms “individual bargaining” and “collective bargain¬ 
ing”? Those terms are not always understood l>y every one alike. 

Mr. Sfenck.k. I iloii’l think I quite get your meaning. 

Aetlng (’liairnian Wkinstock. P.y iialivldual bargaining, that is where the 
employer makes a bargain with (ntch separate worker. 

Mr. Si’KNt'Eit. N(», sir; wo do not do that. 

Acting tlialrmun Wkin.stock. And colhvllvo bargaining is where employers, 
either individually or coiioctively, make one bargain with the reprosentatlve.s of 
the worU«‘rs that applies to all workers. You do collective bargaining, then, 
do you? 

Mr. ScRNCEit. It is not clear to mo. If a man comes to work and asks to 
weave, he Is given a Job on a loom, if there Is a vacancy. Tlie work is ex- 
plaitusl, ami ho either takes the job or leaves It, 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How is the wage arranged or arrived at? Do 
you hx it as the employer, nrldtrarlly. or is that arranged by conference with 
the man? 

Mr. Spenceu. With our own organizatbui. 

Acting (^mlnnan Wkinstock. That Is, the p<M)])lt‘ In vour mill are organized? 
Mr. Spknckk. YVs. sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And they oUM’t r<*pre.sentatlve.s and deal with— 
you deal with those representatives? 

Mr. Spenceu. No. .sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Ami come to an agrtHunent with them? 

Mr. Speni'KB. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman W'ktn.sto(’k. You do not? 

Mr. Spenckk. No, sir. 

Acting ( halrinan Wkinstock. IMea.se explain .lust how the rate is aiTive<l at. 
Mr. Spencer. There Is a rate of so much a pick, or something of that kind. 
The rate lias la^en establisluMl and is well known. 

Acting Chairman W’etnstock. How was H established? 

Mr. Spencer. It was originally estahUshwl, I suppose, when the grade was 
first made. 

Acting Chairman W'einstock. Did lal>or have any voice in fixing that? 

Mr. Spencer. IToliuhly a great voice, because every time a new fabric is 
made the weavers, tlie foremen, and ourselves have a short consultation on that. 

Acting Chairman W'einstock. If there is a conference consisting of the fore¬ 
man, a representative of your-- 
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Mr. Spences. Office. 

Acting C'lialrman Weinstock (coatlnulng). And a representative of the work¬ 
ers, one that Is chosen by the workers? 

Mr. .Si’E.vcEic I prestiine so; I don’t know how they choose him, or anything 
ot that kind, tint there is gt'nerall.v a committee of tl>e weavers of tlint par¬ 
ticular grade comes down. 

Acting ('hairiunn Weinstock. How are they selected? 

Mr. Si'E.NCEK. I'lie weavers select them. 

Acting (.'liairmati Wienstock. It Is the repre.sentative of the committee? 

Jlr. SrKM'En. Yes, .sir. 

Acting f'hainnan Weinstock. 'I'he tiiree factors get togetlier and discuss the 
matter and arrive at the price? 

Mr. RpENCtJi. Yes, sir. 

Acting Ohalrman Weinstock. In tliat case, tlie lalxir has a voice In tlxlng a 
rate? 

Mr. SrENCEit. Yes, sir. 

Acting <'11011111011 WEtN.STocK. Supposing this group, this conference group 
that >on tell us ahont. is nnalde to come to an understanding. What liappeiis't 

Mr. .Si’ENcEit. Then the olliee—what the otRee does will eillier rcniain the rati‘, 
jr the weavers throw up their jobs. 

Acting I'halrnian Weinstock. I sei*; tliat Is, if you have what may he termed 
1 hung Jury, if you can not agriT, then the rate llxed liy the olllce prevails? 

Mr. Si'ENCEK. I’es, sir. 

Acting ('liairnian Wein.stock. I'liless the men go on a strike. 

Mr. Si’e.nceh. Well, it generally prevails when they do. 

Acting ('hairiiiaii Weinstock. Even wlien they do go on a strike, experience 
lias shown that it nltlinalel.v prevails? 

Mr. .SpENCEK, Yes, sir. 

Acting Eliairnian Weinstock. When the two can not agree, do you ever 
refer tlie niattiT to a tliird party, an arliltrator, in tlie hope of avoiding cessa¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Spencfui. We do not, as a rule, liave trouhle; Ihi- weavers generally 
vaiit more, not always more, but generally more Uiaii the oIRee fixes, then It 
is put on u Inal. The weavers will be asked to try it for two w-eeks, and if 
they <im not iiiuke wages, the rate will then ho changed. 

Acting f'hainnan Wein.stock. I s(>e. 

Mr. Spencek. To a great extent, we find our people are (piito fair and square 
ylth us in that way. and we will go on that basis. 

Aetiiig f.'hairman WniNSTorK. How often does it liappen, Mr. Sjiencer, that 
t new rate has to he established on a new fabric? 

Mr. SPEN'eni. About four times a year. 

Acting (fiiairmaii Weinnstock. About four times a year? 

Mr. SpF.Ncm Y*es, sir. Or, If we can not agree, the weaver will be put on 
iaywork. 

Aeting Chairman Weinstock. In your particular Industry can you give us an 
dea of how many strikes yon have had, say, In the last five years? 

Mr. Spenceu. I would not like to say, heeniise a strike might be where the 
leople were out for one day or two days, I wouhl hardly call it a strike. We 
lave not had anything very serious tliere In the lust several vears, since I 
lave been connecteil with it. 

Acting Chairman 'We in stock.. How long have you been connecte<i with it? 

Mr. Spenceb. Five years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you had any strikes ilurlug that period, 
«r. Silencer, tliat would be regarded as a serious strike, where the men have 
lult work for a week or more? 

Mr. Spenceb. Y'es, sir. we have had. 

Acting Clnilrraan Weinstock. Alsiut liow many would you say? 

Mr. Spenceb. Three. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliree? 

Mr. Spenceb. Y(>s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Involving liow many men? 

Mr. Spenceb. Tlio.se strikes were generally starteil by. for Instance, the 
rutters going out. When the cutters go out it stops the weavers and stops the 
lyehouses and all people related in the industry. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Sympathetic strikes? 

Mr. Spenceb. No, sir; they had to stop because one could not go without the 
ither. 
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Acting Chairman WKrNSToc K. What ^^as the cuusi' of fhoNO piirth iihir strikes? 
Was It where you were nti.ihle to agree ution the price ami the men were 
unwilling to siihmit to the price you olTeredV 

Mr. Hi'KNCEB. No, sir. In this case It would he that the cutters or loom 
fixers wanted a Hat increase of 10 per cent. The olllce would not agree to It, 
therefore they woiilil stop their work. 

Acting Cludrman WitiNsrtK'K. Exactly, heoause there wa.s a difference us to 
the amount of wage to be paid? 

Mr. Ki'ENeKii. Yt'S, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wni.v.srot k. Well, when you dealt with the workers In 
those Instance.s, I take it you dealt with the commlttoe'i? 

Mr. Ki'ENcKit. Ves, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wf.instock. The coinnilth'cs appointed hy them? 

Mr. Si'ENCKit. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. Tlnyi evidently you must have nilsunderstood 
Commls-sloner Eennon. I giithereil from the answer that you made to Com¬ 
missioner Lennon that you did not practice collective lairgtiining, and did not, 
perhaps, believe In collective hargalnlng. ami yet, from the explamttion you 
nttdte, Mr. Spencer, it is tpiile i)laln that you do engage' la collective hargalnlng, 
and that you do ri'oognlze organized labor, ht'cause you rt'cognized that com¬ 
mittee that was appointed hy the weavers. 

Mr. SrKNci.a. AVe recogidze any comndttce from our own iilace; we dii not 
recognize any committee that comes in from the outside. I misunderstoixl the 
commissioner’s ipiestlon. 

Acting Chalrnain WEia.srot k. Yi>u draw a distim tion there between your 
own labor and ri‘|ircsenlal Ives of labor coming from tlie outside? 

Mr. Si’ENCER. A'es. sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Y'ou will rt'cognlze organlrtsl labor within 
your own plants- 

Mr. ScENCEB (Interrupting). A'es. 

Acting Chalrnnin AVein'sicx ic (continuing), lint you will not recognize rej>- 
rest'litatlves of organized labor from without your )ilani V 

Mr. Spencek. No. 

Acllng Chiilrman AVeinstock. How many employers are there, competing 
manufacturers with yourself. In tin* same Industry in this territory? 

Mr. Scst.NOEU. Oh, in the carpet line, I suppose there are about a dozen. 

Acting Chairman AVei.nstock. Are they organized us an association? 

Mr. Si’ENCEu. I know of none. 

Acting Chairman Whikstock. Each man or concern is an Independent con¬ 
cern ? 

Mr. Si'ENCEB. At least our concern ; 1 don't know about the other concerns. 
AVe paddle our own canotc 

Acllng Chiilrman AA'einstock. Po you know whether the workers are fed¬ 
erated, or whether their organization Is conhned simply to their own class? 

Mr. Spencer. I Imagine the.v are federated. 

Acting Chairman AVEiNsroctc. Now, when Commissioner Lennon askisl you 
the ttnestlon as to whether you thought the same conditions as we were told 
this morning existed in the bottle-blowing industry, and iis we are told on Sat¬ 
urday existed in the pottery Industry, as to whether those conditions could lie 
dnpllcattHl in your Industry—Unit is, the mutual organization, collective bar¬ 
gaining, trade agris'inents—you gave it as your opinion, Mr. Spencer, that you 
did not think it camid be done successfully in your industry. 

Now, will you be gtaid enough to tell us why you do not think It could be 
done In your'industry us well as It seems It is being done In these others? 

Mr. Spencer. AVell, that opens up ii broad field and it simply calls for my 
personal opinion, which In my case Is porhiips not worth a great deal. I have 
not found that our working iti-ople tire at all fair in those matters. By that I 
—^you try to find out or ask them point-blank what they can weave per 
djiy—a common day’s work, and they will answer they can weave 10 yards, and 
.vou make one pUs ework biised on Unit 10 yard.s, and you find they are weaving 
18 yards. Now, tliose things tend to destroy your faith in common honesty. 

Acting Chidrmau AVkinstock. AYell, now, has that plan ever been trietl In 
your Imlustry? That Is, the plan of the manufacturers, or the greater part of 
the emnlo.vers, being organiztsl on the one hand, and the workers being organized 
and fetlerattsl on the other hand, and the two organizations, ns organizations, 
come in together aii,d discuss your problems, and coming to an understanding. 
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or In onse of falling to como to an nnderstamllng, submitting to arbitration, 
and thon entering into a trade agreement? 

Mr. Spenckb. I think not. 

Afting Obulnnun Weinht«»ck. That 1ms not boon tried? 

Mr. Spknckb. I think not. 

Aetlng t'hairman Weinstock. Well, then, when you say that you do not think 
the plan <?oiikl bo smvt‘.ssfully duplicaUNi in your Industry, you. of cours(‘, then, 
give It merely as a matter of opinion and not because it has been tried out and 
failed ? 

Mr. Spenc er. That Is what I said a moment ago. 

Acting (’hairinaii WEiNsrocK. Now, woubl it lad, in your .ludgment, bo well 
worth trying, witlt these other liidustrk‘s as object lessons before you, where 
it has been successfully carried out, and where both tlie emj>l(»yers and the 
workers t<*ll us it has made for industrial peace and for the minimizing of in¬ 
dustrial unrest, und where it has led, as tlu*y < lalm, to a more <M)rdial ami mutual 
ft*c‘llng—would it not be well worth while to try It also in your Imlustry? 

Mr. Spknckr. Tluit might be. 1 think in our particular plants tlie relations 
betwcH'ii tlie einplojers and tin* employ tvs are very favorable and cordial. There 
are people thiae who ha\e Ikmui working there for many, many years; and some of 
their chihlren and grandchihlren have worked tlnu’e; ami thc\v arc* going on—pro¬ 
motions to foreiiianshlps generally come from the ranks and seldom from the 
outshlc'—and I .should think that tluTe Is an opportunity for anybmly in that par¬ 
ticular trade. 

A< tlng ('hairinan Wkinhtock, Among other things, Mr. S|X*neer, that this oom- 
mls'iion will be e.xpecti.'il to report on ami to make re<*ominen<latlon.s Is as to 
wbetlier or no, us the outcome of oiir Investigations, we have found (hat mutual 
recognition, tlie enlering into trade agrcHunents, does or (h>es not make for in¬ 
dustrial peace. If we find that the pr<‘]MUideran<e of evhkuico l.s in favor of n 
trade agreement it will Ikm oiiic our duty to recommend it. If on the other liaml 
Ave find that the preiioiideram o of evhlence is against the Hade agreement as 
making for the highest degree of industrial i>eace, we shall have to recommoml 
against the tra<ie agi’<‘enient. 

Now, cmikl >ou not, at this time*—suppose that you try to give us from your 
fund of in-’-*rmatlou s«*mcthlng that will Jielp us more intelligently to come to a 
conclusion f<>v or against tra^le agrt‘einenls. If you cun <k> so, tliat will bo very 
much upprciiated. 

Mr. Si’ENcKR. Well, there again, .sir, it would be only my own p(*rsonal opinion, 
which I do not think would be worth very much to you. 

Acting c’huinnan Wkinstock. We should he glad to have that. You have had 
an <jjiportuuit.v of making ohs(*rvall<uis; you are holding a very important posi¬ 
tion, ami I take It you keep yourself informed not only on your own industry 
but kindred industries, and hence y our judgment ought to be valuable. 

Mr. Spencer. I think the average manufacturer—at least, in our plant—wants 
to see the wtirkor getting good wogc*s. It is to our beuertt to have them get 
good wages; ami while 1 think tliey can make better terms by dealing with us 
than they can by belonging to a union and trying, perliups, to force our hand, 
as I will imt It- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). You mean that the individual 
worker can deal with you as an individual rather tlian dealing with you tlirough 
Ids union. 

Mr. Spencer. No; dealing witii us as a body within the mill, but not going 
outside. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Oh, yes; I see. 

Mr. Spencer. If all the workers could unite it would be all right; and If all 
the manufacturers, all the unions, could have such an ldeu]f.stic condition, but I 
don’t think It will come. I K<*e no sign of it. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stik k. Does it mean, Mr. Spencer, that the workers 
in your plant, for example, can get better terms and better conditions by ileallng 
■with you direct, as a body—not ns individuals, but as a bmly, I take it—than they 
could by attempting to deal with you indirectly through some outside medium? 

Mr. Spencer. I think, without a que.stion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But in dealing with your workers you deal with 
them collectively? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir; or as individuals either. One man will come with a 
grievance, and he will l^e listened to as If they came four and five at a time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, let me ask you, Mr. Spencer—let me put 
my question In a little dl/ferent form. 
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Suppose some civic worker In hJioiii you have confidence, wlioni you knew 
was acting In gootl fuftfi and liad no selfish ends In view, should come to you 
and say, “Mr. Spencer, w<‘ would like to see an experiment tried In your In- 
dn.stry that has been workecl out so successfully In other Industries—the potteries 
and prlntliiff truiles, and the women’s garment trades in New York and Chicago, 
the clothing tratles—and proi>ose to make an effort to organize all your em¬ 
ployers on one side, and to have the workers organized on another side, with a 
view to collective bargaining and ti'ade agreements.” What would be your 
attitude toward experimenting along lho.se lines? 

Mr. Spenckb. I would be perfe< lly open to be convinced, and am very willing 
to give anylhlug a trial that would tend to make pleasanter relations. 

Acting Chairman Wk.instock. How would it, taking the successful results in 
other Industries as a base, you would think that the plan at least would be 
worthy of a trial In your Industry? 

Mr. Spekckb. If I could t would; I am not satisfied id)Out the others, where 
It has worked out at the inesimt time. I dr>n’t think It would work out, but I 
would be willing to tr.v and be or«‘n to conviction. 

Acting Chairman I\' kin .stock. I t.ake it, Mr. .Spencer, that your relations with 
your comi)etltors are friendly? 

Mr. Si’ENcKU. I think so. 

Acting fUialrman Weinktock. That Is, you frequently come together and 
discuss mailers tn geneial? There Is no hostility among the emplovers, is 
there? 

Mr. .SI’KNCKU. I have never gotten together with them at all myself, I don’t 
think. 

Ailing (Mmlrnmn Wein.stoi:k. Is there any feeling of hostility among the 
employers in your Industry? 

Mr. Spknceb. No; I don't know of any. 

Acting Chairman AVki.nstoik. It would he no dillieult matter whatever to 
bring them together for an oiien conferenee to discuss the matter, would it? 

Mr. Spknceu. 1 think not. 

Acting Chairman IVeinstock. And if some one came along and offercsl to do 
that, do you tldnk there would be any iiliji'ctlon on li»e i>art of an.v employer 
coming together for a nonollicial conl'erence on the matter? 

Mr. Spencek. I should not see why there sliould be. 

Acting Cliairman 'W einstock. And if the consimsus of opinion of these em¬ 
ployers, after the inatler had been discussed from tliat point of view, was tliat 
the plan was worthy of an effort, rvas worthy of a trial, it could he then curried 
on, could it not? 

Mr. Spe;nceu. I suiqiose so. If the con.sensus of opinion was that way 

Acting Cliairman IVeinstock. Wliat is tlie altitude of tlie employers in your 
industry, Mr. Spenci'r. toward llie enactment of a workmen’s comiiensatlon"act? 

Mr. Spencek. I’ersotially, I have always tlionght very higliiy of it. I tliink it 
would be a great thing for tlie worker and also a very gmid tiling for the manu¬ 
facturer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So thal you would favor it? 

Mr. Spencek. Yer.v much. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. .\s l,eing mutually ad\aniageous? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tliat is all. Tiiank >ou verv much Mr 
Spencer. ' ’ 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. W. PARK MOORE. 

“Mr. Biisiek. I’lea.se give your name in full. 

Mr, Moobe. W. P. Moore. 

Mr. Bcsiek. And you are connecteil wltli the Brown Knitting Co.? 

Mr. Moobe. Manager and treasurer. 

Mr. Busier. Manager and treasurer? 

Mr. Moore. Y’es. 

Mr. Busier. That Is a branch of the textile Industry in which the commls.sloa 
Is also Interested? 

Mr. Moobe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How many pixiple are employeil in your plant, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moobe. Bight hundrtsl and ninety-six at jiresent. 

Mr. Busier. At present. What is the top capacity? 
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Mr, Moobe. The regular capacity? 

Mr. Busiek. Tea. 

Mr. Moobe. That Is the full quota. 

Mr. Busier. You are running full time? .... , v . 

Mr Moobe. Not at present; we are running full quanllty of people, but not 


full hours. 

Mr. Busier. I see 

Mr. Moobe. About CO per cent at present. 

Mr. Busier. What are the chief products of your mills? 

Mr. Moobe. Hosiery enllrely. 

Mr. Busier. Entirely? 

Mr. Moobe. Yes; full-fashioned hosiery. 

Mr Busier. That Is the hosiery that Is knit without a seam? 


Mr. Moobe. No; Just the opposite. 

Mr. Busier. Just the opposite? „ , . . 

Mr. Moobe. Yes; full fashioned Is shaped to fit the leg. Seamless hosiery, 


the other classification, Is without a seam. 

Mr. Busier. What per cent of your employees are women? 

Mr Moobe. Otir present quota Is 377 males and hilt femah-s. 
Mr. Bt'siEic. Have you a classification of your employees there? 
Mr. Moobe. The minors, and so forth? 


Mr. Busier. Yes. , - , 

Mr. Moobe. Three hundred anil seventy-seven males, .719 females. 


Mr. Busier. Minors? 

Mr. Moobe. No ; that Is the total. Among them is 119 minors. 
Mr. Busier. How are they divided? 

Mr. Moobe. Fifty-seven males and slxty-two females. 

Mr. Busier. Those minors, are those under 21 or under 16? 


Mr. Moore. Between 14 and 16. 

Mr. Busier. And what work can tho.se minors between 14 and 16 do almnt 


the mill, or what do they do? 

Mr. Moobe. Well, they do turning and help different ways, help on frames. 
Thev grow up to take the main positions later. 

mV. Busii.k'. They come In at the bottom ami work themselves up? 

Mr. Moobe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What wages are paid to minors? 

Mr. SIoOBE. Average about 
Mr. Busier. What is the low? 

Mr. Moobe. They start about $3.50. 

Mr. Busier. And work up to an average of about .$5 before tliey are 17? 


Mr. Mikibe. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Before th<‘y are 16? 

Mr. Moobe. They work up at different wages. 

Mr. Busier. How many adult workers have you, do you know? 

Mr. Moobe. Well, adult, that means- 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). I mean over 21? 

Mr. Moobe. Well, I suppose there are 70 per cent. 

Mr. Busier. About 70 per cent. 

Mr. Moobe. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. AVhat.ls the average wage paid for an adult worker? 

Mr. Moobe. Well, I can give you our total wages; the last full pay was 
$21,600, two weeks’ pay; that Is average total of about $24 for two weeks’ pay 


for the entire employees. 

Mr. Busier. Thirty jier cent of your employees, then, are minors, which 
would greatly reduce the average? 

Mr. Moobe. Well, I don’t want to say 30 iier cent, about; some of those are 
over 16, you know. 

Mr. Busier. I see. 

Mr. Moobe. Between 14 and 16. There la only about 15 per cent between 14 
and 1& ... 

Mr. Busier. That Is, then, the average wage, Including all employees, is 
about $12 a week? 

Mr. Moobe. The entire quota. 

Mr. Busier. Now, were you working full time when that wage was made? 

Mir. Moobb. Tea; that Is a full-time pay roll. 

Mr. Busier. That is a full pay roll? 

Mr. Moobe. Tes. 
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Mr. Buhikk. Is your Arm what Is known as an open shop? 

Mr. Moouk. We consider It an open shop. 

Mr. lirsiKK. And you make no .((nirncts with organized labor; that is, as 
afliiiated with llie inlernalional organization? 

Mr. MooiiE. No; «e pay wiiat is con.si(iere(i union wages. 

Mr. liusiKiv. And you taking, in arriving at wlmt are union wages, you take 
tile union scale wliere tliere is a closeii slioii in Idiiladelphia and pay that 
wage? 

Mr. Moobk. Pay tlie regular set wages for fashioned liosiery weaving. 

Mr. llusii.K. I’.ul you do llmt witlionl any specilic agreement with the unions? 

Mr. Mooiii'i Weil.'tliat is, oar wages are generally established in all the fash¬ 
ioned mills; tliey practically all )iay llie same. 

Mr. Itpsinic. What olijection, if any, have you to dealing vvith the ofllcers of 
tlie International union in the lixiug of this wage, since you pay the union 
scale? 

Mr. Moouk. Never saw any necessity for it; we deal with our own people. 

Mr. Itr.siKK. Have you had any .strikes wldch were engineered by the labor 
union? 

.Mr. Mooke. No; we have bad no strikes for a good many years. The last 
strike we had was In 1909, and tliat was a sympathetic strike with the trolley 
Strike. 

Mr. Bt.s KK. It wins? 

Mr. Moouk. We had some small disputes, but ordinarily settled them our¬ 
selves among our own people. 

Air. Iti'.siKK. Will'll you sirike a period of deiiresslon, instead of laying off 
people, .voii put everyliody on iiart time or give tlieiii all a share of that work? 

Air. AIookk. As near as wi' <’an. 

Air. IlL'siKK. Wind alioiit the advanie in iiroteetion of machinei'y In the last 
few years? Has tliere Iieen a marked increase in protective devices for 
machinery ns tlie result of legislniloii? 

Air. AIooue. AVe Inive all dangerous parts of the machinery—elevators and 
like that—wo have device.s installed wliieli are passed by the State factory 
inspectors. 

Air. Iti siEK. Well, who sets llie pace, the legislature or the mills, in the 
matter of proteeilng machinery? 

Air. AIoouk. AVell, I think tlie legislature has done a good bit to bring that 
forward. 

Mr. IStisiEK. Now, is the factory inspection in Philadelphia rigid or otherwise? 

Air. AIooue. AVell, they make tlieir usual visits. Any suggestions they make 
we try to carry out. 

Air. ItiisiEK. Ho you work on piecework basis? 

Mr. AIooue. Nearly excltislvely piecework; some few week workers, but 
very few. 

Air. iSrsiEK. Ho you have a regular stunt tliiit each employee must do to 
keep his position? 

Air. AIooue. No. 

Air. Bpsik.k. There Is no ri-qulred minimum that must be done? 

Mr. Moouk. No ; we have no bonus or pretuium system. 

Mr. Busiek. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. You heard the questions. Air. Aloore, that were 
put to Mr. Spencer and his an.swers? 

Mr. AIooue. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmlrnmn AA’raNSTOcK. On the issue ns to whether employers in his 
industry would at all consider under any circumstances the advisability of 
forming an employers’ association with a view of dealing collectively with 
workers’ associations and entering Into trade agreements. 

If that question were put to you ns relating to your Industry, what answer 
would you make? 

Mr. Moore. AVell, we have never been very .successful in having the hosiery 
manufacturers In this city hold togetlier In any association. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Y’ou never have been successful? 

Air. Moore. No, sir. AA^e have a national association, but no city association. 

Mr. W’KINSTOCK. Well, what have been the causes for your local association 
falling apart? 
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Mr. Moohe. They never have come to any afH'eemont: and If they dlii come 
to an agreement, they did not abide by It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How recently was the last effort made along 
those lines? 

.Mr. Mookk. Well, I guess, some three years ago now. 

A<‘ting Chairman Weinstock. No effort has been made during those three 
years? 

Mr. Mooim. No. 

Acling Clmlrman Weinstock. Why Is It the workers can stick together and 
the einiilo.vers cnii not? AVhat secret have the workers that the employers have 
not vet discovered? 

Mr. M<m)ke. Well, thi'y seem to have something on the manufacturers, anyway, 
in sticking together. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, can It bo because the workers—you say 
that when they have come together tliey have not stood by tlieir understandings? 

Mr. M<k)i<e. It Is not so much a matter of wages, it is other forms of ngree- 
ment. , „ 

Acting Chairman IYeinstock. Hut they liave not keirt faith with each other? 

Mr. Moore. No; they liave not kept faith with each other. 

.\cting Obairiiiiin Wkinstoi k. Isn’t tliat a sail reflection on the employers as 
coiniiareii witli tlie worker.s—that the workers liave faith in each other and do 
make good with each other and the employers do not? 

Mr. Moore. It would seem so, In otir exiRM'lence. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi k. You think if another effort were made to 
org,inize your enijiloyers, witli a view of collective bargaining, that It would 
meet u itli no better results? Have you lost all faith in employers? 

Jlr. Moore. Well, I don’t—I would not like to answer that question—I don’t 
know, Mr. Commissioner. 

.Vcting Chairman Wein.stock. Are strikes in your Industry frequent? 

Mr. Moore. Well, they have been very Infrequent with us. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How recently have you had a strike In your 
own plant, for example? 

Mr. Moo -e. Well, we luive not had a strike for a long time. 

Acting C'udrnian Weinstock. llow long? 

Mr. .Moore 'J'he sympathy strike was the last one; I mentioned that a little 
while ago; In 1909. 

.Acting Chairman AVeinstock. In 1909? 

Mr. Moore. In 1909; a sympathetic strike. In sympathy with the trolley mo- 
tormeii and conductors. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. A sympathetic strike? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; It was not forcetl by us at all. 

.Acting Chairman Weinstock. I sec. 

Mr. Moore. They remained out three weeks. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. lint when did you have a strike that devel¬ 
oped within your own plant—how long buck? 

Mr. Moore. AVcll, I can’t JnstTecaU the date. It has been some long time. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. AVcll, if this commission- 

Mr. Moore (interrupting). I think there was a strike in 1899 on the 55-hour- 
WGck problem. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. AVell, If this commission were to ask 
your judgment and your opinion, Mr. Moore, as a laaii of exiierlence, ns to 
whether or no It should recommend trade agreements ns one of the ways of 
bringing about better mutual understandings between workers and employers 
and making for a greater degi-ee of industrial pence, what advice would you 
give the commission on that score? 

Mr. Moore. Well, I think it works out successfully In a great many lines. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. AVell, what would you say to the commission— 
should It or should It not advise and recommend trade agreements? 

Mr. Moobe. I suppose you mean by trade agreements an agreement with a 
working scale of wages? 

.Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Yes. Were you here this morning, Mr. Moore, 
when a representative of the glass blowers’ association testified? 

Mr. Moore. I heard part of that testimony. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. You heard what Mr. Tost had to say, repre¬ 
senting the employers, and what Mr. Hayes had to say? 
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Mr. Moobe. Yes; they snld theirs worked out to their entire satisfaction, so 
far as I could hear him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, if the commission were to ask for 
your opinion ns to whether, from what you know of all the conditions, whether 
it should reeommenii to employers and workers the trade agreement, what 
would you advise the commission? 

Mr. Moobe. Well, to cover the entire craft, I think it would be a good idea. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know of any good reason why that, 
carried out In good faith between employers among themselves, and then be¬ 
tween the employers on the one hand and the workers on the other, why It 
should not bo worked out .successfully? 

Mr. M(«)iiE. Not if carried out in good faith by both sides; I don’t see why 
It should not be successful. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Its onl.v point of failure is likely to come where 
one side or the oilier falls to act In good faith? 

Mr. M(k>iie. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then the key to the whole situation is good 
faith and a square deal? 

Mr. MiKiiiE. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairnmn Wein.stock. Tiiat is ail. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OP MB. ABTHBE MoBONNElI.. 


Mr. Busiek. State your full iianio, please. 

Mr. McDonnei.i,. Arthur McDonnell. 

Mr. Biistek. And what is your occupation? 

Mr. McDonnei.i,. 1 am the president of the dyers’ union—skein dyers and 
mercerized, of I’lilhulelphlii. 

Mr, Bt'siEK. President of tlie dyers’ union of Philadelplda? 

Mr. McDonnei-t.. Ye.s. 

Mr. Busiek. About how ninny dyers are there in Ptiiladelphla? 

Mr. McDonnei.i.. AVell, I believe we have about 1..‘5(K) skein dyers to be con¬ 
servative. 

Mr. Busiek. What percentage of them belong to tlie union? 

Mr. McDonnei.i,. Elghty-llve per ceiil. 

Mr. Bi’siek. About .S.'i per cent? 

Mr. McDonnei.i.. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. That Is pretty highly organized in Phllndelphla? 

Mr. McDonnei.i.. Yes; we have a high organization. 

Mr. Busiek. Are there any strictly union shops In Philadelphia? 

Mr. McDonnei.i.. We have -1,S. 

Mr. Busiek. Forty-eight strictly union shops? 

Mr. McDonnell. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And what is tlie scale in the union shops? 

Mr. McTioNAiii. Twenty-five cents jier hour. 

Mr. Bi'siek. What is the sinile In tiie iioiiuiiion sliops? 

Mr. McDonnell. Tliey run from $7 to .$12. 

Mr. Busiek. Seven to twelvi'? 

Mr. McDonneil. Seven to twelve dollars per week, 

Mr. Busiek. What is that per hour? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, about anywhere from 1.5 cents up to 20 cents. The 
lowest, I guess—I could make a statement of one shop here in Ifnlrmont 
William Warding & Co., pays from $7 to $9. 

Mr. Busiek. Nine dollars a week? 

Mr. McDonnell. Seven to nine dollars a week, yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, is the work to be done in tiiat shop as expert work and 
equally good? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, there is handwork there, and he also has machines 
there, I might say. 

Mr. Busier. Well, does the machine cut down the amount of work to be 
done by the men? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, yes, considerably. I might say, though, that those 
employees are not Engllsli-speaking men. Tliey are not conversant wltli the 
conditions, and they are very careful, too, that they haven’t got many English- 
speaking iieople in that firm, in that department. 
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Mr. Bcsiek. Have you made any attempt to organize these non-Bnglish- 
Speuklng men? 

Mr. McDonneli. We have made attempts to organize that plant, but Imme¬ 
diately they find out that there Is any men there holding a union card, well, 
they are minus their ixisitlons. 

Mr. BiistKK. That discourages the rest, I suppose? 

Mr. McDonnell. That discourages the rest. 

Mr. Busiek. Do any of your members work in shops that are not, strictly 
siK-akIng, union shops, those that are not closed shops? 

ilr. McDonnelu Well, we don’t bar them from working, but our men won’t 
work for less than 25 cents an hour, ns a general rule. 

Mr. Busier. You work a 10-hour day. Is that It? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, the manufacturers that have got to comply with the 
State law that iiroteets women; they are working on a 54-hour basis; the 
buyms working the same; but the employers that can evade the State law, 
as the law don’t protect men, they are all working on a 60-hour basis. I have 
got rcfcrcnci’ now to the jobbers, men tlmt don’t- 

Mr. UusiEK (Interrupting). Weave the product themselves? 

Mr. Mi'Donnell. Hxactly. 

Mr, Busier. Who Just dje for these other mills? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes; they are still working on a 00-hour basis. 

Mr. Busier. How long bu\e you been In Bbiladeliihiu In that business? la-t 
mo get that lirst. 

Mr. McDonnell. Since 1883. 

Mr. Busier. You are famiiiar, then, pretty generally with conditions in 
Pblladi-Ipbia? 

,\Ir. McDonneli.. I iieilevc I am. 

Mr. Busier. What are tlie sanitary conditions of the dye shops In Pliiladel- 
piilu? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, you will pardon me. I have got a brief here tliat I 
would like to read to the coiimiissioMcrs on that point. 

Mr. liu.siER. If you will file that brief, and tell us in brief about that. It will 
serve a (iooble punio.se, and v\<‘ would be obli.gi'd to you. 

(The brb r rererri'd lo Is prinled as McDonnell exhibit.) 

Mr. McDo.'i NELL. Well, too much can not be said about the sanitary conditions 
of the dyers. There is noni' of the manufacturers, with the exception of two, 
tliat has evi'r trlwl to place any natural contrivances in the way of steam, 
gases, anil any way of getting them out. Yim know tliat water bolls at 2V2° 
B’. Bows of kettles in the buildings, sometimes not imicb wider than this 
room, with rows on the otlier side, and no aiipl lances there, no lioisls or 
fans for the driving out of the steam, and that is the condition. lYater liolls 
at 212”, and all them kettles boiling. 

Mr. Busier. It Is prelt.v hot in summer with tho.se kettles? 

Mr. McDonnell. Why, the dyers parboil. 

Mr. Busier. Are tbi're any devices wliich would obviate those, such ns lioods 
and fans? Have you seen such devices in successful operation? 

Mr. McDo.nnell. I have; I saw them 30 years ago; and Thomas Dolan & Co., 
the man tliat just died here lately, lie was the manufacturer. He had fans. 
He had what you call tlie uprlglit fans, that went right up through tlie risif of 
the buildings, and in his sour side his kettles were hooded. He had hoods 
with fans at different parts of the dyehouse, driving out the steam that was 
collected under tlie hood. 

Mr. Busier. Has there been any marked increase in the wages paid dyers 
since the organization of your union? 

Mr. McDonnell. We organized this time in 1909. The wages was from $9 to 
$12 a week. Our manufacturers then had a system what they called the merit 
system, and it worked out so well that some of our dyers was short $4 a week 
In tlieir envelope. So we changed that kind of a system. The organization 
demanded a uniform rate. 

Mr. Busier. Per hour? 

Mr. McDonnell. Per hour. 

Mr. Busier. Did you get 25 cents at once? 

Mr. McDonnell. We have got the 25 cents In 48 shops. Well, we took a shop 
at a time. We had considerable difficulty, but we got over It In the end. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any women In that branch of the industry? 

Mr. McDonnell. No; no women; It takes rugged men la the dyehouse. 
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l)o.v arouml the Ury- 


Mr. Hi;hibk. Are there iiny Ixiys? 

Mr. McDonnki.i,. No Ixi.vs, except tlicre niiK'ht 1)0 a fiiiiiil 
iii^C ro))iH, t)r Hoiiiethiiit; of that I.UkI. 

Mr. DI SIJOC. Ihis miictiinery iiiiicle any inrotol.s.' 

Mr. McDonkki.i.. Yrs; iiaiehiaer.v ha.s eat </uite a llftare. It has (louhled the 
production with about 00 per cent losn help. 

Mr. Ili-.siEK. Ua.s it pat aa.v im a oat of work? 

Mr. MfDo.vNta.i.. M'oll, there is not so ntany men In the dyohouse to-day as 


there wa.s 20 years ago. 

Mr. liiasiEK. Hii.s Hits been a gradual evolution—this evolution of machinery? 

Mr. Mel toNN'Ki.i.. Ves ; uhat you might call a gradual evolution. I might give 
you, for In.stance, one particular tlrm—the tirm of .lames Holton—a company 
above Katli, on l.ehigh. Ho is wliat you niiglit eall a practical machine man. 
He lias i>ut 10 maelilne.s, small and large, and there is 17 men operate those 
10 mucldnes, and not to jai.sli the nu n, he ean ilo In a day 6,000 or 7,000 ))Ounds 
of yarn. Tlii.s yarn Is for the manafacturing of line work. It goes Into the 
manufacture of <lolh. It has got to be dyed, not painted, and that work Is 
turned out with aliout 9 men. 

Mr. UrsiEK. Well, umler the ohl manual niethod.s, Imw much in poundage, 
how innch eoald a man tarn oat? 

Mr. MeDoNNELi* Well, it would be—u good day’s work for two men would be 
600 pound.-', that would he a high average. 

klr. Itusiiae. 'riad would in' .*li)0 iioands jier man? 

Mr. Me'lJONNi'a.i,. I'es. 

Mr. l!a.siEK. And when tliese men, you say, lhal lurn out from 6,000 to 7,000 
jiound.s- 

Mr. McDoiNNi'a.i, (interrnplingl. Nine mi'ii. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. 'I'hat would lie in excess of ItoO pounds per man? 

Mr. McHonnki.l. Yes. 

Mr. llusiicK. Widl, is llie labor of Iho men increased any by these machines? 

Mr. McDomneli . Well, a great many of our men don’t want to work on ma¬ 
chines. They say the machine.s are harder. This Mr. Holton, he Is quite a 
genius. He Inventi'd a plant where he eoidil save the hot liquor, and he could 
save steam, by having his dyers, when the lot would be finished, to immediately 
atop the machine anil tidre the yarn oat hot. 

Mr. Biisikk. Well, did he invmit a macldne to do that? 

Mr. McDonnki.i.. Oh, no. That is the clouder and Walden m.achine, and it has 
got to be unloaded In the machine, and thei-e is other machines, what we call 
the cage machine, after the load is dyed, you might take a block and full 
and lift the whole thing up and set it on a pair of jacks or trays after it is 
dyed, hut this Is the clouder and AValdim machini', an open machine with an 
open front, that have the action just of a wheel, they work around slowly, ami 
there Is a spring on top that turns a slick, which slick turns with the touch 
of the spring, rolls around there, and then when it stops you have to step down 
and touch a spring here, undo the spring, and lift out your sticks londerl up 
with yarn. 

Now, you can Imagine, we will say, .h2 sticks loaded up with .'iOO pounds of 
2-30’s yard, -ivorsteil yarn, that goes into the manufai'lure of men’s wear. You 
can divide that .Ti Into ,'>00, and yarn in the d.\eing i)rocess will carry three 
times Its own weight, and tlie d,>er has to <lrag that out of a hot boiling liquor. 
And he was not onl.v satisfied wilh hlmling limt up for himself, hut he was good 
hearted to some of his brother employers, and they have got the scheme, too. 

Sir. ItPsiKK. That is a device, then, which does increase the manual labor 
performed by the dyer? 

Mr. McDonnell. OIi, yes. 

Mr. Busiek. You tidkiKl about saving steam. Was It merely pulled out cold? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, other manufacturers that would he any way human 
at all, they would cool off the lot. This man, I guess, he wants to be<'ome rich. 

Mr. Busikk. To what fact do you attribute the fact that you have not got 
your craft fully organized in this city. Is that due to those foreigners that you 
were speaking about? 

Mr. McDonnell. No, sir; we <lon’t find much trouble with the foreigners at 
all. We have the majority of our trade organized, with the exception of a few 
shops on the outskirts. We did make a bold effort to organize the plant of 
Nathan Caldwell, at Third and Cambria. 

I was going to make a statement to the commission. In my experience of 
about 82 years In the dyehouses of Philadelphia I never knew a manufacturer 
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who hirtHl a ilyer to come up snitultoiisly ami ever ofTer an ailvance of wages, 
with the exception of that firm, and that firm, we must compliment them, here 
last winter they gave them on Increase, hut It was to checkmate our movement. 

Mr. ItL'.siKK. Are they paying the union rate? 

Mr. McOo.vsei.l. Tliey are not. Tliey pay I believe, for 54 hours, and 

their dyers work from 6 o’clock In the morning till 6 o’clock at night, with a 
short Interim of 15 or 20 minutes for dinner. 

Mr. Ilu.siEK. That la all I have. 

Comml.s.sioner O’fiONNKi.i,. Are there any dlsea.ses in particular In your 
trade, cau.seil liy tiie dyeing method—di.sea.se.s pe< ullar to your trade? 

Mr. McHon.nei.i.. Yes, sir; we liave pneumoni.-i, Intluenza, and rheuinallsm. 

Cominkssloner O'Ooxnem.. Consumption? 

Mr. .McDoxnei.i.. Ves; some of otir men, hut not many. 

Commissioner O’Conneii.. Is It poi.sonoiis to the skin of the hand? 

Mr. McDonnki.i,. Weil, we had 10 deaths last year, and I believe that there 
were 0 death certltieates came from the coroni'r. 

Commissioner O’tiox.NKi.i.. Six deaths out of how many people? 

Mr. MrlloN.M'a i.. Ten. Wo had 10 deail last year. 

Commissioner C’CoNNEt.L. Out of what number of people? 

Mr. M< I)ONNiii,t.. We have !KX) members In good standing on our books. 

Commissioner O'CoN.xicr.L. Ten out of the 900? 

Mr. .McOovsEi.r.. Y<‘S, sir. Of course, there was an accident, 1 guess, witli 
two of tiK'm. 

Commissioner C’Con.nei.i,. Do the firms treat with your unions—your eom- 
rnlltees? 

Mr. McDoknei.i.. Yes, sir. We can not say anything in regards to our em¬ 
ployers that way. They are pretty' fair. 

Commissioner O’Co.'.nei.i.. They meet you every year? 

Mr. Mcl )oNNi:i L. 'I’hcy ns-ogni/.e us and do hvisiness with US. 

Commissioner O'Co.NNEt.i.. Ilow many firms do you say In the city <lo not 
treat with you hy agreement? 

.Mr. McDo.nnk.i.i . Widl, there might he about eight firms. 

Commlss! nier o'Conm:i.i,. What number of iJt'ople do they employ? 

Mr. McPoxmu.l. In our end—in the skein end—we might say, to be con- 
servatlNe, ab. ut two or lliree hundred, I guess. 

Commissioner O'CoN.NF.i.r.. And you represent about 900, you say? 

Mr. MeDoNMCi.L. -Nine hundred in good standing. 

Comndssioner 0 ’Connei.i,. You have no women? 

Mr. MeDoN.NEi.t.. No. 

Commissioner D'Coxnf.i.i.. No children? 

Mr. .Me|)o.\\E 1 I.. No. 

Commissioner C'Co.nnki.l. The sanitary conditions, so far as you know— 
getting rid of the gas<'S and steam and all that—arc very bud, you say? 

Mr. McDoNNELn. Very had. 

Commissioner 0'CoNNEr.i.. It does not seem that that would be very hard 
to arrange, to have tlu.‘ steam taken away, 

Mr. McDonnei.u No, sir; it could be accompllshetl. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. It would simply be a matter of covering a pipe 
and carrying It through the celling or wall. 

Mr. McDonnelt.. I was speaking to Mr. Llghtncr, the superintendent, asking 
if he was doing anything In reference to tlie dyeing plants, and lie said he 
was uji at Harrisburg, and he said he told the chief that It should come in 
under the hoard of hygiene. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you have many accidents In the trade? 

Mr. McDonneli. Not a great deal. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they fully provided to prevent accidents? 
Can you get Injured by them? Are they fool proof? 

Mr. McDonneli.. I was injured myself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How? 

Mr. McDonneli.. On a defective machine. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How? Did you hurt your hand? 

Mr. McDonnell. It was what you cnlleil a piece extractor. It was a crude 
machine of their own make. It was simply what you might call an iron roller 
and fast-and-tlght pulley. This machine was got up for the purpose of keeping 
the wrinkles off the cloth after the cloth was dyed. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To keep the machine from running or make it 
run— 
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Mr. JfcDoNivKr./.. W’lien thp belt wax runiiiii»f on tbe alack pulley this shell 
constantly moved; with the friction from the slack pulley It heated up the 
tight puliey and this roller movi-d, anti in the moving of this roller with the 
constant friction and the constjint running of the machine, the longer you 
would run it the more friction the machine would get, and consetjuently she 
gave a wlcketl turn and my right arm went in between the cloth and the 
roller and broke this arm In two places. 

Comml-ssloner O’Connki.i.. Wliat tlid the comptiny do In that Instance? 

Mr. McDonnell. They took Id cents olf of me. I got this at half past 4- 

Coinml.ssloner O'Connei,],. And they docke<l yon for the balance of the day? 

Mr. McDonnell. And they paid me up to 4 o'cliK'k. 

Commissioner OXIonneli.. Did you make any attempt to collect It? 

Mr. McDonnell. I .sne<l; took them Into the courts of Philadelphia; and the 
trial Judge was .ludge Bridge, lie allowed it to go to the jury. Notwith¬ 
standing their lawyer asked for a nonsuit, he said there was too much evidence 
here, and It wtmt to the jury, and they gave me a verdict for $2,000. But I 
didn’t get It. 'I’liey appealed tlu! case. The case went before the trial judge 
and .ludges Kinzie and .Mctilll, and tliey rever.sed the decisions ami findings In 
their own court, and It went to tlie suiireme court and McDonnell won—lost 
out on contributory negligence and a.ssumptlon of risk. 

Commissioner O'CoNSEr.i.. That case was nonsuited? 

Mr. Mi-Donnell. Ye.s, sir; <in contributory negligence and assumption of risk. 

Commissioner Lennon. A.s.sumption of risk? 

Mr. McdXiNNKLL. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the ease was reversed and you have not gone 
any further with It? 

Mr. McDonnell. Tliat was the last court, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Conuuls.sloner O’Connell. It wa.s the supreme court? 

Mr. McDonNE i.i.. Yes, sir. 

Comml.saloner O’Connell, And are you still working for that firm? 

Mr. M<Donnkil. No, sir; I haven’t worked since. I was six months away to 
the ho.spltal. I curried that arm on a guaril for three months. 

Commissioner O'Connei. i,. Didn't they olTer to make any sort of a settlement 
before you went to court? 

Mr. McDon NEI.I.. 1 got this on the .SOth day of September, and I never seen a 
soul until the 2il of the following .lanuary. 

Commissioner o'Co.nneli. Jiidn't they .send a physician to see you? 

Mr. McDonnell. No, .sir. 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. Didn’t send a physician to see you? 

Mr. McDonnell. N'e\cr a soul. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did they take you liome from the shop or take you 
to the hospital: and If .so, how? 

Mr. McDonneil. 1 wmit home in the police patrol. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who called that for you? 

Mr. McDonnell. Why, one of the lirm. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And they made no search for you afterwards or 
calhal to tind out- 

Mr. McDonnell. Ne\er asked “How do you feel”? 

Commissioner O’Connei i.. tt’hat is the name of that company? 

Mr. McDoNNEt.L. Orlnoka. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How do you spell It? 

Mr. McDonnell. O-r-i-n-o-k-a. It is an Indian word. It means a beautiful 
serpent. 

Comml-ssloner O’Conneli.. .lust a moment, brother, before we get away from 
this. This Is very Interesting. It seems almost beyond the possibility of be¬ 
lief that a firm could be so inhuman as Just what vou say. Now, what did they 
charge you with doing, that they fought that ease? .lust state briefly. I don’t 
want you to recite the whole ease. 

Mr. McDonnell. In court the superintendent and the boss I worked under 
made a statement In court that I was one of the steadiest ranployees they 
had- 

Commissioner O’Conneij-. Yes; I know; but they must have made some 
statement What statement did they make to try to contradict you? Did 
they say that you ran your arm Into the machine purposely, or what did they 
say? 

Mr. McDoNNEtv. They said there never was anything wrong with the machine, 
and they never seen It or nobody drew It to their attention. 
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Comnitssioner 0’Conjjki.i- How did they come to charge you with contribu¬ 
tory negligence? 

Mr. McDonnexl. Well, that is the law of Pennsylvania. I don’t know. I 
thought I had a good case. 

Cttmmissloner O’Connei-l. Were there any otlier accidents in Hint mill while 
you were there? 

Mr. McDonnbxl. Ye.s, sir; there was another man got liis arm broke, but that 
was on tile other machine. 

Commissioner O’Connkli,. What did they do in his case? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, I think they paid him. I think he was paid, but ho 
was told to keep it very quiet. 

Coinmls-sioner O’Connell. Well, do you know now—^you saj; you believe—did 
somebody tell you he was? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes; I heard he was paid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was he paid, then? 

Mr. McDonnell, a’liere is a man here before the commission that says lie told 
him he was paid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About how much? 

Mr. McDonnell. About $9 a week, I guess. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Oh, while he was off? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know anything about the accidents gen¬ 
erally in the mills in Philadelphia in your line—are there many of them? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, I hear of a few. 

Commissioner .O’Con net.i,. Is there much sickness among tlie men—men off on 
aeeount of being sick—colds, and so on? 

Mr. AtcDoNNEi.L. Oil, yes; plenty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Particularly in the wintertime? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneij:.. Have you any arrangements for taking care of 
men wlien they are off sick, or has the lirm any kind of organl/.alion? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh. no; there is no hospital that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean, have they any association, for Instance, 
whicli would pay you $5 a week, or anytlilng, when you are off sick? 

•Mr. McDolnelt.. No, sir. 

Comnitssioner O’Connell. Any association among the men outside of your 
union? 

Mr. McDonnell. No, sir; except any man mlglit belong to a fralernal oigaiii- 
zntlon. 

t’oniinlssloner O’Connell. Oh, yes; but I mean any organlzalion in the mill 
In wlilcli you pay 10 or I." or ’20 cents a week? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, I believe Brownley’s have an association—Jolin Brown¬ 
ley, carpet mantifiictnrer. But I am not very certain as to that. But as a gen¬ 
eral rule there is no benefits like that. 

Coniniissioncr O'Connell. Well, you consider the conditions in whleli you 
workeil tliere, because of the fact tliat there is no effort made to take care of 
tlie men by having ventilation, and the steam and the heat, and all that sort of 
thing, vei'y had? 

Mr. McDonnell. It is very bad. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say 25 cents is the average wage per hour in 
that work? 

Mr. McDonnell. Twenty-five cents per hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Working 10 hours a day? 

Mr. McDonnei.l. Working 9 hours in the manufacturing dyers’ work, and they 
work 60 hours in the others. If you get the work up they send you home. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you work overtime? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, our organization takes a stand against overtime. We 
don’t want overtime. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Weil, where they do work overtime? 

Mr. McDonnell (interrupting). Very seldom work overtime. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they do work overtime, what are they paid? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, just the time per hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just the same? 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, the Allen Dyeing & Bleaching Co., they pay time and a 
quarter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do the nonunion concerns pay them about 25 cents 
an hour? 
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Mr. McPonnei.i., No. 

Co/KinlsslontT 0 ’(.vki,l, IVlinf do ilioy pay tlioni? 

Atr. AIcDonnki.i,. I'a.v from ]» cents up to dO cents an hour. 

f'onmiissioner O'Connki.i,. iror ^rown men, 14 cents an hour? 

Mr. McDonnkm,, .No; the men wonld Ijave perliaps $11 or .$12 a week. 

Ooinmlssloner O’ConnK r.i.. Wlio would he paid 14 cents an hour? 

Mr. M( OoNNKi.i,. ll’ell, tlie leariiei'. William Wood, he pay.s his learners, I . 
think, $7 a ^^eek, and wlieii jou hecoiue to be e.\tK>rt you get $9. There are 
maehlne men working there for .$!). 

Commissioner O'Co.nni-.i.i.. Oo lliey liave any difficulty in getting people—get- 
tinj? workiiKMi? 

Mr. McOoNNKi.r,. Vos; soinetinios, If our tra<le ia busy, we find the dyers 
soniotliMOs scarce. 

Ooinmlsslonor <>'(Vjn.nki.l. T should tliink they would prefer to work for the 
street car c<)iiii>uny at JIO ctails an hour, out in h»e open. 

iMr. i\tc1>o\NKt I,. Yes; it would be belter. We have hud Instances where some 
of our ineu hav(‘ luul their feet frostbitten in the dyehoiises in the wintertime, 
and tlial Is in an irwlosetl biiildln^r. 

(V)iundssioia*r O'i’onnkm,. The heat from Ihe kilns goes up and the frost 
comes in from below? 

Mr. AU’Donnkll, You have ;:<)t the torrid zone on your face and the frigid 
zone on your feet. I'liere luis been no advance wltliiu tlie line for the dyers of 
I’hlludelidda In the way of lu'ovision for their comfort. It is a crying shame— 
the dyebouses of Plillnd»*lplna. Ilaar condition. It is a crying shame. Why, In the 
wlnterlirne in an lnelos(‘d building It Is nothing now for a dyer to go and draw 
off a bucket of boi water and thaw out the very yarn that he is going to do, 
where It lias been frozen in laills iijion the slicks in an inclosed building. That 
hajipened to me when I worktsl in the Firth & J^'oster's house, and that hap- 
jKUU'd to m(‘ when I worked in the Allen Dyeing & Hleachhig ('o. I think that 
the dyi'honses of Thiladelphia are the W'orst sanitary buildings in the United 
Stall's of America. I want to l»e strong on the sanitary <•onditIons, 

Commissioner Ij nnon. Do you believe the textile w'orkers of Philadelphia, 
generally speaking, ri'cc'ive a living wuige? 

Mr. McDonnkm.. T do not. 

Conuulssioner I.i nnon. Wliat rent is paid here for three rooms, say— 

Mr. Mc1>onnkm. I iuterrupling). Tliree rooms? 

(Vmimlssioner TiI-nnon. Witli bath. 

Mr. McDonnkm,. You don’t get a throe-room house with bath. 

Coinmlsslouer Iunnon. Don’t they have any baths in Philadelphia? 

Mr. McDonnkm.. You get a tluve-room house, it wdll generally be on the alley 
or some little bit of a street, what you cull a double house, what you call where 
they build them willi three rooms on tlie street up on the front. Well, that 
would be .$1) a month. 'J'here is no yard there. Ami you will have to go to the 
back—then hi the back of the building there are Ihrei* more rooms straight up 
and yon have got to pay them for that $8 and one yard will do for both ; and you 
have got to be very neighl)orly to live there. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Well, now’ that is for three rooms $8 and $9 a month. 
How large a family w 111 live in one of those houses in Philadelphia? Now, don’t 
give ns an extreme case. 

Mr. McDonnkm.. No; I will give you the straight of it. I wTll give you the 
truth, for 1 have had that experience myself and 1 have come up from the 
ground lloor, and am the father of 12 children. We lived in a three-room house, 
because we had to, not bisanse I liked it; and you would have to get along 
with about six in the family, my four children and my wife and myself, and 
then when you come to get your children up so as one of them at the age of 
14—and if you could fool the Inspector a little before, and get her to work, or 
If It was a hoy get him to work. w’oH yon might move out and move to a four- 
room house; and you will pay $12 for that. 

Commissioner liKNNON. And that Is with a family of six. 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes. 

Commissioner Dennon. Now, how are these houses situated as to the places 
whore the men and the women have to w’ork? Will they have to pay street car 
fare or can they walk? 

Mr. ^'fcDoNNELL. Well, that is just according to- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, I mean the general run. I don’t mean some 
particular one^.— 
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Mr. McDonnki-i, (iuterruptliig). Well, you might say that one-third of the 
textile workers have got to pay car fare. For Instance, I have two daughters 
that are both hosiery workers. They work at Frankfort, and 1 live in Kensing- 
tou, and, of course, that Is car fare each wa.v. It costs them 20 cents a day. 

Coniml-ssloner Lkhnon. What is the cost of meat here compared with what It 
was 20 years ago—beefsteak? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, my. When I was married my wife could go out and get 
2 pounds of heefstesik for a quarter. Now she has to pay about 30 cents 
for it. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. For 1 pound? 

Mr. McI'onnki.l. I moan for 1 jTound. If you buy good bwfsteak you will 
pay 25 cents a iKiund for it now or a little more. 

t'oinmlssiouer Lennon. How about the other material things on which you 
have to live, potatoes and apples? 

Mr. MoDonnei.i.. I am just going to tell you. Sometimes I run errands 
when I am home. 1 lion'i mlial going to the grocery store. Winter before last 
tliere was a very singular thing struck me, and it was butter. And that butter 
remained at the same lixed price for the wliole winter. It was 40 cents a 
jHiuml. .\ml I sanl to tlie groeru-y man, I says, “How is that? Don’t It Iluetu- 
ate one way or tiie otlnr? It lem.iins Hxctl.” I says, “You would think some 
one bad that naiied down," “oh, ,\es,’’ ho says, “you can bet they have.” 
Tliat is the Hutter Trust, I suiqiose. 

Comini.ssloner Lennon. 4'ou <lon‘r know that tliree men meet in Elgin, III., 
every morning at £> o’clock and fix the jirlee of Imtter for the United States? 

Mr. McDonnell. No; Init I know the bottom fell out of it liere about two 
years ago, and tlie best of tlie la ints was dumped In I lie market at 25 cents 
a iiound. Tliat is llie only lime that we got the best of the Hutter Trust. 

Commissioner O’l ’onnei.i.. I lliink tliey were only Joking with you then at 
that time. 

Mr. McDonnell. Well, that may be. 

Commissioner Lknno.n. I Ihiid; .\ou must be a Scotcliman. 

Mr. McDonnell. No; I am an Irlshngin. 

Commi.S'ioner Lennon. 'I'hat is all, sir. 

Acting Cli (irman Wei.nsiock. One moment. Wlien did this accident occur, 
Mr. Mer>oni,‘-ll, tliat you !ia\e told us aiiout. to your arm? 

Mr. McDonnell. It occurred the 30tli of September, 1908. 

Acting Clialrtiian Weinstock. How long were you disabled? How long before 
you could go back to work? 

Mr. McItoNNELL. I have never worked at any manual work since. My rlglit 
arm is an inch and tliree-quarters shorter than this other; and that is the 
natural position of the arm as it is In now [exhibiting his arm]. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And it was Hie cause of permanent disa¬ 
bility? 

Jlr. McDonnell. Oh, yes. 

Acting Oliairman Weinstock. Untilting you for manual labor? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How long a time intervened from the time of 
tlie aceidc'it until your case was decided In the stipreme court? 

Jlr. McDonnell. Almost four .voars. It was almost four years before it came 
into the lower court. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About four years were consumed from start 
to finish? 

Mr. McDonnei.l. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What medical expenses were you subjecteil to 
during that period? 

Mr. McDonneix. Well, I Iiad none, only I went to Dr. Dempsey. I attended 
the Episcopal Hospital for my arm, and Dr. Dempsey prescribed a little medi¬ 
cine to keep up my strength. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So you bad comparatively little medical ex¬ 
pense to meet? 

Mr. McDonnell. Not much expense. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What were your legal expenses? 

Mr. McDonnell. I^gal expenses wasn’t anything. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Didn’t you employ a lawyer? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. On a contingency? 
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Mr. McDonneu.. Well, the only umlerstuiullng I had with the lawyer was 
this: When I gave him the case and talked the matter all over he said that 
he would treat me like a brother. That was just the words he used. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, that Is the usual treatment that lawyers 
give their clients. 

Mr. McO()nnki,u Now, I must have been a stepbrother in this case. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And, now. In the event that you had gotten 
the award that was given you by the Jury, the sum of .$2,000, how much of that, 
under your understanding, would your attorney have gotten, according to 
your contract, and how much would you have retained for yourself? 

Mr. McDonnki.i.. Well, I Just couldn’t rightfully answer that. Under that 
arrangement, I believe, it we had got the $2,000, ho would have kept $1,000 
for himself—If he would treat me like a brother. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, you say you had no understanding with 
your attorney as to uhat proportion of the award he was to get In the event 
of there being an award? 

Mr. McMonnejj,. No, .sir; that Is all. I trusted to his honesty. 

Acting Ctiairnmn Wkinstock. Hut as It was, then, he really received noth¬ 
ing tor his services? 

Air. MoDonnict.l. No, no; he didn’t receive anything, because the case was lost 
In the supreme court. 

Acting Jhuirman Wkinstock. I presume. Mr. McDonald, as the result of 
your exiierlence you are a party supporter and advocate of a workman’s com- 
Iiensatlon law? 

Mr. McDonnki.i.. Indeed I am. 

Acting Chalriuau Wkinstock. Is that the attitude of your fellow workers? 
Are they all In favor of workmen’s compensation? 

Mr. McDonneli.. Oh, yes. 

Acting Ctiairnmn Wkin.si-ock. Under workmen’s comptmsatlon you would 
have received imnuMlhitc medical treatment? 

Mr. McDonnki.i.. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairniaii Wkin.s iock. You would have received certain compensation 
during your total disahility and you would have received a certain compensa¬ 
tion for the fact of your having met with a permanent disability. Now, how 
were you supported during all this period when you were unable to earn- 

Mr. McDonnki.i,. Well, 1 will make a plain .statement. I had about $200 
saved. I had thr<>e children working, and we put our heads together when I 
saw the attitude of the linu; that they never came near me; never sent any¬ 
one to ask “ how do you feel.” I made up my mind to sue. And I waited for 
six weeks and I entered suit. So we had a talk, me and my wife and the chil¬ 
dren, and we <’ame to tin- <'onclusion that the children would keep me, which 
they did. Whatever little money I had I drew it out; and of course I will 
sn.v for the Oriiioka Shop .\ssociation, they were men. They offered to get up 
l> benellt. I sahl. “No; if I am hard up I will come and let you know.” And 
another orgnnir.atlon I liolonged to myself offered, but I said, “No; I am going 
to make this light, and the children are going to keep me.” That went along; 
then we organized the dyers in 1009. I am the man that organized the dyers 
of Philadelphia, and lliey began to pay me a little, but after I had worked al¬ 
most a year. So I have a salary now' from the dvers of Philadelphia. They 
pay me. 

Acting Chairman W’EiNsrocK. Well, now, for the time being, then, you be¬ 
came a burden upon your children? 

Mr. McDonnklu Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. If you had had no children who were bread¬ 
winners— 

Mr. McDonnki.l. Well, I would have hud to go to the almshouse. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock tcontlnuing). You would have become an ob¬ 
ject of charity? 

Mr. McDonnell. I would have been a pauper. 

Acting Chairman W’einstock. And your children, how would they have lived 
If they had not been old enough to be breadwinners? 

Mr. McDonnell. Oh, yes; I often thought of what It would have been If It 
had happened to me 10 years previous to tho time I got It. I think It was 
Inhuman. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, you say you waited six weeks before you 
entered suit against your employers? 

Mr. McDonnell. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman- Weinstock. Before entering suit against your employers 
lUl you approach them In any way? 

Mr. McDonnell. No; I never went near them. I will tell you why. I lin<l a 
week’s wages I drew, and I sent up the little girl and she got the week’s wages, 
mid It happened that I got hurt on n Wednesday and they had run Into the 
new pay; and when I got luy pay the second time I sent her up they sent me 
Jown the day’s pay and the 10 cents short In the envelope; so I did not think 1 
would have much show with a llrm like that. 

Acting Chalrinan Weinstock. What effect did your case, so far as you know, 
Mr. McDonnell, anil the treatment of your case have upon the minds of your 
fellow workers? What spirit did it create in their minds toward their em- 
jloyers? 

Mr. McDonnell. It created, of course, a very had tmpresslon amongst the 
workers. 

Acting Chainuan Weinstock. That Is, It tended to destroy whatever good 
will- 

Mr. McDonneij.. Any confidence that a worker would have In an emplo.ver. 
Sow, I don’t say that they are all like that. I will quote you another case 
vhi-re two of our men got kUhnl. 

Acting Chairman Wein.skick. Same employer? 

■Mr. McDonnell. .No; hut ihe same sort of employment—In an upholstery 
nlll. .\nd there wa.s two men got killed by a large tank fulling down and one 
nan got injured, ami, In fact, it knocked the wiiole dyeing end out; and that 
Irm—they kept their men at work every day; jmld the man that was hurt; 
!ent him off to Athiidic City for a little lime; gave him a lump sum; and the 
wo men that were killed, they settled for .$;1,D00 ou the widows. That was 
he firm of Stead Miller. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. 'Phat is all. Mr. McDonnell. Thank you very 
nuch. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. MITCHELL STEAD. 

Mr. Bcsiek. You are connected with what concern? 

Mr. Steab. /■'olw’oll Brother & Co. 

Mr. licsiEK. A hat kind of iiroducts does your mill turn out, Mr. Stead? 

Mr. .Steab. Ladles’ ilri-ss goods. 

Mr. Buwiek. That Is woolens? 

Mr. Steab. Not woolen—worsted. 

Mr. BimiEK. Dry goods? 

Mr. Steab. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. ItcsiEK. Ahoul how many employees do you employ, Mr. Stead? 

Mr. Steau. Niue hundred. 

Mr. Bcsiek, That Is the capacity of your plant, is it? 

Mr. Stead. We have 900 employed now. 

Mr. ItustEK. I.s that nuuiher fairly constant? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Mr. Stead, Is there any organization of employees In your mill? 
Mr. Stead. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bc.siek, Toil don’t treat or deal with any union? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. 

Mr. Bcsiek. Have you ever c-ompare<l the wages paid by your mill with the 
wages paid by mills In competing cities or competing mills? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How are they, Mr. Stead? 

Mr. Stead. Why, I think the average textile wages paid In 1‘hlladelphln are 
1 trifle higher than any city I know' of. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. And to what do you attribute It—to the organization of the om- 
aloyees? 

Mr. Stead, I could not attribute it to anything but because I’lilladelphla has 
5 ot an exceptionally high-grade class of workpeople. 

Mr. Busiek. Is there any employers’ as.soclation In Philadelphia or do you, 
manufacturers have an organization of any kind? 

Mr. Stead. There was up to a few months ago, but I think it has been dis¬ 
continued now. 

Mr. Busier. What are the hours of labor In your plant? 

Mr. Stead. Flfty-fonr hours. 
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Mr. Bustick. Do you pay by what Is known as the piecework method or pay 
straight day’s wages? 

Mr. Stead. No; only partially pieceworkers, hut principally straight wages. 

Mr. Busier. And what do they amount to, straight wages? 

Mr. Stead. I couldn’t tell you In the aggregate, hut I can give you the rate 
of- 

Mr. Busier. (Jive us the rates of the various departments. 

Mr. Stead. Would you like to know first of all the proportion of males amt 
females? 

Mr. Busier. Ye,s; If you please. 

Mr. Stead. Well, we have POP, and out of that 500 females and 400 males. 
The fenuily minors 133 and the male ndnors 72. Now, when a child receives 
an employment eertllicato for h-aving school to commence work and takes a 
position In our mill we start tlnun with .$.5 a wet'k; and from then on Why just 
as they are iitOal for the kind of work they increase. 

Mr. Busier. How nnicli di<l you start tliem out with? 

Mr. Stead. Five dollars. 

Jlr. Busier. Five dollars? 

Mr. Stead. Yes; that Is, a child of 14. 

Mr. I'.usiER. And has every child an opportunity to work Into a better-pay¬ 
ing position ■< 

Mr. Stead. Absolutely. 

Mr. Busier. You rei rnit what might be termed the Journeymen workers from 
the children employed In your mill? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir; and the leading men In our mill have all been brought 
up that way. 

Mr. Busier, A weaver Is the highest position that they can attain as a work¬ 
man, la It not? 

Mr. Stead. Oh, no. 

Mr. Busier, hat Is a better-paying position th.an weaver? 

Mr. Stead. Well, take for instance the loom fixers, the men who look after 
the looms. 

Mr. Biisiek. How nnieli do they make? 

Mr. Stead. They make about .?22 to .$22..’)0. 

Mr. Busier. Ho Ihey get any percentage on the products besides? 

" Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 


have that table now Hint you were going to read, Mr. 

Mr. Stead. SIi.iII I give It to you? 

Mr. Busier. Now, Just rend us the various grades of employment and the 
'n'ages pnul? 

Mr. Stead. Well, you ere eonversant with those goods, are vou? 

Mir, Busikk. Won. sllglitly. 

"(Statiee worsteds, cardnge; that Is, preparation of 
iir,i nUn 1 1- ■''fE Preparation. They range from boys nt $6 wid $7 and 
card mlndiis that get .$10 and the seeond hnnds get $13 and the chief 


‘‘’m'nonco at $0.50, and the main leader, $10; the 
washing-machine liamls, $13; secmnl haniks, $20; and lenders, $25 also. ^ 

viin apprentices, and they 

*”■**''• “c*' $1‘ .50, also with the leaders at $25. 

The spinning Is exnctlj the same. 

The warjdng, such as the slashers’ hands—they are men who prennre the 

SlT^’VheliMender then $6.50, $7, $10, and*$18 and 

$17. Theli leader also gets very much higher salary 

a"'' Yoiing men and at $10. 
514, ana $17. Tlmt applies all throiigh the ftnishlne 
In the making up of packages of the goods, they are done by boys and men 
combined, whose wages range from $7 to .$10. ' ^ 

"Mr, Busier. Dyers, I notice, arc $11 to .$12? 

. Mr. Stead. $11.50 to $12. 

Mr. Busibk. $11.60 to $12. 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And most of the other men, at least tliere Is the nosslblc 
tainment for, them of something like $26. -Why this discrepancy In ^ matter 
oi dyers? 

Mr. Stead. I didn’t any we imld any dyers $25. 
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Mr. Busiek. I notice In the list you paid other men ns high as $25. 

Mr. Stead. The chief dyer himself would get three times $25. 

Mr. Busikk. The chief dyer would get three times $25? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. But his work In the dyehouse, is it of such a nature, such a 
simple character, that you cun get men to do It for $12 a week? 

Mr. Ste.\d. Well, there is no work simple, unfortunately. I think tbes(> 
wages are all largely a nuttier of custom. 

Now, lu the machinist department, where we have laborers and machine 
hands and cnri>euters and things, the laborers get from $10 to $12, and tlio 
others from $17 up. 

Mr. Uu-siEK. Does tliat complete your list? 

Mr. Stead. That completes my list, yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Will you kindly furnish that to tlie reporter? 

Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

(See Stead exhibit.) 

Mr. Busier. I’hiladelphia Is what Is known ns an oiM>n-8hop town in the 
textile Industry, Is It not? 

Mr. Stead. I can hardly answer that question, but I believe generally it Is. 

•Mr. Bi'.siek. lla\e you ever hud in your mill any triple agreement with any 
labor organization? 

Mr. STE.VD. No, sir. 

Mr. I’.i KiEK. I take It you don’t want to, or you would? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. I have never been asked to make any agreements. Our 
relations with our people are very amicable and I have never hail any dllH- 
oulty in seltllng w’hatever differenees we might have had. We iiave had no 
strikes or no differences of any kind. 

Mr. Bi siEK. You say you have luid no slrlkes? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir; outside of strikes which have taken place outside of 
our own plant. Our general 55-hour strike and that sympathetic strike, trol¬ 
ley, which we couldn’t control. 

Mr. Bi SIEK. But otherwise you have had no strikes? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir; none at all. 

iMr. Busier. Are the wages paid In Philadelphia determlnetl in any degi-ee 
by the wages pahl for similar work in competitive cities and plants? 

Mr. Stead. Well, I could hardly answer that question. I could only say 
that by comparison they are high. 

•Mr. Bu.sier. Tliey are high? 

Mr. STE.VD. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What has been your experience with the enforcement of sani¬ 
tary laws by the State factory Inspector? Is the inspection rigid and frequent? 

Mr. Stead. Oh, yes. I can answer your question by saying that a self- 
respecting mill owner does not need to be schooled in that direction. He will 
do it himself. 

Mr. Busier. He will set the pace before the legislature? 

Mr. Stead. That is what he will. 

Mr. Busier. I believe tlmt is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I believe not. 

Acting CImirman Weinstocr. Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. What object Is there for the younger employees— 
have they any opportunity in your mill to add to their education? Is therq 
any opportunity for tlipm to attend continuation schools? 

Mr. Stead. You mean a scholastic education? c 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. That is entirely voluntary. There Is the usual night 
scliool and our trade schools In Philadelphia, all of which they can attend. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you any idea of the grade of scholarship that 
young people, say, between 14 and 16, have when they enter your employ? 

' Mr. Stead. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. About what grade? 

Mr. Stead. They will go through the grammar grade. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will they go through the eighth grade? 

Mr. Stead. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understood from some of the schoolmen here that 
they issue certificates as low as the second and third grades sometimes. 
course, that might not apply to anyone going into your employ? 

38819°—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 4-1 
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Mr. Stkad. I don’t think that applies. When my son chose mill life, he was 
then 14. I i>nt It to him In that Avay: If you are going to learn mill life you 
ought to go .lu.st when the hoys do, at the same age, to have the same chances, 
and he pu.s.se(l through the grammar grades. 

Conuni.saloner I.knno.n. You think nufst of them In your employ have done 
that? 

Mr. Stead. 1 think so. 

Coinmlssioner Lennos. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.s'i'ock. What is your attitude, Mr. Stead, as a manufac¬ 
turing employer, toward tlie enactment of a workman's compensation act? 

Mr. Stead. Why, It has heen our practice at all times to take care of every¬ 
body that Is Injured In our employ, reganlle.ss of contributory negligence or 
anything else, and we always take care of them; that is, provide them wltl> 
medical attention if need l>i>, always paid their full wages until they resumed 
their employment agahi. That would answer you? 

Acting Cliairnian Weinstock. No. Perhaps 1 did not make myself clear. 

Supposing you had a vole on tlie question us to whetlier the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania should or should not exact a workman’s compensation? How would 
you vote? 

Mr. Stead. I tldnk they ought. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How would you vote? You would vote for It? 

Mr. Stead. I would; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinsioi ic. You think tliat. In the Interccst of both worker 
and emidoyer, tliere sliould be such an act? 

Mr. Stead. Certainly. 

Acting Chaliinan Weinstock. You say that you do not deal with unions 
because you have never been called uiion? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir; I have neier been called Ul) 0 n to. 

Acting Chairman WEi.Nsrocic. If this conmu.sslon were to ask for your advice 
as a citizen, and as an olcserving manufacturer, whether it should or should 
not recommend to tlie emjdoycrs of the nalion the matter of entering into 
trade agreonanils, with a view of estalillslung a higher degree of Industrial 
peace, what advice would you oiler to llie commission on that question? 

Mr, Stead. I think you ought net ask me that question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think not? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are not obliged to answer that question if 
you don’t desire to. 

Mr. Stead. I think you ought not a.sk me. 

Acting Chalrniaii Weinstock. We are sc-eklng advice and counsel from men 
whose opinions lire worth having, and that is a problem uiion which this com- 
mbsalou will have to jiass, wlictlier we shall or shall not recommend to the em¬ 
ployers of America tin* adoption of trade agreement.s, and our Judgment must 
nccessaril.v be intlucnccd more or less by the opinions of men worth listening 
to, and I regard your oiiltilon us one worthy of respect. 

Mr. Stead. My ridations with working people, and I have never been— 
I have been 54 years in service and have always hail amicable relations in 
every way. I have never been culled upon to meet any situation that we met 
hard feelings or hard feelings or anything, .so my relations have been extremely 
pleasant. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I didn’t put the question. Jlr. Stead, In the 
hope of yhur answering it from tlie standpoint of your experience in your own 
mill, but In the hope that you wouhl amswer it from the standpoint of a man 
of exporle»ce, a citizen and an employer of labor. ' 

Mr. Stead. No, sir; I coiililn’t answer that question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the workers in your Industry organized? 

Mr. Stead. I don’t believe so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the employers in your industry organized? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. 

^Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many competitors have you In your ter¬ 
ritory here? 

Mr. Stead. Why, I don’t know, but we have not a great many here In our ter¬ 
ritory. The foreign manufacturer is our greatest competitor just now. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any competitors in your territory? 

Mr. Stead. Yes. * 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many? 

Mr. Stead. lY;ouldn’t tell you how many; not many. 
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Acting Chairman AVeikstock. Approximately? 

Mr. Stead. Not many. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. A dozen? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. Making ju.st exactly the same line of goods we make? 

•Acting (.'liulnnan AA'einstock. Yes. 

Mr. Ste.vd. Not a ilozeu. 

Acting Chairman AA'eixstock. A dozen? 

Mr. Stead. Yes. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. You have no employers’ a.ssoclatlon? 

Mr. ,Ste.id. No. AA’e did have some time ago n cloth manufacturers' a.ssocla¬ 
tlon, but It died a natural death. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Did It die a natural death, Mr. Stead, because 
tliere was nothing for that association to do, or because the members did not 
get along with each other? 

Mr. (Stead. There practically was nothing to do. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. It had no excuse for existence? 

Mr. Stead. It had no excuse for existence. 

Acting Chairman AA'einstock. Have the workers In the Industry ever come 
coll<>eti\ely with ilemauds on the employers? 

Mr. Stead. Have they what? 

Acting Chairman AA’einstock. Have the workers In your lndustr.v ever acted 
collectively ainl omne to you and to other emiiloyers and made certain demands 
for better conditions, shorter hours, and higher wages? 

Sir. Stead. You mean union representatives? 

Acting Chairman AA'kin.stock. Yes. 

Mr. Stead. No, sir; not to me. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. They never have? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir. 

.A.ctlng Chairman AA’einstock. The trade, then, Is not organized? 

Mr. Stead. I don’t think so. 

Acting Chalrinan AVeinstock. If it Is, you have seen no evidence of It? 

Mr. Stead. No, sir; I have seen no evidence of It If it Is. It may be, for 
anything I know. I don’t want to go on record as saying that as a matter of 
knowletlge, iiut I don’t know. 

Acting Oh. iiTnan AA’einstock. This commission, ns you can readily see, would 
feel It very hard to comply with the duties that have been placed upon It by 
Congress, which are to liml possible solutions for these labor problems—we 
w’ould tlnil it very hard to fulllll that duty b.v working out remedies from Its 
own Inner consclousne.ss; the only way we can do so Is by the way we are doing 
now, sitling at the feet of others and profiting by their suggestions and ex¬ 
periences. 

Mr. Stead. I believe that if iieople would give up talking about it and let It 
alone it would die a natural death. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. AVhat would die a natural death? 

Mr. Stead. The unrest. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Then, according to your Judgment, Mr. Stead, 
you think that nothing ought to be done? 

Mr. Stead. I must not say that either, but I say It certainly would help that 
anyhow If we didn’t discuss it so much. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Then I should judge, from your point of view, 
that this commission Is a mistake, because It stirs the thing up. You see we 
have stirretl It up here; we are getting Information from all sldds; we are 
throwing light wdiere darkness has prevailed. I get It from your point of view 
that we are doing more harm In stirring things up than we are dolgig good? 

Mr. Stead. I can only say that you are using the words, not 1. 

Acting Chairman AVein.stock. Have you any suggestions that you feel you 
would care to make to this commission that Is likely to prove helpful or of 
Interest? 

, Mr. Stead. No, sir. If I knew anything at all that would help you In any 
Way, shape, or form I would be glad to do It. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. If you were In our place, what would you do? 

Mr. Stead. I don’t know. You have a task. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. AA’e have discovered that, Mr. Stead. 

Mr. S^D. Yes, yon have. I might say to you that If there Is anything I can 
do to either help you or your representatives, I will place the whole of the 
Colllngwood mill and Its workings entirely at your service. You can either 
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come or send i\ representative, and if I can help you in any way, shape, or 
form I will be glad to. 

Acting Ohulrnittn Wkinstock. W'e appreciate that, Mr. Stead, and if any 
suggestions come to your mind we would he very grateful if you would send 
them to us In writing. 

Mr. Stk.^d. All right. 

Acting Chairman \Vkin.stoc:k. And they will receive our grtiteful considera¬ 
tion. That Is all, thank you. 

-Mr. Busikk. 1 will cull Mr. Ferris. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. WltLIAM T. FEEBIS. 

Mr. Busikk. State jour full name. 

Mr. Ferris. Wllllani T. Ferrl.s. 

Mr. Kimkk. What is jour occu))atlon, Mr. Ferris? 

' Mr. Ferris. Ifosim'j' llnlsher. 

Mr. Busikk. .\re jou (onneeteil with any labor organlzalion of your craft? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. What is your posilioti? 

Mr. Ferris. I am president locjil tltlO of the hosiery workers. 

Mr. ItusiKK. ITow long has Unit organizalion hi'en in evistence? 

Mr. Ferris. .Tune UT), 1009. 

Mr. Bi-siek. If you ilon't mind telling, about how many members have you? 

Mr. Feuiiis. Well, the tradi' 1 think covers about l,tK)0 hosiery workers. We 
have aliout GOO memiiers in our union. 

•Mr. Busikk. Sixty tier coni organizalion? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bi siEK. Are there any closed shops—that is, shops that employ nothing 
hut union help—with whom you have union contracts? 

Mr. Ferris. No, sir. We have no union contracts; but we have some pretty 
fair firms that have already given us conditions throiigli the demands of the 
men for conditions; they have alreadj' conceded. You understand what I 
mean? 

Mr. Busikk. Yes. 

Mr. Fkrms. We have no signed contracts. 

Mr. Bi'stEK. Thus far, those shops, do they carry the rest of the trade wdth 
them? Or do they pay a better rate than the other shops? 

Mr. Ferris. Since our organization started they pay hotter rates than the 
others. 

Mr. Busikk. TlKprossed in ixu'centage, uliont how much have tiie wages 
Increased since your organization came into existence? 

Mr. Ferris. I will have to explain; Tliere are two kinds. We have what they 
eall the full-fashioned holsery and seamless work, and you can not expiK't tlie 
iimnufacturer working on seamless, mamifaetnrlng seamless, to pay the same 
ns full-fashioned hose, because it is a Idgher grade stocking. And' the result 
,Js that one class pays more than the other, and the fashioned work, they 
pay more, 1 think, than on the seamless. 

Mr, Bcsiek. Well, in figuring it in the day’s wages, do they amount to about 
the same or more? 

Mr. Ferris. Well, no. We htivc—our wages Is from tn .‘f3..’)0 a day. That 
is in different shops, you understand. Tint that has oidy existeil since our 
organization came into existence and got Into the hnnioss and got the members 
together, and that Is bow it came to exist. Htid it not been for that perhaps, 
before our clrgaulzatton we made only around to $2.15 a day, and then had 
to do pretty near twice the amount of work we have to do to-day. 

Mr. Busiek. So, since yonr organization yon have cut down the amount of 
work which you do? 

Mr. Ferris. That Is only on these certain grades. We had to do it because it 
was getting so bad on yonr healtb ttnd so on that you had to do it—had to 
lower down your proiluctlon a lit tie liii in order to maki' a living out of It. 

Mr. BusiEit. And you increased ymir wages fully 50 i>er cent? 

Mr. Ferris. Not 50 per cent; about 30 per cent.' 

Mr. Busikk. From $2.25 to- 

Mr, Perris (interrupting). Well, that Is taking gradi^ all along tho line. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, as an oifieer of a union you are, I suppose, familiar with 
the wages pald jn other cities doing the same kind of work, are you not? 
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Mr. Pebsis. Well, I can’t say If we are In touch, because tliere Isn't so many 
organizations outside of Phlladelplila. There Is one In Brooklyn and one In 
New Orleans, and we don’t get together only once a year In convention where 
we get In touch with the prices. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. How do the prices In Philadelphia compare with other places 
where they are organlze<l? 

Mr. Ferbis. Pretty go<Ml. You must listen to this. It sounds pretty good to 
hear me say that we get $3 to .$3.50 a day, but, as a hosiery boarder from ex¬ 
perience, outside of a couple of shops working In I’hlladelphiu to-day that Is 
working steady, the other shoi>s Is working such bad eonilitlons, from two to 
three days a week at this time, that It brings It down to su<'h an extent It is not 
It living wage. Some of our men are getting $0 a week and some $8. But X 

will say there Is a couple of shops that Is working; thri'e shops I think It was; 

they are CoIIIngwood & Huntsikcr working steady, and Brown’s, and the B’olwell 
Pros. & Co. I think they are three shops working steady, and they are the only 
men getting the benefit of this depression in the hosiery business at this time. 

Mr. ItT'KiKK. AVell, what is this depression duo to? Is it too many workers 
or are there too many men for the Job. or just a general business depression? 

Mr. Ferris. Well, it seems to me that is a haril matter to understand for our¬ 
selves. We are Just ordinary workers working In the shop, but we feel In the 
Stale of Pennsylvania It Is political. 

Mr. Bi'siek. A'ou think the condition Is political here? 

Mr. F'erris. That Is what we believe In the hosiery line trades to-day—is 

political. 

Air. livsiEK. Now, how' do you figure that out, or Just what arc .your views on 
that ? 

.Mr. Ferris. Well, the general rules Is that this administration, for Instance. 
I had an Interview with one manufacturer, and he claims there was eight Job- 
Lung houses combineil together that Is buying hosiery from Germany, and ho 
received a letter where one of his friends iiad lost $1,5,000 in a deal some way 
or other, and he says these liere eight houses have Joined together and are buy¬ 
ing hosiery from Germany for $1.44 here, paying duty and all on It, where they 
rould not p-oduce the .same kind of a fa.shloned stocking this Is under $1.80 in 
the city here or In the I'ountry here. Now—— 

Mr. Bi'stek. (Interrupting). Well, you can not lay that to the mill owners, 
rah you? 

Mr. Ferris. No. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. Go ahead. You were going to say something. 

Mr. Ferris. Well, It st'ems In some of our factories they have imsted a notice 
to the effect, on the walls, to the effect that If there is anything to be done by 
us to meet the conditions that these manufacturers on the other side put, as 
much as telling you they have got to have Penrose in the Senate. 

Mr. Btsiek. He is to put back a high tariff? 

Mr. B'erris. Y’es. 

Mr. Itr.siEK. Could you furnish the commission with a copy of your consti¬ 
tution? 

Mr. Ferris. I have a copy, but I must say I forgot It. X thought I had It 
with me this motnliig, but I could send It to you. In fact, X am coming this 
way tomorrow' morning on a little business to the Betz Building and will drop 
In with It- 

Mr. BrKTKK. What are the sanitary conditions in the hosiery business? 

^ that they are pretty fair to what they 

A^ere before this State department of investigation got looking after sanitary 
conditions, or I think the manufacturers took a little pity on us ffellows, for 
reasf)n they used to put our class of work In the worst place In the 
mill, lots of times In the cellar, where there would be no ventilation. I will 
ipve you an Idea where you would have to work: Say here Is a bench, two or 
three men on it, and a dry box there. Well, ns you fill the 12 boards of stock¬ 
ings you have to walk to that box, and there Is 250 degi*ees of heat with 
smoke pushing out nt all times, and eventually It gets all through the room, and 
they haven’t enough fans to draw it out. Even at that I have went In some 
places where they have had enough fans that you would think would take the 
smoke out and fans also ninniog from the box out into the open to take the 
smoke out, but neverthel^w the smoke lays In there and at the end of a day 
you are like a smoked herring when you come out. It seems the manufacturers 
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are not tlilnkliiR of tlie boarders, except u couple of places where they let lu 
more ventilation and air and more sunlight. 

Mr. ItusiEK. Explain to the eomiulsslon what the duties of a boarder are— 
what part of the work he does. 

Mr. Ekrhis. Why, after the stoekliiK Is made It (toes to the dyehouse, gets 
dytsl, and It comes to the boarder to l)e sharied. Tlie.v have boai'ds shaped to 
the leg and foot, and naturally when you board that it Is damp; then you take 
It to this box to ilry It. and when .vou take it from the boani It leaves that shape 
then*. Vou ha\e lo keep <'<ais|antly going backward and forward, and all the 
work lies on .vonr body at this time. lint .some genins is getting uii a maeiiine 
what w'o wouhl mit have lo mak<* no w'iilk at all pr.acth'all.v'; (ho idea that we 
will sland In one |)lai'e. The only thing is, we will have to have something over 
us to keep llie he.it off ns. Now, w here the water comes In a bo.x they tell us 
It will make it a little belter for u,s lu the shop. 

Mr. Busiek. That Is all. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RUFUS W. SCOTT. 

Mr. BtTsiEK. State your fall nante. 

Mr. Scott. Itufns \V. Scott. 

Mr. IlcsiKK. Von tire the suiierlntendent of the Taubel Hosiery Mills? 

Mr. Scorr. Not exactly; I am a director In the company anil manager of 
some of Its plants in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Btjhif.k. How mttn.i’ people do yon employ? 

Mr. Scorr. Approximately 0,000. 

Mr. Busikk. in the liosier.v mills of Philadelphia, seamless stockings? 

Mr. Scott. Not altogetlar In Philadelphia. We liave mills in Shamokin and 
Tumaiiua and Mount Carmel, and Ulverslde, N. .1., and eight plants here in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. llCHiKK. How do the wagi's iiaid in Pliiladelphia com]tare with other 
competitive plant.s? 

Mr. Scott. We have no direct way of knowing except on certain lines of 
goods. We have great dlllicully in making them and imirkeling them under 
the prices we have to pay here; some of the cheaper things we can not make 

here. 

Mr. Busiek. Who makes them? Are the.v made in thi.s country? 

Mr. Scott. Made In the South. The seamless stockings ui> to this time have 
not been made In Enro]>e to any extent; thi-y are just beginning to send the 
machines there. Now, the machine was made in this conntrv and had its 
country, and up to tliis time we have had praoUcallv no coni- 
on seamless ^stookiiiKP. In fact, the seaml<*ss Ktookin^ is the rac of 
tte staking btisine.s.s, so-called. We are nof (lie aiistoerat.s In (lie business 
We cater to tlie angry moh, and make .sttiff every one can afford lo wear. 

Mr. Busier, i oti say the soandes.s stiK kin^^s are not the aristocrats? 

Mr. Scott. No; tlu'y are for very ordinary folks. 

Mr. Busikk. About liow many women do you have omploved out of that 
number, wdmt percentage? 

Mr. SOiyrT. We have approximately 7o0 in the plants who are women. 

Mr. Busier. And wind part of ilie work do those men do ordiiuirilv? 

Mr. Scott. The.v are machine fixers, superintendents, foremen; w*e will sav 
In some places run machines, rib frames, make the frames and the loss of 
cnilaren s stocklnjrs. ^ 

Mr. Busier. What Is tlie lowo.st wage that you pay in vour mill? 

Mr. Scott. That Is all piecework. 

Mr. Busier. It Is all piecework? 

Mr. Scorr. Except the meehanlcs, the macldnlst.s, the formnen, and fore- 
Mr. Busier. Do .vou have a'dally .stint, a minimum’ 

Mr. Scott. We have notidng that Is comiml.sory; we have In some mills a 
lf'They""^desfre "" to:go home 

Mr. Busier. Who tixes the number of dozens’ 

Mr. Scoot. A fixed number of dozens from the machine, and after making 
that numter of dozens a girl may go home If she so desires A sLaU wr^ 
centage of them avail themselves of that privilege. ^ ^ P«r 

Mr, Busier. How much would thks minimum pav? 
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Mr. Scott. The minimum on a knitting machine will pay about $2.30. 

Mr. Busier. A day or a week? 

Mr. Scott. A week. The men- 

Mr. BuancK. (interrupting). A day? 

Mr. Scott. The amount that a girl can make and then go home. 

Mr. Busier. Well, lets’ call that the minimum; that would be about .$2.30 
a day? 

Mr. Scott. Well, don’t misunderstand me; tliere are very many people who 
do not make that number of dozens, and who do not, for one reason or an¬ 
other, do not come up to that standard. 

Mr. Busier. Well, Is there any point that you call, for instance, a jiolnt of 
efficiency? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, yes; otherwise we would have very few, if we held every one 
to (Ids maximum production, tlien, of course, we would have very few peoiih". 

Mr. Busier. Well, is there any certain point an operator must turn out to 
keep his or her place at the mills? Is there any? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Busier. You would not give a machine to an Incompetent iierson? 

Mr. Scott. Well, It works different. The operators work one, two, or three 
machines, and a girl who is not competent or proficient enough to run three 
machines lias two machines, usually. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what 1 am trying to g<-t at Is the maximum and luinlmum 
wage for operators. What does It run to. If you have not got the exact 
figures—— 

Mr. Scott (Interrupting). I could oul.v give averages. 

Mr. Busier. Well, give us averages, then. 

Mr. ScoTr. Well, In knitting, our last full pay the girls made $2.09 a day. 
That includes every one running a knitting machine. 

Mr. Busier. Now, there are—give us the other classes of employees; there 
are a number of operations? 

Mr. Scott. Loopers made $2.16. That Is a girl who closes the toes of the 
stockings, a very difficult ojTeration, and looked on as being one of the hardest 
operations In that craft. 

Mr. Busier. And give us the other. 

Mr. ScoTi The other highly paid operation is the winding of the silk or 
artificial silk. That averages approximately the same as knitting. 

Mr. Busier. How about the lower paid occupations? 

Mr. Scott. Well, that would be the main operations, which I mentioned, ore 
the making—the real making—of the stockings. The other operations would 
be preparatory operations, such ns is done by young girls—the trlmmlng-out 
of the double threads, and the dpuble sole, and the separating of the tojis, and 
work that Is usually done by young girls. 

.Mr. Busier. What ilo these younger girls make? 

Mr. Scott. The average of the sole trimmers and the end pullers the last full 
pay was $1.69. 

Mr. Busier. $1.69? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. A day? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Does your firm deal with Its employees collectively or us a— 
will they deal with labor-organization representatives? 

Mr. Scott. They will not. 

Mr. Busier. Have they ever dealt with them? 

Mr. Scott. Not directly. We arbitrated some labor difficulty this year In 
which an organization entereil Into the dealings, but we do not recognize any 
organizations in our business. 

Mr. Busier. May I ask wdiy? 

Mr. Scott. Well, in the first place, the craft Is not particularly organized. 
It has been very difficult to organize women, for the reason that the average 
woman enters this business with a totally different Idea from what a man 
would. She looks on It more or less ns a temporary proposition. They are 
coming and going all the time. It has never come to the point where we were 
asked to or not to recognize them. 

Mr. Busier. Well, you have a well-defined attitude In that matter, haven’t 
you? 

Mr. Scott. We certainly have. 

Mr. Busier. And that is that you won’t deal with organizations us such? 
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Mr. Scott. No. 

Mr. lIvsiKK. And I nskcd of you, why, nnd yon said that the chief or only 
reason was that tliey are not hlitlily arni eIBcIenlly organized. 

Mr. Scott. Well, we deal successfully with the people that work for us, and 
never have had but one dlfflculty In the 30 years the business has been going. 

Mr. UcsiEK. 1)0 you think their fhterests as well as yours are best con¬ 
served by dealing ns you do? 

Mr. Scott. I think It Is generally admitted in Philadelphia that our Interests 
have been very well taken care of—by our competitors and by the people gen¬ 
erally In the mills. 

Mr. lliTHJKK. Von spoke about one strike of more or less magnitude. When 
was that? 

Mr. Scott. This past—during the pujt few months—I think. In December or 
.lanuary. 

Mr. lli'HiEK. Is that strike still on? 

Mr. Scott. No. 

Mr. lit siKK. IVhat was your attituilo toward the employees who went out 
on strike? Did you take them back? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, yes; we have no way of knowing anything about their organ¬ 
ization or whelher they are na inhers or not. I think the people that were the 
most rabid in the trouble are all of them .still eniploye<l by us. 

.Mr. Iti HiKK. Does your company have any organization of any kind, or Is 
there any organization amongst the employees fostered by the company for 
taking care of eini)loyees In sickness? 

Mr. Scott. Not that I know of. 

Mr; IlcsiEK. For di.sabllily? 

Mr. Scott. IVe have In e\ery instance endeavored to follow up every trouble; 
we have had very little in the way of accidents during I lie eight years I have 
been In the company. 

Mr. llfsiEK. TImt is a voluntary attitude by tin' company? 

Mr. Scott. AVe endeavor to follow up and see if lliere is any suffering, nnd 
always have, or In several places have, for four or the months, in the case of 
injury or sickness kejit them on the )iay roll, and things of that kind. 

Mr. llfsiEK. Did }ou keep them on the jiay roll? 

Mr. Scott. It Is not a universal rule, but w(' liavo done it under certain cir- 
eumstnnees, usually governed entirely liy tlie re.sponsiblllty of the person and 
the conditions tinder winch they are forci'd to live during that time. 

Mr. Ilt'siEK. AVliat do you mean by i-esponsiliility? Do you mean how much 
care they exercised at the time of tin' accident? 

Mr. Scott. Well, according to wliat their responsibilities are. I mean just 
that; whelher tliey linve family responsibilities, or responsibilities at home; 
nnd It is our intention to follow up every ease of that kind nnd do what is 
absolutely Just nnd right. 

Mr. Ki'siek. Irresiiective of any legal llaliility you may be under? 

Mr. Scott. M’e have no legal troiililes of an.v kind. I ilon’t think we have 
ever been sued for a case of tliat cliariuder since the business was starterl. 

Mr. Itt’siK.K. -Vs a large employer of labor, wliat i.s your attitude toward 
workmen’s compensation? 

Mr. Scott. We work In New Jersey uniler the compensation law, and think 
it Is a very fair thing, nnd wo are liearlily in accord with it, and if the same 
law could be passed In Pennsylvania we would be in favor of it. 

Acting Chairman Wkixstock. You hetird the questions, Mr. Scott, that I 
put to the gentleman wlio preceded you, Mr. Stead? 

Mr. Scott. I did not hear them all distinr'tly, but in a general way, I guess. 

Acting Chairman AVetn-stock. AA’ell, one of llie questions was this; "If this 
commission were to Invite your opinion ns to wliether or not it should recom¬ 
mend to the employers of America the entering into of trade agreements with 
organized labor, w'hat would you have to suggest to tlie commission along those 
lines? ” 

Mr. Scott. AVell, we in Philadelphia have seen very little of that thing 
worked out, and I do not think I would be competent to make a recommenda¬ 
tion of that kind one way or the other. I think it would he an ideal condition 
If such a thing could be arrived at. 

Acting Chairman AA'EtNSTOCK. There appeared before this commission three 
different kinds of employers, one kind of employer who will deal only with 
their workers individually: another kind of employer who will deal with their 
workers collectively vclthin their own plant; and a third cla.ss of employers who 
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enter Into trade agreements with organized labor, recognizing and dealing 
with organized labor. To which of the three kind of employers do you 
belong? 

Mr. Scott. Well, we say, of course, that we do business entirely with the 
individual, but human nature Is so constituted that there are always leaders, 
and in doing It with our o%vn organization, if we were to call Into the oftlce 
60 girls there are usually about 4 girls who do the talking, and by whose Judg¬ 
ment the thing Is settled. So I suppose we do collective bargaining In that 
way. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, are the workers In your plant organized 
among therasc-lves In any way? 

Mr. Scott. That I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But whenever an Issue arises you Invite them 
on your own Initiative? 

Mr. Scott. We make every effort to settle the dllBcultles Inside our own 
doors to the satisfaction of our workers under every possible condition. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You take cognizance of them, do yon? 

Mr. Scott. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Suppose there Is a disagreement? 

Mr. Scott. There has never been but one disagreement, and that was very 
disastrous for all of us. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was that disagreement one ns to wages? 

Mr. Scott. It arose through our Inability to sell certain lines of goods and 
get our money back because made In I'hiladelphia, and we made an offer to 
readjust tbe prices on a certain character of work and were not able to do so 
to the satisfaction of the opertitors, and the strike ensued, starting In a very 
sniiill way and evenlually reaching quite some proportion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Continued how long? 

Mr. Scott. About seven or eight weeks. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Your plant was entirely shut down? 

Mr. Scott. No ; none of our plant was entirely closed during that time, but 
we were operating under very serious disadvantages. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How was that matter Anally adjusted? 

Mr. Scon. It was arbitrated under the new I’ennsylvanla law. 

Acting Cha'rman Weinstock. Will you outline brleAy Just what that law Is? 

Mr. Scott. I am not familiar with the law technically, except that the de¬ 
partment of labor and Industry In Pennsylvania, I believe, are authorized to 
Arst endeavor to settle In an amicable way by conference any dllAculty, 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. And If that can not be done that way, they endeavor to get the 
parties In the trouble to arbitrate. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That Is, they step In as mediators? 

Mr. Scott. Yes; that Is the first step, and If they are not successful they go 
further- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). Then, ns conciliators? 

Mr. Scott. 1 understand that it Is not compulsory, but we are very glad to 
avail ourselves of anything that would straighten the thing out, because It was 
really more misunderstanding than anything else. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. When did that trouble arise? How long 
since? 

Mr. Scott. Some time in December of this last year. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. This last year? 

Mr. Scott. About the time we began to experience difficulty In getting busi¬ 
ness to run our plant. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many manufacturers are there In your 
line In this territory? 

Mr. Scott. I would say there was 200. Not all strictly competitive, but In 
the manufacture of seamless hosiery. In the district that might be called the 
Pennsylvania district. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are they organized as employers? 

Mr. Scott. No; not to my knowledge, and I have never attended a meeting. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Has any effort been made to have them or¬ 
ganized? 

Mr. Scott. We have the organization that Mr. Moore spoke of, the national 
organization, which has been more of a legislative proposition, and there has 
never anything about labor been brought up. 
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Acting Clmlriiifin Wein-stock. Wliat ilo .vou do us a nmiuifiicturer If legisla¬ 
tion Is presentiMl that in your judgment is lrdtni<'able to your interest? 

Mr. .S<-oTr. I don’t tidnk tliere lias been anything done In an organised way 
except to maintain a Inireau In Washington for the collecting of statistics and 
the giving out of Informalion. 

Acting Cliairman M kinstock. And dealing will national legislation? 

Mr. Scot;'. Yes; pariicidarly larilT legislation. 

Acting Cluilrnian Wkis'stock. Now, do you do anything collectively to deal 
with such legislation? 

Mr. Score. Not that I know of. 

Acting Cliairnmn Weinstock. Well, supposing at the next session of the 
legislature some measures should be Introduied that would have a powerful 
backing, and that you and your fellow manufacturers thought would be likely 
to prove evceedingly harmful to your hidustr.v, what would .vou do? 

Mr. Scott. Well. I don't think there Is at this time any organized re.sistanee 
to any such Stale legislation. I don’t know what might be done If It should 
arise. 1 am not sulHclontly acquainted with other people In the craft to speak 
for them. 

Acting f’halrman Wki.nstock. Well, if your opinion shouhl be Invited, Mr. 
Scott, as to whether or not the employers in your Industry should organize, 
how would you feel (dioiit it? Would you favor it, or would you oppose It? 

Mr, SioTT. Well, I think If an organization could be worked out which would 
deal fairly iu ciery way, it certainly would be wlthlu our rights as fully ns the 
laborers uho organize, and 1 think it would be a good thing. 

Acting ('hairnam Weinstock. Were you present when the representative 
te.stined before the commission, telling of the conditions that prevailed In the 
gla.ss blowers’ industry and in tin' potter.s’ Industry? 

Mr. Scott. No; unfortunately 1 was not hero. 

Acting Chairman WEi.NSTia K. Well, the testimon.v that was elicited Is to the 
effect that In these particular industries the employers are strongly organized, 
and the uorKcrs are slnaigly orgaidzed, recogidzing each other, they deal with 
each otinn*, and mdm’ into trade agrisunents with each other, and according to 
the testimony td’ both siiles it has worked out to their entire satisfaction, and 
that us a matter of choice they would not go hack to the (dd unorganized con¬ 
ditions. Now, do jou know of any gmsl reason why the .same conditions couhl 
not be made to work with equal suc<-ess in .\onr industry? 

Mr. .Scott. Well, 1 only know that that hxdrs to be a long way off from where 
I sit. I would not make any recommendations on that. I think It would be. 
ns I said before, an ideal condition If it could be brought about, but from where 
I am sitting I can not .see d. 

Acting Chairman jWiuvstock. That ks, you think it would be an Ideal con¬ 
dition if It conid bo brought about? 

Mr. Scott. Ins, sir. 

Acting Cbairman YN'einstock. Well, your ideas are, first, that it could not ho 
brought about? 

Mr. ticoT'r. Y’os. 

Acting Chaii'innu 'WetnstocIv. Well, A^'hat is io Idmicr it being hrinight idaail ? 

Ml'. Si'ott. Well. 11 is \or.v easy for iiciqile to go Into the hoaior.v busine.ss. 
The machine builders stand ready to make machlne.s on two-year note.s and 
the yarn merchant, when business Is not good or Just as it should be, takes 
ail e.xcessive ehaneo, and that is perhaps the reason that wo have lu this 
country so many small struggling mills, and they are run by men who are 
making a desiierato efl’ort to be sueeessful and whoso ultimate success Is very 
doubtful. Ami 1 don’t think that it wouhl he iiossihle to organize the craft 
as it exists In a way that would give ri'nl slahility to an organization. 

Acting Chairman Wei.xstock. Is that the only reason that oeonrs to you? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, .sir: as I said before, if it could he worked out, I think It 
would be a gi'oat thing, and that Is the main reason why, It occurs to me at 
this time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The fact that there are newer small Irre¬ 
sponsible employers? 

Mr. Scott. Y’es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, supposing all of the large respoivsible 
employers could he brought together, (heu what? 

Mr. Scott. Well, I have every confidence in their square dealing, and I think 
It possible sAmetbIng might be worked out If we could olimlnato the small shop 
who really inuuufacliires a large percentage of the total output. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, Isn't It true, Mr. Scott, that that con¬ 
dition Is not confined to your Indtistry, that In every Industry you will find 
fairly large employers who are responsible, and who come In together, and 
they also have a gooitly percentage of small operators who are Irresponsible? 

Mr. Scott. I would think it would dei)end largely on the business. The 
etiuiianent, the smallest—the equipment of some lines of business necessitates a 
great deal more money than the equipment of a small stocking mill, and 
we < an not dodge the idea that credit Is the basis of a lot of things, and In some 
lines of Industry It would not he possible for what we might term an Irre¬ 
sponsible man to got Into the Industry. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I gather, then, from the answers you have 
ghen to these (piestlons, that you would look upon the trade-agreement situa¬ 
tion ns the ideal situatlmi? 

Mr. Scott. It we could be brought to have confidence In It, It would he an Ideal 
thing; yes. 

;\ctlng fthalrmun Weinstock. That Is all for you. Thank you, very much. 

The hearing stands adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4.40 p. m., an adjournment was taken until Tuesday, ,Iune 30, 
1914, at 10 a. m.) 


I’liiLAUEi-piiiA, June 30, lOH—10 o. m. 
Present: Commissioners Weinstock (acting chairman), O'Connell, and la-n- 
non. 10. H. lluslek, siiecial counsel. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will lie In order. 

TESTIUONY OP HISS HAY YEAESLEY. 

Miss May Yearsi.f.y. Mr. Chairman, may this paper be put in your records 
fpre.senting a paper]? 

(The iiaiier so presented was markeil ‘ Exhibit 1, Miss Yearsley,” .Tune 30, 
1014.) 

Mr. Htsikk. We will take up tlie hearing on the garment industry. 

The HEi'oniEB. Is the hearing on the textile subject closed, Mr. lluslek? 

Mr. llusiEE. Yes. 



EXHIBITS. 


McDONNEIL EXHIBIT, 

Dykbs’ and Mei«'ekizku.s’ Unki.v, No. 1, OK Philadelphia and Vicinity, Affili¬ 
ated WITH U.MI'ED TE-VIII.E W'oIIKKIt.S OK AMERICA, ST.VTE FEDERATION OF 
FAIIOR, IJENTKAL l.AHOR tJ.MO.N OK Pi 111.ADHI.PIUA, Dl.STRICT COUNCIL OF TEXTILE 
WoHKER.s, American Federatio.n ok L,\«or. 

IlVKIMl I.MII STRV ok PHILADELPHIA. 

IVni/f,!. —D.vpiiii: of skoiii jiiiti.s mid warps. In all sliops that are organized 
the iiiiiiiii.iiiii price laid down hy our union Is cents per hour. This price 1.S 
paid 111 4.S shops; very few men are paid over tliis rate. A conservative state¬ 
ment wouiii lie oiir union controls about .S.'i per cent of tlie skein and warp 
ilyers. In nonunion sliops tlie wages are !f7 up to .$12 per week. For Instance, 
Wni. Ward & Co., clolii maiuifacturers, Twenty-second and Spring Garden 
Streets, pays .$7 to .$!). Tliese men are not conversant with conditions and none 
can searcT’iy speak tlie Knglisli language. I, myself, worked In this firm about 
1.1 years ago and was iiaid $12 per week for a worliing week of CO hours. We 
have endeavored time and again to organize this place; wlien we got a few of 
tlip men as miTiiliers tlii'.v were minus tlieir .iolis in a short space of time. 
Natlinn Folwell, cloili manufacturer, Tlilrd and Cainliria, pays $11.50 on a 
54-liour base; his dyers work 12 lioiirs per day—from C to 0; they do not stop 
for dinner, as tlie macliines do not stop. Our State law guarding women and 
children affords our men no protisdion. .111 emiiloyers where women are em¬ 
ployed and u.sing dyers are working on a od-hoiir base. All others are still 
taking the advantage and working on a CO-hour base. 

MacMnca versus huiKlirorl:. —.iiiinos Ilniton, Itiith, above Lehigh Avenue, dyer 
of fine skein yarns for the mamifacture of men’s wear, is a practical machine 
dyer, lie has 11 inueldnes. Seven men attend to tliese macliines. An ordinary 
day’s work wonlil lie from .5,000 to 0,000 pounds of yiirn. On a hand kettle a 
fair (lay’s work for two mi>n would be 000 pounds. So expert is Mr. Hulton he 
adopted a system of unloading tlie macliines in a boiling condition, so as to save 
steam and time on tlio part of tlie men. Very seldom do ids dyers make a 
full week. 

T. A. Harris & Co., of Maschor and Tliompson, operates 7 machines, their out¬ 
put for a day around 0.000 pounds. Eiglit men are working on these machines. 
Hardwick & Magee, manufacturers of carpi'ts, operate 24 machines; their 
capacity is .KX) pounds and 5(K) pounds macliines. Stead & Miller, upliolstery 
goods, two men on iiiiichines will dye 2,000 pounds per day, two men on hand 
kettles 900. Quernes & Mnslam, joliliers on carpet yarns, liave 8 machines for 
the tlveing of wool yarn. Three men operate tliem; tliey will turn out 4,000 
pounds of dyed yarn per day. Six men on liaml kettles will turn out 4,000; this 
Is clionp dyeing but hard on tlie men. This is tlie general condition throughout 
our Industry. Gur emiiloyers have more than doiilileil their output with the 
aid of mnoliiues with tlieir forces reduceil .TO per cent. The dyer has scarcely 
time to wash for the street at the end of Ids day’s work. Some places would 
dock you for l.T minutes. 

Sanitation .—Too much can not lie said about our dyeing plants; very few 
employers consider for a moment tlie comfort of their dyers. With the excep¬ 
tion of about six none of them have ever ntti-iiipted to place any natural con¬ 
trivances for the driving out of the vaporous ga.ses and dense steam which are 
ever present, making the life of the dyer miserable. Take a damp day. It Is Im¬ 
possible to see 6 Inches ahead of you. In summer tlie dyer Is actually par¬ 
boiled, never for a second does a cold blast fan his brow. Imagine rows of 
3086 
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kettles boiling with space for two men to pass, and that with an effort, with 
little or no ventilation, no fans, no hoods, and the sun registering 120 degrees; 
horrible to think of It. Our employers, with tew exceptions, are all lii the same 
boat, all riding and occupying a seat In the car of avarice, neglecting though 
knowing the crying need of hcMer sanitation. In winter men have had their feet 
frostbitten at work in dyehouses. You could not tell a dyehouse In winter from 
a cold storage. Nothing strange for a dyer to throw boiling water on a batch 
of yarn to separate the sticks, and this action takes place In an Inclo.sed building. 
Mr. Llghtner, superintendent of the department of labor and Industry of this 
State, informed me regarding sanitation In our dyehouses; they come In under 
the board of hygiene. 

Labor troublcx. —Our employers do not antagonize us as union men; In our 
formation in 1009 we hud opposition, especially where our union was weak. 
Wages were low before we organized—the general rule from $9 to .$12 for a 
working week of 00 hours. In three years we have succeeded In raising wages 
from 10 to 30 pi'r cent. In the old days the employers loved to talk on merit, 
and so well was this thing carried out graded prices were paid In some of our 
dyehouses making a difference to some of $4 per week. Our union stopi)e<l that 
kind of merit. We do not force an employer to keep a man who Is Incompetent; 
I>a.v him off and let him go. We have had five small strikes In five years. One 
at the Hughes Manufacturing Co., In h'rankford; he refused to pay 25 cents per 
hour. The slrlke Is still on nearly two years; he Is paying the money to strike 
bnaikers. The Ontario Dyeing Co., Ontario and D Streets; wo have a strike 
nearly two years, caused by a nonunion dyer or delinquent not paying his dues. 
The firm favoreil the delinquent. .We picketed this shop for four months; the 
firm getting tired, haled us Into court, and notwithstanding the testimony of the 
lieutenant, two sergeants, and policemen on the beat, who swore it was the 
(piietest strike they ever witnessed, Judges Staake and Italston handeil down a 
decree enjoining 20 .strikers and the president of the union from Interfering In any 
way witli the Ontario Dyeing Co. The I’enti Worsted strike was caused through 
wages; It lasted eight months, the firm finally agreeing to pay our price. At 
I>resent our trade la dull, e.speclally In upholstery, but on the whole we find 
very little d'fferetice as far ns steady employment goes. Some of our shops are 
busy, esisici.Miv the line trade. 

Ile.spectfull, submitted. 

Authub McDonneix, 

2SIS Potter Street, Philadelphia, 
President Dyers and Mercerizers, No. 1, of Philadelphia. 


THK PANIC OK 1901. 

I, Arthur McDonnell, was working In the Orlnoka Upholstery Mills. Every¬ 
thing was booming, the looms were all running, our skein dyers busy, the gigs 
were turning out roll upon roll of dyed cloth. In 24 hours two-thirds of the 
looms stopped and we were left with about 8 men out of the 30 In the dyehouse. 
Talk about slack times. It was a cyclone; this was remarkable, and not a 
Democrat in sight. In all my experience of 80 years we have a depression 
about twice a year, due. In my opinion, to a restricted market, the home 
market full, no more goods needed; off goes the looms until they are depleted 
and need to be refurnished. We are constantly working in doubt, and our 
greatest bugaboo is rent day—how to stave him off. 

[SEAL.] Abthttb McDonnell. 


PIECE DYEINO AND PINISHINO. 

Wages for dyers, 20 cents per hour; very few exceed this rate. These 
workers are all machine hands; they work straight from starting time until 
night, with a short Intermission for dinner. In busy seasons nothing new for 
these men to work 14 and 16 hours per day; there Is no extra time allowed; 
all they receive is the hour rate. Firth & Poster, one of the largest piece dye¬ 
ing plants, up to a year ago was 10 per cent below 20 cents per hour. It Is an 
English firm; the hands are mostly men of that nationality; they stood without 
an organization until a few months ago. The finn la bitterly opposed to a 
labor union; they have a record for years of crushing out the least semblance 
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of an organization. I, working la the tlyt hou.'ie.s s,ince 1883 In Philadelphia, have 
never known or heard of a single employer of dyers to gtant an advance to 
their hands gratuitously. I make one exception in the case of Nathan Polwell, 
he raised his dyers to checkmate our movement; we have time and again tried 
hard to organize his plant. The district council of textile workers have spent 
time and money, but all was of no avail. We did have a few dyers and finishers 
enrolled, hut they soon were sejiarahal from their work. Sanitation Is bad, as 
these piece kettles omit a great ile.d of steam, as many as 20 will be going on the 
one floor. In truth our lawmidters should take the matter of sanitation In 
their hands regarding all dyeing firms; there Is plenty of food for thought. 
Slackness—well, when the Oemocrals are ruling Its the tariff; they are always 
nfraiil. AVhen the Kepuhllcans are in the spinners are .so bii.sy on others 
yarns they have not time to spin the kind I want, so there you are. 

IsKAt,.] Abtiiub McDonnell. 


FERRIS EXHIBIT. 

IIosiKUY WoKKEus Local No. 696, 

I'hUndetphia, Pa., June 39, lOli. 

Members of Industrial Commission; 

We hereby submit a report of cc)nditions of the hosiery workers In part. 

Wapes. —Before our organization was started in 1009 the hosiery boarders 
made about $2.2.') to $2.7.') per di)y, or $13..'>0 to $1.') iter week, but taking Into 
consideration the tln>o the workiu- lost in waiting for work to come from dye- 
house and slackness in trade anil sickness, as there is considerable In this trade 
on account of the conslant movement of evi'ry part of the body and other 
conditions, making It a .t early a .age of $11 on the average. Since the formation 
of our union we have increased tile wages from $2 to $3 per week. So much for 
organized labor In this instance. During the ilepi-e.ssion of tr.ade latel.v .some of 
our members are oniy working two or thre-e days per week, which brings their 
wages down to $6 or .$9 per week. At the present time there is only three 
organized shops that are working full time. In these shops about 125 of our 
membership of 600 men ar(> employed. In a large majority of the mills they 
pay every two week.s, and sometimes this is a gi’oat hardship on the workers, as, 
for Instance, a worker will get a job and the Hrm that ho gets with will keep a 
week’s wages In hand, wliieh is the case In many of the mills; therefore he 
will have to work three weeks before he gets any wage, and, as the worker on 
an average has never much money aiiead, so very often he has to turn to some 
money lender, who charges him a very huge intei'cst. We feel that if the 
workers got paid evi^ry week that ho could get along much better. 

Sanitary conditions. —The slocking boarder has to work under very insani¬ 
tary conditions in some of the mills. 'Pile occin)ation Is a very tiresome one, 
and the heat Is very much above what the heat la under ordinary occupations. 
The men work at what is known ns a dry box, which has a temi)ernturc of 250 
degrees on this box. There are six men working. After boarding a set of 
boards they put them in the box and in doing this the heat Is rushing out 
in the face of the worker, together with the smoke and smell of the stockings, 
which is not very healthy. After they take this set of boards to their bench 
they have these hot hoards in front of their face, so you can see that they are 
constantly In a great deal of heat. Taking into consideration all of these con¬ 
ditions you naturally would think that we would have the best place for air 
and ventilation that cotdd he obtained in the mills. Now, this Is Just the con¬ 
trary; they gencridly put the stocking hoarder where they can not put any 
other employee. These conditions are very had for the health of the men, 
especially In the winter, when the men ought to have plenty of ventilation 
without being In a draft. The men leave the mills at noon and night wet with 
perspiration, wdilch we think could be avoided. 

Relations between employer and employee. —Wo find that a large majority 
of the manufacturers are friendly with our organization. Such firms have 
very little ti’onble with strikes, walkouts, etc. On the other hand, there are 
some manufacturers that have taken a decided stand against our union; such 
firms have to employ, as a rule, inferior help, as any man that has any man¬ 
hood and wants to be treated ns men should be treated refuse to work under 
the system and conditions of said firms. With the exception of one Instance, 
we have had no trouble In our trade for over one year. In spite of the lack of 
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work our members and tlielr employers have adjusted every grievance satisfac¬ 
torily to both parUeS concerned. Wo feel that a majority of employers are 
willing to treat wlm organized labor of the right sort. 

Docking spatcm. —^This system has been abolished In every place where we 
are strongly organized. There has been a case Just presented to us in the firm 
of Wm. F. TaulK‘1 (Inc.), who Is the largest manufacturer of seamless hosiery 
In the United States. The knitters of this firm are being docked 3 cents for 
each stocking that Is not made right and have to replace another gotal one for 
the bad one. In another mill of Taubel they are dockinl 5 cents aiul have to 
repliR'e a g<«>d one. With a majority of these cases the fault Is not with the 
girls making the stocking, but with bad needles, poor yarn, and bad machines, 
but the firm makes no allowance for any of the bad conditions. If the.se girls 
make any protest, there is nothing left for them to do but quit or get fired. 
\Ve f(S‘l that If these workers were strongly organized such conditions would 
not exist. 

Dix^mination, —This Is another bad condition that Is being abolished where 
we are strongly organized. We believe that this has done more to keep the 
worker down than any other system that the employer has ever practiced. The 
firm of William F. Taubel has been practicing this In numerous cases. There 
was a strike at this firm last winter which was brought on by reducing the 
wages of the winders. This strike lasted six w'eeks and was settled under the 
arbitration laws of I’ennsylvanla. While this finding of the board of arbitra¬ 
tion was very unsatisfactory to the strikers, we were big enough to accept It, 
which Is more than can be said about the employer. After resuming work 
under the finding of the board the firm started to get rid of the union help 
wherever It was possible to do so. At the mill at Se<-ond and Columbia 
Avenue there were Id rib-frame hands and fixers laid off. When the men 
went to find the reason the foreman told them that they were only going to 
finish up what work they had laying arouhd and that they could do that with 
the help they hud, hut promised to hire these men when they startetl up busy. 
This happened last February. Instead of hiring the men they took boys and 
old men and ]>ut them on these mni’hlnes, and the majority of the men that wore 
laid off are walking the streets unable to find work. Kmcrald and Westmore¬ 
land Streets, mender discharged ; windows nailed ; coming In late, etc. 

ISuHineas, font and future. —Brown Knit has ad<led one floor to plant and 
have put or are putting In 00 new machines, each costing from $2,000 to $3,000 
in last year and half. Harry C. Aberle built new at rumored price of $190,000; 
also large amount of new machines, costing from .$2,000 to .$3,000 each. William 
Brown, 24 new machines; Brownhill & Kramer, 160 new machines; .John 
Blood & Co., 125 new machines. We believe that business will soon be good In 
a short time. 

WlLI-IAM T. Febbis, 

President of Hosiery Workers’ Local 69(1, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


YEAESLEY EXHIBIT. 

Is there any good reason why 26,000,000 citizens should continue to deprive 
their 15,000,000 or 20,(KX),000 fellow citizens of Ihe power of participating In 
setting up your commission and directing such investigation? Yes or no. 
1 think your commission answers no. 

Will the commission then take Into consideration an immediate recommendn- 
ion to President Wilson and Congress to take the shortest constitutional way 
to construct the basis of Justice and pence at the fountain of your honorable 
commission’s authority? 

As to open shop or closed shop, collective bargaining or Individual bargaining. 
Government ownership or private ownership, workmen’s compensation or other 
questions, I do not care to express an opinion at this time. How can we solve 
the problems of Justice and peace without going to the highest point In the 
stream, without correcting Injustice at the fountain of power? Probably no 
more excellent commissioners could be found in the land, but who can tell 
what would follow the votes of the excluded half of your fellow citizens in 
88 States? 

Votes for all adult citizens! 
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STEAD EXHIBIT. 

(FoIWPll. Bro. & To. (IncM, Third and Camhilil Stro< ts, Philadelphia.] 


Number of liiimls employed-000 

Kemiiles_ •'>00 

Males--. -400 

Minors: 

Females_ 133 

Males_ 72 


/.jjit itf irmji'X. 

1. Worsted eaiMlIiiK: 

Seeoiid-liaad- --- $13.00 

Card mimlers__ 10.00, 7.00, 6.00 

2 . ComliliiK: 

Second-hand_ _ - 20. IM) 

Was-’unit-machine hands_ . __ 13. (MJ 

I ahorers- 10.00 

Cocih and box minders_- . _ _ ......- 6 . .'>0 

3. DrawItiK; 

Seconil-liand _ 17.00 

Oilers and laborers_ 8.00 

Uovlnt; liaiais and box miialcrs .. __ _ 6.50 

Help»'rs and learners..__• 6.00 and 5.00 

4. Splnnlnc: 

.Secoial-bnnd__- . _'__ 17. <K) 

Twisters. _ .. ___ _ 6.00 

Spinners and spo<.U‘rs ____ 5. .50 

DolTers_ _ _ _ 5.00 

5. Warpiiif;: 

l)res.sers and slasher ..Is__ 17.00 and 16. (X) 

Helpers - . . _ _ _ 10.00 

Warpers.. „ __ ... _ _ 7.00 

Assistants__ _ 6 .00-6. .50 

6 . WenvlnK: Loom Oxers _ 20.00 

7. l»r.v flnlsldiiK: 

Second-hand_ 17.00 

Paper ia-ess<<rs_.-- - 12. 00 and 14. 00 

Pre.ss and dryer hands_ 10.00 

8 . Wet finishing: 

Second-haml_ 15 . (J 6 

Washer haials_ . _ 10.50 

0. Bleaching: Bleaching hands_ 10.50-12.00 

10. Dyeing: 

Color man_ 12. 50 

Balance of hand.s_ H. 50 

11. Crabbing; 

Can dryer hands- H. 00 and 12. 00 

Crabbing hands_ 10 . 50 

12. Making up: 

Perchers- 12.00-16.00 

Measurer- 10.00 

Paperers- 7 .00-10.00 

Makers-up- 7 . oo 

13. Machinists: 

Vise and lathe hands_ 17 . oo 

Laborers- 10 . 00-12! 00 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


rnii.AnKU'HiA, June 30, I9J4—JO a. m. 
PrcMmt: Commissioners Weinstock (nclinii clmirmiin), O'Conneil, mui I-en- 
iioii; olso K. H. Buslek, spwiiii counsel. 

Mr. BrsiKK. M e wiii take up tlie iieuriiiK on the Kiirmiuil iiuiustr.v. 

.Acting Chnirmnn AVeinstock. Proceed, Mr. Busiek. 

Mr. Busiek. I will cail Mr. Morris Bernstein. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS BERNSTEIN. 

Mr. Bvsiek. Please give us your name in full. 

Mr. ItEKNSTEiN. Morris Bernstein. 

Air. Bi siek. Wliat is your occupation? 

Mr. Ber.nstein. Manufacturer. 

Mr. Bi siek. Manufacturer of wliat? 

Mr. Bernstein. Taulies’ cloaks and suits. 

Mr. BfsiEK. And your place of buslnc.ss is licre in I’hiladelplda? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Have .you any plant outside of Phlladelplila? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How long liave you iiccii n niamifacturer of ladles’ cloaks and 
suits? 

Mr. Bernstein. Going on 11 yeans. 

Mr. Btisi,'.!' Alioiit liow iiiany iieoiile do you enijiloy? 

Mr. Beuni-iein. Average? 

Mr. Busier. Vos; on an average—liigli and low? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I should judge about 1)0 nmxlnmm. 

Mr. Bu.siek. How many niiiiimuiii? 

Mr. Bernstein. That is very hard to say. 

Mr. Busier. That Is, you employ tliat many in a simp. Have you a shop 
where this work is done? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. ■ 

Mr. Busier. Or do you send tlie work out? Now, in addition to those wlioni 
you employ in the sliop do you let out any work hy contract? 

Air. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How many people wore etnployt'd on contract work? 

Mr. Bernstein. I should Judge about 40, .'>0, or 00. 

Mr. Busier. Arc you president of the AVomen's Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philailelphla? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. AV’hen was this organized, Mr. Bernstein? 

Mr. Bernstein. In 1907, I think —1906 or 1907. 

Mr. Busier. How many members did it have at Its organization? 

Mr. Bernstein. That I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Busier. About how many? 

Mr. Bebn.stetn. I really don’t know. I was not a member at that time. 

Mr. Busier. AA’hat time did you join the association? 

Mr. Bernstein. July of last year. 

Mr. Busier. Have you a copy of the constitution of your association? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not with me. 

Mr. Bitsier. Could you furnish the commission with a copy of the constitu¬ 
tion and by-laws? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. How many members has this association now, Mr. Bernstein? 
Mr. Bernstein. Sixty-seven. 
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Mr. Bubikk. How many manufacturers are there in Philadelphia in your 
line of work? 

Mr. ItKttNSTEiN. I really couldn’t say. I should judge about possibly a 
hundred. 

Mr. Bitstek. Possibly a hundred? 

Mr. Bkbnstein. Yes. sir. They grow up overnight sometimes. 

Mr. BiTKiKK. Hav<' ,\ou any idea how many people are eniploye<l in the clothing 
trade In Phlindelphia? 

.Mr. Bkknbtkin. 1 in‘«‘suino you mean the cloak trade, don’t you? 

Mr. BiTHiEic. The trade; yes, sir. 

.Mr. Bkknstein. I should Judge about r),000 or 4,000—say 4,.500. 

Mr. lit'siKic. Betu«*eii 4,CKK) an<l 5,000? 

Mr. Beunhtein. Yes, sir. 

IMr. Bt/hikk. Are tiu* larger inanuracturers unillated with your association? 

Mr. Bkhnstein. Only tlio larger, you mean? 

Mr. T5i;sikk. No —what percentage of these employees have their employers 
repr<*.S(>nte(l In your a'^socl.ilioii? 

Mr. Beknstiun. 1 slamld judge about 75 per cent. I have no statistics on 
the malh'r, but 1 should jU(lg<' - 

Mr. BrsiEK (l[d<‘rrupling). That Is your judgment and opinion? 

Mr. Bi-nN.sTKiN. Y'es. 

Mr. lU .'.IKK. Are the ddicers of your association salaried? 

Mr. Pkun.stetn. No, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. AVliat Inlliatioii fee and <lues are rofiulred in your association? 

Mr. Beunstk[n Fifty dollars per year. 

Mr. BrsiEK. And Is Ilua-e any special assessment In times of activity? 

Mr. Bernstein. M’liat <lo y<m mean by activity, please? 

Mr. BrsTEK. For InstatHH*. If a strike sliould be on and there should be some 
o<‘easlon f(jr nuadlngs of tl»e association, if that fact is true? 

Mr. Beun.stein. M’ell, there would he no need of asso.ssments for meetings. 

Mr. Busiek. For the puriMiM's for winch tlio meetings are called? 

Mr. BKUN.sTfnx. N'elllu'r so; hnt might be for other reasons. 

Mr. IW'siEK. AVhat nat'^ons inigiil demand a special assessment? 

IMr. Beunstein. Well, to meet t Ik* e.xigencios like we passed through last fall, 
lust sumnu'r. ul»out a yt'ur ago to-dny. 

Mr. Bu.siek. .lust gl\e the commission some idea of what those exigencies 
were that would re<i\ilre the 4‘xpenditure of money? 

^fr. Beunstein. Wh ll, I don't know how deep to go into those matters. I 
don’t know how b>ng you gentlemen want to stay in Pldladelphla. 

Mr, Bi siKK. Start out, and wlteii we get tired listening we will break In. 

Mr. Bernstein. W<*ll. it was necessary for ns. after w<‘ noted that we could 
not b.v any satlsfa<'tory arrangement come to arbitration—the other side, so to 
say, is.sue<l tltelr red, llaming circular, which meant strike—and naturally there 
were exp<‘nses here to protect our working ]>eople, not as regards the manu¬ 
facturers, but the working i>eople; and in manner we needed extra funds. 

^Ir. Busiek. Tliat is, you say to protect the working people? 

Mr. HKRNS'ri'UN. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Bt'siek, Was tliat to protect them against physical violence? 

Mr. Bernstetn. Absolutely; physical violence. 

Mr. lUrsTEK. That necessitated, then, I suppose, the hiring of guards? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

"Mr. Bi^siek. Where did those guards come from, Mr. Bernstein? 

Mr, Bernstein. From the city. 

Mr. BrsiEK. From the city? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Were they supplied h.v any .so-onll(‘d detective agency or bureau? 

Mr, Bernstein. Well, I m’us not the efnployer of those parties. 

Mr. Busier. Who was? 

Mr. Bernstein. I had my hands full, nominally, of administration purposes 
of the association, and Mr. Kelly, the gentleman whom you have down, will tell 
you more fully ahout that, I think. 

Mr. Busier. Very well. What has be(*n the attitude of your association 
toward organisation of the employees of members of the association? 

Mr. Bernstein. Is this one of your questions here? Are you reading the 
questions from the copy which I have? 
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Mr. BtrsiEK. I am not, but If you prefer that I take these up ontegorlcully, I 
will do It. 

Mr. BEBNaiEiN. Not at all. What Is the question? 

Mr. Bitsiek. What Is the attitude of your association toward the organiza¬ 
tion of the employees of your members? 

Mr. Bernstein. The organization of the employees of our menihers? 

Mr. Bi'siEK. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. We linve none. 

Mr. Bi'siek. You have no attitude, do you mean, or they Iiave no organiza¬ 
tion, which? 

Mr. Bernstein. I iiresuiue tliey have an organization wlilch they ti-rin tiie 
union, hut we have no attitiaie against it or for it. 

5Ir. BrsiEK. Have you ever treated witii this organization? 

Mr. Bernstein. Whicli, piease? 

Mr. Bi’siek. Tiio union of tiie employees? 

Mr. Bernstein. If you riiiiy term it sucli; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bi'siek. Did you get togetlier in a conference willi tlieiii for tiie purpose 
of attempting to arbitrate the dlfflcullies? 

Mr. Bernstein. I can only an.swer your question ns regards tiie Inst trouble. 

Mr. lirsiKK. Tiiat is as far back as I care to go. 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Bi'siek. .Vnd your answer is yes? 

Mr. Beun'stioin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bi'.siick. l>i<i you meet a committee appointed by the union wlilcli pro- 
fes.seil to reiiresenl tiie iiuion at large? 

.Mr. Bernstein. Wi'li, tliey were a committee or self-designated, I can't say, 
but we met two. Tliere were live of us, I lielleve; yes, live; met two of the 
i'(‘pres<*ntalives of tiie oilier side. 

Mr. BrsiKK. M'eri' formal demands made upon you for redress of tiie alleged 
grieviinoe at that time? 

Mr. liERNSTEIN. Ye.s. 

.Mr. Bi'siek. 1 lid you attempt to come to an understanding with those people? 

Mr. Bern stein. We did. 

Mr. Bt'siet. T take it it was unsuccessful? 

.Mr. Bernsm iv. It was. 

Mr. Busiek. Hid you concede to any demands which they made? 

Mr. Bernstein. We did. 

Air. BrsiEK. What demands? 

Mr. Bernstein. Po you want to partlcul.arlze them? 

Mr. Bt'.siEK. Y’es. 

.Mr. Bernstein. IVell, if I can recollect them, I will be very glad to give them 
to you. As regards tiie hours, I think their demand was TO hours, and we 
were willing to grant 52. .\nd there was one particular condition whicli they 
wished to impress upon tiie manufacturers, tliat no work sliall be given to the 
employees to be made at Iiome. That was one of the conditions in their gen¬ 
eral conditions. No employer, no manufacturer ever compelled his hands to 
take work at home, to ids home. That was entirely on his part. We did not 
ob.)ect to that. The manufacturer shall recognize a shop foreman. We would 
not acceile to that demand. The complete abolition of all contracting and sub¬ 
contracting of tiie entire cloak and suit trade, both inside and outside the 
factory; that has been a modus operandl by which all clonk factories had been 
run, and we could not ad,1ust our business conditions at that time to meet that 
demand. We told them further that might be acceiled to later on. 

Mr. Bitsiek. What is this? Just explain tiie working details of the contract 
system briefly. 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, it is not unlike conditions existing In an.v other In¬ 
dustry in the manner that one contractor has working under him several 
imnds, no particular number—some shops have probably 10, some probably 
have as high as 80 or 100—and the contractor would take the work out. and 
upon its return the contractor was paid, he in turn paying his hands. I believe 
that has been to a great degree done awa.v with, not on account of these con¬ 
ditions, please, because if I might say that after conferring with these two 
so-called representatives of the other side and we could come to no agree¬ 
ment or arrangement of mediation or arbitration or conciliation, whatever term 
yon wish to give it, we dropped these conditions absolutely and paid no more 
regard or respect to them. 
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Mr. Busier. Well, (lie onl,v c<)nces.sion that I remember your having made 
now la to cut the workday from 54 to 52 hours In the shop. I.s there any other 
concession that you made? 

Mr. Bebnstkin. Well, we don’t view It In the manner In which you put It, 
Industry of I’hlladelTihia is one of the highest paying Industries In the United 
States of America. If yon wish to go Into statistics on that I think yon will 
be convinced very quickly. 

Mr. Busier. Well, Just give us those. 

Mr. Bkr.vhtein. I did not prepare myself with any particular statistics as 
regards payment, but our books, a.s al.so any member of our association books, 
are open for your wortli.v commission to go over. 

Mr. Busier. Well, on wluil do you liaso that statement, now, Mr. Bernstein; 
on the weeki.v wage of a piTson working full time? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; you can not take it that way, because a majority of the 
cloak and suit nuiliers or worlous are on piecework, and it Is up to them as 
regards tlieir ablllly and ellieieney and tlie hours which they wish to work 
how much they may lie able to earn. 

Mr. Busier. I siv. Of coiirsi', a person by driving themselves- 

Mr. Bernstein. Not lavi'ssarily, sir. We have workers who have In at 9 
o’clock, luilf past 8, and some at 10. 

Mr. Busier. And work how long? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, the work is there for them. 

Mr. Busier. Well, how imicli could a man make working, say, a 10-hour 
da.v, what .you would call an ellicient worker? 

Mr. Bernstein. An etiielent worker? 

Mr. Busier. Yea. 

Mr. Bernstein. About $70 a week—$75 a week. 

Mr. Busier. How imieh work woulil there be for that kind of a man? Could 
such n man find steaily einiiloyinent? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir; because the seasons in the cloak and suit buslnes.s 
vary. 

Mr. Buster. It is a sonsonalilo occupation? 

Mr. Bern.stein. 5’cs, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And alioiit how great a part of the time Is a man Idle? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, that di'pends entirely if the particular liouse that he Is 
with makes suiunier goods. ISy tliat I mean tliere are a great many houses 
who do not make any suiuiner goods wluitsoever, and under those conditions 
he Is idle In Ihe smniiier iiiontlis, or, rather, preceding the summer montlis, for 
probalily about four or five weeks. 

Mr. Busier. If a man Is not fortunate enough to make summer goods, that 
Is the longest period? 

Mr. Bernstein. Y(‘a, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Of lack of employment? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. How is the labor market In 1‘hiladelphla? Are there plenty 
of hands, or Is there any shortage of them? 

Mr. Bernstein. I’lenty of hands hero. 

Mr. Busier. And doesn’t that retlei t itself In the wages paid the people? 

Mr. Bern.stein. In what way, please? 

Mr. Busier, Well, wliere there are plenty of bands and the market Is well 
stocked with labor and there is no organizalioii and no understanding with the 
employers, doesn’t that make for a londition wliereby the employer can get 
labor cheaper than ho otherwise could, because of the anxiety of some people to 
get work? 

Mr. Bernstein. I would not really say tliere was a superfluity of hands here. 
I tlilnk what the market of IMilladelplila requires is about here. There are 
constantly hands coming from New York. 1 should not be surprised—In fact, 
1 think I can make a true statement—that daily there are no less than 10 or 
15 to 20 hands coming from New York here. 

Mr. Buster. Do you get any work from New York; that Is, do you get any 
work from the New York manufacturers? 

Mr. Biesnstein. No. 

Mr, Busier. Do yon get any work that used to go to New York; that Is, are 
you getting In on the New York market any? 

Mr. Bernstein. We would like to. 

Mr. Busier. Well, do you? 

Mr. Bebnsteini-I am sorry to say, no. 
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Mr. Busiek. Whnt Is the purpose of your orRanlzatlon ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I mlsht tell you that In a few words which I have 
here [readlUKl: 

“ It Is really for the mutual benefit of manufacturers. Now. when we say 
that a manufacturer can not manufacture without labor, that Is nominally. 
puttInB that In the word of hands. We ni-ed labor or we could not produce, 
anil our purpose solely and only Is to promote the best conditions of manu¬ 
facturers of women’s (iarments. maintain harmonious relations with employees, 
and unite with them In the adoption of such measures ns will improve the con¬ 
ditions of the business and settle differences between Its members—that Is, 
ns regards the ns.sociatlon members, sbould there be any, and to promote a more 
cnlargisl and friendly Intcrcouse betwism them and promote the general wel¬ 
fare of all Interested in It.” 

I think that will encompass all remarks necessary to the question. 

Mr. Bi siek. I notice you have a Imsiness tliis'c to—f can not state it In the 
terms that you have read, but to the effect that one of the puriio.scs Is to get 
together with the emiiloy(>es and make agreements with them. Poes that mean 
with the (‘luployees as a body? 

Mr. llEUNsTEiN. The employees? Make agreements with them? 

Mr. BrsiEK. Yes. 

Mr. Behnstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Ui'siEK. What was that section yon read there concerning employees? 

Mr. Beknstetn. Harmonious relations with emiiloyees. 

Mr. Bt sieic. Yes; to promote harmonious relations with employees? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Well, what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, we are friends of labor, and thereby there Is no 
manufacluring shop can be conducted wllhout harmony existing there, unless 
It is attempted to be Interfered with by outside Influences. 

Mr. Bi'sfek. Well, how have you ever gone about promoting harmony? 

Mr. Bernstein. How? 

Mr. Bitsiek. Yes, 

Mr. Ber' stetn. Well. In so man.v ways that I rcall.y could hardly start. 

Mr. BiTSisg. Some of them? 

Mr. Bern, ,ETN. Well, one of the best Illustrations I can recall, during the 
trolley strike here, I forget how many years ago It was- 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). In 1000, I believe. 

Mr. Bernstein. In 190!): yes. You heard a great deal of evidence here 
about It. There was to be a general strike called of all Industries here In 
Philadelphia. It aptiears that some of the shops where they innnufai'tureil 
ladies' clonks and suits felt in sympathy with those people, and through some of 
the hot-headwl rabid ones at the top, they decided to go on a strike. Well, we 
attempted in ever.v manner possible to show them where they were making a 
mistake. They had no grievance against us. none whatever. ' I remember dls> 
tlnctly that I wont out in the shop for two days and attempted to show them 
how foolish they were. I even went so far as to convince Ihem that if tlx're 
were a cloak-and-suit strike that I promise them that not a single trolley (>ar 
In Philadelphia would stop running for them. But they would not listen to It, 
and they went on strike. So we attempteil thereby to show them where I hey 
were wrong. I might state It was a matter of mutual Interest, as we were In 
our busy season, and they in the season when they couhl make money. 

Mr. Busier. Well, you gentlemen certainly find It advantageous to organize 
or you would not have an organization, I suppose that Is true? 

Mr. Bernstein. Naturall,r. 

Mr. Busier. And you organlzeil because you can better accomplish your busi¬ 
ness purposes with all working together and all working In the same way under 
certain rules and regulations and mutually Imposed restrictions, is not that 
true? 

Mr. Bernstein. Mutually Imposed restrictions? 

Mr. Busier. Yea. 

Mr. Bernstein. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Busiek. Such rules as you may adopt for the conduct of your members In 
your association. 

Mr. Bernstein. Oh, yes; that Is right 

Mr. Busier. Why do you think It would not be advantageous for the em¬ 
ployees to form an association Imposing the conditions and regulations upon 
themselves which would be binding, and form a body which could meet with 
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yours to the end that any contract made with your employees would be general 
with the employees throughout that trade? Or, In other words, If they union¬ 
ized? What objection Is there to such a state of affairs? 

Mr. IIeknstein. We have absolutely no objection Into forming themselves Into 
any kind of an association tlnw may choose; and. In fact, we would heartily 
ac(s>l>t such a condition If they had the conipet<'nt people to control them. There 
could be nothing better In the I'nited Stales than an association of that nature 
of the laboring class, if tliey had the proper people at the head of It. 

Mr. lit.'siEK. Then your only grievance is not with the organization Idea, but 
It Is with the people who (ainlrol organizallons, <lo I understand? 

Mr. IlKttNsTKiN’. I think In a majorily of cases. 

Mr. ItUHiKK. Have you had any painful experiences with these organizations 
or the heads of th<‘ oi'gunizations? 

Mr. ISkun'sthiv. Well, what does your term “painful” infer, please? 

Mr. IJusiKK. Well, any exiiorienee which would lead yott to condemn all lead¬ 
ers ns you have doin'. 

Mr. liiaiN'sTia.v. Oh, I have no condemnation for them; no; none whatever. 
You are a.sking me the (iiieslion. sir, nhelher we had any objections and whether 
we did nol think it wouhl he feasible and better for the workingmen to com¬ 
bine. We have no objeclion. 

Mr. IlrsiKK. .\nd your answer was you had no objection to their combining 
If they w uld ha\e diffi'i'enl kind of men at the heads of their organizations? 

Mr. ItEiixsTEia. If llnw had eornpetent people. 

Mr. Kiisiek. If they had eoinpetent people? 

Mr. Hkiin.stkin. Ye.s. sir. 

Mr. Ilt'siEK. Well, have you any experience that convinces you that the heads 
of these organizalions are ineompelents? That Is what I want to get at. 

Mr. lUaiNsTiaN. Well, 1 don’t want to be pi'i'.sonal. I would not want lo leave 
that Impression. Hut at the time this .sirike was to bo called lust year, If those 
who had I'harge of it had been rea.sonahle, all that trouble could have been 
averted wiihoul any <|ueslion. 

Mr. ItesiEK. In what witi' they unreasonable? 

Mr. liKUN.s'tiaN. Well, in endeavoring to make us comply with demands which 
were beyond all ri'ason. 

Mr. llesiEK. l’’or instanei'? 

Mr. ItEKN'.sTKi v. Well, the main point was the appointing of a shop chairman. 
I don't know whether you know' what that means, do you? 

Mr. llusiEK. I have an Idea. 

Mr. Hk.kn.h'iein. It nondnally means that you may be permitted to enter your 
establishment In tjii' mornings, or any time, open your mail and sign your 
checks; and beshles that, allow them to run your business. No .sane manufac¬ 
turer would iH'rmil that. I ilon't think. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. Wi'll, it corresponds to the grievance committee of an ordinary 
union, don’t II ? 

Mr. ItKiis.sTEiN. I presume so. 

Mr. Iti'siEK. I'o you know, or have you ever heard that there are many kinds 
of crafts In highly skilled trades where they do have grievance committees, and 
they' <U> get along amienbl.v with their employers? Or is there some particular 
reason wh.v you think It wouhl not work in the cloak and suit trade? 

Mr. Hebnstein. I am not aware of It. I don’t know anything about other 
industrial relations or conditions of any other businesses; so really, I could not 
answer that question. 

Mr. llT'siEK. Are you fandliar witli the garment Industry In New York and 
the agreemonts that the I'lnplo.vers have with their employees in New Y'ork? 

Mr. BEKNSTErN. I have heard. 

Mr. lIusiEK. That agrwment has such a committee, has it not? 

Mr. Be;rnstein. 1 believe .so. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you evi-r heard that that worked out badly? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely. 

•Mr. Busiek. That Is your report and experience? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not experience, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. That is the report which you heard? 

Mr. Bernstein. Dally. 

Mr. Busiek. There was considerable testimony before this commission In 
New York that the clothing Industry, whereas it Is still far from ideal in New 
York, has been jireatly benefited, and the protocol which Is now In effect be- 
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tween the employees and employers, I think we have testimony on both sides to 
that effect. Your Information Is to the contrary, do I understand? 

Mr. Bernstein. I have received very direct Information; In fact, 1 might say 
to you that 1 hear of It weekly; I was almost going to say dally. 

Mr. Busikk. IIo they seem to have more trouble In New York now than 
they had prior to this protocol? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I could not answer that definitely, but I really think so. 
I think that the trade conditions over there are worse than they previously 
were. Personal experience over there, I have not had any. 

Mr. Bi'siek. During this last strike, I believe, or ray Information is, that 
there were some gentleman came here from Washington—came up here from 
Washington, rather, and Ooininlssioner Jackson, or another gentleman, from 
Alhaiiy, who tendereil their services as meillators. Do you remember those 
gentlemen? 

Sir. Bernstein. I presume you m(‘un Commissioner Jackson, of Pennsylvania, 
and Commissioner Stewart, of Washington? 

Mr. ItcsiEK. That Is it, I guess. 

Air. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. Did your association treat with these gentlemen? 

Air. Bernstein. A’es, sir. 

Air. Busier. And what was the result of their efforts? 

Air. Bernstein. Well, they were nominally futile. 

Air. Busier. Can you give Ihe reason for that? 

Mr. Bern.stein. Yes; I can. After we had had a three days’ conference with 
the two parties representing the labor side and could arrive at no satisfactory 
arrangements, on .July 4, 1913, there Avns a red circular issued calling on every 
employisi In all the garment factories, at 10 o’clock on the day, out on strike. 
We had endeavored up to that time to see whether we could not avert that 
which we kmnv was going to be a long and serious matter; but It appeared that 
they wore either going to force this with an iron hand—these conditions—or 
declare the strike. And for Ihe bemTit of ourselves—or rather for the protec¬ 
tion of ourselves, T should have said—we accepted the Inevitable and allowed 
them to go on strike. But I might say this, that 90 per cent of the garment 
workers, whuh includes all departments—pressers, cutters, trimmers, finishers, 
hasters—did cot want to go on strike, sir. 

Air. Busier. On what do you ba.se your opinion? 

Air. Bernstein. Well, I can tell you that dally after this strike had been 
called—aiKl I have heard It repeatedly—that the assurance had been given 
by the leaders that after two weeks all the manufacturers would become sub¬ 
missive and come begging for their hands and the strike would be won for 
the hands; luit such was not the case. 

Air. Busier. You talkeil about a red circular. Was that reil In sentence or 
in color? 

Air. Bernstein. Both. 

Air. Bitsier. Did you then drop the mediation plan of Atessrs. Stewart- 

Air. Bernstein (interrupting). Well, they did not come until much later. 

Air. Bi'sier. AVhy <11<1 their efforts come to naught? 

Air. Bernstein. Bec.aiise the proposition or the so-called arrangement which 
they wished to bring forward would have been useless. 

Air. Busier. What arrangement did they propose? 

Mr. Bernstein. I really can not recall to-day. I heard so many of them 

1 have forgotten. 

Mr. Busier. Useless from whose standpoint? 

Air. Bernstein. I think both. 

Air. Busier. Were the employees willing to abide by their action? 

Air. Bernstein. The employees, after two or three weeks, were willing to 
alilde by anything, sir. They would all have returned to work, excepting some 
of the rabid, hot-headeil ones, had they been permltteil to. 

Air. Busier. What kept them from coming back If 90 per cent were willing? 

Air. Bernstein. Well, I really don’t know how to start to tell you that; that 
Is too varied. They were threatened with violence, and not only threatened, 
hut violence was also placed uiKin them. No employee was safe on the streets; 
In fact, not In his own home. To my knowledge there were 4.’)5 assaults here, 

2 murders, and about Fi or 6 near murders, and it was not safe for a working 
man to be on the streets. 

Mr. Busier. How many convictions? 
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Mr. IlBKNfiTEiN. To iii.v kiiowledgo, only one. „ „ t, i 

Mr. IlnsjEK. I'o wlmf ilo yon uttribulo (lie fact that, with all these whole 

sale a.sKault.s, two inurthT.s, .uai live or six near murders, the peat^ Offlciai 

111 the town were able to secure but one conviction^ or ii minor number. 

Mr. JtFJBNSTEiy. Well, I mlirht .say one word —polities, iiosslbly. I reallj 
cvuUtn 't .sity. 

Mr. IIUSWK. Tibi yon encounter determined oiiposittoD in the courts when 
attempt was made to /irosecute any of those men? 

Mr. IhcassTKty. I can not answer that question because I was never present, 
although I think the evidence on the taco of it shows ooneluslvely that a con- 
viotioa was inipo.s.slble. I think the only one conviction resulted about two 
or three months ayo—within tuo months, I think. 

Mr. ISiTsiEK. Was that for a murder or for an assault? 

Mr. Heiinstein, An atrocious assault. This psirtleular circumstance comes 
to my mind now. It was the determination upon the part of the union that, 
wlien we wouhl not aitede to their demands, and ns the spring season was 
advancing, they tlionght that the only way to get the manufacturers was to 
prevent them proilui ing tlieir spring styles, and to produce spring styles it 
was necessary to have designers, so tln-y put their designs on tlie designers, 
and In this particular cn.se it was a man l)y ttie name of Rice, who, I think, 
llvc'cl at Thlrly-tlilrd and f'uml)erland, wliicli Is In tlio extreme northwest part 
of the main part of I lie town. 

Some of tliese thugs and educated and graduated workers, who had risen 
to the prominence of becoming tliugs, attacked him one morning about 7.30, 
and on the street wliere tliey attacked him lliey were just laying new Belgian 
l)locl;s, and not content with dropjiing him down, they droiiped a Belgian on 
ills face, and .Judge Sulzlierger was tlie only one whom I might say has had 

tlie neine to bring a conviction In all the courts of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bitsiek. What was the sentence in that ca.se? 

Mr. Bek.n.stein. I think that was three years. 

Mr. BnsiEK. Were tiiose siuggers whom you were talking about recruited 
from the ranks of tlie union or were they outside men? 

Mr. BEUiys'iKiN. I presume orlginnlly those wlio laid graduated and some of 

the others who liad liecome graduated and got into the graduating class or 

.lolni'd them. 

.Mr. Bckikk. Have your members refused to take back any of the union men 


who went out on tiiat strike? 

Mr. BEitNSTErv. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Busikk. lias the .strike ever been declared off? 

Mr. Bkun.stkin-. I tliink so; I am really not sure; well, yes; I might answer 
that in the aflirmatlve. There was flnnlly a vote held and the strike was 
declared off. 

Mr. BrsiEK. How many shops did this strike affect? 

Mr. Beiinstetn. Well, that Is a very hard thing to answer, because, outside of 
our a.ssiiclation, I really don't know. I believe there were some who remained 
independent, and the others who signed up for the time being—I should judge 
within 1dd, lull I really can not say absolutely. 

Mr. Btsiek. It was a general strike? 

Mr. r.EiiNsTEiN. There was a general strike proclaimed. 

Mr. Bpsiek. Not only against tlie members of your as.soclatlon but against 
others? 

Mr. Bernstein. Allow me to tell you that our association, of which I was not 
a member at that time—they were not active. They were an association, but not 
in activit.v. 

Mr. Bpsiek. Was any assistance gotten from out of town to assist the manu¬ 
facturers? 

Mr. Bernstein. In producing their garments? 

Mr. Bpsiek. In comliatlng or carrying on or resisting this strike, rather? 

Mr. Bkr.s'stein. In what manner, for Instance? 

Mr. Bpsiek. Flnnnclai aid. 

Mr. Bernstein. None whatever. 

Mr. Bpsiek. I think the pn'ss at the time chnrgwl timt Cleveland manu- 
fai’turers were assisting the manufacturers. 

Mr. Bernstein. None whatever, sir. 

Mr. Bpsiek. Were they assisting in an ailvisory capacity? 

Mr. BEitN.sTEt,N' Not particularly; no, sir. 
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Mr. BusiEK. Was there a Mr. Black here, reprc'sentlni; the Olevehiml manu¬ 
facturers, who advised? 

Mr. Behnstein. I presume Mr. Black came to see me, ns I have had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance for some years, and also other gentlemen here. 

Mr. Busier. Were those Just social calls that liapitened or did tlie strike 
Inspire tlierii? 

Mr. Beb.vstein. Well, they were here- 

Mr. BusfEK. (interrupting). Is that wliat brouglit them liere? 

Mr. Beb.vstein. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Did tliey address the employers n.s.«cmble<l at meetings? 

Mr. Beknstein. Yes. 

Mr. Bu.siek. Give tlieir ideas and views ns to how to comliat the strike? 

Mr. Beknstein. tVell, I can not really say tliat lie did give advice. 

Mr. Busier. Did lie give Inspiration? 

Mr. Bernstein. To be candid wllli you, I don’t think we needed tho.se. 

Mr. Busier. Was there any pledge e.vacti'd from tiie meinlH'rs of the associa¬ 
tion or the employers not memliers of tlie nssocialion, any employer making a 
pledge with another that he would not recognize tlie union or would not give 
in to them? 

Mr. Beknstein. Y’ou mean outside of the association? 

Jlr. Busier. Yes; was (liere any general understanding among the employers, 
or any of them, that they would not surrender to the union? 

Mr. Beknstein. You mean within the association or without? 

Mr. Busier. Within or without? 

Mr. Beknstein. Within, ab.solutely not; without, we know nothing about it. 

Mr. Busier. You were not a member of tlie association at that time? 

Mr. Beknstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Oh, you were? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. sir; at that time; starting then. 

Mr. Busier. I .see. Was any bond exacteil of any of the members to Insure 
their coniiiliance willi this resolution? 

Mr. Beknstein. Well, there was a bond, but not in the sense that you put 
it, sir. 

Mr. Busier. AVhat was it? 

Mr. Beknstein. We required, ns we knew, we thought we would, extra 
moneys, for the protection solely and only of our employei'S. We had no other 
expenses but those, and this hoiid was put up in case the nei’essity arose that 
we would rwiiilre extra funds that we could rely upon tho.s(', and fall hack 
upon them, but there were assessments levied, and naturiilly we did not make 
any use of those bonds. 

Mr. Busier. Was this bond merely for the puriiose of securing ns.sessments 
up to a certain amount, as they miglit be levied? 

Mr. Beknstein. No, sir, 

Mr. Busier. What were the coiulltlons of tlie bonds upon which they were 
to be forfeited? 

Mr. Beknstein. Well, just as I stateil to yon: In case the necessity arose 
that we would require more funds than what we had, those lionds to he called 
upon. 

Mr. Busier. Then they were merely pledges to contribute? 

Mr. Beknstein. Yes, sir; tliose bonds were ail returned. 

Mr. Busier. They were not bonds in tlie sense that a certain amount of 
money was put up to be forfeited upon a certain contingency? 

Mr. BEKN.STEIN. They were not bonds; they were notes. 

Mr. Busier. Notes? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What is the attitude of your association now In regard to deal¬ 
ing with an organization of your employees? I believe you said before that you 
had no objection to their organization; you might consider dealing with them 
if they had otlier leadership. 

Mr. Beknstein. No, sir. I don’t want you to Interpret my remarks in that 
manner, sir. We have always dealt with our employees in a very fair and 
honorable way, and I am of the opinion that every other manufacturer here 
in the garment Industry has done so. I can not say positively, as I am not 
always present. But if the employees have any grievances, I don’t think there 
is a single concern here in the city of Philadelphia that would not be only too 
glad to listen to them. 
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Mr. Busiek. Well, can you conceive of a case wl»ere those employers might 
not \wt as lionorahlc as you tlilnk they are, and the employees have a real, 
bona fide grievance; what would he their remedy then? 

Mr, Bkrnstktn. If su<.‘h were to arise*—are you speaking of the people in our 
association, or generally, of all Philadelphia manufacturers? 

Mr. Busiek. Well, take one In the association first. 

Mr. Bhknstkin. I d<»n’t ever expect siicli an occasion to arise with any mem¬ 
ber In the association, sir; l)ecjtus(* it has been—oven during the time of the 
trouble, we held m(‘etir»gs daily; in fiut, I might tell you that the executive 
board were In mi‘<*ting all the time nominally; probably six or eight hours dally, 
and If such complaints were to arise, lh(*y would certainly come to the boards 
here ami quick action would he taken. But each member of the association, I 
know, feels that they are there for the purpose of seeing tliut justice is given 
to all their ernploy^'cs. 

Mr. Busier. Wt‘ll, yr)ur Idea, then, Is that the employees* interests can be 
properly (•<»ns<Tvc<l, bi'cmise of the bon(>rahle and magnanimous attitude of the 
members f»r the association? They can be trusted to look out for the welfare 
of their employees, a!ul it is unnecessary for the employees to organize and take 
any steps on Ihelr side; is that the Idea? 

Mr. P.KUNsnnN. Well, you might regard this as too personal an answer for 
me. but I can really say yes. 

Mr. Buhifk. I believe that is all. 

rommlssioner O'Ponnklt.. Mr. Bernstein, the questions I shall ask you will 
either to your own sho]^ or to your association, so that you will have no 

hesitancy la answering. 

Mr. BiUNSTKtN. Yes, sir; t am only too glad to help your commission in any 
way I can. 

(Vunniissioner O’t'oNNKfApproximately, how many people are employed by 
the menihers <*f your assoeialion? 

Mr. Bfrnstkiv. T should ju<h-ce about 70 to 75 per cent. 

('ommissloner OVoNMita.. What number of people Is that, approximately? 

Mr. Bkhnstkin. About 3,7(M>, 8,S()0, 3,900. I judge tliere are probably 5,000 
workers lien*. 

(Commissioner O’Ponnki.i.. Hnve you any Idea wbat the average earnings per 
week of your employt'os are? 

Mr. Bkunstkin. Our individual employees you mean, or the association em- 
ployt'es alst)? 

(Commissioner OVonnk?,!.. Yours. 

Mr. Bkunstkin. No, sir; I have not. 

(Commissioner O'Oonnki.t., How are the piece prices set by you? 

Mr. Bkrnstkin. By my ]>arfncr. 

(’Commlssi<»ner (T(’onnki.i,. He sets tbe prices? 

Mr. Beunstetn. Yes, sir. 

rommissloner O’Connf.i.t.. In consultation with anybody? 

Mr. T’kunstein. Possibly with me, ns a rule, and his son, who is in charge of 
one part of the factory. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i,. But not In consultation with the workmen or work¬ 
ing people in tlie sho]»? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

(‘Commissioner CX^onnki i.. The price, therefore, Is arbitrarily set by your 
firm? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir; it Is very agreeably accepted. 

Commissioner OT’onnf.uu As I umlerstand, either yourself or your son or 
your partner, or some one of the firm in charge, sets the price? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connet.t.. Your workman, of course, Is supposed to accept 
that price; he may do it mutually or agreeably, but he accepts the price set by 
some one In your firm? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. I want to state that that price which has always 
been set has been satisfactory; and in a few instances when It has not the mat¬ 
ter has been spoken over, and there would possibly be on some garments an 
advance given and on some not. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.l. But, however, as a finality, the price designated by 
your company is the price paid? 

Mr. Bernstj^in. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The w'orkman must accept that? 

Mr. Bkbnstein. Unless an advance is agreed upon. 
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Commissioner O'Cohnku- Who would U be agreetl ui)Oii with, then, the work¬ 
man? 

Mr. BtaNSTEiN. Tes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he said to you, “ I don’t think that Is a fair 
price,” the question then would be argued out? 

Mr. Behnstein. It never required very much arguing. If we saw that he 
was entitled to It, we certainly gave It to him. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. But you, then, would be the flimllty In the propo¬ 
sition, dicker it out, and If you agreed, or you woulil say that Is what we will 
pay? 

Mr. Bernstein. Or “ive will pay you what you a.sk.” 

Commissioner O’Conneix. What Is the average working time of your plant 
IMU- y<‘ar? Would the employees average eight mouths’ employment In a year? 

Mr. Beb.nstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, That would be about; that is what they told us In 
New York. 

Mr. Bernstein. I should judge 8 to SJ inonth.s; possibly !). There was a 
time when we made summer goods, as I told this gentleman, when they wore 
employed very near onto 11 months. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. Do you employ wiauen or girls? 

Jtr. ItERNSTiaN. Some few. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they perform llie same class of work as the 
males? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. How do their wages run? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, they are pieceworkers, excepting. In some Instance.s, 
what we call button sewers. A i>ieceworker Is able to earn. In a season, from 
?18 to $30 a week. 

Ciamnlssloner O’Connell. Pieceworkers? 

ilr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there wmuen In your plant that earn $30 a 
week? 

Mr. Bern >tein. Y’es, sir. 

Commissuaier O’Connell. In sea.son? 

Jlr. Bernsiein. Yes, sir; our books are open for your Insiiectlon, If you would 
like to see them. 

Commissioner O’Connelu How many women do you employ? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not many; I should Judge l.T woulil cover It In season. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hoiv many of tho.se In season would earn $30 a 
week? 

Jlr. Bernstein. Probably about three or four. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would the rest average? How low woulo 
they got? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, if a finisher can not earn In season, when we are busy 
fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty dollars she Is no kind of a finisher. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How young girls do you employ? 

Mr. Bernstein. None under the statute law. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fourteen? 

Mr. Bernstein. None ns young ns that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sixteen? 

Mr. Bernstein. No; I should judge—I ilon’t think we have got anybody under 
about 20; I should not judge so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do they do? 

Mr. Bernstein. Some of them, some of the very young ones, are proficient 
finishers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About this homo work, Is the general plan In Phila¬ 
delphia that W'ork Is gotten out—given out to be done In the homes by the inein- 
oers of your association? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

^mmlssloner O’Connell. What percentage of them do give out home work? 

Mr. Bernstein. I doubt very much If there are any to-ilay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Didn’t I understand that you gave out home work, 
from your testimony this morning? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 1 was reading here one of the conditions that the 
union presented. Article No. 3 read that: “ No work shall be given to the em- 
ployeies to be made at home.” 
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Mr. Busibk. Well, can you conceive of a case where those enoployere might 
not he as honorable as you thlrik they are, and the employees have a real, 
lK)na fldo grievance; what would he their remedy then? 

Mr. Bkunmtein. If such were to arise—are you speaking of the people in our 
association, or generally, of all Philadelphia manufacturers? 

Mr. Bitsiek. W(*U, take one In the association first. 

Mr. Bkhnstkin. I don’t ev(‘r exjKH't su<‘h an occasion to arise with any mem¬ 
ber in the association, sir; hecau'^e It has been—even during the time of the 
trouble, we held meetings daily; in fact, I might tell you that the executive 
hoard were In mctling all the tinje nominally; probably six or eight hours dally, 
nral if sucli complaiJds were t<) arise. Ihey would certainly come to the boards 
here and quick action would he taken. But each member of the association, I 
know, f<M‘ls that they arc' there* for the purpose of seeing that justice is given 
to all their <*mplo.\ees. 

Mr. BusrEK. W(‘ll. your Idea, then, is that the employees* Interests can be 
properly c<*n'^<'rv<Ml, i»ccnu’«!(* of the honorable and magnanimous attitude of the 
mernlwrs of Ihe assochitiem? Tlu\v <‘an he trusted to look out for the welfare 
of Ihelr (‘iiiployees, mid It is unueiM'ssjiry for the employees to organize and take 
any steps on their sid<‘; is ilmt llu' id(*a? 

Mr T.kuxstkin. Well, you mitrht regard this as too personal an answer for 
me. hut r cun n*ully say yes. 

Mr. Bt'siek. I hellove that is all. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNKM.. Mr. Bernstein, the questions I shall ask you will 
either n*fer to your own shop or to your a.ssociation, so that you will have no 
hesitancy In answering. 

Mr. Biuonstkin. Yes. sir; T am only too glad to help your commission In any 
way I can. 

(*mnmlssi(»ncr c>*<'<»nnei.i,. Approximately, how many people are employed by 
the niemh<*rs of associiitmn? 

Mr. Ih'.itNsTci N. T should judee about 70 to 75 per cent. 

Oommi.ssioiu'r ()’<’onnkm What number of people is that, approximately? 

TSTr. Beunstiun. About 3.700. 3,8(K), 3.0(X). I judge there are probably 5,000 
work('rs here. 

(Nuumisslom'r O’Connell. Ha\o you any idea what the average earnings per 
wo(*k of your einployi'es are? 

Mr. Bkunstkin. <nir individual employees you mean, or the association em¬ 
ployees also? 

(Commissioner 0’ro\NKi,L. Yours. 

Mr. Beunstkin. No, sir; I have not. 

(CoruniissiomT O’C’onnkll. 1T(>w are the piece prices set by you? 

Mr. Beunstkin. Bv my tmium r. 

rCommis'iioner ()’(’onneet.. lie sets the prices? 

Mr. Beunstkin. Yes. sir. 

CCoinmissioner O’Connetx. In consultation with anybody? 

Mr. Beunstkin. Possibly with me, ns a rule, and his son, who Is in charge of 
one part of the factory. 

Commissioner O’CConnfxl. But not in consultation with the workmen or work¬ 
ing people In the shop? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkti.. The price, therefore, Is arhitrarlly set by your 
firm ? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. sir; it is very agreeably accepted. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. As I understand, either yourself or your son or 
your partner, or some one of the firm In charge, sets the price? 

Mr. Bernstein, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. Your workman, of course, is supposed to accept 
that price; he may do It muttially or agreeably, hut he accepts the price set by 
some one in your firm? 

Mr. Bernstein. Y^es, sir. I want to state that that price which has always 
been set has been satisfactory; and in a few Instances when It has not the mat¬ 
ter has been sjioken over, and there would possibly be on some garments an 
advance given and on some not. 

Commissioner O’Connele. But, however, as a finality, the price designated by 
your company Is the price paid? 

Mr. Bern8t;^in; Yes, sir. 

Ojramlssloner O’Connfxt^ The workman must accept that? 

Mr. Bkbnstbin. Unless an advance Is agreed upon. 
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Ck>mmi«8loner O’Connbix. Who would It be agreetl uiwu with, then, the work- 
Qian? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneu- If he sahl to you, “ I don’t think that Is a fair 
prb?e,” the question then would be argued out? 

Mr. Beknstein. It never re<iuired very much arguing. If we saw that he 
was entitled to It, we certainly gave It to him. 

Comnil.ssloner O’Coknei.l. But you, then, wouhl he the finality In the propo¬ 
sition, dicker it out, and if you agreed, or you would say that la Avhat we will 
pay? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Or “ we will pay you what you ask.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the average working time of your plant 
per year? AVoultl the employees average eight months’ employment In a year? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be about: that Is what they told us in 
New York. 

Mr. Bernstein. I should Judge 8 to 8i months; possibly 0. There was a 
time when we made summer goods, as I told this gentleman, when they were 
eniployed very near onto 11 months. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Do you employ women or girls? 

ytr. Bernstein. Some few. 

L'ommissloner O'Connell. Do they perform the same class of work as the 
males? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

fkimmissioner O’Connell. How do their wages run? 

Mr. Bebnstein. M'ell, they are pieceworkers, excepting. In some Instances, 
what we call button sewers. A pieceworker is able to earn. In a season, from 
$18 to $30 a week. 

CommissloniT O’Connell. Pieceworkers? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Y'es. 

Commissioner O'Conneli- Are there women in your plant that earn $30 a 
week ? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Y'es, sir. 

Cominkssiencr O’Connell. In season? 

Mr. Beknsiein. Ye.s, sir; onr books are open for ymir Inspection, If you would 
like to see them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How man.v women do you employ? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Not many; I should judge l.T wouhl cover It In season. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. How many of tho.se in sea.son w'ouhl earn .$30 a 
week? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Probably about three or four. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would the rest average? How low wouin 
they gel ? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Well, If a finisher can not earn In season, when we are busy, 
fifteen, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty dollars she Is no kind of a finisher. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How young girls do you employ? 

Mr. Bebnstein. None under the statute law. 

Commissioner O’t'oNNEi.L. Fourteen? 

Mr. Beknsitsin. None as young as that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sixteen? 

Mr. Bebnstein. No; I should judge—I don’t think we have got anybody under 
about 20; I should not judge so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. YVhat do they do? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Some of them, some of the very young ones, are proficient 
finishers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About this home work, is the general plan In Phila¬ 
delphia that work Is gotten out—given out to be done In the homes by the mem¬ 
bers of your association? 

Mr. Bebnstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of them do give out home work? 

Mr. Bebnstein. I doubt very much if there are any to-day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Didn’t I understand that you gave out home work, 
from your testimony this morning? 

Mr. Bebnstein. No, sir. I was reading here one of the conditions that the 
union pre.sented. Article No. 3 read that: “ No work shall be given to the em¬ 
ployees to be made at home.” 
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Tliere had been times previously when they came and nominally begged to 
take work home, to their homes. Well, we did not resist that at all. We were 
perfectly satisfied If they chose to work at home. I presume they did that on 
Sundays, or sometimes like that. A great many, well, I should say a small 
proportion of the .lewlsh tailors, finishers, et<;., did work—did not work on 
Saturda.vs, and therefore they would take work homo on Friday evenings, which 
they would do at hiane, I presume, on Sundays; but no manufacturer in this 
city ever compelled a hand to take work home. It was entirely upon their 
wishes to take work home to try to earn more. 

Commissioni'r (I’doNNja.r,. Do they take work home now? 

Mr. ISKUNKTEiy. Not to my knowledge. 

C‘ominl.sslon(>r O’I'oenei.i.. Is work done In the homes In Philadelphia? 

Mr. ISehns'iujn. I beg your pardon. 

Cianmlssloni'r 0’<'onkki.i,. Is vvia'k done In the homes In Philadelphia? 

Mr. ItKKNS'i’KiN. Not to iny knowledge. 

C'omnil.sslonor O'Connei.u Then it has been practically abolished, the home¬ 
work .system? 

Air. IticiiNsTKiN. AVell, I can not say that absolutely, but I don’t think there is 
any member of our assodation who gives home work for any of their hands 
to take the work home, but I presume If a bund were to ask for It, and say, 
“I ex|)eet to work home to-morrow,” “I would like to have a few garments to 
make or finish,” they might be given them, but entirely due only upon the 
asking by die employee. There is no compulsion on the part of the manufac¬ 
turer for men to take work homo. 

I might supplement that rmnark. I remember distinctly In our factory about 
three years ago that If we did not have work for them to take home they were 
very much dissatisfied. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Do you do subcontracting, letting work out by 
contract that Is done In some other shop or some other place? 

Mr. Bkhn STEIN. Vi'S, sir. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEr,L. In busy seasons? 

Mr. Ueunstein. Yes, sir. 

Oonimissloner CConneli,. What percentage or proportion of your work Is sub¬ 
contracted? 

Mr. Beknstein. Oh, very small. 

Commissioner 0’('onnem« Does the subcontractor have a shop? 

Mr. Bkhnstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Do you know whether he has any home work done 
or whether he lets bis work out again b.v subcontracting? 

Mr. BeiinSTEIN. No; I presume—I think really that tin- subcontractors live 
In their shops, or nominally have their shops w'lth their dw'ellings. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. In their homes? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'tioNNEti.. Are there any State Investigations of the sanitary 
conditions prevailing In shops In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Commissioner 0’('onnei,i.. Inspectors who visit them regularly? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir; several of them. 

Commissioner O'Connkli.. M’hen last was your shop visited by a State official? 

Mr. Bernstein. I really couldn't tell you, sir. I am not always there. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Do you make any sort of report to State officials 
ns to conditions iirevailing In the shop, wdilcli is made under requirements of 
law, as, for Instance, tiro escapes and elevator conditions and the methods of 
entrance Into and egress from sho|is and everything of that kind? 

Mr. Bernstein. I don’t think the latter i>art, no, sir; because we are in a 
very large building, and I presume ns far as the lire escapes and the elevators 
are concerned, that Is taken care of by the owner. 

Acting Chairman Weinstikik. Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Bernstein, what do you pay your cutters? 

Mr. Bernstein. Cutters? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein, About $18 or $20. We have one cutter that we pay $27.50. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; but I speak of a man who is considered a cutter, 
but iierhaps not your foreman cutter. I mean the regular cutters? 

Mr. Bernstein. About $20. *■ 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know about how that compares with the tgages 
paid In the city of MTew York? 
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Mr. Bebnbtvin. I do not. 

Commissioner Lennon. What hours do these cutters work! ^ 

Mr. Bebnstein. From 7.30 until 6, and until a quarter of one on Saturday. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know the hours that they work In the city of 
New York? 

Mr. Beknstein. No, Sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. In New York It was testilled resardlnK the matter of 
finishers—In fact, It was testified upon refx'attid occasions that the work of 
finisliinR was larttely done in tiie homes for the reason tluit women could not bo 
had In the 8hoi>s to do this class of work. Tliat. I undei sland from your testi¬ 
mony, is not now true, even If it has been in the past, in Philadelphia. You 
can now get shop finisliers? 

Mr. Beknstein. Oli, we always could get them. The garments which I spoke 
about to tliose gentlemen were being taken at tlie lime not for tlie purpose of 
finlslilng but being oiterated and tlie finisher in fact lirought In tlie com¬ 
pleted garment after taking tlie garment out In cut condition. 

Coiiiiiilssioner Lennon. And do tlie finishers do that worl: by the week or by 
the piece? 

Mr. Beknstein. They work by the piece with us. 

Commissioner Lennon. What can the finishers—Imt I hclieve you have testi¬ 
fied wliat the finishers can make. Now, do the contractors pay tlielr help tlie 
same as you pay In yonr shop? 

Mr. Bernstein. I could not say. 

Comnii.ssloner I.ennon. You do not know ns to that? 

Mr. Beknstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner Le.nnon. We had repented testimony from a great many manu¬ 
facturers in tlie cay of New York and from outsiders wlio hud interested them¬ 
selves in the business and from memliers of the union, that tlie protocol hud 
been highly advantageous In that city. Have you ever made any investigation 
of the working of that agreement up there? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, tlie facts of the case have come to me without making 
any investigation, that they are extremely unsatisfactory. 

Commissi uier Lennon. Well, such men as Dr. Edelson, w'ho represented the 
nmnufacturer.f a good part of llie time, and some of tlie manufacturers—it Is 
not projier to mention their names; at least I fwl it would bo a little out of 
tlie way—testified that the protocol had worked to the decldcsl advantage of the 
trade in lliut it had completely or nearly coniiiletely ilone away with shell 
strikes, and that they consldereil a very great advantage to tin- trade. 

Mr. Beknstein. Well, I don’t think you will find tlint to be the case, sir. I 
don't want to contradict anybody’s teslimony, Imt my partners arc at present 
in New York and also many of my friends, and there are strikes culled daily In 
the New York shops. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, they are soon settled. The people soon have 
to go back to work or get out of the union, anil do go back to work in most 
rases. Do you find or do you believe that the make-up of the cloak and skirt 
makers is materially different In this city from what It is in the city of New 
York? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think It is different? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is It different because of racial differences or because 
of different philosophies and theories that- 

Mr. Berstein (interrupting). There are no racial differences between tlie 
parties here and In New York, but I think those who are here regard their 
occupation here in more of a homelike manner, whereas there is rabble In New 
York, They land there as soon as they come over; they land there and they 
bring a great many foreign tendencies. They are Inherent after they get there 
and, in fact, they grow in them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Weil, that would seemingly tend toward the greater 
aifllculty in doing business with an organization there than It would here? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you doing business with the unions now? 

Mr. Bernstein. Are we? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. BERSTEiN.'^Here? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. BgBNSTEiN. No, sir. 
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Cloimnlssloncr IjEnnon. In no way at all? Don’t meet their commltteea or 
transaet any ^ualneas witli them? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether your shop Is an organized shop 
or not? 

Mr. Bernstein. I really could not say. 

Commlsslonei' Lennon. You don’t interfere with it? 

Mr. Bernstein. None whatever; none whatever. 

Commissioner T.ennon. I tliink tiiut is all. Mr. Weinstock. 

Acting Cluiirman Weinstock. 'I'liis coimnission, Mr. Bernstein, does not hope 

to be aiile to do anytliing along the lines of wiping out all disputes- 

Mr, Bernstoin (interrupting). No, sir. 

Acting Cliainnan Wein.stock (continuing). Itetween workers and employers. 
It docs liorie, however, to be able to aecompllati something along the lines of 
establislilng a higlier degree of industrial peace between workers and employers. 
The commission realizi's tliat so long us there are changing conditions, condi¬ 
tions will always arise wliere tliere will l>e disputes. Tlie purpose, however. Is 
to 1)0 fible to create some sort of maclilnery whereby these disputes can he 
si'ttled l)y appealing to reason ami in a peaceful manner rather than by resort¬ 
ing to cessation of work and to possilile violence. 

Now, wldie tlie members of this commission have had experience In various 
undert.diings and in tlieir various siilieres of life, I do not think any of us 
have ha‘! sufticient e.x|)erieiic(,—I do not think we have had sufllcient experience 
collectively as pul)Ilclsts, employers, or workers—to be able to work out a 
satisfactory scheme, and our inii'iiose In holding these imhllc hearings is to 
profit by the Judgment and tlie wisdom and the experience of employers and of 
workers, so as to oiialile us to reach intelligent conclusions that will stand the 
test of analysis. 

Cur purpose, therefore, in inviting you to come before us, Mr. Bernstein, is 
not 111 tlie siiirlt of criticism, lint, as a good citizen, to ask you to help us to find 
tlie way. Wltli your knowledge and commercial training ami your contact with 
fellow enijiloyers and fellow workers, you certainly have had experience that 
no luemlier of tills assoclalion, iierlmps, has laid, and, tlierefore, we feel that 
you can he of service 1o us if you will give us the benefit of your experience and 
your Judgment. 1 say all tills In a preparatory W'ay so that you will under¬ 
stand the puriiose and spirit of niy duostion. 

Now, I gnlliered from- 

Mr. Bernstein (imerrui)llngl. Would you permit me to answer you just a 
minute, sir, before you ask a question? 

Acting Ohairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. I was ])reseiit here at several of your hearings when Mr. 
Wananinker and Mr. Blaiikenhurg and Alba .Tohnson and the other gentlemen 
were present here, ami It became very evident to me that your commission 
is simply liere for tlie purpose of trying to do good. Now, If you would like 
me to answer you In a very sliort manner regarding what you stated to me, I 
can say tlie following; Tliat the cloak and suit industry of Pldladclphla was 
In a very healtliy situation Irrespective of what any conditions mlglit have 
been shown from the otlier side. Now, I will make my statement a little more 
fully In this matter. It makes no difference wliat conditions of affairs, 
whether it Is an Industry or something to which I can not give an intelligible 
term, there la always something wrong soraewheres to some little account. 
The Women’s Garment Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia Is for 
one purpose only. It Is for its own good. Now, that may appear selfish on 
the face of It, but Us own good is the good of its employees, because If Its em¬ 
ployees are not working hnrnioniously there Is no good can result to us In our 
production. And I might use a slang plirnse, that everything was rnnnlng 
along here beautifully and swlmiuiugly, with possibly a small exception In one 
shop, which no one will ever bo able to lielp unless we can single It out. We 
have people In our employ, some of them owning two or three houses free of 
debt, no incumbrances. I can call them over here as witnesses. If you would 
like to hear them. They send their children to the high schools, they give 
their children musical educations; in fact, I think some of them are attending 
colleges. Now, the entire class with those few exceptions, which I can not 
recount because I don’t know them, were absolutely satisfied In every degree. 

Then, In steps this so-called organization, disrupts those conditions here, 
I can only speak of the conditions in our class of manufacture. Kesirdlng 
your other Inquiries; I know nothing. If our people bad been let alone, work- 
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ng under the conditions under which they were working, they would have 
l)een perfectly sntlsfle*!, because I can say this to you, in all frankness, that 
while the union had proniiscil all the so-called striking employees they had 
:o be striking employees or get their heads smashed and their eyes hammered 
In or something or other, or their wives lnsulte<I—their wives were afralil 
o go to the corner store to buy their milk and foot!, and the ehll<lren were 
ifrald to go to school on account' of the thugs which were employed, with 
whom I don’t know, and I don’t care, but I am simply stating to you the eon- 
[lition in tlie cloak and suit Industry before the peaceable workingmen were 
nterfered with. 

Now, If people making the money that the people In the cloak and suit In¬ 
dustry were making were let alone, organization or no organization here was 
not necessary. It deptmds entirely upon the efficiency of the man as to the 
amount of money he is able to make. I don’t know what business you are 
in. but you know that i.s so, and that even if you are not in business; so, ns 
regards the coming in of an organization or union, I assure you that no manu¬ 
facturer In the city of Phlludelphia olijects to it, but we ol)Ject to it in tlie 
manner only tiait they won’t have their business run by them; and tlie em¬ 
ployees are making a gooil living wage and more tlian that. 

Acting ('imirnmn Weinstock. I gather, tlien, from what you say, Mr. Bern¬ 
stein, that immediately prior to your last indu.strlat trouble from your point 
of view tlie workers had no grievances and that the conditions were Ideal? 

Mr. Bernsteuv. I should judge so; yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairnian \VEit>!.STocK. And tliat tlie grievances were artificial and 
manufactured grievances; do I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How? 

Mr. Bernstein. Altlioiigli tliere might bo a single Instance or two that I 
can not cover at all. I told you that at first. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. Well, generally speaking? 

Mr. Bern.stein. Generally speaking. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And tliat therefore this trouble was precipi¬ 
tated wlthoi.*’ real cause? 

Mr. Bebnsthn. Well, tliere was an expression current here at that time 
that we were due, tliat means the cloak and suit manufacturers of Phila¬ 
delphia were due to have a strike. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. You mean that it was your turn? 

Mr. Bern.stkin. Wo were due. We were due previously in 1904, our firm. 
Wo had a strike which lastwl exactly one day, and the strike was over and 
after one day. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. I understood you further in answering tlie 
questions of m,v fellow commlssioiu'rs in your oiiliiion the workers in your 
Industry In Philadelplila were paid the highest wages in America? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, of course, you know, Mr. Bernstein, in 
common with myself, that there is quite a distinction between wages and 
earnings, and I might get a wage of ,$50 a da.v and only have about $200 a 
year; that the real thing Is the annual earnings? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, granted that the wages of the Plilla- 
delphla operators are the highi'st in America, what are their annual earnings? 

Mr. Bernstein. Pardon me if I say- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). Take the man that could earn 
$7.5 a week, which seems very liberal earning imwer, wJiat are his annual 
earnings? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I believe that I have never taken this off with any 
purpose of statistics, but I am confident I could go over our books and show 
where some of our best efficient tailors have got as high as $2,500 In a year. 
1 think I am placing that low. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many months In a year is work avallahle 
and how many months of Idleness do the workers average a year? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well. I think since we have gone out of the summer-season 
business, producing any garments In a summer like now, or previously to now, 
rather, of summer wear exclusively, I presume about eight and one-half months. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There Is three and a half months of Idleness? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir—which was not the case with us previously. 

SSSie”—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 4-6 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstock. So that the average number of weeks would 
be about 34 a year? 

Mr. Bebnstkin. Tblrty-four or thirty-five. 

Acting Chalnnan W'einbtociv-. Now, what would be a fair average, taking 
your own organization ns a basis, to figure on, and you say you employ about 
fiO people? 

Mr. Beknbtein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stook. During the se.ason what would be your weekly 
pay roll—your gro.ss weekly pay roll? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, allow me to tell you tliat these tailors are entirely 
pieceworkers. 

Acting Cbalrman Wein.stock. Yes, but what would be your weekly pay 
roll, about, your fid workers? 

Mr. Bernstein. Why, I really could not tell you offhand, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Could you approximate It? 

Mr. Bernstein. The reason I answer your question In that manner la be¬ 
cause we have two pay rolls, one on W'ednesday and one on Saturday, and In¬ 
cluded in the Saturday pay rolls are .some of the contractors. 

Acling Chairman WEl^hTo('K. Yes, sir 

Mr. Bernstein. So I cun not do It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, undoubteilly ns the re.sult of this trouble 
you recently had you must have had occasion lo look into your figures, and 
what did you find lo be the average weekly earnings during the season, of 
your average workers? 

Mr. Bernstein. I have never taken it, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wi.in.stock, You never have? 

Mr, Ber.n.stein. No, sir: but .voii are at lilx'i-ty to have It on our books. 

Acting (-'halnnan Wei.n-.s loi k. Well, see If \%e ( iiii't aiiiiroxinmte it anyway. 
Do the.v run more than on an average of .YIO a wei'k? 

Mr. Bern.stein. Dh, ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Do I hey earn .$1.5 a week? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Do Itiey run $‘Jd a week on an average? 

Mr. IIER.NNTEIN. I>o you inelade (lie people in my shipping room and the 
office help? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No, .1nst your operators or producers. 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, I can not answer you iiositively, but I should Judge 
over that, yes, sir. 

Acting Chalnnan Wein.stock. Over what? 

Mr, Bernstein. Over $2(1— .you metdioned, didn't you? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Y'es; well, would It be $2.j a week? 

Mr. Bernstein. I would not like to reall.v commit myself, because I have 
never gone ovt-r the figures, but I will be pleased to take it off for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Y’ou ought to be a pretty good gtiesser, with 
your long exiierlence? 

Mr. Bernstein. I have never taken it off closely. 

Acting Chairman WEiN.sToctv. Well, can you have it taken off? 

Mr. Bernstein. Y'es, sir, surely: with pleasure. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will yoti be good enough to furnish us with 
a copy? 

Mr. Bernstein. Y’es, sir. with ideasure. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bernstein. You mean for what term, please; three months or six mouths 
or a year? 

Acting Chalrmnn Weinstock, I Ihink If you took a yt-ar it would be of more 
interest to us. 

Mr. Bernstein. YY’ell, that would have to go back to 1912, because we did 
not virtually work of any consequence in 1913. 

Acting Chalrmnn Weinstock. Very well, if you will give us that. 

Mr. Bernstein. Very glad to give it to you. 

Acting Chairman YVeinstock. Then, cmilil you tlo the same thing for 1914 
for the purposes of comparison between 1912 and 1914? 

Mr. Bernstein. YY'ell, I might say this to you In regard to 1914: The spring 
season of the cloak and suit business Is the smallest season, the fall season being 
the main season, and the employment of more hands, and. in fact, at that time 
people In the fall season, of the styles get settled. If you gentlemen tell us about 
the styles, we will tteve It all pat. 
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Commlsslqncr Lennon. We will tell you about the styles. 

Aetlng Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Lennon, that Is Ills strong point, telling us 
Blmut styles. Y'ou might <lo this, then, for the punwse of eoinparlson: Give us 
the earning power, divkllng up 1912 Into two distinct .seasons, the spring and 
fall seasons. 

Mr. Bebnstein. Tes; with pleasure. 

Acting (2ialrninn Weinstock. Then give us the average for the spring of 
1912 and the average for the spring of 1914. 

Mr. Bernstein. In the spring of 1914? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IticiiNsTEiN. Business was not ns good this spring, so It won’t he ns large. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, your statement, as I recall, la that prior 
to the strike, from your point of view, the employees had no grievance on the 
wage question, they had no real grievance on the question of working hours, 
they had no real grievance on the question of working conditions? 

Mr. Bernstein. Do you want me to answer that? 

Acting tUuilrnian Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. As regards to working hours, as regards lo the wages, or 
earnings, rather, they had absolutely none. I can speak now of the members 
of our assoclalion. T'he out side shops 1 know nothing about, because I was In 
dally conference with all these iieople, and I heard their reports right along. 
As regards working hours. If we would not tinally clo.se our shop they would 
never go home. Some of them would bring their herring and bread down there 
and .stay there. 

Acting Chairnian Weinstock. You imam that they were so ambitious to earn 
money Ihe.v would exploit thcm.selves phy.sicall.vT 

Mr. BEKN.SIEIN. Yes, sir; in a great man.v. instances. Now, for Instance, at 
times we wouhl work on, if I ri'ineniber rightly, Mondays, Tuesdays, and Tliiirs- 
dnys, not csmqailsory, but any man who wants to sit at his machine Is welcome 
there. Those were all iiieci'workers. Thi'v do not report at 7 or 7.39 o’clock. 
They come to their nmcldni's when they choose. 

Acting <’liairman I\'EiN.srocK. You haven’t any discipline ns to the hours a man 
can com<‘ ard go In your place? 

Mr. Berni It'lN. No, sir. 

Acting (’lia.i man Weinstock. Well, then, how can you control results? 

Mr. Heii.n.siein. Well, they ilesire to earn, and they are always there without 
Imposing any conditions of time on them. 

Acting Ghairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Bernstein. Now, in my experience I remember distinctly that my partner 
came from the fiu tory and told me, “ They want to work to-night.” Well, I was 
always a firm bellevi-r that the man who workeil at night could not do much work 
the next day, but If we had any parllculnr lots to go out, I would say, ’’All right; 
let them work,” and they would work until half past 8 o’clock or 9 o’clock, 
but .some of them were not content with that and woiiUl have stayed longer If 
we had not closisl down. The conditions In the cloak and suit Industry in New 
Y'ork and Phllailelphia are entirel.v opposites. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What were the working conditions about the 
shop, the sanitary conditions, so far ns you know? 

Mr, Bernstein. Well, I have bemi in the shops of every one of our members 
In the association. I minle it a point to go there, because 1 was not busy last 
fall; and in some instances I told them—I gave them suggisitions what I should 
do, and I feel conlhlent that every suggestion was acted upon. Mr. Tappllng, 
who Is sitting to my right, was also with me, as he was vice president of the as¬ 
sociation, ami we made this point to go around, because I am a firm believer of 
what I have repeatedly said, that no manufacturer can manufacture without 
Inhor; the proilucing power must lie there, and you must keep the producing 
power In good order and afford a good place for It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. AVell, In view of the fact, then, that from 
your iioint of view there were no real grievances, that the earning power was 
fair, that the working hours were within their own control, and that the work¬ 
ing cxindltions w'ere good, what were the demands made on the part of the 
workmen ? 

Mr. Bernstein. On the part of the working people? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. I can comfortably state to you none. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They made no demands on you at all? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. 
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Ai-tlnR CliBlrman Weinstock. How was it possible to have a strike If they 
made no demands? 

Mr. Bernstein. Those things are made up; those things can be manufac¬ 
tured. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, what were the manufactured demands, 
then ? 

Mr. BERN.STErN. Did you over rend them off, sir? 

Acting C'lminnan Wei.n.stock. 1 did not. 

Mr. Bernstein. Wouiil yon like to? 

Acting Cliairinan Wkinstoi K. 1 Imven’t the time to Just now, but If you will 
brief tliein out to me if will answer tlie pnrpo.so. 

Mr. l.EiiNS'iEiN. 1 rend to yon two or three of the conditions, I believe. I 
will Just leave thi.s here, if yon would like to renil it over. 

Acting Clinirman Weinstock. Can you briefly tell ns what they a.sked? 

Mr. Beiin.stein. AVell, tlie ni iln point was the recognizing of the shop chair¬ 
man, IIS I told you liefore. 

Acting ('liiiirinan Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Ber.nstein. Filly hours sliall constitute a week’s woik; which we were 
agreeiilde nflerwurds lo give them. 

Acting Chiilrnian Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr BeRiNstkin. Tliey tlii'ii siinunaried nine hours for the first five days and 
five hours on Saturday. There should be no more tlian six hours’ overtime work 
In any week and no more tlian two lioiirs in any one day. No work shall be 
given lo the employees to be made at home, wlilch was entirely optional on the 
part of the em[)loyees. 


No. 4 was that tlie mamifactiirers shall reeognize the shot) chairman. The 
emplo.ver shall maintain sanitary shojis, .standards to bo agreed upon by the 
representatives of the union and the lirm. I’ay to be In cash and on a desig¬ 
nated da.v. That certainly was a Joke, because we don’t pay In an.vthing but 
cash. Tlie work lo he tsiiially dlstriliiited amongst the emp'loyees during the 
dull sea.son. No charge shall he made for electric power, belts, needle.s, cotton 
or any part of the machine. The complete abolition of all contracting and' 
subcontract lug In the entire cloak and suit trade, both Inside and outside the 
factory. There should be no time contract between the firm and individual 
employees except In the case of foreman, designer, and cotton cutter No 
11. No seiairity deposit shall be demanded by the firm from any employee ami 
such deposits as have already bi'eu made by the working people shall be re¬ 
turned to them. No ovt'rtime sliopwork between November 28 and .Tanuary 15 
and May 1.5 and August 1, except on making of samples. And there yvas some 
remark here about pieceworkers and week workers and cutters and sample 
makers and finishers and pres.sers. 

Weinstock. Which of these demands did you object to? 
Which did you Ililitk were nnrea.soiiable and unwarrantetl? 

Mr. Bkunstkin. No. 4 particularly. 

Acting (’hiiirman W'einstock. W'ill you read it, plea.se? 

Mr. Bernstein. The manufacturer shall recognize the shop chairman 

Acting ( halrman W’einstock. What others did .you find? 

Mr. Beunsi'kin And No. 0. tbo complete nbolltion (►f all contract and sub* 
contnict work In the entire cloak and suit trade, both inside and outside the 
factory. 

Acting Ohalrniim W’einstock. On all the other points you could have come 
Iwked'h'orns’"'* workers, but those two points, as I gather It, you 


Mr IlEKNaTEtN. These were in the general condition. 

Acting (^halrman W’einstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. Now, tliero were conditions of pieceworkers and week workers 
and C’htters and snnipie makers on which ive did not agree to an extent. 

Acting ( halrman Weinstock. Were your [leople organized before this t 


arose? 


trouble 


The association had been formetl In 1906 or 


Mr. Bernstein. Nominally, no. 

1907, but it yvits entirely inactive. 

Acting Chairman W'einstock. What? 

Mr. Bebn,stein. I was not a member of it at that time 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I am not speaking of’the manufacturers. I 
mean the workers. Were the workers organized? 

Mr. Bernstein, ph, without question. 

Acting Chairfinui Weinstock. Before this trouble arose? 
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Mr. Beknstkin. Oh, yes. ..... 

Acting Chnlrnian Weinbtock. Did you recognize their association in any 
way—their union—up to that time? 

sir. Beb.nstein. Well, there was no necessity; there were no questions came 
up in these days, or any conditions arose that required any meetings ot any 

Actliig Clialnnan Weinstock. Then one day some committe**, I take it, came 
to you with tliis dtX'ument and asketl that you give it your consideration? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Ohairman Wkinstock. How did you treat the matter? 

Mr. BtaiNSTEiN. Well, I think all of u.s—shall I answer for all of us? 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Please. 

Mr, Bernstein. Because this has IxK'n debateil so long that I can really 
answer you In the plural. It was the view of everyone to avert. If possible, 
this strike, because ue were confident In one tiling, that these people who 
were helping us to manufacture—I mean laboring people now, working people— 
were not going to benefit by tills strike, although they tliought they would 
under wliat they were told by the leaders. I knew tliat we would not lienefit, 
and tiiey certainly were not going to dei'laro a strike In the dull season; so they 
waited until our men were on the road ami had sent In their orders, and on 
July 14 tlie tionib Imrst. We had several iiiwtlngs of our executive committee, 
and al.so, 1 tlilnk, three mei'tliigs with tliem. 

Acting Chairnian Wkinstock. What, three meetings with the representatives 
of the workers? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. 

Acting Chairman AVein.stock. .Toint meetlng.s? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes; about four or five of us, with two of them, I believe. 
Yes; there were two. We were pointed out one particular plirase of the letter 
which went with these condition,s. I don't know tliat I can just put tny eyes 
on it. It rend: “ Y'et at the same time the unions have determined at all haz¬ 
ards to employ all legitimate means ”—tliat word was spelled wrongly; It had 
an “11” left off at the front—“for the purpose of effecting those proposed 
changes.” Tlie genllemen repre.sentlng tlie otlier side were very insistent uihiii 
ealllng our a.tntion to tills particular phrase—that they were “determined at 
all hazards.’ And I answereil the meli tliat “ We will endeavor on our part to 
accede lo the wislies wlilch you state are the workers’ wishes, but wliich are 
not the workers’ wishes, to si-e wlietlier we can not get together with you.” 
And he says, “ If you don’t, wliat are yon goltig to do?” and I said, “ I am going 
to fight you to a finish.” Well, he said, “Tliat Is what It will be.” I said, 
“Now, yon are goltig to be tlie sufferers; your bands are going to lie the 
sufferers; the manufacturer is going to be tlie sufferer.” I said, “.Absolutely 
not a soul In the city of Phlladelplda or from any drawing places we have In 
the United States Is going to benefit by this.” 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, then, up to that point, Mr. Bernstein, It 
was a case of one organization through Its representatives dealing with the 
other organization through Its representatives. 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. There was mutual recognition there; that is, 
you recognized the unions and they recognized your association? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, we recognizeil tliein in so far only that we could avert 
this for our poor hands; our friends we call them, even though the working¬ 
men do not think so. 

Acting tlhnlrman AVeinstock. AVell, regardless of what the motives may have 
been, tlie fact is they recognized your association ami you recognized their 
as.soclntlon? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. And whatever agreement might have been 
arrlveil at would have been for collective observance? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Now, I gather from that, having come together, 
you were unable to agree? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Was there any attempt made or any sugges¬ 
tion made on either side to submit the disputed points to arbitration? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not at that time, sir. 
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Acting Clmiriuan Wkin.sto.-k. V’ou did not suggest It, representing your asso¬ 
ciation, nor tlie workers did not suggest it, representing their association? 

Mr. Bkbnhtkin. No, sir. 

Acting Clmiriuan Wki.vstock, It was slmpl.v a case of a hung Jury? 

Mr. ISehnstkin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmlrumn Wkis.stikk. Then what followed? 

Mr. liEiiNSTEiN. Tlieu tia' strike was declared. 

Acting Clialrnian Wkinstoi k. I!.v (lie worker.s tlieinselves? 

Mr. IlEKNSTEi.'v. Yes, sir; li.v tlie unions. 

Acting Cliuirnwn H'm.\,sto< k. l{y (lie unions? 

Mr. Heknstei.v. Yes; not tlie ii'orker.s. 

Acting Chnirnian IfErNsToi’K. lYiiiit wa.s tlie ultiniiite—what was tlie result 
of it? 

Mr. BEBNSTEr!v. I'lie result of II was that tiiey went out on strike and re¬ 
mained out on strike for exaetl.v six niontlis. 

Acting Clialrnian tVin.vsrocK. Tlien, how was it I1nall.y terminated? 

Mr. ItEBS'S'iKiiv. Well, by tiieiii ghing up tlie figlit. 

Acting Cliairinan IYkinstock. Well, I have found, Mr. Bern.stein, in my 
experience in dealing with lalior disputes tliat It is very rarely that a dispute 
of tlnit kind arises and culminates into a strike, wliich frequently leads to 
violence, tliiit when a careful analysis is made of all the circumstances it is 
found that tlie trouble was due eitlier to a misunderstanding or through mis¬ 
take made on one side or on tlie otlier side, or b.v botli side's. Now% wliat we 
want to get at ns a commission—we are not interested In any particular strike 
and we art not interested in knowing wliether .Tones or Smith or Brown is at 
fault. Wliat we are interesttsl in is to get at tlie umlerlying cau.ses for these 
troiilile.s. Now, you tliiiik, .Mr. Bernstein.—and you ought to be the best critic 
under the clrcumstiinees—tliat .voii could iiold the situation at arm’s leiigtli and 
review it and jait your finger on the point of failure; ixiliit out just tvlicre the 
mistake was made l>y one side or tlie otlier, if any mistake was made, so we ma.v 
get tile iienelit of your criticism of tiie wiioie case? I know that you are manly 
enoitgli, air. Bernstein, tliat if you made any mistakes to acknowledge tliem 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Bkbnhtein. I certainly would acknowledge it. I should not hesitate for 
a moment. I would tell you if tlie policy w'liicli we piirsueii, upon reviewing it 
now' after six niontlis, wlietlier we found ourselves in any manner W'rong, 
because I am one of tliosi' fellows wlio will never be always in the right; liut 
I belitwe that if such matters are to lie conducted properly—and w'hen I make 
this remark I do not mean for tlie nianiifactiirer, I mean for the benefit of the 
workingman if tiie workingiiiiin coiild only look into tliese matters and realize 
and recognize tliat he is tlie one tliat is lieing trampled on only, tliat the nianu- 
faeturer.s of to-da.v—I could not say tiiese gentlemen, but I mean to say in our 
assiK'latlon—are only too willing to accede to any demands. Certainly‘tliere is 
another side of tlie question. 

Acting Cliairinan Weinstock. Well, do you tliink tlie workers in tliat case— 
did tlie employees in that cusp make any mistake; and if so, wliat W'as tlieir 
mistake? 

Mr. ItEBNSTEiN. Well, tlie imposition. Tliat was a direct intent, you know. 
You must not forget the little remark wlilcli I made to voii, wliicli may sound 
wrong. We were “ due.” There lias got to lie a strike somewliere—no strike, 
no pay—but if tlie poor working fellow strikes, no pay. 

Acting Cbalrman Wkixstock. You mean, tlien, that tlie w'orkers w'ere letl like 
so mnn.v slieep by tlielr lenders to a slaugliter? 

Mr. BEBN.STEIN. Absolutely ; yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. Tliat tlie rank and (lie were opposed to the 
strike, but, having leaders wlio were not sincere, tliey tried to exploit the work¬ 
ers for their own seltlsli benefit? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Allow me to answer you in tliis manner, please. Dally mem¬ 
bers of our association—Mr. Kelly, wliom I think you have on tlie stand after 

me, and my partner, and tliese gentlemen, and many others of us here_received 

no less tlian 10, 15, 20. 30, or 40 telepiione calls a day' from our own W'orking 
people saying. “For God’s sake, bring tins tiling to a close; accept tlieir con¬ 
ditions and get us back, and after w'e are back w'e will keep right on the way 
we were going; but, for Goti’s sake, stop tills strike.” Now', I will leave tliese 
gentlemen testify. I don’t know whether my figures are right—sometimes there 
were more, sometimes less. So you can see tlie position of the workman was to 
get back to work.' 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. So far as you know, Mr. Bernstein, did the 
. .jaders In the unions have the power on their own volition to declare the strike, 
or did they take a secret ballot as to whether there should be a strike? 

Mr. Bernstein. I could not tell you that, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You don’t know? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Y’ou think, then, that the mistake on the part 
of tlie workers was In having bwn lll-advlsiMl or having leaders that deliberately 
forced them Into a strike against th<‘lr wlslies and against their best Interests? 

Mr. Bernstein. I slionld view It that way; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Wliat mistakes, if any, did the employers make? 
If you had the tldng to do all over again and you wanted to avert the strike 
In every legitimate way, wliat would .vou do that you did not do in this case? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, the very same question tliat you are asking me, I have 
asked our board immediately following tlie settling of tlie strike, or, In fact, 
during tlie strike, and while we do not want to Iiold admiration meetings over 
ourselves In any manner, we all came to one conclusion; in fact, I might say, I 
went furtiier than the executive hoard, we took in some of our mendiers and 
asked tlie very same question, and we all concluded tliat if we had the thing 
to ilo over again tliat we would do it in the very same manner If the other 
side refused to listen to arliltratlon in the manner widoli we suggested that 
was best. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. But a little wldle ago I put the question to 
you. Did you or the workers suggest arliltrntloii? and you said no. 

Mr. Bernstein. No; I answered tills genilemon In tlie early part, we at¬ 
tempted arbitral ion with them. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. You did suggest arliltration? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not suggest; no, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. What <11(1 you do? 

Mr. r.EiiNsiEiN. rreceding tlie strike—you mean during llie strike? 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. No; at any period? 

Mr. Bernstein. Preceding tlie strike, not during the strike. 

Acting Cl ilrman Weinstock. I see. 

Jlr. Beiin>iiin. We were a|ipronclaal liy several gentleiiion who endeavored 
to iiring forward arliitralion. We llsliuied to sonu‘ of them. Tiiey gave us 
the assurance tliat the other side was quite willing. We even wont so far 
ns to tell them we would give quite some consideration, in going one, two, or 
possltdy tliree stejis furtiier than what w'e laid gone the day when the sugges¬ 
tion was made before the strlk<>, but we found that those who approached us 
came there in the gul.se of friends, but they were nobody and we dropped them. 

Cliiilrmtin Weinstock. Well, now, there have been Instances tliat have come 
under my notice, where In cases of troulile similar to the case w'e are discussing 
now, third parties would come to the employers and suggest arbitration, 
and the representatives of the employers would sn.v there Is nothing to arbi¬ 
trate. Was tliat attitude taken by your association at any time? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not until tlie latter part of it. sir. 

Acting Cliairman Wein.stock. Not until after cessation of work? 

Mr. Ber.nstein. Oli, conslderabl.v after that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Up to that time you were quite ready to sub¬ 
mit the disputes to arbitration? 

Jlr. Bernstein. Ab.solutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The other side refused to submit to arbitration 
then? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not until—do you mean before the strike? 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Well, at that time you were willing to submit 
tlie matter to arbitration was the other side also willing to submit to arbitra¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Bernstein. Ttiey said they were; yes, sir; preceding the strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then. If both sides were willing to sub¬ 
mit the matter to arbitration, why was not the matter arbitrated? 

Mr. Bernstein. Biwause they Insisted upon the appointing In each and every 
shop of a shop chairman. 

Acting Cliairman Wein.stock. Wasn’t that the thing to be arbitrated? 

Mr. Bernstein. It could not lie. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Why not? 

Mr. Bernstein. Absolutely Impossible. 
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ActliiK Chairman Weinstock. You mean they refused to arbitrate that pat 
tleulnr point? 

Mr. Uernstein. Absolutely. That was the main hingluR point. 

Chairman W’EtNSTOCK. Were you willing to arbitrate that particular point 
Mr. ItKRNRTEiN. No; that was one point we would not arbitrate. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then you struck a point where neither sidi 
W'ould arhitrate? 

.Mr. IlERN.sTEiN. Where we hedged. That is, we were both up against thi 
wall on that. There were other points we wore perfectly willing to accede t( 
tliem, and they were in a sinail manner. 

Acting Ciiairnian Weinmtik ic. IVell, then, is Hint .so, then? Wi.se men profit 
by e.vperlence, es/iecialiy If it is eo.stly experiimoe, and I take it that this must 
have bet'll rallier a costly expt'rieuce? 

Mr. Bernstein. It was. 

Acting Ciiairinan Wei.nstock. Might I ask incidentally what it eo.st the manu¬ 
facturers—the strike? 

Mr. Bernstein. Now, that Is a very hard question, sir. You mean, I take It, 
as regards our strike expen.ses? 

Acting Clmlrman Weinstock. Well, tlie collective loss of the manufacturers. 
How nuicli poorer were they than they woultl have been? 

Mr. ItKRNSTEiN. I can't say. 

Acting Clinlrinan Wkin, stock. You can’t tell? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were there no estimates made ns to the loss 
sustained liy tin* mannractnrers and the wage earners? That is usually done 
In the event of any largi' strike; tiiey figure up tlie cost pro and con. 

Mr. liEHNSTKT.N. I don't si'e, really, how it could have been done, because a 
man WTnild not know wliat volnine of busine.ss he might have lione, you know. 
Tlie strike oci'urred on the ttth of July, which is really the beginning of the 
garment season. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are we to understand, Mr. Bernstein, that if 
the .same circumstances were dnpiicati'd to-morrow, knowing what you know 
to-da.v, that .yiai would take exactly tlie same position ns you did before, or 
would yon profit liy yonr jirevious experience and do something you did not 
do to avert Ihe strike? 

Mr. Bkr.nsi'ein. That Is a question? 

Acting Clmlrinan Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Bernstein. T tiiinli tliat we really had reached the end of the rope in 
going into Ihe experleme ns far as we dlil. I know it is the absolute determina¬ 
tion of ever.v nianufactnrer In this town that never in his existence, as long a.s 
he Is In tlie cloak and suit business, will he permit a shop chairman in his 
shop. Now, I might answer you. 

Acting Ciiairinan Weinstock. Will you tell us, Mr. Bernstein—we are laymen 
In the commission— 

Mr. Bkrn.stein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clinirnmii Weinstock. What la meant by shop chairman? What are 
his functions? Wliat are his powers and responsibilities? 

Mr. Bernstein. Will yon let me Just finish the other answer? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Surel.v. 

Mr. Bernstein. I will pre.sent to you wliat I lioaril expressed so thoroughly 
In our ns.soclntlon rooms, that never would tliey iH-rmit a sliop chairman In 
their establl.slinient. When I tell you that you can infer Just exactly what 
would happen if another strike were to come about. That is the main issue, 
and none of them—T am not speaking tlirougli my.self for them, but I am 
speaking for them of them ns they spoke to me and to all of us—so If it Is the 
union’s purpose at any time to appoint a shop chairman— 

Acting Chairnmii Weinstock (interrupting). It will be war to the knife? 

Mr. Bernstein. How? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. It will be war to the knife? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, something like that, although It was before the same 
thing. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, will you be good enough to tell ns about 
the shop chairman; Just what he does, and what his limits are? 

Mr. Bernstein. I will try to. I told you before that we had a strike of one 
day In 1904. The union had In a measure entered our stock, and In the pressing 
room there caiae forward an instance that we had a man In charge there, with 
probably 10, 12, or 14 pressers, and after a garment is pressed It passes to the 
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examining table again, from which place It goes to the men or girls who sew 
on the buttons and the garment Is'completed. This particular man In charge 
of the pressing room brings this garment over to my partner—tlxls particular 
garment—and shows It to him, and this was the first day that the union were 
In our shop. This morning, in fact, I think it was about 10 or 11 o’clox’k, to be 
precise, he said: “ 1 told this man this garment is not right, and I told him I 
would not accept it and that he should press It over again,” and he said “ That 
garment Is all right, and I won't press It over," and I said to my partner, “ Will 
you pass that garment?” and he said “Absolutely no,” and with that my part¬ 
ner goes into the pressing rxHun and says, “ Who is the man who pressed this 
garment?” and he said, “This is the man.” So ho ncte<i toward him nicely, 
and said, “That garment is not pressed correctly; it will never pass.” Aiid 
with that this so-called shop chairman, although this name has only been dele¬ 
gated to them in tlie jiast few years; but preceding that time he was the com¬ 
mon “ delegate,” he saki, “ That garment is pressetl correctly and is not going 
to be pressed again,” whereupon my partner said, “Toil get down that elevator 
and take the man who pressed tlie garment with you." So lie did. In about an 
hour word comes around the shop wo are on strike, and they went out on 
strike, and we left them alone and did not say anything to tliera. I think it 
was about a Tucs<lay morning and everybody walked back to ids machine as 
happy as a lark and started working. So that is all tlie experience I have ever 
bad wltli a shop chairman, hut from all reports I have had from all the peopk', 
and particularly from Now York City, it Is something tliat we would never per¬ 
mit nor entertain for an instant. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Your point Is that the shop chairman repre¬ 
sents the worker and that ho is supreme, and that In the recognition of the shop 
chairman you give tip all control of your shop? 

Mr. Burn STEIN. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He becomes the supreme judge? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And that, in your opinion, to do that would be 
to take away your rights and your privileges and your authority without due 
process < f law? 

Mr. Bku.'STEIN. Yea, sir. 

Acting Cl, airman Weinstock. Well, now, we were discussing the question of 
tlie prolocol ill the earlier part of the investigation, Mr. Bernstein, and, as has 
been brought out by some of the previous examiners, testimony has been sub¬ 
mitted to this commission which mlglit lead the commission to believe that, 
while the protocol as operated in New York is not the best conccivalile condi¬ 
tion; that, wliile it has its weaknesses and shortcomings and failings, on the 
whole, it has worked out fairly successfully; and, even admitting that it is an 
evil In certain illrectlons, the consensus of opinion Is that it Is the lesser evil; 
that the comlltlons prevailing under the protocol are far better for the worker 
and employer than they were before the protocol; that it makes for industrial 
pence; that It provides machinery where all disputes can be adjudicated with¬ 
out cessation of work. 

Now, from the testimony that you have submltteii, Mr. Bernstein, your opin¬ 
ion, seemingly. Is tliat It is a failure; and if so, will you be good enough to tell 
the commission why and what are its points of failure—wherein it has fallen 
down? 

Mr. Bernstein. I don’t know that I can delve very closely Into the conditions 
and acting of the protocol in New York. I have read them and forgotten them. 
But I can tell you gentlemen that 1 do not know what testimony or from whom 
you got testimony during your Investigation In New York City, but I can tell 
you this, that there Is hardly a week goes by that I do not meet gentlemen here 
from New York who tell me of the raw state of affairs existing there; possibly 
I have no right to talk about this, but as long as you asked this question 1 am 
going to give you the opinions which I hear. 

There are strikes in New York in a small manner, so to say, there are cessa- 
tlons dally, not In one but probably 3, 5, 10, or 20 instances in different shops. 
If I ^uld recall one, just at this moment, which I heard of two weeks ago, it 
would be very Interesting. I can not really recall It at the moment. But the 
I^ple went down and they were vlsiteil by the New York union representa¬ 
tives and also a representative of the New York association, and there seems to 
T ,*^*2** cahoot over there between those two fellows of some manner— 

I don t know what It Is; It Is not here; and this man was obliged to wait three 
days before his 'machines were resumed to be working. 
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Now, the protocol, from wlmt little I can rwall, la anything but good to the 
workingman; and If you gentlemen hear my remarks generally here, you may 
assume that I am not for the workingmen us much as 1 am; but I am, because 
1 was a young working fellow once, and I appreciate their duties. 

Now, the protocol, as far as I can understand it, Is absolutely no good. It Is 
against the workingman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How? 

Mr. Bebnstein. I can not tell you the particulars; It may be Mr. Kelly knows 
more about It than I do, or Mr. Tappling, but I have heard It and read It and 
forgotten It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, of course, we value your opinion, Mr. 
Bernstein, but what would he more helpful to us w'ould be the fact. 

Mr. Bebnstein. I think I have a copy of It, and %voul(t be very pleased- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock flnterniiitlng). We have that, have a copy of 
the protwol. But what we do not know at present Is its points of failure, 
which perhaps you can point out to us. 

Mr. BEKN.STE1N. I haven’t any In mind at present; I haven’t them In mind. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stix k. I gather, then, that you believe that, from the 
standpoint of the worker, it Is harmful to him? 

Mr. Bebnstein. From what I have heard. 

Acting Chairnian Weinstock. Itatiier than helpful to him. 

Mr. Behnstein, From wliat I have heard; ye.s, sir. I think they are mis¬ 
directed by It. 

Acting (ihnirmnn Weinstock. And how about from the standpoint of the em¬ 
ployer? Is It harmful or helpful to him? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Well, I don't think It is a question either of benefit or other¬ 
wise, hardly. 

Acting Chairmiin Wein.stoi k. You mean, that so far ns the emplo.ver Is con¬ 
cerned It neither helps nor harts him. 

Mr. Beii.n.stkin, As far as I renieinher it; I have not investigated it closely 
at all, any more. 

Acting t'halrinau Wei.n’.stock. Well, then. If thal is true. If that Is against the 
Interests of tin' worki-r, hut does not affect the welfare of the employer, so 
long us the workiw should he satislled to enter into the protocol, what objec¬ 
tion could there he to the etnidover to do it, it he would not be affected by It? 

Mr. Bebnstein. I regret that I cun not answer you. I really do not recall the 
particulars. 1 have not read It up for a long time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. .Suiitiose there was an effort made to establish 
the protocol In I’hihuleliihia, what would he Ihe attitude of your members, as 
nearly as you can state, of your associates? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Well, as nearly and as vaguely us I remember the conditions 
of the protocol, I should opiio.se them, although I am not entirely certain of 
the points contained therein. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were you present, Mr. Bernstein, In the last 
day or two, wlien ropresentgtives of both sides testltled before this commission 
on the pottery Industry? 

Mr. Bebnstein. No, sir. 

Acting Chuirnmn Weinstock. And on- 

Mr. BEUN.STEIN (Interrupting). The metal trades? 

Acting Chairnian Weinstock. No; the glass blowers’ Industry? 

Mr. Bebnstein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairmiin Weinstock. AVell, for your information, then, let me explain 
that In both of those Industries this Is the condition that prevails; The 
workers are strongly organized; the employers are strongly organized; they 
recognize each other ami they deal with each other. They enter Into trade 
agreements, written agreements; and these agreements. If I mistake not, pro¬ 
vide that In the event of a illspute arising, that dispute, without cessation of 
work, must be submitted to arhitration, and the findings of the arbitrators must 
be accepted by both sides. Those things do tend to industrial peace. Now, do 
you know’ why that plan should not work out ns well In the garment Industry 
of Philadelphia as It does In the pottery industry or the glass blowers’ Industry? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Well, may I ask you, is there a shop chairman on the 
premises? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I don’t know; my friend, Mr. O’Connell, says 
there Is a grievance committee. They gave it a different name there, they call 
It a grievance committee. 

Mr. Bebnstein. It Is not a committee, it Is a gentleman, an individual, single. 
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Acting Chairman Wbinstock. He Is never married? 

Mr Bebnbtein. A single one. Individual. If It arrives at a question that a 
manufacturer who, after hard dint and labor, has brought his plant up to u 
point where he must be subjected to a yes or no, or u turndown, or a this or n 
that of a single ignorant man, and bis Job, to get Into his shop; then If those 
lK>ople can enter Into that agreement In the glass blowers’, or whatever the other 
association was. It Is beyond me. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. One of those trades IndlcaUsl have not had a 
strike for 18 years, and the otlier one has not had a strike for 24 years. 

Mr. Hkbnstein. I don't want you gentlemen to think that where strikes occur 
that we like strikes, because we do not, and It was our effort to avert them In 
any manner possible. 

I don’t know, but as I understand this gentleman, from the very early part 
of It. we certainly have no objection to people organizing themsrives. We do 
not control them. We simply pay them for the labor whlcli they deliver us, 
it is a matter up to them wlietlier they s»“e it for their benelit. but they eertalnly 
do not derive any benellts in any degree, did not in tlie sllglitest from the strike, 
and tiiere was nobody more .sorry for them titan I was. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Wltat would be tite attitude of your associa¬ 
tion, Mr. Bernstein, to ptit my qut'stion in a somewliat different form—I don’t 
think I made it as clear as I meant to make it—If parties were to come to 
your association and suggest the advisability of duplicating the conditions that 
prevail in the pottery Indnstry to your industry? 

Mr. Behnstein. Oh, tliey are not applicable. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. TItey are not applicable? 

Mr. Beenstein. Ahsoluti'ly not. 

Acting Chairman Wei.nstock. Wliere would they prove a misfit? 

Mr. Behnstein. In a great many degrees. As regards wag<>a, whlcli tliey 
miglit contend would he only Just and fair. There would be no comparing of 
the two industrlc-s whatever. 

Acting Clinirnian Weinsiock. Well, we know, of course, that tlie wages are 
different, but then the iiiattiT of wages Is not the iirlnciple Involved In the mat¬ 
ter—the ii-incliile involved is very largely the same. 

Mr. Beiu .stein. Very largely. 

Acting Clcnrman Wein.stock. The amounts may differ, but the principle is 
the same. If the potters and employers can get together and determine their 
wages, why can’t the employers and the workers in the garment Industry get 
together and deterniiiie tlie wages? 

Mr. Bernstein. They have been. 

Acting Ciiairman Weinstix'K. That has all been done? 

Mr. Bernstein. Tliat lind been, previous to the strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They had been adjudicated by both sides? 

Mr. Been.stein. Yes, sir. 

Ai tlng Chairiimn Weinstock. Then there would be no room for an Issue 
there? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not collectively. Individually In all Instances. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, you made a bargain with each sepa¬ 
rate worker? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You did not deal w'lth them as a body? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As a group? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir; not collective bargaining. 

Acting Chairman W’einstock. Not even those in your own shop? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir. I might say that different garments pay different 
prices, and different tailors make different garments. 

Acting Chairman W’einstock. I see. 

Mr. Bernstein. So one particular tailor might bo able to make a garment 
of higher class and one of lower class. Possibly the man who makes the lower 
class is able to produce that many more, or vice versa; depends upon his 
efficiency entirely. The man who makes the better garment might be more 
efficient In producing a better garment quicker than a man who makes the 
lower garment, and a better price. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In order to get that clear in my mind, tell me 
what the system Is to-day. Your designer brings you a new design of a cos¬ 
tume? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir. 
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Actiiifc Clmlrtimn Weinstock. Who fixes the price for the different operators 
for the different parts of that costume? 

Mr. Heiinhtei.n. Well, tlie clonk aiul salt business has ^one along for a long 
while; there might he changes; there Is some relative nearness to garments 
that have been produced previously from whh'h you could determine the price. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocic. Who is the price maker? 

Mr. BEitxsTEi.N. Well, the man in charge, usually. 

Acting Chairman AVei.nstock. The emplo.ver? 

Mr. Behnstein. y(>s. 

Acting Clinirnnin M ein.stock. Does the worker liave any voice whatsoever in 
the fixing of that price? 

Mr. Beiinstei.x. 1 sliould say yes. 

Acting Cliairman Weixstocic. At what stage of the game <loes his voice enter? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well, a garment is proiluced in the following manner—I don’t 
know wlu-tlier you know anything about it- 

Acting Chalrmau Weinstock. Not practically ; no, sir. 

Mr. Behnstein. The garment is prodni'ed, and the designer gets his design 
and cuts his model and gives it to ivliat we call a sample maker. This sample 
maker Is a tailor, but in this particular time he is then on week work, as a rule 
The garment is then finished, and, it It is suitable and meets the e.ves of tho.se 
for.whom It was produced, it is duplicated, so that the other men on the road 
or the New York ollice also has a sample. In the producing of the duplicate 
sain])les the price Is iletermined. The manner in which we do this is ns 
follows: 

la the making of samples we pay a certain price for all samples; makes no 
dilTi'rence what tlu>y are. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstoi’K. For the garment complete? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. sir. A coat is one tailor ami a skirt is another tailor 

Acting tihairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. BEitN.sTEiN. Particularly of a coat, or a suit ns a .Incket; we speak of 
them in that manner. A coat imiilies a single garment, and a Jacket a suit. 
After we work two or three weeks and have some garments to produce, what¬ 
ever this garment is wortli more than the nominal sum of $2 or $2.')0 which 
we give to the tailor, we give him credit for that. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. AYho determines whether it is worth more 
than $2? 


Mr. Bernstein. The man In charge of the estahllshment. 

Acting Chairman AVeinsiock. The employer? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes, sir; sonietiuies, not always, the employer; sometimes 
the uesl^fnor. 

Acting (’Imlrman AVei.nstock. lie woiilil represent the employer of course? 

Mr. Bernstein. Yes. • ’ 

Acting Chiiiriimn AA einstock. Supposing I was the operator, and here w'as a 
new gariiient hroiight out, and it was turned over to me to do and I was In- 
formed that the price of that garmoiit was .$2..'0, and I objected and held ’tliat 
$2..')0 was not enough, that it was worth $;i; what would happen? 

Mr. Bernstein. Well. If we did not tlilnk it was worth $3, I would either 
not give yon the garment, but somebody else would get It, but if you talked 
to me and showed me where it was worth more than .‘f2.50, the price would be 
advancofl. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. But if you couldn’t advance it if I couldn’t 
convince you It was worth more and you couldn’t convince me it should be 
done for $2.50, then wo could not n^rree? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. sir. 


Actinic Chairnuin Weinstock. Then, I would have no voice except to suecest 
to you that it oUKht P) hrinj; more. * 

Mr, Bernstein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Aside from that my powers would end as 
a worker. 


Mr. Bernstein. On tliat particular garment, but there are others 
Acting Chairman AVeinstock. You would have the last word? 

Mr. Bernstein. Not exactly. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Then who would have the last word? 

Mr. Bernstein. If you were a giMid tailor I would give you another gar¬ 
ment to make. 

Acting Chairman. Weinstock. Who would have the last word on that nar- 
tlcular garment? ' 
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Mr. Bbrnstein. There would be other garments; If my Idea Is that that 
Karment Is well paid for at $2.50, there are many others who would make it 
for $2.50. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What I want to get at Is this: Under collective 
bargaining, take It In the pottery Industry, the two sides come together on the 
que.stlon of determining wages or prices. If It Is piecework, and If they cun not 
come to an understanding it Is submitted so that a price Is arrived at that 
both mu.st accept. 

Mr. Bernstein. To whom? 

Acting Chairman W’einstock. Somebody that they both agree upon, I 
presume. 

Mr. Bernstein. I mean, outside of the pottery buslne.ss? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I am not familiar with the details. They 
have both committees that thrash the matter over, anil the worker has an 
even voice with the employer. That Is, the employer has not arbitrary power, 
on the theory that the worker has his work to sell and, having It to sell, 
he feels he Is entitled to a voice in determining the value of that work. He 
Is not supreme, he can not dict.ite, and the employer Is not supreme and he 
can not dictate; they get together ultimately, by mutual concessions, until 
an agreenii'nt Is arlvod at which la satisfactory to both sides. 

Mr. Bernstein (Interrupting). Mr. Weinstock- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (continuing). But I take It In this case, from 
the explanations made, that the employer Is supreme In the fixing of the 
price; that the worker can suggest, can recommend, hut he has no power. I 
take it It Is the difference between individual bargaining, where the employer 
is ahsolutely supreme, and collective bargaining, where the worker has a 
voice to protect himself In that way against the unfair employer. You know, 
of course, as I do, Mr. Bernstein, that among the workers there are fair 
workers and there are unfair workers, is not that true? 

Mr. Bernstein. Y'es. sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. There are some workers who give you a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay? 

Mr. BER^ -TEIN. A>s. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There are some workers who give you an 
unfair day’s .vork for an unfair pay. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Bernstein. I presume so, in anything. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is not a one-sided condition. I think 
you will agree with me that, among employers, there are fair employers and 
unfair employers? 

Mr. Bernstein. I will grant you that also. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And there are fair employers who are willing 
to give a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, and there are unfair employers 
who are not willing to give a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. 

Mr. Bernstein. 'Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The purpose of collective bargaining, as I 
understand It, Is to protect the worker not against the fair employer, but 
against the unfair employer, and the only way that has yet been conceived, 
from all that I have been able to determine as the results of my Investigation 
that the worker can be protecteil against the unfair employer. Is by this system 
of collective bargaining, where he Is given a voice? 

Sir. Bernstein. Permit me to answer you In one or two words. I don’t think 
that any conditions which have resultcil In trouble here—there Is only one word 
to put there, strike—has ever been brought about through any question of prices 
solel.v. Now, I might say that my partner, who Is a manufacturer—I must speak 
of our own place, because that Is the most I know of—wo have been In business 
14 .years and we have made hundreils of thousands of garments In that time, 
how many I don’t know; there have times come up when the prices which we 
would set on garments. In Instances, were not entirely satisfactory; they were 
always adjusted without any trouble; no trouble whatsoever. There might be 
a little bit of a hitch In the matter of saying this garment Is worth so much 
more, and I would say I don’t think it Is worth so much more, and " now, show 
me the difference between this garment and one produced last season.” 

I must sav. In all earnestness, that in the majority of Instances they found 
that we would pay them what was right. The moment I would say, “That 
garment Is no different from the garment we had last summer ” or compare It 
with another garment of the same line of the present season—sometimes I was 
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wronK—ral«e the price a little bit, an<l everything went along hunky-dory. Those 
troubles—the strikes—are not from the price question. There might be In 
some little hit of a shop, and neltlior you nor I can go and change that, but 
when you come to speak of a majority, taking It ns a whole, strikes do not result 
from prlce.s. 

It Is not a question of that matter. 

Acting Clialrnmn Wkinstock. Well, arc you In favor, then, Mr. Bernstein, of 
any .sy.stem that would lead to trade agreements? 

Mr. BEBivSTErN. Not from past <'xp('rlence; I am not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not fnan past e.'Li)erlence? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If we were to Invite your advice, then, to the 
commission ns to whether we would recoimncnd to the employers of the Nation 
that, as a means of establishing a higher degree of Industrial peace, the.v shouhl 
enter Into trade agreements, you would not he In sympathy with that recom¬ 
mendation? 

Mr. Bernstein. The term which you imply there Is so Indefinite that I would 
hardly, under an.v conditions, give my assent, because the arbitrator or mediator 
or conciliator, whatever you might wish to have come In, In a great many in¬ 
stances la appolnteil under compulsion, on citluT one side or the other, to have a 
party who absolutel.v has no knowledge of the buslnes.s. 

Acting Chat-man Weinstock, Not in the making of a trade agreement, Mr. 
Bernstein. 

Mr. Bernstein, Very possible. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. You are the employer anil I am the worker; 
you repre.sent the employers and I represent the workers. 

Mr. Bernstein. Pardon me Just a moment. I can give you an Instance of 
that right In the men in our own busine.ss. I assure you If I were called to-day 
as an arbitrator on some I'lasses of our own meri'handl.se In the vi'ry cheapest 
lines—we make the better line only—I would be a very poor arbitrator, because 
I would st'e that garment onl.v with m.v own eyes In looking at a well-finished 
garment and I would not be able to lUdermine what the proper price would be 
In a cheaper garment. I have had Instances of It. and I did not feel competent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I did not make myself clear. What I wanted 
to conve.v to your mind was this; q’hat. so far as making trade agreements are 
concerned, the arbitrator, as a rule, is not called in. 'I’he time when the arbi¬ 
trator Is called in Is when It comes to the Interpretation of that trade agree¬ 
ment. You and I may enli>r Into an agrisumuit to-day and to-morrow you would 
put one Interiirctation upon It and I would put an enllrelv different Interpreta¬ 
tion upon It. To settle what is the correi't Interpretation of it, we would probably 
decide to put In a third party. There Is the arbitrator who steiis in. But I 
asked you, are .vou In favor of the trade agreements? Are you In favor of the 
emi)lo.v(s>s and the employers, through their respective r<‘i>resentatives, coming 
together and fixing the conditions which shall prevail for a number of years? 

Mr. Bernstein. No. sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are not in favor of It? 

Mr, Bernstein. No. sir. 

Acting t'halrman Weinstock. You don't think It would work out sntisfnctoril.v 
to employer or worker? 

Mr. Bernstein. No, sir; I am looking on the side of the worker as much as I 
am on the side of the manufacturer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How do you explain the fact that there are so 
many Industries which have trade agreements where both sides pronounce them 
as being satisfactory? 

Take it In the railroad Industr.v, one of the largest Industries In the world, 
femploying hundreds of thousands of men. and they operate satisfactorily under 
trade agreemeuts; strikes are extremely rare, because many of them have pro¬ 
visions In their agreements that when a dispute arises It shall be submitted to 
arbitration, and that there shall be no cessation of work, and the decision of the 
arbitrator shall be binding on both sides. 

How- do you explain the fact that the.v are eminently satisfied in the printing 
business, another large Industr.v? Trade agreements have worked very .satis¬ 
factorily In the iHittery industr.v. and In the glass blowing Industry. Those 
trade agreements have been going on for untold decades; and from your point 
of view they should have all ended In wretched, miserable failure, but they 
have not. 
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Mr. Bebnstein. No; don’t take my iwlnt of view as being general for all In¬ 
dustries, If you please. I do not set myself up on a pedestal In that maimer. 
You are siieaklng of our Industry. 

I explained to you before that the conditions existing before this strike was 
called couldn’t have been better. Only those who were lazy and did not want 
to work were not making a living. There was identy of work here. Bver.v- 
body was satisfied. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then, your Judgment Is. Mr. Bcmstelu, (hat 
the best conceivable condition for worker and employer In your Industry la no 
organization, Individual bargaining'? 

Mr. Bebnstein. Individual bargaining; onr whole woman’s garment manu¬ 
facturers’ association amounts to nothing more to-day, nominally, than an asso¬ 
ciation that we have joined, as a club, with no set rules. We are trying to de¬ 
termine at the present moment how long or how short a garment Is to be. That 
Is all we are discussing. We have little meetings for the purpose of saying 
“ How do you do ” to each other, and we remain in that tranquil condition until 
wo are aroused again. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much, Mr. Bernstein. 

Mr. Busiek. I will call .Mr. Kelly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM A. KELLY. 

Mr. Busier. Stale your full name, please. 

Jlr. Kkli.y. William A. Kelly. 

Mr. Bt’siek. You are secretary of the Women’s Garment Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Kellt. I am. 

Mr. BrsiEK. How long have you held that iiositlon? 

Mr. Kelly. Since about Seiitember. 

Mr. Busiek. Since last September? 

Mr. Klli.y. Yes,, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you also a niamifaclurer of women’s garments? 

Mr. Kelly. Manufacturer of women’s garments, In the metroimlltan streets, 
Fifteenth and Wallace Streets. 

Mr. Bu.sikr. Jlew many employees have you? 

Mr. Kelly. At the present less than two dozen. 

Mr. BU.SIEK. At high tide, in your business? 

Mr. Kelly. Sixty to seventy people, perhaps a little more. 

Mr. Busier. In addition to that, do you put out any work on contract? 

Mr. Keiat. All work manufactured on the iireinlses. 

Mr. Busier. All work is manufactured on the premises? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. Bi'sier. Is that a recent condition, or has that always been the practice? 

Mr. Kelly. Always. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any contractors In the shop, In your shop? 

Mr. Kelly. Skirt; two men take charge of the skirt end of it. 

Mr. Busier. And then they become contractors? 

Mr. Kelly. They employ their help on the skirts. 

Mr. Busier. How about pre.ssers? 

Mr. Kelly. Two pressers take charge of the pressing end. 

Mr. Busier. They employ their assistants? 

Mr. Kelly. They employ their pressers and underpressers. 

Mr. Busier. I>o the tailors employ any assistants? 

Mr. Kelly. Pieceworkers, no. Week worker, one week worker with at 
assistant. 

Mr. Busier. Who pays the assistant? 

Mr. Kelly. We do, the firm. 

Mr. Busier. In these figures that Mr. Bernstein was giving I neglected to ask 
him about one thing, but you can probably tell. Do those workers have to pay 
any assistants out of those wages? 

Mr. Kelly. None whatever. The finishers are entirely separate; paid by the 
firm. 

Mr. Busier. Do you confirm Mr. Bernstein’s figures of the number of gar¬ 
ment workers employed In Philadelphia, are they approximately correct? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Buhiek. The nieinhers of jour organization employ about 75 per cent? 

Mr. Kelly. Seventy-five to eighty i^er cent of the total help In the city. This 
matter of cloaks and suits, roita rnber, <loes not apply to all needle trades; 
that our waist and dressniakiTs are entirely separate; they would come under 
the head of the nee<lle linliistry. This Is only the cloak-and-sult industry. 

Mr. Ht’STKK. That Is all we are interested In now. 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. 

Mr. llrsiEK. l>«K‘s your a.ssoclatlon maintain any data on the employees of 
the nieinhers at large? Ho you have any exchange of information as to em¬ 
ployees. or references of anv kind? Supposing Mr. Bernstein hires a man and 
the man says that he formerly worke<l for you, Is there any data preserve<l at 
the central o/Ilce? 

Mr. Kei.i-y. None. 

Mr. lU'siKK. Which would enable Mr. Bernstein to look that man up? 

Mr. Kei.lv. No. sir; he would have to Inquire from me. 

Mr. B(^sikk. Me would have to inquire? 

Mr. Kelly. If tlie man worked. 

Mr. BrsTEK. I siippo'<(‘ that is not at all xincommon, Is it, that one employer 
Inquires as to the record <»f an employee? 

Mr. Kelly. Very sehhan applies, because in this business they take the help 
on Just .IS neeih'd. and while It would he much more profitable If they would 
inqtiire ns io a man’s ability, most of them fail to do it. 

Mr. Bu.siek. 1 suppose that you concur with Mr. Bernstein on the proposl- 
titm that a shop chairman was a rock that would be bound to split on, you 
would he bound to split on? 

Mr. Kelly. I have had a little bit different experience from Mr. Bernstein; 

I have luul a union sliop. 

Mr. BtLsiEK. Mow i]ii jou tual it works in your shop? 

Mr. Kkm.y. I closed my shop in August. 1013, as a union shop, and notiflod 
the <‘mployees that the em[>Io.\ees of tlie shop ceased to bo a union shop; that 
the shop had ceased to Im* a union shop that day, but it would be, on Monday, 
or any time tlierenftor, absolutely an open shop. 

Mr. Bi’siek. What inspircMl that <lelenninatlon? 

Mr. Kelly. Th(‘ matter of adjusting prices; the price committee and the 
attitude of the omployei's nft(T the strike had been declared was entirely dif¬ 
ferent. For two years and a half conditions were very agretaible, hut when 
the naming circular went out. and they went on strike, they took them out of 
my .shop a.s well as out of others; then when they camo back the attitude of 
the employers was entlndy <litf(‘rent, because they felt they had a firmer hold 
and stronger .stand with the union back of them, and on strike they assumed 
an (‘iitlrely diflerent attitude. 

Mr. Bilsiek, 111 regard to what? 

Mr. Kelly. As regards the inalclng of prices. 

Mr. Bitsiek. l>id tliey insist on idgher pri<*es for their piece goods? 

Mr. Kei.i.y. My arrangements with tiiem was tliat they stick to their former 
prices as arranged; always made a price list out and !ui<l It posted in tlie shop. 
They were satisfied witli MjIs, but when the new samples were made, under the 
new rf'glme, after tliey luid gone out on strike in the otlier shops, in one week— 
it took oiu' w(M‘k f<»r me to g(‘t them l)ack. and tlien tlie prices adjusted on the 
agreement were frf)in 20 to 25 pt‘r cent higher than tlie same agn'oinents were 
before tlie strike. Tliey were liomid by tlielr agr(‘ement. Tliey .said they would 
stick to tlie price list as arranged previous to tlie strike, because I went right 
along under tlie same conditions we had always worked, hut on the new prices 
they ndvaiiceii their proposition absolutely, and made it such that it was Im- 
nossihle for me to work under tlie prices wliicli they wished to make, and com- 
T>ete witli the New York market. 

Mr. Busiek. Pid you liave at that time any agreement with the union as to 
prices whicli their demands vlolateil? 

Mr. Kelly. Any agreement with the union? 

Mr. Bitsiek. Yes. You .say you ran a union shop? 

Mr, Kelly, No agreement whatever. We have—we had the price committee 
and everytliing ran along swimmingly for two and a half to three years. 

Mr. Bitsiek. How did this price committei* work? 

Mr. Kelly. Excepting In one instance, where the price committee worked 
such detriment. If a man would be appointed on the price committee, and I 
rather think It wai^a year or six montlis previous to the strike where a price 
committee was appointed, they were to come in on a Saturday afternoon or Sun- 
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day morning, whichever they could—Saturday afternoon was the first arrange¬ 
ment—to make their price with the designer; go over the prices that had been 
submitted and make their prices. Two of them came In and state<l that they 
were unable to make prices; that the union would not allow them—I am only 
taking their testimony or their word to me for It—that the union wouhl not 
allow them to make prices until the garments were completely finished, with the 
buttons and everything on them ; they were only to make prices on the operating 
part of It. 

They went out; they said they would be fined If it was discovered that they 
were in the place. 

The third member of it, who at that time was the shop chairman, came In 
later and wantetl to know where the others were. We did not know. He said he 
had stopped at one of their houses coming up, and that the wife said he had gone 
to work or had gone Into the shop. Later on in the week we told them there 
was no use; we would go ahead and make prices without them. Then on 
Monday or Tue.stlay night following this the same meraliers of the price com- 
mlttw waited for my designer, who left the factory, and on the way home, 
down Thirteenth Street, proposed to him that If he would pay them a premium 
of 10 or 20 per cent more for making the prices, pay to them over the prices 
which they made, that they would fix up the prices, which a<linitte<l of a black¬ 
mailing proposition. We were then a union shop. We imraetllutely sent for the 
representatives of the union and got our hands In the shop, removed the tables 
from the shoproom, and held a cauctis there, and got the business agent of the 
union in this city to be there at a certain time; and these men were all there 
and made him go through It, and compelled those people to testify, and that 
knowletige before him. Then he made the proposition for them to be paid 
more for the work that they made than the other working people. 

Mr. ItnsiEK. Wlint happemsl to those men? 

Mr. Kelly. The union took them out of my shop and sent them down to the 
union heatlquarters. What happened to tliem I don’t know; they worked In 
other shops afterwards. 

Mr. IStisiEK. Are they still union men? 

Mr. Kellv. I don’t know. They were, and were going In other shops after¬ 
wards. 

Mr. Rusiek. Mr. Kelly, has your as.soclntlon any aftillation with any other 
national organisation? 

Mr. Kelly. None whatever. 

Mr. ItusiKK. Have you ever received any financial assistance during strikes 
from any other organizations? 

Mr. Kelly. None watever. 

Mr. llL’siEK. Where did you hire the guards or wdiere did the guards come 
from? 

Mr. Kelly. Wherever we could get them; men from licensed detective gencles, 
or wherever It was necessary that we could get them. Some men went out and 
hire<l them themselves. 

Mr. Busiek. 1 suppose there was a dearth of licensed agencies to whom 
you could go? 

Mr. Kelly. I don’t know how many. Plenty of them. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you any correspondence on the subject of those agencies 
furnishing this service? 

Mr. Kelly. Never retained them. There was so much. 

Mr. Busiek. You found that as soon as trouble brewed- 

Mr. KEI.LY (interrupting). They would flock to you. 

Mr. Busier. They came to you; you could always get all you wanted? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. What would they offer to do, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Kelly. Furnish guards to escort the men to and from their work. 

Mr. Busiek. Did they also offer to furnish men to attend union meetings and 
find out what was going on? 

Mr. Kelly. None whatever. 

Mr. Busiek. That offer was not made? 

Mr. Kelly. Never made and never sought for. 

Mr. Busiek. I don’t- 

Mr. Kelly (interrupting). I realize it is not personal. 

Mr. Busiek. Did your association finance the prosecution of any men who 
were arrested for violence during the strike? Did you.employ any special coun¬ 
sel to assist the prosecution? 

38819”—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 4-7 
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Mr. Kelly. Not to a.ssl.st the prosecutlou. We had an attorney to represent 
the association In any hearings or things that would come up. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you any data a.s to how many arrests were made for 
violence? 

Mr. Kelly. Not accurate. In the neighborhood of about 450 assaults; for 
violence, the most of them. 

Mr. Busiek. And there was one conviction, so far as your record shows—I 
believe that is Mr. Bernstein’s testimony? 

Mr, Kelly. I believe—the testimony—we abandoned the Idea of It, because 
the testimony, both at the time of the as.sault, and later on, when apparently 
surroundings or Influences prevailed, were so flexible, we had no desire to go 
further. 

A Bystandeb. Mr. Kelly, iK>nnlt me to correct you. There were two con¬ 
victed on one trial. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Kelly, you were speaking about the shop chairman a 
moment ago. Have you had any dlfliculty with the shop chairman, such as Mr. 
Bernstein seems to have In mind—that ks, that they are arrogant or over¬ 
bearing or attempt to run the employer’s business? 

Mr. Kelly. After the strike was declared off, and my employees came back, 
the att'tude of the shop chairman, more at the behest of those working under 
him, wa.s entirely dilTerent from previous to the strike. Another thing, we were 
not able to procure the help which we wanted. We had to send to the union 
for 'any help we wante<l, and they were the judges of the ability of that help. 
We had the ja-lvllego of i)aying them. 

Mr. Busier. HIdn’t lhe> send a mnnher of employees from among whom you 
could select? 

Mr. Kelly. They would semi you a man or two at a time, and If you ob¬ 
jected to them, they waiitcal to know all the reasons or objections that were 
made. We were first hami>ered in the pre.sslng end of It. In this business all 
Individuals can not he counted alike, for there are people who are more adapt¬ 
able to the handling of the work and cun handle it much more dextrously and 
can handle It much better; and that is the trouble with the shop committee. 
There are many times when one employee can make that garment, and make 
much better time on it, than another. One man can take a garment and get a 
dollar or a dollar and a half for operating, and make four or five a day; 
and another man might have trouble making two. 

Mr. Busier. Well, .so long as you pay by piecework, what do you care? 

Mr. Kelly. The more work that Is turned out per machine, the less ratio of 
cost. The more work that Is turned out In a given space the cheaper for you. 
Your power runs the same for one man as the other. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Kelly, do you know anything about a system whereby some 
manufacturers demand of their pressers that they put up a certain amount of 
money as security? 

Mr. Kelly. I don’t know of any such system In existence to-day. I had 
heard of It previous to the strike, that such a thing was done; but I never 
know It or never practiced it. 

Mr. Busier. Amongst whom was that system practiced? 

Mr. Kelly. I don’t know; I only heard of It In some vague sort of manner; 
I don’t know to whom to attribute It 

Mr. Busier. Do you know of any of that going on now? 

Mr. Kelly. None that I know of. 

Mr. Busier. Do you agree with Mr. Bernstein that the members of your 
association would, under no circumstances now, deal with the employees as an 
organization? 

v*Mr. Kelly. As an organization? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Kelly. From our experience and the caliber of tliose at the head of It 
and their actions In fomenting so much 111 will toward the manufacturers, 
during the past struggle, It would not be advisable to deal with them under 
any consideration, as It would simply be Intolerable under the present leader¬ 
ship, because the spirit of animosity was engendered very strongly during this 
strike and no attempt made to bring It along peaceably or bring any good feeling 
toward the manufacturer. 

Mr. Busier. What Is your jiersonal attitude? Will you hire union people 
now? 1 . 

Mr. Kelly. NevdT ask the question as to whether they are union or non- 
oniou. 
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Mr. Busi£k. 1 suppose tliat men whom you consider as agitators, you would 
not hire In your shop? 

Mr. Kblly. Men that hud committed infractions of the law—that I knew— 
I would not—that Is, that I knew personally. 

Mr. Bcbiek. There were some 455 men who committed Infractions of the law? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, those are trifles. I mean men that committed serious In- 
fractiqns of the law; because there were a lot of men working la the business, 
who were not Inclined to l>e unruly or In any way dangerous at all and cir¬ 
cumstances and inducements made them such. That was force of circumstances 
with them, and not of their own volition. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any list kept of the violators of the law? 

Mr. Kelly. No. 

Mr. Busdek. And do I take It, then, that the only way you would know who 
was a violator of the law Is if you would happen to have had some experi¬ 
ence— 

Mr. Kelly (interposing). As I would know them personally. 

Mr. Busier. I lielleve that Is all, Mr. Chairman. But first, Mr. Kelly, how 
do the wage.s paid the garment workers here compare with those paid In other 
cities? 

Mr. Kelly. That I am unable to answer; but I cun answer you this, that I 
myself went over a list of my employees In the fall of 1P12. This I did of 
my own accord Just in oriler to satisfy m.v own mind. And my operators from 
July, 19X2, until the en<l of November, 1912—that was the fall previous to 
the strike—and I found that my operators on coats averaged—tho.se that made 
eight coats or more per week—of course, men come In for a short time and will 
be here for a part of the time, and they make four or five garments; but that 
Is no criterion for a week’s earnings. In that list I found that the coat oper¬ 
ators had averaged twiady-slx dollars and some odd cents pi‘r week, and the 
skirt oi>erators averaged twenty-five dollars and some odd cents per week. 
That was for July. August, September, October, and to the end of November. 

Mr. Busier. Well, these men that made only four or five coats a week, could 
they have gotten more skirts or coats to work on? 

Mr. Kell-. Possibl.v. because in the piecework system we keep no dolly 
rword of the oands that come in. If a machine Is Idle wo notice It Is Idle. 
If it Is Idle two days In succession we want to know whether that man Is laid 
up sick or not. Mtiny times employees In a shop may take an opportunity of 
working In one shop and If they feel that they can do better than that in 
another shop they will go out and put In a day’s work In another shop to 
see how they like It and then they may come back the next day and finish up 
the work here before they start In In the new shop. You have no way of 
controlling or of finding out whether they have done that. 

Mr. BtisiEK. What is the Idle latrlod for garment workers? 

Mr. Kelly. The total you meai., or mc^nths per year? 

Mr. Busier. Well, no; I mean the total length of time they can not work 
even if they want to work. 

Mr. Kelly. Well, there Is a percentage of them that can not. There Is a 
period of at least 35 or 40 weeks that there is work for a large percentage. 
While a proportion may be reiluced, I would say that, with a fair proportion of 
Idle months, they would have 35, 3(1, or perhaps 38 weeks In the year. 

Mr. Busier. What proportion of them would be Idle that length of time? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, now, I can only give you the ratio of my own shop. 
I would run down jiosslbly from 60 to 12 or 14. Some shops might run heavier 
than that. That would be In the ratio of about 20 per cent that would be 
employed during tho.se periods. 

Mr. Busier. And 80 per cent Idle? 

Mr. Kelly. And 80 per cent Idle. That Is In my shop. I can not speak for 
others. 

Mr. Busier. I suppose those conditions prevail pretty generally? 

Mr. Kelly. No ; there are some shops where the seasons run longer. 

Mr. Busier. Any that run shorter? 

Mr. Kelly. Hardly; because I make no summer goods, and that is a long 
season from the time the spring season ends until you start In on your fall 
goods. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you report back at 2 o’clock, Mr, Kelly? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. The hearing stands adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTEB BECE8S-2 O’CLOCK P. M. 

Mr. Busiek. Will Mr. Kelly please resume the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM A. KELLY—Continued. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Had you finished with Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. Iti'siKK. I had. Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Clialrman Weinstock. Any questions, Mr. O'Connell? 

Conmiissloner O’Connei.l. Mr. Kell.v, I understood you to say that some of 
the work In your factory was let hy contracts to certain persons In the factory? 

Mr. Kei.i.y. The skirt making and the pressing are done by two men In 
charge whom I term us contractors. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, do they employ the people who work for 
thorn ? 

Mr. Kelly. They do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They do not come in your office seeking emiiioy- 
ment? 

Mr. Kelly. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But are employcHl directly by the contractors? 

Mr. Kelly. Are employed directly by the contractors. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They pay them? 

Mr. Kelly. They pay them. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And they make the rates- 

Mr. Kelly (interrupting). We supervise the rates. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You supervise ttie rates paid? 

Mr. Keli,y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The rate, then. Is arranged between you and the 
contractor that he should pay the employee? 

Mr. Kelly. A fair proportion for making the garments. We pay the con¬ 
tractor a certain price and we see that he iiays the oiicrators that work for him 
a fair price for making them. 

Cominissioner O’Connell. Ilow many pi'ople do you employ at your factory, 
Mr. Kelly? 

Jlr. Kelly. I have employed ns high as 80 to 00 ; but ordinarily I would say 
60 to 65. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many are you employing now? 

Mr. Kelly. Leas than two dozim. Hnsinesa is very dull now. 

Cominkssloner O’Connell. Approximately, what Is the earnings of the men In 
your service—In your factory? 

Mr. Kelly. As I stated before, I took from the records of men that had made 
eight coats per week or mori'—there Is no record kept of the time In which they 
W'ork, there Is no clock for them to punch—and we consider that men who work 
under that do not work a full week, or only work a portion of their time. But 
of the men that made eight garments or more—nine or more—their average 
earnings from .luly, 1912, to November, 1912, averaged over $26 a week for the 
coot operators and twenty-five dollars and odd cents for the skirt operators. 
That was n period straight througli from July until the end of November. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, that la a very short period. Isn’t It? 

Mr. Kelly. That Is five months, bi'cause the fall season would be over at that 
time, and you would be working part of your help making the spring samples. 

Cominl.ssloner O’Conneu,. Now, in the slack season of course, the number 
of workers Is largely reiluced; but do those who are employed make about that 
same earning? 

Sir. Kelly'. Oh, no. Their slack season really starts In around November. 
They would average—In a slack season It would dejiend on the number that 
came In for work; that Is, the number—there are a number of them who take 
positions In other houses where they are busy. There may be other houses that 
are working longer or working on the Increased work or that have other orders, 
and the consetiuence Is they may migrate from one shop to another, and those 
that come In, we give them a share of the work, so that it Is very Indefinite the 
amount that they will average. It may be that one man only puts In one day in 
the week at a shofH Vet If he has been an operator during the season you would 
give him a share of the work then and there. 
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Oonunlssloner O’Conneix. Doesn’t the slack season affect all employees alike? 
Aren’t their perlo<ls of business the same during the year? 

Mr. Ket-ly. No ; there are some men making some classes of work that may 
work until the latter part of December. I have known them to be working on 
fall goods clear up until February and March, where others, any, are starting 
In on the spring suits. December and .Tnnuary ordinarily would be somewhat 
Black. 

Commissioner O’Oonneix. Can you give us any Idea ns to what the annual 
earnings of a Journeyman coat maker, for Instance, would be during the year? 

Mr. Keli.t. That would be problematical, absolutely; It would be guesswork. 

Commissioner O’Connkij.. Well, a guess; what would It be? 

Mr. Kei.i.y. I would say that the average mechanic working by the year will 
average between $850 and $1,000 a year, at the least. Eight hundred and fifty 
dollars Is a minimum. Now, I am giving you the experience of the help that 
I have had, regardless of the attitude of the audience here. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Well, tlie audience would not sway the opinion of 
this commission. 

Mr. Kei-i.y. Not a particle; no Influence whatever. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKr.i.. Well, do you employ female help? 

Mr. KET.r.Y. A percentage of tliem; possibly 14—12 or 14 at times, maybe 16. 
, Commissioner O’Connelu What would you approximate the earnings annually 
for a first-class lady employee? 

Mr. Kei.i.y. You can’t hold them permanently. What I mean to say, they go 
from one shop to another one, quite a few, and any of those I have had per¬ 
manently, they have be<»n working for me three, four, or five years with me, I 
would say a finislier, they come under the head of finishers, there are no female 
opi'rators, and a finisher would average from $8 to .$9.50 and $10. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t,. Are there many Instances of accidents In the cloth¬ 
ing trades? 

Mr. Kei.ly. None whatever that I know of. I never had but one myself. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. What was that, for instance? 

. Mr. Kei.i.y. Then a man who could not talk English insisted upon getting under 
his macliiiu' to adju.st a strap there when I have a man to attend to all adjust¬ 
ments of ma. bines, and he got his shirt torn off his back. That Is some years 
ago. But he had no business adjusting the belt at all. He had no business 
getting under the machine. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Was he Injured physically? 

Mr. Kei-i.t. No. Scratched on the back. That Is the only accident I have 
knowledge of. There are minor accidents, such ns a man at a machine may 
possibly get his finger under the needle, or something of that kind; but they are 
trivial accidents; they seldom occasion loss of time. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. How many nationalities are there among your 
employees? 

Mr. Keli.t. Principally two. 

Commissioner O’ConnELi.. What are they? 

Mr. Kelly. Russian, and some few Italians. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. That Is the Russian Jew, Is It? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the Italians? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Are the Italians very largely coming Into the cloth¬ 
ing trade here? 

Mr. Kelly. Not to any extent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they speak English, as a rule? 

Mr. Kelly. As a rule; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they don’t speak English, what then? 

Mr. Kelly. I haven’t met that class of people In my line. 

Commls-slouer O’Connell I am going to leave to Mr. Chairman Welnstock 
the question about the grievances, and so on, and the protocol. That has had 
some attention In other cases. Now, as to associations. Do yon keep anything 
In your association flies like an Index card record of the employees in the vari¬ 
ous factories In the city? 

Mr. Kelly. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEr.L Do the employers report to your office the names of 
men who are considered exceptionally active in unionism? 

Mr. Kelly. They do not. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Have you a record on file of the various cases of 
assault, and all that sort of thing, tried during this recent strike? 

Mr. Kelly. We have not. There is one of the attorneys has a list of the 
cases. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You were telling us, Mr. Kelly, that when your 
shop was unionized you liatl wliat was called a price committee? 

Mr. Kbxly. a price coininlttee; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you please explain Just why that price 
committee was organized, and what its limitations were? 

Mr. Kelly. That price committee was selected from among the hands that 
after- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). By whom? 

Mr. Kei.ly. From uinoiig llie hands In the shop, tlie operators; after tlie 
samples were made some of tlie price committee worked on samples and others 
did not; and they would select the committee of four or five for to go over the 
samples, garment for garment, anil put a price for operating on that garment. 

Acting Oliairman Weinstock. Well, tlie price committee, then, was composed 
of how many repro,sentatlves of the workers? 

Mr. Kelly. I’osslhly five, and as low as three. It was up to those who se¬ 
lected them. 

Acting <;halrinnn Wei.nstock. They themselves selected them? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes; we have nothing to do with it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, wiiut voice did you have in the making 
of the price—the employer? 

Mr. Kelly. They would suggest the price. It was simply up to them to make 
It; and. If we felt it was too high, it was a matter of argument to try and 
adjust It on the basis of other garments we were making. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Supposing you could not agree, what hap¬ 
pened? 

Mr. Kelly. We simply had to agree. 

Acting Chalrmaii Weinstock. There was no tliird parly to wliom you could 
submit the matter? 

Mr. Kelly. We liad to agree, for my peojile were all a unit in that matter; 
they were all members of a union. At that particular time the union had made 
no progress; tliey were not elated witli any prospective ixiwer tliey were going 
to get. We never had any agreement, but wo knew tliey were union members, 
and we knew, furthermore, tliat if a man came into the shop and our foreman 
took him on, if he was not a union member they would notify us he could not 
work there; that he would have to Join the union. He had one week’s time in 
which to either Join the union or he would have to get out. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You never entered into a formal written agree¬ 
ment with your employees at tliat time? 

Mr. Kelly. Never until after tlie strike was declared. Never signed n 
paper; never even was asked to sign It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What grievance. If any, Mr. Kelly, did the 
workers have at the*tlrae of tlie strike? 

Mr. Kelly. It was not a case of grievance as much as it was instigated by 
out-of-town officers and agitators of unions from New York, by Mr, Kosenberg 
and Mr. Polokof, and Mr. Deutsch, who rejiresenteil the New York association, 
who came over here. 1 think they started in in the month of February, in¬ 
forming the people here that tliey were not working under sanitary conditions; 
that they were not getting paid enough for the work; and they were virtually 
human slaves. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say that. In your opinion. It was not 
grievances so much as It was outside agitation? 

Mr. Kelly. Outside Influence brought to bear. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were there any grievances, so far as you 
know? 

Mr. Kelly. Not that I know of. I had none. I had even my price list 
signed up for the season, so far es my samples had gone. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that, to the best of your knowledge and 
belief, the strikers at the time of the strike had no real grievance? 

Mr. Kelly. Not to my knowledge. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then, from your point of view, they struck 
without cause? , 

Mr. Kelly. The';^ struck because the proposition was put up to -them In such 
a way that this would be finished; that they would be backed up by the New 
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Fork orgaolzatlon. I only know this from my own people, be<-nuse for four 
weeks they worked after the strike hail l)een deelared, when they said they 
were guaranteed that after two weeks that every man on strike would be paid 
$15 per week, and they thought that was a pretty goiMl Inducement to get more 
easy money and be guaranteed that much for doing nothing. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Again, I take It, you fwl that they had no 
grievance; there was some Inducement offered by someboily to strike? 

Mr. Kelly. No, air. The local Industry was very much satlstled. 

Acting Chairman Weikstock. And If they clalmetl to have a grievance. In 
your opinion, those were not real grievances, but manufactured grlevunce.s? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Artificial grievances? 

Mr. Kelly. Possibly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you tell us something more, Mr. Kelly, 
about this violence in the strike? Who was guilty of It and what leil to It, 
and .so forth? 

Mr. Kelly. At the beginning of this strike there was a man by the name of 
Alie Mitchell—I don’t know whether he Is In this room or not—he was 

vice president of the federation of labor lu New York, who was brought over 

here to manage the .strike, as I understood It. The local representative of It 
was Max Anaiur, who is sitting liack of me; and when the strike was starteii 
there were different halls selected in which the different shops were to con¬ 
gregate each day and rccidve wliat Information they csmld and be assigned for 
picket duty, and so on, from tho.se .shops. This man Mitchell made his head¬ 
quarters, If I am right as regards to the locution, at 4:14 Pine Street. The 

main hall wherein Max Aiudur seemed to hold forth most of the time was tit 
10;i4’ Lombard Street. People who wanted to go to work or that went to 
work were solicited to come to those halls, and they would talk It over with 
them and iiersuade them not to go to woi'k; stay out with the others; not to 
take the bread out of their moiiths. TIa re were In the hall at 10g4 Lombard 
Street Innumerable assaults that were committed on men taken down there 
that I'efused to slop uork. They were a.ssaulted there; some of them even 
hud to jUL.i* out of the windows over Into an outbuilding standing there and 
escajie through the cemetery, a lot that was attaclied to it. Lots of those men 
still wore m.irks long after the strike was started of the assaults committed 
on them In those rooms. They were held there waiting for those In authority 
to come and talk to them, and if they still remained obdurate they would be 
assaulted b.v people, but by such numbers that they didn't know to whom to 
attribute the assault. Any number of them were assaulted leaving their homes 
In the morning and going back at night. Those that wanted to work hud to 
be escorted to and from the factories. A number of the manufacturers were 
comiielled, In order to make work and to accede to the wishes of their hands. 
If they would only start a factory out of town they were willing to work for 
them; they were not in sympathy with It. Factories were started In different 
parts of this State and In different parts of New .Tersey, and work done 
In Innumerable places In New Y'ork. Tiiey had factories running at Vineland, 
Bluefield, I think at Rldgeton, Red Bank, Newark, Lansdale, Pa., Reading, 
Pleasantvllle, and In Brooklyn. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tell me. Mr. Kelly- 

Mr. Kelly (Interrupting). With the hands that were on strike going Into 
those factories to work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many strikers were there In all? 

Mr. Kelly. We only had the numbers which they claimed In the news¬ 
papers—In the neighborhood of 5,tXK) people. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Five thousand strlker.s, about? 

Mr. Kelly. Some of the papers claimed that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many of the workers continued at work 
and refused to go on strike? 

Mr. Kelly. Not 100 In Philadelphia, for fear of bodily harm. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that the plants were practically shut down 
during that period? 

Mr. Kelly. Some of them; yes, sir; for the time being. Some tried to start 
UP afterwards, and had to have guards to take the people to and from work, 
some living in factories, some living there, and some did not leave the factories 
for over four weeks. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If there were only 100 remained at work out 
ther e . 
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•Mr. Keixy (Interrupting). At the 'Start; Inter on It Increased. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There was a statement that there were 400 
assaults. Would that mean that every worker, on an average, was assaulted 
four times? 

Mr. Keixy. No, sir; I said they were 4,000. Those assaults were all during 
the strike of six months. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Keli.y. And If any man expressed an Intention of going back to work 
that man was either assaulted on the highway or otherwise. As Mr. Bern¬ 
stein .stated on the stand, about them starting at one time on the designers, 
there was a large manufacturer whose business was on Third Street, and he 
returned from IMttsburgh, and was coming home, and lived in the location 
near one of the designers of the manufacturers; that man was waylaid In the 
neighborhood of Thirty-second and Montgomery Avenue and slugged and left 
lying In the street. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. To the best of your knowledge and belief, by 
whom were those assaults comndtted, by the strikers themselves? 

Mr. Kei.ly. At the start of the strike there was very little violence from the 
workers. There w<-ro some apparently sluggers that had committed violence on 
people that were at work, and among the others one of them that was arrested 
In one of the assaults committed downtown was this man Dopey Benny, or 
Benny Fein, who, with others, committed an assault on workers who had been 
to work, and was arrested for it, and that man Is now serving an indeterminate 
sentence from three and a half to live years for violence committed on a 
IKillceman lately. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was he on n strike? 

Mr. Kei.i.y. In no way connected with it. An East Side gangster. 

Acting Chidrman AVein.stock. In convi'rsation, not a great while ago, Mr. 
Kelly, with Mr. Kobert Hunter, who Is the author of a book calleil “Violence 
in l.nbor Tronbh's,” he made this statement, and I want to see how far It Is 
correct from your exiwrience—he made the statement that. In his opinion, the 
chief cause for violence In labor trouldes was the employment on the part of 
the employers of the detective ageni ics. His statement was to the effect that 
the.se deti'ctive agencies. In ordi'r to make business for themselves, followed 
substantially this program: They would go to an employer who was about to 
have a strike, or who did have an Incipient strike, and they would persuade 
him to employ two or threi* of their men. At the same time they would get 
two or three of their men Into the uidon as allegiHl workers. That these de¬ 
tectives who would become union members would then Incite the unionists to 
violence, ami having Incited them to violence they would go to the employer 
and point out to him that, as a matter of self-protection, he must employ more 
men, and In that wise create more business for themselves, and that it was 
In their Interest to keep up ns much turmoil and as much violence as possible. 
NotiV, would that statement apply in any way to the conditions prevailing In 
your troubles? 

Mr. Kei,i.y. Absolutely not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocw;. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Keli.y. We refused to employ any detective agency or any person of any 
kind to bolster them up to enter the union for Information. We positively 
refused to employ anyone to agitate or foment trouble. What we did with 
them was to have them escort people to and from their places of work when 
they wanted to work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Kelly. And for no other purpose. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If, then, the violence that was committed, Mr. 
Kelly, It it was committed It was Initiated entirely on the other side? 

Mr. Keixy. There was people a.ssaulted who wanted to work for a living. I 
have here to submit to you—there Is a photograph of a man who, after being 
14 weeks on strike, declared that his three children were starving and he was 
going back to work. That man, the day he made that remark, at 11.80 a. m., 
was assaulted in broad daylight, at the corner of Eleventh and Cherry, and 
wlthiu—the man was brought to me, and that Is the condition that man was 
In fexhlbltlng photograph]. 

(The photograph was marked “Kelly Exhibit 1, .Tune 30. 1914.”) 

Acting Chalrmant*WEiNSTocK. Did he know by whom he was assaulted? 

Mr. Kelly. He did not. He was walking down the street with another man. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And I take It, Mr. Kelly- 
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Mr. Keli-y (Interrnptlng). Anil mimbeA of them bear marks from blncV 
jacks and bricks wrapped up In paper. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I take It you keep yourself pretty welll In¬ 
formed on Industrial matters generally and economic matters, and do not 
narrow yourself down to your particular business and restrict yourself to 
that, but are familiar with the fact that there is a very consldendile Industrial 
unrest tliroughout the country. Now, for the Information of the commission. 
Mr. Kelly, will you tell us from your -point of view, what, in your Judgment, 
are the causes for the Industrial unrest, and what, In your opinion, are the 
remedies? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, to my mind, a lot of it Is cauaerl by business depression 
tliroughout the country. That Is accountable for a lot of it. There are a lot 
of laws being enacted and a lot of laws brouglit up to lie passed simply as a 
sop to labor. Politics to-day Is catering too strongly to the labor proposition. 
Tliey are not doing Justice to labor by doing It; they are only mitigating the 
offenses for the time being. It is only a partial help. There Is nothing per¬ 
manent to it, and any help that Is only temporary will never prove profitable to 
labor, ns it Is an ncknowleilged fact that all these laws passeil only influences 
labor, and labor don't look beyond the surface, and they are satisfied with the 
surface of it and they are not digging dis'p enough Into It. 

Aciing Chairman Weinstock. I see. Now, Mr. Kelly, you mean that In order 
to throw a sop to labor for political purposes is the purpose of a goml deal of 
the labor legislation enacted, and not from any real Interest In labor? 

Mr, Kelly. And no practical help for our injuries. 

Acting Chairman AV'kinstock. Now, will you be kind enough to point out some 
of this sort of legislation that you have in mind? Will you specify? 

Mr. Kelly. It would be hard for me to do It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, if there is a lot of it there ought to he 
no dllllculty in instancing some of It? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, there was one law, I think, introduced by Representative 
Rooney, in tlie State legislature here, in regards to labor and influencing their 
troubles. Settling their troiildes in regard to the State labor laws, for a com¬ 
mission to '10 appointeil to adjust tlie differences. Yet he ns well as otliers knew 
at the time that that law was advanced tliat there was nothing compulsory 
to make either side submit to It, and consequently the law was purely a plum 
thrown to labor without being possible to derive any benefit from It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say tlie law was passed? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. Well, this commission comes, and It Is tlieir duty to tender 
their services to metllate or arbitrate; but their duty ends there, and there is 
no further power. That law is entirely of no use to labor. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see; that law has been enacted and Is now 
on the statute books. 

Mr. Keli.y. That la where Mr. Jackson and tlie others attempted to come 
here and Interfere- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (Interrupting). They did offer their services, 
but they were not availed of. 

Mr. Kelly. Nothing came of it. The law of tlie State is that they shall 
tender their good services. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, do you think that law was passeil in the 
aid of industrial peace, in the hope that it mlglit lead to industrial pence, or 
do you think it was Just done as a sop to labor? 

Mr. Kelly. Passetl as a law for the benefit of labor to show what they arc 
doing for labor, when they have done nothing. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, did labor, during this recent trouble— 
was labor prepared to avail itself of the services of that board? 

Mr. Kelly. Tea; because it was an incomplete service. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then I am to understand. Mr. Kelly, from your 
point of view that the powers of that commission—I suppose it Is a labor com¬ 
mission? 

Mr. Kelly. State labor commission. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That that commission should have compulsory 
power? 

Mr. Kelly. No; I did not say that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, what power would you give them, then? 

Mr. Kelly. Until you get labor on a better foundation, where they have a 
financial and moral standing, there can be no legislation compulsory unless 
both sides would be compelled. To-day your labor is not financially responsible. 
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The ucts that were coramltted In th#last strike—there was mention made some 
time during tliis iiearing iiuregar J to injunctions against labor strikes, as we 
were situated in Phiiudeiiiliia* you couid spend your time and money and go into 
court and get an injunction, ami that strike committee could resign, and they 
were out of tlie reach of tiie courts, and another committee could be appointed 
in llielr place. 

ActlngCliairman IV'kii^stock. W'e/l, I am a little bit confused on this point, Mr. 
Kelly. Let me si'e if I can .siraigiiteii my.self out mentally on the matter. First, 
I understood you to .say that this legislation that was passed was not passed 
In sincerity? 

.Mr. Kki.i.v. I say liiere was no completion. Tlie powers were limited. Tliere 
was notlilng tinal. 

Acting Clialrmau Weinstock. Because of tlie fact tliat it was done as a sop 
to labor? 

Mr. Kei.i.y. It appeared so. 

Acting Clmlrman \Vei.n.siock. Tlierefore you criticized it? 

Mr. KEr.LY. Becaii.se tliere is nolliliig complele to it. 

Acting Cliairnian Wein.stock. Vcr.v well. Now, since that commission lias no 
power lieyoiid merely to tender its services——• 

Mr. Kei.i.y (Interrupting). Merely offering tlielr services. 

Acting tdiairiiian Weinstock (continuing)-and since you believe tliat tliat 

is of no value, and since you furtlier liclieve tliat under existing conditions a 
conimlllee witli coiniiulsory powers would uot lie available or desirable, wliat 
would you su,ggest? 

Mr. Keli.y. Well, compulsory artiitrnlion is never satisfactory. 

Acting Clmlrman Weinstock. Well, if voluntary arbitration does not do any 
good and compul.sory urbitnition is not satisfactory, tlien wliat- 

Mr. Kelly (Interrupting). No matter liow Just tlie arbitration might be, 
under tills State law neltlier side could lie compelled'to accept its dictates. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Very well. Then we will throw out of the 
game tlie voluntary proiiosltlou and wo will throw out of the game the com¬ 
pulsory proiKisltion. Tlien wliat liave you to offer? What function, if any, 
sliould the State perform in Industrial disputes? 

Mr. Kelly. That is a question 1 can not iiiiswer offhand; but whatever com- 
iiilsslon has got good in it, it lias got to he a commission on tlie order of your 
own lionorable commission, wliere it is devoid of politics, where politics don’t 
cut any figure. 

Acting (jliairman Weinstock. You mean that politics has been too much in¬ 
volved here in tlie State? 

Mr. Kelly. I mean here in the cit.y tliere was local—politics was the means 
of carrying that strike on. Wlien people were arrested for tlie strike one man 
in this town left the book open for security for bail to be used up to the sum 
of, I think, $50,000; no matter wliat cliarge they were brought in on, his bail 
bond was acceptable. Notlilng but a political game, because he was one of 
the local ijolltlclans. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think he did that simply as a bid for 
the labor vote? 

Mr. Kelly. He lived in that section. Ills constituents were tliere. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, tlien, what is your remedy, Mr. Kelly, 
for industrial troubles? How would you bring about a higher degree of in¬ 
dustrial pence and more cordial relationship between the employer on the one 
side and the worker on the other? 

Mr. Kelly. Well, in the first place you have got to realize that in this trade 
we have an ab.soIutely different element from'what you have in any other, 
and while a lot of them are not familiar with English, or not well versed in 
English, tliey can be wielded for good or bad, and it Is up to those that have 
them in charge wlietlier those people’s minds can be turneil to good or bad. 
And with the leadership as expressed In the last strike and the manner in 
which they were encouraged and taken care of in the assaults committed—and 
I will say without hesitation that the bulk of the iieople in the trade are of 
Jewish extraction—and when a man so far forgets himself that they will turn 
out and go to the synagogues, which they did lust year, on the two main holi¬ 
days of the Jewish year, wlien there is no holiday ns sacred as the day of 
atonement, Yom KIppur, and Rosh Hashonah—I say such leadership that 
make those people (orget their entire manhood altogether as to go there and 
assault men at thMe synagogues, hecause there is no days as sacred to the 
Hebrew as the day of atonement and the new year. And we had seven syna- 




gogues where there were aiisuults comiultled oit the day of atooemeut and 
Bosh Hasiionah. ^ 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You say that thwe strikers then, instead of 
being led, were being misled? 

Mr. Kelly. Absolutely misled. 

Acting Cliairuian Weinstook. And you hold the leaders absolutely responsible 
for results? 

Mr. Kelly. Absolutely re.sponslble for misleading and misguiding them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You were here this morning and heard Mr. 
Bernstein when he was on the stand? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And heard the discussion about the protocol in 
New York? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You probably have studied it? 

Mr. Kelly. I have not studied it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You are familiar more or le.ss with Its general 
provisions? 

Mr. Keixy. Somewhat. 

.tiling Ciiairman Wei.nstocK. In your opinion how would that protocol fit 
Into I’hiladclphln conditions? 

Mr. Kelly. Not at all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Where would it fall? 

Mr. Keij.y. In the llrst place the manufacturing of women’s garments la 
New York Is on an entirely different basis from Philadelphia. In the llrst place 
In Philadeliihia we use the tailors at the machines mostly. The finisher la of 
secondary consideration. They fell In the linings and baste in the sleiwes. In 
New York the finisher Is tlie main one and the tailor Is of secondary considera¬ 
tion. It is the tailor they employ does the basting and stitching of the garments 
and all, and he gets his finisher. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He is a sort of siieciul contractor? 

Mr. Kelly. To that extent. He Is part of that constructive team. And 
wliile the I .-otocol has worked to a fair advantage to many of the larger manu- 
fai'tarcrs, Cn smaller and the Intermediate manufacturers are the ones that 
have been working to a dlsadvaatage under it. And another thing to consider. 
In New York they have a large number of what they term to-day subway con¬ 
tractors—men who start up shops ami manufacture for the larger cloak and 
suit house's. They will furnish them with the merchandise at a price and lin¬ 
ing at a price and give them a pattern to make up sample suits, and they will 
tell them the price of that merchandise and the price of the linings, and say: 
“ Now. subiidt us a price for making that suit.” They have .shops scattered 
all over In different sections. They submit a price and If It is agreeable It Is 
given to them to cut, make, and return the complete suits. There are any 
number of those in New York City. There are none that I know of working 
under those conditions In Philadelphia. lu Philadelphia It Is a different propo¬ 
sition. He makes the work that Is already cut and trimmed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, could not the principles Involved In the 
protocol be mollified to suit the Philadelphia conditions? 

Mr. Kelly. Not that I could say offhand. They are having trouble over there 
constantly. In fact now the I. W. W. have Injected themselves Into labor con¬ 
ditions In New York now, and they are furnishing help to manufacturers there 
that have any trouble with the Federation of Labor; and between the two of 
Ihcin it is rather deplorable as to what may hapticn. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was this strike that you have been telling us 
about declared off at any time? 

Mr. KellEy. It was voted off at the Arch Street Theater. 

.\ctlng Ohalrnian Wf.instoi k. How long ago? 

Mr. Kelly. On the 29th of December they voted to return to work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Six months then? 

Mr. Kelly. Six months after. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you had industrial peace In the Industry 
since then? 

Mr. Kelly. No trouble whatever. 

Acting Chaii-man Weinstock. Is there any unrest among the workers, so far 
as you know? 

Mr. Kelly, No; only that there Is not enough work for them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have they any grievances so far as you know? 
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Mr. Kei-ly. Not at all; never htffer of any. Perfectly satisfied. Their griev¬ 
ances are that they can’t review the pa.st better. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Now, have you any suggestions, Mr. Kelly, as 
an employer and citizen having at heart the welfare of the country as a whole; 
have you any suggestions to make to this commission that would be likely to 
be to It helpful in Its endeavor to solve the problems that have been placed on 
our shoulders? 

Mr. Kei.ly. I don’t know that I can enlighten you much on that, except that 
I feel, as I say, we have had to take our labor union from the standpoint we 
come in contact with it. Put your labor unions In better hands—more honorable 
hands—with better standards, where. Instead of them paying people who were 
formerly good, quiet workmen to go out and do bodily harm to people and 
then remunerate them, they will have a better class of men, where If they 
attempt to do any wrong they can bo held responsible. To-day after this 
trouble there Is no other way. And It Is simply Impossible to get any man to 
come out In the open and declare himself for fear what might happen to him. 
They are afraid of violence from others. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. In other words, your message to the workers 
substantially Is this: Select honest, capable, law-abiding leaders, and refrain 
from violence. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kei i.y. It is to first get their Institution on a solid basis, where It has 
some legal standing, then get honorable men at the head of it. Too many busl- 
ne.ss agents and too many emissaries on paid salaries are more detrimental to 
labor to-day than any other cause, because the more strife that they can gene¬ 
rate the more employment It gives them, and the con.sequenco Is the safer it 
makes their iwsltlon. Itemove these emoluments, remove these paid positions, 
and you will have much less trouble with labor. 

Acting Chairman AN'kins'Kk k. Thank you, very much, Mr. Kelly. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MAX AMDRR. 

Mr. Busier. Your name In full, please. 

Mr. Amduk. Max Amdur. 

Mr. Busier. And your occupation? 

Mr. Amdue. I am the business agent of the cloak and sklrtmakers’ union of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been such business agent? 

Mr. Amdue. Six years. 

Mr. Busier. Were you employed in the industry here In Philadelphia prior 
to that time? 

Mr. Amdue. Yes. 

Mr. Busier, For what length of time? 

Mr. Amdue. Five years. 

Mr. Busier. How long has there been such an organization In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amdue. F.lght years. 

"Mr. Busier. IXow many members have you now, approximately? 

Mr. Amdue. Approximately about 3,000. 

Mr. Busier. Approximately 3,000? 

Mr. Amdue. About 3,000. 

Mr. Busier. How many men are there In your craft In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amdue. AVe had 6,600 on our books during tile time of the strike. 

Mr. Busier. SIr thousand lire humireil during the strike? 

Mr, Amdue. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. AVns that practically all the garment workers in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amdue. Yes; all In Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busier. About how many of those are women? 

Mr. Amour. About 1,460 or i,.500. 

Mr. Busier. AA’hat is your board of control of this nnlon? 

Mr. Amdue. Executive committee of each local and a Joint executive hoard 
composed of all locals. uvuiu 

Mr. Busier, fit whom Is the joint executive hoard composed? 

Mr. Amdue. Out of members of each local. We have three local unions 

Mr. Busier. Name the locals. 

Mr. Amdue. Local No. 2, Local No. 53, and Local No. 69. 

Mr. Busier. AA’ell, Is the craft divided Into pressers. cutters, and flnlahera? 
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Mr, Amdub. No ; it Is divided Into finish^, cutters, and pressers; operators 
have one union; and tailors have one local—that is Local No. 2. 

Mr. Busiek. There are three locals? 

Mr. Amditk. Three local unions. 

Mr. Busier. There is a joint board composed of delegates out of those three 
locals ? 

Mr. Amdub. Tes. 

Mr. Busier. What is the average wage of a cutte*' In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amdub. Average wage? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Amdub. Well, I may say not more than .${) or $10 iier week. 

Mr. Bu.sikk. What Is the average wage of a tailor? 

Mr. Amdub. Something like $10—from $10 to $12. 

Mr. Busier. What la the average wage of a finisher? 

Mr. Amdub. Not more than $6 to $7. 

Mr. Busier. How many salaried oftioera has your union? 

Mr. Amdub. Two —myself and a si'oretary. 

.Mr. Busier. Are you ufllliated with the American Federation of Igibor? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What Is the name of the x>arent body? 

Mr. Amdub. International Ladles’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Gommlssloner O’Conneli,. From the ofllcers of the manufacturers’ association 
here, that appeared here, you heard their evidence this morning and afternoon? 

Mr, Amdub. Yes. 

t’oinmlssioner O’Cosneix. The principal accusation expressed as to the agree¬ 
ment presented by your organization In connection with the strike was the 
matter of the shop chairman? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Now, will Itou, for the benefit of the commission, 
tell just what your shop chairman is supposed to be or do, or what powers he 
has? 

Mr, Amdub. The shop chainnan has no powers whatsoever, the only exception 
being that )s to bring the workers in the shop to the manufacturer and the 
employer uiul adjust the grievance if possible; and If not—if he can not adjust 
it—bring It over to the union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, is the committee in the shop composml of 
one, just the shop chairman, or Is there a grievance committee composed of 
three, four, or five? 

Mr. Amdub. No ; there is only one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. .Tust one in each shop? 

Mr. Amdub. Tes. In a few other shops we had a shop committee, what we 
called. They were comiiosed of three. There was a shop chairman and two 
assistants. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, in a shop employing, say, half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent departments, like pressers, cutters, and all that, is there a shop chairman 
In each of those departments? 

Mr. Amdub. No ; there is only one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One chairman in the whole plant? 

Mr. Amdub. Tes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if an employee feels that he Is not getting the 
proper price fort his work, he has the shop chairman take It np with his ein- 
ployer for him ? 

Mr. Amdub. Tes. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. In other words, he Is the attorney for the worker? 

Mr. Amdub. For the employees In the shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does he get any salary other than that which he 
makes In the shop? 

Mr. Amdub. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he Is not one of the high-priced employees of 
the union? 

Mr. Amdub. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your salary? 

Mr. Amdub. $26 a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You look after the entire business of the organiza¬ 
tion In Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Amdub. Tea. 
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Cummlssloner O’Connell. At .$26 a week? 


Mr. Amdub. Yes. , , __,_, 

Commissioner O’Connell. What did you make when you were In the shop? 

Mr. Amdub. I made something like $22, $25 in the season; of course, In slack 
time I made a little less. .... . 

Commissioner O’Connell. And tlnanclully your position has not been very 
materially Improved? ^ . 

Mr. Amdub. Not at all; In fact. It Is a little worse for me now, being a paid 
officer of the union, than when I was a workingman In the shop, on account I 
have more expenses, and so on. 

ComuiLssloner O’Connell. And you have more bosses? 

Mr. Amdub. And I have more bosses; that Is natural. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, as a practical man, having worked In the 


shop and at the trade, you are what? 

Mr. Amdub. I am a skirt maker by trade. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Skirt maker? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, ladles’ skirts? 

Mr. Amdub. Ladles’ skirts. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.t.. How were the prices set, for Instance, when you 
workecl at the trade for making skirts? 

Mr. Amdub. Between a committee of the employees wltli the employer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was In what would be called a union shop, 
was It? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir; It was not a union shop which we may say we have 
union agreements with, but It wa.s- 

Commissioner O’IJonnell’. The employers recognized the men? 

Mr. Amdub. The employers recognized the men; yes, sir; us union men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And dealt with them collectively? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In that case the price was made between the em¬ 
ployer and the men? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mutually agreed upon? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A shop in which to-day they do not deal collec¬ 
tively with a man, how Is the price made? 

Mr. Amdub. By the designer or by the employer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They set the prices? 

Mr. Amdub. Set the price. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What docs the employee have to say about the 
price? 

Mr. Amdub. The employer? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The employee, the workman? 

Mr. Amdub. Nothing at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Simply takes It? 

Mr. Amdub. Takes It, or If he doesn’t like It, he can get some other Job. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the Job Is given to some other workman? 

Mr. Amdub. Given to some other workman. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If a workman continually objects to the price, 
and he Is found to be what might be considered an objector. Is he in employ¬ 
ment usually? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, usually not, because, as a rule, since after the strike. If 
a manufacturer takes out an employee, he goes and first he Is asking him 
where he Is working before that strike, and he Is telling him where. Of 
course, he calls up the manufacturer on the telephone right away, and Is ask¬ 
ing him about his record, and If the manufacturer by whom he was employed 
bedore says he was a kicker or asked for better prices, and so on, he can not 
get a position. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think the employers, then, furnish each other 
with the records of the employees? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As to their unionism? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Commissioner,OJCoN NELL. And their positiveness In demanding a better rate 
for their work? ' 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. We have the figures to prove It. 
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Commissioner O’Conneli.. Do you think the manufacturers’ assoclutlou 
keeps any sort of record of the employees of the various firms? 

Mr. Audub. I am not quite sure about having record of all employees, but 
they do keep a record of .some of them, those who were more active and better 
union men, and so on. 

Commissioner O'Connixi,. How was this strike brought about? How did 
you go about to try to bring about peace with employers, or au adjustment 
of your trouble? How were your gflevances first presented? 

Mr. Amdub. Here Is our agreement. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is that the same as Mr.—I forget Ids name—read 
this morning? 

Mr. Amdub. I guess so. 

Commissioner 0'Connej.l. The same agreement. How did you proceed to 
present that? Did you present it to each shop foreman, or how? 

Mr. Amdub. No, sir; in about the month of May our executive committee 
have made out this agreement with the deiuand.s. A meeting of all the mem¬ 
bers was called, ami this was prescnttHl to them, whether they accept or they 
reject these demands, of If the.v have some to be amended, and this agreement 
was accepted at that meeting. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Adopted by that meeting? 

Mr. -Amdt'b. Adoptml by that meeting; after that we called another meeting, 
and we have explained to our i)eople tliat after they have adopte<l these de¬ 
mands we will have to vote whether they ore willing to stand by these de¬ 
mands or not. lu otheg words. If we will send out these demands to the 
manufacturers and they will not grant the demands, whether they will be 
willing to go out on strike to get these demands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wore the agreements mailtsl to the employers? 

Mr. Amdub. I will come to this. 

(Jonindssloner O’Connell. .All right.- 

Mr. Amdub. After this meeting we have nnnounce<l a secret ballot, which 
all the incinbers shovdd vote, whether they are determined to get these de¬ 
mands or not; and ;i,(’«.')8 of o\ir members have participated In that vote. 

Comnd.s.sloi cr OTonne'.l. Thn-e thousand six hundred and fifty-eight? 

Mr. Amdub. fes, sir; 3,00(1—something like over 3,000 have voted for a 
strike—that is, if the <Iemands will not be granted. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Cor the enforcement of the demand? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir; something like 400 have voted against. Naturally, of 
course, we sent out this demand to the manufacturers after they struck. We 
have also sent out these demands—.yes, after this vote has been taken we had 
another imsHlng, and have announced the result of the vote, and after the 
announcement of the result we have sent out a copy of this agreement with a 
circular letter to each and every manufacturer. If you want me to read that 
letter, I will read It for you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is It a long one? 

Mr. Amdub. Not very. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, Just the substan<.'e of It. 

Mr. Amdub. The substance of It Is that— 

“ Inclosed please find a circular letter containing the working conditions 
which the above union Intends to carry Into effect lu the cloak and skirt 
Industry In the city of Philadelphia and hope the same will form the basis of 
understanding between the cloak and skirt manufacturers and the union of 
this city for the coming fall season. 

“ It Is needless to say that the tinlons are anxious to effect these changes with 
as little friction as possible and without loss or Injury to the employers or 
employees or any dislocation In trade, yet at the same time the unions are 
determined at all hazards to employ all legitimate means for the purpose of 
effecting those propos(>d changes. 

“ In consideration of the concessions which we expect from you the union 
will assume the responsibility for the orderliness and good conduct of the 
members working In your shop and relieve you from any anxiety or apprehen¬ 
sion or any stoppage of work In your factory after an understanding has been 
arrived at. This understanding will enable you to go quietly about your busl- 
aess without having the fear of any arbitrary action on the part of employees. 

In New York City, where the unions and- 

Commissioner O’Conneix (interrupting). Turn the letter oyer to the stenog¬ 
rapher. We have got the drift of it 
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Mr. Amur. " Wts nro Kcinllnt? you this hero agroemont, and we are giving 
you about a few days’ notice to consider It and reply to the urdon, whether you 
are willing to accept these demands or not.” 

(The document was murkfsl “Amdur Exhibit 1, .Tune 30, 1911.") 

(Anidur Exhibit No. 1, copies of the "Working conditions" and agreenamt, 
etc., was submitted In printed form.) 

Commissioner O'Connell. How many replies did yoti receive from them, 
favorable or unfavorable? 

Mr. AMDttR. Favorable, about 75 replies. 

Commissioner O’Connell. ITnfavorable? 

Mr. AMOtJK. We have not rtsvlved any. Those we have re<ehed replies from 
were favorable to settle with the unions. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. How many of the Arms did you settle with? 

Mr. Amoi’k. We have settleil with about 85. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Out of upi>roxlmately how many? 

Mr. AMiniR. Approxlinat(‘ly, we have on our list 155 firms. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Those are the llrms that are both Inside and 
outside of the manufacturers’ a.s8«<’latloti? 

Mr. A Mini. Yes. sir; those are Inside and outside of the association. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. Did you settle with any firms Inside the manufac¬ 
turers’ association ? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir; one. With the vice president of the association, Mr. 
Bernstein. 

Oaimmlsaloner O’CoNNEi.r. How many workmen d<s‘H he eini>lo,v? 

Mr. AunttR. About 7,5. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About the average-slzisl employer? 

Mr. Amiiitr. One of the middle class of employer.s. 

Coninilssloner O’Connei.l. As I understand It, this agreement was mailed to 
the various employers? 

5fr. Amiu’k. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OConneli. And the committee mailed It, but It was not 
malhsl to all? 

Mr. Amdi'h. On the 4th of .Tuly. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did yon ask for any general conference or have 
any conferemv with the emplo,ver.s as a whole before the strike took place? 

Mr. AMOun. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. Explain what that was. 

Mr. AMotTu. We have had a conference. If 1 am not mistaken, on the 8th of 
July. We had a conference with five manufacturers pri'sent at that conference, 
and with a Mr. Itosenherg, jiresldent of the International Oarment Makers’ 
Union, who was also present. On the manufai'tiirer.s’ shle was Mr. Bernstein, 
Mr. Krevls, his partner, Mr. Unriis .1. Cohen, Mr. Diltnain, and Mr. Sacks, gfid 
Mr, M. Kremer, 1 think, about six, Mr. Harris .1. Cohen wtis the chalrsunn of 
that conferemv, and whlU* the conferetuxi were opi^ned, 1 have askeil Mr. Harris 
J. Cohen whether those manufacturers are representing an association of manu¬ 
facturers, or any other body, or whether they represent only themselves. The 
answer was that they ilo not repre.sent anyone besides themselves. Those six 
come together and they want to go over with the representatives of the union 
whether they could—or, rather, to say they come together and want to go over 
with the representatives of the unions those demands that we have sent to 
them, and If the demands will be satisfactory to them, there may be a few others 
who will follow their action, hut they do not represent anyone. This was the 
answer. 

After conferring with them for about an hour we couhl not come together. 
About the home work, which the partner of Mr. Hertisteln, Mr. Krevls, say that 
must go. Work home to the employees, they must give up work; we couldn’t 
come together about the contracting system to be abolished; could not come 
together about the shop foremen, as Mr. Bernstein has said. But the main 
object la, wo couldn’t come together where there Is one clause In regard to us, 
vvblcli reads that prices should be adjusted by a committee of the employees, 

togellior with the emplo.vors. On this particular point, which Mr. Bernstein, 

the president of tlie assoidatlon have forgot to mention that, ttils was the main 
oliject of the vrorklngmen wlilch they wanted; in otlier words, the collective 
hargaliilng, and we couldn’t come together on that. Those were the principal 
demands. 

Ctommissioncr O’OdRNELL. Prior to that meeting, was there an Invitation sent 
out to the employers to attend that conference? 
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Mr. Amdvr. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. How was the conference brought about? 

Mr. Amduk. I don’t know how' it was brought al>out. Wc have sent to each 
and every imllvldual tills contract, and we have invited him and told him In 
this circular—I did not read it to you—we told him that if he wishes to meet a 
representative of the union in order to come to an understanding about these 
demands, we will he t<H> glad to send you up one aii<l adjust this matter; hut at 
that time there was no association of manufacturers, and In a certain morning 
I had a phone <'all from the designer of Mr. Sacks Bros., by tlie name of 
Martin, who told me that a conference will take place In Mr. Kelly’s ollice. 

When I came over there it was about 32 o’clock, and W'e have tried to talk 
over the inatler and we foun<l It w'as absolutely Impossible to talk over matters 
tliere in the oflice, ari<I they have <kHided to call aimther meeting for the coming 
Thurs<hiy, and on that Tlmrsday, the oincial conference, ns you may call it, 
t<H)k place. 

(Vuimilssloner O’Connell. Were there any means looking tow'ard arbitration 
ut y*>ur tnmble. or conciliation, which prl<*r to the time of tl>e strike occurred? 

Mr. AMiun. Well, no arhilratioii—no, sir; we «lid not propose no arbitration 
to the nmnufacturers prior to the strike, only we told them w^e were ready to 
confer with them nial try to settle it us soon as possible. 

Ceinndssloner O’^’onnhi.l. 1 think It was Mr. Kelly who said, anyhow It was 
one of the gentlemen !>efore ns, that there had been a complete lockout, because 
neither would conce<le to submit the question of the shop chairman to arbitra¬ 
tion. Was that the jSjsUlon of your union? 

Mr, Amplu. Was whutV 

Coininisslonor O'CV^nnell. Both of yo\i refused to submit the question of the 
shop chairnmn, hot)) standing and maintaining tlmt you w'onld not submit that 
qti<‘stIon to arbitration? 

Mr. AMinut. No, sir; It was never nientione<l, anything, neither from the 
manufacturers nor from us as to arbitration prior to the strike. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnkll. Did you ever refuse t») submit the question of 
wliether you should have a sixfp foreman or not to arbitration? 

Mr. Yes, sir; we liave submitted tin) entire matter after the strike 

was called, tn l Commissioner .lack.son came over here from Harrisburg, and 
ho i»ro|x)se<l. 'wst, nKsllatloii, and we have accopte<l, but the manufacturers 
refust*d. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. I>i<l you say to Commissioner Jackson, for In¬ 
stance, “Wo will submit everything In this agreement to arbitration except 
the )iueslion t»f shoj) foremen ’’V 

Mr. Amour. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connklj. Cut that out? 

Mr. Amdib. No, sir; ll»e manufacturers refused mediation. Then he pro- 
posecl arbitration, whicli w*e liave acceptetl, an<l the nmnufacturers flatly 
iefus<Hl. 

Commls-sioner O’Connell. What are the wages the people earned, generally, 
in the trade? 

Mr. Amuuu. Well, I have a list here of our figures, w’hlch was taken during 
the time of the strike. Wc have here about IkK) intmes from about 10 or 12 
different sliops, and if the comnns.sion wants, I may offer them these lists. 

Commissioner O’Connh.l. You can file that with us. If you w ill. 

Mr. Amui'r. Yes, sir. 

(The diKumenl. was marked “Amdur Exhibit No. 2.” 

St'e Amdur Exhibit No. 2 under “Exhibits.’’) 

t’ommlssloner O’Connell. But if you will take half a dozen of each, like 
the cutters and prossers, pick them out haphazard? 

Mr. Aiint’B. Here I have Gerald & Kelly’s shop. He has Htate<l that his 
people are making $26 a week. Here we have It: 

Harry Kravltz, nine years in the business, two years working for Mr. Kelly. 
The highest wages he ever made wa.s $35 a we(*k; the low'est wages he received 
was $1 a week; the average for the year makes $14. His business was an 
operator. 

Here Is Dave Deverls. 11 years In the business; went to work for Mr. Kelly ; 
the highest wages he ever made was $27 per week; low'est, $1; average, $10 per 
week. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. What was he? 

Mr. Audub, Man of five children. 

Commissioner CCoNNsax. What was he, a presser? 

SSSlO"—S. Doe. 415,64-1—vol 4-8 
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Mr. Amdub. Also un operator, tailor. 

Hero Is Louis .Soloff; six .years In the l)u.slnes.s; five and n half years work¬ 
ing for Mr. Kelly: the highest wages he ever made was $3r> per week; the 
lowest, 80 cents; average, |H!r year, .$U. 

C'oiiiiulssloner O'Connki.i,. Was tliat for tlio .vi ar Ifil.'l or 1912? 

Mr. Amdub. 1912. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.T.. 1912? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Here Is a man hy the name of Herman Appleliatim, seven years in the busi¬ 
ness; worked four y<‘ars for Kell.v ; the Idghest wages he ever made was $18, 
for two weeks; lowest wages, 79 cents; the average is $5 per week. 

Commissioner (t't'o.xNKi.i.. Go l)ack to those men who made $35 a week. 
How many wrs'ks la tlie year did lie make that? 

Mr. Amduu. How years in a week? 

Commissioner ( I’Connki.l. No; weeks in a year did ho make $35? 

Mr. A,mdub. It does not state liow many weeks In a year he made $3.5, hut 
we took Ills hook and counted up liow much money he made during this year, 
and .lust liow nincli was the higliest wages, and what It was the lowest, and 
we ciane to this, and we find this here $10 per week. 

Commissioner t i'Connei.i,. Have you got any famil.v—female labor in that 
list ? 

Mr. A.mduu Yes, sir; no, sir; we haven’t any female In that list, hut we have 
In some other. 


Here Is Katie Keller, 2} years in the liiislness; 9 months worked for Mr, 
Kelly; highest wages she has ever made was $12 per week; lowest, $1.50; 
average, $(1. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKt.r.. Six dollars? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Commissioner O'CoNNKi.r,. Iti nine months? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. No; for tlie year. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,, For the year? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 


f .omniissloner OCoNNEi.r.. Just turn that list over to the stenographer, 

|)i6&S6« 

What Is tile average workitig time of tlie entire year? We know you have 
Rea.sonal employment. 

Mr. Amdub. Yi'S. 

Cominkssloner O’Cosnei.i.. How many months in the vear will vour workmen 
really have work? 

Mr. AMDtrn. I would say seven montlis during Hie year 
Commissioner O’Connet.i.. Seven months? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

^Commissioner O’Cox.xku.. WIiiiI were you when at tlie trade; presser, did you 
Mr. Amdub. Skirt maker. 

Commissioner tyCoNNEii,. Yes; now, seven and a half months, we will sav 
eight motiths at the buslne.ss In a year; how much money would you earn In 

a year? What woniil .vour annual earnings he? Did von ever figure It or keen 
track of It? e,. ^ o. oi neep 


Mr. Amdub. That is. my own? 

Commissioner O’Consei.l. Yes; speaking of yourself. 

Mr. Amdub. Of course, tliat was something like .seven or eight years ago 

when I worked at a machine. At that time- years ago 

Commissioner O’Con.nk.i.i.. Were wages lower llien than now? 

Mr. Amdub. Wages were higher then than now 
Commissioner t>’C 0 NNEi.i,. Higher then tlian now? 

* '"Kl'or. At that time, as I stated before, I made from $22 

to $25 ^r week during a season, and when, tliat Is. made $15 per wwk during 

$10 oJ $^'lSr"’w^'!'‘"*‘ ™ me about 

^ ^Comm issioner O’CoNNEi-t.. If yours Is not a fair case of the general aver- 
Mr. Amdub. No, sir. 

(^mmlsslnner O’Connell. Take a man of tlie general average: what would 
be the general average earnings? 

Mr. Amdub. I would say $10 to $12 per week, the highest 
Commissioner O’ChtiNiXL. Average for the year? 
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Mr. Audub. Average the year. 

Commissioner 0 ’Coksiei.i.. Well, would you say the woman In the trade— 
what would you say she would average? 

Mr. Amdub. She would make $6 or $7, the highest. 

Commissioner O'Connbix. Are there any children at all employed around 14 
or 157 

Mr. Amdtjb. Yes, sir; there are. 

Commts.sioner O’Connejll. Girls or boys? 

Mr. Amoitr. Girls; mostly girls 14, 15, 16. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do they earn? 

Mr. Amoue. They earn all kinds of wages—$2, $3, $5, and so on. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You spoke of home work. Is there home work be¬ 
ing done in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Amour. Well, as for Instance, with the firm of Mr. Bernstein’s people, 
during a time of the season they are working from about, as he stated him¬ 
self—God knows from what time In the morning, because the place is always 
open. They may come in at 5 o’clock, 6 o’clock. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t mean In the shop. I mean do they take 
work home to do? 

Mr. Asidur. They work till about 9 o’clock in the evening and then take 
some work to be done at home. Saturday they work till 6, and in the even¬ 
ing, and then they work at home on Sunday; It means they are working from 
6 and 6 In the evening, and then Saturday and Sunday the whole day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is the general custom that they do take some 
work home Saturday for Sunday? 

Mr. Amour. Yes, sir; with Mr. Bernstein's shop esi>ecially. 

Commissioner O’Connell Mr. Bernstein’s? 

Mr. Amour. Yes; the preshlent of the association. 

Commissioner O’CIonnell. Is there ever any investigation made os to the 
condition under which this clotldng is made in the homes, as to the conditions 
of tile homes, whether there Is disease there contagious in character, whether 
they are living in large numbers in a very small space, in a few rooms, and 
as to the san.'^ary conditions? 

Mr. Amour. There was not any offlolal Investigation made by the State, but, 
ns far as we know, we have Investigated It. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. What did you find? 

Mr. Amour. We found that our tailors, operators, and finishers, they are 
living mostly In two or three rooms. 

(iommlssioner O’CoNNEt.L. And in what numbers? 

Mr. Amour. In numbers of 6, 8, and sometimes 10 people In those rooms. 

Commissioner O’Connell In two or three rooms? 

Mr. Amour. Two or three rooms; this is the average. Of course, in n few 
exceptions. It may be they live In little houses for themselves, but in the 
majority of the ca.ses they live in two or thrt* rooms, and in most of the cases 
also they had a lodger—what we call a boarder. 

Comndssioner O'Connell A what? 

Mr. Amditl a boarder. 

Commissioner O’Connell In addition to that 10 or 11 children? 

Mr. Amour. To their 10 or 11 family, and, of course, if they have one, so 
that one room is a bwlroom, one room is a kitchen, and also the working shop, 
where they are doing the work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where do those 8 or 10 or 11 or 12 iteople sleep? 
Or do they take turns in sleeping? 

Mr. Amdub. Some on the floor, some in the bed; In many instances I have 
seen the door—came In the door and seen the door standing by the wall, and I 
have asked them why Is that, and they told me at night they are putting a 
do^ on two chairs and they are making a bed on it; they are sleeping on It, 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a possibility of their taking the clothing 
they take home to sew upon for bedding? 

Mr, Audub. Probably they do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or part of It? 

Mr. Audub. Probably they do. 

Commissioner O’Connell Is there any statatory regulation as to the hours 
the factories are open or closed—start In the morning, say, at 8 o’clock and quit 
at 6 or 6? 

Mr. Andrew. Yes, sir; during the dull season. 

Commissioner O’Connell During the dull season? 
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Mr. Amdi:k. From liulf past 7 and 0. 

Commlsaloner O'CosNEi.t.. How about the busy season? 

Mr. Amdub. Tlicre Is no time limit. 

CoiuuilsHloner O’Connki.i., They so early and leave late? 

Mr. Amuhb. Go In whenever they want to. .Some factories at night, after 6 
o’clock, ns It hapiKMied in the ca.so of Sack.s ISros., the doors were locked; the 
Iicople wanted to go hona'; It was the last day of the week. Of course, the 
inarm fact nrer locked the door and they were not allowed to go out, and the 
one who made a tight to go onl \\(*nhi nainrally be ilischarged. 

Oommlssioner O'Gonnki.i,. Air. Kelly told ns about some conditions of con¬ 
tracting In the shop In uhlch the contractors hired the employees who worked 
under him. 

Mr. A.mih'ii. Yes. 

tlomndssioner <)'( ’onnei r.. What Is Ihere In l onnection with that condition? 
What Is the condilion snrroiinding that? 

Mr. AMinni. The conditions about this contract system Is this: Mr. Kelly, ns 
a Tnaniil'actarer, hasn’l gol innch time- 

Commissioner O'Connhi.i, (interrupting). AVe are not criticizing Mr. Kelly 
per SI' here. 

Air. AMin’R. Yon na'ntloned Mr. Kelly, and I don't mean exactly Mr. Kelly. 

Coimmssloner O'Chnnei.i.. Ye.s. 

Air. I’.ni a iminnl'aclnri'r has more business to look after and can not 

look after the working jK'oph'. lie has something else to do. He can n<it get 
the cbeapesi labor on account timt he can not devote all his time to It, so he 
gels a contractor, which he has (nd.v one business, and this Is to make the work; 
and this man has enough time to gel Ihe cheapest labor it Is possible to get iii 
tin* cit.v. lie Ik not tot) l;iz.v somelimes to go over to the immigration bureau 
and see whether ttdiors are <<anlng over, and he gets them, and sometimes he 
gets ti few tlollars by them yt'l in order to take them Into the shop. 

Now, this Is Ihe Idea of Ihe <dnlraclor inside the factory. He is getting the 
cheapest labor where a mamiraclurer wmihl not b(> able and possibly couldn’t 
get It on account be can not devtitt' bis time as much as this contractor can do 
It, and naturally, of <’o\ir.s<', tla* contracior nudces him to work also cheaper, as 
he would have to pay to an experienced lalha-, etc. 

Cominissh>ner O Cox.vki i,. What does the coniractor pay his help, then. If 
he hires it tmd('r those 4‘ondilions—goes to the immigrjition bureau and brings 
some tailors tij) who have to be turned Into vour method? 

Mr AiumiB. Y('s, sir. In many cases he‘g<'ts .$10 .as a premium paid for 
learning him the trmlo. Of course, with the tailors, If he is a g<K)(l tailor from 
the om country, he Is not paying to the contruclor anything, hut he gets $1. $2. 
or $3 a wei'k, hut ns to the presser- •p , -p , 

Commissioner O’Connku, (Interrupting). As a sort of a learner, until he 
be<*omes familiar? 

Afr. All aim. Yes, sir. 

t'lmmdssloner I.ksxon. Then how long does he have to work at the business 
before he earns $1(1 or .$12 or $1-1 a wwk? 

Air. Amiicr. Hepends upon bow soon he becomes a little more or leas Ameri¬ 
canized, and be understands that be is not getting paid wbnt he ought to- 
sometimes starvatlou or hunger compels him to leave this place and go and 
look for something else, and he finds something better. 

(^minlssloner O’CoxxEii,. Do you know something of the protocol conditions 
of the trade In Now York? 

Mr. Amdttb. Yoa, sir. 

Commissioner 0’Co.nnei.l. You understand the protocol provides that there 
shall be a shop eommlltee of the men and a representative of the employers 
and that the adjustment of grievances shall he passed to them and up to a 
higher authority, and so on. Such board there has the final sav In the matter 

Mr. AMnUB. Board of arbitration. 

Commissioner O’C 0 NNELr„ Yes; the protocol provides for what is called the 
preferential shop. 

Mr. AiintTK. Preferential union shop, yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. In other words, that means that the union men 
are given the preference? 

Mr. Amdpr. Preference. 

Commissioner O’Conneu. But that when times are hard and the layIng-off 
of men comes, the pohnnlon men are laid off first, and that In the employment 
of people the union' people shall be first employetl, etc. ? 
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Mr. Amovr. Yes. 

Cominlssloner O’Ccnnklu They get the preference? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. . . , , 

llominissloner ()‘Connei.l. Would your organization In Philadelphia look 
favorably upon the protocol conditions being put Into effect In Philadelphia? 
Mr. AMBt’B. They certainly do. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. The International organization to which you are 
nttucIiiMl of course approves of that? 

Mr. Audub. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connki-u Because they are assoclatcsl with It In New York? 


Jlr. Amui'k. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Have the conditions since your strike here Im- 
proMsl, or become worse than they were before the strike? 

Mr. Amour. Worse by 50 per cent. 

Commls.sloiier O'Connei.i.. By 5t> per cent worse? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Con.nici.i.. They must have been severely bad prior to the 
strike If what you say is true, and I have no reason for doubting your sin¬ 
cerity. You nu'an 50 per cent worse than what It was? 

Mr. .\MDUK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0 'Co.n.mei.i.. In what direction? 

.Mr. Amduk. As far as the prices. 

(Commissioner O'Condei.u Wage.s? 

yir. Amduk. Wages, and us far as the treatment in taking up and hiring 
help. 

Commissioner (UConnell. Have the prices been reduct'd since the strike 


occurretl ? 

Mr. Amdur. Fifty per cent. 

t'ornmlshsoner O’Con.neli.. Will you cite some cases; for Instance, If a man 
was earning $20 a week prior to the strike could he earn only $10 now? 

Mr. Amdub. Here is a case w’hich I may show you. A man by the name of 
B. Ciptier, a flnistior, working for Sporken & Sons, lives at 0.11 Fairmont Ave¬ 
nue, Is a j lan with four cliildreii. He didn't work since the strike more than 
six weeks, until now. For the six weeks he worked, he made one week $3.75; 
one week. $t.70; one wet'k, $4.0.5; one w'eek, $5; one week $2.25. 

Comndssloner O’Connei.i.. Well, Just now is it the dull season, or some excep¬ 
tional reason for that? Is llie season normal now; It Is not normal, is it? 

Mr. Amdub. The season Is not normal now; but this is his earnings. 

Commissioner O'Connelu. Well, that earnings—do you know that he worked 
all the time for that or only part of the time? 

Mr. Amdub. He workeil all of the time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long, do you Imagine—10 or 12 hours a day? 

Mr. Amdur. I menliom*d that he did not work for the $2.25, but I am quite 
sure that ho worked for the $5 a week. Well, now, it happened at last, a few 
days ago, a manufacturer came over to that man and told him that, being that 
he got a big order anti now he Is getting 20 cents for finishing per garment, ho 
wants to take off a nickel off that garment. 

Commissioner O’Conneli- Has there been a nickel’s worth of change In It 
required? 

Mr. Amdub. No change at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The garments change very rapidly, don't they? 

Mr. Amdub. The garments were not changed—the very same garments—but 
he wants to take off a nickel. That man naturally refused to take the work, 
and he went home. The rest of the employees—all the finishers—also refused, 
and they have stopped for a couple of days, and, being hungry, they came back 
to the shop, and they have sat down to the work for a nickel less. This here 
man also came to the shop and wanted to take the work, and sat down to 
work; but the boss has told him he can not work In this plac'c any more; and 
Saturday, when he came for his pay—here Is his pay envelope and there is his 
book for the last week, where he made .$2.25 In the book, where It Is only $2.05 
on the pay envelope. 

He said, “ Why do you give me 20 cents less? ” As the manufacturer has 
told him that a couple of weeks ago he has damaged a piece of lining, “ and 
therefore I am taking off 20 cents from your envelope.” 

Here Is the envelope and the book. 

(Marked "Amdur Exhibits 8 and 4 of June 80, 1914.” 
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Tlio envelope ami book referred to were Kubuiitte<l in printetl form.) 

Mr. Ami>ijb. TIiIh !« only one <‘um 4* out of liuiulreds and hundreds. 

Conmussbuier O’CJonnki.i.. Well, do these cases happen very frequently now? 

Mr. Amuub. Oil, yoN; vc-ry frwiiicntly. 

OoinMil.s.ilonur < i’Co.mnki.i.. Tlmt men are only milking from $2 to $5 a week? 

Mr. Amdub, V'es. 

Comml.ssloner O'Oon.nki.i.. With families? 

Mr. Awoi'ii. Y'es; iiml (hey are all glad to get It. 

('Oinmisslotwr ti’t'oiNwei.r, Familn-.s of four ami five ehihlren? 

Mr. Auiihr. W/lh tam/l/e.s of four anil five children. 

Coimijl.s.sloner 0’( 'o.\nk;.i,. IVell, hoiv are they living? 

Mr. AMinnt. \V<‘II. tlie majorii.v of them have the fnrnitiire In storage. 

Commissioner 0'CoN.\Ki,n. In .stonige? 

Mr. Amdub. In storage house, on account that they can not keep on renting 
the rooms, as X said hefore—two or three rooms—they can not do It now. We 
Imve hundreds and hundred,s of ca.ses where our people have their furniture 
in storage, and they also hind It there. They take a couple of dollars on It 
In order to have a few dollars to live on. They break up, In other words, 
their homes, and .so on. There are only a few In-stances In this trade out of 
the O.raK) is'ople which are working and making a living. I don’t think you will 
iind 10 per <‘ent are. Ninety jiei* cen! are living on starvation wages. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connki.l. AVell, now, as the business agent and a man who is 
around among these (lenple e\ery day, knowing their working conditions, and 
knowing their home llve.s, wliat.woulil you say a worker In the ladles’ gar¬ 
ment trades in I’hlladelphla, say, in (he earnings [ler week, the average of them 
would be? 

Mr. Amouu. jNow? 

Conmii.ssioner C’Co.vnei.i,. Y’es. 

Mr. Amoi'ii. 1 can not sa,v because I can not make out anv figure. There isn’t 
such a thing. 

Cannmlsslouer O’Oonnei.i.. Well, .vou say tliere are large numbers of them 
that are earning money like (Ins you have Just stated to us, from $2 to S5 per 
week ? 

Mr, Amour. Yes. 

Commissioner (I’CoNNEi.r,. Would you su,v (he average clothing worker in 
your line ot imlustiy In I’hlladelphla was earning Jf>(i a week, or $7 a week or 
$8 a wei-k? 

Mr. Amouu. After the strike? 

Commissioner 0'Con,\ei,i,. lilght now. 

Mr. Amimui. itlglit now they are not averaging $2 per w’eek. 

Commissioner O'Con.nki.i,. The entire trade? 

Mr. Amour. The eiKire Iraiie. 

Comnilssioner <l Con.wi.i.. Is tiie industry fairl.v normal now, or exceptionally 
slack? 

Mr. AMDt!R, No: e\'cet>tloimily slack. 

Comml.sslotier 0'(k>NNKi.i.. l>o these j)eoi)le go Into other lines of industry: 
do they go mul work at somethltig else during the slack times? 

Mr. AMUttu. Very few. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. They don’t work at anything else at all? 

Mr. Amuuk. No. 

Acting Chairman Wei.xstocic. When lio your seasons here begin and end? 

Mr. Amuvb. The season begins in the mouth of August and ends lu the month 
of November. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. August? 

Mr. Amouu. That is the fall .season. 

Acting Chalrmau Weinstock. August to November? 

Mr. Amuur. Yes. 

Acting Chnirman WEtN.sTocK. And then the spring .season? 

Mr. Amuuk. The spring sea.son begins In the month of February and ends 
In the montli of April. 

Acting Cliairman Weinstock. I see. TIten tills particular pi-rlod Is between 
the seasons? 

Mr. Amour. This is between the seasons, yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. When tlie work is at a minimum? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman WmrtSTOCK. And it has always been that way, I toke It 
This Is not au exceptional season? 
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Mr Amdub. Well, It has always been that way. Sometimes the season Is a 
little longer, and sometimes a little shorter, but this Is about the same thing. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, now. In conversation with business men 
generally, they tell me that this spring season has l)een a very disappointing 
season; the worst tliey have had in years. Does that In any way account for 
the fact that this dull period Is leaner than the dull i>erlods of the past? 

Mr. Amdub. No, sir; I don’t think so, to my mind. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You don’t think this dull season was any 
duller than pre<«llng dull seasons? 

Mr. Amdiib. Not to my mind. It Is not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think It Is a normally dull season? 

Mr. Amuur. It Is a normally dull season. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What are the average earnings of the work¬ 
ers during the dull seasons of the year? 

Mr. Amdub. The dull seasons? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The average earnlugs? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. Well, three to four dollars (ler week Is the highest. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then tills Is not an e.'cceptlonal situation? 

Mr. Amdub. Not an exceptional situation. 

Acting Oliairman Weinstock. 'riien It would not be fair to take the earn¬ 
ings as you have just shown there for the present time and let that make, in 
our mind, a criterion for the year’s earnings? 

Mr. AMDim. No; it would not lie fair, bei'ause I did not take It In here to show 
the wages; 1 took It for a typical case on account the manufacturer, after a 
mao maile $2 i>er week, he took off 20 cents for damaging a lining. In this 
case, he -said. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. You heard the testimony of Mr. Kelly, 
did you not? 

Mr. .\mdiie. Yes. 

Acting Chairmnii Weinstock. You heard him testify that. In his opinion, the 
workers before the strike hud no grievances, and that the strike was due, 
not to any grievance on the part of the workers, but due to outside agitators 
who came here and stirred things up. What Is your answer to tliat statement? 

Mr. Amiu b It was absolutely not so. There was no outsiders here In Phlla- 
del|>hla prio,' to the strike. Just with the exception that sometimes, you know, 
the general president or the general secretary have business and comes over 
here for a few hours, and not more; they have never been even for a day to 
PhihKlelphla to .see how things are running, and go back and never sees even a 
majority of the people, only the officers, and so on. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, your statement then would lead 
one to believe that Mr. Kelly was In error when he made that statement? 

Mr. Amdub. Y’es; absolutely. 

Acting Chalrmuii Weinstock. Possibly Mr. Kelly may have meant that there 
were people In Philadelphia who were not In the trade active or played the 
part of agitators. 

Mr. Amdub. There Isn’t anyone; there wasn't anyone during the time before 
the strike had part In that .sirlke who was not a member of our union. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Are we to understand, then, Mr. Amdnr, that 
the Initiative that led to the strike came from within the ranks of the workers? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And not from without? 

Mr. Amdub. Not from without. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You also probably heard both Mr. Kelly and 
Mr. Bernstein testify that. In their opinion, the men were misled? 

Mr. Amdi'b. Yes. 

Actln ; Chairman Weinstock. They had bad leaders who, for selfish purposes, 
eiicoura.ied the men to strike? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Since their Jobs as officials depended on turmoil 
Instead of upon peace; depended upon war rather than peace. What Is your 
answer to that? 

Mr. Amdub. That Is not so; It Is untrue. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What are the facts, as you saw them? 

Mr. Amdub. The facts, as I see them, that the leader, and I may say 1 was Uie 
only one, at least a paid officer of the union, we have done—I have done all In 
my power to avert a strike before It was called, and I have done more than It 
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was In my power to settle It, either by arbitration or by any legitimate way, at 
the time tbe strike was ileolared. 

Acting Chairman VVeimstock. Then you would say, Mr. Aradur, that Mr. 
Bernstein and Mr, Kelly were nilMtaken in making that statement? 

Mr. AituTta. I would rather say flint they have absolutely tried to throw 
a bad light upon the ofllwrs of the union purpo.sely. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You also boaid those gentlemen make the 
statement that in their opinion tbe workers before the strike had no grlev- 
anees. What Is your answer to that? 

Mr. Amupii. Well, tbe answer to this Is that I understand the man who has 
no grievance will never vote to go on strike, and the fact of the matter Is that 
nmybo there were a few tuindred people winch were better treated, were fa¬ 
vorites In the shoii, and lliey did Mite against the strike, but tbe majority 
voted for the strike. And lids la enough proof that there were some griev¬ 
ances widch the people wanted to be adjusted. 

And anollier tidng, to my mind, a man uho has no grievance will not stay 
out ‘M weeks in a strike and live in starvation. There Isn’t such a thing, 
Hucli a powerful man, to comiiel him to stay on .strike, and starve with his 
wife and children. 

Acting Chairiaaii Wkinstock. I wish you wouUI exidain for the information 
of the coumdssion, Mr. Analur, what your union stands for. First, does it 
stand for a .quare deal? 

Mr. Amdph. Absolutely; on both aides. 

Acting Clialriiian W'Er.sSTOCK. It believes in giving the employer n square 
deal? 

Mr. AMDt'R. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does It stand for honesty of its ofllclals? 

Mr. Amdi k. Absidutely. I will In ing you an instance. 

Acting CImIrman Weinstock. Wbat would your union do if it found it had 
a dishonest ofllclal? 

Mr, Amiuir. Why, positively drive him out of tbe organization. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does It sland for jieace? 

Mr. Amdcu. Alwa.vs. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Does it stand for law and order? 

Mr. Aiuinui. Always; those was our orders to tbe strikers during the time of 
the strike, always. 

Acting Chairman WEtN.STOCK. Is it opposed to violence? 

Mr. .\Mm ii. Absolulel.v. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You heard tlie testimony given this morning 
that during the strike there were two murders committed, ami there were four 
near murders cotnmitted, and there were 4.".b assaults committed? 

Mr. Amdi'b. Yes. 

Acting Clialruian Weinstock. Is that correct, sulistantlally? 

Mr. Amdiir. It is not correct. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What was the facts? 

Mr. AMinot. q'here was one murder committetl, and this was done by a strike 
breaker vviio had shot and killeil instantly on the siait one of our strikers, a 
man by tlie name of Abe Koppaw. This was tile one murder. Assaults, there 
were assaults, but they canie from the side of tlie manufacturers, and natu¬ 
rally, of course, our ixsiple had defended themselves. For instance, it hap¬ 
pened one day that the manufacturers had sent a gang over, about 10 or 12 
hired thugs, to the hall where the strikers were, and they came over there 
and made a riot, and naturally there was a couple of hundrtsl men, these 
halls were tilled up to the roof, and some of our strikers were arrested because 
these fellows were beaten up. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. -Vro we to understand that there wasn’t one 
single case where a member of the union took an offensive part and com¬ 
mitted violence? 

Mr. Amdob. I will not say that; there were. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, There were such cases? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. W’here the members of the union of their own 
volition did that? 

Mr. AMDtiB. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What did the union do with those men? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, as a rule, they have always been after tliey were out of 
our jurisdiction. For Instance, at the time they were In the halls and at the 
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time they were on picket duty they were under our care, and there was no 
violence committed at that time. After they went to their homes, maybe they 
have met a strike breaker there and maybe It came up an argument, and came 
about an assault, but the union were not responsible for those, and can never 
be responsible. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If It Is true, Mr. Aradur, that the union stands 
for law and order anji Is opposed to violence In strikes, and Is sincere In that 
stn tement- 

Mr. Amihib (Interrupting). Absolutely. 

Acting Chalnnnn Wkinstock (continuing). Is It not the duty of the union 
to (-xpel its meml«!rs who commit violence and to aid the authorities In bring¬ 
ing them to justice? llow else can they prove their sincerity In that state¬ 
ment? 

Mr. AMora. Why, In many Instances we have exi>elled our members for vio¬ 
lence, anti for not giving the square deal to the manufacturer or for not 
being httnest entaigh in dealings with the manufacturers. 

Acting Chairman AVeisstock. Can you give this commission the names and 
datt'S and itlaces? 

Mr. Amdi'b. Oh, yes. For Instance, In the same place where Mr. Kelly has 
mentloneii the fact that two of his workmen, members of his union, have tried 
to make a tleal with him, anti the men were ciilltsl tmt the same evening be¬ 
fore the exectitlve cttinrnittt'e anti were fined $2.5 each, which they hatl to pay 
immetliatcly, anti they have reibsed to pay, and they were expelled from the 
tirganizatio'n. The names are Mr. Singer and—I have forgotten the other man's 
name—Kvens, I think. 

Acting Chairman WKrNSTocK. That was for attempted briber.v? 

Mr. .\miuik. Yes, sir; ahsttlutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you give the ctimmlsslon names and dates 
anil itlaces where men were expelletl from the union fitr doing acts of violence? 

Mr. Amiu'r. No, sir: because there wasn’t proven such a thing yet. We were 
waiting—ihat if a man commits violence he shoultl be pnnisheil by the court, 
anti If he will be pnnisheil by the court, then vve will see what we can do with 
him—but k was not proven such a thing .vet; out of OSS arrests that we have 
bail during H e time of the strike, and out of between 3(X) and 400 court cases 
there was oi ly one man convicletl. 

•Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was he a union man? 

Mr. Am DVR. A’es; two men. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Two union men were convlctetl? 

Mr. Amiu'b. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What did the union do about It? 

Mr. Amiuir. Why, we have not done anything, because we believed that the 
judge was a little too iiartlal In his charges to the Jury, and we bellevetl we 
woulil apix'al that case and, of course. If they will lie found guilty again, then, 
of course, they will naturally be expelletl from the union. That Is the only 
case we have. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. This statement has come to me, Mr. Amdur, 
from unionists. I would like to know In how far your union sympathizes in 
this statement that was made to me by a union man, not here, but In another 
place. 

In speaking of the question of violence In labor troubles, the question came 
up about the unions making good their claim that they are opiiosed to vio¬ 
lence, that they stand for law and order, and being questioneil why the unions, 
under those circumstances, illd not expel members who had committed violence, 
the answer was: They committed violence In the interests of labor, and there¬ 
fore, right or wrong, we feel we must stand by them. 

Is that the way your union feels about It? 

Mr. Amdur. Not at all; we claim that violence can not be committed by any 
Interest, not for labor and not for capital, of course. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have been a student of these labor prob¬ 
lems, I take It? 

Mr. Amdur. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are you familiar with the prevailing condi¬ 
tions, Industrial conditions, in the country as a student? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What, In your Judgment, la the best way to 
minimize industrial war and to bring about a higher degree of Industrial peace? 
What Is your solution for it? 
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Mr Amix’k. Mv solution is, as I would say, the fear of a strike, not the 
strike, i)ut tiie fear of a strike, would bring about more peace in tlie relation- 
shin between <*apltai and labor; anil in order to obtain the fear ot a strike you 
must Iiave !>etter lal>or laws; w'e must see that the interference of the j>ollce 
wliindd not Is* so imn h in favor of tin* mamifui turers. because llie iwdlce guards 
the inamifactiirern nlwiiys rind the memhers of tho unions always have to fear 
the iroUce, nnd thin encotirngen the muniifneluvevn to go out ou strike witli 


people. 

Aellni! Chairman iVKi.vs'iofK. Rinht on (hat point, before you go any furtlier, 
what liave ,vou <*r I to fear from (la? poliee no long as w'o obey the laws? 

Mr. AMDtm. Oh, yes; you may be a good, law-abiding oitlzen, and have a 
spilt head for being a striker. 

Acting Chairman Wkinbtock. Yes; but if a poliee sliould go beyond his limits 
nnd ii.se violence against inotfenslve, law-abiding citizens, his w'hole position 
Is In Jeopardy. 

Mr. Ambuk. Tliat Is not always tlie case. Soinetime.s lie may get a reprimand 
for it. yes. 

Acting Chairman VVeinstook. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Amook. Tliis one lliing, llial .so many in juries sliould not he given to the 
organized labor unions, wlilcli tliey give cause to ilie manufacturer to strike, 
and tile nnilu thing I would suggest, that an agreenieni made between the em¬ 
ployer with a group of einplo,\ee.s, or wltli an organization of employetis, it 
sliould liecome a law tliat tliej sliould not lie alili' to lireak this agreement just 
as much as tliey can not lireak any oilier agreement, and, to my mind, this 
would avoid a wliole lot of trouble and .strikes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, you mean organization on 
both sides, nnd traile agreenientsV 

Mr. AMDtut. When you come to an agreement and reach a certain agree¬ 
ment, this shall become law, that no party can break this agreement. 

Acting Chalrnmn Whi.nsiock. Do you know of any Instances, Mr. Amdur, 
where the employers lia\e broken agreements In Philadelphia? 

Mr. AMinut. Oh, yes; here I have an agreemimt signed by Mr. Kelly, and 
after four weeks he has signed lids agreement he has broken It and declared 
an open sliop and sent all llie iieople out. And, let me tell you the rea.son why, 
Mr, Commissioner. It is not because lie could not agree at that time with his 
people. I know why. I know It for a fact. I have the facts with me. I 
have met, a wwk later I have met Mr. C.reenhood, he Is a partner In the 
llrm of Kelly, he Is the designer, and he is also a iiartner in the business, and 
I asked Mr. tJreenliood; “How is it you have locked your people out? Why, 
1 nnd you know that we Itave always got along peacefully and nicely with 
your people. We have the best set of imople a manufacturer can have, and 
can ever get, and you were the (irst man to settle our strike. We never had 
any grievances against tlie union.” .\nd Mr. (ireenhood has answered me: 
“Why, I can not talk. Max; I must be ipitet, but we were compelled to do It. 
And understand what that means.” This Is the very same words. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, do you know of any other Instance where 
employers broke their agreements? 

Mr. Amdur. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Can you name them? 

Mr. Amdur. I will give you their names: Progre.ss Cloak & Suit Co., Mr. 
Kepner, Mr. Frank, nnd Mr. Veggermnn. and Boostein, Mr. Feldhelm, nnd 
Lelberwltz, nnd a few others. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Did those concerns have written agreements 
with the union? 

Mr. Amdur. They had written agreements witli the union. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And your statement is tliat they deliberately 
violated them? 

Mr. Amdur. They deliberately vlolattsl them, on account, of course, they 
were compelled. I know they were wnuKdleil. The manufacturers them'selv^ 
were on strike. They compelled them to ilo it, because they have stopiied their 
orders and they have stopimd their credit, nnd they have—It meant that they 
either had to give up their business ami get ruiueil or to keep on the trade 
agreements with the union. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know of any instance where the work¬ 
ers broke their agreement? 

Mr. Amour. No, pot so far as I know, at least, not In my trade, because I 
have absolutely stuck to what I have agreed to. 
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Acting Ohalrnian Wbinstock. Then, from your statement, the <wntract 
breakers were altogether on the employers’ side? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. And the workers have observed faithfully 
their agreements? 

Mr. Amduk. Well, I would not say that, ns a rule, for the entire- 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock (Interrupting). Speaking only in your own 
territory. 

Sir. Amdub. For our own territory, yes. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. You Just said a minute ago that among tlie 
remoflles that you would put Into operation to tend toward a greater degree 
of industrial peace you would have the jtollce keep their hands off In labor 
troubles and you would wipe out labor Injunctions? 

Mr. Amdub. Yea. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. Well, tlxeii, what restraining influence would 
you have on the unions? How would you protect the employer against your 
breaking agreements? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, I will say that law-breaking unions—the State or the Gov¬ 
ernment should take occasion- 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock (interrupting). But you say the police should 
ke<‘p their hands off? 

Mr. Amdub. I don’t mean that the policemen should not look Into the busl- 
ne.ss of the union at all. What I mean Is, for Instance, there were, at the time 
of the strike, there were hundreds of men going around with revolvers In 
their iMickets, working In the shops, strike breakers—guards were going around 
with guns In their pockets and never anyone was arrested. And this la what 
I say—the police have protected them; and In many Instances we went to the 
polUe and explained and told them, “ Here is a man working In a shop and 
he has got a gun In his pocket," and I am quite sure If that would be the 
case with a striker he would get right a hold of him atal search his pockets 
and take him over to custody, where they have absolutely refused to do It In 
the case of a strike breaker. I don’t mean the absolute uninterference with 
the imllce, b't I mean the partial interference. 

Acting Chalnnan Wbinstock. The partial Interference? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes; the partial interference, not Impartial. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. One-sided Interference? 

Mr. AMDtm. Yes; one-sided Interference. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. Summing up, then, I take it that your remedy 
for industrial war Is nxutual organization on both sides and mutual recog¬ 
nition on both sides; trade agreements with an arbitration provision, I pre¬ 
sume? 

Mr. Amdub. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. So that any dlsnntes might be settletl wdthout 
cessation of work? 

Mr. Amdub. If it could be settled by mediation, all right; conciliation, all 
right; If not, it should go to arbitration. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. Do you know any reason why that will not 
work out In your Industry here? 

Mr. Amdub. I do not. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. If carried out In good faith by both sides? 

Mr. AMDim. I do not see any reason why It should not. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. Have you anything further to offer? 

Mr. Amdub. Well, I might say a few more words, and that Is this, as to 
illustrate that whatever I have stated here Is correct. Mr. Bernstein has 
said, or Mr. Kelly, that everything is peaceful and quiet and harmonious, and 
no grievances on the part of the workers, and everything is nice and smootli, 
and that shows that the people are treated nice and good, and so on. I might 
say to this commission that I could show that within a time of 24 hours, on 
one notice on the part of the union, the 6,(X)0 people in this trade would go out 
on a general strike again, and strike more seriously and more bitterly than 
they did In the strike that they had before. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. Order In the room. 

Mr. Amdub. And that shows. If they can have a strike for 26 weeks, and 
the men are ready to go out on strike again, on strike, that shows how the 
conditions are. 

Acting Chairman Wbinstock. You mean that the paper Is here, and the 
shavings are here, and the fuel Is here, and all It Is necessary to do is to touch 
the match. Is that It? 
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Mr. Amuur. That Is U, all because of the bad conditions there Is In the 

trade. . . 

Acting Chairman Weinbtock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Busiek. Win Miss Stein take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MISS BECKY STEIN. 

Mr. Busier. Slate your name in fuil, piease. 

Miss Stein. Becky Stein. 

Mr. Busier. Wlial Is ymir weupiitlon? 

Miss Stei.n. l''iiil.sher; garment worker. 

Mr. HiiHiFK. How liavt* you worked ftt that trade? 

MIh.s Stkin. S«‘von years. 

Mr. liusn-’K. Mom* in JMilladolphla? 

Miss Stkin. In tMiiludolphia. 

Mr. IUSII.K. N (Inil n position wlilch is filled by ladies, generally? 

Mi.ss Si'Ki.N. No; wo Iium* men; very few. 

Mr. llrsiKK. Vt‘ry few' men? 

Miss Stkin. Yes; the majority sire ladies. 

Mr. PesiKK. AI»oul liow matiy of them are w'orking at that in Plilladolphia? 
Miss SiKiN. About fourteen or fifteen )nindre<l. 

Mr. PesiKK. AlMUit fourteen or fifteen luiiulred? 

Miss SiKiN. Yes. 

Mr. PusiKK. Iwidies? 

Miss S'lriN. No; that would ho altogether. 

Mr, Pr.siKK. Well, how many of those workers are women workers? 

Miss SiKiN. Wonnm, Jibout, it would ho about 1,300. 

^Ir. Pu.siFK. About 1,;WK)? 

Miss Stkin. Yes. 

Mr. PUHiKK. Wlnit are the hours <if the finishers? Do they work on piece¬ 
work ? 

Miss Stkin. PkM*ework is the majority. 

Mr. PusiKiv. Ami what are the simp hours of these finishers’ work? 

Miss Si’KiN. No limit in the season; no limit to them. 

Mr. PusiKK. No limit to them during the season? 

Miss SlKIN. No. 

Mr. Pt'siKK. l>o you (‘V<*r lake w»>rk liome? 

Miss Stkin. T personally <lld not, Imt a good many do. 

Mr. Ui’siKK. is that all iiandwork or Ls it machine work? 

Miss S'lKiN. Ilamiwork. 

Mr. Pr.siijK, Handwork? 

Miss Stkin. Yes, 

Mr. PrsiKK. You liave been working for eight years, you say? 

Mi.ss S'l KiN. Sex on. 

Mr. lU’siKK. \o\\ were familiar witli the prices paid for this class of work 
eight years ago and are familiar with tlie prices paid now ? 

Miss Stkin. Yes. 

Mr. PrsiKK. From your personal expm'ienee what comparison can you draw 
l>etween those prices? 

Miss Stkin. Very low now. 

Mr. Pi’siKK. Cun you tell about what proportion—by one-half or one-third 
or one-fourth or one-fifth or one-sixth lower? 

Miss Stein. I would not have to go back seven years, only al>out two years, 
about a year before the strike. Tlie garment tiuit used to pay 50 cents pays 
now 25 and 30 cents at the Idghest. 

Mr, BrsiKic. Is that a condition in all the shops? 

Miss Stkin. The majority of (lie shops w itli a few’^ exceptions. 

"Mr. Busibk. Do the manufacturers generally cut the price on garments In 
slack seasons? 

Miss Stkin. Tos; that was a rule. 

Mr. Bttsiek. Tlioy cut the prices In slack sen-sons ns a rule? 

Miss Stein. Yes. 

Mr, RtrsiKK. Well, then, is this rule any different in regard to cutting than 
any other slack season has been in regard to cutting? 

Miss Stkin. Well, it Is different. 

Mr. Mow much money can you earn by working steadily? 

Miss Stein. Steadily? 
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Mr. Busisk. Now. 

Mias Stein. Weil, there Isn’t Bnch a thing in the women’s garment industry 
as working steadily. 

Mr. Busiek. Weil, suppose you had a whole week’s work, how much could 
you make? 

SIlss Stein. Well, to compare with myself, as I should say that there are 
very few like I am. I am exceptionally good and a very go^ worker and a 
fine worker, and I should work without overtime In tlie season. In the busy 
season, I have never been able to make more than $17 or $18, and an excellent 
worker and the people w’ho know me will state the same. 

Mr. BtJsiEK. Now, you are an expert worker and In busy seasons you can 
make $17 or $18 at the prevailing rate? 

Miss Stein. No. 

Mr. Busier. Now, give me that statement, then, again. Now, you are an 
expert worker? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How much can you make In the busy season? 

Miss Stein. Tn regular hours? 

Mr. Busic k. Yes. 

Mls.s Stein. Make sometimes $16 or $17. 

Mr. Busier. M'hat do you call regular hours? 

Miss Stein. From 8 to 6. 

Mr. Busier. That is 10 hours? 

Miss Stein. And Saturday until 1. 

Mr. Busier. That Is about a 9i-hour day. How long Is the busy season? 

Miss Stein. As It was stated here It starts In August—that Is, the fall 
season—and ends In November. 

Mr. Busier. And what Is the spring season? 

Miss SiTON. The spring season starts In February and ends In April—be¬ 
ginning of April. 

Mr. Busier. So that makes about seven months’ work a year, or eight 
months, according to your- 

Miss Ste n (interrupting). Seven. Even during that time you can not call 
It a regular season—all that seven or eight months. After the first orders we 
have a few ueeks until the second orders come—some kind of a vacation; you 
can’t call It slack, and It Is not called busy. 

Mr. Busier. Do you ever know from one week to the next whether or not 
you are going to have work the next week, or from one month to the next, 
whether you are going to have work the next? 

Miss Stein. Oh, no; we know as a general rule that the season Is sometimes 
a week more and sometimes a week less, but sometimes. If It Is a busy season. 
If they get more orders, we have more work; and If not, then we are to take 
It ns It comes. We can never tell. We can never be assured that the next 
week we will have the same pay. Never be assured of that. 

Mr. Busier. And you are one of the highest-priced finishers? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Now, Miss Stein, let’s take a year—Ihe year preceding the 
strike. Have you ever figured out how much money you made for that entire 
year? 

• Miss Stein. Well, I did not. We finishers work under a different system 
entirely, which I would like the commission to know that. 

Mr. Busier. Just explain that. 

Mhss Stein. The finishers used to work, prior to the strike—that Is, before 
the strike, from the tailors—from the operators. We were never entitled to 
the price committee’s rates, they said, with the exception In the union shop. 

Mr. Busier. Now, let me get this. The tailors would hire the finishers? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bubiek. And give them whatever amount they wanted to give them? 

Miss Stein. Well, If It was In a union shop the tailors would give them a 
reasonable price. 

Mr. Busier. But In a nonunion shop? 

Miss Stein. They would give a reasonable price that they would get from the 
foreman. 

Mr. Busier. The firm would fix the price that the tailor had to pay the 
finisher? 

Miss Stein. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. Now, Is that system still In effect? 
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Mins Stikx. No; Just a few after the strike. 

Mr. BusttK. Now, the linisher.s are iudeiieiKlent workers? 

Miss Stkin. By the employers. 

Mr. Bohikk. And contract rlin-etly with the employers? 

Miss Stbin. All of them with the employers. They give us that, but they 
take the advantage from It. 

Mr. Busiek. Is this change due to the strike, Miss Stein? 

Miss Stein. Yes, that Is our main point, for the finisher. 

Mr. Busiek. 'I’tiat was the finishers' chief grievance? 

Miss Stein. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. They did not want to come under the contract system? 

Miss Stein. It Is an awful system, and the finisher would never know If she 
Is employisl, For Instance. If a tailor would know a finisher and take her on. 
If the foreman would have anything against that finisher, he would compel 
the tailor to discharge her, wliether he wantisl to or not. He was compelled 
to do It by telling him, “If you won't discharge her, you can’t get no work." 
And the condition was that If a finisher would be .suitable to the foreman and 
not suitable to the tailor, he was compelleil to keep her. He was compelled 
to do what the foreman told him. 

Mr. BiwiFK. Ml.sa Stein, coiulitlons now are better, then. In so far as the 
change of tlie system is conci-rned? 

Miss Stein. In so far as the change of the s.vslem is concerned. 

Mr. Busif.k. But the wagi's are lower? 

Miss Stein, As I told you, they give us that, hut they take the advantage for 
It by them cutting the prices In half. 

Mr. Biisiek. They cut the price.s lower than what the tailors formerly gave 
yon? 

Miss Stein. Much lower. 


i****"' How much could you make per week at the prices paid now 

If you had constant employment, working a nine and one-half hour day? 

Miss Stein. Well, I could make as much—If I had enough work in the season, 
I could make as high as ipi-l or $1.1 nr something like that. 

Mr. Bitsiek, What are the low wages due to—to the cutting of the prices or 
the lack of work? 

Miss Stein, It Is more work to It and lower price.s. 

Mr. Busies. You mean to sa.v more work now than formerly? 

Miss Stein. Well, different styles. The styles now are more work than 
before, and the prices are much lower. 

constant supply of work In spite of the 
ract or the changing stylos and lower prices, you could make about $14? 

Miss Stein. Something—about $13 or $14 the highest. 

Mr. Buhihk. Kxpprt w<>rk(‘r'^? 

Miss Stein. Exjiert workers. 

Mr. Busier. ;yid can men do any quicker work than women? 
girl No; no man In the finishing department can do as much as a 

Mr. Bitsiek, He can't do ns much ns a girl? 

Miss Stein. No; he can’t. 

"'"'I of families .lolng work ns finishers? 

Miss Stein, lea, sir; most of them. No single men. hardly. 

M1m”s™n' No boys““‘ “ Anls'wrs? 

Mr. Busier. Do girls- 

Miss Stein (Interrupting). Girls. 

Mr. Busier. They are put on piecework, too? 

Miss Stein, Piecework. 

Mr. Busier. There are not nnv voung girls’ 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir; we have'girls 17, 18, ami 1!) years 

Mr. Busier. You are an eximrt worker. What does the average worker 
make, working full time under the prevailing priCT-s? * average worker 

Miss Stein. What do you oidl full time—Ju.st regular hours? 
nlM knd SaIf“hour^ '“f’a 'all It a full week of 

Miss Stein. That is never done In the garment Industry during the season. 

Mr. Busier. Tljat la not true during the season? * season. 

Miss Stein. No, sir. 
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Mr. Busikk. Have yon ever given the matter any thought, or have the mein- 
»r8 of your organization ever decided why that la, whether it la becauae there 

fe too many employees for the work- 

;Mlaa Stein (Interrupting). No. 

*Mr. Bt/siEK. Or whether or not it la because of the seasonal nature of the 
i»rk? 

TmIss Stein. It la seasonal; but I should say that. In my opinion, the manu- 
Icturers could start the season earlier than that, and that would prevent 
Ight work, especially for girls; but when the season cornea In a rush—I would 
ke to state here that the statement Mr. Bernstein made that they have to 
brk night work I say it Is not so; but the workers are compelled to work, 
Jiether they want It or not. 

Mr. Busier. Then, your Idea Is that If the manufacturers would rearrange 

le season—stretch It out—have shorter hours- 

Miss Stein (Interrupting). Shorter hours. 

Mr. Busier, (continuing). And have a longer season- 

Miss Stein (Interrupting). A longer season, and have them do day work and 
at night work. It would be better. I know that Is the experience where I 
ork. 

Mr. BustEK. Now, we will get back to the other question. You are an cx- 
frlenced oi>erator? 

Miss Stein. Finisher. 

iMr. Busier. How does the average finisher compare to yon In point of earning 
liwer? 

Miss Stein. Well, In the busy season, with overtime and all, the average will 
» from 9 to 12 hours. 

Mr. Busier. When did you go back to W'ork after the strike? 

Miss Stein. About seven weeks afterwards. 

Mr. Busier. And how long ago Is that? 

Miss Stein. Well, that was some time In the latter part of February. 

Mr. Busier. You figured out, have you. Just how much money you have made 
ince? Have you worked steadily since that time? 

Miss Stein. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. >i u have not? 

Miss Stein. Till April. 

Mr. Busier. Who gets the preference when hands are put back on, the expert 
r the average worker? 

Miss Stein. When workers are being put on when the season begins? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Miss Stein. Well, the average. 

Mr. Busier. The average worki-r gets put on In preference to the expert? 
fhat I am trying to get at now. If you and another finisher were to go to a shop 
■here your abilities were both known, who would get the Job? 

Miss Stein. Oh, the expert. 

Mr. Busier. The expert would get the Job? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. So, consequently, the less expert workers are out of employment 
lore than the experts? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How much of the time have you been out of employment? 

Miss Stein. Since April—well, with me It Is an exception. As a rule, Mr. 
Kelly and Mr. Bernstein stateil that they have no discrimination whatever, and 
1 would like to enlighten you that I could not get a Job by Mr. Bernstein’s, and 
neither Mr. Kelly’s. 

Mr. Busier. Are you one of those dangerous people? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir; as they call me. And therefore they stated to their 
jpinlon, the way they stated here, there was no discrimination at all; and I 
would like to state where I worked before the strike there were 70 or 80 people, 
»nd only 17 were taken back. 

Mr. Busier. Was any remark made to the union people when they were put 
jack on? 

Miss Stein. No; they will send for them by mall; and I never was sent 
tor yet 

Commissioner O’Connklu You spoke about overtime? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. As a very common occurrence? 
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MIsh Rreit?. Yos, sir. 

Coinrtilssloiier (»'(Ionnet.l. In the busy season/ 

Miss Stein. Until 9 o'cloek. 

Uoimnlssloner (ft ’onnei.i.. Every night? 

(’omnllislm'ieiM\T'^k)N"NKi!T‘ You work every night during the busy season until 
0 o’clock? 

Miss Stein. Yes, .sir. . . , « 

Ooininlssloncr trCoNNEi.T,. Makes a day of about 12 or 13 hours? 

Ml.ss SiEiN. Yes, sir. .... ■ 

Mr. UcsiEK. Well, for liow long a season would you work that way? 

Ml.ss Stein. .\s h.iig as the .season lasts. 

Ootma/sslo/ier (VCoknei.l. Two or thris- nionth.s? 

Ml.ss .Stein. V’es. 

Ooiniiils.sioner (J'CoNNEi.r,. Working 13 hours a day for two or three months 
rigid along? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. And If you don’t fei-I like working one night, and you 
come till' next niorning, then you have got your work to fix, and they bother you. 
I know llie fact as to lair place, and It was a union jilaci' before the strike. And 
the foreman would go home, and tell the girls to work until 9 o’clock, and he 
would go home and leave the girls with a girl over them to take charge of the 
girls and hdl her whoever dared to go away before, an hour or half an hour, 
the ne.xl dav he would hotlier her with the work—that her work was not good. 


and so on. 

(lomnilssloncr OTonnei.i,. That Is, he would not pass her work? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir; and I am stating that as Mr. Bernstein especially 
Htated that you can not get rid of the workers from the shop, and that he hat 
to kis'p the .shoji open on account that the workers would not go home. ,Ynd 
therefore I make the statement, ami this is in most <if the shops—as I said, I 
iim an expert worker, and I have been working for the tnilors yet, and when 
you are working for the tailors you have certain men—you have two tnilors 
or so that you attend to; and I felt that I can attend to that and work a little 
overtime, hut not until 9 o’clock, and he wimid compel me to do so; and If I would 
go homo and went home eveti If he was not in the place, and the girl would 
report me, then I would have trouble the next morning, even being an expert 
worker. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. And your complaint Is that Instead of having 
dlfflcnlty to break into the shop you were having to make an effort to get 
out of there? 

Miss .Stein. Yes, sir; I think It W'as one night—the foreman says you must 
stay; you girls mu.st all stay until 9 o’clock; that he knows some of the girls 
would go home. 

Commissioner O’Conneij;. Did you ever take work home in ailditlon? 

Miss Stein. No; hut I say, well, It Is Imisissihle, a whole week working and 
not mie evening to have off. “ YVell,” he says, “ I will l<Kk the [ilace and you 
will be compelletl to stay. “ No," I says, " I don’t think it would he right for 
you to do that." And he stopjied some to excuse himself, and I says, “How 
dare you lock the girls In the place until some 9 o’clock? If I want to go home 
at 8 o’clock, wouldn’t you allow it?’’ Then he walked away; did not answer. 
And that was Saturday; he would compel me to come In Sunday. 

Comnilssloner O’CoNNEt.t,. You had to work Sunday? 

Miss Stein. I’o come In Sunday for half a day. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Have many of them been connielleil to come In 
Sunday? 

Miss Stein. Y’es, Indeed; and I said no. And If I said no he knew I said no, 
that I won’t come In. I was Independent a little. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Now, Miss Stein, I Just want to ask you a few 
questions, and If you will make your answers .short, because our time is lim¬ 
ited— 

Miss Stein (interrupting). Just let me bring out this point, why I was 
compelleil to work on Sunday. And so with the rest of the girls, and he 
walktHl over to the tailors that I workeil for and he says, “ If you don’t make 
her come In Sunday to work, then yon will not get work the rest of the week— 
the whole week.” And they were family men. and they came to me with tears 
In their eyes, and they begged me to come In Sunday, which I did for them. I 
came In Sunday and others working for the tailors on the same work, as I 
workeil for the tailors, they knew If the tailors would not have enough work 
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woald not have enongh. K they would not have anytlilng, It would be that 
jin the busiest seasons I could go home If my foremen would not give my 
tailors no more work. 

Commissioner O’Connku. What was that you said about family men? 

JHss Stein. The tiillors were family men, and they knew the foreman would 
not give them the following week work If I would not come In Sunday, and 
they knew It was true, and they begged me to come In and I did; and that Is 
how I was eomirelled. 

Coinml.s.sloner O’Oonnei.l. Now, do you know of cases where tliey workeil 
’nien or worked women or compelled them to put up security In the shaiw of 
money for .spoiled work, or other money? 

Miss Stein. The only sum that was put up was by the pressers, as I know of. 

t'onunis.sloner O’Cosneli. The pressers? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What'do they put up as security—or why do they 
put up? 

Miss Stein. Well, I could not bring tliat out very good as for the girls, be¬ 
cause I- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are any of the girls ever askeil to put up a for¬ 
feit of any kind In the way of money? 

Miss Stein. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there many marrletl women employed In the 
trade—women who are inariltHi? 

Miss Stein. Yes; there l.s women- 

Commissioner f)’CoNNEi,L (interrupting). You don’t need to answer this If 
you don’t want to, Init are you married? 

Miss Stein. No, sir; I am single. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Women are employed who have small children at 
home? 

Miss Stein. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner tt'CoNNEi.L. How are the children taken care of while they 
are working m the shop during the day? 

Miss Stein. VVell. some of them have mothers. 

Commissioner (J’Con.nei.l. They do not take the children In the shop? 

Miss Stein. No, no. 

Acting Cliglrman Weinstock. I./et me understand. Miss Stein, under the old 
conditions you were able to earn as much as $17 a week? 

Miss .Stein. In the busy season. 

Acting Clmlrraan Wein.stock. And that under the new conditions you have 
not been able to earn more than $14 a week? 

Miss Stein. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I can not quite reconcile that. Miss 
Stein, with your statement that the prices have been cut In half. If the price 
had been cut In half the most you could earn would have been $8.60 a week 
ns against the $17. Now, tell us what you mean by that. 

Miss Stein. Well, as I said, where I workeil the prices were a little more 
than other places; but still they were cut down 10 and 1.6 cents to what they 
were before the strike. And there are some places that are cut In half. And 
If I have to work there In those shops I could not earn more than $10 or $9 
a week. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As against your former or past earnings 
of $17? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So your own experience has been that yon 
have dropped about 18 per cent—from $17 to $14, which would be nlwint 18 
per cent; but the Instances where the prices have been cut In half have applied 
to girls other than yourself? 

Miss Stein. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. What grievances have the workers 
now, to-day? 

Miss Stein. Well, as to prices and treatment In the shop. The most of the 
shops, as I know. If a worker would sa.v something, the.v would tell you you 
can go to Mr. Amdur, your leader, that led you to strike. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi-k. Have you kept a record. Miss Stein, of your 
earnings by the week, from week to week, or from month to month, or ymir 
to year? 

Miss Stein. I did not, but I could Just about tell my earnings. 

SSSIO*—S. Doc. 415. 64-1—vol 4-9 
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Acting VlUilrinnit WEisamcK. Can you tell the cotmoinsiou wlmt your aver¬ 
age earnings were for 1!)13? 

Miss Stein. Oli, I can’t t«II. 

Actinic Ulmlnimn II’EiNsrocK. Could you give me auywhere near It? 

Miss Stein. I could not. 

Acting Chairnmn M’ein.stock. Was It $1,000? 

M18.M .Stein. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. Was It .SlOO? 

Miss Stein. It was more than .$100. 

Acting Chairman Wein.vioc ic. Was It .S.'iOO? 

Miss Stki.n. No; tadhing like It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Nothing like $1500? 

Miss Stein. No. 

Acting Chairman WEiN.sro('!c. Could ,vou apiiroxiinnte your earnings for 
1912? 

Miss Stein. 1 could not. 1 never kei>t an account of it. 

Acting Chalrinan Weinstoc k. Never ki>pt any rex-ord? 

Miss .Stein. No. 1 couldn't, as I laiver .saw a iiay envelope until after the 
strike; us 1 used to get m.v money, hand to hand, from the tailor to me; and 
that wa.s anoiher grievances That was very good for the girls to get pay 
from the lailors that thi‘ tailors would get their envelopes from the oHice. 
When the g.rls would have to ciaint flielr pay with the tailors. The girls 
could not get their pay on tile strec't tlaui—that was very nice of It, too, be¬ 
cause the foreman would want to go home. Ills time was up and he would 
holler, " You |ssi|de. It Is time to get out, and I want to go home.” He did not 
listen, he did not care wlietlier the Ihiisher got jiaid or not. 

Acting Chairman Wei.v.stock, I am interested. Miss Stein, In knowing wdiat 
Is the spirit of the women workers In ycair work, anci to get at that let me recite 
n circumstance that came under my notice* In my own city of Sun Francisco. 

I attc'iidcd a puhiic discussion that was eallt*d liy one of the women’s cliilis in 
San Francisco In order to alTord the employers aiul the workers in the city in¬ 
dustry who were on a strike an oiaiorluidly to iire.sent their grievances to the 
public. One of the leading ('inployers, while addressing the audience, made the 
statement that his jieotde had no grievances; that the strike was due to a spirit 
of revenge on the part of a .voung wonain who was formerly In his employ and 
who was now the secretary of the union. And he went oil to recite that she 
had lM*en the forewoman in liie siiop, luit lhat she was not satisfactory and 
therefore he had reduiisl her to the ranks. That then she willfully, knowingly. 
Intentionally, and deliberately wasteil her time and proved very unfaithful aiid 
that he discharged her for being unfaithful. That site then swore revenge 
and, being n very i-h'ver woman with laiwers of tmhilc speaking, she createtl 
this agitation among the workers and it ended in a strike. That employer w'as 
followiHl on the platform by this very young woman, who publicly made this 
statment. She .said; ” You heanl m.v employer say that I was discharged for 
being unfaithful. I admit It. I was uufaithful. And what Is more I propo.se 
to continue to he uufaithful to my employer.s; and I advi.se every one of my fel¬ 
low workers likewise to be unfaithful to ttielr emplovers." Now, does that 
spirit prevail among your workers here, a spirit of unfatthfulness to their em¬ 
ployers? 

Miss Stein. Well. 1—you mean the conditions and glrks- 

Acting Ohalrmau Weinstock (interrupting). Give the employer Just as 
little as possible for his money? 

Miss Stein. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That does not prevail here? 

Miss Stein. No. They get a square deal here. 

Acting Chairman ’Weinstock. The girls here are faithful to their employers? 

Miss Stein. Y'es; but the employers are not faithful to the girls. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The employers are not faithful to tlie girls? 

Miss Stein. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Where do they fall down? 

Miss Stein. Well, in this clonk industry the foreman or the designer uses 
verj’ bad language to the girls, especially, and ns far as the conditions in the 
shop, which you call sanitary conditions. Is very far from it In the city of Phila¬ 
delphia, In the cloak Industry. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there not a factory Inspector employed by 
the city or the State te took after conditions in the factory? 
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Miss Stein. Maybe It Is, but it was not looked up, to ray opinion, very good. 
As it is here, the clonk factories—It Is very small shops—and the girls would 
lit together—right close to the men—^you will excuse me—the toilet is right 
In front, and the shops—the toilets for men and women one. 

Commissioner O'Connei-l. Here in the city they have such an arrangement 
vhere there Is no separation of the toilets? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. Have you workeil in those places? 

Miss Stein. No, sir. 

<!oramlssloner O’Connell. Have you seen those places yourself? 

Miss Stein. Yes, sir; I have seen a place, not as this, but I know the facts. 
I know the girls working there at this time you want 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there a city factory insriector, so far ns 
you know? 

Miss Stein. Well, I haven’t seen any. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi'k. Is there a State factory inspector? 

Miss Stein. I don’t know; not as I know of. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, If there Is, the gentleman behind you 
shakes his head utllrmatlvely. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Leigh!ner, of the department, is sitting here now. He Is one 
of the State factory Insjiectors. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. Will you throw some light on that? 

Mr. LEKiiiTNER. On what date is the lady giving her testimony about? Is it 
now or was it previons to the strike? 

Miss Stein. Well, it Is previous. As I heard. It is now going on at that same 
place; I can name the man. 

Aiding Chairman Weinstock. Will you please name the place? 

Miss Stein. Greengross, on Market Place, and he has one toilet for men and 
women—212 Market. 

Mr. Leiohtner. I have 18 Inspectors. Personally, I very seldom get around, 
but I will say for the benefit of the coramisslon that to date we have put In 
012 toilets In his city and we have not been here a year yet. 

Ml.ss Stein. That ma.v be so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you see that that particular shop is looked 
into? 

•Mr. Leiohtneb. What Is the name? 

Miss Stein. Greengross, 212 Market Place. 

Mr. Gray. Mr. lAjlghtner took this matter up with us some time ago, but 
this condition she descrlbeil existed In 6 out of 10 shops In the city of Phila¬ 
delphia before this was taken up. Mr. Lelghtner has taken It up, and he Is 
helping wonderfully. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That Is all. Miss Stein. Thank you very much. 

Before adjourning, on the part of the commission I want to express Its ap¬ 
preciation for the very kind and fair and generous treatment It has received 
at the hands of the press of the city of Philadelphia. I know of no city where 
we have conducted hearings where we have received a squarer deal from the 
press and where the press has aided It more generously than It has right here. 
In spreading the information that has been gathered in this room; and we feel 
It is due to the press of Philadelphia to make this statement to show that we 
are not altogether unmindful of the treatment recelveil at their hands. 

Dr. Moses Steaen. Gentlemen, I have been living downtown 35 years, and I 
want to show how the landlords treat the people, how the toilets are 16 Inches 
apart, four are now where two used to be—— 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The matter Is In the hands of the Inspector 
and you better go to him. 

Dr. Stearn. I would like to give It to him publicly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is hardly necessary. 

Dr. Stearn. I would like to speak on three things. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We are sorry, but Commissioner O’Connell 
takes the train in 15 minutes, and we can not prolong the hearing. 

Dr. Stearn. We can spare him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 4,20 p. m., Tuesday, June 30, 1914, the hearing adjourned.) 
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1 For the last year. * In slack time. * Includii^ overtime. ^ For 5 weeks. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


(JiiiCACo, Ii.L., Tuvuduy, July :il, —JO n. m. 

rr^soiit; C'liairnmn Wuls-li, f’lmmiissloiiers <'omiiiims. Oeliiiio. Welnstwk, Bul¬ 
lard. Ta'imoii. <)’<loniM'II, an<l iJarn'tson; also W'llllain O. Thoiupson, oounsol, 

I'halrnaiti \V\i..sh. I'ho <*(nnnilssion will ploaso Ik* In order. You may proceed 
now. Mr. Tliomp.son. 

•Mr. Tiio.MP.soN. Mr. Chairman, the second witne.ss on the list for to-day has 
to leave very soon. 1 have aitrissi to put him on llrst In place of Mr. Walker. 

Chairman W.m.hh. What Is lhatV I could not hear .you. 

•Mr. Tiio.mpson. 'I’hi* second witness has to leave very early, and I will stib- 
Ktitiile him In ))lace of the first wltne.ss. 

Chairman Wm,.sii. Who Is that? 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. I'lez. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. CHARIES PIEZ. 

Mr. Tiio.Mr.so.N. AVIII you ttlve your name and your address and occupation? 

•Mr. 1‘iiz. Charh's l'ii‘z. Do you want iny huslm*ss address? 

Mr. Tiio.mpson. Your hiislues adilress. 

Mr. I'lKz. Thirty-ninth and Stewart Avcmie. I am president of the Dink 
Belt Co. 

.Mr. Tiio.mpson. What huslness is the I.lnk Belt Co. ongaKOd In? 

Mr. 1‘iiz. 1 is euftaitcd in the inanufacttire of .sprocket chains; the manufac¬ 
ture of conve>i!:i; and rivetliiK machinery. 

Mr. Tho.mpso-s. How larue a plant has your company In Chicago? 

Mr. I’lKz. A plant employing 8(lt) men. 

Mr. T110.MPS0N. Has the company a plant elsewhere In this country? 

Mr. I’lEZ. A plant In I’hlladelphia, employing about (iOO men ; two plants In 
IndianniMdis. employing about 8IK) men. We employ about 2,200 men when we 
are busy. 

Mr. Thompson. tVhat clas.s of help do you have? I mean, how would they be 
denomlimtetl—machinists, or what? 

Mr. I’lEz. We emidoy the usual crafts that are covered under the name of 
nmi'hlnlsts, metal workers, and pattern makers. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your company been In huslness in Chicago and 
In the other cities? 

Mr. riEz. I think we were organized about 40 years ago. The plant In Chicago 
was built about 34 years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you bet*n president of the company, and how 
long also have you been connected with It? 

Mr. PiEZ. I have Just finished my twenty-fifth year In the employ of the com¬ 
pany ; I have been president for eight years—eight and one-half years. 

Mr. T110MP.S0N. During the existence of your company, while you have been 
president, have you made a study of the labor problems, so far as they relate 
to your company? 

Mr. PiEz. I have naturally had to do that. 

Mr. Thompson. During that time have you had any dealings w’lth the organ¬ 
izations of labor commonly styletl the unions? 

Mr. PiEZ. Y^es. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your firm now got, either In Chicago or In the other 
cities, an.v negotiations, any dealings or agreements with organlzeil labor? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In what branches of the Industry have you these agreements? 

Mr. PiEz. We have understandings rather than agreements; we operate with 
them. In our erection work we probably have union men In our employ, very 
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largo numbers In Plillmlelpliia and in Imlianaiiolis. We have never been asked 
to sign any ugn*ein«n(s fhoro. We !ja\e ne\t‘r liad any deiuand made on ns, so 
we have never Jia/un’etJ ivdietlier we had union or nonunion men. We never 
ask that f|U(»sI/on when we e/n/»/o.\ nie/i. 

Mr. 'J’iioAie**o\. 'I’l/ai is to .say. .\oiij' sho/is a.s now operated are operated under 
iho system eom/noidy eaded iiie ojaai slioji? 

Mr. ViKZ. ()pen-.s]ioj» rnie. 

Mr. TitoAiP.soN. Jhil in no instanee do ,’iou iiow have agreements with any 
trade organi/atlon V 

Mr. I’lKZ. Not with tJie .shop crafts; no. 

Mr. TiioAir’.soN. Not with tlie shop crafts? 

Mr. l*iKZ. No. 

Mr. Tito.Mr.soN. Did .^<*n at any lime ha^e specihe agreement with any of the 
era fts? 

Mr. J’lKZ. Yes. 

Mr. 'I’homi’.son. A.s sinh? 

Mr. l*iKZ. Ves. 

Mr. 'l’iioirr.s<»N. With wliom were tliey and how long did they exist? 

Mr, I*tKZ. The first agr(*einent we entered Into wa.s with the structural-iron 
worker.s’ union in New York. .\t that time Sam Ihirks was business agent. 
Tlie agieement llnai was to the ellV-ct that we wouhl employ structural-iron 
workers m the (aectjon of our structural work, we Ikung iH*rmitted to use our 
own skilled mechanics In tin* eiMM-iion of nur machinery. Soon after that agree¬ 
ment went Into elTect we operat<‘d or .started ilie erection of a large installation 
in Jlrookiyn the "J’iiini Av»*nue power liouse. We employed, in accordance wdth 
our agreement, .structural-iron workers. We al.so put in our own men to erect 
maclilnery. Very soon com]>Ituiits came from our men that they were being 
nbus(‘d, hot rivets were iKung dropiM'd on them, imuikey WTenches ami otlier like 
articles were ladiig drojiped from above—all claiming to be accidental. But 
when they were remonstrated with u light ensued and 12 or 13 of our men were 
luirt and sene to the hosjatal. I remonstrated with Parks. After that and for 
a term of years we were absolutely in his grij>. We were so tied up with 
various contracts in Nmv York llial wc couhl not declare any degree of iiide- 
pendeiu'e. It w'as well known Iu‘ was a <r(>ok, Init kei>t at the head of that in- 
srltiition, and we had to d<-al witli Idm in accordance with the methods tliat he 
outlliusi, not in a<'coi’(lam(* witli tli<‘ methods we careil to follow'. I got a surfeit 
of that sort of an agretunent. that sort of a one-sided agreement, in my dealings 
W’ith him. And very slantl.s after, when we were in shape to do it, we ran 
several Jobs in (hat territory absoliindy nonunion, simply to Indicate to him 
that ho ctuikl not control us. About the saiia* time or perhaps a little after we 
entered into a simiiar agreement with tlu* structural-iron workers In Philadel¬ 
phia. Mr. Mcllvain was at that time ihe business agent of the union. The 
same thing liapptuuMi (hen*. They agreed to permit us to employ our owm men, 
ami ttien Insisted afterwards, through various devb’es, on putting in their men 
to en'ct machinery, making it necessary for ns to keej) skilled men on the job 
to train their men as to liow to set maehincry. Some of tliose men, wlio >vere at 
that time paid 50 or Tm routs an hour—I luive forgotten the rate now—could not 
feet up a raicliet drill; many of tliem had no notion whatever as to the sort of 
function that sort of tleviiv was to bo usihI for. Of course, that sort of an 
arrangement could not be haig endured. We told Mcllvain that If that was 
the w’ay lie regarded his agreements we did not care to do business with him 
any further, and when we made a <-oniruct wdth the Heading Kallroad at Nor¬ 
ristown we erected It with nonunion men. Mr. Mcllvain wms foolish enough to 
take a crowd of his men to Norristown and try to persuade our men, by use of 
bUKeball bats, to sto]> their operations, 'I'lie result was that some 14 or 16 w'ere 
put into tlie liospltnl. Mr. Mcllvain wa.s recognized, and w’e prosecuted him 
and .sent him to prison 
Commissioner C’Connkll. When w'ns that? 

Mr. PtKz. This covered ti period betwwMi 1P04 and 1905. 

Chairman Walsh. Where was Mr. Mcllvaiu convicted? 

Mr. PiEz. At Norristown, 

Chairman Walsh. What was the sentence? 

Mr. l*iKz. Six montlis. 

Glialrman Walsh. What w'ns the charge? 

Mr. PiEa. AssauU and battery. 

Chairman Waksh. Proceed. 
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Mr. PiEZ. In the East no question, either at l*hlla(Ieii>liiii or Imiiaiiuixtiis, 
Ibatl ever been raised by our shop employees as to any agreement. I iiave Iteen 
Kn aetive conlrol as ehief engineer and superintendent of tlie company since 
fl8!>2 aral of course. I came in direct contact with ali our employees. Tlie con- 
icern was very mucli smaller at tliat lime tlian it is now, but at no time tlien or 
since then lias any demand been made for recognition of the union in I’lilin- 
delphia or Indianapolis Institulions, but such demand was made in our Chicago 
sliop. I liave forgotten tlie exact date. 

.Mr, Thompson. Wlmt trades or crafts? 

Mr I’lKz. I thlnlc the first demand was made by file ranclilnlsts. I was not 
tlicn in cliarge. It was aliout in ItHK), I think, tliat tlie macliinists' union lie- 
caiiip aggressive In Chicago and our men were organized, and I iielleve we 
signeil an agreement. Tliat agreement in accordance witli the statement of 
our operatives was not lived up to. Men were calletl out on some of tlie 
tlliiisli'st pretexts, about half going out and tlie other half remaining. Our 
sti|icrinleiidcnt, wlio was convoying some of our men home, was set upon hy 
a riotous nioli, some of wliom were our former employees. 

Mr. Thomi’SO.n. Wlien was tliat? 

Mr. I'tKz. Along in IIHH and 1002. Our superintendent, Mr. McClain, was so 
badly injnrisl iilioiit Hie face tliat he carries tlie scars yet. After that we 
carried a closisl shop and had several strikes- 

Mr. Thompson. IVliat crafts? 

Mr. I'lEZ. Twice the macliinists and twice the iiiolders. 

Mr. Thompson. Hid you linve an agreement wltli tlie molders? 

Mr. I’tKZ. Yes. sir. 

■Mr. Thomp.son. What time did it la'gin, and wlien did it terminate? 

Mr. PiKz. I can’t gi\e tliiil now. I cun su|ipl.v it. 

Air. Thomp.son. At least a lonsldcralile iieriod—one or two years? 

Mr. i’lEz. Yes; a consideralile period of time. Tlie first strike of the molders 
was called liy tlie local and did not have tlie sanction of the international 
council or milioiial council, and tlierefore tliat was of relatively short dura¬ 
tion, Tlie final strike was projected here In IttOfi in connection with .some 
general strl. e that the molders instituted all over tlie country. There were 
strikes in Ci.u uiiiuli and I’liiladelplila and liere. AVe were one of the victims. 
But ail tlirougli tliat period tliere liad been a steady and Insidious reduction 
ill oiit|iut. 1 can only give you tlie very .salient facts. 

Mr. 'I'lioMPsoN. In all crafts, or tlie molders? 

Air. I’lEz. Ill tlie inaclilnl.sts and molders. In one imrtlcular case It was most 
flagrant. In tlie case of tlie 6-incli rollers, the molding output had been be- 
twiHui IK) and 100 of those rollers. The shop steward arbitrarily orderetl the 
production cut down to 00. Our o|S‘ratlng officers remonstrated with him and 
told him 60 was altogetlier too small an output, anil in order to make a demon¬ 
stration tliey init in a man wlio liiid never l«>en In lliere, drawn from one of 
the machine shops. In tlie first day he ]iut up tlO, but In spite of that the 60 
remalnetl. Men who were paid full wages turned out productions that, ac¬ 
cording to tlie nature of a day's output, represtoited iiliout pne-thlrd of the 
general day’s work in output tliey ought to roll, varying from 60 to 1^. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Made uniler similar conditions? 

Mr. I’lEz. Exactly tlie same conditions and some equipment. In the machine 
sliop the statement was made, liucked li.v figures in tlie East, that the output in 
the last year of closed-shop operation had been reduced 35 per cent. There 
wasn’t any measure at that time. There wasn’t any piece rate. It was very 
difficult for any foreman In a sliop like ours, wltli many thousands of different 
operations—it was very lUlflcult for any foreman to tell when he had a retluc- 
tlon of output. We are conscious of this when the cost goes up and the 
profits go down, and yon fall behind In deliveries, and then an Investigation 
reveals there was a reduction of 35 tier cent. There had been an agreement 
slgueii and it was not lived up to, and we felt, being in a highly competitive 
business, we could not continue an agreement with an organization which fol- 
loweil monopolistic metliods. 

Mr. Thompson. How long since had it been since these agreements e.xpired, 
in a general way? 

Mr. I’lEz. They didn’t expire; they were termlnateil liy the strike. 

Mr. Thompson. In ltX)6? 

Mr. PiEz. In 1906. Since then we have been operating under open-sliop rules 
In Chicago. 
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Mr. Thompson. What other, If any, objections have you to the organization 
of workmen in your shop? 

Mr. I’lEz. Absolutely none. We have maintained relations for 1(> years 
with the carpenters and millwrights, of which John Metz Is the head. We 
have hud never a word of difference with them. 

Mr. Thomi>.son. So far us your <*xiH‘rieiKe goes, your objections as a manu¬ 
facturer to the organization in the shop is lirniUMl to the fact that the unions 
restrict output. Are there any others? If so, I would like to liave the objec¬ 
tions you have as a business man to the existence of unions in your shop, 

Mr. PiKz. The ol)jeetlon is a little broader than tliat, because your question 
^^’onU^ Imllenn^tln* answer would simply indicate that what we were concerned 
about was our own proiits anti that the r(*(lucti<m of out()ut simply reduce<l our 
prolltH. nut It PICM u ciHHl (lofil further tlinn that. For instunee, In our erection 
work In CIiIcuko, In tlil.s illsirU I the iiulona liave j'ottcii praoiIcally the supreme 
coiiirol of crecllon comliilons. All competitors tliat coaie in have to submit to 
tile same rales and reKulalions wt; Imve to. As far as conditions are concerned 
in ChiiiiKo It pr<‘scids ciimd ojiportunitle.s to nil of us. Hut when it comes to 
Inside work we compete wltli cimipelilors in 12 dilTerent cille.s, mostly smaller 
ones, where MiiKes are lower and ta.xes lower nod iiivestmeiiis in rent estate le.ss 
We are liam|H>red witli all tliose advantaites wliich lliev Imve and wo liave not 
be<-ause we are In a lai Ker community. Our was'os are liis'lier. The only advati- 
tuKe we Imve is we laive a liroader lalior market and, I tliink, a more liitelliirent 
lalior market to draw on. If those men iirliitrarily reduced the imlpiil and simw 
no sympathy wllli the proldems we imve and don't oltia- to cooperate with us in 
securiii)? an otillel for our work, then we lm\e to sav, - You are not llie men we 


, O nv'P iou vve leei iimt me employer Is really tlie UKeaf of the employee 
^ *l'<‘ hrnii "lio hays tile prodacts of tlie emplovees ’ 

Mr. liroMf.soN. Take the (itiesliou timl you spoke of-llmt \oii are mmlile to 


oi put, either wt y you wai t to put it, in order to enahle your lirm to compete 
with tliese outside linns who Imve cheaper eondittoiis; is that what ton want 
tlie commission to understand? wnat jou want 

Air. I-iKs. No: there Is anoilier nllernative: if tlie.i work wiili crealer affeo- 
t veness and with n better sj.lrit of cooiawalion we will more Uittn overcome all 
the dlsndvnnfnKt'S wo are under. ISiit if ttiey arldlrarily set their measure of 
wiint a iltiy s task will lie, tlaai tlie tiostllon is Itopeless for as. 

Mr, TtioMiksoN. AsstimliiK that jotir workmen should lm\e the same outnnt 
timt men in stimller cities would have, say. in Oavenport or any other town voti 
wiint to take, liow would you equiillze tlie wnjies in Umt cn.so in order to nermit 
you to comjKde with tliem? * 

Mr. ITkz. W'e have to npialize It liy greater effectiveness on the part of the 
nmnusemeiit itself, by bolter means of exploitation, liy producinc in Inrirer 
amounts and RcttiiiK llie benefit of llie ommoiny thrtaiKli such increased pro- 

ihicftnn * ^ 


Mr. Thompson. Timt, tlicn, i.s your Idon of tlie way in which you enu meet 
tlie conipotttion of these small towns, liy the reducing of the expenses and bv 
better brains In the business? ^ 

Air. ITkz. And tlie eooperutlon of all of our skilled workers: we Imve to liave 
n loynl spirit on the part of all of our men. and I would sooner be elected presi¬ 
dent by the men under me than by the hoard of directors of tlie eompnny * 

Mr. Thompson. How would the cooperation of the men working under you 
affect your business except by giving you a larger outtuit? 

Air. PiEZ. I wish you would please repi'at tlie question. 

Air. Thompson. You spoke of the need of cooperation from the workingmen 
so far as competing with outside cities is eoncerni'd; how would tliis cooperation 
sliow itself other than by producing a greater output of goods per man? 

Mr. PiEz. In tlie process of making gooils, we can not take advantage of this 
unless we have the hearty cooperation of tlie men in our employ. If there Is a 
feeling of antagonism against us we can not count on that kind of cooperation, 
and it Is through that Hbrt of thing and principally through the analysis of con- 
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dltloDs and problems that exist that «e can maiutaiii ourselves against our 
competitors In the cheaper held. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to this proposition of cooperation, In what other 
respects, if au.v, do you lind that dealing with organl/,atlons of labor prevent ItV 

Mr. PiEZ. I wish you Wf)uld repeat that, please. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the organizations prevent cooperation between the firm 
and vour men other than In the question of the restriction of output? 

Mr. I’lEZ. Well, I think the general spirit of union men Is loyalty to the union 
above anything else. 

Mr. Thompson. How would that affect the men In dealing with your firm? 

Mr. PiEz. How do you suppose It would affect the effectiveness of an army 
to have the men composing the army disloyal to the man at the head, or the 
n»‘n In any organization to be disloyal to the man at the hea<l? The men at 
the head of the various labor organizations Insist on loyalty to them, and 
I have the same right to Insist on loyalty to me. I can not get the best work 
<ut of the men unless I have their cooj>eratlon. 

Mr. Thompson. I will give you an illustration that may help bring out the 
thought I have. A man Is loyal to his country; a man Is loyal to hts church. 
Now, whv shouhl there not be, jwrhnps, the same spirit of loyalty to the firm 
and of loyalty to the organization? If there ran not be, 1 would like your 
views on that. 

Mr. PiKz. There can be If there were the right sort of leadership In these crafts. 
Now, I am talking about the crafts I know about, lint there are some crafts 
that are different; there are some vocations In wliicli the degrees of output do 
not come up. Take the .street-car lines, for Instance, ami there Is a certain 
imssible speed In miles pel hour; a trip Is a certain number of miles, and 
lliere can be In a cerlain number of hours only a certain number of trips 
made. There Is never any question In that craft as to whether there coulil be 
a reduced output. There may be a question ns to whether the men should 
work nine or ten hours a day or ns to wliat they should receive per hour. And 
111 coal mining the questions I have referred to do not atiply. There la no 
question in those crafts as to what eomstitiites proper measures or standards 
of work, I), t in the metal trades, where tlie tasks vary very much and where 
we have piii.aps seven or eight thousand different Instruction cards In our 
machine sliop indicating various proi-esses, that will give you some Idea of 
conditions and variety of work that exist there; and It is absolutely Impossible 
to apply any flxisl standard to any such heterogeneous product as that, and there 
comes In flie question of wlietber an atniosjilu’re of antagonism to the em- 
riloyer on the part of the men does not result in serious hardship to the em¬ 
ployer, and it is ditllcull to say at first whether there Is a reiluced output 
because of the attitude of the men, hut as they get older and more experienced 
we see that something is happening to bring about this result, and we have 
to set about to repair the loss. 

Mr. Thompson. In the organization you have dealt with, illd the union 
attempt to limit the freeiiom of the linn In doing its business in other matters? 

Mr. PiEZ. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Thompson. They do not undertake to absorb the jwiwer of management 
ns far ns you know? 

Mr. PiEZ. That practically relieves you of all control over the discipline of 
the shop. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, to state your position so we have It clear, so far as 
jou have dealt with the organization of labor, you have found three objections. 
First, they limit the output; second, they create a spirit of antagonism In the 
shop betw-een tho.«e who own and run the shop and the men; and, third, they 
limit the freedom of the firm in handling Its business. 

Mr. PiEZ. I should say that your secoml statement was a corrollnry of the 
first. Naturally, If people set about to reiluce the output, there must be a 
spirit of antagonism engcndereil In consequence. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking up the first proposition, what Is your opinion of the 
reason that the union limits the output, or do you believe there is any reason 
back of their attitude In that respect? 

Mr. Ptez. I believe there is a very good reason back of It from their stand¬ 
point. I believe that these gentlemen feel that only by applying the methods 
of monopoly can they do good to their members. I think it is a wrong view¬ 
point that they have. I think It Is Imiwoper leadership. I would be tickled 
to death If Mr. Fry of the machinists' union wmdd come to me and say: "Mr. 
Plez, that thing which you are producing for $1 we can show you how to 
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proiluce It for 75 fonts; wliat jiiirt of the saving can yon give us?” But I 
have never hcani any of the goiulemon In the crafts I liave hud to do with 
talk of eltiolenoy; that never enters Ihtnr heads. The question Is, “ What can 
we g(.‘t out of ItV" 

Mr. Thomohon. MTiul would you say should be the relations, and how could 
tilt* [i(*ople that run the laetory deal, with Ihc men that work In It? 

Mr. I'lE-/. That depend-, on the intllvidnal. I have been very close to our 
men, and I have never hatl, exee[>t In outside cases where there had been a 
breach of contract, ami I have Ix-eii in the managiuncnt of the shop about 2,5 
years, hnti u strike occur n/ider me. I think my men are absolutely loyal to 
me, to siK’h an vxtvnt that they would elect me to-morrow the business agent 
of their union, and I feel that that Is the wa.v to handle our situation. 

Mr. Thompson. I’erhaps we will all agree with you. 

Mr. I’lKZ. I have to indulge In these flattering remarks. 

(’omnd.s.sloner O'noNNHi.r,. W'hat have you done to avoid this situation? 

Mr. I’lKz. I think we have always given them (wer.v opportunit.v; we liavo 
reduced tlmlr hoiir.s from 10 to 9 and have raised their w'ages whenever condl- 
tlon.s made It po.ssdde. 

(lominissUmer O’t.’oNNKi.r,, What are .^'(m taiying them now? AVhat are your 
skilled meehaidcs making now? 

Mr. I’lKV That varii-s with the degree of skill. 

(loinml.ssloner O'Connki.i.. Are (hey making .$5 u day? 

Mr. I’lEZ. ,\'o. 

Coimnissiom'r O'Connkli.. Are they imdting $3 a day? 

Mr. I'lKZ. Our Mr. Dodge- suhndtted to you a list in Philadelphia covering 
tho.se matters, and 1 did not undi-rstand Unit I was to furnish this Information 
and did not su[)|>ly myself with any of those details, and I do not carry the pay 
of 2,090 men In my head. 

Oommlssiom-r (I'l'os nf.i.i.. Have you some general Idea In your head? 

Mr. I’tEz. We iiay our day labor more than the iirevalling wage. I think we 
pay all our labor hetler than Ihe la-eiailiiig wage. 

ConiniLssloner 0'Cti.s.vi'a,i„ You have some idea as to what the machinists* 
wages ought to be In Chicago and what they are reieiving, don’t you? 

Mr. PtKZ. I do not feel that there ought to he a uniform wtige for machinists. 
Comml.sslom-r O'CoNNKr.i,. What is your Idgh and low rate? 

Mr. Pira. Our low rate is probably ;t2 or 33 cents an hour and the high rate 
•174 to 50 cents. Tliese otierations require all kinds of skill and grades of pre¬ 
cision, and we do not pay a uniform rale, and eould not. 

Commissioner O'Connki.i,. Tlial is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Plez, going hack to the tiuoslion of the relationship that 
should e.vist In the shop between tlie men who own the fuctories and run them 
from the standpoint of the management side and Ihe ctipltal side, what .scheme 
of relationship do you think should exist in the shops throughout the country 
between tho.se who wurk and llio.se who manage the business? 

Mr. PiEZ. I suppose there <*an not he any better scheme of relationship than 
the organization, properly conducted. 

Mr. Thompson. In other woriis, that under Ihe projier management the or¬ 
ganization—you believe In what we i-all collective bodies? 

Sir. I'lEZ. Y es. 

Sir. Thompson. Now, what Is your view of the defect in llihs scheme of col¬ 
lective bargaining that runs to-day? What is It attrihiitahle to? Y'ou su.v, for 
Instance, Improjatr management? Why does that Itiiproiier management come 
about In this great organization of labor, from your standpoint? 

Sir, PtEZ, I don’t w;nnt you to so generalize my remarks as to make them 
apply to other crafts outside of those with which I have come In contact. 

Mr. Thompson. I will limit them to your experience. 

Mr. PiKZ. I know nothing, absolutely, about the condition of the miners. I 
know absolutely nothing about the condition of the railroad men, except such 
knowledge as I aequiriHl while sitting on the hoard of arbitration. But I want 
my remarks to be atiplied parllcularly to the crafts with which I am familiar. 
Now, then, repeat your question and I will try to answer, w’lth that limitation, 
Mr, TitoMPsoN. YVhlle you In your own shop and In your own business feel 
from your experience with the unions you have dealt with that it Is better not 
to have organization In your own shops than to have the open rule in the shops, 
yet you feel and believe the organization Is the proper method? 

Mr. PiEz. I say It }s. 
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Mr. Thompson. So far u-s you deal with that In your praclioal oxiiark-iiw, 
where lias the orRanlzatlon fallen down, and give the reason for It. 

Mr. I’lEZ. What I mean to .say Is It Is better to tight Improper raetlnais until 
they are correctetl than to submit to them. I could lead a very much more 
comfortable existence as a manufacturer If I subscrlbeil to all of the demands 
that the.se gentlemen will make; but It Is a question whether I would be justi¬ 
fied In passing unfair and unjust demands onto our customer.s. If we were an 
absolute monopoly, 1 coulil do that. We do that in the city of Chicago. We 
pay the wage.s that the unions demand. We demand of our customers jmy that 
those wages Justify. We do not concern ourselves whether we are looking 
after the public welfare. But in the competitive field we have got to bear in 
mind the Interest of the coiisuiuer, because his Interest Is ours. We have got to 
l>rosiH>r through bis favor. And therefore we must resist demands that are 
utifalr and unequal, larger than tbo.v shouhl be, larger limn they are In com¬ 
parison with other communities. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Mr. IMez, looking at organized labor from the standpoint of 
democrac.v. assuming that the unions are democratic Institutions composed of 
men who have the sttna* Intelligence and Ihe sauu* instinct lhat our general 
voters have. Is It not time that such organizations ar<- apt to have the same 
failures that are evidenced in other democratic conditions? 

Mr. I’lKZ. .Misolutelv. I do not opjvose them on that account any more than 
I would argue that wc‘ought to go back to the autocratic form of government be- 
cau.se our municipal Stale and Federal tloveriunent Is open to criticism. I 
could and I am perfis tly willing to deal with thes(> gentlemen. I am very will¬ 
ing to oppose them when they are wrong, and I am willing to comnuMid them 
for the good things they have done. 

.Mr. TiroMPsoN. Your objection to the organization is purely on what we 
might say is personal and sporadic grounds. You are not objecting against 
organizations so managed tliat to .vou the.v have not seemed fair—that you 
would have been iileased to deal with lliem if the.v had been fair? 

Mr. I’lKz. Tiiey have been alisointely unfair. It was impossible for me to 
ileal witli tliem in these partii uiar cases that I have clteil. 

Mr. Till) ■e.soN. In the particular casi^s .\ou have mentioned you draw the 
line at, but it k only with the union which you otherwise believe In? 

Mr. PiKZ. 'I'lo'.v have never given me an otiportunlt.v to do otherwise. 

Mr. Tho.mpso.n. Have you any views ns to the relative value of piecework 
and day wage? 

Mr. I’lKz. Very declileil. naturally. I have very decided view's. 

Mr. TiioMeso.x. What are they? 

Mr. I’lKz. 1 think Mr. Dodge, of our company, who Is chairman of our board, 
gave considerable testimony on that point. I do not know whether you want me 
to repeat It. 

Mr. Thompson. If your testimony Is the same as his was, you need not re¬ 
peat It. 

Mr. I’lKZ. I would corroborate vvliat Mr. Doilge has said. 

Mr. Thompson. It would apply to the premium and bonus system? 

Mr. I’lEz. VVe employ them all. I think each has Its place. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.i.. Mr. Thompson, bring that out. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. I’lez, then your evidence In that respecT W'ould be the 
same as his? 

Mr. PiEz. Absolutely the same. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i,. Would that be along the line of the Taylor system, 
the elBclency system laid down by Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Thompson. Does your shop here in Chicago operate on the system that 
Mr. Dixlge spoke of In tVashlngton? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes; along the same general lines, with, of course, mollifications to 
suit conditions. We tr.v to determine scientifically what can be done before we 
attempt to do it. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. .lust bring out how you scientifically determine 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you tell briefly, Mr. Piez, how' .vou operate your factory 
on piecework system, and how your efficiency plans are put into effect? 

Mr. Piez. That Is a very comprehensive question, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thomp.son. I>o you make time studies of operations? 

Mr. Piez. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Under experts? 

Mr. Piez. Yes. 
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Mr. Thomi'Non. Well, are tasks .such as tlie result of these time studies? 

Mr. I'if.z. Yes. Ih the first liliict- 

Mr. Tiiomi'sos. When the time -s set, do you set or establish 0 Bonus or 
rireniiuiii system hv which the men may earn more than a certain amount? 

Mr. I’lKx. That is (he is(ulvalent of that. We pay a liieee rate that enables 
them to make conslilerahle more than tlie day rate, if tliey follow the lines laid 
out. First of all we improve (lie general conditions In the simp. We improve 
the roullni; so that tla> material will travel throufth the shortest distance. We 
estahllsli the very sliortcst anil most unolistructed line from the order depart¬ 
ment to the shipping' room. We endeavor to make a continuous flow through 
tiiat short and unolistructed. 

Mr. 'I'noMi'so.N. That is the managerial side of the business? 

Mr. I’lKk. Tliat Is the managerial side of the liusiness. It Is necessary. The 
Taylor .system, that is the same of any systematic conduct of buslne.ss. 

,Mr. 'i’jio.\rcso.N. Itefcrring to (he workman side, or tta‘ hutnan element in 
the simp when time studies are made, dia‘s tlie evpert employed liy the firm 
make the stud.v, determine tlie amount of time lliat would he taken or should 
be taken In the performance of the task? 

.Mr. I'lKz. Usually one of our own men who has developed into that position, 
one of our own workmen. 

Mr. 'i'lioMi'soN. In the shop do you lane any metlioils by wdiich the men 
tliemselves may e\|iress their opinion in an aulliorilallve manner whether that 
time set Is too sliorl ? 

Mr. I’tKz. They evpress them very forcibly to the rate setter. 

Mr. Ti(o.vir.soN. They do? 

Mr. I’lKz. And to the foremen. 

Mr. Thomcnov, Is it individuall.v, or as committees, or how? 

Mr. UiKZ. lialividually. 

.Mr. Tiiomi'son. And not as committees? 

Mr. I’lKz. I do not lieliove I laive e\or lieard of any committee complaint. We 
make it a business to heed any comiilaint, whether individually or by committee, 
and we fisd when we lane a set rate concerning widch there is any question 
that the burden of proving the rate is fair is on us. We do not force the man 

to IKSS-pt It. 

Mr. TiioMe,so.\. If you can tell olThanil. I would like you to do SO, what per¬ 
centage of your men earn premiums undir the present .system. 

.Mr. UIKZ. Well, Mr. Thom|ison, I am not quite alile to say that, except approxi¬ 
mately. 

.Mr. Tko.\ii>non. You may approximate it. 

Mr. I’lKz, On our IMdIadelpIda .iob, wliere the work is more repetitive than 
it is here, tlie piece rate is yeiy mucli larger. Here in Ohicago we do considerable 
work that might lie described tis Joli work. Me do a Job once and then do it 
again. We lawer on such Jobs as that go to th(‘ evpen.se of preparing for a regu¬ 
lar team of rejietitlve jirodiictlon. Therefore we have here a great deal of 
work; I sliould say fully fiO pm* cent of our \v(irk in Chicago was on tlie straight 
dii.\ work scale. 

Mr. Thomcson. Have you any basis estalillshed for measuring whether or 
not a workman diH's Ids day's work? 

Mr. PiKz. Only liy imtting In an elllelent construction foreman. 

Mr. Tiio.vfr,soN. That is all? 

Mr. Pira. That is all. 

Mr, THoMr.soN. You mean you have no rate for this piecework? 

Jlr. I’lra. We can not, because the daywork iqiiiiies oidy to the new work, 
ami there we can not predetermine a rate. We can estimate, and ne try to come 
within our estimate, but .sometimes mir Judgnient la wrong. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you believe tbut unions should be held responsible for the 
breach of agreement? 

Mr. I’lKZ. Absolutel.v. 

Mr, Thompson. Ho you think tliat such a responsibility is essential to collective 
bargaining? 

Mr. PiKz. I think It Is. 

Mr. Thompson, Have you any idea as to what form such responsibility should 
take? 

Mr. PiEz. I do not know of any form that would he more efflcaclous than the 
Incorporation of the unions. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is your opinion? 

Mr. PiEz. That Is opinion. 
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Mr. Thompson. By which they wonlil have a financial responsibility? 

Mr. PiEZ. Financial responsibility for any l)reach of contract: yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever followe<l out the practicability of .sucli a sclienie 
as to whether it could t>e put into operation or not? 

Mr. PiEZ. Not very far. 

Mr. Thomp.son. In otlier words, tliat conies from the feelins tliat llie anions 
should be responsible for tlielr actions like other people? 

Mr. PiEa. It comes from the feeliiiK tliat no boily of men who are Irresponsililc 
should be permitted to do dainace or Injury to otliers. 

Mr. Thompson. Have ,vour prices to consumers on your iiroiiucts Increasisl «r 
decreased under the open shop? 

Mr. PiEz. Tlioy have decreased fully 20 per cent in tlie last 10 yeans. 

Mr. Thompson. Would that be due, in your opinion, to tlie optm-sliop policy of 
voar firm? 

Mr. PiEz. We never lower prices unless we have to. It is due to conipotltlve 
conditions, to open shop. We are able to prmliice cbeaiier to-day, and we are 
forced to pass on whatever we save In production to our consumers. That Is the 
onlv wav we conllniie to jret buslnes.s. 

Mr. IhroMPBON. Yon make an effort In your firm, do you not, to produce 
ellielently? 

Mr. I'lEz. Yes; we make that our business as manufacturers. That is our 
business ns manufacturers. 

Mr. Thompson. Are your workmen satisfied? Are you wlllliiK that Inquiry 
sliould be made of tliem on this point? 

Mr. 1'H2. Alisolulely. 1 think Prof. Commons and Mrs. Harriman visitetl our 
woiks in Pliiladelpida, and we e.\tend tlie same Invitation to tlie commission 
here to visit our Chienuo and our IiidianaiHiiis works. I would like to know 
very niueli whetlier lliere is any iliscontenl in our works, because we would take 
sups (o remedy it. 

Mr. Thompson. Does tlie lionus system which is in operation in your shop, 
in .votir opinion, have any effect on the quality of the oiitimt? 

Mr. I’lEz. Are you talklni; of the bonus system now purely as a bonus? There 
is a scheme of jiayment uhieli Is known as the “bonus system,” in which a 
definite task is set and a bonus paid for the accomplishment of that task. That is 
somewhat difierent from Hie piece-rate or premium sy.steui. 

Mr. Thompson. Fifty Jier cent of your men arc on daywork? 

Mr. I'lEz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, The other .'lO are on piecework? 

Mr. I’lEz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do these men have a premium allacheil to their piecework 
or bonus? 

Air. PiEZ. Tlie rate is usually so mucli per jiiece. Tlie rate is set sufficiently 
liigh so that working a certain number of days they can earn a bonus of 20, 80, 
or 40 per cent, as the case may be, on their day wage. 

Mr. I'HOMPSON. Does this bonus, in your opinion, haie any e'ffect on the 
quality of the output? 

Air. I’lEZ. Yes. To begin with, in the early stages of piecework a man Is 
ambitious to turn out as niUny pieces as he can, and you have got to Inspect it 
very ranch more closely. That drops, however, very quickly with proper In¬ 
spection. So far as erroi-s are concerned, I don’t think that the percentage of 
error In piecework Is any higher than It is in daywork. 

Air. Thompson. Ha\e you any opinion. Air. I’lez, on welfare work, so called: 
workmen’s compensation laws, bonus systems, accident Incurance, and sick¬ 
ness insurance? 

Air, PiEZ, Yes, I was chairman of the Illinois Compensation Commission. 
I had something to do with the present Illinois act. I wtis also a member of 
the commission that framed our factory act. I think in both respects Illinois 
has taken a very advanced position. All through my connerdlon with those 
two commissions I did ail I could to bring the attitude of the manufacturer 
toward the favorable consideration of those problems. I am very strongly, as 
1 said before, in favor of following the work with unions for the betterment of 
conditions. And I have, as some of these gentlemen on the other side know, 
been quite instrumental in bringing about better conditions in the State of 
Illinois, 

In the act of the compensation commission and the factory act there, prln- 
clpall.v because of my connection with the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
In both cases the act was drafted by commissions r^resentlng both sides, and 
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so .oo.pIPte «■«« th,. un.lo,-,stan>linK reiKlie.! linally that there was absolutely 
no opposition by either akie before the leKlalatiire. 

Mr.' TiioiiesoN. Then It Roes without suyliiR you are In favor of such a 

proposlHonV j j„ how far I can subscribe to 

some of lhes<- fralernallslle schemes that art! mentlomsl in this catalogue that 
you Imve Kiibmlttod lion*. 

Mr. Thompson. Kor lii.stanco, Inko the Klcknoss inssurance. . ^ 

Mr VitY.. Take (he shkness iasuraiae—take our sickness insurance at the 

workH—lhe iiuai <(uitrll>ute 10 c nts i>er week and they pet $7 week sick 
UenetUs. of wlihli the concern contrihules $2. supply u physician If they 
ask for It 

Mr TiroMPsoN. The very fact you estahllsheil that voluntarily would rather 
Indleiile lhat If it he put In effect hy the proper kind of a law by the State you 

woiihl probably be In favor of It, would you not? ,, 

Mr I'lK/. Yes Soinellmes I feel that I ought to be permitted to do some 

nice Ihliigs no self, wllhoiit being forced Into It by an act of the legislature. 

Mr 'I'HOMI'SON. Well, uhat would be your opinion as to unemployment In- 
suranceV That has not been asked of you, hut have you any opinion on that? 
Siii'h a law lias been passed, you know, in England. 

Mr, PiKZ. Yes; T know il. What I have been wondering Is, In connection 
with some of these schemes lhat I outlined here, Is jmst how far they .should 
go to slmll T the liber of the man himself. Is II proper that a man should be 
relieved of all sense of responsihlllly for his tiilure? Is It projwr that the 
State should step In niid relieve him of that responsihillty? Just what effect 
is It going to have on Iho eliaraeter of the man? That must he taken care of. 
There Is no <iuesllon about that. In our own work we have tried, In periods 
like lids, to very largely Increase our stocks, or staple gomls; we build up 
very large su|iplies of Ihem and try lo make as nearly as we can the employ- 
meat uidfona to tide tin* men Ihrough a )ieriod of depression. That Is not 
always possible, lint I shrink a litlle from the State going too far In some of 
the.so ventures. 

Mr. Thomcson. Of course, in Oernmny they have gone pretty far along the.se 
lines, and lo-day Cermany has iM-rhaps Increased its proilnetlvlty; Isn’t that 
trtie? 

Mr. I'll!/., (lermany has no unemployed Insnninee any more than sickness 
Insurance. That Is perfeelly safe, heeanse the Irisnrame is compulsory. In 
tJeniHiny II Is not Slide liisuriimo. It Is eomiml.sory liisuriinee, under which 
the men and the employers Ihemsidves l■onlrihnte. That is perfectly proper. 

Mr. Tiiomcson. That is what I had in mind when I spoke to you. 

Mr. I’lKZ. 1 do not like lo go so far ns to absolutely subscribe to Mr. Lloyd 
Oeorge's scheme of unemployment iii.suriinee in eonuection with sickness 


Insnranee. 

Mr. TnoMi'soN. Kvon where the iwople themselves—working iieople—are 
eonipelhsl to eonlrlhnte? 

Mr. I’lEz. tVell, I haven’t any real detinile opinion on that, e.veept the feeling 
that Ihe Stale oughi not to go so far ns to take away from a man all sense 
of responsihillty for Ids own future. I do not think It Is good for the man. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Would Hint apply to the questiou of sickness Insurance? 

Mr. 1 ’if;z. No. 

Mr. TiiouesoN. Whleh Is the on>' asked of you? 

Mr. I'lKZ. No; It would not. 

Mr. Thomi'son. What views have you got—you say yon are a raemhor of 
the Illinois MiinnfiU'tlirers’ A.s.so(iiitlon—of the tied of strong organization of 
employor-s and what Held of nellvlfy do they have, what methods do they 
employ ? 

Mr. PiEZ. I think they Imve a very proper Held. In the first place they 
help to erystallizG among the iimmifaeturers themselves opinions on the.se very 
vital questions In whIeJi all mamifiK-tiirers are concerned. I think they ought 
to coojierate very strongly, and cisiperation is proper, with the members of the 
other side to improve legislation. I think they ought to band together to resist 
any Improper demands that the other side make. There is to-day absolutely no 
chwk on the rapidly Increasing [wwor which these gentlemen on the other side 
are exerting—absolutely no clityk, except the check which employers’ associa¬ 
tions or manufacturers’ associations constitute. And I feel most strongly. If 
you are going to iwrmlt unions to grow stronger. If you are going to extend their 
privileges by legalizing picketing and boycotting and the other measures to 
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vhlch they resort, that you Imve pot to oitlier i-oimteract that liillueiui' with 
■ dry stroll#? luiinufflcturcrs* jissoclfttioiis, or you luivo ^ot to fore© tlioni to In- 
lorporate or else subject them ti^> Keileriil sui)c*rvish>n. 

Mr. Thompson. How far in the activities of such association would you 
Vhat would be Its functions so far as these lalxir problems are concerneil? 

Mr. IMez. Tlie functions are to iirjrue them out before the lejrishiture, <leveU»p 
irKuinents aKulust those which they atlvance; that has l»een our attitude rlisht 

*Mr'THl>MrsoN. Would they coopernte with one another In cases of labor 
itrlkos? 

Mr. PiKZ. Our assoclntlon, the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, is not a 
lefensive association, never deallnp with questions of strikes or thlnps of 

hat sort. . 

Mr. Thompson. Old It deal with It In the sense of publicity? 

Mr. I’lKZ. That is. It mipht. 

Mr Tiiomi’.son. To create, in the case of an einplo.ver, an Innuence to Im- 
troperly attack on certain lines—wonhl it seek to create public opinion that 
voiilil be favorable to the employer? 

Mr. I’lKZ. I think It would. I tidnk it woulil he perfectly proper. After 
ill, tliese questions have pot to be settled before the forum of public opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. That would be iierfectly proper? 

Mr. I’lKZ. That would lie perfe<-tly proper as one of Its functions. 

Mr Thompson. What other necessity woulil you feel should po into this 
woblem of the relalion of labor and capital? 

Mr. rira. That is a very wide field. In the one you have outlined I think 
hat about covers the activity of the association. 

Mr. Tit0MP.S0N. Are you an olficer of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr I’lKz. I was president for several years. 1 am honorably retired at the 
ircsciit lime. 

Mr. TfioMPHON. Doo« y«mr association, the Illinois assoclntlon, keep any 
•ecoiil of till' employees of tlie different tirms? I take It It does not. 

ytr. I’lKZ. II does not. 

Mr. Thomi'son. You do feel that Is a proiier form of activity for employers’ 
issoclations? 

Jlr. PiKz. t’l dor certain elroumstances, yea. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you consider In the light of that—you consider 
inch a list, should it be kept—what put'iiose would It serve to the employer? 

Mr. I’lKZ. It Is perfectly pro|ier. Orpanlzed labor and unorganized labor 
lolb should have their labor exchanpes, and Unit the employers should have 
some moans of druwinp on both. You can po to a union any time, to the busl- 
[U'sa representative of a union, and pot more men. You can’t go In the open 
market and pet unorpanizisl labor unless you keep a list of those, unless you 
keep In touch with the men. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon believe, then. In keepinp that list for the purjaise of 
keepinp track of tlie oharaeter of employees, whether good or efficient, or 
whether they are iieaceful or whether they are disturbers? 

Mr. I’lra. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You would? 

Mr. I’lEZ. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, that of necessity would bring you right up to the 
ciuestlon of organization? 

Mr. I'lEZ. Yes; for determining their efficiency. 

Mr. Thompson. That would bring It to the question of ki-epinp track whether 
they are members of unions or not? 

Mr. PiEz. It might. 

Mr. Thompson. That would be a perfectly consistent matter. In your opinion? 

Mr. PiEZ. Perfectly, If you want to arrive at that question. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Would It be the puriMise to furnish some other 
organization with that Information? 

Mr. Thomp.son. In the doing of that, of course, In the records of an associa¬ 
tion, they would be subject to Inspection by the members of the association? 

Mr. PiEZ. I presume so; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Either by iierusal or by written request or otherwise? 

Mr. PiBZ. I presume so. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, tliat would come very close to the proposition 
of the black list, so called? 
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.Mr. riKz. I fhink tlu*rc is a whle <niTerenc*e, Mr. Thompson, between the two. 
If you have iVairal it lni{M>s.sihIe to work In conjunction with ft certain organize* 
flon, ftinl that organization sct« al)out, williout .v<*ur knowledge, to reorganize 
your works, should you he compelled to suhinit to that sort of thing, or should 
you he frw to sehs t anvuIuTe labor that is not so afliliated? 

Mr. Thomfsov. Terhaps the use of that word was unfortunate in this case. 
I am not trying to characteriz<‘ tin* action, l)ecaiise t))at Is not our purpose 
to <lo (hat. 

Mr. I’lKZ. V\'e havr go( some men who deal with us in business whom we 
put on a Itlackllsl ; men who ha\e made inisre[)res(*ntations. We have got a 
list of eustcmiers with whom we <lo not care deal. 

Mr. Tiio.mfson. What 1 im^an Is this, wouldn’t that he what the union organi¬ 
zation wonhl <*all a hlaeklistV 
Mr. PtKZ. I presume it would he. 

Mr. Thomf.son. And ji similar action on y<*ur—on their part, toward you, 
wouhl probably fK‘ eaU(‘«| a boycott? 

Mr. PiKZ, l’rol»ahly. 

Chairman W.^^.HH. iNu's your organization, of whh'h y<ui have knowledge, 
exchange that Information? 

Mr. Viy:z. No. 

Chairman W\i,.sif. Thai is, as to tlie un<lesiral)ility of customers? 

Mr. J’M’.z. 'I’liere ar<‘ cei-lain cre<lit organizations, Mr. M'alsh, of course, that 
have tlia' Information. 

(’hairman W.Msrr Is there any adlliaf(*<l mamiraetiirors’ association tiiat 
exehnnge.s siicli Information? 

Air. I’n;/. In e(‘rlain lliu's; ye.s. 

Chairman Waisii. Are there any iinaflillnted mannfacturor.s’ associations 
1 l»at o\ehHng(‘ Infoniiallon in respect (o the (h'siralnlity or umleslrabllity of 
employes? 

Mr. IMkz. I do not know that they go so far as that. 

C'hairnum Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Vii//.. TIm* lHiiiois M;nmra<‘(urers’ Association i.s engaged in neither of 
those opepjitlona. 

Mr. TiioMFsoN. Have you any knowledge of the creation or existence of what 
Is enlUMl “strike squads” taking tl»e place of striking workmen in the lines 
of liulustry you are engaged in? 

Air. I’lKz. We never emph*y tluan. I do not know anything about tliem by 
dlreet exiH‘rlenee. 

Mr. Thomf.son. You have no opinion in referetu’e therto? 

Mr. UiEz. None that 1 care to express, because 1 lutve not given It very deep 
thought. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any information witli respect to the relation of 
the courts to tlu*.se lal)or prol>lems as to tlieir nliltiKle, whether (he court’s 
nat<'hjnoi'y and the pr<',<ent law are al>le to handle tlie proi)osition? 

Mr. riKz. I have lu*ard some (»f tlu'se gentlemen inveigh very strongly against 
the mirt at tlie hearing of tlie compensjitiou commission, but I have had a 
similar cause of complaint in tlie condiu’t of our suits, so that I do not feel 
they have been particularly a( n dlsailvaiuage In that respect. 

Mr. Thomi'son. \()« fool sort of » nitittiiil ooiiiplniiit? 

Mr. PiKZ. I fwl II (loop sjiiipiitliy wilh tlioin in soino of tlioir complaints; 
yps, sir. We Inive cot a salt Unit has boon pondInK two and one-Iiiilf years. We 
have got $2t).()0t> worth of niaoliinory working, and we have never got it. The 
suit Is still iH'ndlng. We ha\c not been aide to do anything with that, and I 
feel soniowimt aggrlevtsl in.vself soinotlines, 

Mr. Tiio.\ip.so.n. .lust take into oon.sideriition now the relation of Ihe law 
to the lalwr problem. Have you ever given any consideration ns to whether 
or not Ihe law ns It has grown up out of the past Industrial conditions is able 
to me«“t completely the prosmit state of society or organimition of Industry? 

Mr. ITK!!. The old law was not. In my opinion; but with the additions' that 
have been made In the Stale la the last three or four years, T think a great 
many causes of complaint have been wliied out. Some have been left. 

Mr. Thompson. What are those conditions? 

Mr. PtKz. In the first place, the factory act, looking after the safety of the 
men and women employed In factories; the eoinpensntIon net; the chllU-employ- 
tnent act; oeeiipntlonal-dlseases act; all those have helped In bettering condi¬ 
tions and removing a great many complaints Justly made against employment 
and employers. 
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> air. Thompson. Narrowing It down for tli»‘ proseut moment to the flehl 
bf controversy where conflict exists between the union mid your Arm, Is the 
(aw In Its present condition able to take care of that? 

Mr. PiEZ. I don't see It helps It very much. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you given any thought to whether any machinery 
might be established by law In which these conflicts might be reviewed and 
Justice given to both sides? 

Mr. PiKZ. I was a member of the Illinois Arbitration Board during one con- 
flicl, and my experience prompts me to say that a board of Ibat kiml does not 
fully cover the neeils of the situation. I believe the ai't could be expanded so 
that Investigations could be made of conditions and publicity given those 
conditions so that public opinion would Itself force a settlement. It la not 
always safe when labor makes a demand to n.ssume that the demand Is just, 
nor is It always to be un<lerst(s>d that the employer has right on his side. But 
I tlon't feel any power ought to be given to the unkin to coerce the employer or 
any power given to the employer to coertsi the union unle.ss right is on his side. 

Mr. Thosipson. How do you feed in regard to the Issuance of Injunctions? 
That the present courts or a new court might be established to have the power 
to l.ssue injunctions if neces.sary anil the isiwer to review the Inilustrlal cause? 

Mr. I’TKz. 1 think they ought to have the power. Discontent usually acts first 
anti thinks afterwards. When it gets starte<l you ought to be able either to 
renjoln tiolence and to Insist on law or you lane to give the manufacttirer or 
|emr>lo.vor an opportunity to prote< t himself from the effect of such violence, 
tnnd I think tlie latter is a very bad nlternalive. 

: Mr. Thompso.n. Of course you know .at the present time, when an employer 
'g(H‘S into court and asks an injunction, the whole matter is de<.’ldeil lrres|>ectlve 
of the inilustrlal di.sinite and tlie rights or wrongs that may exist. 

Mr. I’lra. Is that always so? I don't agree with you on that proposition. 

Air. TIIOMP.SO.X. I would say yes, of course. What I mean to say Is that as 
a matter of law the court deals only with legal rights—legal rights ilon’t include 
settlement of Industrial dlsimtes. I undersioiMl from you that you have no 
objection to giving a court furl her rights, not only to tieclde the legal right, but 
to decide the ••ight or wrong of the industrial question. 

Sir. I’lEZ. To give them .some rights. 

Air. Thompsos. You use the words “ they sliouhl have the idternatlve right of 
protect lag tliem.selves.” 

Mr. I’lEZ. Knqilo.v their own men In the defense of their property. That Is 
what I mean—employ deputies. 

Mr. Thompson. And private detectives? 

-Mr. 1‘iKz. If such are neee.ssnry. 

Air. TH01IP.SON. In protection of their own property In case of trouble? 

Air. Pitat. We don't get very much support from tile police ns a rule. 

Air. Thompson. AVhnt. in your opinion. Is the rea.son for that? 

Air. I’lKZ. That is a dw|)er question than I care to discuss. 

Air. Thompson. Do you see any danger in the use of private detectives and 
what is known sometimes ns gun sipnids? 

Air. l*iKZ. I think It is a very pernicious thing to do, and I don’t think the 
opportunity otight to be afforded to do il, but the cause ought also to be 
removed. There should not bo an opiiortunlty on the other siile to <lo violence 
until the question of right and wrong In the case has been settled. 

Air. Thompson. Do you think such an Institution as an Industrial court 
would help? 

Air. PiEz. I think that would help. I think it wituld h(?Ip very materitdiy. 
Perhn]is both sides would be willing enough and sane enough to await the 
de<-islon of such court before taking action. 

Mr. Thompson. You spoke of the Ijoard of arbitration you served on. Have 
you any views as to the kind and method of arbitration which will succeed the 
best In the settlement of disputes? 

Mr. Prez. Arbitration Is a difllcult thing. I have found It absolutely Impos¬ 
sible to sathsfy both sides. Usually both sides are dissatisfied after you get 
through. But the mere fact that both sides have the opportunity of stating 
their case before a board helps to lead to a l)etter understanding. 

Air. Thompson. When you were on the State board of arbitration you were 
called on by people to settle Individual cases? 

Air. Ptez. The trouble with the State board Is It Is always charged with 
having a itolltlcal flavor. It may or may not have, and that is a bad thing to 
Inject Into any controversy. 

38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-11 
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^r. Thompson. Iliive you given any consideration to the establishment of 
arbitration laiards In lialustrles, where they serve permanently as on the State 
board and come in i'lose eontaet with the working conditions and people? 

Mr. I’lKz. I haven't given that inuch thought; hut It should be reasonable. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you consider It a defect of the law that a union can make 
this agretuiient ami do wrongful damage without any civil liability in many 
States? 

Mr. I’lKS!. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That l.s all, Mr. Chairman. 

(lhairttatn W.vi.sii. Mr. Welnstock would like to ask you some additional ques¬ 
tions. 

CoinmlMsIont-r WKiN,sToeK. You were telling us of the experience you hail In 
New Y’ork some .vears ago with Sam Parks in the saddle, and how, despite the 
fact that he was a crook ami hrllie taker, he was knowingly kept In the saddle 
hy the unions, so that yon fonml It impossible to do business under those cir- 
cuinstances. 

Mr. PiKz. He was convicted, as you remember, Mr, Welnstock. That is the 
rea.son 1 said he was a crook—because he was a convicted one. 

ttominlsHloner Weinstock. Could be have been a bribe taker If there had been 
no brlbi giver? 

Mr. IMP'.. You can’t have one without the other; but if a man puts a gun up 
against your head, what are you going to do? 

Coinmlssloner Wkin,stock. I suppose 1 would cough up It there was nothing 
else possible. 

Mr. Pira. That Is exactly what you would do, and that Is what any employer 
would do. I have got .lust that kind of spirit. 

Coinmlssloner WEi.NS'roi'K, I am not thoroughly familiar with the history of 
Sam Parks; I simply have an InqH'rfect recoihvtirm of the circumstances, but 
as near as 1 < an recollei t. he was In the saddle for quite a while. 

Mr. PiEZ. Quite a hmg time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you tell us about how long? 

Mr. PiEz. I would not venture. Perhajis six or seven years. I am not real 
certain. He had succt'eded In getting a considerable wage Increase for the men. 
That Is one thing, of course, that helped him maintain him.self In the saddle 
and I presume the men felt whatever else he could get was simply a perquisite 
of the Job. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I presume It Is safe to say that practically all of 
the time he was there he was a crook? 

Mr. PiEZ. He may not have started ns one. Perhaps opportunitv made him one 

Commissioner Weinstock. If it Is a fact he was a crook for a good deal of 
that time, did not the mamifaclurers who were hold up as stated here have the 
amplest possible time to bring him to Justice? 

Mr. PiEz. Very likel.v. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, were not the employers to blame for not hav¬ 
ing brought him to Justice? 

Mr. PlEz. Taking It from a thisiretical, highly moral point of view, yes, sir- 
from a practical point of view, I am not so certain. The consequence of en¬ 
gaging with a man like Parks, If you are In the construction business In a market 
like New York—a man who holds absidutely In his power the entire labor situa¬ 
tion In the Held you are engageil In, I think would make a man think twice before 
he woulil iiroceed against him. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. As I recollect the circumstance. Parks was brlbeil 
by certain employers to declare strikes against other certain emplo.vers. 

Mr. PiKZ. That was the rumor at the time. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That was proven at the time? 

Mr. PiKz. I understand that was the rumor at the time. I don’t know what 
the proof was. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If that Is the fact, were not those employers who 
bribed Parks to declare a strike as much to blame as Parks? 

Mr. Piee. Just as criminal, and ought to have gone to the penitentiary with 
him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Did they? 

Mr. PiBz. 1 didn't hear of any of them going. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So that it was a sort of one-sided punishment? 

Mr. PiEZ. PiipIMiment usually Is. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What steps do employers take to drive out of 
their ranks dishonest employers? 
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Mr. Pisa. They are taking more and more. All of this question has lieen much 
better generalized In the last 10 years or more. I don’t know whether you are 
an employer or manufacturer or not, but I think the standard of morals Is 
higher to-day in every line of business than It ever was before, and I think the 
assia'lntlons have a very large field doing Just that sort of thing. We are, of 
course, small fry, and Parks, of course, held up the little fellows as well as the 
big. We had no interest In declaring strikes on the other fellow; we were simply 
the victims. He made It impossible to do anything exceid bow to his wishes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You called attention also to the fact that collective 
bargaining hod proven In your experience very unsatisfactory. What Is the 
weak spot? Why did collective bargaining prove unsatisfactory? 

Mr. PiEZ. The weak spot In all cases is the great dilliculty In ileterminlng any 
standard by which to judge what Is a fair day's work. There Is so much 
variety In the metal trades, of course that It Is imisisslhle to use any yanlsfiek 
by wliich to measure a fair day’s work, and there Is an opportunity for a vei-y 
wide difference of opinion. The unscrupulous, conscienceless employer may de¬ 
mand more than he is entltletl to. At the same time the unwilling employee 
may be very unwilling to do ns much as he ought to. There Is always that 
difference. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If that Is the weak S|)ot under collective bargain¬ 
ing, Isn’t It likely also to be the weak spot under Individual bargaining? 
Wouldn’t that apply to both lamdltlons? 

Mr. PiEz. No, sir; because Individuals are engaged in a certain general Hue of 
work, and quite frequeidly while you have no direct standard you have an in¬ 
direct standard of measurement. If you have ever seen a lathe operate, you 
know it has a capacity for a certain de|)th of cut and a certain speed. It may 
travel an Inch or 2 Inches In a certain specified time. It Is comparatively easy 
to cominite mathematically Just how long that machine will take to remove a 
certain amount of metal, but you can only do It mathcinatlcally. It Is not In 
the foreman’s head or the workman’s head. It is a matter of mathematical 
calculation. It la a complex problem deiw'iiding on the character of the tool 
and the amount of power you put Into It. So that In each case you have cer¬ 
tain factory peculiarities which may make It a very difficult problem. I am 
talking more particularly of our own work, where there Is very little repetition. 

(tommlssloner Weinstock. In your work you have the elflciency system? 

Mr. PiEz. As fiir as It can be proiwriy and ecoiaanically applied. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Under the efliclency system there Is an Incentive 
offered a man for higher elliciency? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And your system of scientific management applies 
In Instances where men are worth above the standard. If they prove them- 
selies as being worth above the standard they are rewarded accordingly? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Each man gets all he can make himself worth? 

Mr. PiEZ. Y’es, sir. 

Oommissloner Weinstock. But he starts with a standard wage, I take it? 

Mr. Piez. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. A standard or guaranteed sum? 

Mr. Piez. Yes; he only earns so much. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But with Increa.seil effort he can earn still more? 

Mr. PtEZ. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It would seem to me under your scientific system 
the opiKirtunlty for collective bargaining would be better than where there Is 
no scientific' system, because there would be room, It would seem, for collective 
bargaining In determining the standard wage--the minimum wage and working 
conditions. The employer would be protected by a system of getting out of a 
man his best. Why can not collective bargaining go hand In hand with sci¬ 
entific management? 

Mr. Piez. It can; hut it has to be approached at a very radically different 
angle than It Is approached to-day. Where a demand Is made for a certain hori¬ 
zontal wage. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That would be a minimum wage? 

Mr. Piez. That may be a minimum, but It Is impossible as a minimum, be¬ 
cause It takes no cognizance of the condition Itself. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Couldn’t that be adjusted by arbitration on boUi 
Sides? 

Mr. Piez. It certalnlyt could. 
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Ciiwiiilssiiiiu-r W'EiNsrocK. The employers’ ornnnizatlons in Chicago—tate 

the metnl Iniiles, are they orgntiizeil? 

Mr. I'fEZ. W’e Iiave a branch of (he metal trade here. 

('oniitiisslonor U'ki v.si ock. 'I'licrc am;' ho some good reason that I, as a lay¬ 
man, do not know anydiinj; ahont, but w/ll you point out why could not the 
rnotal trades, witli th<! Iron association, come together and ud.)ust these dlffer- 
enco.s, assimdng there are unreasonable points on both sides—why could not 
tliey he adjusted by reasonable diseusskui and submission to some thiril party, 
where they could not he jiitreed tipon? 

Mr. PiKZ. lieeau.se few of the sbop.s work under the same condltlon.s. A great 
many of them Iniven't reached tbclr high degree of efllciency. Many of them 
use ohl tools. 

Commlsslomw Wkin- .stock. You were going on to explain that the conditions 
In ilKTen'id shops were so dlft'ia-ent it would he hard to standardize them. 

Mr. I'lKz. Vi's; I Ihink It will probably evontuall.v <lo that. It is most prob- 
td)ly a ver.v lu'optu* field for this conunission (<► investigate, 

tlommlssioner Wkinstock. Ifow cun the day be brought nearer when that 
will ta‘ the prevailing condilion? 

.Mr. I’lKZ. I am afraid that is a more proper question to you gentlemen than 
to UW‘. 

Clouinilssloner Wici.nskk k. Hut we want help, and from just such men ns 
you. 

Mr. I'lKz. I wotdd be glad to give you help, but I haven't given that par- 
(Icidar phase slialy enough to give an opinion that would be worth while. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. You also S[Hike about some system whereby there 
could be hearings on both sides with a view of settling any dlflicultles—any 
dllTerences that might develop betwmul employers and workers—some Ca¬ 
nadian board. Do .\ou liave such hearings before or after cessation of work? 

Mr. I'lKz. Preferably before, and I wouhl enjoin both sides from taking any 
ste|)H during such liearing. 

<'ommissloner Wkinstock. You would prevent the employer from locking 
out tile workers? 

.Mr. PiKz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. And prevent the workingmen from resorting to 
strikes? 

Mr. PiKZ. Yes; iilcketing and such tilings. 

Commissioner Wkin.stock. Kubstantially yon would favor the Canadian 
system ? 

Ml'. I’lKZ. Subslantlally. I very strongly favor the Canadian system of 
arbitration. 

Commi.ssbnier M'kinstock. Whereby tbere can be no strikes or lockouts in 
public utilities until after tlie State has Intervened and endeavored to bring 
about an unilerslaiiding? 

Mr. PiKz. Yes; and ventilated both sides. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Y’ou would favor that? 

Mr. PiKz. I I'aMir tliat very strongly. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. That would tend to minimize strikes? 

Mr. PiKZ. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Mkin,stock. And bring about more cordial relations between 
employer ami workers? 

Mr. I'lKz. It would give time to bring about retlection, and I think they 
would lie more reasonable than after they have mauled each other. 

t-omnilssioner Wkinstock. In .vour Judgment that would be one way to 
nilniiiilze labor troubles and bring about better labor conditions? - 

Mr. PiKz. 1 slioiibl tliink tliat would be one of the recommendations that the 
commissions slmiild suliinit. 

Coimnissioiier Wkinsi-ock. Tliat Is all. 

Chairman Wvtsii, Mi-, Oarretson would like to ask you a question or two. 

Commissioner C.miukison. Speaking of the Canadian act, you are familiar 
with Its workings? 

Mr. PiEZ. I have heard it descrlhetl. 

Commissioner C.itikkison. You have had no personal contact with It? 

Mr. PiEz. I have had no personal contact with It. 

Comnilssloner O.miiietson. .\re you aware of the fact It is admitted on that 
side of the line, even by the officers who have administered It, that it has 
been Invariably utilized by employers to fortify themselves In the period In 
which no ttctloj) could take place? 
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Mr. PiEZ. I did not know any such charge as tliat reste<l agalii-st the net. 

Commissioner Gabkbtson. I'ou liuve had no opportunity to read tlie testi¬ 
mony that has been given on that subject here? 

Mr. PiEZ. No, sir. 

t'onimissioner Garretson. A little Investigation I think will convince you 
as to whetlier or tiot It has been so utilized. 

Mr. I'lEz. How would that weigh against the act? 

Commissioner Garretson. How wottld tliat weigh against the act? 

Mr. PIEZ. Yes; why should that bo counted against tlie act? Does lliat 
destroy the effectiveness of tlie act? Can’t you remove tliat effect urged 
against the act and make it a good workable act? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; take that feature out. 

Mr. Piez. That Is wliat I mean. 

Comirdssloner Garretson. Let's go back to Sam Parks. 

Mr. I'lEZ. Tliat is ancient histor.v. 

Commissioner Garret.son. I know it is. I Just want one more touch of it. 
Take it from a basis of pure etldcs. 

Mr. I’lEz. I’ure etldcs? 

Commissioner Garretson. Pure ethics for a monient. Is a lirlber or a man 
wild sells hini.self worse? 

Mr. I’lKz. Tliere is only one aii.swer to Hint question. I think that both- 

Comml.s.sioiier Garre'i'son. I will go this far along tlie road. I say to you 
T tadieve tlie man \\iio sells iiimself is a criminal and ought to he convicted. 

Mr. Piez. I will say to you a man who buys him ought also to be convlcteil. 

Coiiiniissioner Garretson. In your experience in dealing with men of tlie 
I’arks style- 

Mr. I’lKz. I did not say I bought Mr. Parks. 

Commissioner Garretson. I know it. 

Mr. PiKz. I want that clear. 

Commissioner Garretson. I did not sa.v I was bought, either. In ileallng 
with representatives of lalior and dealing witli tlie employers of lalior, in 
.voiir own personal experience, have you found more men in labor circles read.v 
to 1)0 bought tiian you found purchasers on tlie other side? 

.Mr. Piez. Parka was my only experience, and tliat wasn't a direct one. AH 
the otlier felb.ws I have met in labor circles have been very straiglit fellow.s. 

I have differed with them on many subjects. I liave ni'ver liinl the opportunity 
to buy them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you found anybody you bidieved was ready 
to purchase on tlie other side? 

Mr. I’lEZ. I presume where men are wllllug to sell some men are willing to 
hii.v, wliere tlie.v can profit by it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you presume one piireliaser would have given 
I'arks the reputation he had? 

Mr. PtEz. He would have to be a pretty big piiri-liaser. 

Commissioner Garretson. He would have to wliolesale? 

Mr. Piez. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yon spoke that when you were dealing with the 
men in matters of wages and conditions you were the agent of the consumer; 
that when you were ilealing witli the consumer you were tiie sales agent for 
the men. Assuming that that is correct, a man In that position, placing himself 
in that attitude, if he desires to take advantage of the two opportunities, it 
would be an Ideal condition for abuse, would it not? 

Mr. Piez. It certainly would he; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. You say that under the system that has grown up 
you have been able to sell in the last 10 years 20 iier cent cheaper to the con¬ 
sumer? 

Mr. Piez. We have been forced to sell. 

Commissioner Garretson. At any rate, that Includes being able. If you sur¬ 
vive? 

Mr. Piez. That is It. 

Commissioner Garretson. How much Increase has there been In the wages of 
your men during the period that 20 per cent has been taken off the selling price? 

Mr. Piez. I should say probably a general advance during that period of 
about SO per cent, I prestime; perhaps more. 

Commissioner Garretson. What has been the increase in the cost of living? 

Mr. Piez. According to the tables, perhaps the same. 
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Coimiils-sloner (Jabbkthon. What tables? 

. 1 ... p.. « 

W fH‘r rent that porlod? Poes not the Government table show 

“^Mr rlp?/!’'^'rha(*lnly covers a part of It, don’t (hey? They simply cover the 

*c,mi’l'i‘l.ssimier (iAK/iKTsoN. Is there any nonpartisan table that shows less? 

Mr. I’lKZ. Tlial yon will have to answer tor yourself, ion evidently know 

more nhont (hat than 1 do. . i i 

Coitind.ssioner \inmr.so.v. I have been jaittin? them in evidence lately. 

Mr. I’lra. Probably. 

t’omiiil.s.sloncr (1 vhiikt.so.v. .Sworn tables from all .source.s. 

Mr. I’lKZ. I want to correct one impression. I said our men advanced about 
30 piT cenl. 'I’liey may have Rone up 40 or fiO per cent. I am talking entirely 
from memorv, and If you want timt 1 would he glad to give them to you. 

Oominlsslo'ner (Jauuktson. I don't want to know what the difference in wages 
is, hut the UllVereiice in earnings. I am using those in distinction. 

Mr. I’lra. I don't think wages have gone up faster than the cost of living. 

Commissioner (1 muiktson. I>o you know, as a general proposition, where wages 
have advanceil fastcw than the cost of living? 

Mr, I’ Kx. I think during the Parks period they advanced very materially in 


certain trades for a time. 

Commissioner (iAiiKKisoN. Was that Sam alone, or others? 

Mr. I’lEZ. Sara and others. 

Commissioner tiAiiuKtsoN. When men are confronted with a condition—that 
la, in commercial i)ur.sults—wliere It is necessary to pay tribute if they are to 
continue In a certain ik'ld of trade, have you any opinion us to whether the 
moral sense or prollt comes out winner ordinarily? 

Mr. PiEii. That depends altogether on the man. 

Cotnml.ssloner (iAUUKTsoN. It won’t apply to a class? 

Mr. PiEZ, It won’t aj)ply to what? 

Commissioner Caiuieison. A class. 

Mr. PiEZ. Well, I tliink it might Im‘ broad enough to Include a class. 

Coimnl.s.sl<mer C, tuunrsox. Wlial Is the common rule? Will the profits take 
precedence over moral .scruples? 

Mr. I’li:/.. I don’t think It Is a matter of scruples so much ns It is a matter 
of moral courage. 

Commlssloin'r Cabret.son. He can pre.serve his scruples If he has the courage? 

Mr. PiKZ. Tiiat is hardly a fair statement of it, is it? 

Commissioner C-MtiiKisoA', I don't know. 

Mr. PiKz. I am asking yon. 

Commissioner Cabbeison. I was asking you. 

Mr. I’lEz. I wonhl like to have a little reciprocity on that. I would like to be 
able to ask you occasionally. 

ttotmnlssloner C.cbbei.son'. You refer to the fact you could not run a business 
without discipline. I am not fully agreed with that, but as long as you have 
been In the seiwice you ought to he reasonably familiar with what old condi¬ 
tions furnish the foundation for the demand of the average union in regard to 
discipline. I'o you know what they were? 

Mr. Piez. Some of them. 

Commissioner Cabbkvson. From your standpoint upon what was it based? 

Mr. Piez. Probably excessive demands made ui>on the men by some em¬ 
ployers. 

Commissioner Cabbetsox. Isn't It true that the ordinary pha.se of discipline 
—bearing in mind I am much more familiar with discipline in some lines than 
I am others- 

Mr. Pitas. 1 don’t refer to disclplltie ns inilltar.v discipline, but a sort of co¬ 
operative spirit that must exist. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. I am referring to the discipline that means loss of 
their rights, that means loss of a hearing, either discharge or a mark, as the 
case may be. Isn’t it largely founded on conditions that existed prior to the 
existence of the union, of favoritism, making of places for incompetent rela¬ 
tives, and other performances of that character? 

Mr. Piez. I don’t know of any business In 'which the methods you have Just 
referred to woiil4 to success. 
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Commissioner Qabbetson, It Is a secondary question sometimes to taking 
care of relatives. 

Mr. I'lEz. If you take care of too many I think the bu.slnes8 would probably 
break Its back. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I know railroad companies that haven’t a relative, 
and I know others that run a foundling asylum. 

Mr. PiEz. 1 am sorry for the stockholders. 

Commissioner Gabretson. So am 1. 1 have expressed my-self sorry on many 
occasions. V’ou si)oke of welfare work, that you had a feeling you ought to be 
permitted to do certain things without being comiielled to. 

Mr. PiEz. I think It gives a person better satisfuctloii. 

Commissioner Gabretson. A better taste In llie luoutli? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiiuetson. Unless It was compelled, wliat proportion of em¬ 
ployers In general, us far as your e.xperlence goes, would do those tidngs? How 
many employers do you know of—what lias your experience shown you In 
regard to sickness insurance? How many put It In? 

Mr. PiEz. My experience with tlie emiiloyers is evidentl.v mucli more favor¬ 
able, and I have a much higher oiiinlon of them than you swin to have. 
Commissioner Gabretson. Is your experience wider with them tlian mine? 

Mr. PtEz. With manufacturers, I believe. 

Commissioner GAKiurrsoN. 1 said with the employers. 

Mr. PiEz. I am talking about manufacturers. 

Commissioner Gjaeketson. How many out of every one hundred liave acel- 
dent insurance? 

Mr. PiKZ. I am not going Into your field. ProbabI.v you are an expert on 
that. I wouldn’t venture an opinion In your field, but I do know my own. I 
know the men I liave associated with in these associations, and I say a great 
many of them do nice things and do them witliout force or Constraint- 
Commissioner Gauketson. And how many do It? 

Mr. PiEz. There are some who do not. 

Commissioner Gabretson. How many within your knowledge have a sick 
insurance plan? 

Mr. Pie/. Most of the larger institutions liave It. The smaller employers cun 
hardl.v afford to have It. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The most of the large institutions have sick In¬ 
surance? 

Mr. PiEz. Some to my knowledge have some heneflcial Insurance scheme. 
Commissioner Gabretson. Beneficial and sickness Insurance are two differ¬ 
ent thlnpcs. 

Mr. PiEz. Hardly that. Why do<>s not one cover the other? 

Commissioner G.arretson. But as sickness Insurance, pure and simple. Is It 
very common? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes; It Is quite common among employers. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Take the Illinois Manufacturers’ A.ssoclation, what 
proportion of them have it? 

kir. P 1 KZ..Y 0 U are a.sklng a very broail question that would require some 
analysis to answer, but I think a great many large manufacturers have It. 
Commissioner Gabretson. Can you furnish the number of those? 

Mr. PiEz. I will try to. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I would bo glad to have It. 

Mr. PtEz. Yes; I think It will probably Improve your opinion when you get It. 
Commissioner Gabretson. I want to know If the manufacturers are better 
IBople than the railroads of Illinois. 

Mr. PiEZ. They are probably average people with the same frailties and 
vlrtties. 

Commissioner Gabretson. If they have the same average of sickness Insur¬ 
ance that the railroad companies have, you are playing a mighty lone hand. 
That Is all. 

Chairman Waish. Mr. Ballard would like to ask you a few questions. 
Commissioner Bali-abd. You spoke of the cost of wages and the cost of living. 
1)0 you tliink the standard of living has been Increased or not In the last 10 or 
15 years on the part of workmen and the public generally? 

Mr. PiEz. I think so. 

Commissioner Bablabd. You think it Is not so much the cost of living as It 
Is the cost of high living that has Increased? 
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Mr, PiKZ. There Is a Kroat demand that people j?enerally make for things 
that to ho consUloroil hixurlos, 

ComnilsNfonor Ballard. You haven’t found flour advanced? 

Mr. Pn:z. No, sir. 

Commissioner Bulard. That is cheaper than it was before. 

Mr. i*jKX. So i.s sugar, , , xt. 11 > 

Comrnl.ssloner 11 am.\ui>. Von spok«’ of the niotal trades and the molders 
assoelnllon heliig iiiiloiis you eould not trt'at with, hut you did treat with some 
of the worn 1 workers’ unions. 

Mr. I’lKz. We deal with the earpenters and millwrights. 

UoimnNsioner lUi You are willing to treat with unions that are fair? 

Mr. I’lKZ. It dep«*nds on the l<*adershlp of the unions. 

Uotniulssloner Lvi.t-aro. That is all. 

Chairman AVvi.srt. Mr. T.eniuui would like to ask a question or two. 
Commissioner 1,kn\o\. I would like to ask you a question and have you 

reply hv oomninnh'aflofj. if you will. The suhstantlal thing-- 

.Mr. ihKz. W ill y«»u have tliat questhm sent to me, or .shall I take It down 


nowM I am not a shorthand oi)erator. 

C<»mmiss}oner Lfnnon. The suhstantlal thing for Avhleh this commission is 
erentod Is to ascertain tlie underlying causes of industrial unrest, and report 
to Coii'Tress such roTuedies as tin* commission helleves might help cure or 
eliminate tills unrest which. In part, may h<‘ consldere<l dangerous to our 
civilization. I would like to ask you a great lot of questions to bring that out, 
hut ther<* Is not tinu'. Tli(‘ w(‘ather is nice, and on your w’ay to New York 
you can .study it. 

Mr. I’lFz. AM right. Yon want me to answer that. 

Chairman W’\i.sit. lie said you eould think tluit out and give us your host 
construciiw suggestion after thought and simd It to the secretary of the 
eommlsslou. Prof. Conuuoiis would like to ask a question. 

t’ommlssloner Com.mons. You stated you were on the Illinois State Board of 
Arhltrathm awhile. 

.Mr. PiKz. F<»r .lu^t a short ])eri<Ml. 

(NaumlssloiuT CoM^ro^s. And your experience show’ed the reason that hoard 
wms not ePectlve was iMs ause It was either actively or supposed to be political? 

Mr. PiKZ. 'rhe general ft*eling w’us It w’as piditlcal. Of course, it was an 
appolnt(Ml hoard. 

Commlsshmer Commons, Appointed hy the governor? 

Mr. TMkz. Apixilnled hy the governor. The members of the board at that 
—(here were thr(‘e of us. I have nev<T had any connection w'ith poU- 
ti<*s. so that I cculd hardly he conshlere<l i>olltical, and as far as T know the 
others wen* not politl<*a1. I think the hoard did actually try to fill the function 
of the act. hut the general feeling both among employers and the laboring 
i lns^es was It did have n political flavor and therefore it didn’t resort to it and 


<ii<l n<*t have confidence in it. 

(\umni'j'<ion<‘r Com.mons. l>id your exj>erienco suggest any way hy which 
sm h Imard <<*uhl he constituted tliat would not have this reputation or not have 
thN iilas <»f poHtU's? 

Mr. I’lKz. Well, it did. T always felt a larger hoard. In the first place, w’as a 
better hoard, heenuse In some of tlu' larger cr>ntroversles It is a pretty heavy 
bunlen to put on three men, and I believe that a hoard that has perhaps one 
nuunher appolntinl hy the State and two members appointed by each of the two 
sides might he more etTe< tIve. 

Commissioner Commons. By the two sides, applying to Illinois, what woiild 
he the organization? 

Mr. PiKz. Say, in the case of a manufacturer’s controversy with his men, 1 
wouhl conshler the union Involved as one side and the manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion as the other sidi\ 

Commissioner Commons. That would mean a temporary hoard. 

Mr. I'lEZ. A temporary bonr<l for I'ach controversy. You don't get, of course, 
continuity of de<*lslons in that case. 

Commissioner Commons. W’as the hoard you were on permanent? 

Mr. PiKz. A j'K'rmanent Ixninl. We have an act In Illinois that covers a 
‘permanent State h«»nrd of arbitration. 

Commissioner Commons. I understand that act has been ineffective. 

Mr. PiE«. It has been very ineffective. 
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Commissioner Commons. I was trying to get at yonr lilen how to lnii>r<.ve 
hat. Take the permanent board. How would you get rid of that political 
bias ? 

Mr. PiEz. I would give the eniplo.ver and the working people an opportunity 
to .suggest names from which a selection should be made. 

Commissioner Co.mmons. Is that not done at the pre.sent time? Were you 
not nominated by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association? 

.Mr. I’lKZ. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. The governor Jtist plc.ked you out? 

Mr. I’lKZ. Just picked me out, I think. I don’t know how the honor came to 
me. It was very unsought for. I tried to dodge It, but I could not. 

Coininl.ssioner Co.mmons. You would have the manufacturers submit a cer¬ 
tain number to be selected from? 

Mr. I’lEZ. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Co.mmon.s. And the unions to submit a certain number? 

Mr. I’lKZ. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, would you have them receive salaries? 

Mr. I’lra. While in service, yes. 

Commissioner Comiions. A per diem salary? 

Mr. I’lKZ. Yes; a per diem salary. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you have it a so-called jnibllc representative 
in any wa.v? 

Mr. PiEZ. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. IIow would you have them nominated? 

Mr. I’lKZ. I am afraid to suggest the member of tlie court; he might be a 
good presiding ollicer. 

Commissioner Commons. An ex oflicio Judge of the court? 

Mr. Ptkz. Yes; I think he might represent the public. 

Coniml.ssloner Commons. He could not s<>rve—devote his whole time to the 
worii? 

Mr. Ptkz. No; hut I don’t think It would take his Mliole lime. 

Commissioner Commons. You think they should have a stuff? 

Mr. PiEz. Yea; to take up tlie smaller controversies. 

Commissioner Commons. How would you select that stalT? 

Mr. Prcz. I would leave that with the board. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you have them under civil service? 

Mr. PiKz. Yea. 

Commissioner Commons. Subject to examination? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes. 

Comml.ssloner Commons. Would they be mediators? 

Mr. Ptkz. They ought to be selected for that purpose. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think a clvlI-servlce examination would 
bring that out? 

Mr. PiEZ. It does not always. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think constituting a clvll-servIce commis¬ 
sion—six selected by the employers anil six by the union—should he a Joint 
civil-service commission? 

Mr. PiEz. I think that would probably be the best wa.v to arrange It. ' 
Commissioner Commons. Does It occur to you that that would eliminate the 
politics? 

Mr. PiEz. It ought to. 

Commissioner Commons. Why? 

Mr. PiEz. Because the Interests of the two are so vital that they ought to 
see to It that they get the proper men. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think It would he sulticlently Imixirtant for 
this commission to recommend some system as that, that would eliminate 
politics from the State boards of misllatlon? 

Mr. PiEZ. I would like to look Into that further and write you about It. 
Commissioner Commons. Do you consider that a plan like this would be 
something that could be considered? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes; I do. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, the raeinhers, you think, neeil not give their 
whole time, but they might employ subordinates? 

Mr. PiEz. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, that board thus constltnteil, which would be 
a large board, would be a clvll-servlce commission to appoint mediators? 

Mr. PiEZ. Yes. 
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CImmiilHsloiicr Commons. And they should have powers—what kln<I of powers 

P,’;;’’'vou'winiid have lo ttlve the.n sun.inary powers, I presume. 
Coii)ml.ssionfr Commo.ns. Would you give them power to make Investigations 

wfu'h!";'.. au,- J.o.r„ ofn IhnvCened strlAe. 

Commissioner Co muons. Anil would glee them power to subpcena ultnessesT 

Coinmlssioner’ Commons. And subpmna ttioiii to bring in books? 

CoimnlsslomT Commons. And they wouhl try to bring about settlement? 

Mr. I’lKii. Yes. 

Oonifulssloner Commo.vs. And If they could not do so, what? 

Mr. ViKZ. Hefer it to the board. 

Commissioner Commons. And that would be final? 

Commissioner Com.mons. Have you considered how you could extend that to 
the State, as well as l'’ederal Covermnent? 


Mr. I'lKi!. I have not. 

Coitimlssiouer Commons. OlThand, does there seem to be any reas(»n why It 
should not be extemled to the Federal (iovernmenl? 

Mr. 1*11 z. I can not see any reason—none tlmt I can think of Just now. 

Commissioner Commo.ns. During your ineumbeney In this board were any 
strikes you had to deal with Inter.state in character? 

Mr. I’lKZ. We dealt uith one sn lt( hmen'.s strike here. 

Commissioner Co.mmo.ns. Did that involve otiier States? 

Mr. Yes; It threatened to Involve others. 

Commissioner ('ommons. Did your (lower extend to any other trade? 

Mr. I’lEZ. I think Mr. Whitney, who represented the trainmen’s union, prac¬ 
tically aci'ctited the findings of this committee to extend to several points— 
Omaha, Kansas City, and St. Louis; this was some live or six years ago, one 


strike in (luestion. 

Chairman Wxi.sii. I iiromlsed this witness protection us to his train. 

Mr. PiKZ. I have to be in rhlladelplda to-morrow. 

Commissioner Wkinstix k. Tlie iirofe.s.sor here has offered certain suggestions, 
and your remarks are Inviteil to this (piestlon; Imagine the link manufacturers 
nominating 12 men and the labor organizations nominating 12 men, and Imagine 
those 24 men appointed by the commission, and that condition arising In your 
own Indusiry, and you selecting 3 employers out of the panel of 12 and the 
workers selecting ,3 workers out of thi» imnel of 12, and these 6 sitting as a 
board of conciliation; <lo you know' of any reason why that plan should not 
work out ns a board of mediation and conciliation? 

Mr. I’lEZ. It might, because, after all. both sides have got to get together. 

Chairman W.xi.sii. We an' going to exctise Mr. I’lez now. 

Commissioner Weinstock. If you can see any weak spots In that, I wish you 
would let us know. 

Mr. I’lEZ. I will give tlmt my best thought. 

Chairman 1 V.\lsii. Call your next witness. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. WALKER. 


Mr. Thompson. You may state your name, please. 

Mr. Wai,keb. John II. lYalker. 

Mr. Thompson. Where do you live? 

Mr. WAI.KKB. At Danville, III. 

Mr. Thompson. What position do you hold with any labor organization? 
Mr. Wai.keb. President of the Illinois State FiMeration of I.nbor. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president of that organization? 
Mr. Walkeb. About 10 months. 

Mr. Thompson. What jmsltlon dbl you occupy prior to that time? 

Mr. Walkeb. President of the Illinois Miners’ Union. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that connected with the United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Walkeb. That Is the largest district In It. 

Mr. Thompson. How long were you In that imsltlon? 

Mr. Walkeb. Between seven and eight years. 
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Mr. Thompson. What were yoa Ootog before that, as fur as the union was 

concerned ? 

Mr. Walkeb. I acted as n member of the executive board of that, and as the 

district president and International organizer and district organizer. 

Mr. Thompson. For how many years has your activity In olltclal ixisitlous 

continued? 

Mr. WAbKEB, Fifteen years the 18th of Inst June. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the purpose of the organization of the Illinois .State 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Walker. To insist In seeing that tho.se who work for a living get ns full 
Justice as po.sslble. 

Mr. Thompson. How Is the Jurisdiction of that order differentiated from that 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor In Chicago or the local craft? How is It 
supi>ose<I to operate and the system of Its operation? 

Mr. Walker. The Illinois State Fmleration of I.abor has not got any posi¬ 
tive authority In dealing with the affairs of the other organizations that make 
It up, except as delegated by those organizations. The Illinois .State Federation 
of l>ubor, ns I understand It, Is supposed to perforin the same duties and exer¬ 
cise the same powers and assume the same responsibility for the trade-unions 
In the State as the Chicago Federation of I.abor has in this city or the 
American Federation of Lnlior has in the country. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any possibility of difflculty between the Chicago 
Federation of Labor In Chicago and the Illinois State Fwleratlon of Labor? 

Mr. AValker. There Is likely to arise differences of opinion In the matter of 
policy. 

Mr. Thompson. Your body la afflllated with the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. AValkfji. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And holds a charter from them? 

Mr. AVai.keb. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And the Chicago Federation of I.abor does the same thing? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. I take It that the constitution and by-laws of the American 
Federation of Labor would show the Jurisdiction and authority of your body, 
would It not? 

Mr. AValker. Yes; I think It clearly sets forth the authorltv of the State 
union. 

Mr. Thompson. Are all the organizations afliliated with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, and by that means afflllated with your organization? 

Mr. AA'^aj.keb. No. 

Mr. Thompson. And It is optional with the unions in this State as to whether 
they want to afflilate with you? 

Mr. AA'alker. The by-laws of the American Fisleratlon of Labor makes It In¬ 
cumbent for the unions in this Slate to afflilate with the Illinois State Federa¬ 
tion of Labor, but no penalty is inflicted If they do not, and some are not 
afflllated. 

Mr. Thompson. And If they are not afflllated they do not contribute to the 
maintenance of your organization? 

Mr. Walker. They do not contribute financially; no. 

Mr. Thompson. AVImt Is the attituile of your organization In regard to in¬ 
dustrial unions, where a bod.v In this State is a nienib<>r of the American Feder¬ 
ation of Labor, but Is not afflllated with your body? 

Mr. AA’’ai.keb. AVe render them every assistance we can. Just the same as 
though they were affiliated with us. but we do not feel under the same obliga¬ 
tions to them as though they were. 

Mr. Thompson. Your attitude to them in that respect would be the same as 
to any organlzeii labor? 

Mr. Walker. I believe I can say yes to that question. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a printed constitution or by-laws of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor? 

Mr. AValkeb. I have some at home. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish a copy? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally speaking, what have been the activities of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor since you have been president of It? 

Mr. Walker. Well, we have looked Into the matter of the laws as they exist 
in the State, as they affect the workers, with a view of making matters adjust 
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; aiul \V4* bnvt* looki^l Into the ro<.'or(lM of some of the men who have 
made those Jaws, ko as to delerniiiie their uttltn<lo against labor. Ami where 
workers have bwn unorganized arid their wages and hours of labor, and the con- 
dldoiiH of luh<»r have Ihm'u unfair, or absolutely tinjust, we have done what we 
eould to r»‘ined.v that, ami have rlone what we could to organize them. And 
where tliey have hi'en (u‘ganize<l W(‘ have rendered assistance to get Im- 
pnrveinent in wag<‘s and In tlie lauirs of hdror. 

^^r. Thompson. What control has your organization over unions afRllateil with 
it, and how wouhl that control, If any. he evidenced? 

Mr. Wai.kkk. We have no positive c<introI at all. 

Mr. 'Phomi’kon. Have y<ai a right to exjxd an atflllafed member, perhaps? 

Mr. Wai.keb. We have lurt a right to exiKd aliiliated inentbers that comply 
with the law. 

Mr. Tiio.MrsoN. You hold conventions in the State? 

Mr. Wai.kk.r. Yes; every year. 

Mr. Tiio.mi'son. Arrd the convention Is the supreme lawmaking power? 

Mr. Wai.kku. Yes; just as In the A. P. L. 

.Mr. Thompson. Assuming your laidy should pass a law which did not con- 
lll<’t with any law of the A. P. L.. and them as.sume that some member of some 
organization y(ui are airiHate<l with broke that law, could yon expel Idm? 

Mr. Wai.kku. That matter would liave to be taken up in the State eonven- ’ 
lion, ami the penalty f(U* failure to perform those duties la fixed in the State 
fed(*rall<»n so as to enable us to (‘X]>el tliem. 

Mr. I'lioMpHON. If the convention should decide to expel them, would they 
have the power? 

Mr. Wai.kku. If they were acting within Ihe laws of the American Federation 
of I.ahor. 


Mr. THOMP.SON. Assuming there was no conflict, would they have the right? 

Mr. Wai.kku. We \\<mld not ha\e tlie right to expel any member of an organi¬ 
zation unless under tin* laws of the American PcHlerntion of Labor we were 
given that authority. 

Mr. THO.MPSON'. Will the hy-lnws of the American Federation of Labor show 
under what comllHons >ou may oxp<*l atliliated bodies? 

Mr. W.vi.kf:r. About th<‘ only way we can expel them Is where they seceiie 
from the American Peilcrathm or Lah<*r <u* from the Intornutional union that 
they should belong to that Is aflillatiMl with the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlicn, your control over the afllliated bodies is merely 
nominal and purely moral? 

Mr. Ai.KKH It lU'pcmls u]>un the nmki'-up of the different local unions. 
There are s<*nie men that will ohsorve a moral obligation more rigidly than they 
will any other kind of oldigallon. 

Mr. Thompson. \Nhat <oniro| has the American Federation of Labor over 
the Illinois State Fislcratloii of I.nhor? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Supreim* power. 

Mr. Thompson. In what docs that consist? 

Mr. Walkkr. In so far as laying down the rules under which they must 
operate. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming that the Illinois State Federation of Labor decides 
not to follow' tlie rules lni<l down hy the .\merlcan Federation of Labor, then 
what power wouhl the hdtir hav(‘ t(» enforce Its rules? 

Mr. Walker. They would simply revoke the charter of the Illinois State 
Federation of I.nhor and have every International union afllUated with the 
them ^*^*^*'*^*'*^*^ Tad)or withdraw their membership—simply eliminate 

tirose l)ot\veen your organization and, say, 
(he Chicago Federation of Labor, or any other feilerated union, where would 
the povv'er of deciding rest’ 

Mr. Walkeb. Well, ns far as past dispxites are concerned, it has rested with 
each organization; sometimes the disputes have not been settled by their 
agreeing at all. 


u American Fetloratlon of Labor he an appellate 

body that oonld determine such disputes? 

^^^**** disputes that they have not got the power 

to decide definitely or pi^sltlvely, but they are willing and have In the past, and 
I expect will in the future, exercise their gmxl oifices as mediator.^ in trying to 
make clear what the situation really is and to get the two organizations ‘ 
together. 
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Mr. Thompson. In the building trades we find here what are called jurisdic¬ 
tional disputes between International unions, and It Is well recognized that the 
American Federation of Labor In that field has no ixuver of coiupulslon, but In 
the ease of your federation and, aa.v, the Chicago Federation of Labor, In the 
case of a dispute between them, -would the American Federation of Labor have 
the power to decide? 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes; as between the jurisdiction of the Illinois State Federa¬ 
tion of Labor and the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. But your organization, like the ('hlcago Federation of Labor, 
has no power of coercion in the International union? 

Mr. Wai-keb. No. 

Mr. Thompson. As a leader of labor In this city. Mr. Walker, have you given 
any consideration to the question of Industrial unrest? 

Mr. Walkeb. Well, I have not had time to give It much consbleratlon In the 
past here, but It Is being taken up practically every moment that I have to 
spare. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you taken part In any recent strikes? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What strikes recently of Itirge consequence have you been 
interested In? 

Mr. Walkeb. I have not been Involved In a large struggle recently at all; It 
bii.s been about four years since I was Involved In a rather large struggle In¬ 
volving about 75,000 members In the State. Now, there is a strike on in Mount 
Vernon of about COO men, and about six months ago there was a strike In Hills¬ 
boro of about 300 men, and In Chicago among the leather workers on hor.se 
goods there was a strike. We have been able to adjust the two of those strikes 
and the other one Is In progress at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the United JMine Workers, your parent union, any agree¬ 
ment with the Western B'ederatlon of Miners? 

Mr. Walkeb. We have a close-working cooperative agreement with each 
otiicr. 

,Mr. Thompson. Would you agree to state in general what that agreement Is? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Except that you tran.sfer cards from each other, part of 
what we call the mine department of the American B’ederatlon of Labor, so 
that In addition to the general atfiliation with the American B'etleration of 
Lnlior we hati- a special alllliation in the department; the miners from both 
organizations migrate from cotil to tlie metal industries, and vice versa, and 
we have a considerable numlier of them, which bring about a closer relation 
than exists between us and any ottier organization; and we consult each other 
where disputes arise that originate In the same community and try to work 
that together. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. The mine workers confine themselves to the mining of coal 
and the others to the raining of metal? 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And between those two the membership fluctuates? 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And tln-re is a close alliance? 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In pursuance of the relationship existing between the two 
organizations, did you at any time ever investigate the striki's iti the metal 
mines? 

Mr. Walkeb. I was up In the Michigan copix-r country—I don’t just recollect 
the exact time; I was there two or three months. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, taking your experience, Mr. Walker, as leader or heail 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor and leader of the United Mine Workers, 
what would you say as to whether or not a state of Industrial unrest exists In 
the country to-day? 

Mr. Walkeb. Well, there Is no question but what there Is a state of unrest 
existing to-day. 

Mr. Thompson. BTom the standpoint of a practical man In the field, what do 
yon consider to be the causes of this unrest? 

Mr. Walkeb. I think the main cause that largely makes for the nnrest Is the 
double standard that Is In existence that la commonly accepted by most people 
as being right. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by double standard? 

Mr. Walkeb. A workingman Is not supposed to ask anything more than a 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work; he Is supposed to work until he Is pretty 
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fttlrly tuckered out—say elKlit lioiirs—and when lie does a fair day’s work he is 
not supposed to ask for any more wajfes than enough to support his family, 
while with the husln<‘ss luun the amount of labor furnishes no criterion for the 
umiiunt they receive; jM'ople accept it as all right if they do not do any work 
at all, and accept it as all right that they get us much money as they can; In 
fa<-t, they arc given creilit for getting the greatest amount of money with the 
least amount of work; and those things that arc being accepted by the other 
side as the things that govern In everyday life and as being right, have brought 
about this comlition, this h<‘lng in my jinlgnient absolutely unfair; that Is, on 
the merits of the proiiositlon In dealing with the workers. 

The workers fe(*I this, some unconsciously and some consciously, but all of 
them feid It and it main's for unrest, In my judgment, and there can be no peace 
while that condition obtains. 

Mr. Tiiomi'so.n. Then, in view of this underlying unrest In the ImJustrlnl 
field, It do(*s not deixmd on the existence of gpecttic or definite grievances, but Is 
rather a view the workers take wllli reference to the distribution of the product 
of lalMir? 

Mr. Walker. It Is a feeling ot nhsoluto injustice as far as they are <'oneerne<l 
as to the manner they are being dealt with, which is responsible for tlie unrest. 
The uvorage worker feels that under existing circumstances he is simply a non¬ 
entity, ex 't'pt so far as lie can be used as a tool by those who own the imlustries 
to whleli lie has to have access bi'fore he enn make a living for himself and 
faniUy; that he is not glvi'n any consideration, but is a plaything to be used 
at the wlilm or caprlci' of tlie oilier side, and Is absolutely subject to their will 
In getting an opportunity to work at all. 

Mr. Tiiomukon. Supposing a worker belongs to an organization and works 
where tliey have these so-caIU*d unions or closed simps, and his wages, as com¬ 
pared with other workers, are higli, that his li<mrs of labor are sliort, and that 
the working eondltlous are good, if jam can Imagine that kind of a situation; 
in your opinion, as I take it, tliere would still be unre.st on his part because 
he would be a wage earner? 

Mr. Walker. Not be< uuse lie Is a wage earner, but because he believes that 
he Is not getting what he is actually entitled to. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is, not <'oinpare<l with the wages of the other worker^, 
but eompun*<l to the earnings of the eniidoyers? 

Mr. Walker. On the general principle of what is the right. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do y^ui think (but the general feeling that the worker has. 
ns you say, that he Is not gelling an equal deal, or that he has not an equal voice. 
Is the cause of the outl)reaUs you hear of In the different trades and Industries 
In the different jairts of the country, or Is the cause something more specific 
than that? 

Mr. Walker. There are specific causes in addition to the general feeling and 
it deiM'iids ufMJTj the <legr>v of knowle<lge on the part of the Individuals as to 
h(»w they see things. If a man gets to exp<x't the better standard for them¬ 
selves ami family, and ctni not get them, they sw clearly the injustice of it. 
As they get to realize what troatnumt they should receive and the W’ages and 
hours, they can see clearly the injustice that prevails when they can not get 
those tilings. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the eases where strikes occur and conflicts arise; do you 
know of any case In your experience as a labor man that a strike or conflict 
has arisen out of this particular feeling that you have siwken of, where the 
worker has not a fair share in the pro<luctlon, or have they not arisen, as a 
matter of fact, out of specific grievances, such as working too long or for too 
low wages or where conditions are bad? 

Mr. Walker. There are different kinds of strikes, hut I do not know of any 
specific strike where there was no specifle reason for the strike, although In 
my Judgment It has aguinented tlio feeling that had to do with the strike: there 
Is more and more of that every year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For Instance, a strike among unorganized people, 
such as the Westlnghouse Co.—the idea of a strike occurring without any head 
or tail—take that case. 

Mr. Walker. At Mount Vernon the strike occurred without any head. 

Chairman Walsh. Briefly sketch the conditions at that place and what the 
men actually engaged In the Industry said about It • how they presented their 
case. 
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Mr. Walkeb. The average wages that the men were getting down there, as 
far as the refwrds show, was $1.47 for 10 hours making railroad cars. I might 
give ,vou an Idea to what extent- 

Chairman Walsh. First, approximately, how many workers are there in the 
Industry? 

Mr. Walkeb. Something like 2,000 there and a nunilmr of different depart¬ 
ments, and It Is not In all of the departments that the strike has taken place, 
although there Is a mixture; a few from each department. In the ones that 
have taken place practically all of the men Involvetl have quit. A number 
there are colored men, among whom the standard of Intelligence Is rather low; 
they do not know what they are getting; they did not know until pay day 
what they were going to get, and then had to take what the boss dechleil to give 
them. The man who Is the owner of the plant is an oHicial In one of the 
churches; I don’t know what particular one. But there was a minister In the 
city who announced that us a resuit of the unrest In Industriai conditions then', 
he was going to deliver a labor sermon on a certain Sunday, and the next 
tlay every enqiloyee working In the plant was notified that if he apiieared at the 
church tluring the sermon that he would be discharged; only two appeared and 
they wore discharged. 

In one Instance a contractor came In there and got a paving job. He said 
he exitected to pay from 30 to S." cents an hour for labor, but when he found 
conditions absolutely in his own hands be paid only 25 cents an hour, llepre- 
sentatives of the company came to him and told him that If he raised the 
wages 15 cents an hour he would cause trouble to the company and they would 
make It hard for him to get another job in that town. 

C'bairinan Wal.sh. How many men went out In that strike? 

Mr. Walkeb. About 600. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, getting back again to the question of unrest, Mr. Walker, 
we feel from your answer that you have an Idea that there Is a general unrest 
among all jieoifie who work. Are there cases where this unrest appears to be 
less strong than in other places? In other words, where there Is no specific 
aggravating point, and what are tho.se feelings. If any, and what are the reasons 
for the dllfercnce? 

Mr. Walklk. In the more thoroughly organlzeil Industries my exiterlence has 
been and judgment is that where the men have hail hours and wages and treat¬ 
ment more humane lhati otherwise, and they have had att opiiortunity to eilucate 
themselves, there Is less of that feeling of continual blind ojiposltlon to existing 
conditions, and where disputes arise they arise In more orderly manner, and If 
disagreements are reached and It Is Impossilile to go on, you find those contests 
conducted on a higher plane and with a better fettling, and it Is more easy to 
reach a settlement, and when settlements are reaihed Ihere Is less bitterness. 

Chairmna Walsh. The commission will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, to meet at the same place. Kindly resume the stand at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, Mr. Walker. 

(At 12.30 p. m. of this Tue.sday, .luly 21, 1914, a rece.ss was taken until 2 
o’clock this afternoon.) 


AtTEBNOON SESSION. 

The commission met pursuant to adjournment. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please come to order. Mr. Edwin 
Kraurhoflf, president of the Commercial Law League of America, will now say a 
few words before this bod.v. 

Mr. Kbapthofe. May It please the commission. There Is In session In this 
hotel a boily of commercial lawyers comprising some 700 delegates, the organiza¬ 
tion comprising some 8,700 members dealing peculiarly with problems of com¬ 
merce, realizing that Industry Is the basis of commerce and that without In¬ 
dustry there can be no commerce, the league thought It fit that the league, 
through Its president, present Its compliments to the commission and to give 
It encouragement in Its work. 

It will be gratifying to the league if the engagements of the commission will 
permit the commission to visit the sessions of our league; to be received with 
the courtesies of the league. Wd meet to-day, Wednesilay, and Thursday, at 10 
o’clock In the morning and half past 8 o’clock In the afternoon. If the commis¬ 
sion, at Its convenience, will advise us of the time It will be convenient for the 
commission to call, we shall be very glad to receive you. 
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At 7 o'clock this ovenlni! the iinmitil dinner of the longue will be given, which 
we will he very gratified If the engagements of the commission wlil permit to 
have yon "for our ffiiosts ufM>ii tlint o(*<*usiou. We certainly' are desirous that 
your cluilrman will lx? with us and address us upon that occasion. 

Ohairnian WAi.sit. On behalf of the coniinissloti I return Its most sincere 
thanks, hut I am sorrv to say that we have tin enpiKenient, made some time ago, 
for this evening In ii liody, but I am sure that the commission will take occasion 
at some time during your sitting to call upon you. 

Mr KKAtrniotH. You will advise us so you may he properly received? 

Ohairman Wmsh. We will advise you. I thank you, Mr. Krauthoff, very 
much. 

Mr. Thompson, you may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. WALKER—Continued. 

Mr. Tttoytrsosr. Mr. Walker, referring to the question of industrial unrest 
which w<' spoke of this morning and which you divided Into two classes, the 
lundamental unrest and the supertlcial unrest, as I would call it. the latter of 
uhich caus 's strikes and outbreaks, what Is ymir o])!n1on or view as to what 
this commission could do. silting as a governmental body, hearing evidence, 
makli.g rcoorls ami recommendations, to correct, with reference to one or both 
of these comlillons ol which y'lai have spoken? 

Mr. Wai.ki.u. dUiat qm'stion involves, the way T figure it. almost an answ'er 
if It satisfactorily works out to rctii h the cmiclnsion of the present industrial 
unrest. I do not know that 1 can go into detail in the matter, but I have iny 
views on It, ami I am willing to give them to you. I believe that every worker, 
no niatb'r In what industry cugagtsl, should be organized ; shouhl he requiretl by 
law' to organize, 1 believe every employer, no matter In w’hat Industry engaged, 
should be required also liy law' to organize. T believe that a thorough know'l- 
edge of both sides of evi rv iihase of the imlustry will mean elimination of the 
unnecessary—of the strikes that can bt' avoi(1ed. disturbances that can be 
avoided. Through those organizations with their .loint relations that must 
necessarllv follow will come e<lucation that will enable one to understand the 
other’s point of view and .last how each C(mdltlon In the industry affects the 
different sides. I believe that In so far as they can nd.Inst their disputes on the 
basis of the absolute facts that they stmuld he allowed to do it. But I think 
each side should get wliafever hel|i can lie given b.v people disinterested In the 
particular problems in tlie industry, which alTect the principals In each side 
and who do not really ri'iireseui the rest of the people In the TTnited States who 
are affected Indlri'ctl.v liy a disturbance. 

That element of our p('o|ile should he represented In the conferences on both 
.sides while existing conditions continue, and they should have at their disposal 
and should have iirepared beforehand complete detailed knowledge of the actual 
conditions affecting that Industry, so tlmt neither side could take advantage 
of tlio other because of ignorance on these matters. That before a final dis¬ 
agreement had bwn reached they should have the benefit of the Information 
on both sides so that If idther siih' was wrong they would know they could not 
escape the responsibility for tlieir act, and In addition the good ofUcPS as 
mediators trying to bring about settlemi'tit could have h(>en given In the most 
effective manner to both sides before siu'h a disagreement would be reached. 

I believe If that is done that it will work out and have the result of both 
sides not onl.v thoroughly coming to an understanding of their particular posi¬ 
tion In the Industry but the point of view- of each other and how It affects them, 
that they will get to understand the facts in the case and that the whole 
education and thorotigh knowledge of these things not only from their own 
point of view- that affeets them in their own industries but as It affects the 
whole people will result In the practical elimination of these contests. As I 
stated to you befort*. the double standard, iu my judgment, unconsciously and 
In most Instances la responsible for what w'o believe are wrong, assuming posi¬ 
tions that are wrong in morals and equity absolutely. 

I think these laws should provide that there is a maximum rate of Interest 
or profit that an employer should have, T think personally that an employer 
should not have a penny more than what the services or his services are 
actually worth In the Industry; and ultimately that provision should be made 
for seeing that that is all he got; but,while present conditions obtain I believe 
there should be.ff maximum set, and beyond which he could not go, that would 
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be Id the Judgment of the majority of the people In the Nation who believe the 
present system Is correct—would be ns far as they could go; that tlu^fe should 
!«■ a nilnliniim wage establlshml which would enable the workers in the Nation 
to protect themselves physically, see that they got an education, f)rote<-t the 
citizen of the future race and our own Nation; and I think that there sliould 
he a inaxlmuin number of hours lu which an.v person could work. I think the 
Government has authority to do this os a police regulation In the Inten-sts of 
the standard of citizensidp, protection of the weak. I believe those things 
should be dfuie, and a minimization of tlio amount of prollts that could he 
taken out of any industry. I l)elleve that should be jirovided by law; if that 
is done, in my judgment, while Immediately It may not result lu the entire 
elimination of indnsirial di.sputes, I feel that it will minimize them, and more 
and more ns we come to thoroughly understand the situation will minimize 
tlu'in, and ultimately, I believe. It will result In the kiml of education that will 
e.stul)lish absolutely one standard of living founded on justiie and fair dealing, 
and then we will practically have Industrial di.sputes, ns we know them now, 
eliminated. 

Mr. Thompson. Heferrlng to the first part of your statement, Mr. Walker, 
in whicli you stud that you believed soiiK' method could he deviseil h.v which 
both sides could get at the faet.s—the absolute truth—beforidinnd, and in that 
way would eliminate a lot of disngrt'ements; have you thought of any ma¬ 
chinery, legal machinery, of any kind or character which w<aild carry out 
your idea In Hint resjiect? 

Mr. W.VLKtn!. The main thing, of course, will he to have absolutely hoiu-st 
and Impartial men who are thoroughly competent to do that work, if it is 
possible to find tho.se men, and give them legally the rigid to penalize any 
attempt to prevent their getting access to tile books or of having evidence In 
connection with the entire busltiess, from dealing with the raw material, and 
Unit will enable the Government to get the information that Is needed to enable 
both sides to thoroughly understand each olher’s iiositlon. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that a commission, a national coramlssion, 
having the same powers in the Industrial world that the Interstate f'ominerce 
f 'ommisslon does In the railroad world, would be your Idea of the kind of a 
commission? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Well, my experience with appointive commissions from political 
sonn'es has left me willi hut very little contidence in them, and I believe that 
the kind of commission that slaadd serve in that carinclt.v would he men 
selected by workers on one side and the eniplo.vers on the other side, and the 
workers and the employers themselves should agree on the disinterested 
parties that should serve In that capacity. My experience In Illinois on legal 
matters In regard to the mining Industry has sntisfle<l me we will get the best 
results from that kind of a commission. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Assuming a commission was so constituted as you state, 
then you believe the commission should have the p<iwer as broad as the railroad 
commission ? 

Mr. W.M.KER. I don’t know what power they have. 

Mr. Thompson. They have the power to order a system of bookkeeping and 
the like of that, all down the line. In other word.s, you believe a commission 
should be constituted or Instituted that would have full power of Investigation? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To whatever extent the commission considered necessary? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Yes; and I believe If It can be done legally, provision should be 
made for a most thorough kind of Investigation and the getting of the facts 
and leaving as little as possible to the commission. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe a commission or council—call It an industrial 
council—would be a step in a<lvance? 

Mr. Wai-keb. If selected In the manner as suggested. I don't believe it 
would If selected by another method, because I think everybody on both sides 
would always look with smsplcion on It. 

Mr. Thompson. I am assuming It constltuteil ns you state. 

Mr. Walkek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. State brlefl.v your experience on the mining board of Illi¬ 
nois which has given you that point of view. 

Mr. Wai-keb. Well. I have had, as I have said, about l.'i years’ experience In 
some capacity acting for the miners’ organizations. There was a great many 
things we thought we could reach through legislative enactments or that It 
was not the beat avenue of reaching through economic organizations. The mine 
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workers uscmI to up to the legislature with what, in tliclr judgment, was the 
aniendineptH and new laws that sliould he <*na(*te<l aft'ecting the mining Indus* 
try. Tlie eoal oiM‘rutors used fo liave their men go tliere with the same sort 
of laws, am), of course, on l>oih Hl<les tlie instructions to ligiit tlie kind of laws 
that was helug Introduced on tlie otiier side that tiiey thought should not be 
enacted. 

VVe would go In there and liave open meetings before the committees and 
before tlie sessions of tli<‘ legislature, and the average layman don’t under¬ 
stand mlidng conditions, and the gent lemon on botli sides at times uncon- 
schnisly, and, in my Judgment, sometimes ]>ossibly ilguring they might get an 
ailvaiduge tlinnigli it, mmle colored statements with reference to wliat legls- 
lallon tliey wanted ami tin* legislation they were opi)osed to, and at times 
they would l>e in direct coidllct, ami the legislator wouldn’t know anything 
ttliouf it ami wouhl tlirow up ids linmls. If tliey did uuythijig, It was 
gui-sHwork rather tlian kmiwh'dge of facts to base their action on, and tliey 
were loath to ilo anything for eltlier side. At least the honest, uiiblaseil 
ones who were not tliero witli strings on them were loath. They wanted to 
do wliat was right. They told us if wo could get together and agree on the 
kind of legislation we wanted they would he glad to enact any kind we wanted. 
It would eliminate tin* tnmhle they were iml. up against by that method we 
wer,- then using on both sides. And it r<*sulted generally in extreme legisla¬ 
tion-- he oUl mellMMl -iieing enacted one way or tlie other. 

We (U*cl(h*d we would try to work out a method on the basis of their request, 
ami lutroduood a hill which provuled for what is known us the mining investl- 
guthui c<»mmissiou, compo.sod of nine iiicmhers, three representing the minors 
and thriH^ tin* opcrat<»rs ami three to lx* iMsinteresled so for as their direct 
material conneiMloii with tin* industry was concerned, and among whom there 
hud to he at least one technical mining exi>ert. The law, of course, provided 
that the governor would appoint those e<aiunls.slonera. The governor undor- 
stooil the situaliun, undiTstoud what we wanted on both sides, and knew unless 
he hail the g»)od will of both sides with reference to the commLs.sion the coin- 
inlsslon’s w'«*rk w'ould reall.\ jiimuint to nothing. And I don't know w'hether 
I am relating conlUleiicts or not, hut he .said he would like to have tlie mine 
worki'i's sel(*<‘t tin* three men they wanted on their side of the comniisslon and 
he would like to have the mal opiTutors seU*ct the three men tliey wanted ami 
he wouhl like to have the coal opm-ators ami miners agree, if they can, on the 
thri*e dlsinu*reste<l parties that will serve in that capacity. We agreed, and 
while I don’t suppo.se it has been generally sutLsfactory completely to either 
side, my own Judgment Is we ha\e made greater progress in enacting humane 
accident-preventing h'gisiation in the mining industry than for any similar 
|>erlod In the hlsti»ry ot ilu* nnnmg imlustry in Illinois, and we have agreed 
generally on the legislation we ha\e pre.seuted. 

We w'ent in with instructions from lM»ih si<les—I take it the other side got 
instructions the same as ns—hut these gentlemen wiio were disinterested 
parties, after hearing all argument, gave us the disinterested point of view', 
amt we km>w’ they wme friemls of the industry or wo would not have selected 
them. Besides showing us at times the extreme position we were taking that 
were hardly fair ami hanlly w'arrant<‘<l hy the circumstances, and then when a 
dlsimte arises that would involNo a cessation of W'ork and a cessation of labor 
unit wouhl he unfair, they exerted those inttueuces on both sides that would 
bring us together. While, as 1 repeat, it has not been always satisfactory, 
Btlli we have made groati*r progre'js, and there has not been, to my knowledge, 
since that commlsslou was cr<‘ate<.l any serious controversy in the legislature 
over mining legislation. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, In your opinion, so far as the institution, say, of a 
Federal Industrial council, selei ted In that method, and having full power of 
Investigation, would be a step In advance? 

Mr. Walkkb. I would believe it wouhl he in disputes as well as legislative 
matters. 

Mr. Ihompson. Keferring to organization, I take It as being a citizen of this 
country- 

Mr. Walkeu. Just a moment before you ask that question, I want to make 
clear that the decision of the arbitrator w'asn’t Idndlng on either side In mat¬ 
ters of legislation. In the matter of industrial disputes, I lielleve the same con¬ 
dition should prevail, I don’t believe tliey should have the arbitrary right to 
settle them e^sicept both parties agree they should do It. 
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Mr. Thompson. If tliey should miike ii decl.sioii, would you .siiy tlio dwisloii 
should be bludliu: or would It be left to the voluntary uetlou of eltltjpr side to 
onrry It out or not? 

Mr. Walker. The organic law creating the conmilsslon said that either side 
could disagree with the report of the commission and retain the right to make 
their own report. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that should be In the law creating the commis¬ 
sion we S£K‘ak of? 

Mr. Walker. In order to protect each side and maintain the principles of 
eacli side they would not be done injustice I feel that It is absolutely nwessary 
that that condition should obtain. 

Mr. Thompson. If I understand you correctly and If I understand Mr. Carter, 
the head of the locomotive engineers and firemen, he took tlie position wllh 
reference to the present national net relating to tile railroads that (hey don’t 
wisli to arbitrate, because the railroads refuse to carr.v out the award of the 
commia.sion or board. Apparently his Idea is when an awaril Is made by such 
a board—that Is, a board fornie<l, as you probably know, under the Newlands 
Act—he Is apparently of a view that such award should be binding on both 
sides. If that Is his view, you disagree with It; is that right? 

Mr. Walker. I certnitily do. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You are a citizen of this country? 

Mr. Walker. I am a citizen of this country. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You believe in tlie democratic institutions, I take It? 

Mr. Wai.kkr. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I.abor unions are democratic Institutions, are they not? 

Mr. Walker. I know tlie ones I have been connected with are. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the theory of all unions. Is It not? 

Mr. Walker. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Tno.MPsoN. Kacli member luts an equal voice with every other member In 
carrying out the organization? 

Mr. Walker. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Tiiompso.n. And In the selection of the ofllcers? 

Mr. Waiker. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Tiiompion. Of course. .\ou know in our (lovernment as such, we have had 
a great deal of dltliculty as a people in iirotecting the expression of the demo¬ 
cratic will. Various law.s have been passed in this State, for Instance, and In 
other States, registration laws and others, to jirotect tlie expression of the will 
of th<‘ voter when he comes up to the polling jilai’e. Generally, do you believe 
in laws tliat have that effect, that are calculated to safeguard the ballot In gov¬ 
ernment generally? 

Mr. Walker. I certainly do. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Do you believe tiuit the same effort, if needed, should be 
made to safeguard the ballot in the union? 

Mr. Walker. I do. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, if the primary law operates good In general 
democratic Institutions of tlie State, it such a law were needed in the nianage- 
meiit and organization and elections of tlie union, then you would Im! In favor 
of such a law? I mean if it were necessary to protect the ballot? 

Mr. Walker. I would be In favor of that law being the minimum means of 
getting a democratic exiire.s.slon from the raemberslilp in the conduct of an 
organization, but I would not want that law to be tlie maximum or stand In 
the way of an organization who had pos.slbly gone farther In the understanding 
of these matters, providing even better provisions for seeing that the organiza¬ 
tion was handled democratically absolutely and kept In the hands of a ma¬ 
jority all the time. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by better? Who finally would be the ones 
to determine whether or not the laws of the union were better, say, than the 
State laws passed like a primary law protecting the ballot? 

Mr. Walker. I can give you a concrete Illustration. You can have a primary 
ballot and It don’t mean that the man with the majority of votes Is the candi¬ 
date. It don’t mean that the man who Is a candidate gets a majority of votes 
to elect him to the position. If an organization has got to a place where they 
can arrange to see Its will take an absolutely free expression of a majority of 
Us members to decide who Its ofllcers will be and what Its policy will be, I don’t 
want the law to stand In the way of having the right to do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Where would yon want to leave the power to determine that? 

Mr. Walker. In the hands of the membership of the organization Itself. 
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Mr. Thompso.n. If such a law wore in existence and if you thought such a law 
wore wise, you think tliat wliotlior It sliould apply or not should be left as a mat¬ 
ter of lot^Toiition to tlie <lilTorotit organizations to make it a part of their busl- 
ncHs or not? 

Mr. VV\i.KKR. Woll, In tlio case wliore tboro was despotism established In an 
orKunizatlon of workers outside I don’t know wdietlier'I w’oiild favor legal pro¬ 
vision for hiiNlng tluu <*on<lition changed or not, heeause you can’t tell what will 
hapnen If you give tlieiii that power. If I was sure It would only be used to put 
tlie orgatdzation in tin* hands of the nienjhers, I wouhl be willing to have it pro¬ 
vided by law; but under (he present circumstances I doubt very much whether 
It vvouhl be usod dlslnt4*r<'ste<Hy to do that. 

Mr. Thomcsov. Hut if a Itiw could Ik* framed that would be disinterested, that 
couhl not be used by any faction of the public for the purpose of controlling the 
other f:ictioii, then you woulil n<*t s<‘<* ariy objts'tlon to it? 

Mr. Wai kku. 1 could not .s<*e any objc< tlon, except I would rather do it myself 
than have some outside force <lo It for me. 

Mr. Thompson. In practically all States ()f this Union w^e have found it neces¬ 
sary to pass laws to proKsM. tlie jnirity of the ballot. 

Mr. \V\LKKEt. Ves, and most of the Slates insist on having certain regula¬ 
tions—Federal, which they can't go beyond—having the right to pass their own 
law-’ to pn*tei-t (lie liallot. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Do you know of any instance, politically, w’here primary laws 
or registration laws or other laws jmssed for the protection of the ballot have 
Iwen us(mI by one class against llie other? Have not they generally been used a.s 
a restraining iiUluenct* on politicians as siu'li; instead of giving him more power, 
hav<‘n’t tlu'y taken imwer away from Idin? 

Mr. W'ai.kkr. (Jenerally I think that is true. I tidnk there have been enough 
exceptions t<i prove tlie rule. 

Mr. Thomcson. I ngreci witli you on that. With reference to the trade move¬ 
ment. whicli is ess<*ntially a iltanocralic mo\<‘ment, complaint has been made more 
<ir less that the expression of tin* will of tlie niemborshiii is tlirottled. Have you 
nnytidiig yourself to say witli refenuice to whether (hat is so in any particular 
ln.stnnce. and what you w<mld i>rescrlbe, If anything? 

Mr. Walkkr. I have lu'ard men in tlie organization make that statement, but 
niy ow’ii knowledge of (he circumstances convinces me It was because they could 
imt get tlielr will Imposed upon the majority that tliey were making that state¬ 
ment. I liavi* had personal exp«‘rien<o of that sort of statement coming from 
people outside <if tlie urganizalion. Take our strike four years ago with the 
mlm* workers In lllinoi.s. Some of my friends are In the hall; I don’t know 
whether they laid aiothing to do with it or not; but I know almost ever,v train 
that loft t'liicago had a man at tlie end of the train throwing out bills making 
tlie elalin that the ollicers throttled the e,xpression of the membership with refer¬ 
ence to w hether or not they would accept the agreement the operators were pro- 
iwislng. and the facts in tlio case were absolutely to the contrary, and I found 
UM'st of tlie expressions of that kind, um<le eitlier from within or without, have 
Imm'Ii nctnnt«*4l liy sotne personal interest of their own rather than a desire to 
pioiiot the interest of tlie majority. I beli€*ve, though, that there have been 
s<ime wniplaliits made that were really well founded at times on the part of men 
that tliey diil not liave tliat kind of expro.sslon—made by honest, competent 
men: aiul if tliere was some authority and some means of saying that they could 
get the expression I believe that it would he a good thing. I w'ould not be a bit 
surprised if you will eimi t laws that will compel every worker to get In the 
union ami give the Government credit for going that far that they might be 
willing to have that and adopt regulations to see that the majority has a right 
to rule and give expression to the will of the majority. 

Mr. Thompson. It lias bc*i‘n stateil, Mr. Walker, on the stand before this 
commission in Washington, that that section of the Canadian act which re¬ 
strains the workers from striking until investigation, or at least 30 days have 
elapsed, for the purpose of giving Investigation to the government body, is 
more or less in the nature of slavery and ns a matter of fact could not be 
enforced. I think both Mr. Gompers and MacKenzie King of Canada made 
that statement. Now, how' would you enforce a law to compel the people to 
Join the union? What power would the Government have to do that even If it 
should be pasaetl? Suppose 50,000 men in the citv of Chicago decide they 
won’t Join the union, how would you force them to join? 

Mr. Walker, Jf you haul them up and put them in jail, I think It would 
have a good effect on them. 
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Mr Thompson. It would take a very large jail. Mr. MaeKeiizle gave Oils 
iiistanre of a strike of 6,000 coal miners In the western part of Canada, you 
liave that field of work and he said It simply means the putting of 6,000 men 
111 Jail and he didn’t believe In doing foolish things like that. 

Mr. Walker. It was not because they refuseil to join the union that he was 
going to put them In Jail; that was not the reason. 

Mr. Thompson. He said you couldn’t put them Into jail for whatever reason 
It might be, but that Is the fact. ^ 

Commissioner O’Connell. They were out In violation of the Canadian act? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He did not enforce the act. 

Mr. Thompson. Hoes the act In all resia'cts meet your approval? He said 
no, and the question was asked why, and he said he didn’t believe In doing 
a foolish thing like that. 

What In the act would constitute the foolish thing? This position you 
could not Imprison? 

Mr. Walker. There would be this difference In the case clttvl: If these 
iiK'ii went to work for 30 days, they were reipiired to work, the operators 
would have been able to put away enough stuff and coal to supply their 
(ustomers for 30 days before the strike would affect them at all, and the men 
were opposeil to doing that thing. In the other matter- 

Mr. Thompson. I brought that up because you stated previously In your 
statement that la the reason, and I wished to see how you would carry out 
.such a law even though they haven’t found it well In (hinada. With reference 
to the question of violence, the subject of violence has been talked about more 
or less In connection with organized labor: what Is your opinion on that subject, 
if you have one? 

Mr. Walker. Well, to begin with the labor movement la absolutely In opposi¬ 
tion to using other than legal, peaceable means. Generally (belr own power and 
influence Is u.sed to prevent any. In my own exrierlence It has been w'here 
the other side by other means did not interfere and make II impossible for the 
workers to avoid It, there has not been any violence, I think. In the struggle 
we had four years ago there were over 70,000 men Involveil. It lasteil four 
months and a half, and my recollection is that there was not a single man 
arrested even under a justice warrant for breach of la'ai-e during that entire 
time. The operators did not attempt to resort to violence themselves to accom¬ 
plish their purpose. And neither did they Import men to take those men’s 
places. I do not know. If they hud Imported men to take their places, I would 
not guarantee that there would have been some men who persuaded some of 
those fellows who came to take their places, not to take them; but what there 
might have been enough excitement generated to actually warrant a justice 
warrant having been Issued. 

Mr. Thompson. So. Mr. Walker, Is it not the public opinion generally that 
where there Is a strike of any magnitude, where there has been the Importa¬ 
tion of fdhers to carr.v on the w'orlc, that violence even to a greater or less 
degree has ensued, is that not the common public opinion? 

Mr. 'Walker. There la either to a greater or lesser extent; sometimes very 
little. 

Mr. Thompson. Sometimes very little? 

Mr. Walker. There Is. 

Mr. Thompson. How do you account for that fact because the parties, so 
far as the law goes, would i)e within the law except In a case of violence? 

Mr. Walker. Well, I have been taught since childhood that the highest law 
affecting the human race was SPlf-pre.servatlon, and the first law, and If a 
man Is In a community, has got his family there and he Is striking against 
Intolerable conditions, he has not got money to move out, his family suffering 
from privation, stime one takes his place. It means starvation, giving up every¬ 
thing they have In the wrld, having to go out of there, that possibly starvation 
to the extent of death, because that thing has happened right here In our own 
State, that the men like any other kind, under those circumstances they 
might do things that they would not do ordinarily under any circumstances If 
they had, however, a chance to be treated half-way fairly at all; and par¬ 
ticularly when the other side endeavor to Import those men to take their 
places, the Imported men, hired spotters to be among them and excite them 
to acts of violence. Insult them, abuse them, I don’t see where any sane person 
could expect any person bat something to happen, and my own convictions 
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tire that If yen could take the .suinc nuiuher of people who are outside of the 
unions, froiu any walk In life at all, I do not care what kind, men even better 
eilucatwl aiuonit Iheni, tind puttliiit them under the same stress and strain 
and In the saine clrciinistaMces, that there would be even more violence than, 
wlmt vvhli tlie im*n. 

Mr. Thompson. T!»on. in yonr opinion, the violence is not due to the fact that 
unlotiH exist, l)Ut <lue to our onliiuiry liunutn nature; Is that It? 

Mr. Wai.kku. Yes; ordinary human nature and a desire to live and get what 
Is right. 

Mr. Thompson. Which is of liuimm nature. 

Mr. Wai.kkr. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Jn what respect wouhl that attitude of men who happened 
to be in an organization dlO'er from tlic attitude of governments as they exist 
in thI.M world to-day? 

Mr, W.M.KKK. Well, from wlnit little knowletlge I have gleaned out of reading 
history In i)ooks ami la newspuiiers, my own convictions are that governments, 
m»t ex<*eptlng our own one, wouhl not begin to go half ns far as a union will to 
avoid trouble and to maintain peace. What has occurred In Mexico Is pretty 
g<M)d evidence. Only somctliing with reference to a Hag there; it was not bread 
and butter or their women and children Involved in the matter at all in a con¬ 
crete way; maybe In an liulirect way it was. But it resulted In a number of 
our n> Mi—in the Government sending a trained army down to compel the other 
side to go through Hint performauei' with the Hag that they expecti*d them to 
go through. Tljat rosuM<‘d in tlie loss of, I think, over 20 lives of our own men 
and two or tlmee hundred of tlie otliers. I know if the union was to go into 
that kind of trouble on mnilt'rs that affected them as little materially, and their 
families, tliere woubl l)e imicli more violence than there has been in the past. 

Mr. TitoMPsoN. ('omlng back, Mr. Walker, to the question of the organization 
of unions and the power of Ihe ollicials ns they exist and as you know them, in 
your opinion do tin* oflUials have too much or too little power, particularly with 
reference to (he right to call strikes? 

Mr. Wai.kkr. Well, that is a preiiy dHHcult question to answer. I can answer 
it in u general way, laM an^-e .some olUcials have no power to call strikes and 
other ofliclals have power to d<» almost anytliing they want to. I believe that, 
taking Hie organization T am most familiar with—that Is, the Illinois Mine 
Workers’ Ihdon—that their powers in Hint respect are about as nearly ideal 
ns you can Ilgure (hem. I do not think you could give them much more power 
without endangi'iing—that is, under the law—without endangering its being 
used unwisely. I <lo not tliiiik you could take but very little of the power from 
Hiem that tliey have without making it Impossible for their being able to use 
(hat power in order to got anything like reasonable treatment from the other 
shh*. 

.Mr. Thompson. Brietly staled, Mr. Walker, what i>ower has the official in 
>o\ir organization? 

Mr. Wai.kku. Well. Mr. Thompson- 

Mr. M'ihimpson. To cal! strikes? 

Mr. Walkkh. The oidy auHiority In the State of Illinois in the miners’ union 
to call strikes Is what they call the district executive board. That Is, I think, at 
the present time the nim* distiiet exiMiitive boards and the members, president, 
vice president, se<Tetary. and treasurer. They represent specified districts; 
they are Hie same as congressional districts, only within the State. If an 
Individual has a dispute with a mine manager under our contracts and under 
our laws his duty is to try and adjust it with the mine manager first. The 
mine manager or the assistant is the lowest subordinate official of the operator 
in the operation of the mines. They are supposed to try and adjust these mat¬ 
ters between themselves. In the event that he falls, then he calls in the mine 
committee—ni>t more that three of them, each mine—and they take the matter 
up again with the mine manager. In the event they fall, they call In the 
miners’ local president, ahmg with the committee. They take It up with the 
mine manager again. In the event they fall, then they call in the subdistrict 
president—I think there are 10 subdistricts in the State organization—who 
takes the matter up with the superintendent and tries to adjust It. If they 
fall, then the State board or executive board for that district takes the matter 
up with the operators* comnikssloners. The operators have commissioners se- 
lecte<l to handle disputes In different districts. They haven't got as many as we 
have, because our dlstrtct executive boards have got to settle disputes within 
the orgaomavion as well as between the organization and the operators. If 
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they fall to n<llU8t It, then It goes to what they call the board, which means four 
or live officials representing the miners’ union. The board Is composed of the 
resident officers—president, vice president, secretary, treasurer—with the board 
members from that district for all of the oi^erators’ associations. So that It gets 
past where the Individual directly Involved Is attempting to handle It. Then, 
If they fall to settle It, a strike can l>e declared, If It Is declared legally. It Is 
declareil by the State executive boards with all the miners' unions of the entire 
State. That removes the personal element in the handling of these disputes the 
last lime they are linndle<l and before a strike cun be called. 

Mr. TnoMr.soN. Take, Mr. Walker, a case wbi<‘h may exist In other lines of 
Indu.stry or cruft, where an Immediate strike would be necessary to prevent an 
injustice being done, at least in the minds of the union i>eople. What means 
could there be to safeguard the Interests both of the union and of the employer 
that such a strike should not be called Illegally and for Improper purposes? 
How could that be done? 

Mr. WAI.KKK. Well, It Is pretty difficult to do that. In the first place you will 
have to try to get a majority element In control on both sides who are honest; 
ami that cun only be done by an organization of I he employers as well as the 
employes. I believe that ordinarily a majority of the workers want to do the 
right thing. They have got nothing to gain by doing the work In a wrong 
maiiniT. doing the wrong thing. If you have an as.soclution of employers, I 
believe the mnj<trity would want to do the right thing. And If some means 
along the same lines that the mine workers have operated betw'een them and 
the coal operators could be adopted that would prevent the calling of Illegal 
strikes for imitroper purposes, although there Is a difference of opinion at 
times. Sometimes operators do not agree—that Is, even when we have gone 
through that gamut and the executive board calls a strike—and I might say 
the (pie.stion of opinion as to the injustice of the opinion of the other Is not 
confined to the operators at all. Sometimes we are equally p<jsltlve that they 
do things that are absolutely unfair and w’rong. Now, In an lndu.stry where 
there is one erni)loyer alone and there is a local union, tiuit one employer can 
tier at a moment’s notice any time on his side of the question. If you were to 
o|H‘riite leg'illy and tlie other side had a long gamut to go through before they 
could act, 11 vould bo unfair. Not only that, but wliere there Is one employer 
idone that fellow can do ns he pleases and there Is no future consequences If 
lie can get away witli it, us lie is strictly involved, and sometimes It results In 
his doing sometliing that is not right by a long way. 

Mr. Tiiomcsox. Take a case, Mr. Walker, which Is easily thinkable, where 
tliere are many employers, man.y organizations. But wliere a question mn.v ari.se 
of work being done contrary to union rules, we wall say, wdiatever It mn.v be, 
and if it is dehiycd for a week the work will be finished, for Instance, where 
you can’t go through a long gamut, what would you suggest In such cases to 
protect the union, to iiroti'ct tlie public and tlie employer against either the 
Indiscreet or wrongful actions of a leader In calling a strike? 

Mr. Walker. If It was an employer tliat was attempting to do something 
unfair that unless a strike was called Immediately he would be able to get away 
with It; then, I suppo.se we would have to take <’lmnces with the officials under 
those circum.stances. Hut If It was an association doing business with the 
general organization of the workers and In tlie particular Industry while our 
arrangement is not perfect by a long way, we have got an arrangement there 
tlint does provide In a degree for a condition of that kind. If an employer dis¬ 
charges one of our pcHiple unfairly, or If he tries to get a piece of work done 
under conditions that are In violation of the contract. In the ca.se of the discharge 
or throwing Idle of our members. If we can prove that he did It wrongfully, 
they are compelled to pay the penalty or at least to pay those men their wages 
for the length of time they were olT: If they attempted to create a condition 
other than provided for In the contract, deliberately, and we could prove It, 
tliere Is a penalty they would have to pay for that specific act. And In cases 
of that kind it Is common sense to believe that the officials of an organization 
will use the machinery as rapidly as possible to get that situation to the atten¬ 
tion of the higher authority of the employer’s side and get It in their own 
hands so that If they don’t get recognition they can take Intelligent action. 

Mr. Thompson. I take It, Mr. Walker, from what you say, that you would 
agree with the testimony of Mr. Peabody, at Washington, and Ridittz, president 
of the employers’ association In New York, In the building trades, the stronger 
organization of the employers’ side is helpful in eradicating such Instances as 
that spoken of? 
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Mr. Walker. Wh«n it is used in that way. 

Mr. Thomi*son. Do you belkne, j;enerally, in tlie organization of the em¬ 
ployers? 

Mr. Walker. What is tlmt? 

Mr, Thompson. Do you btdleve, jfenerally, In the orKanlzati<)n of the em¬ 
ployers into an association? 

Mr. Walker. I believe In the <irKanlzntl<ui of the employers when you provide 
at the same time f(»r tlie or;:ard7.atlon of the emphiyees. 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. S\ippose it Is purely a voluntsiry matter with both sides, 
workers and employers; do you believe In the oruaiiization of tlie employers? 

Mr. Walker. W(dl It is <10}? eat <l<»ir d<dut; buslm^ss wlien it jtets Into that 
shape; It Isn’t tlien a <|uestlon of risht or wnaiK irenerally tiuit enters into the 
mutter. It Is a question of what y<iu can do will he for the best Interests when 
It };ets lnt<» that shai)e. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Eldlltz used this statement, tlmt the stronfxer the organ¬ 
ization on both sides the better It would he. 

Mr. Wai.kkk. Yes; if they <Ion’t try to g(‘t t<tgether. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you think that wouhl oiKTOto—<]oes that operate 
that way? 

Mr. Walker. It d<K*s. You can have the Kir<mger If you Imve the organization 
<in both sides. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

(qiairman VVai..sii, Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Oarretson? 

Commissioner Oabbkison. Yes. Mr. Walker, going haek to the original state¬ 
ment with regard to the causes underlying Indii.strlal unrest, h.ave yon ever 
met with a Ial>or man who did not fe^d, in a greater or Ic'sser degree, although 
he may not he able to <lescrlhe It In set terms, hut who felt that his labor was 
not getting enough In prop<u'tion to the pnalt of tla* employe^*? 

Mr. Walker. I m‘v<*r met one who <lld not feel that. I do not think he 
thought it was. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Since that ft'cllng exi^its. tln‘n. xlnvo the man be¬ 
lieves that he Is not getting a reasonable i>oitfon of tlu* fruit of hl.s lalx^r, will 
not Industrial unrest continue? 

Mr. Walker. I believe that Industrial unrest will continm* until he feels that 
he Is getting all that he Is entlthsl to for his labor. 

Coraml.ssloner tfARREXsoN. What wouhl be ytuir remedy, or would you have 
one to pntpose, for the present inequalities tliat laboring men believe exist lu 
that dlretdlon? 

Mr. Walker. Well, I believe that If It can be done at all by legal enactment 
that fictitious values, watered stuck, inllate<l values shouhl he absolutely elltnl- 
nattMl. and then In the degree that the moral con<'ei>tlon of the public became 
clarified as to ahs(»lute Justice that the amount of exploitation that the em¬ 
ployer could do with the enii)loyt‘es sliouhl Ih‘ n*duct*<l. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Do you believe that there should be a limitation 
place<l by any means upon the amount of private fortune that should be a<*cuimi- 
lated? 

Mr. Walker. Well, 1 d<> not so much believe In the restriction of the amount 
of the private fortune that cun he a<cumu!uted. but I do believe in restricting 
the methiKls by which people can accumulate private fortunes. 

Commissioner GABU^r^soN. Would not the results be the same, then, whether 
applied one way or the other, if It n<*te<l for the abolition of the fortune— 
wouldn’t the result be the same whether it was one method or the other, or 
would it? 

Mr. Walker. Well, generally speaking, that would he true, but they might 
accomplish tlie same results they are accomplishing now by—lnstea<l of using 
different names of cnirporntions they <io business uiuler, the same people, they 
would dlvhle their fortune among different members of the family. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Would an Inheritance or income tax, or both, If 
that was prohibitable, w<mhl that have a certain amount of Influence on that 
question? 

Mr, Walker. Well. I believe when you add the income tax to old John D.’s 
fortune, he simply adds it to the price of oil and on the other things that he 
has control of. 

Commissioner Garbetson. In another direction. You spoke in regard to your 
belief of the voluntary action in the indu-strial council, whatever name It might 
be that Mr. Thompson asked a question In regard to, I gathered that you were 
in favor of voluntary «^ioD on botli the part of the men as w^l as the part of 
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the employer In submitting themselves to a council of that ehnraet(?r for the 
settlement of Industrial troubli'S. 

Mr. Waukkk. Yes. 

Commissioner G.^rretson. But I misunderstood you or thought I mlsumler- 
stood your reply to another (luestion: If In the course of that settlement both 
sides agree to submit to arbitration—voluntarily agree to submit to arbitration 
and draw up stipulations under which arbitration Is had—then you nb.solutely 
believe in a religious adherence to the verdict handed down? 

Mr. W.sLKEB. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Garketson. Then you are In accord, Instead of being In dis¬ 
agreement—you are really In accord with Carter’s (?) position that If you 
arbitrate you should abide by the verdict? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Yo.s. 

Commissioner Garretson. His attitude Is that he refuses to arbitrate on ac¬ 
count of the failure to carry out those terms after the verdict was haniled. 
Would you be in accord with that idea? 

.Mr. AV vi.ker. If the gentleman foohsl me once he would have a hard time 
doing it the next time. 

Commissioner GARUf;Tsox. Anyt)od,v could get you once? 

Mr. Wai.ker. A'es. 

Commissioner Garretson. Rome more of us are that wu.v. Do yon believe 
any form of legislation can protect the apathetic majority from theraselves^—■ 
from their Inaction? To Illustrate; If there is a precinct voting district In 
which there are lOD.OtK) voters, if Cti.OOO of those voters wiejid not vote, would 
legislation protei't them from what the 40.1X10 who do vote do? 

Mr. Walker. Well, I don’t think you could make them vote right. If you put 
enmigli penalty on them for not voting, I think you I'ould make them vote. 

Commissioner Garretson. But if he would not vote you can not protect him 
against his own Inaction? 

.Mr. AVai.ker. If you put enough penalty on for not voting I think he will 
vote. 

Commissioner Garretson. But assuming he don’t vote? 

Mr. Wai kek. If he don’t vote- 

Commissioner Garretson. He will be the victim of his own Inaction, will 
he not? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; he will; but I wmildn’t care If he was the only victim. 

Commissioner Garretson. How Is that? 

Mr. Walker. It would not be so bad If he was the onl.v victim. 

Chairman Walsh. Hid you have some questions, Mr. Bnllaril? 

Commissioner BAt.LARii. Yes. I would Just like to ask one question: You 
spoke about Mount Vernon and making cars and the wages they paid In that 
town. Hoes It cost more to live—the living cost—In a town like that than In a 
town like Chicago? 

Mr. Walker. Well, that depends on the kind of living you get. I expect If a 
person wanted to live the way there that they do up here It would cost them 
at least as much. If not more. 

Commissioner Ballard. Could they live the same way—have they the same 
fine hotels and big apartment houses? 

Mr. Walker. The average worker don’t live In hotels; the average worker 
In Chicago don’t live In hotels, either. 

Commissioner Ballard. You. then, think they can live the same In a small 
town ns they live in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. VV.alker. M.v experience has lieen that the sort of town don’t cut much 
figure. It Is the kind of commercial men’s association that Is established In the 
town who control the selling prices and the buying prices. 

Commissioner Ballard. That uas not the testimony given In New York. 
They claimed in New York that they had to have different wages there because 
It cost them more to live In New York than In other places; therefore they had 
to have higher prices. You do not agree with that? 

Mr. Walker. I do not just get your question clearly. 

Commissioner Ballard. 1 mean to ask. Does It cost the average workingman 
as much to live in a small town as It does In a large city? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Some of them It does cost more and some It coats less. 

Commissioner Ballard. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Walker, have yon ever observed or made any In¬ 
vestigation of violations of the law to keep the peace in times of Industrial 
strikes and in times of peace to see how they compare? For instance, where 
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tlKTO are some miners arrested for violatiiiK the jieaee of the coimnunity during 
the strike, were there as many ndners arr<'st(sl when there was no strike? 

Mr. WALKiai. I think during the lust—there was less arrests In Illinois In the 
ndning community during the time of the strike than there was during normal 
times when there was no strike on. 

Comml.ssloner Lknkon. I know the position you have held a long time. In 
your position have you ever known of an authorization by miners, by a miners’ 
union or by a miners’ executive board or by a single olficlal of a miners’ organi¬ 
zation, authorizing the nnai to be guilty of violence? 

Mr. Walker. I do not know of any <lireet knowledge, except wlien hiresl gun¬ 
men, some of them with known records as criminals, were Invading their homes, 
that men were advised to protect themselves. 

Oommtssloner I.ennon. At their homes? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. Outside of that, 1 have no knowle<lge of any In tlie move¬ 
ments to advise the en\ployinent of violence or violation of law. 

Commissioner Lbnno.n. Take the situation of miners you liad In Illinois 20 
years ago—you have been in Illinois 20 years, haven’t you? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; easily that. 

Commissioner I,ennon. 'Take the situation of the minm-s 20 years ago and 
now. Has their material condition Improved; tliat is to say, do they mak<‘ 
hotter wages and work under better conditions now tlian they did 20 years ago? 

Mr. Wai.kkr. I take It as a wliole that their wages liave increased almost 10O 
per cent and that their working conditions lane l)een made better 1.000 per cent. 

Conmdsstoner I.ennon. Well, now. wlait etT<‘ct has tliat Innl as to the eilmina- 
tlon of social discontent among the ndners? lias I1u> .so<’lal discontent increa.sed 
or dwreased during that 20 years? 

Mr. Wai.keb. That discontent lias very generally, In my Judgment, adiipted a 
different form. There is not the Individual iilind iiri'Judice tliat has e.xisted in 
the pa.st on the part of the miners, who have laid tla* benefit of this cliange, who 
have had the benetlt of the opportunity to live in llie mining Industries In Illi¬ 
nois during that time. Now, suppose the men on tiie other side, which say there 
can be so much differenr-o in the feeling, Paget tliat there Is possibly two-thirds 
of the miners that are In the mines li' Illinois, now In the mining communities 
In lilliLils, who have lieeii iuiportei, it to our ( (uiiitry in recent years, who liavi- 
brought with them all of the old prejiidl (s and superstitions and customs and 
the Illiteracy tliat coming from .soulliern Europe means, without any rcHeetion 
on the men from that countiy. I tin l jieople pretty much alike everywhere, if 
you will only give them a cimnce. Hut wltli Hie men that have Iwen in the 
mines for 20 years there Is Just ns Inteiisi' desire on llieir part to make what¬ 
ever Improvements they believe llioy are entitled to as there was In the old 
days; lint there are different nii'tliods adoptial liy them In trying to make tho.se 
Improvments. They <lo It in an Intelllgont, rntloiail, systematic manner. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1>o you lielleve tlie Incrr'ase of general Intelligence 
among the workingmen tins toiidod to Increase the disiamtent? 

Mr. Walker. Not the blind prejudice ami tlie discontent tliat means so niucli 
to tlie detriment of industry ami llie peoide generally. I do not think it has 
lessened the desire on the iiart of lliose men to make wliat Irnprovemenl.s they 
reall.v feel they are rntilled to, hat it has lessened the efforts on llieir finrt 
hllmily ns Indlvldmil.s or ns localllios Indiscriminately and sporadleally by force 
to make those Improvements, and has resulted In tlie taking, in the mining oom- 
mmiities, the average miner tliat lias In on In tlie organization slnci' it was first 
starteil, if he has a condition, a working eondition. Unit he is opposed to. tiait he 
thinks ought to be Improved on, he first finds out wliother under tlie contract he 
can Imiirove It; anil If he onn’t, then he naikcs up his nilml to wait until the end 
of the contract to take the matter up In the making of the new agreement and 
try to have the matter adjusted then. 

Coiiimlsslonor I.ennon, Wouldn’t, In your opinion, the effort of education 
among the working peoiile give them a better understanding of what their 
rights as miners are In the community, and what their social rights are, and 
cause them to stand more strongly for the righting of those things which are 
rvrong than they did 20 years ago, collectively to act together? 

Mr. Wat-kke. Yes; the more Intelligently, I think, possibly, and more in¬ 
tently make a more sustained effort to them. 

Comnilssloner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Wat.su. Mr. Commons would like to ask some tpiestlons. 

Commissioner Commons. Mr. Walker, has there been Improved safety in the 
mines In the last lOiar 12 years? 
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Mr. Wai-KEb. Very much. 

Commissioner Commons. Does that come about by this Joint leRlslatlve 
scheme that you speak of? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Some of It; some of It came about by the old method. 

Commla-sloner Commons. And the old methml was- 

Mr. Wat.kek. Each sble going on as you plea.se in the legislature and get¬ 
ting what they could. 

Commissioner Commons. What Is the State in.spectlon of mines In this State? 
Is there a force of State oHicers or State mine lnsi)eelor.s? 

Mr. Wai-keb. Yes; a force of State mine Inspectors, and there are county 
mine Inspectors. 

Commissioner Commons. How are they selected? 

Mr. Walkeb. The State mine Inspectors are select<sl at the present time by 
civil service, I think; the county mine Insiiectors are selected by the board 
of supervisors In each county. 

Commissioner Commons. They have been an Important t>art In Improving 
the condition of the mines? 

Mr. Walker. Ye.s and no. Up until the pre.sent time they have been ap¬ 
pointed In most instances because of pollthal pressure they could bring to 
hear rather than because of their (jualillcations to dLscharge the duties that 
were sui>t>oseil to go with that otllce. 

Comml.ssioner Commons. Y<iu are speaking now of the State Inspectors, or 
county ? 

Mr. Wai.keb. I am .speaking of both of them. 

Comiui.ssioiK‘r Commo.n.s. You said the.v were .selecteil h.v civil service? 

Mr. Walker. Hecenlly; In recent .vears I understand the State mine inspec¬ 
tors have been schs ted by civil service. 

Commissioner Commons. And has that brouglit about an Improvement lu 
their qaalilications? 

Mr. Walker. 1 <lo not think It has. 

Commlssisoner Commons. It ought to. Why not? 

Mr. Walker. The civil service as an institution could be used If It was put 
In; it Is lust like getting good arbiters; you may get thorouglily coiniietent 
men to mi. and a civil-service bureau that will aid the ni>|iointment of the 
right men niaild he all right. It shoulil make for the higliest efilclency In 
tiiose positions, hut at the same time, if one has had anything to do with the 
workings of the civil-service bureau. Instead of making for higher etflciency, 
in my .ludgment, it makes for greater safety on the part of the politicians 
that do the appointing; a greater range or leeway In selecting their political 
friends for the Job. 

Commissioner Commons. Are these county Inspectors appointed by civil 
servlet"? 

Mr. Walker. No; they are appolnteil by the hoard of supervisors. They 
are more nearly appolntetl from among the men who are of the same political 
faith as the majority of the boartl of supervisors. That Is tlie first qualifica¬ 
tion. Tile next Is their efficiency and tlielr ahillty and their good standing 
with their party. But being .so clo.se to the people, because the suiiervisors 
are elected directly by the people In that county, I believe they are more 
resiMinslve. 

Commissioner Commons. Wliat salaries do these jieople get, these inspectors? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Well. I think, while I am not sure. It is $1,800 a year. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think that Is a high enough salary to get 
well qualified inspectors? 

Mr. Walker. I do not believe It Is a high enough salary to get good, compe¬ 
tent, efficient men to do that work. 

Commissioner Commons. What qualifications shoulil they have more than be¬ 
ing an expert miner? 

Mr. Walkeb. Are you asking with reference to the ones on the Job now? 

Commissioner Commons. If you are trying to get the best kind of Inspector, 
what would your Idea be, to select an expert miner? 

Mr. Walker. I thought he ought to be an exfiert practical miner and then 
pass a technical examination as well to prove that he not only thoroughly 
understands the practical workings of mines In their operation and also the 
technical details of their operation. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you considered any better method than this 
dvll-servlce method of selecting these inspectors? 
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Mr. Wmkkv. Well, ive Imve con/ii/lered the question of the mlner^< electing 
the Inepertors. H'e believe ii’e woiilil get more e/Hdent InsiH'ctors by that 
metlmd. The coal «|KTal(jr.s feel they would not get a square deal If tliey were 
xeleeled by (but iiicIIkmI. I believe Ibo liisjieeters selected by a board would at 
least be laore nearly seleeUal for their quallllcatlons to discharge their duties 
lljaii IlifV iin<l»*r (ho present nrrnn;;ement. 

Cnintnissi.nier (’ommonn. Th.'it Is, if tiiey be elected by this legislative board? 
Mr. Wvj.KKit. J?y a b<»anl selcrifd part by tlie inituM-s and part by the oper¬ 
ators, and they agi*<*e on some one; we would not trust each other very much 
in these maltha’s. 'I'ln'ie are sotjie we ran trust on each side that do tru.st each 
other, Init tIie!-(‘ are a griait many that we <‘onie In contact with that we can 
not ai.T<‘e on as being broad-mindisl, honest men that are well informed on the 
sutOect and would make good men for tliat klial of work, and generally each 
side would try to hring e(ui»]u‘t<‘n( men, and tho.se men, the chances are, would 
lie II fa<'tor in a ease of that kind, ami they would be trying to maintain their 
Hlundanl with ho(h sides and <lo the fair thing, and out of that kln<l of an 
iiptMiiniive I'oneern we might gel good, coinj'etent, conscientious men. 

(Commissioner <’ommo,\s. Has yiuir organization ever had anything to do with 
tile Stat(‘ board <>f mediation and arbitration? 

Mr. Walkkr. No. 

(lommlssiomT (’ommons. Does that board taki* part- 

Mr. Wm.kui. We liad once, in 1SU7, I tlunk, ai tlie inception of the organiza¬ 
tion, I tlilnk the State board of mediation, or one member of It at that time, 
actiMl In setLilug a dispute In Williamson Ouinty. Of course that has never 
been willed until here n cently, and it is not unite setthnl yet. 

Oommlssioner ('(cmmons. In HTent .\ears tlie Slate laaird lias not intervened 
In the.s<‘ strikes tliat you imve ha<l? 

Mr. WaMnKIi. I d(» not lielieve tlmt they imve bmi requested to by either side. 
Commissioner ('ommons. Wliat is tlie reason for tliat? 

Mr. Wai.kkr. Oil, I lliiiik it is, from my knowhMlge of the oi)erators and 
my own feelings in llu* matter, and tlio knowledge 1 liave of the views of my 
own associates, we feel tliat It is nlnuist impossible to get an impartial di.s- 
interested body of men to <leci«!e in cases of arldtratlon. TTnless we can get 
that kind of men ne do not like to agree to arliltrntlon unless we do agree 
to n d(M‘islon before the arbitrator is seleeteil; and we liave always felt that an 
arbitration boar4l w'lectcsl from p<ditical sourc<‘s mostly, men who <Ud not 
undei*8tand the mining Industry, the details of tlie mining Industry, if they 
were honest, could not olitained from tlu‘ fact tliat they were selected from a 
political source was evidence to us that we hml to be careful in taking it for 
grtinltal they were lionest unlll tliey dcMnon'^trated it. 

(kunml.ssloner ('ommons. Do you tliiak tills sclieine you outlined of having an 
arldtratlon board selected in (lie way you proposi*—lio you think that could 
lave avoided certain strikes like this one we had 10 years ago? 

Mr. Wai.ker. 1 do n<*t know. I would not say positively, because there was 
such a wide ^lisparity Ix'twt'iM) the jiositions taken by both sides that I doubt 
tliat a board of mediators could have brought th(‘m together, I do not know 
of any other dls^iute hardly that lias come up in all of our experience but what 
lliul iMuird might have been succossfui in avoiding the trouble. 

Oannil.ssloner CoM>roN8. You have tliese nilner.s’ strikes going on occa.slon- 
ally, I 8uppo.se? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Illognl strikes? 

Mr. Walker. I am glad you made the statement, becau.se the statement was 
made this mornleg, and I would like to have the impression corrected, I want 
to get it riglir on tlmt matter. There Is, It Is true, under existing circum¬ 
stances, illegal strikes precipitated by our members—there Is not any question 
about that. But I venture tlie assertion. If y(»u will take the records propor¬ 
tionate to the numlier of men that are responsihle for these things happening 
and considering the (luallliiatlons on both sidt*s as between them and the 
representatives of tlie companies, that there Is a greater proportion of illegal 
acts committed by the representatives of the other side than there Is by the 
members of our side of that kind. 

<3ommlssloner Commons. Has that matter ever been passed upon by the 
Joint board? 

Mr. Walker. Why. every time we go to make a contract an operator has a 
complete iletalUMi list of twery ease where we have vlolateil the contract, In his 
Judgment, and done It wrpugfully. Then, on the other hand, we generally bring 
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In another list where we believe be has dealt un/’nlrly with us; where we 
can not confess to the wrongful acts on each side, we disagree. 

Conimlssloner Commons. What do you do In case of an illegal act; that i.s, 
what did you do widle president of the organization? 

Mr. Walker. We have got a provision In there for paying a $10 line on tlie 
part of each member of our organization where they precipitate an illegal 
strike. I have lined a considerable number of them, of tliose men, $10 apiece. 
In my home town I lined 175. I went Into a local union one night and fimal 
360 of them in their local meeting. This has taken place all over the .State. 
In dealing with industrial disputes to-day you have got to take into con.sidera- 
tion the ultimate phase of the situation; where there is extenuating circuni- 
stances the operators have waived their right to line, and in many Instaiavs 
wlien we have been entitled to a tine, when we thought we were getting value 
received tve have waived as to the right to the tine, but in extreme cases w-here 
tlicre was ])ractlcally no extenuating circumstances wo have lined each other on 
both sides, and they agreed to it. 

Coniinissloner Commo.vh. I think you .said if the men were having any strike 
and men to take places of strikers were brought in, tliat you would advise, or 
your organization had advised, that they be resisted, violently if necessary. 

Mr. Walker. No. 

t!oimnlssloner Commons. Did you say that? 

Mr. Walker. I did not say that. 

Commissioner Commons. What was your statement? 

.Mr. Walker. What I said was that where men were invading men’s homes. 
Insulting and abusing them and beating them up, that they should protect 
tliemselves. 

Commissioner Commons. Suppose it is simply protecting the property and 
protecting strike breakers that come to take tlie places of tlie men; what la 
your odlclal recommendation? Wliat have been your recommendations under 
tliose circumstances? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Well, if they were only men coming in to take those places and 
going to work peacefully, I would advise our people to let them alone and go 
about their business, except to take it up with them per.sonally and try to per¬ 
suade tliem not to take their places. I lielleve they have got a rigid to do that. 

I would advise them to proceeil to the limit within their rights, to try and per¬ 
suade those men to not take tho.se places. Outside of that 1 would not advise 
tliem to go any further tlian that. My experience has been tliat they never 
did import strike breakers, except a bunch of dlsreimtuble, Irresiainsible men, 
wliose moral and other record is absolutely wrong, who take advantage of the 
little power they get to insult and abuse and heat up people, and sometimes 
kill them; under those circumstances human nature Is likely to be weak enough 
to result In reprisals. 

Commissioner Commons. You are .speaking now of what has happened in 
Illinois? 

Mr. Walker. In Illinois and elsewliere. 

Comnd.ssioner Commons. Take Illinois. How long since anything of that 
kind happened? 

Mr. W’ALKEB. Not since 1897. 

Commissioner Commons. Tlie employers haven’t resorted since that time to 
any strike breakers or gunmen? 

Mr. Walker. No, sir. The governor of the State sent the militia down with 
instructions to the operators not to Import men of that kind to take the places 
of citizens of Illinois, and if they did he would blow them ncro.ss the State line 
with the militia. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask a que.sflon or two. 

Commissioner Delano. I will ask you in relation to conditions existing be¬ 
tween the coal operators and the miners in the State of Illinois, have they been 
pretty satisfactory? 

Mr. Walker. They have been fairly satisfactory, I think; reasonably so. 

Commissioner Delano. Why Is it there has been a cessation of mining every 
two years? I believe you don’t call It a strike, but there Is a cessation lasting 
anywhere from llvo or six weeks up to two or three months. If you are able 
to get along, why can’t you avoid that cessation, which falls rather heavily on 
the general public and on the consumers? 

Mr. Walker. In the operators’ ranks there are a nuinimr of men who have 
used those periods in which the contract has expired to speculate in coal, and 
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piwtDUs ti» flip cxplriitlijii of tile conirael the}’ have housht large amounts of 
coal and atonal them, aial Ihen aa the}' woulil have been at a dead loss and not 
niadi' any money unless thei’e was a strike, some of those gentlemen have gone 
themselves and had their agents deliberately and assiduously working to prevent 
agreements between the coal operaba’s aial the minors. 

Commissioner Uki.a.no. I ha\e suspreted that. I never heard the statement 
maile as clearly hefore. .Much obliged to yon. That l.s all. 

Chairman Wvj.mk Mr. tl'Conia’il would like to ask some (|uestlons of you. 

(kiinndssloni’r O’Co.n Voii have been connected wltli organized labor 
quite a number of years. I nralerstand? 

Mr. VVm.khi. About .Id years or a little over. 

Commissioner (i'Coxnkm.. Not only in Illinois but throughout the miners’ 
orgaidzatbjus covering North America? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ()'('ONNm.L. You have bemi abroad? 

Mr. VVai.keb. Ye.s, sir. 

('(Uimd.ssloner O’Connei.l. Studying the industrial questions and economic 
questions? 

Mr. Walkeb. y(‘s, sir. 

Commisshmer (I'Connei.i,. You know the Industrial conditions? 

Mr. Wai.keb. In a limited way. 

ConimlK.<icmer O’Co.nnei.i,. Wliat In your mind is the greate.st force In our 

time for the ..nnon iqilirt, the building up of <nir bigber citlzemshlp and our 

higher standard of manhood and womanhood? What force, what organization, 
what association, what combination of [Hsiide in our time has been the greatest 
force In that direction? 

Mr. WAi.iiEB. My .tudgment la It has been the trades-union movement. 

Commissioner O’Con.sei.i,. Now, If you can concisely, why do you think It 
has been the trades-union movement? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Well, in the tirst iilaee, the matters that affect the everyday life 
of every worker who Is a member of a trade-union, as well us tho.se who are not 
members of a Irade-unlon, tbat tbey can learn of Is considered and discu.ssed 
not only at the meet lags but in their impers and paniiihlets and by thetr 
Slieakers, by (wi’ry means tbat they have of coiniiiunication and education, and 
their every elTort has been to (irotect the weaker oim more so that the stronger 
movement, and to help make for the better opportunity for education and 
better living and little pleasures ami the creation of a feeling of—a human feeling 
toward each other—kindliness and hel|if'nlness, and through the power of 
organizallon and through the inlliience of their argiiiiieiit and I heir educutloniil 
working making for the general raising of the standard of wages, shortening of 
hours, making more heiilthfiil, safe place.s, and conditions of labor; making for 
better education, belter borne life, and a higher standard of citizenship, both 
In men and women at all times, 

Coiniiil.ssloiier O’Connei.i,. You believe that condition would not he possible 
at least to siich a great extent without there were organizations of workmen? 

Mr. Wai.keb. Well, it might he (lossible, but I doubt very much If it would 
obtain if It was not for the organization of workmen. 

Comml.sstoner O’Coxnei.i,. Do ymi believe tbat the employers In our time are 
made up of that humane desire for the coimnoii uiilifi that without the force 
of organization they would have brought the workmen up to this high standard 
you siK’iik of? 

Mr. Walker. Well. I wouldn’t like to generally condemn all employers In con¬ 
sidering that matter, but 1 do know this, that unless we had given them all 
the assistance we could, pul into iiructlce the things that meant better things 
for the worker and In the family, my honest convictions are we would not have 
gotten them. 

Cmnmlssiouer O'Connei.i.. We hear something of the right of free American 
citizens to work under what Is coiiimonly callisl the oi,en and closeil shop and 
under what eondttlons and what wages and what hours. Do you believe If 
these eoiidltlon.s were to go abs.)lutely without question ,vou could expect a con¬ 
tinuation of our standard of citizenship and of living even to continue as It Is 
now or to go still further better? 

Mr. Walker. The fallacy of that position Is so apparent I don’t think any 
intelligent iierson takes it seriously. I think the imrson who advocates that 
sort of a pmposltlon has got the ostrich, that hides Its head In the sand, beat 
40 ways. There Is no question but what the average man that has to work for 
a living has to find work or he can’t live. There Is no question but what the 
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nvernge employer will employ labor necessary In his plant or Industry that he 
can get the cheai'est, so that he can get the largest return for it. 

Oommlssioner O’Consei-l. Ho you believe it Is possible for an liulividuiil to 
reduce his hours of labor as an Individual? 

Mr. W.M.KKU. Ab.solutely not. The men putting into effeet the policy of let¬ 
ting every man freely—so-called freely, bwause it la not at all—If you would b‘t 
every man be free to select the kind of conditions and hours that he would work 
inaler, we would have better conditions than we have now, but It Is an abso¬ 
lutely misleading ndsnonier for the propoaition. The actual result Is that all 
workers by that sort of proposition are forced to the level of the one who Is 
the weakest and whose need and extremity forced them to accept I he lowest 
wage and work under the most unfavorable conditions. That la what It means; 
and instead of meaning freedom for anybody It simply means putting the 
jieople who work for a living on the basis of the one whose lidelltgence, whose 
needs, whose strength, and whose want comi>el them to accept the meane.at kind 
of living and to do the meanest kind of work under the meanest kind of con- 
(lithnis for the lowest kind of wage. That is what it means. 

Comml.ssloner O’Connell. You .saw a sign of this kind, and I saw It myself, 
over a large fa<-tory door, “ We don't employ union labor in this factory; we oidy 
employ free American citizens.” What would be your interpretation of a man 
seeking employment under a sign of that kind? 

Mr. Wai.kf.k. Well, it It happened to be an Amerii-an citizen who wanted to 
belong to a union, I guess I wouldn’t consider him to be a frw American citi¬ 
zen. And Americans, that class of American citizens, would not have a right 
to work there. My Judgment is I would not tind very many American citizens 
who were welt Informed working In that plant through those gates. 

Commissioner OTonnell. You are a firm believer In contractual relations be¬ 
tween employer ami employee? 

Mr. W.VLKEii. Y’es, sir. 

Comml.ssioner O’Co.nneli,. In a system of bargaining for things, sitting down 
at the naind table and fighting out by argument and conciliation the things that 
conu' between them—that condition is oidy possible In an organized state of 
affairs? 

Mr Walkek. That Is the only place It Is possible tit all. 

Commissioner 0’Con.\E],l. It Is not ijossible under the conditions as explained 
to ns this moridng by the gt'ntleman who was on the sland before you, where 
in his factory be don’t employ union people as such? 

Mr. Walk'eb. No, sir. My exiierlcnce is they won’t agree; the shoe would 
be on the other foot. They say they only want to do what Is fair, and they 
decide what Is fair. We say we only want to do what Is fair, and we decble 
what is fair, but they won't accept what say Is fair. They won't accept It 
for a minute—lea.st of all those who take that position. 

Comnd.ssloner O’Connell. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. Welnstock wishes to ask yoti a few questions. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. .Some years ago I wtis appointed spo< lul labor com¬ 
missioner by the governor of Califorida to investigate the labor laws of foreign 
count rU's, and one of the conditions that forced them.s('lves upon nly Judgmt'nt 
was this, that In Great Britain and Australasia the labor leaders and labtir 
representatives commanded the respect and confhhmcc of the employers gen¬ 
erally, despite the fact that the employers very fre<iuentl.v had to fight them 
bitterly. The statement made to me personally by a great emiiloyer In England 
and Australia was that so far as the Integrity of the labor leaders and repre¬ 
sentatives was concermyl they were above reproach, and he had every confidence 
In them. In spite of the fact that he could not agree with them. Such a case as 
Sam Parks In England or Australia would be Impo.sslhle. Such a case as Mayor 
Schmidt, of San Francisco, who was nominated and elected largely by the labor 
vote after It was a known fact he was a crook and scoundrel, would he Imrais- 
slble practically In a British labor union. A British labor union will not tolerate 
grafters to represent them, and the moment It beemoes known a leader Is a 
grafter he Is ostracized and made an outcast. You have been abroad, I under¬ 
stand, from the testimony you have given. Can you give us the difference 
between the attitude of the British union against graft and the attitude of the 
American union toward graft? For example, the other day I met a labor 
leader on the Street and dhscussed the charge of graft that Is going on now. 
against labor-union lenders, and this Is the statement he made: “ So long as the 
labor representatives don’t graft on the fellow worker I, for one, am utterly 
indllTereot as to how much he can get out of the employers.” Can you explain 
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to for til.' inforiimtion of the conmiisslon this ilifference In the attitnde 
hetweeii the rank and tile of tlie labor union in this eountry and Great Britain? 

Mr WArKFR I can K'vo ycm my own vifw of tlie matter. I don t want to men- 
tioii iiiiY mimos. hmiiisc I luimi't got spfrltic Instamvn or positive proofs that I 
t-oultl lilrort m'tli roforenro to men on the union side of the question who took 
grit ft' hut there Is one ditfereitee hthwet'n our country anil Great Rritain that 
smn.s'to empimsixe itself to ;ne and, in niy jwiguient, has a good deal to do with 
the .situation. The one Is in Great Britain if a ni.se i.s taken Into court—in 99 
per cent (rf the ea.ses. at least—and I think It is nureed to by everybody every¬ 
where that has studied that .situation that llie evideine and the law will deter¬ 
mine ah.solulelv Hhat Ihe deelsion will he, aral Hint there Is no escape, and, on 
the other Ijand', from the informalion 1 caii yet anil from what I have observed 
and from wliat 1 have seen and gotten lhr<)U,s;h personal experience, the courts 
In our counlrv are not Ihe automatic justice-dealing Institutions as what they 
are over I here. 

Giaaniissioner W'ki.nstoi a. What ahout the case of this Sam X'arks, who was 
eonvicli'd and .served his tenn in Jail, aial a Her coming out of Jail he was elected 
the ..I president of a l.ahor Day parade, and hats were thrown in the air 


jmd he wtis received with ho.sannas? 

Mr. W'.vi.Ki!u. Well, I don't know; don't be too sure. I don’t know Just what 
the di'lalls are in the Stint Parks case, because I am not acquainted with the 
local sliuatlon in regard to it; hut If Sam Parks had the protection of the 
cotirt In enabling him to get control of the local unions and had hired sluggers 
and was given the protection of Ihe courts through the inlluence of the con¬ 
tractors and was able to niiike it clear to iiiiy decent union man that he sttKid In 
his way, he would get his head lieaten or get a bed in a hospital or be killed. If 
Sam Parks was over in Great Britain atid was able to do that, and convince them 
he could do that, he miglit Is' elected to some such position in Great Britain 
after he could get out of Jail. 

Commissioner \I’kin.stoi a. you think the courts had much to do with the 
situation? 

Mr. Wai.kkii. I think Ihe courts iiad a great deal to do with the situation, and 
I think the contractors are ilie iirimary cause of that condition being created 
in America. 

tlommlssioner Wkixstock. I think, Mr. Walker, ns an Intelligent labor repre¬ 
sentative, you probably realize, willi a great many others, that one thing that 
organlzeil labor has greatly lo fear in lids country Is graft In Its own ranks. 
What steps has organized hdior taken to eliminate graft from within Its own 
ranks? 

Mr. Walkek. I am satistied thal wherever a trade-union Is able to uncover 
graft that the grafter will not get any more consideration than any other 
criminal. 

Comndssloner Weinstock. Cun jou recall any Instance where labor repre¬ 
sentatives or leaders were expelled from unions for grafting? 

Mr. Wai-ker. Well, we had an inicrnalioual .secretary-treasurer of ours who 
was grafting in his own organizaiion, and he was expelled. 

Commissioner IVeinstock. I mean receiving graft from outsiders—from em¬ 
ployers? 

Mr. Wai.kek. I can not recall a specific instance; but all you have to do is to 
convince the mine workers that a man lias lieen grafting, whether there Is proof 
of It or not, he will be put out, and he luni bettor keep away from the com¬ 
munity. I know of one Instance wliere ihe president of one of the mine workers’ 
unions, In 1807—a poslllon I held myself for eight years—they had a strike, and 
during that struggle it transpired tliat he was bribed by the operators to sell 
out that strike, and he was expelleil from that organization and went out Into 
the western country, and the coal operators out there gave him a position. 

Commissioner WEi.NsrocK. In your tesiimony Ibis morning touching upon the 
matter of violence, you made the statement that organized labor stands for 
law and order and as opposed to violence. 

Mr. Wauteh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Of course, you know, as all the rest of us know, 
that there has been a great deal of violence in labor disputes and labor trou¬ 
bles; what has organized labor done to make good Its statement that It Is 
opiKKsed to violence and labor troubles? What instances can be shown where 
organized labor has expelled members for acts of violence or where organized 
labor has aided the autliorltles In bringing wrongdoers wltliln the range of 
justice? , 
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Mr. Walkeb. I can not give you a specific Instance, and that Is a rather ble 
([uestion, and a man would have to consider It from different angles In or.ler 
to do Justice In the premises, but the fact that there were 70,000 men from 
every nation, from the top of the earth, mmlng from the humblest walks of 
life, went throngb a four and one-half months' strike without one being arrostnl 
for even a breach of peace Is some evidence that there Is something making for 
jieace on the part of the trade-unions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What would have happened if they hud tried to 
rephiee the strikers with strike breakers? 

Mr. Walkeb. If they had tried to replace the strikers with strike breakers 
who peaceably went on to work and did not attempt to Intimidate or heat up 
the strikers, I do not think there would have been any violence. You can not 
always blame the strikers, where often when they attempt to take the matter 
up peaceably, one word will lead to another, and they will forget tliemselves, 
and there Is troidile; hut ordinarily I will venture to say that the employers in 
this <'onntry, when they seek to get the men to take the places of men that 
leave their jobs, and in the event of overt acts on the part of the strikers—If 
they would seek relief in the courts rather than hire murderers and criminals 
to beat men up and murder them—If they wouhl pursue peaceable means 
a<-eoiding to law. I venture to say that luside of 10 years you would practically 
have violence eliminated. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Now, Mr. Walker, I understood you to say a few 
nionieuts ago that you had no confidence in our courts as compared with those 
of England? 

Mr. Walker. In view of the fact that they don’t see that the other side adopts 
I)encea4le, law-abiding methods In handling their side of Ihese Industrial dis¬ 
putes. Could you expect me to have confidence In a court that will countenance 
coal operators hiring armored trains or coitper-mlne owners from Importing 
men with records us murderers, and clothe them with authority of the law in 
violation of the law and allow those men to go out on the streets, insulting, 
ahusing, and beating up people when an overt act has been cominitteil on the 
other side? 

Commissioner Weinstock. And then, as you pointed out. If .Sam Parks can 
intlmidale the courts from the labor point of view, what help will the em¬ 
ployers have? 

Mr. Walker. It Is wrong for the courts to protect men like Sum Parks. 
Commissioner W’einstock. You think that in the ease of Sum Parks It Is 
the employer that controls the court Instead of the workers? 

Mr. Walker. I am hone.stly convinced that Is the fact. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And they were using Sum Parks unjustly to de¬ 
stroy their competitors? 

Mr. Walker. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You also staterl that in you opinion the worker 
would not be satlsfletl, wiiatever his condition might be, until he rtvelved the 
fullest share of his product; are we to understand from that, Mr. Walker, that 
you are a Socialist? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you believe In collective ownership? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; Government ownership; the people to own and control 
the things they use in common, and to own and control Individually what they 
use Individually. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You further believe that workers ought to be, If 
necessary, compelled to organize; that Is, If they organize voluntarily, well and 
good; but If not, that they should lie compelled to organize; you would put 
the legal machinery In operation to compel them to organize? 

Mr. Walker. Yes; and after they got to understand It, they would stay In 
the organization whether they were compelled to by law or not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you would favor employers likewise? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are, of course, familiar with the Australian 
system, where the State Itself does not compel the workers to organize or the 
employers to organize, but makes It attractive to them to organize, and thus 
75 per cent of the Austrialian workers are organized, which Is the largest per¬ 
centage of organized labor In the world. If we should follow the same method 
in this country, and this commission should recommend some such system as 
obtains In Australia or some of the States should adopt it, you further believe, 
38818”—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-13 
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as I gather from your testimony, that you would have labor disputes settled 
peaceably without cessation of work, If possible? 

Mr. Wai.kbb. Yes, 

Cominisgloiier Weinstock. How could that be done? Tell us, If you can, 
what machinery you would provide that would make it possible to settle all 
labor disputes without cessation of work? 

Mr, Wai.keb. I do not believe you would settle all labor disputes without 
cessation of work unless you adopted a policy of compulsory arbitration. 

Commissioner Wei.nhtock. Would you be In favor of that? 

Mr. Wai.kkr. I Avoidd not. 

Commissioner Wkinstock. Then, eliminating compulsory arbitration, what 
would be the ne.xt po.ssible solution? 

Mr. Walker. As 1 .said, I believe there ought to be representatives of the 
Government sitting In i>ver.v Joint conference between employers and employees, 
where the (inesllori of making conlracts is up tor adjustment, and they ought to 
have all of the Information about the matter so that there can be no misunder¬ 
standing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Granting that all that was done, and still the 
dual parties could not agree, and neither party was willing to accept the recom¬ 
mendations of the oinolals, then what? 

Mr. av’ai.kkr. I believe by that process that the process of education would go 
on to a jiolnt Avbere there Avould he practically no possibility of a strike, except 
that It was on some fundamental right of either side, and I believe that a cessa- 
slon, a short cessation of work, In a case of that kind, where the mediators would 
use their best oflices, would qualify the situation so that there would be no 
serious disturbance. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In any event, the system you suggest would mini¬ 
mize that? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is yoUr opinion, If you care to express It, 
on the Canadian law? 

Mr. Wai.kkr. I have read It over once or twice and have had It quoted to me. 

Commissioner Wein.sto<'k. Briefly, I can give it to you In a few words. The 
Canadian linv provides In connection with public utilities only that when the 
union votes to strike, or when the enqiloyer proposes a lockout, and Inquiry must 
be had In the hope of adjusting the dillleultles, and the recommendation of the 
State board can be accepted or rejected. If rejected, then a strike can legally 
take place or a lockmit take place. If, pending the Investigation, a strike or a 
lockout takes place, either or both sides are liable to punishment. Do you favor 
that system? 

Mr. Walker. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What la the Aveak spot In It? 

Mr. Walker. In the first place, Just to speak from knoAVledge of this last 
trouble in which our iieojile were jnit under the ban of the law bi'cause we did 
not comply with the law. Take, for lllu.stratlon, In Illinois you have had testi¬ 
mony that there Is at least capai ily to iiiiH't the demands for a supply of coal. 
My judgment Is that they could produce three times as much coal as needed to 
supply the demand, and that is tbree times the cost to the people that have to 
buy It. Now, after declaring by vote that they were going on a strike, had they 
continued to work for 30 days, and the coal operators worked to full capacity, 
then our folks could have stayed at homo 60 days wdthout any work at all, and 
before the strike began to have any elTect upon the coal operators: that Is one 
feature of It that I do not like. On top of that, I believe the best way to settle a 
strike. If it can be settleil at all. Is to use your good oflices before the strike either 
takes place or Is ordered, and have the effort made before the strike vote Is 
taken, and I think that W'ould have more Influence. On top of that I am satis¬ 
fied that the workers have not got confidence In the men selected by the method 
that those representing the government In Canada are selected. I am a Socialist 
and the other man may be a Republican and another a Progressive (a Bull 
Moose); and In the political battle we naturally look with suspicion on the fellow 
who stands for something different than we do, and on the part of the workers, 
they naturally look with suspicion on anyone that has been selected through the 
machinery of the party that Is controlled by the employing Interests, 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the whole I take It you would be opposed to 
any system that had anything of coercion In It? 

Mr. Walker, ^ythlug of coercion except absolutely showing up that In the 
event of a strike they took the wrong position. 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You were prescot when Mr. Plez testified this 
nsorulog? 

Mr. WAiKSB. Tes. 

Comifllssloner Weinstock. Do you remember one of the reason-s he Rave for 
not dealing with organized labor generally was the fact that the unionist felt 
lie owed his first allegiance to the union and not to the empolyer? 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is tliat true? 

Mr. Walker. It seems to be jceasonable; he knows the union is trying to In- 
creiLse his wages and the employer is trying to reduce tliem, and It stands to 
reason that he would feel more friendly to the institution tlmt was trying to 
improve his condition than to the other. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, tiiat if a controversy sliould ari.se between tlie 
enipioyer and the union, the attitude of the rank and file would be to stay with 
tile union rather than the employer? 

Mr. Walkeb. If that would not be true there would be no need of unions; If 
I had more confidence in the employer I would stay with him. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So you do not deny Mr. I’iez's statement? 

Mr. Walkeb. I think it is absolutely unreasonable to expect anything else. 

Coinml.ssioner Weinstock. And if any transactions occurred between the 
union and the State, with whom would the meinhi-rs of the union stand? 

Mr. Walkeb. I suppose that would be like the forefathers of our Nation, we 
would figure out what was right and stand by It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What does tlie union teach on that score? Does 
the union object to its members Joining the National Guard? 

Mr. Walkeb. Some do and some do not. I do not think, though, that there la 
any union that would object to its members Joining the National Guard If the 
National Guard was used for the purposes that it Is supposeil to be used for. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But take the conditions as they exist In Illinois 
to-day. What is the attitude of organized labor tow'ard its members Joining 
the National Guard? Does it penalize them In any way for Joining the National 
Guard? Is there anything In Its by-laws that prohibits its members from Join¬ 
ing the National Guard? 

Mr. Walkeb. Nothing that I know of, except their self-respect and the 
knowledge of what has happened, and for what purposes the National Guard 
has been used and the possibility of what it might be used for. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And if a member of the union did Join the Na¬ 
tional Guard, what would he the attitude of the fellow unionists toward him? 

Mr. Walker. I do not think there would be any particular 111 feeling toward 
him. I know many men that have served as Regulars In the Army of our 
Nation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I do not mean Regulars. 

Mr. Walker. I am making it. If anything, stronger. I know of men whose 
forefathers have serveil in the Revolution and in the Civil War who have ad¬ 
vised their sons that If they Joined the Army, used as It Is now, they would 
drive them out of their homes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. So, at least those unionists you have in mind now, 
which you have Just described, if it came to an issue between the union and the 
State, would stand for the union and against the State? 

Mr. Walker. If the State would stand for the things which our Nation Is 
supposed to stand for, they would be opposed to the unions if It took a wrong 
position: but my idea Is that the unions would be with the State If it was right. 
If the rights of our people in the Nation were Involved to-morrow and a condi¬ 
tion was created that meant war, I do not think any body of men in the Nation 
would contribute as many soldiers as the unions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. .lust one more point: You pointed out that where 
a man goes on a strike and his Job is at stake and he has a little home and he 
has a wife and babies and he sees another man coming In to take his Job. that 
It is only natural for him to do everything possible within the law If possible, 
and perhaps beyond the law. If necessary, to protect his little home and his 
wife and his babies, to hold on to that Job. Now, how about the man who has 
got the Job, who either may be a unionist or a nonunlonlst, as pressure is 
brought to bear on him by unionists to quit his Job, and he does not want to 
quit his Job by reason of the fact that his wife and little babies will suffer If 
he does? Has he not as much right to hold on to the Job as the other man has 
to get back the Job he lost? 
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Mr. Walker. He has In a ilewee; If the question only affected those two as 
Individuals, and If It was u .job that onl.v affected the families of those Imme¬ 
diately concerned, he would he ahselutely rljtht, but the man that stands in the 
way of reasonahle progress on the part of all the people In the Nation, would 
not. In iny judgiuent, be cntlthal to the same con.stderatlon as the man who Is 
standing for something that Is reasonable progress In the citizenship of the 
Nation. Legally one Is entitled to as much protection as the other, but that Is 
not Ihe way we generally find It. You go down to Knab’s restaurant, and you 
tlnd a big brass-buttoned policeman, who never did a day’s work In his life, and 
n'fuses to work and who Is getting If.') a day—you find him keeping women from 
working for .fT a week on 10-hour shifts, and that makes a man scratch his 
land; I tell you It Is not right mondly whatever It might be legally. 

Oominlssloner WEtssTocK. In answer to a question of Prof. Commons you 
exidalned that one of lhi,‘ reasons why the State board of mediation was not 
used by either side was because neither side had eontldence In such a board, due 
to the fact that it wtis looked upon as a political board. When you said 
"political hoanl” did you have iti mind union politics? 

Mr. Wai.ukh. No; 1 nu'ant selected by the political party that happened to 
(■onie Into jKuver at the last cleclion. 

(’omndssloner M'einstock. That is, your theory would be that the govern- 
meid wot.Id select men of its own political faith? 

Mr. Wa! '(ER. Yes, 

Commissioner Wkisstock. And that these men would be likely to be biased? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

Commissioner Weisstock. And therefore could not act fair? 

Mr. Wai.ker, Yes; :ind wouhl be inllucnced. 

Comnnsslouer Wkinsiock. And therefore you do not think that any political 
hoanl of meillation would he likely to be a success? 

Mr. Wm.kkr. No. Those positions are generally fdled to pay political debts, 
and such small jiositlons as those would be gotten by the smaller fry who did 
political work. 

Commissioner Weinstoc k. Now, another suggestion that comes to this board 
ns likely to better conditions Is to recommend to Congress a permanent industrial 
hoanl lintt shall Inne substntitlally the powers that the board of metllatlon has 
Iti ilealltig with niilroiiils, atid such a board would doubtless he apiiolntetl by the 
President. Do .\ou tliitik the same objections you have pointed out against a 
Slate hoanl would hold against such a board? 

Mr. WAt.KER. I hotiesily believe they would; that, while the President might 
itppolnt men that were <'lean uud conscientious and absolutely honest, still If the 
men Involved In the different sides of a dispute did not have eontldence In them 
they wouhl not he likely to utilize that board. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. Then, In your opinion, such a proposed permanent 
industrial board woidd not bo any relief? 

Mr. Wai.ker. Well, that board. If the President was to act on that general 
priqiosltion In the same way that Gov. Deneen acted on this other proposition. 
It might have the Sana' result ns our mine investigation. 

Commissioner M einstock. What was that result? 

Jlr. Walker. The law provided for the mine Investigating commission and 
gave authority to Ihe governor to appoint It, but he took It up with the miners’ 
organization to lane them recommend throe men they wanteil, and the operators 
to recommend threi' men they wanteil, and for them to agree on the three they 
wanted. Now, If (he I’resldent appointed three members of that commission and 
then asked the labor unions and the employers to agree on the Impartial mem¬ 
bers, then the labor unions wouhl have confidence In it because their men would 
liatk after their interests, and the employers would have confidence In It because 
they would be represented. 

Commissioner WEtNsToeK. Then, your criticism to the proposed plan Is not 
so much to the plan as to the manner In which the board Is chosen. Assuming 
that the board Is chosen wisely, what then? 

Mr. Walker. I believe if it can be done that will result In adjusting Industrial 
disputes and heading them off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Weinstock asked you about the Sam Parks case 
In New York and his organization and the other organizations expelling members 
for graft. Have you ever heard of a manufacturers’ association. In your ex¬ 
perience, either city, State, or National, or any association of employers of 
any character, cljjr. State, or National, ever expelling one of Its members— 
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piOier suspending or fining them—for the payment of money to labor leaders or 
labor men of any kind In connection with what Is generally called “graft ”? 

Mr. Walkeb. Never a single one. An Instance occurred In our organization 
rwently where It is charged tlie coal operators paid .$20,000 to two men, and that 
they did not get anything In return for It, and I do not believe they paid It or 
got any retprn If they did paid it to those two men. .And then the operators 
wanted the men removed for graft, and the coal operators that gave the money, 
no charge has been preferred against them, except as our oflicers have said they 
would not do business with them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They are still In the coal operators’ association? 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes, sir; and one Is president of the Coal Operators’ Association 
of the Southwest. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It not your Idea that one of the benefits of the unions is 
that they have tended to put employers on equality and, by elliiiinatlng competi¬ 
tion in wage scales, made It possible to Increase wages without suffering busi¬ 
ness destruction. 

Mr. Walkeb. In the coal industry our agreement Is based on the expressed 
lu'ineiple that It be made so that each operator, as far as possible, considering 
conditions of transportation, etc., gets Into the market with a fair chance of 
selling his share of coal In that market. 

Mr. Thompson. Then that question Is correct. 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that the unions shoidd not stop manufacturers 
from working by sympathetic strikes when the disputes are among the unions, 
say, arising from Jurisdictional disputes, for Instance? 

Mr. Walkeb. I believe that jurisdictional disputes should not arise at all; 
I believe that Is a weakness on the part of the labor unions that they do arise. 
I Ihink ultimately they will be able to eliminate jurisdictional disputes. 

Take It In the mining Industry, where tliey have at least ,S2 classes of labor 
Unit work In and around the mines, and such a thing ns a jurisdictional dispute 
is unbeanl of. If you brought up the question of a jurisdictional dispute, they 
uoiihl not know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it not a fact that your union is more what Is commonly 
calhsl an industrial union? 

Mr. Walkeb. It Is an organization of employees In the coal-mining Industry. 

Mr. Thompson. And what Is true of your industry, because of the formation 
of the organization, is true of the Needle Trust? 

Mr. Walkeb. In some portions of It. Whenever organizations are established, 
I do not think any jurisdictional questions are raised at all. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to the part of your statement about earnings, 
Mould you guarantee by law a minimum return to the employer? 

Mr. Walkeb. No; I would be willing to guarantci- lo the employer, before he 
invested his money, expert Information from the Oovernment as to just what 
lie could expect, and then If he puts In his money with positive knowledge that 
it would be a failure, he w-ould have to take the consequonees of his own foolish¬ 
ness. 

Chairman Walsh. Then there Is no means you can suggest by which such a 
guaranty could be made? 

Mr Walkeb. I would be willing to agree. If all things were fairly represented 
to a man when he Invested his money In the business, with the O. K, of the 
Government, that he would be guaranteed a minimum. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, you would be in favor of such laws as would guar¬ 
antee an employer a minimum return of his Investment? 

Mr. Walkeb. Ultimately I would not be. as I said, but while this condition 
of affairs existed I would be In favor of It as a part of progress. 

Mr. Thompson. In this connection. It has been suggested you stated there 
should be a limitation to the maximum. 

Mr. Walkeb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How would you provide for a minimum profit? How they 
.should get It in case the business didn’t earn It? From what kind of fund would 
that be paid? 

Mr. Walkeb. I suppose It would have to come out of the profits of the general 
fund. 

Mr. Thompson. An Insurance tax on the profits? 

Mr. Walkeb. You could fake It out of the tax from that particular Industry. 
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Mr. Thompson. Would you compel employers to employ at the minimum wage 
unemployed? 

Mr. Walker. Well, If there wu.s no other employment for those workers on the 
employers’ own Industry that the wtfrkers could get a living out of, I believe they 
ought to be compelled to i inploy lliem or give them what we oonsldered to be 
the minimum to enable them to keei) their fandlles decently. 

Mr. Thompson. In that latter ca.se, would you take it out of the general taxa¬ 
tion? 

Mr, Walker. I would take It out of that Industry. I suppose It would have 
to be mud(‘ gcjieral. 

Comndsslouer Commons. Suppose you guaranteed the employer profits; then 
you would rtsiiilre him to hire all the laborers? 

Mr. Walker. 1 told you umlcr the present arrangement If you tried to make 
a perfHd Institution out of It it Is a good deal vvor.se than trying to patch that 
old pair of pants that was patches. I am willing to do anything to help, but 
that Is beyond me. 

Connrdssloner Com.mons. Do you talk your views of socialism to the workers? 

Mr. Walker. Ye.s, sir; at times when Invited to or given .sutficlent provoca¬ 
tion. ' 

Commissioner (ioMMoNS. Do you think the high wage In strong closed-shop 
trades h.is anything to do with eitlier the lower scale of wages for other laborers 
or with the Increased cost of living. 

Mr. W'Ai.KER. Well, It may possibly. But if the workers didn’t get as large a 
share of the results of Ibelr labor where they have a thorough organization. It is 
possible that the emjiloyer might be satisfied with the profit ho Is now making 
and give It to the general imblic In the way of reduced living, but my own Judg¬ 
ment Is they would have to be watched mighty close. It is Just like Mr. I’iez 
has told you; he wouldn’t ri'duce It tniless he had to. and he would put It up 
ns high as be possibly could. I don’t think it would cut any figure. 

Mr. Thompson. Would your organization be willing to file a copy of the 
agreement between It and the Western Federation of Miners, provided It is in 
writing? 

Mr, Walker. Our organizations are all public. Anybialy cun get a copy of the 
contrai't and by-laws and a verbatim ri-port of the conventions and conferences. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask you to furnish us as far as under 
your control a cojiy of those agreements and laws. 

Mr. Walke;r. All right. 

(See Walker exhibit.) 

Commissioner (Iarretson. 'Your organization holds Jurisdiction over the Crow 
and Es(|idmo territory, do they not? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

CommlssUmer (Iarretson. And the local organizations in the P. E. I. country— 
Prince Edward Islands? 

Mr. Walker. I don't know what you mean by P. I. country. We have Juris¬ 
diction over the coal-miidng Industry of the ITnlted States and Canada. 

Commissioner <!\uretson. In the enactment of the Canadian industrial act la 
It not a fact that all of the miners thought it would be a beneficial act and favor 
to pass It? 

Mr. Walker. Not all of them. 

Commissioner O vnuET.soN. The bulk of them? 

Mr. Walker. There might have been some of them. 

Commissioner (I ARHErraoN. Didn't they find out the first time an Involved Inves¬ 
tigation was held that the employers utilized It to put enough supply of coal on 
the ground to last during the entire period that Industrial strike might take 
place? 

Mr. Walker. That was my Information. 

Commissioner Gauretson. And from that time haven’t they repudiated tlie 
act and been opposed to It? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gahretson. That la all. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. DUDLEY TAYLOR. 

Mr. TbompsonjvWIII you give us your name? 

Mr. Taylor. Dudley Taylor, 

Mr. Thompson. And your address and business? 
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Mr. Tatiob. 1818 City Hall Square Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. And your profession, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylob. Lawyer. 

Mr. Thompson. With whom are you engaged In a professional way? 

Mr. Taylob. I presume you refer to my- 

Mr. Thompson. Are you In general practice? 

Mr. Taylob. I am general counsel for the Kmployers' Association of Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long have you been such counsel? 

Mr. Tayia)b. I have acted In that capacity for the past 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. How old an organization Is the Employers’ Association of 
Chicago? 

Mr. Taylob. I think It was organized 11 or 12 years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. And have you been counsel almost from the beginning? 

Mr. Taylob. Nearly so. 

Mr. Thompson. What membership has your as.so<'latlon? Among what 
classes of employers, and about how many? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, It has associations of employers afflllated with It. It Is also 
comia-lsed of Individual firms, principally In the manufacturing business In 
this city. 

Mr. Thompson. What oilier associations of employers are afflllateil with your 
association? 

Ml-. Taylob. Well, there are various as.soclatlons. Not being the secretary. 
It Is not quite within my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to have such information and knowledge us you 
have. 

Mr. Taylob. Well, I could say offhand that the Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association la a member. Some of the retail organizations—I think the Stale 
Street retail stores are members. Whether or not the metal trade Is alfllluttsl 
now I don’t know; It has been. Various other associations. I don’t know, but 
I think the number principally Is made up ef Individual firms. 

Mr. Thompson. Located In and around Chicago? 

Mr. Taylob. I think all in the city. 

Mr. Thomi son. Have you a copy of these questions? 

Mr. Taylob. I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The first one relates to your organization and your member- 
.shlp. Would you have any objection to supplying the commission with a copy, 
staling the membership of the different associations, and of your by-laws and 
constitution, If yon have one? 

Mr. Taylob. You are welcome to the by-laws. As far us the membership Is 
concerned I am not In a imsltlon to speak, not being secretary of the associa¬ 
tion, and It Is a matter that possibly would have to be referred to our executive 
committee. 

Mr. Thompson. Who Is the secretary of your organization? 

Mr. Taylob. William M. Webster. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take up wltb him these questions that were sub¬ 
mitted to you? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Can’t you, ns president of—you are Just counsel? 

Mr. Taylob. Only counsel. 

flhalrman Walsh. What other organlatlon is yours affiliated with—I mean 
larger body? 

Mr. Taylob. No other organization so far as I know. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Walker on the stand 
to-day? 

Mr. Taylob. No, sir; I did not 

Mr. Thompson. What relation, if any, does your organization sustain to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, for Instance? 

Mr. 'Taylob. None whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Any friendly relationship? 

Mr. Taylob. I suppose we exchange jirlnted matter. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you have no agreement or understanding, 
or any definite or Indefinite arrangement? 

Mr. Taylob. None whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Whatever may exist between the two organizations is purely 
a matter of comity? 

Mr. Ta-ylob. Precisely. 

Mr. Thompson. And Incidental friendship? 

Mr. Taylob. Mutual Interests, possibly. 
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Mr. Thompson. You may Kive, If you will please, as brielly as you can, a 
statement of the acllvltles of y(mr a.s,soeIatloii so far as It touches on the 
labor proposition, Industrial matters, since you have been counsel. 

Mr. Tavlok. I should say that the employers’ a.s.sociatlon was formed for 
jairelv defensive purposes, feclln,!; a need on the part of the employers to 
oraaiilze to meet demands which were considered more or Ie.s3 unjust. Since 
that time It has been conducted almost entirely if not entirely ns a defensive 
orKanlzallon. We arc Interested In the subject of strikes and boycotts Uffect- 
ing our members. We are sometimes Interested in a general way in strikes 
and boycolts which do not affect our members, but In which we feel we are 
imilrec’tly <'oncerned. We furnish legal services In the matter of prosecution 
for Nlolonce ami for intimidation, and In obtaining convictions and proceedings 
for coatmuiit under injimclioas. We advise to some extent In relation to the 
factory laws and matters of lliat .sort. 

Mr. Tho.mi'son. To what extent. If any, does your association advise with 
leference to llie methods of conducting the industrial disputes such as strikes 
<11 behalf td' one of your members? 

.Mr. Tayi.ou. Well, It differs according to circumstances. The employer who 
is a member of our association may n<it retiulro any services from us—perhaps 
some large conct'rn wbicti mainlaias Its own legal department and is able to 
handle tlu' thing Itself. Others call on us for more or less limited services. 
Others ask as to take imtire charge of the legal phase of things and to furnish 
guards to them, for Instance, to accompany their men back and forth to the 
jilace of husim'ss. 

Mr. TtioMi'soN. Tliea the services you render are not entlridy limited to the 
defense and prosecution of suits, but also includes the question of furnishing 
guanis. 

Mr. TAvroti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you ever give atlvlce generally as to the methods of con¬ 
ducting strlke.s, or warfare, rather? 

Mr, Tavi.ou. Yi's, sir; very often an employer finds hlm.self in a position 
where he h'ols he is entill<‘d to some relief and re(|uires n<lvice, and It Is given 
to him. lie does not understand the situation himself, pc'rhaps, from the 
various angles, and la- thinks we do, and Is glad to avail himself of our a<lvicc. 

Mr. 'I'homi’hon. In oilier w'ords, ns you slated at the beginning, your asso¬ 
ciation is an employers’ defensive association? 

Mr. Tayi. 011 . I think so. 

Mr. Tmo.mi'son. And as such wouhl furnish such aid and advice and as¬ 
sistance as in your Jiulgmcnt and the judgment of the member who is In 
trouble shouhl h(‘ giviui? 

Mr. Tavt,ok. (lenerally siieaklng, that is true. 

Mr. 'riio.viesoN. Of course, I am assuming legal methods. 

Mr. Tavlor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. .\nd that there Is no limit other than what Is legal to the 
help you may give to a inemher in case of Industrial trouble? 

Mr. 'rAVi.oR. Well, I dim’t know what all that Implies. 

Mr. Thompson. I am leaving out—of course, assuming you would not do 
anything Illegal and leaving out all questions of tinaiicial aid ns such. 

Mr. Tayi.oh. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, In the currying on of the work during times of peace 
what aid or help do<'s your association give to Its membership? 

Mr. Taylor. It glv<‘s such atlvice then as to matters which come to our at¬ 
tention In relation to factory laws and decisions or something of that sort. 
Might possibly advise them as In the orgnnl/.atlon and work of this commis¬ 
sion for lustanoe. (ienerul information about things which we think are of 
general Interest. 

Mr. Thompson. An<l would you be apt to advise employers as to the means 
to prevent Industrial trouble? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. That would come within your work of counseling? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. And would have a fairly broad scope, would It not? 

Mr. Taylor. I should say so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in respect to this work, would you be apt. If called 
upon, to give advice as to the organlaatlon of any particular employer’s shop? 

Mr. Taylor. No,'><ttr, 
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Mr. Thompson. In regard to tlje eurryliig on of strikes and with referenee to 
cNjndItions existing In times of peace In the shop of a member of your associa¬ 
tion do you have any so-called squads of men who may go around and work 
In these various shops and find out the conditions which exist? 

Mr. Tayloh. No, sir; nothing of that sort. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is carried out In some associations; I presume you 
know that. 

Mr. Taylob. I understand there are some national associations which have 
workmen who are sent from place to place to help out during labor troubles. 

Mr. Thompson. Or even without labor troubles existing? 

Mr. Tayt.ob. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, for Instance, If there are associations that provide men 
to go around- 

Mr. Taylok. You are Imiulrlng about something of which I have no knowl- 
c<lge. 

Mr. Thompson. I just wanted to find out whether your association did any 
of that work or not. 

•Mr. Tayi,ou. No, sir. 

Mr. Thoiiipson. What is the attitude, it any, of your association toward 
the organization of workers; of your membership tonttrd trade-unions? 

.Mr. TAYtAtB. Generally s))eaklng, it has seemiKt to me that the memhers 
of otir association are inclined to liberal, fair views and to appreciate the 
justice of organization. From niy talk with thetn I am salislietl that they 
would prefer to do htislness with orgtinizntions of labor provided they were 
leasonably safeguarded so that they cottld do business under safe ctimlitions 
and not have Ihelr busiitess disrupteil by some unjust ilemands, sotne whim 
or caprice. If they could only feel there was stability enough that the union 
organization was conserMilively directed and managed. I think there wotihl 
he no complaint, ns the employer is looking, above all things, for stability. He 
must know that his business cun go ahead. I don’t think he has any quarrel 
with organizations as such. 

Ghairman Wai.sh. .\t this point we will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
inorning at 10 o’clock, to meet In this same room. Kindly resume the stand at 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning, Mr. Taylor. 

(At 4.30 p. m. of this Tuesday, .July ‘21, ]!)14, an adjournment was taken until 
Wednesday, .Inly 22, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, lu,., Wednesday, July 22, 19H — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Commissioners Commons, Delano, Welnstoek, 
Ballard, Lennon, O’Connell, and (iarretson; also William O. Thomiison, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be In order. You may proceed 
now. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Taylor, will you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. DUDLEY TAYLOE—Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Taylor, in your 10 .vears of counselship with the Em¬ 
ployers’ Association of Chicago, during that time have you acquired any views 
or opinions with reference to trade-unions? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. As constituted at the present time? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon have? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give to us, as briefly ns you can, your opinion In 
regard to them? 

Mr. Taylob. Mr. Thompson, may I make a suggestion that I be allowed to 
cite a specific case and draw some conclusions from It? 

Mr. Thompson. You may do that, and be as brief as you can. 

Mr. Taylob. I notice In a morning’s paper a statement made by Mr. Walker, 
the last witness heard yesterday, to the effect that the waitresses are endeavor¬ 
ing to obtain $7 a week and obtain one day’s rest out of seven. And I want 
to refer briefly to that and Indicate to you the way In which matters come Into 
our oflice, the consideration which Influences us, something about how we 
proceed and what we think ought to be done, and If I can give this commission 
anything at all It will probably come out In discussing this matter a little bit. 
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In NdveiiilKT or Deceiubor of 1013 the waitresses’ unions, cooks’ union, and 
the waiters’ union started out on a canipalitn to unionize those occupations in 
tlie city of ClilcuKO in tlie liotels. restaurants, and tlie lunch rooms. That 
stands admitted ns a matter of court record. They sought to get the restaurant 
kce|)ers and fo<«l-exclmngc nienihcis operating lunch rooms to sign a closed- 
sliop agreement, wldcli also [irovided for a .scale of wages, the wages of the 
waitresses to l)(> $8 a week, and also for one day’s rest In seven. 

The first attack was made upon tlie Henrlcl restaurant over at 79, I think. 
West Itnndolpli Street. 'I'liere were a considerable number of pickets there, I 
tlitnk some six on tlie an>ruge, for quite awhile. There was a great deal of 
pnldlelty attending it anti great crowds gatlierlng. And finally there was an 
Injutictlon proceeding, and in ttiat injunction proceeding the courts after hear¬ 
ing tlie case tiiion Its merits lield tlnit all lioycottlng which was not enforced 
Ity vlolencti or Intimidation was legal, and all picketing wliich was not enforced 
liy violence or iniimlilalion was legal; Imt took the position that because this 
Itlcketlng occurred In a crowded district of the city It necessarily resultetl in 
disorder and must stop, ami although its injunction oriler dlil not read that 
way and In fact diil not iirolilliil itlcketlng, as tliey were doing, nevertheless 
tliat was tlie intlmallon <if tlie court, atid It stopived. 

Tliey llieii attacked iMr, Knah, and Mr. Knab has a string of seven or elglit 
restiiiirant.s In the city, and I tliink all of them within the Loop. Mr. Knab 
for 10 years or niiire Imd ni'ver discriminated against union labor, employing 
union and nonunion lalior; wlien he was requt'Sted to sign a closed-shop agree¬ 
ment last fall tie signed a closed-shop agreement. He operated under it for 
four niontlis, and he claimed tliat he could not get tlie help from the union 
which lie mssh'd and must liave, and ids business suffered in consequence; 
tliat lio imd to employ otliers outside; and, not to make it a long story. It did 
not work; con.seqiiently he refu.sed to renew tlie agreement; but his wages 
were tlie union wages or lietter; ids hours were the union liours or leas; his 
days of tlie week were those of tlie union; and there was absolutely no point 
of dlfferi'tice between Knab and tlie waltres.ses, tlie waitresses and the cooks, 
other tlian tlie c1osih1-s1io]i provision of the contract under which he must let 
the unions send 1dm all of his help provided the union was aide to do It, and 
if it was not able to do it, then he might employ as he pleasisl. But his new 
eniployts's mnst join the union within tliree days. He had found by experience 
that lie could not enforce tliat proisvsltlon—that la, he was in continual trouble 
and lie would not uiidortake to continue under such an arrangement. Knab has 
been siilijected to picketing and boycotting ever since May 1. It Is now some 
S.'i days. Tills iiicketlng consists, undoulitedly under tlie advice of counsel, of 
two women generally, aiid sonietiuies one, wlio pass back and forth slowly in 
front of eacli reslauratit and bear signs. The signs are changed from time to 
time. ’The present one reads; "With your assistance we will win our strike 
against Kmili." As I say, tills has been going on for 80 or 85 days. There has 
Ills'll no altempt on the part of these pickets to interview employees ns might 
lie ex|iected In tlie ordinary trouble, absolutely no attempt. It has all been 
directisl to liidnclng or lulluenclng tlie patronage, influencing people not to 
patronize tlie place. It is a direct attack upon the patronage to destroy it. It 
has biH’ii from its Incept ion May 1. 

Mr. Eftlng and Mr. Bowers, who also own a string of re.staurants In this 
city—one owns five and I tlilnk tlie other owns six—were Interested In the 
Bowers Baking Co. \v Itli Mr. Knab, a separate corporation. As near as we can 
get at it from all we liavc learned, they coupled Eftlng and Powers’s name 
with Knab’s and extended this lioycott against those restaurants. Technically 
there Is no strike and practically no strike against either of those persons; 
none of their employis's went out; all of them were well satlsfietl and stayed 
In their positions, and there Is no attempt on the part of the union to get them 
out; but It Is sitiiply an attempt to destroy the patronage of those two men. 

This has continued now, except for a brief Interval of several days, I should 
say, approximately two weeks. In front of these restaurants of Eftlng & 
Powers they did wear signs, and I think they still are, which state that Eftlng 
& Powers are In a combine to keeii the waitresses from getting one day’s rest In 
seven. That is the sole Information conveyed to the public by the pickets In 
front of those restaurants. 

As a matter of fact. Powers has never employed waitresses, but nevertheless 
his place Is picketed by waitresses. Eftlng employs no waitresses and only a 
very few waiters,'<hid his place la picketed that way. As a matter of fact, for a 
considerable time past they have not employeil jieople seven days a week, but 
have granted one day’s rest In seven, and that Is not the Issue. 
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They pay the uuioh wages or more and work union hours or less, and there 
Is absolutely no Issue with either of those two men except a closed-shop agree¬ 
ment, of which I spoke. 

Now, this matter comes Into our ofBee. Here ore men who have been taught 
ever since they understood anything that they had certain legal rights. They 
come Into our otllce seeking advice; they have not had any such trouble before 
and do not know what to do, and they Inquire from us and we advise them. 
Now, Ilenrlcl got his Injunction. Knab’s attorney, -who baa never bandied a 
matter of this kind before, applied for a similar Injunction and got exactly 
what he applied for but found that It was not sulllclent to stop the boycotting 
and the picketing. He later tried to have the Injunction enlarged but did not 
get It, and I went In for Eftlng & Powers and applied for an Injunction and 
got It. A little later they moved to dissolve It, and it was dissolved In this 
particular—by the way, In passing let me say that, so far as getting an Injunc¬ 
tion is concerned. In ray experience of 10 years we are about always InniuHli- 
ately put to the test of whether we are entitled to It. We may possibly get It 
without notice, but the courts are also keen to hear a motion to dissolve within 
a (lay or two; and when I got this Injunction the court of Its own motion 
wrote on the order that he would la^ar a motion to dissolve tTie Injunction 
within 24 hours, showing his wlllingnt'ss to take the matter up and have it 
argued at the earliest possible moment. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they grant ex parte restraining orders? 

Jlr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. They grant them on the face of petition In the first 
In.slnnce? 

Mr. Taylok. And on the recommendation of the master In chancery; then 
within a few days we were In court on a motion to dissolve the Injunction. 

Chairman Walsh. In the first Instance do you apply for the temporary re¬ 
straining order and he refer It to a master in chancery? 

Mr. Taylor. That depends on clrcumstance.s. As a general thing I give notice 
that I will apply for the Injunction; but In a case like this, where this con¬ 
tinual loss was going on and it was important to get Immediate action, I applied 
for an injunction without notice. 

Chairman Walsh. To a judge of the court? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And did he refer It to a master In chancery before he 
granted the restraining order? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was either side notified? 

Mr. Taylor. No ; the master In chancery took It home over Sunday. 

Mr. Thompson. What you say of Injunctions here Is true of all kinds of 
Injunctions? 

Mr. Taylor. Yea. 

Mr. Thompson. And wherever an ex parte Injunction is issued without notice 
It Is understood that the other side shall have the right of way over all other 
court business to come In and have a hearing on the injunction? 

Mr. Taylor. That Is true. An Injunction is nev(>r In force more than a few 
days without a motion to dissolve being heard If the other side wants to make 
an argument. 

Chairman Walsh. In this case the defendants’ first appearance was on mo¬ 
tion to dissolve the restraining order? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. What was the first appearance In court of the defendants? 

Mr. Taylor. The Judge, when he was satlsfled of the hill, required me to 
give notice, and notice was given, and they came In, and the court gave them 
this option: He says, “ I have read this bill and I think It presents a case for 
the--” 

Chairman Walsh. Had there been any action taken by tlie court with ref¬ 
erence to issuing a restraining order before this moment you are speaking of 
now? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all I wanted. 

Mr. Taylor. He required us to give notice, and they came In, and he said to 
the other side, " I will either grant the Injunction and allow you to come In 
within 24 boors on a motion to dissolve and I will hear you on It, or I will 
not Issue the Injunction and you stop your picketing and boycotting until this 
court can pass on It, one or the other,” and they chose to let the Injunction 
Issue. 
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Now, procfcdliig with my story, uml I vviJI draw to a close pretty briefly 
here. 

Chainiiun Wai.sh. (Jo ulicud. 

Mr. Tayia>k. On the motion ti> di.s.solve the injunction It was argued at 
length, at h'U.st on uiy part, and while the court dissolved It so far as it re- 
terrwJ to idcketing our name was concerned, he left a perfectly good Injunc¬ 
tion ngalrnst boycotting and against this scheme of exhibiting matters In front 
of these r(*stani'ants, as (he injunction laaid, for the purpose or with the effect 
of Injuring the iialronage. The.se pickets did not cease picketing and boycot¬ 
ting; they did nol even pause or hesitate; they continued it. We went In 
promptly on a mot loti for ti writ to have them cited for contempt, stating we 
did not do it In a vimllctlve sfiirlt at all, but simply for the purpose of having 
It stopped. II uas further argued, and after reading of affidavits the court 
took Ihe Iiositlon he wonlil nol consider the causes underlying this trouble or 
the Injury which \\a.s resulting to the complainants, but would te.st this thing 
solely by Ihe (luestliai of violence or Intimidation, and If their acts did not In¬ 
volve Violenie or intimidation he would not Interfere, and with a perfectly 
good Injunction in terms we, for all inn-post's, are out of court and get no relief. 
Now. these genlienien say- 

Chairman Wai.sh. Is .vonr case still jiendlng? 

Mr. Tavi.oii. Still |K-nding. 

Chalriean Wai.sh. Will it come up for hearing on permanent Injunction 
later? 


Mr. 'I’AYI.OII. How soon we can get to the hearing I don’t know. We are now 
In court vaciillon. Whether we can get to the hearing on the merits at all in 
vacation is very doiilnliil, and if we can’t, then not until next fall; and if the 
court should stand by Its decision, then we would have to go to the appellate 
court on the chance of reversing It, which would perhaps take a year or more 
and, of course, in the meantime there Is no protection there. Now, these 
geiitleiiieii feel (hat they have got real rights. They may be wrong, but that 
s their opinion. That is my opinion. It is my opinion that these waitresses 
iiav(‘ no rifflit to walk up ami down the strwt solely for the purpose of smash- 
ing the piitronage, for the sole purpose of comrielllng them to enter Into the 
closed-sho|i agreement. I take Ihe position that If a union was so constituted, 
so directed, so ninnaged that It would be a good thing for employers, the em- 
plo.\ers would seek to do business with the union because It would stand for 
Stiihllity, It would stand for the things which they need in their business; but 
here Is a mail who trieil the thing for four months and It didn’t work his 
way, and the oihers are judging by his experience and don’t want to intro¬ 
duce It. J hey will not Introduce It unless they are forced to do so. The unions 
on their part are doing all they can to force them to Introduce It, as I have 
said, to the extent of smashing their business. These men are not In any 
picaviine linsiiiess; ilieir places of business have co.st from $.o,(XK) to $10,000 to 
('quip. It represents a large Investment to them. It represents a business 
niiiit up through many years of good, fair dealing, at least that Is what they 
Claim’ and they come to this question of where Is their relief. Now, assuming 
tor the |iur|iose ot the argument that the unions are not always right, that 
tney may aonietlmes be wrong, that there Is a case sometimes for some tribunal 
*"'cstlgute the matter, hear It ujion Its merits, and see that 
es^’ fiL ™y experience during 

the time that I have been counsel for this association, that there Is not a real 
adequate remedy. 

moJp rilwarfnr powerful Organization dully becoming 

i. labor organization. It has a power to enforce not 

demands. A single employer can’t stand against it. Gen- 
f^!I *^1 cinploycrs can’t stan<l against It. It is a serious question If all 
the employer^ In tlie same line of industry in u city can stand against It. It Is 

standing the loss not only of profits, but 
standing the deficit in the conduct of the business perhaps for weeks or months. 

I say, assuming for the purpose of (lie argument, that the employer happens to 
be right, where is his remedy against that powerful organization? I want to 
call your attention to the fact that these people, forming that sort of labor 
organization, are Irresponsible financially, they can move about the city, be lost 
to sight; move to another city, be lost to sight. You talk about damage suits, 
you cant get a damage suit to a hearing for possibly one or two years. You 
get a Judgment; it Is worth nothing; it Is not aiiy remedy. On the other hand, 
the loss is contlnutt^g during all of that time. Now, I find that when banks, as 
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responsible institutions, seek to do business In n community, they are requlr(>d 
to give some token of their responsibility and satisfy tlie State auditor; that is 
right, I beiieve. They have to show their funds; their funds are nuder State 
control. The same thing is true of Insurance companies; but here, we will say 
for the purpose of the same argument, is a powerful organization using its 
funds for the purpose of smashing another man’s business, we will say, un¬ 
justly, and those funds are not subject to any control. You can't in this State 
SUP at law a labor union, because there is no statute which renders a labor 
union liable in a suit against it. You have got to sue Its members ns partners; 
you can’t get anywhere on that, Y'ou can’t get their funds Into the court’s 
control, the funds which are being used against you all of this time. Now, 
that Is the sort of thing, Mr. Thompson, we, in the vernacular, are up against 
all the time in this city. 

Mr. Thompson. I am rather sorry your case, Mr. Taylor, was a recent 
matter. Of course, it may necessitate our going into it, which we did not in¬ 
tend to do at tlds hearing, hut my question to you was what view you had, 
from your 10 years’ experience as counsel of the ISmployers’ Association, with 
reference to lidior unions, and you said you would give a case which would 
illustrate your opinion. I will ask you it the widtressini’ case, which you have 
testified about, represents, in your opinion, a typical union proposltlon’i 

■Mr. '1’ayi.ok. It Is typical in a sense that most of our trouliles are due to the 
clo.sed-shop proposition and do not Involve wages and hours. Y’on ask for my 
opinion further on tlds thing. If it is of any value, it Is this: That llie first 
tiling to do, ns it si-eins to me, is to make labor unions responsible, and that 
Inis got to be the first thing to be done. Tlieu you have got some measure of 
lesiionslbility, some way of controlling It, controlling their funds, having their 
associations, I don’t care wliether of employers, employees, or laboring men, 
ipso facto corporations considereil as corporations, but under laws which give 
Mime trilmnal the control over those affairs. Y'ou take this case—harking back 
a minute to the waitresses; what does the public know about it? The public 
does not investigate this matter and form its own opinion and act according to 
its convictions; not at all. We have demonstrated that clearly. They simply 
avoid those restaurants, at least a consideralile part of it does, because there Is 
trouble there. It is easy to go to some other restaurant across the street or 
in till' next block. Then you should have a tribunal which should look into the 
merits of these controversies, if you please, and make a finding by which the 
inibllc can be guided; the public would be guliled if it had confidence In the 
ii iliunal. The tribunal ought to have such real power as to enforce justice In 
file case. 

That brings up another consideration. Your tribunal as constituted these 
days In our States has not real independence, in my Judgment and in the 
Judgment of those who are familiar with these matters. A Judge Is elected for 
six years. It may be we get Into bis court and he Is up for reelectlon the next 
year. It may be he is up for reelection in two years. But be that as it may, 
we are satisfied that tlie Judges fear to antagonize a large powerful class rep- 
re.sented by labor unions and hedging so to speak, and we do not get relief. 
Now, you should have a tribunal, I think, which la appointed and under such 
circumstances as to insure its real independence. Tliey are like the Unlteil 
States judges; they ought to be appointed for life, depending, of course, upon 
good behavior in office and all that, or some other thing like that, to insure 
their real independence. 

Another thing, it ought not to be a tribunal composed of a laborer on one 
side, an employer on the otlier side, and a so-caIlc<l memlter of the public for 
the third and deciding factor. That, so far as I have seen, in my observation, 
does not work out. It is a so-called species of arbitration which does not work. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to your question of financial responsibility of the 
unions, on the part of the unions, you spoke about corporations. Corporations 
generally are associations of men with capital for the purpose of limiting their 
financial responsibility: is that not true? 

Mr. Tatlob. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Legally? 

Mr. Taylob. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In the new union you would want them incorporated for the 
purpo.se of extending their financial responsibility? 

Mr. Tatlob. I should say so. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, to what extent and In what degree would you extend the 
financial responsibility of the unions by means of corporations, whereas the 
men of capital use corporations to limit their financial resiMmslblllty? 
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Mr. Taylok. I think If we could make the start, Mr. Thompson, It would be 
a matter of evolution much the same ns the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
ns 1 understand It, who have built up its iwactice and Its procedure and its power! 
I think If we could start alonj; rikht lines with the Idea of control of the funds 
of all associations and with an lialeiiendent tribunal It would, like our municipal 
court could, make a rwommendutlon; give them power they have not got, or 
having power, they do things—they can not enforce this control. ’ ’ 

Mr. Thomi'so.n. Do you have ati idea of having the common-law rules of 
damage, etc., aiiiiliwl to tills re.sponslbillty? 

Mr. TAVI.OU. My iier.sonal idea, atid, of course, all of this, Mr. Thompson, must 
be understood as m.v o\\ n jiersonal hiea and not any-- 

Mr. Tjio.«i'ho.n. Yes; I utiderstuud. 

Mr. Tavlok. Ihlueiplos proniulguted by our association at all. My own Idea 
would be Unit the eommlssioti ought to have i>ower, not in accordance with 
power which <-ourts usually have, but a power to go Into the merits of the dis¬ 
pute and adjust in aicorilance with justice, subject, only, to some reasonable 
control by ai>i)eal. I am not hi favor of anything where there Is no appeal 
whatever. 

Mr. TiiouesoN. Well, generally with reference to ordinary corporations 
stockholders us such have no responsibility llnunclally; is that not true? ’ 

Mr. Tayi,ou. Exieiit Iti banks, that is true. 

Mr. TiioMe.sos. They .simply stand the chance of the loss of the Investment 
such as tlay have in the I’orporatlon? 

Mr. T.VVI.OU. That Is true. 

Mr. Thomcson. And iieople who deal with corporations are advl.'ied of that 
11111111 x 1 llahility, are they not? 

Mr. TAVI.OR. Yes. 

Air. Thomi-son. In corporations, of course, stockholders have no authority to 
act as such? 

Mr. Taylok. Yes. 

Mr. Tno.ui'soN. in your opinion is the nnlon a democratic Institution, I mean 
theoretically? 

Mr. 'fAvixiB. Ihider iiractice, no. 

Mr. Tiio.«e.soN. I mean theoretically? 

Air. TAYI.OK. I regard it us un-Amerloan and unpatriotic. 

Mr. TttoMi’soN. We will get to that later. At the present time, theoretically 
at least, they are detnocratlc, are they not? 

Mr. Tayloe. Well, I atn loath to admit It, because I have seen so much of the 
other. 


Air. Thompson. In other wools, you do not pay much attention to the theory 
of labor? ' 

Air. Taylor. I can not let tlnxiry blind me to practice, Mr. Thompson. 

Air. Tiiompso.y. Well, taking your responsibility that would attach to a union, 
and assuiitlng a ttnion has 50,000 members scattered throughout the United 
States; that a contract wuis made by a local branch of an organization with 
some manufacturer; that 50 of these men should go out on a strike, we will 
su.v, violating this local contract which you assess your damages on. Do you 
think that the whole organization should stand a flnunclal loss. Irrespective 
of whether they concurred In that action or not? Assuming the International 
orgimlzatioti would refu.se to sanction the strike and would order the men 
back to work and the men should not go. How would you assess your financial 
resiamslblllty In that ease? 


Mr. T.vyi,ur. I should say, assuming that In reality the union Is not back of 
It and discountenances it, that I would not favor that; but In practice I have 
rarely. It ever, foutal any such condition. 

My eiycrlence. Air. Thompson, leads me to believe absolutely that by the con¬ 
trol of funds of mi association, and, as I say, I do not care whether It Is of 
employers or employees, you have got control of the association Itself, and you 
can determine, or ought to be able to determine, whether or not those funds are 
being used. 


■ *,’• "ouhl require, to carry out this policy, that rules 

should be laid down and In w hat respect the various labor organizations should 
conduct their business ns to whether in ca.se a local union went out on a strike 
fix their financial responsibility, and in order to fix the respon¬ 
sibility of that character the strike should have the sanction of the international 
organization? 

Mr. Tayloe, I Oppose there would have to be some general principles. 
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Mr. Thompson’. Well, as a lawyer how do you conceive, under our present 
constitution, you could make such refined laws dealing with the running of 
organizations and running of labor organizations, separating them from other 
fraternal organizations such as Masons and the various churches in our land 
and the Knights of Pythias, and so on? 

Mr. Taylor. Well, our Constitution Is Interpreted differently as time passes. 
The time was when the right of contract, the freedom of contract, was always 
upheld, as you know. Now. that has given way to the general projKisltlon of 
nhat is for the common welfare, and so on. And It Is anylaidy's last guess In 
the court of last resort as to what Is something for the common welfare and 
what Is not. And that points back that the t'onstltutlon hs changed—the In¬ 
terpretation of it, at least, changes, and conditions have to be met. I am not so 
sure that under our Constitution there would be any tlllllculty In having a 
tribunal—I do not like that word “commission.” as applied to these things— 
hut a real tribunal, exercising such power as Is necessary to determine wherein 
the ju.stlce lies, enforce Justice. Now, on broad lines, I tbink a tribunal could 
he constituted In each .State, and a Federal trlbun.nl to cover the Federal mat¬ 
ter, which would have those broad iK)wers and would find It within their power 
to enforce It. 

Jlr. Thompson. Then you believe In the establishment of an industrial court, 
IMThaps? 

Mr. Taylor. I do. 

Mr. Thompson. If that could be done. 

Mr. Taylor. I think It has got to come. I do not see any other way out of It. 
It must have the control; It must have the confidence of the employers and the 
people generally. 

Mr. Thompson. Wouhl you have that court carry out the common law as It 
has come down to us in Industrial matters? Would you have It make new laws 
to meet our Itidustrlal conditions? 

.Mr. Taylor. I would be satlsfhsl to have the courts start In and puss upon 
(piestlons like, for Instance, this closed-shop feature which I have cited to-day, 
us an instance. Let them go to a supreme court for its O. K. or reversal. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would you have this supreme court In determining that 
ipiestlon, apply the old law or a newer Industrial law to be built up? 

Mr. Taylor. That Is a matter which wouhl have to rest with the supreme 
court to determine, what the law Is. It Is continually deciding. 

Mr. Thompson. No. But would you have established some basis by which 
anybody determining questions of that character should have the right, the 
authority, to develop a new law to apply to our newer conditions, or would you 
have, on the other hand. If you did not want to do that, you say the question 
must be decided according to the law ns It now exists. 

Mr. Taylor. I hesitate to say, Mr. Thompson, in my opinion, that we ought 
to take the common law just as it Is and apply It, although that is, of course, 
interpreted from time to time. I think it Is a question of growth. You take, 
for Instance, this closed-shop proposition. As you are aware. It has been passed 
upon by, I thliik, some five States—Massachusetts Supreme Court, New York 
Supreme Court, the Connecticut Supreme Court, and our supreme court—have 
held that the closed-shop proposition, wiien It Is Intended to cover an entire 
community. Is a monopoly, and the attempt to enforce It Is an attempt to create 
a monopoly, and that It Is against public policy. There Is an Interpretation, a 
building up of the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it your Interpretation In building up the law in accordance 
with the old common law that has existed for centuries past? 

Mr. Taylor. I think It Is. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, you then think, your Idea of such a court would be 
that It should take the decisions of the courts of these five States you have 
named, and use those as a standard, we will say. In that close<i-shop proposition? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; until some good reason to the contrary appears, or until 
some statute, imssibly, is pas.sed which will ohvlate It. 

Mr. Thompson. I will put the question to you In another form, another ques¬ 
tion, a little broader. Do you believe that the law, as It has come down to us 
and as we have It to-day from the old Industrial conditions of the past. Is com¬ 
petent to meet the newer conditions, the newer situation? 

Mr. Taylor. Oh, no. I think that statutory enactments are necessary from 
time to time. We have a very Interesting case here In Illinois. In 1^5 our 
statute on extortion was passed and enacted. At that time they knew noth¬ 
ing about a so-called labor-union extortion. Now, In the year 1913, so I am In- 
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formed by tlie jdate-Klass insurance companies, from ?25,000 to $30,000 worth of 
plate Klass was broken in fids city by rcpresentutires of iabor unions. And It 
is ciaimed that the glazers’ and the painters’ and the decorators’, and possibly 
one or two others, tlio elc'ctrlcluns’, unions are Involved In that matter. 

The act of 184.') ui)on extortion does not cover that situation at all; we 
ought to have a new act; tiie changing conditions require a new act. 

Mr. 'Tuompson. T.et me put it to you another way: What do you think of 
the fact tliat pculjiips under tlie newer Industrial conditions the worker matt 
have a l•ltdm, In isjuliy at least, to a rigid to work in a certain factory, wherear 
under the old common law, if strictly interpreted, he has no such right. 

Mr. T.vvlok. Oenerally speaking, I would say, from my interviews and deal¬ 
ings with employee.s, I tliink they would all be perfectly willing to have a 
matter like that, or any other matter submitted to some tribunal such as 1 
suggesteil In which they felt they could have confidence and felt that the 
tribunal was rciilly trying to enforce justice and let that pass upon that, and 
If that is to he the holding and In effect the law of the land, they will abide 
by it aial Imve to. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any other views with reference to labor unions 
which you can give tlie commission to-day? 

Mr. Tayi-ob. I am, of course, familiar with picketing and violence and those 
(lue.stlons, hut I Jmlgc that nothing new can be brought before the commission 
on that. 


Chalrnmn Wal.sii. Briefly give your experience with violence and picketing— 
anything that yiai tliink is an abuse. 

Mr. TAY 1 . 0 K. I have talked with hundreds of workmen In this city who have 
been assaulted or threatenwl; I have had them come into my offlee pretty badly 
beaten up, and I kimw their views as to the picketing and how it comes about, 
and how violence results or how It has resulted In past years. I know what 
the.v think about picketing, ami it is idle to tell those men who are subjectet! 
to that sort of tltlng that bwause In the picketing out in front of the plant 
or Wiiidn a sliort distance from It there is no violence or Intimidation that, 
ihercdore, that iiicketlng Is jicuccful. I imve known of eases in tills city of 
strikes where picketing around the plant might he considered peaceful because 
there was no violence right in that locality, but men were followed to their 
homes and a week or two after being followed were beaten up when their homes 
were perhaps miles from the plant. 

Those men put two and two together and make four out of It, and to their 
minds that resulti'd absolutely from the spying—peaceful spying, If you please— 
around the plant, by which they get their addresses, and the men are beaten 
up miles from the plant. You can not tell those men that that picketing is 
peaceful, and 11 is in that view that the courts have held that picketing is neces¬ 
sarily Intimidating. 


Another thing, you can not get tliose men to go to and from the factory 
while there la picketing, even so-called peaceful picketing; you must send guards 
with them or they won’t work, thus showing you how they fear the pickets; 
you have got to guard those men wherever there Is picketing. 

Chairman AVai.su. Have you got records of the alleged assaults that have 
been made In Industrial dhsputes In Chicago In tlie last few years? 

Mr. TAY1.0R. Only In this way; it would entail a tremendous amount of work 
^ records and pick it out; I gave that up years ago. 

Chairman t\Ai.sir. There Is no record In the city of Chicago, as I under- 
It’ except what might appear In the courts? 

Taylor. I exiiect that you could get some sort of record. 

Onalrman Walsh. Will you get up the best and most authenticated record 
you can and give It to our Investigators Wlio will call on you? 

Mr. Taylor. I will do the best I can, but I w’ould have to go through all of 
my papers. 

Chairman Walsh. If you were attempting to get It for any purpose, where 
would you go? vie--, 

to day of practically all I do; 1 

would have to take It from that. 

Chairman Walsh. Our Inv^tlgators could gather Information from that, 
could they not, which would be valuable in getting at the extent of such a 
practice? 

Mr. Tayiaib. It would give that sort of thing. 
i^^^^^ttoMpsoN, ^s not the corporation liable for any damages wrongfully 
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Jlr, Tai'i-or. i'es. 

.Mr. Thompson. Do you know of any limitation of the liability at tlie corpora¬ 
tion in that re.spect? 

Cliairnian Wai.sh. Tliat is, an ordinary corporation. 

Jlr. Tayi-ou. No ; none occurs to me at tliis moment. 

Mr. Thompson. Cun you coilect from nny coria>rntion more than it is capital¬ 
ized for or tlie property it nctunlly has, no matter what it l.s capltaliziHl for? 
^Mr. Taylor. No. 

Mr. Thompson. If nnions wore legally lla1>le, wonl<l tliere be nny objection 
to limiting tlie liability of ttie union members? 

Mr. Tayi.ok. I do not see, offliand, any objection to that; It is a question, in my 
mind, principally of controlling the union funds. I tiiink it i.s tracealile to that. 

.Mr, Thompson. Would you put tliat on Iho same basis as the corporations? 

.Mr. Tayt.or. Yes. 

Cliairman Wai..sh. Is that ail, Mr. TTionipson? 

.Mr, Tho.mpson. Tliat is all at iirosont. 

Clndrinan W.vlhh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask you some questions. 

('cMLiiidssioner O'Connki.i.. How- many members did I understand tliero were in 
lour association? 

■Mr. TAYi.ott. I have a memorandum, Mr. O'Connell, of Hie names of tlie o\ccu- 
li\e coniinittee of oar assoi'ialion wiiicli I can give to jou—Hu* names of tlie 
oflicers and all, but 1 do not know Hie niemliors of our association or liow many 
Hiere are. Tliat is not a matter witliin my knowledge. 

Connnl.ssioner O’Con.mci.l. Ho you know the numlier of ussoclutions of eni- 
plo.iers tliat are alliliated with you? 

Mr. Tayi.oii, 1 don’t even know Hie number. 

t'oiiiniissioner O’CoNNLri,. Ha\e >ou any of Hicin in mind tliat are alliliated 
wiHi you Hint you come in louch willi? 

Mr. 'I'AYt-OR. Itiglit ofl'hand. Hie Cliicago lirass Manufactun rs' .Association. 

('onniiissioner IYConnki.i,. 'I’lie restaurant owners—IniM* Hie.v an association? 

.'Ir. 'I’lYLOK. TTie restauraid owners, I Hiink, liave very recently come into 
our association find alliliated witli u.s. 

('onuni.ssior.er O’Connell. Tlioy are members of your association as an or- 
canization of restaurant owners or eni|ilo.\ers? 

■Mr. Taylor. 1 tiiink tliey are now. I tliink tliey cunie in very, very rt'ceiiHy. 

Coniinissloner O’CoNNKLr.. Have you any idea of tlie number of restaurant 
on ners tliat are members of the Restaurant Owners’ .A.ssoclation? 

.Mr. Taylor. No, sir; I liaven’t. Mr. AVeils Cook is seereinry of 11. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any idea as to Hie iininlier of restaurants 
in Chicago? 

Mr. TAYI.OB. No, sir. 

Coiiinilssloner (I'CoN nell, AVhat are Hie Iiotirs of lalior of tlie restaurant em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Taylor. I don’t know, generally speaking, exceiit In Hie.se Insliinees wlilcli 
1 iiiive cited liere wliere I know tliey are not to exceed Hie union hours, liy 
Hie way, I liave a copy of ttieir agreement, wliero it snecllies tlie liours, if you 
would care to have it—liave it made a matter of record—showing Hie closed- 
•sliop agreement nnd the scale of wages. 

Comiulssloner O’Connell. I would be glad to liave you file it. 

(Taylor Kxliiblt No. 1, “Agreement between Hie Ilotel and Restaurant Em¬ 
ployees’ International Alliance," etc., was .submitted in printed form.) 

Coiiimlsaioner O’Connell. What were the liours of lalior in the.se restaurants 
Hint are now- having tlie strike, prior to the strike? 

Mr, Taylor. All I can say Is that they do not exceed the union hours set 
forth In the agreement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AYell, don't you know tvhether they are 8 or 10 or 
I.L hours? 

Mr. Taylor. I have before me the agreement here, which, siieaklng of wait¬ 
resses, says, steady waitresses, six days, 60 hours, .$8 a week. Lunch and 
summer waitresses, seven days, 42 hours or less, ^O.oO, and so on. A list of 
them, giving the hours. Our hours nre not to exceed those, and In many in¬ 
stances, I am Informed, are less. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Hie Knab restaurant, which you speak of— 
that is the one that is having the strike? 

Mr. Tatlor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. Were the waitresses having one day of rest In 
seven prior to the strike? 

38819"—S. Doc. 41S, 64-1—vol 4-14 
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Mr. Tayi.ou. Vos. sir. 

Comiuissionor OX’o.nnkix. Htnv was tiuit airaiigcMl Uial they got that day? 
AVhal <lay was it <»J' lia* 

Mr, Taylou, I 4lnut‘ know what the day was, how they urranRetl it. My 
iinderstandlnk' is lluii tliey liave a shift of eini)lo.Yoes, whldi might be culled 
an extra shift, so lluit the rejiular eiijph)y(vs get their time off each day. I umler- 
stund that the lleurh i n-stauratd, that there are girls there—waltresseH—who 
work some i)art of tlie .S4‘\(‘ii (lays in the week, hut it is not true at the Kn^ 
restaurant or KlliJ)g& I'ouers resUiurants. 

(^unmissjou(•r o'Connki.i,. Wlmt were the wages at the restaurant? Whut 
were tin* earnings per week at the Knab restaurants? 

Mr. TAYJ.OU. I am unahk* to tell you, other than to say they arc not Ufss than 
the union .scale, and 1 am iuf«»rmed in iimny instanees they are more. 

Commissioner You say “ less and “ more.” What is tlie high and 

the low? I>on’t you know what the wages were thereat all? 

Mr. 'I'a^ i.ojc. 'rhat lias not c<im<‘ umler my knowknlgo. 

Cominkssioner <>'(%).%Ma.n. You tlon't hmnv whether it is .sK or seven or eight 
or ten dollars a week, inon* or less? 

Mr. Twi.ou. No. sir: I can't tell you. I only know those questions are not 
In issue in this case of this .strike—tlie question of wages or hours. In other 
words, if that contiMct wa.s signed up to-day hy Knab or Jh)wers or Kfting, it 
would imiKe absohi((‘ly no diffenmee in the working <'oiuUtions, the hours, or 
w’ages in any of those tlinv restaurants. It w'ould simjdy he a question of the 
<'loseil shop. 

t^muiiis.sioiu'r O’Connki.i,. ^J'here Is a system prevailing In restaurants where, 
in cities like (’hi<-age. durijig the lunch hour there are extra help employed for 
two or thrtM' liours in luhhlny? 

Mr, TvYt.ou, I assume there Is. I understand there Ls; but you are asking 
me aliout details of which 1 have no knowle<ige. 1 am not in Die restaurant 
iuisine.ss. 

(^mimi.ssiomT O’C’onvki.i,. The reason I uin asking you is in the explanation 
of tlie strike as a cited case you took a i)o.sition that would be rather iiositlve 
as to th4‘ right or wrong of It. Is your assiK’lution now giving Its assistance to 
lh(‘ Knab r(‘siauranf, furnishing W’uitress4‘s or by other meaiLs attempting to 
assist them to d< feal the strike, us It were? 

Mr. Tayi.ou. i\4»; we don't furnish any waltre.sse.s. They get their own 
waitr4'ss(‘s. '^I'hey ha\e Imd the benefit of whatever utlvit^‘ I could give them, 
or nsslstaiu'c. 

(km)iui.s.si(mer O’Co.n'neij.. In the other as.sociutions or organizations that arc 
afnijaU'<l with .\our association, if tlu'.v hn«l strikes with their emjdoyees, would 
tliey eome to ,\«.ur association for services In those cases, and w'ould you furnish 
them 111 tliat ilirectlon to the extent, if iim‘ssar>', of furnishing iXHiple for 
emplikymont? 

Mr. Tayi-or. No, .sir. Years ago, Mr. O'Oounell, we hud on employment 
burt'au. 

Coniinls.sloner O'Cowei.l. That is whut I was getting to. 

Mr. Tayiair. Yes. sir ; hut that warn dlBcontluutMl several years ago. There was 
not enough demand to kc4*p it alive. 

Coinmisslom'r (►’('o.wei.i.. That is what 1 was leading up to. I knew you had 
an emphwment hiin'au. 

Mr. Taylok. We xisi'd to have one. 

Couuaisskmer O’Connki.i,. That was disoontlnuetl? 

Mr. Taylor. That was discontiiiuoil several years ago. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. Are any of the associations connected with your 
association running tanployment hin*<-aus hy them.selves as associations? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes; I know' soim‘ of tiiem secure help. I think the local branch 
of the metal trn<le.s does. I think the Chicago llruss does. I think the laundry- 
men do. I don’t think the furniture ix^ipie do—pos-sibly they do; I don’t know. 

Cqmmlssioner O'Connell. Your a.s.sociation as such Is not now operating an 
employment agency? 

Mr. Taylob. No. sir; not at all. 

Coniniissloner 0’(k>NNKLL. We couhl get this Information from the representa¬ 
tives of the metal trades or other associations? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0’(.’onnbll. I understtKMl you, speaking of this board—the gen¬ 
era) board of adjutiment we have hud considerable information on or opinion 
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iiliout—that Its selection oi- its sucxess would depend on its melhoil of selection 
\ei'y largely? 

Mr. Tayuir. Yes. sir. 

C(inmiis.sloner O'CIonnkm,. I iinderstO(xi also you were not favoralilo toward 
the election of Judges by the people? 

Mr. Taviob. No, sir; I am not. 

Commissioner O'0 onniei,i« You believe they .sltould be chvteil <a' si'lwted or 
■Uppointed for life? 

Mr. Taylor, Yes, .sir; I would rather have them elected by the jx'ople for life 
than to have them elected fur 4 or 6 or 10 years. 

Commls.slonor O’Consei.l. Then I would gather from your opinion as to yo\ir 
experience witli tlie Judges in Chicago—the filet tlmt they had been eiecteii for 
only a few years, tlie fear of not securing rcelectlon, or of courting the dls- 
pIciLsiire of .some element of their community—tiiat their judgment is warpisl, 
iit least? 

.Mr. 'L’ayixib. I am sorry to say I iiave seen many signs of timidity. 

Comaii.ssioner O’Co.snkli- Then, I take it, th<‘ impre.ssion expriwsed by some 
that the organizations of labor arc not so favorable toward the courts—tln're is 
not so miK'h difference between your opinion and the alleged oiiinion of labor? 

Mr. T\vi.ob, My e.xiKTience, Mr. O’t.'onnelt, is tinit iaiior has in these matters 
fiir more the better of it in tin' courts. Tiie courts, as nearly as I can Judge, 
iire iinxious, almost overanxious, to remove any suspicion or fisding that the 
courts are in the Iciist antagonistic to lalnir unions. I think they go out of 
liieir way In aiteni|iting to avoid any such mi.sappreheusion on tlie part of laiior 
unions. 

(lommiasloncr O’Connei.i.. Now, Mr. Taylor. I take it you have given con¬ 
siderable thought to the question of how the wageworkers ought to be organlzeii. 
I take it you are not opiX).se<I to wageworkers organizing. 

■Mr. Taylor. Not at all. 

Commissioner O'Consell. What would you consider to la' a proper method 
and proper organization of labor? 

Mr. Taylor. Of course, that is bard to say, but I do feel this, that a labor 
organi/.ation oirght to be in a T'ositlon to merit the confidence of the public 
and of employer.', for that matter, and ought not to rely uiion coercion. Hut 
what do we see? We .see members of labor unions who do not dare to go to 
tlie meetings of their union and raise their voice in protest. We continually 
read in the newspapers of this city how some man has Ixs'n n.ssaultcd and imm- 
sibly kicked downstairs for presuming to say something in a labor-union meet¬ 
ing. I have talked with the mcmlxTS of labor unions regarding violence and 
graft—good, decent, resiHS-table fellows—and I have said, "Why don't you have 
a bou.se cleaning; why don't you go down there and why don't you take some of 
.lour people down there and oiien tq) these tilings and find out and be decent? ” 
Von simply get a smile from those fellows it they have one in their system. 
They don't dare do It. They are ox'rced Into the union; they are coerced to do 
as the union directs, and we see tlie evidence of it every day. Some trouble Is 
experienced somewhere in tins city; a man goes around anil perhaps whistle.s, 
lilows a tin whistle, or snaps his fingers and the men go on a strike. Why? 
Tlie chances are they don't know anything about it r the chances are they are 
opixjsed to It, because for the time being it takes their living from them or a 
ciMisiderable part of their living, but they have no choice or option but to obey. 
If those men were not coerced; if they were not In fear of violence that would 
not be the case. 

1 say that the labor unions as organized to-day, generally speaking, are thriv¬ 
ing on coercion. It should not lie so, it should lie voluntary. This matter of 
the closed-shop proposition ought to be a voluntary proposition. The employer 
ought to be able to look at the contract and bsik over the union—tlie olficers of 
the union—Judging something of the past history, and say, I will be a lot 
lietter off doing husiness with your union; I want It in my business, and enter 
Into the closed-shop agreement voluntarily, if he wishes to do so, and not to be 
compelled and coerced to do it and have the members coerced and compelled 
to go Into the union and stay in the union and-do as the union officers say. 
That Is, In my Judgment, un-American and wrong. 

Commissioner O'Conwbii. What construction do you put on open shops? 
What Is an open shop? 

Mr. Tateob. An open shop, I take It, Is a shop In which a man can be em¬ 
ployed irrespective vt bis affiliation with any labor nnton. 


A. 
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(!omnilsslon<*r 0 ’(Wnkll. You tlilnk that Is ,so? 

Afr. Tayi,ou. I think it Is so. Thon* itiay ho insinnoos possibly where It Is 
ni»t Ko, but that is as good a tla-oj-y, at least, as some of those which we have 
hero. 

(’oinnils-sloiior OTk)N.\Ki.i.. You think Hint is so In the Uniteil States Steel Co.’s 
plant? 

Mr. TAvroR. I have no Ktuo\I(‘dg<' about the Tnited States Stwl Co.’s plant. 

CornmissloJUT (>’(’on.\ki t.. J)o j<ui think that is so in any of the large In¬ 
dustrial idants? 

Mr. Tayl(»k. T do know many. Mr. ('I’Coniudl. where the open shop has been 
In operation for .\(‘ars without any dlsi-rimlnation at all. 

CoinriihslorM'r o'Co\,\Kn.. And they are still open shops? 

Mr. Twi.oit. 'They are still (»pen shops, 

Comnnssioner OTonnkm. Tti reality or In name; which is if? 

.Mr. f.oa. Ilnw is that ? 

Comniissloner 0’Co\In reality or in name, which Is it? 

Mr. 'lAvnm. In reality, and 1 know I think what you have In your mind, and 
I am perfectly frank in answering y(»u. If I nin right, and that is this: That 
an eiiiplov('r who has been conducting an open-shop propositl(Ui get.s Into some 
trouble; h(‘ Is up agairwt a prett.v hard proposition; iierhaps he has learned a 
h'SMitr or ihitiks he has le:irn<Ml a lesson; from that time on perhaps he inain- 
(altis what he calls an opmi shop, ami. as a matter of fa<'t, it is elosed to the 
utiiott. Tlial is what >ou Inive in mind, Isn’t it? In other words, he w'ori’t 
ha\e a union member if he ktiows it? 

(Nunmissioner u'Co\M.a.i. 1 believe that exist.s. 

Mr. Ts'iLoK. That eDiidifion arises ami exists. 

(kuamissioner <>’Co\NKfr,. Hut on the other luuid, wind T am trying to get 
at is whi'tlicr It is not true thut there arc a great many <>f the shops so-called 
o{»'n siKtps that are not <»p(‘n shops. 

.Mr. Twi.oii. 1 can only i>resumi' tliere are many sh(>i)s which an* so-called 
ofH'ii shops and which, ns a matter of fact, are closi^d t«» union men; I don’t 
know, hut I a'O'Unie that is so. 

Cotumissiem'r O’CoNNKtt.. And many of these shops whiih are c(nn]M>sed of 
all union uicfj ur(* called <»]>en shops? 

Mr. '^\^lo|{. 7 venttirc to say that probably In sljops In wh!<*h there has been 
.some troiibh* .ami llu* employer felt he could not do business with the labor 
unions umhT pn'sent conditions- 

Commissioner O'Connkli,. For Inslunce. the ralinmd industry, 

Mr. Twi.oin Tlmt is something I don’t km»\v anything about. Tliey don’t 
4'al! on us. 

(kirnmls^iouer O’CoxxKi.r. You don’t know' alauit that? 

Idr. TAYr.oK. Not a thing. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. I don't tldnk thei’e Is a closed-shop agreement. I 
hav(‘ mad<* hundreds of tlu'in, but I do know that every one of these shox»s are 
union absolutely, and I sui)pose (hat applies in other industries and probably 
in sb(*ps of your members in Chicago. 

Mr. 'PwLOR, In my oxperlonee T have seen men who came out of college with 
a humanitarian altruisiic id<*a and iK>ssibly thought the old man, their father, 
who had condu<'tcd the business before them, didn’t know wduat ho was doing 
and called tin* \mion oMicers In and made a closed shop agreement and said to 
them, “I want to work witli you hand in hand,” and attempt to carry that thing 
out, only In tin* course of time to be put In a position, whether by restriction 
of output, limitation of apprentices, or one thing and another of that sort, whore 
he 1ms had to flgl>t for Ids business life to got out from tinder that sort of 
agreement. 

Commissioner O’Conxki.i.. N'ow. In conclusion, I don’t tvlsh to take any more 
time. Has j’our associntl(»n a provision for the expulsion or suspension or 
fining of members of your association for Infraction of the rules and regulations 
of your organization? 

Mr. Taylor. So far as I know it has not. There has never been any such 
arise, and It Is a loose organization at best. 

Commissioner O’Conxkll. If a meml)er of your association was found guilty 
of bribing or attempting to bribe a representative of labor or a representath’e 
of the people at your Sate legislature or a representative of the people at Wash¬ 
ington, tvould your association exjiel, susi)end, or fine him for such act? 

Mr. Taylor. The#% has never been any such case, and T have never heard of 
anything of tlmt sort or any intimation. I assume that these gentlemen who 
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nre n( the head of our association, some of whom are national figures, like Mr. 
John B. Farwell, would be very much disinclined to be associated with that sort 
of a I'cook. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. That is ail. 

Chairnian Walsh. Mr. Weinstock would like to ask yon some questions. 

Comnilssioner Weinstik^k. In your testimony, Mr. Taylor, among other things, 
yon said that the enqiloycr could not have nmch confidence in the courts as they 
'are constituted to-day, b(!cause in labor disputes the tendency on the part of the 
<ourt was to toady to labor. Did I catch It correctly, Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayixjb. I don't quite like to put it that way. 

roinmlssloner Wein'stock. .lust correct me, then, and put me straight. 

•Mr. Tayt.oii. I wouldn’t quite say “toady to labor," but I can't quite help but 
l!a\e the fcelln!' that the ti<le has for years been runidng very strongly against 
I iiiployor, and that the employer is almost wliolly on the defensive, and has be<‘U 
.>..1 for years. The labor unions litna^ no trouble in gelling their causes beard 
and gelling evi'r.Mliing they are emitted to, and I think considerably more, ns in 
(Iris case I cited here. Dn llie oilier hand, I feel wlien we go Into court on 
iniunelion inntlers or labor di.spules we are not as welcome as we migbt be In 
o'lier mailers; lliat there is a disinclination, a \ery real disinclinatton, on the 
part of tlie court to get out from under in order to atoid passing on those cases 
and, as they .soinelimes say, “to pass the buck.” 1 am talking a liltli" hit 
plainly about it. I have known .ludges who are Independent, strong men, and 
\ou can expect llieiii to do Justice. On the (dhcr hand, I know' loo many of tlie 
oilier sort who are certainly very timid. 

l.'omnilssioner Wijisstock. May I put the matter In this way: I presume. In 
speaking as you do, you are voicing the .sentinienis of the members of your 
iHsiKdaiion? 

.Mr. T.wi.or. No, sir; I can't say I am. This is the .sum total of my observa¬ 
tion and experience, and they are my personal views oid.v. 

Commissioner Wki.xstock. You do not know, then, whelhcr you nre express¬ 
ing liie consensus of opinion of tlie employers connected with your association? 

Mr. q'Avi.oK. Those wlio liave come under my observation I should say I am, 
and from some particular remarks that I can recall I know that many agree 
with mo. 

Commissioner M’ei.n.stock. Many do agree with you? 

Mr. TAYutit. Yes, sir. 

Coinml.ssioncr 'Weinstock. The spirit, tlien, is, If I Inlerprct it correctly, that 
lliose ('injtioyers with whom you liave iliscns,sed the matter, whose opinion you 
know, is that tliey can not look for wliat you might call a squate deal? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat Is correct. 

Commissioner M’einstock. In the courts when it comes to Itdior issues? 

Mr. Taylor. Tliat is true. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You were not here yesterday afternoon, were you? 

Mr. Taylor. I was in anil out a couple of times. 

Commissioner tVEiN.STOCK. Let me read to you tlie viewpoint of the last repre- 
senlative on that side of the Issue. Mr. Walker, jiresident of the State federa¬ 
tion, In Ids testimony, said this: “There is one difference between our courts 
iind the courts of Great Britain that seems manifest to me. That, In my Judg¬ 
ment, has a gooil deal to do with the situation. The one Is In Great Britain If 
a case is taken Into court, In 00 per cent of the cases at least, and I think It is 
agreed to by evcrybotly everywhere who has studied that situation, that the 
iwldenee anil the law will determine absolutely what the decision will be, anil 
lliere Is no escape. On the other hand, from the information I can gather and 
from what I have ob-served and what I have seen and gotten through personal 
ex|x>rience, the courts In our country are not the automatic justice-dealing 
Institutions with what they are over there.” 

Continuing, he said at another time: “ You would not expect me to have 
confidence In a court that will countenance coal operators hiring armoreil trains 
or isipper-mlne owners importing men with records us murderers and clothing 
them with the authority of the law In violation of the law and allow those men 
to go ont on the streets and assault and abuse and beat up people when no overt 
act had been committed on the other side.” 

If Mr. Walker represents the consensus of opinion of the workers and you 
would care to at least represent the consensus of opinions of employers. It would 
indicate, from the testimony of both sides, that neither have overly much con¬ 
fidence in the justice they can find. In connection w'lth the labor disputes. In our 
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ooorts. Is It for that reason, Mr. Taylor, that you would advocate some Inde¬ 
pendent trOtunal that would establish a higher degree of confidence of both 
sides In the treatment of labor dlsimtes? 

Mr. Tayix)B. That particularly, and also I)ecaiise I believe that you can talte 
nny well-intentluned niaii who Ls in a position to a<'t according to his judgment, 
and is Indepemlent to that extent, and whlie that man may be unfamiliar with 
these things In controversy at first he will soon become familiar, and his 
ltB«wle<ige wlU be cumulative, as it ought to la‘, and by reason of his faralll- 
nrlty with all angles of the matter he soon ought to be In a position to render 
valuable service and carry out Justice. 

Oommlssloner Weinstock. yi>u tlu-ew out a suggestion along this line that 
evhlently Is not ciystallized in your mind. liOt me therefore Invite your 
criticism on the system in Australia. Under the Australian system the prime 
minister appoints- 

Mr. Tavlob. I am familiar wifli that plan there. 

Commissioner WII^s^K■K. This prliiie minister appoints an industrial Judge 
from the supreme hcn<-h. and lliis man confines himself to labor Kssues; he 
sits with two assessors, otu! appointetl from each side. Do you tltink a cor¬ 
responding system would operate In this country? 

Mr. Tavlob. Not quite. I have no confidence In a tribunal In which there 
Is a reprcsenlalive of the employers on one side and a rein'esentatlve of the 
employees on the oilier siile and a third man who is tlie deciding factor. 

CommISHloner Wei ,v .stock. For your information let me explain that these 
assessors have no voice; they .simply sit there to guide and aid by sugges¬ 
tions or furnish infomiatlon, and the power is vested solely In the Judge 
biinself. 

Mr, T.\vi.(m. Yes; if lliat Judge is aide to pass upon the matters. If the 
system l.s such timt lie can hisir the matters In reusomible time and dispose of 
them, I think It is along the right line. I want to say, however, that two or 
three .years ago we hail correspondence witli a large number of employers in 
Australia. New Zealand, and T’asmanla uiam tid.s snliji'ct, and their chief 
complaint was that the labor-union end of it w'as not respoaslWe. and while 
the decree of the courts could be enforced against the employer, because the 
emplo.ver had iiroperty or must necessarily proceed with lmsines.s, it could 
not be enforced against the union. 

Conmd.ssioncr iViuNsTocK. You are misinformed. I have made an ex¬ 
haustive Investigation into thus, and I know that the Judgments have been 
enforced against (he workt-rs, Uieir wages have been libel^, and they luive 
been compelled to pay the pt'ualth's or go to prison. 

Mr. T.\Yi.oii. This is pidnti'd out in some of the correspondence, as I recall 
It, lliat where it was lield that their strike or proiiosed strike (they must suli- 
mlt it (here) was for some reason or otlier unjust and would not be coontc- 
nanced. that nevertheless they quit work, and many of them shiftisl about there 
in large cilles and wont from one district to imottier, ami as a matter of fact 
they did strike and disrnpt their empbiyers’ business, although it was not a 
str&e in name. 

Commissioner WiaNstocK. The reixirds show that tlie Judgments are en¬ 
forced. 

Mr. Tati-ob. I am glad of that. 

Commissioner Wknstocu. Jiust one more qimstion, Mr. Taylor: In answer 
to one of Mr. Thompaon'.s quisstiorw. you explained that your association did 
not have any employment bureau In connection with it. 

Mr. Tatixju. Not now. 

Ckmimissloner Weixstock. You also made the statenrent that your associa- 
ti«MJ fnmlahetl guards in labor troubles. 

Mr. Tatiob. Y(>s, .sir. 

ComratsMoner Wethstock. Have you read Robert Hunter's work on labor 
tronWes? 

Mr. TATtau. N«l 

OmrobBitotier Wbwstocic. He holds emidi^ers responsible for violence In 
labor troubles on the ground that they employ detectives and gunmen, and 
these detectives go Into the labor imhms as spotters and incite violence, and 
compels the employer to Increase bis force of goaidA and that Increases 
business for the detective agencies, and that If the employers would cease to 
employ gnnnte It would wipe out violence In labor tnx^les; what Is your 
view as to that? t> 
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Mr. Tati-o*. He ccrtaiuly greatly OTerstates or overcxaggcratca. Onr sys¬ 
tem Is to have the ad<lres.ses of a number of guards who are available when 
necessity arises. We send one guard or two guards, <» possibly three or four, 
depending on the number of employees and their routes iu going to and front 
their homes. We send them to the plant, and one guard probably tahes a 
half dozen men under his charge and escorts thent from the plant to the .street 
car or the elevated, and some of them to their homes. I can recall only one 
case In the last 10 years of ray a.ssoelation with this employers’ assoelatlon 
where it Is claimed or charged that a guard had been guilty of any violence 
or wrongdoing. My whole experience has been that tlie guards do not foinent 
any trouble; they are not allowed to do anything of the sort; there has never 
been anything of that sort. Now, It might be that In mining dl-strlcts there 
has lic'cn something of that kind; I don’t know, but I am speaking of the 
eity of (hilcago. You will find that In the strikes here where guards have 
lieen sent out, one, two, or three guards ns the case may be, that the workmen 
wcnild not go to and from the plant without the guards, and that the guards 
do not make trouble, and there la no trouble so far as they are coneerned. 
Th(‘rc> is only one ea.se of trouble being made by a guard that I remember. 

Commissioner WKrs.sTOCK. So far as your own observation and experle'ne'e 
go, them, witidn your em n le.ssoe iation, you do not agree with Mr. Hunter In his 
statement? 

Mr. Taymb. Absolutely not. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you wish to ask a ejuestlon, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Dki.ano. Yes; I just want to n.sk one or two eiuestlons. You 
states] that you tliought that some form of tribunal would have to be creeetesl 
in the States and as to the Federal Government to deal with the.se matters 
hetwern labor and esepital. You told ns how STich a tribunal ought not to he 
formesl, hut you did not te-11 us how It should be fomieel or what should be tlee 
number constituting the court or anything uhont It. Give us your views on 
that. 

Mr. Tayixib. I said that such a tribunal should lie comiKised of lawyers for 
one thing. I suppose that—I see It creates a smile—my reason for that la this: 
'llie average man knows nothing about legal procedure. And you can travel 
far afield in tiv lug to arrive at a given point. The average business man, put 
him on a so-ctdled arbitration exemmittee, does not understand how to handle 
those mutters. Furthermore, the lawyers, by rea.son of their legal experience, 
what ought to be leorlmps thc'lr judicial temperament, the'y ought also to N: 
independent They have not any axes to grind. They are neither employees 
nor employers. It seems to me that they, above any other class, are the ones 
from whom the members should be drawn and that give the be'st service. That 
for one thing. Now, I would be, as I say, content to leave three men or four, 
as the ease might be, electee!, or appointed, to take chances with any of them as 
long as they have a teneirc of ofliee which make.s them Inelepenelemt. But when 
yon have got a man in a isesltimi and his livelihfMed depends upon It, and It 
depends uiwn to some extent, or he thinks it depends upon his not antagonizing ‘ 
a large, powerfed class, he Is not independent. 

Commissioner Depano, That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you want to ask some questions, Mr. Oarretson? 

Commissioner Gahbetson. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Garretson has some questions he wants to ask. 

Commissioner Gahbetson. The last answer suggests one: Would not the exist¬ 
ence of a tribunal of this character depend on eoramon confldene»? 

Mr. Tavxob. I should say so. 

Commissioner Gahbktson. Do you believe that to make that up of lawyei-s 
■would contribute to confidence? 

Mr. Tatipe. Some of the finest men I know, Mr. Oarretson, are lawyers. 

Commissioner Garbetson. So I would agree with yon. but I know some 
others. 

Mr. Tavt-ob. Yes. But let us give the finest men. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. Are you aware that there are labor organizations 
that would not use a lawyer as an arbitrator? 

Mr. Tatuib. Yes; I suKKise that Is true. . , ., . 

OommissitHier GABMrrsoN. Althongb they have a high regard for Individual 
IdwyoTS 

Mr. Tatuib. I am also aware that they have called In lawyers as arbitrators, 
and judges also. 

CommltBloner Gabestsok. Oh, surely they have 
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Mr Tayi-ok. For Instance, they searched the State here In connection with 
the city railways dlsinite two or three years ago, and Anally they selected 
Judge Carter, of the supreme court. 

ComniLssloner C.vkrctson. I have been guilty of It myself, but I am sneak¬ 
ing of the general altitude. 

Mr. Tayt.ou. You. 

Cotnmisslimer Gakrutson-. You say that you have no detailed knowledge of 
waitresses «''rvlce, the rat<‘x of pay, the conditions that obtain with these 

Mr. Tavmiu. No; T liavi* iKit. 

Commissioner C.miiu.ikon. You repre.sent an organisation of people that prob- 
ably oitjploy m twenty or more lines. * 

Mr. Tayi.oh. Miiny more than that. 

Commissioner C MuiKrso.v. Yes; T judged more than that, hut I put It at that 
to show tlu' diversity. W hat of those lines have you Intimate knowledge of the 
wap's. coiullMons. and iioui*'^ of tlu' enipIoy<'es? 

Mr. Tayt-ou. I ean not answer as to tbo.se things. 

('oninilsslonor (»\naKTsoN. You do not know any of tlicm? 

, iVV only he a cusf*; when u specilic case arises in 

wlilcii 1 would Inquire' and find out alxuit that. 

tl,e‘e,'n.mf,''''''' i«, Joii havo'Hot that detailed knowledge of 

tin (ondlthms under wtiieh tliese men serve tlie emplojers tliat you represent 
and If you know notliing ot Ihoir wagos or the hours llmt tliev serve, dn what 
do yon ha.se the very deeided opinions Unit .vou havo expressed In regard to 
fix' ('■•'dins <if those rnen—seemidhand Information? 
Ml I'A I oil !\o 1 think In the speellie ease whleli I eltod there la no 
nuestion alioiit that, Mr. C.aiTetson, hoeanse tliat has been admitted 
(.(aiimissimier (I.miukt.son. What has Imtu admitted? 

.Mr TvM.,ai. The statement wlihti I mnde ns to wages and hours, the oues- 
tlon of wages and the que.stlon of hours were not involved. So far as mv gen¬ 
eral o|,lnlons if ihi.y have any value at ail, are eoneerned, thev are mostlv 
ha.sed upon I he proposition that we ought to have somewhere, some place anil 
some tilhnna to whieh we can go and feel that the .iustleo of the Cdng will 
be detm-mineil u|ion Ihe merits and the remedy applied. " 

lo 'v'aan-rsoN. .Tustlce is a wide t(>rm. Some men believe jiistlco 

is an iipinimi handed down in aeeord wltli whiit they desire. Co vou p'artako 
of nnylldng of llmt Idni of justice? parram. 

Mr. Tam.or. Most decidei'lly not, of course. We have got to take things 
ns our experience slmws. Tlie main things are determined somehow or other 
We Iwive got our nodons of Justiee and rigid. Tiiere must be a dividing I'lie 
somewhere—tliere must he somebody to determine. 

(Jmiiuissloner (lAunnrsoN. You made the statement a moment ago_ 

Mr Tavlou. Otherwl.se you will Imve it in person.s’ power, or eomblnatlons 
or jxiwor. to put it there. 

C4)inmlsslouer (Jxuuktson. You made the statement n moment ago in reenrd 
TO Kuan nuu hi'< two associates. 

Mr. T.wi.or. Yes. 

Commissioner Omihhtson. That tliey wore not engaged in a picavune htisl- 
iiess, that tliey laid some If.'i.OOO or $8,000 Invested. 

Mr. Tayi.ob. $,-,,(KK) to $]8,(KX). 

Commissioner (1 miiiktson. $5,000 to $18,000? 

Mr. Tayuoh. In eaeli ]ilaee. 

**'uuKTsoN. Is a man who has .$.5,000 to $18,000 invested en- 
forlhlm? fokslderatlon before the law than a man wlio washes dishes 

Mr, Taylor, I slunihl say not. 

Oinmlssloner GARarrr.sox. Well, one of tlie ren.son8 wliy they ought to have 
lind standing in wurt is liecause they are not in a picayune business; It would 
seem that that Idea entered into It? , vu« 

Mr. TAYXot No; I mean merely to convey the impression that It was a seri¬ 
ous matter. That was all. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh, then it would not be a serious matter from 
dollars'lcMt?* number of men that were in it, but from the number of 

Mr. Tatlob. No ; I do not mean to be so understood, Mr. Garretsoiu I think 
It might be serious either way. 

Commissioner Gakektson. A human Is worth as much, then, before the law 
as a dollar? vuv ibw 
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Mr. Tatlob. I sliouW say he Is worth for more. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Yon spoke of the fact, In response to a question, 
that your association comprises national figures, and that therefore they would 
aat desire to be associated with the criminal who would pay a brihe. 

Mr. Taylob. I should not think that they would. 

Commissioner Gauiiet.son. Is the fact that a man Is a natlona' figure a guar- 
aiity of his personal honor? 

Mr. Tay'ia)b. Not necessarily. 

(Commissioner Gakbetson. I did not know. That Is all, Mr. Taylor. 

Chairman Wai..sii. Jlr. Lennon would like to ask a question or two. 

Commissioner Lenxon. Mr. Taylor, do you believe that the well-being of 
soi iely requires that Imiustry should iwy to Its workers a living wage? 

Mr. Tayi.oii. Generally speaking, yes. 

Commls.sloner Lpcnnos. Well, do you believe that- 

.Mr. Tayi.ob (interruptingt. I think there are other things which enter Into 

II ; there are certain things which might possibly prove an exception, Mr. 
I .eanoii. 

Coinnilssloner Lk.vnon*. To that general question? 

Mr. Tav 1 , 011 . Possibly, 

Commissioner Lenyo.v. I’bat Is to sa>’, that there might he cases where an 
iiiilusiry or social well-being might permit less than a living wage to tie paid? 

.Mr. T.vyior. May I explain wliat I have In ininil? It Is simply this. We 
have that subject under discussion now in this State In connection with tlie 
minimum-wage jiropositlon. 

('omniissloner LEnvoN. I live here. 

•Mr. Tayi,i>r. Y'es. I'lie minimum-wage laws which were submitted to tlie leg- 
i--lature at Its last session—and I presume tliey will be there again—did not take 
into consideration tlie worker’s ag(‘, skill, eilucatlon, previous ex])erlence, or 
other qualifications. Now, Jlr. Lennon, a father is supposed (o suiqiort a clilld 

III inraiicy. He supiiorts a child, we will say, up to the time (hat the girl Is 
Id years old. During all of that time she has been in school, she gets out at 
I he age of 1(1, she has no knowledge of business conditions, slie has no knowl¬ 
edge uhleh renders her iiarticulnrly valuable to an eniplo.ver, and, to say that 
iliat girl can Immciliately transfer from scliool, or even within a mailer of a 
lew months, and be useful to the employer, luwessarlly licciiuse of her living, I 
ihink is doubtful. 

Commissioner I.enxon, Tbat Is all. I want to ask a (luestion that Is usually 
asked witnesses. Tlie law creating this oornmisslon says that our duties shall 
be to Inquire Into (he underlying causes of linlustrlal unreist and offer such 
lecommendallons as the judgment of tlie commission may warrant at the end 
of its investigation. Would you lie willing to submit to the commission in 
writing any suggestions along that line dial may come into your mind, at some 
Intlire time? 

Mr. Taylok. It the commission thinks and desires It I would be glad to. 

Commissioner Lexnon. M'e ask it of you. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Thompson. There have bemi some questions lianded me to read. 

Chairman WALstt. Head them to the witness. I did not know you had them. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think there is any real bargaining, collective or 
otlierwlse, when there are not two voluntary contracting parties? 

Cliairman Walsh. There Is no legal contract of that kind. Is there? 

Mr. Tatlob. Any contrjict which was under duress, of course, ought not to 
he legal—Is not legal. 

Chairman Walsh. The answer Is no to that, then? 

Mr. Taytob. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Read the next question. 

Mr. Thompson. These questions are from Mr. Drew. Do unions in your city 
tie up work of employers by sympathetic strikes when the dispute is entirely 
among the unions themselves? 

Mr. Tatlob. Yes; very frequently. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you consider that fair? 

Mp. Tayixjb. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Has personal violence, slugging, and even murder, resulted In 
this city from such wars among the unions? 

Mr. Tatlob. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the whole Interest of the employer against the fomenting 
of trouble by guards or otherwise? 
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Mr. Tayloh. I didn’i un(ici-stu»nl „ 

Mr. TiiosiKsoN. la Our whole interesf of the employer against the fomeDting 
of trouble by guurU« or otherwise? 

Mr. Taylor. I think it Ls, absolutely. 

(!<mm»Issloiier 0’(’o.\.\ki.j,. That is simply an opinion, Is that all? 

Mr. Tiiomfhon. That Is all it atlls lor, of course. 

(Thairnmn Walsji. Any olher.s? 

Mr. TnoAff'NoN. TIi.mL is all. 

(!|ialriuan \V.u,sii. That is all. Call your next witness. 

Mr. ^l'vvu)it. Do you desire to have this agrtjeinent? 

Chainuau Walsh. Y(‘s; you may hand it in. 

(Tlie so pre.st'iiled was markwl “hlxhihlt No. 1, Witness Dudley Tay¬ 

lor. .lulv -2, 1111 i." 

The a;rn‘einenL roA'rred'to was submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. 'riioiiJ'.suN. Is Mr. Fitzpatrick here? 

N<*rgeant at Anu.s Faija.\. Not j)rest*nt. 

Jdr. Tin*M»’.soN'. Mr. t’hainnan, Miss Maloiiej', while she is not down for to¬ 
day's la‘aring, would like lo l)e lieard. 

Chainuun Wm-sjf. You may call her. 

Mr. Tuomi'so.n. I wouhl like to cull her now. 
tnialrinan Wvi.sii. All right. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS EtIZABETH MALONEY. 


Mr. TfTOMesoN. (live us your iiaiiio. 

Miss M\lo.\ky. Klizaheth Maloney. 

Mr. TnoafPSON. SfM^ak up strong, so we ran all hear you. This is a noisy 
room. 

Mfss MAi,f)NKY. Klizabeth Maloney. 

Mr. 'riioMi'soN. Whtit la y*mr business address? 

Miss .Malonky. ,T> South IVarhorn. 

Mr, 'I’noifPsoN. What i>osltion do you occupy? 

Miss Maloxky. I urn the financial .secretary and business agent of the walt- 
r<*s.s(‘s’ union. 

Mr. Thomi'.so.y. In Chicago? 

Miss Mai,oaky. In Chicago. 

Mr. TfroMP.soN. How long have you l>et‘ii that agent? 

Ml.ss Mam)[yky. Alanit 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. About 10 yt'ars? 

Miss Mai.onky. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you familiar with the conditions which exist between 
your organization and Knab‘.s restaunuits? 

Miss Mai.onkv'. Ye.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A’ou have hearrl the testimony of Mr. Taylor? 

Miss Mai.onky'. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you brletly state anything that you have to say in that 
regard? 

Mias Mat.onky. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Make it as brief as you cim. 

Ml.ss Malonky. Mr. Knub has bcxm conducting n restauraut—general restau¬ 
rant—In the city of tlucago for about 11 years, running an open sliop until the 
6th day of .lanuary of this 5 'ear, when he signe<l a closed-shop agreement with 
our organization, which tcnulnnted on May 1. So the union conditions spoken 
of In Mr. Taylor's tostiniony have only been in operation In Knab’s restaurant 
about four months. I’rior to that time tliey worked seven days a week, and 
have workeii 12 to 14 hours a <lay, until tJie 10-liour law went into operation. 
The Taw is what gave iho girls protection, hot not until the law was amended 
four years ago to include hotels and restaui^ants. They worked more than 10 
hours a day up to that tlnu\ They have never had union conditions until the 
1st day of January, and they concluded Uiere on the 1st day of May, when our 
girls went on strike. He had a closed-shop ogreeinent for about four months. 
The court records will sliow in tlie Ilenrlcl case tliat in the month of F^rutry 
of this year he applied for admission Into the restaurant keepers* association, 
and his application was not nccepte<J because he had a closed-shop contract with 
our organization. So on May 1 he decided he would not have a ctoaed-shop con¬ 
tract with our organization. So the contract and the union conditions that 
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Talle<I there liave ouly been in o|)erat)rai that sliort tline. Tlie restaurant 
keiiajrs’ assoeiution do not allow their memljers to make (HMitraeta, dosed-slioi) 
or otherwise, as Individuals, with orgnnlaallona. Heia-e, I supiws*' that that is 
one of the causes for Mr. Knab's refusal to renew our agreement. He is a 
niemt)er of the Food Kxehangi*. I have here the liy-lnws, anil would be very 
glad to read them. Do yon want them read on the suliject? 

Mr. Thomcson. If you can, hand them In to tlto commission. 

Chairman Walsh. How long are they? 

Miss Mai,(>ney. These pnragrniihs are very short. If there is no objection, I, 
will read Ihein Ireadlng]: 

" Sec. 4. No person, firm, or corporation now having signed agreements with 
any labor orgunizidion shall l>e admitted to memiiership in this association, ex¬ 
cept on condition tliat such agreinmmts slmll be fully carried out in letter and 
In spirit, and such person, llrm, or corporation .so admitted shall not be entitled 
to any lu*netits accruing to the members of tliis assiKlatlon under agrewuents of 
said association and others which arc Inconsistent with the faithful is>rformance 
of such individual agretmients; and tills limitation shall apply not only to agriH!- 
incnts now in force ladwcen this association and the several labor organizations, 
hut to any whieli sliall be hereafter made during the life of tlie individual 
ugrissnent now in force.” 

Then it goes on to say [reading]; 

“ It .shall lie the duly of tlie membei-s of this association, when any demand 
is made upon liim, lier, or it, by any lalior organization, to notify the secretary 
of this ussiK-lation. The .secretary stiall at once lay the same before the presi¬ 
dent, and If compliance witti their dotaand.s, in their judgment, would lie imsm- 
sistent with tlie principles and laws of tlds association or of goml bustiu'sa, such 
imsnlaTS must refuse to negotiate any selUement and refer the party or parties 
making the same to this association, 

“ Any mcjiilier who .shall settle a strike or demand of any lalmr organizatlbn 
wlialever afft-cting the general welfare of the members of this association shall 
lie susiamded and not nnnslatcd iiiitll he sliall liave compiled with the condl- 
timis wliich this associnliim may Impose.” 

Mr. Thompson. Does Mr. Taylor have any connection with the association; 
do you know? 

Jlllss MALQNm'. He is attorney for Mr. Knah in this controversy, and I sup- 
jKise by reason of ids being counsel for tlie employers’ association. The girls 
went on a strike on the 1st of May for tliclr closed-sliop ugrcemetiL You will 
readily see that tliey only had their one day off in four months, and being 
anxious to hang on to that one day off in four months, ami feeling that they 
could only maintain it by their closed-sliop agreement, tliey went on strike when 
he refuseil to sign it. Before going on strike the immiliers employed In the 
Knab houses held meetings, took a secret strike vote on it—no coercion by tiie 
officers whatever—and tliey voted to strike. Oonferenees were held prior to 
Iheir coming out botli by our organization and the otlier organizations there 
who hud agreements, and with the tlhieago I'ctieration of Ijibor. But he re¬ 
fused to sign any agreemmit at all witli us, and so we went on strike; and we 
have been on strike ever since. 

Mr. Thompson. Are tlie girls now working in these restaurants members 
of yonr organization? 

Miss Malonby. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the girls tliat did wm-k there and worked under this 
eontraet which lasted for four months left the restaurant? 

Miss Maloney. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And you have a strike on there now, is that correct? 

Miss Maloney. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. And do you know now wlietlicr or not the restaurant is pay¬ 
ing the union scale of wages and giving union hours? 

Miss Maloney. I do not know’, but I imagine It would be a good pidlcy for 
them to poy it, when they are having a tight it would not be a good policy 
to retiuce wages now white it is going on. 

Mr. Thompson. They are having the strike? 

Miss Maloney. The cooks and waitresses in those e^hitehments. And the 
real connection that the Efting-Powers have with this strike la this: That those 
three concerns operate a bakeshop, a»l that bakeshop Is owned by those three 
persons and 1 think two other stockholders. They supply all the Iwead and 
cakes for the entire system ot 20 restaurants. Knab owns 8, Powers 6, and 
Efting 6. Union conditions did not prevail In either Powers or Bftlng houses. 
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find If they are oiwratlng on this slx-clay-a-week plan, they have done it since 
May 1, hut prior to that time they did not do it; although Mr. Powers promised 
to sign our agreement, yet he did not, un<l entered into the combination to 
light us. Therefore we are picketing his liouse.s find the hakeshop because wo 
feel that every dollar tlnit Is taken in In those iilacos will he used to fight us 
niHl to prevent ua from getting our agriHunent. They made the broad state¬ 
ment that they wouhl wip4? the waltri'sscs’ union <dT the hoards, and they 
have Ihnui attempting to (lo tiiat now since J'V'bruary 3, first in the Henrlcl 
itrlke and now In the Knub strike. 

> Mr. Tiiomi’ho.v. Have you been aoqualntoi! with the litigation i>endhig In 
•eferenco to the Powers reHtmirant and the other f>nes? 

Miss Malonky. What do you mean? 

Mr. Thompson. Pills for Injunction that have Is'cn filed. 

Miss Malonky. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. i)ld jou lioar what Mr. Taylor sjild In regard to them? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, Have ><ai ari\ thing to say or a<l<l to what ho said? 

Miss Maloney. Well, I miglit '^ay when they got the Knah Injunction it 
A'as gotten without notice. 'I’ltey got jie^t (lie ifijunctlon they sought for. 
[>ut it did not prohlhlt peac'lul i)i* k<‘ling. So we continued to picket. They 
fhen went to Judge Ihildwin with an aimawhrK'nt to try find have peaceful 
ind i>!cketing reslrainod. 'I’liat motion was ihmied. We have been 

aicke^t there right ahmg. 'riien Powers and Kfting jointly got an injunc- 
which prohibited pickeling, which pmliibiieil talking to any of the etn- 
!)loyoes or the patrons, or from disinlailing any literature; It prohibiting us 
[dacing them on tla* unfair li.st, and it was a \ery sws'eping Injunction. It wa.s 
aot issued until they gave iis notice. Th<‘ notice in that instance wa.s a very 
ridiculous thing. At half past 11 we were notilu*d lhat IIh'.v were going before 
Jtldge Pnldwin nml have an lnju<-tion. At - o’clock we went in there, and 
they were in there and had the injunction. lTo\\c\(*r, the judge dhl say that 
le would listen to u nu)ti<»n to dissolvi*--24 lauirV notice. So we imineihutely 
^ot ready to give notice for that. When the case caim* uii before Judge Wlndes 
Hint portion of the Injunction was di'<>olv4'd. \\'(‘ are still pii-keting. I might 
iWii that there has not Imsmi any violence in this strike. The pickets do not 
tillk to tlie patron.s. They first wore a sign sa\iiig, “Help us win our strike.” 
They now w(*nr a sign widcli sa.\s, “With your le-sistance w’o will win our 
strike at Knah’.s.’' And the pickiilng has been .so peaceful and so silent that 
It has not been enjoined. In a fiwv instances. [ want lo relate, they have 
resorted to picketing tliemselves, and lhe> placi- ph-keW on the street. I wish 
to say tluit at 52 Wnsidngton Street they jfiaiMNl colored pickets on the street, 
colonnl women, wim wore sigii.s like tids: “(lee. I ain’t mad at nobody and 
nobody ain’t mad at Knal).” Another one saying lhat they would travel up' 
and down just ns long as the pickets do. They have now withdrawn the 
c<»lor4Ml pickets, and they have otluT nonuidon girls picketing, who wear signs, 
“I am one of Knab’s waitresses and I am satisfied.” ii>e signs were changcnl 
yesterday lo read something about a iiannle giait, and they carried nannie 
goats in their hamls, and tliey would make them sipioak under the no.ses of 
the girls. Hf course we under.stami that was done to incite violence <ir coer¬ 
cion, and that an argument of any kind with our girls w'ould be what w’as 
clesiretl; but, being girls w ho Iiave hwn in tlu‘ <*ourts and understand the 
position since February 5, they know' wliat the Intention was, and so far they 
have not bmi succe.ssful. We hav<* no objection to them displaying by caba¬ 
ret perfonimnee.s at all. In fact we tbiidv it is a good thing to do, so we 
haven’t any objection. 

Mr. Thompson. Has there bt'im any intorfmvnoe of finy kind with your 
pickets? 

Miss M.aloney. Yes; I wish to say that this new performance, signs In the 
Knab window's, they are more or less of a ridiculous nature and attract 
crowds, and our girls are being arresttnl three or four times during each 
meal. I wdsh to say that we have been dlserlmiimto<l against. That when 
the |H>llceiuan calls a wagon the nonunion pickets are tipped off, and they go 
inside the restaurant, and wiien the w'ligon comes they simply take the union 
pickets, who have not been responsible for the crowd, and who have done 
nothing but W'aik up and down. Yesterday there w’ere 21 arrests, and the 
day before 16. 

Mr. Thompson. Have any of those cases come to trial? 
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Hiss Maloney. There have only been two cases come to trial. Ttio.so were 
(Tills who were arrested on last Thursday evening, and they were found not 
u'uilty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were any scab pickets arrestisl at all? 

(iomnilssloner Lennon. Were the negresses taken, arrested? 

Mi.ss Malonev. No; negresses were not taken. Tlioy Imve b(s>n warned 
lime and again to take out tliose ridiculous signs, because tliey were attract¬ 
ing the public, and they only put tlie signs up when the pickets are out. Tlieru 
nas this same tiling during the Henricl fight; we were treatisl very brutally,*, 
liv the police, and tlie same system is starting in again. In taking the girls 
into the wagon tliey always take them away In sttcli a way as to have tliem 
ircatisl very badly, and they liave always gone with the ollicers. They are 
cmniK'lled to put up large bonds. We have got $400 In each Instance that we 
MIC charged with loitering. In tlie Henrici case we have over 139 cases In 
loiirt wlilch never came to trial. Over $200,000 in bonds up. So they are 
iinilertaklng to play the same game. 

.Mr. TuomI’Kon. Did the giving of tlii'se bends cause any Inconvenience to 
jour organization or iiiemliership? 

.Miss Maloney. It conijielled us to get jieople on short notice—take people 
from their work—pisiple who were willing to go our bonds, or else the girls 
Imve to stay In Jail; and I wisli to take the case of one girl who was arrested 
for walking up and down, she was taken over tiiere at 25 minutes ofs^, and 
tlie desk sergeant had lier to stay there tiiitll after 10 o’clock, and sjje vvoiild 
have laid to slay tiiere all night if representatives of tlie cooks’ orgnnlzatlbn P 
had not come to her aid. They simply want to break the spirit of tlie girls, 
and even the ladlce say that they will drive us off of Ihe street. 

’I'liese arrests arc ail unlawful, hecau.se the judges have decided on the ^ 
cliaracter of the picketing and tlie chariicter of the signs, and tlie girls nts' ■ 
doing nothing more tlian tliey are legalized to do by the Judges. 

Mr. Thompson. IVhat is your opinion ns to the reason for tlie police nclliis 
llie way they are acting? ' 

■Miss Maloney. Mr. Kiiah has always been very good to the policemen. I.ast 
('lii-lstiiias lie gave every policeman a turkey free; almost every tiniforiiied' 
ollii-er went there and got one. Tliey oat there free, and have always entett 
free there, and naturally tliey have a very kindly feeling for anyone whb 
gives them free meals. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything more. Miss Maloney, in regard to the 
strike Mr. Taylor has spoken of? 

Miss Maloney. I believe that we are Justified in our strike. Tlic closed 
.Miop Is the only guaranty we have of maintaining tlie conditions we fought 
for and every iniiirovenient tiiat has ever been made in our trade lias been 
made through the closcd-sliop agreement. Hcfore then the memiiers of our 
organization were paid ns low as $3 a week, seven days in tlie week and 10 
hours a day; they fiiriilshed their own linen tlien, and now Ihe employers do. 

.Mr, Thompson. I would lilce you to tell us the dlfterenee between the union 
and tlie nonunion shojis in Chicago. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. Say in the Knnh shop and tlie nonunion shop. 

Jliss Maloney. Henrici pays $7 for seven days of 10 hours, but 10 years 
ago he paid three and one-half and four and five dollars a week, and when the 
union came into existence and put up a battle sornetlilng similar to what they 
are doing now he then raised their wages to .$7, Since that time he has made 
no change at all except the one which the law compellts] him, and that was 
the limitation to a 10-hour day. The conditions have remained about the 
same. The girls In that house pay for their own linen; tliat Is, they rent it 
for so much a day. They do all sorts of porter work, or did at the time of 
the controversy, and I do not know that the conditions have changed. They 
worked seven days and furnisheLl their own laundry and paid for the launder¬ 
ing of It and paid n system of fines for every breakage. The system of fines 
is like this: That If a man orders a steak and Is In a hurry and for some 
reason the orders get mixed and are delayed and the man leaves before eating 
the steak the girl has to pay for the steak, but she can not eat It, 

Oommlssloner O’Connell. Is It resold? 

Miss Maloney. I believe It Is; she does not get It. And that sort of fines 
they call discipline and It Is enforced In those houses. Yet they stated when 
we were In court that they had a profitable business and that every month’s 
receipts In the year showed at least 20 or 30 and In some cases 50 per cent 
more than for the year previous, showing that they were running a paying 
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business, yet they did not feel Juatltled to give us this one day a week and 
pay $7 a week to tlie girls. They juatitled theinselTes by saying that they 
were very good to their em|)lo,v«'s mid that they Iiad given their girls a present 
at Christmas of $5, aiui I tried to demonstrate that they had given a girl .$.'5 
on nceount of salary ami they still owed her *95 by reason of contrtbutions 
that she lind paid out of her weekly wages. They were running a proAtalile 
business, but tliey did not seem to think tliey slionid give a day off or give 
the girls a dollar more. 

They made tlio exctise that tile only way they would favor us was If a 
legislative act wu.s enforced liy which they were compelled to give one day off 
In seven. We answered that by saying that the employers’ assooiatlon and 
restaurant kwpe-rs’ asswiatlon, when that legislation was Intnaluced at the 
legislature throiich Mr. Taylor, bitterly opposed the one day off; they opposed 
it In legislative form and In the organisation form. 


Mr. Tiiomcson. Referring to the employers’ a.ssoclatiOH, or whatever yon 
eall if the resfuiirant or food exchange—lias the employer the liberty to 
iK'long or not belong? 

Miss Malonky. I don’t undor.stand. 

Mr. 'rHoMCHoN. Has Mr. Knab or any other employer the right to belong 
to the employers’ exelunige or not as he pleases? 

Miss liliiosET. Certainly. 

Mr. Thomcso.s. The only Issue now is the closed shop, is it not? 

Miss M.vroNKT. At the present time; yea. 

Mr. Thompson. That arises out of the agreement you had? 

Miss Mauinet. Yes; that nrisia out of the agreement. That agreement was 
In force for four months, and you understand it is not In force now. bnl the 
reason we wanted the eloacsl shoi> was to maintain the agreement we had. 

Mr. '1 HOMpsoN. Ito you think you have the right to destroy a patronage 
solely to enforce the closed-shop agreement? 

Mias Maloney. I think the eourts have clearly dotiiied onr right In that 
resi«>ct; they .staled it all depi'iideil niion the inlent; If you are doing it to 
better the condition of your fellow w’orkmen yon have a right to do it. 

Mr. Thoup.son. Is there anyttdug further that you want to say in the 
Blatter? 


Miss Maloney. I don’t know of anything further. 

Mr. Thomiason. Your answer to tills question is what. Miss Maloney? I 
will ask you to look at this paper [showing witness paper]; I will read the 
question: 


"CiitcAoo, May 19, 1914. 

“ Pursuant to your request of my position with respect to the waitresses' 
nnlou, permit me to say that I will continue In the future as I have heretofore, 
namely, to give union waitresses the preference when In need of help and to 
pay the following wage .scale; 

“ Steady girls, six days, 61) hours or Ios.s, $S per week. 

K “ Night girls, six days, 00 hours or less, .tl8 per week. 

“ Dogwatch girls, six days, 00 hours or less, $9 a week. 

" Dinner girls, six days, 60 hours or less, .$4 per week. 

“Furnish lltiim and pay for laundry of same. 

“ I will Instruct the managers of my restaurants, in the presence of a 
committee of three, to call on the waitresses’ union when in need of help. 

“The business agent of the waitresses’ union shall have the privilege of 
organising the waitresses in my establishments, the business to be timed 
when the help are not overly busy. 

“'Che help that have gone out on .strike shall be taken back as soon as 
possible.’’ 

Was that submitteii by you to anybody with the request that he sign it? 

Miss MAixiNry. It was submitted to Mr. Becker, of the bakery drivers, and 
was submitted to the bakers. 

Mr. Trokpson. Was it with your approval? 

Miss Maionst. No; it was more as a solution; I could not approve it- I 
liave no authority as business agent of onr organization to approve anything 
except tlie closed-shop agreement, withont a vote of my organization. It was 
just submitted as a proiwsltlon to be submitted to them. Allow me to make a 
full explanation. 

When we vrent o« on strike the bakery drivers and bakers working for the 
Powers, Knab, and IRfting companies went ont on a sympathetic Mrike. They 
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Hiss Maloney. There have only been two cases come to trial. Ttio.so were 
(Tills who were arrested on last Thursday evening, and they were found not 
u'uilty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were any scab pickets arrestisl at all? 

(iomnilssloner Lennon. Were the negresses taken, arrested? 

Mi.ss Malonev. No; negresses were not taken. Tlioy Imve b(s>n warned 
lime and again to take out tliose ridiculous signs, because tliey were attract¬ 
ing the public, and they only put tlie signs up when the pickets are out. Tlieru 
nas this same tiling during the Henricl fight; we were treatisl very brutally,*, 
liv the police, and tlie same system is starting in again. In taking the girls 
into the wagon tliey always take them away In sttcli a way as to have tliem 
ircatisl very badly, and they liave always gone with the ollicers. They are 
cmniK'lled to put up large bonds. We have got $400 In each Instance that we 
MIC charged with loitering. In tlie Henrici case we have over 139 cases In 
loiirt wlilch never came to trial. Over $200,000 in bonds up. So they are 
iinilertaklng to play the same game. 

.Mr. TuomI’Kon. Did the giving of tlii'se bends cause any Inconvenience to 
jour organization or iiiemliership? 

.Miss Maloney. It conijielled us to get jieople on short notice—take people 
from their work—pisiple who were willing to go our bonds, or else the girls 
Imve to stay In Jail; and I wisli to take the case of one girl who was nrrestefl 
for walking up and down, she was taken over tiiere at 25 minutes ofs^, and 
tlie desk sergeant had lier to stay there tiiitll after 10 o’clock, and sjje vvoiild 
have laid to slay tiiere all night if representatives of tlie cooks’ orgnnlzatlbn 
had not come to her aid. They simply want to break the spirit of tlie girls, 
and even the ladlce say that they will drive us off of Ihe street. 

’I'liese arrests arc ail unlawful, hecau.se the judges have decided on the 
cliaracter of the picketing and tlie chariicter of the signs, and tlie girls nts' 
doing nothing more tlian tliey are legalized to do by the Judges. 

Mr. Thompson. IVhat is your opinion ns to the reason for tlie police nclliis 
llie way they are acting? '' 

■Miss Maloney. Mr. Kiiah has always been very good to the policemen. I.ast 
('lii-lstiiias lie gave every policeman a turkey free; almost every tiniforiiied' 
ollii-er went there and got one. Tliey oat there free, and have always entett 
free there, and naturally tliey have a very kindly feeling for anyone whb 
gives them free meals. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything more. Miss Maloney, in regard to the 
strike Mr. Taylor has spoken of? 

Miss Maloney. I believe that we are Justified in our strike. Tlic closed 
.Miop Is the only guaranty we have of maintaining tlie conditions we fought 
for and every iniiirovenient tiiat has ever been made in our trade lias been 
made through the closcd-sliop agreement. Hcfore then the memiiers of our 
organization were paid ns low as $3 a week, seven days in tlie week and 10 
hours a day; they fiiriilshed their own linen tlien, and now Ihe employers do. 

.Mr, Thompson. I would lilce you to tell us the dlfterenee between the union 
and tlie nonunion shojis in Chicago. 

(’ommissioner O’Connell. Say in the Knnh shop and tlie nonunion shop. 

Jliss Maloney. Henrici pays $7 for seven days of 10 hours, but 10 years 
ago he paid three and one-half and four and five dollars a week, and when the 
union came into existence and put up a battle sornetlilng similar to what they 
are doing now he then raised their wages to .$7, Since that time he has made 
no change at all except the one which the law compellts] him, and that was 
the limitation to a 10-hour day. The conditions have remained about the 
same. The girls In that house pay for their own linen; tliat Is, they rent it 
for so much a day. They do all sorts of porter work, or did at the time of 
the controversy, and I do not know that the conditions have changed. They 
worked seven days and furnisheLl their own laundry and paid for the launder¬ 
ing of It and paid n system of fines for every breakage. The system of fines 
is like this: That If a man orders a steak and Is In a hurry and for some 
reason the orders get mixed and are delayed and the man leaves before eating 
the steak the girl has to pay for the steak, but she can not eat It, 

Oommlssloner O’Connell. Is It resold? 

Miss Maloney. I believe It Is; she does not get It. And that sort of fines 
they call discipline and It Is enforced In those houses. Yet they stated when 
we were In court that they had a profitable business and that every month’s 
receipts In the year showed at least 20 or 30 and In some cases 50 per cent 
more than for the year previous, showing that they were running a paying 
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appointed of an (Miual nuinhor of etuployi’es and oiiiployerisj and they could choose 
a party to rcpirsont the piddle and go into llie trade and see both sides of the 
question, they could then settle it. 1 think it can be best settled that way. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that sucli a coinnd.sslon. If It were a Federal 
coininission and liml broad ]»ouors over the country, would l)e better? 

Miss Maloney. I shotdd think so. 

Mr. Thomi's«)\'. In oilKr woi ds, you arc in favor of such coininission, either 
Slate OP national, as may he best? 

Miss Malosev. \r<, sir; I am in faviu' of such commission, either State 
or national, as may lx* best, but the people to be cbosen on one hand by the 
workiTS ami on the other liand b.\ llie employers, and not to be appolnteil by 
either the State or Nation. 

Mr. Thomi'son. You lioani Mr. Walker’s tesllmony? 

Miss Maloney. Yes; an<) 1 am la'artlly In accord with that. 

Mr. Tkomi'sox. lie e\|»r<‘ssed your vi<*\vs? 

Miss .Malom.y. Y(‘S, sir. 

Mr. 'rtioMesoN'. You .spoke somotidng about representing a democratic organl- 
zntlon and tliat yc'U e\|irosye<l i(s ^i(‘ws. Wliat have yem to suggest, if any¬ 
thing, in tin* way <»f rnlos and regulations, or Inw.s that wouhl safeguard the 
d<‘ino<rat!(* e\pr(‘ssii;n id the vle\\s and attitude of tin* members of trade- 
unions? 

Miss Mm.o'sEy. W(*I1, we liavo in our orgaiiizatifni a corinin routine to go 
tlirongli brfore a strike enn be called, and a oi-rtaia routine t<* lx* gone through 
Ix'fore a setlh'inenl cun be laid otlier than that authorizi'd by the organization 
to be put through. In that way I think It is deinocratie, because It at a!) times 
(‘.\presses the wisln's of the rank and file. 

Mr. TifoMrsoN. You think the individual luemhers <if the union ought to he 
jn*otcct<sl in tin* (‘X))r(*ssi<m of their vi(*ws the .'•time us in tin* State in voting? 

Miss ^Imo.nkv. Yes, sir. 

•Mr. TiioMj>s(»r'j. And If there is any Interference with tlmt the interference 
ought t(> lx* reiixfved? 

IMIs.s Mai.o.N'kv. Yi*'^. sir. 

Mr. Thomi*s<>x. .\nd regulations of Institutions like the primary bnv we 
lam- in fJie Slate should be inaugurated In order to jn-olect the purity and free 
expression of (he will (kf lla* meinbor.s? 

Miss M u.oN'EY. Y(‘S. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A certain jiorthm of the ix'‘()ple, I take it, can he safely said, 
feel there is not (hat fret* expression in nil lalxn* organizations. Have you given 
It any consideralion. and. If so. wliat rerixxly would you sngg(*'^t there? 

Mls.s 1\Iaionka'. Well, for the most part my main stmly has been with the 
organizations of women, and I think my experl(*nce has hetui that they have 
tried to get out of the indi\idual girl lior expression on every subject possible. 
'Pht'.v have urgt*d her to get up ami state h^r vii*ws, feeling that everybody 
shonbi give expression to the <iues(lon before them. 

- Mr. Thompson. As far as you know’, is nn.>thing like the Australian ballot 
used in the unions to safeguard the secn'cy of the ballot? 

Miss Mat.onky. It Is used in onr organization, and (hat is (he way we elect 
our otth'ers. and Hint Is (he way the strike vote Is taken, and that Is the way all 
questions are <lockled. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe the use of that metluxl is a safeguard in organi¬ 
zations? 

Miss Maloney'. I think you get tlu* trm* expression of the members in that 
way. 

Mr. Thompson. T)o you think that is generally true of labor unloUvS In tlds 
city? 

Miss Maloney. With those I have come In close contact with I do. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that sort of expression exists In the building 
trades? 

Miss Maloney. I only know just In the women’s organizations. Not being 
r. member of the building trade I could not very well expre.ss myself on It 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views with reference to the establishment of a 
minimum wage, such a law' as has been ofrere<l to the legislature at Springfl^d? 

Miss Maioney. The Women's Trade Union Longue, with W’hich our organi¬ 
zation Is affiliated, did submit a bill which we thought was a good bill at the 
last session of the ^Islature. We thought it was a very good one. It was 
drawn for the creation of a commission of three to Investigate with power to 
appoint a minimum wage board consisting of an equal number of employers 
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(»mployces lu each Induslry and some one to represent the publle, chosen 
tliose, and to go Into the details ot the Industry from both standimlnts and 
Iiiri\e at what they thought would he a fair wage for the worker and at the 
'lime time fair from the business standpoint, and we thought we had a very 
..1 bill. 

.Mr. Thompson. Did you hear Mr. Taylor’s testimony? 

M1S.S Maloney. Yes; and I heard It at Sprlnglleld, too. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you got to say with reference to what he said? 

.Miss MaloxNey. I will repeat what he said at Sprlnglleld, I think that would 
l.c the best way to explain it. He was asked by Senator Juul—I believe his 
1 articular clients at tliat time were the candy manufacturers, at least they 
'M'liicd to be very much In evidence. He was asked by Senator .luul, when he 
laid taken the side to oppose all legislation—by the way, there wore about seven 
lidls pending before (he legislutuia'—Senator Juul aske<l him If he didn't think 
.'iiy girl who had given her services all week was entitled to enough com- 
pi ii'ation to get three meals a day and a decent i)biee to sleep. Ho answere<l no. 
Hr was asked where be (bought the resiMinsiblllty lay If It was not a reapon- 
'..bility on the part of the employer, and he stdd no, that be thought the 
I.'Ponslbility should lie with the parents and (hat the employer should bo 
' iMiplimentod for giving them anything at all while lilting them for eom- 
iu"rc ial life. And ho was then asked If he had a daughter of his own. and 
i believe he answered yes. I wish to say that I believe that was a very In- 
I'linmn answr.'r. I think that exi)ress('s my vhwv on It. 

Coiiiml'sloner OTonnku.. .\re there iirlntcd records of tho.se hearings? 

.Miss Maloney. I think they CJiii he had of the s<s.'retar.v of state. 

Chairman W.m.sh. Were shorthand notes taken of the hearing before the 
lonimittee at Kpringlield? 

Miss .Mai.o.\ey. I don't know. 

Mr. Tiio.mi'son. He has .substantially said the same thing at this meeting. 

Miss Maloney. He admitted the testimony. 

Mr. Tho.mpson. That a girl 10 years of age wasn't able to earn her living. 

Miss Mai.o.ney. Yes, sir. 

.Mr. Tiio.Mi'so.N. Wlrat have you to say with reference to that subject? Where 
'•hoiild (he respon. i'dlity rest to support that girl? 

Miss M\r,oNi-.Y. 1 think when tlie employer—you know as soon as they come 
cut of school you reail the a<ls In the iiai)ers how they want the girls Just fresh 
from seliool so as to leain their nn'Ihods. She is very quick to pick them up, 
and she ought to he worth at least her living, and I don't consider her living 
.i.ist lliree meals a day and a decent place to sle(‘p. IVhen you look at the profit 
■"ide of any concern and look at the wage eolnnin, and see Hie wages ns low n.s 
two or throe or four dolhirs a week, and you know that Inilustry Is piling up 
iiiillioiis of dolhirs at Hie expense of the girls, that side of (he table should be 
cipiallzed a little more, and I think a girl .should he entitled to live dwently 
ami proiKU-ly and enjoy some of the things In life that her emidoyer wants hla 
ihildrcn to have. 

Mr. Thompson. Would It affect your answer you have given even If It was' 
H ue for a period of time like two or three or even six months a girl was unable 
to actually earn the wages .she receives? 

Miss M.vloney. We made a .sort ot provision for that; we tried to make a 
provision for Hint In the minimum-wage legislation. We nskeil the mlnlmum- 
M age Itoai'd to go Into the question of apprentices, and slate n stljiulated salary 
hi'low which they should not gi). This was to be determlneil by this wage 
hoard, and also for iwnple who were deficient; that is. If they were in any way 
deficient, by winch their earning capacity would not be as great as some of 
those who were stronger. 

-Mr. Thompson. Have you considered whether It would be fair or unfair to 
charge against the Industry the eilucatlon of the worker In the Industry, to do 
that specific work? 

Miss Maloney. To charge It against them? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; whether the industry should pay for it, or the parents. 
In preparing the girl for Industrial life? 

Miss Mamney. I think after a girl has received what we call a common- 
school educjitlon, nnd that la what Is compulsory now— I think that after she 
has been In the service anywhere six months she onght to be—the company 
won’t keep her If she can’t turn out a certain ontput In their line of work. If 
she Is worth anything at all to that house or that manufacturing establishment 
88810“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-15 
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or that mercantile place she ought to be worth a decent living or saiary enough 
for a decent living. 

Mr. Thomcson. .Some one has got to keep her untli she does iearn a trade or 
Industry. 

Miss Maioney. And they especially want a girl fresh from school so as to 
adapt her to that line of work. If she Is necessary to Industry and they choose 
to take her. they should not be ullowcil to lildc under cover that because she 
just came from school and is proficient In every way she should be held to very 
low wages. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welnstock would like to a.sk you a tew questions. 

Coininis.sloner Weinstook. I understand 10 hours Is a maxiiuum nuralrer of 
hours fixed by the law that women can work In Illinois? 

Miss Mau)ney. Yes. sir. 

Coinmis-sloner W'ei.nstock. The law does not fix the minimum wage as yet? 

Miss M.aloney. No, sir. 

Conimtsslonor W'einbtock. The 10-hour schedule for waitresses was due to 
the law? 

Miss Maioney. We first had it througli organization, and in conjunction with 
the Women’s Trade Union I.eague wo Introduced the first bill for the 10-hour 
day. That bill was just llmltial to the trades in the first law—laundries, manu¬ 
factories, and mechanienl establishments—because there was a supreme court 
decision against the limitation of women's hours of work In certain lines, and 
we knew we wouhl have to face the supreme court and have them reverse that 
decision, and so we tmik the htentlcul Oregon law. Then It was carried to the 
court In the ease of the Ritchie Co., and the taw was upheld in the supreme 
court and It reversed Its prior decision and Included all trades. The waitresses 
had it by organization before that. 

Commissioner WeinstocIv. I’or what period was the agreement of your asso¬ 
ciation with Mr. Knnb? 

Miss Maloney. Only from the 1st of January to Ihe 1st of May. 

Cotnmlsshiner Wkinstoi’k. Only four months? 

Miss Maloney. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Had he violated any agreement? 

Miss Maioney. In one house there was a violation. In fact we desire to have 
all tltese things settled in one hearing. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I’he agrrement was only signed for four months? 

Miss Maloney. Yes; the agreenieiits all extilre the Ist of May each year. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The issue at lids time is to compel Mr. Knnb to 
renew the agri'ement? 

Miss Maloney. Yea, sir. 

Comtnissloner Weinstock. Whether he wishes to or not? 

Miss Maioney. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. How many workers went on strike on the 1st of 
May from Knuli’s jdaci'? 

Ml.ss Maioney. Out of IMl girls, 75 have gone on strike. 

Commissioner AVeinstock. You say 75 out of tX5? 

Miss MAiONtrv. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner AA’einstock. Are they still out on strike? 

Miss Maioney. Yes, sir; they haven't gone hack there. Some of them are 
working at other places. 

Commissioner AVeinnstock. None of the proportional 75 returned to Knab’s? 

Miss MAI.ONEY. Only two. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. Can you tell the commission how many waitresses 
there are In Chicago? 

Miss Maioney. I think the last census showed 2,000. 

Commissioner AYeinstock. AVhat proportion of that mimber belong to your 
union? 

Miss Maioney. Between COO and 700. 

Commissioner AA'einstock. About 30 per cent are organized? 

Miss Maioney. Tea, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The remainder are unorganized? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is all—In speaking of the minimum wage, 
do you favor a minimum wage? 

AfALONETY* 76S Str« 

Coinniissloncr WastSTOCK. Does your organization favor the minimum wage? 
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Miss Mau>n£T. I can’t ai)eak for all of tlie organizations; but I Mipvo tbe 
women’s do. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The women favor It? 

Miss Maiajney. Yes, sir. 

Commls.sioner Weinstock. The unions composed oi men, have they fought it 
in any way? 

M1S.S Maloney. Not In this State. 

Connnissloner Weinstock. They have not? 

Miss Maioney. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In siienking of the minimum wage, you were say¬ 
ing that the lowest wage ought to be calleil a living wage? 

.Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Coinmlsslouer Weinstock. Put yourself, for the moment, m the position of 
the employer. Suppose you wanted to hire a woman and there were two 
women before you, two aiipllcants; one was more elhelent than tlie other. In 
jonr Judgment, which would you select, the more elUcient woman or the less 
ellicknt woman? 

Miss Maloney. I should think, naturally, I should want the more efficient; 
hill, then, iKU’haps, If I could not afford her salary I might choose the less 
elliclent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suppose both were ready to work tor the mlni- 
imiiii wage, you would naturally select the more efficient? 

.Mi.ss Maiainey. I would naturally selwt the more elUelent. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Suiiiiose every emiiloyer did the same thing, 
uhat would hecoine of the less elhelent ones? 

Miss Maiainey. I will answer tliut hy saying I don’t expect In setting a 
iiiliiiiiuim wage—we are setting it so low, we want to make a standard below 
which luihody can go. Anybody, who prcti'iuls to be in an Industry at all, 
can get that. We don’t e.YiK>et when the minimum wage Is established. If you 
.' how more olllcieney yon can’t go above It. 

Chairman Wal.sii. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. Please 
reliirn to the stand at 2 o’clock. 

Ai:gii.st (Jans My name is .August Cans. I represent the Knights of Labor, 
No, 43 li Street, Washington. I want to know whether I will he admitted- 

Chairman Wal.-h. If you will kindly mlilress any communication you have 
to me in writing, 1 will be glad to answer It. 

(.Vdjourmnent was here taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day, Wednes¬ 
day, .Inly 22, 1914.) 


aetee eeckss. 

Now, the hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the eomraksslon met pursuant to 
adjournment 

Present, same as before. 

(Jhairmnn Walsh. You may proceed, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Maloney, please take the stand again. 

lESTIXONY OF KISS ELIZABETH KAIOHET—Coatiaued. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I think, Mr. Chairman, I was In the midst of the 
exniiiination. 

Chairnmn W.alsh. Yes, Mr. Weinstock. 

Ceininlssloner Weinstock. Coming back. Miss Maloney- 

Mr. Thoutson. One question I desire to ask. Miss Maloney: You state you 
hellei-e In the minimum-wage law? 

Mr. Thompson. I have this question to iiropouod to you: Would you compel 
an employer by law to givp employment to the unemployed at the minimum 
wage? 

Miss Maloney. To the unemployed? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Miss Maloney. You mean some one who had never been employed by them? 

Mr. Thompson. What Is that? 

Miss Maiainey. Do you mean some one that they never had In their employ? 

Mr. Thompson. This Is the language of the question—I will say frankly— 
well, the question Is as follows, the question by Mr. Drew: WouW you compel 
an employer by law to give employment to the unemployed at the minimum 
Wage? 
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Chairman Walbh. Would you couijiel an employer to hire persons that were 
unemployed, at the minimum wage, whether he needed them in that Industry 
or not? 

Miss Malonky. Oh, no; certainly not. 

Mr. Thompson. If not, how would you take care of the unemployed? 

Chairman Wai.sii. I don’t helievo I would ask Miss .Maloney that question. 
Ask soniehody else Ih.d lias a broader knowledge. Vou don't need to answer 
thal; It Is all right. 

Miss J1AI.ONKY. 1 cun answer how they would take cure of them in our own 
organization. 

Chairman Wai.sii. How do you take care oC them in your own organization? 

Mkss Mai-onky. In union shops in slack seasons—now, tills is the summer 
season: It Is our rnsli season—you take In tlic months of Feliruary and March, 
you lake a lionso that lias -10 or .50 employees, in place of putting any of tlieni 
oil the i>ay roll they will have each girl leave oft one or two meals a week; that 
Is the way we handle that. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Now, Mr. Weinstoek. 

Commissioner Wkins'iih k. For your Information, Miss Maloney, I might ex¬ 
plain that in the Urltlsli countries—In England, New Zealand, Australia— 
where the niitiimuin wage was initiated, the legal minimum wage, they have a 
graduated seaie, Irnglnning wllh the hoy and the girl Unit starts In fresh from 
school. The scale risei year hy year until the inaximuin iiilmiiium Is ohiained. 
Now, Is tint yonr conception of tlie mlnimmii wage? Would you pay what is 
called the ma\liimm minimum wage right at the very start without luning any 
graduated scale? 

Miss Mai.onky, tVell, 1 think that you would start on Iho minimum and up 
toward Iho maximum. 

Comnilsshmer Wkinstock. You would have a graduated scale? 

Miss Masoney Yes. 

Commls-sioner Wei.nstock. That Is, you would not pay the hoy and girl of 10 
the same as yon wi nhl the young man and young woman at ku? 

Miss Mai.o.ney. .No, sir. 

Commissioner WI'.in.s'iock. Would yiai have that scale rise hy age. as it is in 
other eonutrles, or by experience’' In those eoniilries lliey start In at 10 years, 
so mueli n week; IV years, so iiuieh a week; 1,S years, so mnch a week; lit 
years, so much n week; and I’n years, so mm li a w ci'l,, and there is no maximum 
to that except what the iiidhiilual can creale for lumself. 

Miss Maloney. Can obtain through ellkiency ? 

Commissioner Weln.stock, J!y way of elliciency. 

Miss Maloney', Yes; I would approve of that iilaii. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. I.ennou woiilil lil;e to ask a few questions. 

Commi.ssloner I.e.nnon. Is it or is it not yonr umlerslamliug that the wages 
of waiters are to bo jiaid from the tqis of Hie cuslomeis? I don’t mern that 
there Is an ngreoment, hut do you helime thal that practieo of tips is taken 
advantage of by employers in order to make the wages less? 

Miss Maiainey. In some inslanees; yes, sir. In llio recent Hcnriei strike 
that was one of the strong resources they relieil uiioii in paying .fV .wage. 
They said they received good tips. I wish to say that organizatloas don't 
believe that the delU ieney in Iho pay roll should be made up out of the eliarlty 
of the patrons. That i.s the way the organization feels uhont it. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is tho aititudo of your union us to the tipping 
system? 

Miss Maloney. We w’ould like to see It eliminated and a decent living wage 
In Its place. 

Commissioner Lennon. If a living wage was paid, do you believe that would 
help to eliminate the tipping system? 

Miss Maloney. I beliovo it would. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, I want to find out from you something about 
wages and conditions In this city. Take, say, a year ago or two years ago, 
what wagt^s were paid to waitresses In nonunion houses? 

Miss Maloney. In nonunion houses they work seven days for .$8 and some 
houses .seven days for $7, and lunch work from ,$3.,50 to ?3.90. You see there 
was a dollar difference In the wages there In that respect as far as the union 
Is concerned. Some ^uses, for Instance, in the Knab House, they work seven 
days for $7. ™ 

Commissioner Lennon. ’What wages were paid In union houses- 

Miss Maloney. For $8, I mean. 
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Commissioner Lennon. What wages were paid In union houses that long 
time ago? 

Aflss Malonkv. Six days and $8 in tlie houses tliat had closed-shop agreement. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wiiat rules existed In restaurants and Iiotels wher¬ 
ever waiters are u.sed as to tlieir payment for breakage? Suppose tl>ey break 
a tray of dislies, wlio has to pay for those? 

Miss SlALONEV. If tile ivailress or waiter breaks it, lie i)a.vs for them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that always tlie case, or is each case Judged on its 
own particular merits? 

Miss JIaio.ney. In some liouses you pay for tlie breakage Irrcspecilve ol llie 
merits, hut in contracteil union liouses tiiey can only clinrge for breakage in tlie 
case of gross ni'gligonce. 

Commissioner I.knnon. WIio determines the question of negligence.' 

AIl.ss JlAEONttv. If tliere is a question, it is left to tlie business agent of tlie 
union and llie manager, and if they can not sellle it they call on tlie committee, 
but it is usually .sellleil liy tlie business agent and llie manager of tlie restau¬ 
rant as (o tlie merits or dcinerlts of the case, and if tliey can’t agree they put 
it to a coniiiiitlee. 

C.aninissloncr I.enmin. In the nonnnion house who delorniincs ifi 

.Miss AIai.onea. Tlio niiinagenient. Tin; waitress lias no allernutlve except to 
accept tile ultiuiiitum of the inanager or head waiter. 

Coinnilssloiier Lennon. And liave no appeal to anyone? 

.Miss .Maloney. The waitress has no iipiieal to iiiiyone e.Ncept to quit their Job. 

Coiiiinlssloner Lennon. IJo you know anything about the lines—any line 
sj'.iciii. ,Snp|Kwe a girl is an Imnr late In the morning or at noon, are tliey 
linid in the hou.“e for being late? AVhat is done? 

■Ml-s .M.m.oney. Well, 1 think, as a general rule, if a girl were to report an 
lionr late site would lose lier job. 

Co.. Lennon. .Say 10 or lij mlnute.s late? 

.Miss Maiainey. lu some liouses tliey liiive a system of flue.s for tliat—line 
tlieni 1 eeni for every iiiiinUe tliey are late. 

Comml.ssl.nier Lennon. Is tliat anyway general or Is that an i.solatod thing? 

■Miss Maloney. It is not it general tiling. Tliey expeet US to be on lime, 
liec.iiise your \.ork starts lu rigid away, aud if you euii'l he on lime you lose 
your Job. 

Coiiiiui.ssioner Lennon. Wlmt efCcet lias ttio estalilislinient of your uuion and 
coiiir.iels ill some of the roslauranis had upon nonunion houses ns to the raising 
of (lie wages and the liuiitalion of hour.s? 

-Miss Malo.nky. They riiisti witliln a few cents of our scale so us to keep tiie 
girls from becoming nioniliors of tlie organization. Our 000 members set tlie 
wage scale for tlie 2,(J00 girls of this town. 'J'liey keep within 10 c<‘nts of It or 
iiiaylie make tliem work a day longer, hut llie !f.S wage, us u general rule, is 
paid lu tills town tiecause it lias been cslahlislied by tlie uuion. 

Commissioner Le.nnon. Does your union take cognizance of women eiiqiloywl 
like chainbermnlds lu the hotel? 

Miss .Malo-ney. They were organized at one time iicrc in Cliicago ahoui 10 
years wlien we went tlirough quite a .struggle and llieir organization was dis¬ 
rupted at tliat time, but we liave made Investigations of tlieir work and do 
organize tliem into our national union. 

Couiiulssioucr Lennon. Do you know uhoiit the wages they receive? 

Sliss llAioNEY. Yes; I luid occasion to investlgiile (ho case of a cliumher- 
uiaid in one of tlie large hotels liere. Krom $14 to $1.1 a inoidli. I investi¬ 
gated the ease of a girl wiiere they were poisoned on food that was spoiled and 
I went into quite a thorougli investigation of that and found out from tliose 
girls tiiat tliey received food that was three or four days old and when they 
got it it was in a half decomposed state. These girls were ixiisouetl through 
eating spoiled roast pork, and in speaking with tliem I went to the room of 
the girls because they were in bed from those attacks of ptomaine poison and 
found on their window sills boxes of crackers and bottles of milk and other 
eatables. I said, what does this mean, don’t you get your board at tlie liotel? 
Yea; but It Is not fit to eat halt of the time and whatever tips I get I use 
to get things to eat. There was an illustration of a regular delecatessen store, 
you might say, on the window sill of this girl’s bedroom. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has the union agitation bettered their condition. If 
you know. In this city? 

Miss Maloney. 1 think It has to some extent 
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Cuinmiggioner Linnon. Ilow many women do you suppose are engaged in 
tliiit Imgliiess In his clly; have you any Idea at all? 

Miss Maloney. Oh, 1 should Ju<lgo about 3,000. 

Commissioner Lennon. How do the waitresses’ wages compare with the glrlg 
that are employed In the cloak and suit Industry, do you know that? 

Miss Maloney. Well, that I do not know, becaiige they work on a piece sys¬ 
tem, the majority of them. I could not answer that question tmcause I have 
not ever worked In that trade and could not go into detail on it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Siaaiklng of the mlnlmnni wage. In expressing your 
approval of It, I Jini not sure wliether you have yet inclicat«sl whether you 
believe In a ininimiini wage by a statute law of the State or whether you believe 
In It by the creation of wages boanls? 

Miss Maloney. I believe in It by the creation of wages hoards. I think that 
5a the onl.v way to determine It to arrive at what a proper wage would Im> for 
each trade. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Has your organization ever taken any ofllcial action 
on the cpiestlon of tlie nilniniinn wage? 

Miss Maix>ney. They have Indorsed II, and jiart of tin' i>eoi)le in the Wo¬ 
men's Trade Union T.eagne went to Hprlngtleld at the last .session of the legis¬ 
lature to get a minlmnm wage law. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, your local nniort, you mean? 

Miss Maloney. They cooia-rated In the action of the Women’s Trade Union 
In that sort of legislation ami indorsed It. 

Commissioner Lennon. ’That is, your Chicago local uidon eooiwrated? 

Miss Maloney. Yes. 

Connnl.ssloner Lennon. Your internallonal uidcai, has II taken any action? 

Miss Maloney. Yea; our waitresses in San Francisco apis'aiaal before tla? 
legislature there for the same kind of a law and our girls did also In Wash¬ 
ington. 

Commissioner Lennon. What age are girls employed as wallres.ses? 

Miss Maloney. Ifrom Hi years up. 

Commissioner I.ennon. About what standard of etlm'iition are they; are 
they pretty well through the eighth grade? 

Miss Maloney. Most of them; some of them have ht'en graduates from day 
schools, and they are mostly girls who come iaoo from small towns and have 
come here to start out In ofliis's and the stdary was small and they had to 
go Into the restaurant work for tlie sake of getting their meals, 'they can 
get along a little hotter by Just having to pay their riMon and laundry and get 
their meals; hut In some of the miniilon houses they do not get good substan¬ 
tial fmal such ns they get In tin- uidon houses. 

Commissioner Lennon. lias the city of Chicago in making provision for vo¬ 
cational education made any raovislon to tench girls the work of waitresses? 

Miss MAI.ONKY. Not yet. 

Coniintssioiier Lennon. Has your union ever taken up the question at all? 

Miss Mvloney. No; not in a speclllc way, s|s>aking generally. 

Commissioner I.ennon. As much us you know of tliis general siibjta't, do you 
believe In the State furnishing such education to some extent, to a reasonable 
extent? 

Miss MAI.ONKV. I should say so; it Is a trade. I’eople are going to eat 
just the same as they are going to wear clothes and gloves and anything el.se. 
This Is n trade that will be with us all the time. There Is no reason why It 
slionld not be taught properly. 

Commissioner Lennon. I wonder if It is not an art, once in a while, when I 
see them carrying a load around. I think that is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Mr. Ballard would like to ask you a question or two. 

Commissioner Ballakd. Please, Miss Maloney, you spoke of the tips—can 
you give us some Idea about what the tips would amount to In the course of 
the week with the average waiter girl? 

Miss Maloney. Well, It would depend on the class of house and the girl’s 
Station In the house. 

Conualssloner Ballard. Well, the class of house yon have been referring to. 

Miss Maloney. Well, if you referred to the house where the strike Is on, 
the question of tips don’t arise there to any great extent. 'The tips don’t 
amount to much In ttat kind of house; It Is a popular-priced house. 

But In the case orHenrlcl’s they made very startling statements, almost 
unbelievable; they claimed that the girls In that house made $25 a week. 
Our Investigation shows that the girl In a good station would average from 
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90 cents to $1.10 n <Iiiy, tlwt Is getting the girls who work then'—their opin¬ 
ion—what tliey actually got. 

Commissioner Bai-uikd. You say you are the business agent of the waitresses’ 
union. Are you a waltre.s8 yourself? 

Miss Maloney. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ballaed. Where have you been working? 

Miss Maloney. Well, I have worked in quite a number of restaurants in this 
town. I ieurne<l tlie busim'KS in the Fair department store; worke<l in Siegel's. 
Roth.schilds, and then worked In quite a number of the lunch rooms around 
town. 

Commissioner Rai.laku. Are you working the last few years since you liecume 
business agent? 

Miss Maloney. I haven't worked at tlie business in two years. 

Comml.ssioner Bai.i.akb. Is your union a national union or merely a local 
union? 

Ml.ss Maloney. Tills la a local union alllliatetl with an International union 
covering the Unitisl States and Canada. 

Commissioner liAi.i.Aiti). Wlien your girls are on strike, do they ri'cclve strike 
lienelits? 

Miss Malo.nky. Well, not a stated strike benefit. We have what we call a 
defense fund. 

Commissioner r.Ai.L.Lim. Where does that fund come from? 

Miss M vlonky. Well, it is an inlernatlonal fund. 

Commissioner Ballaup. Tlie unions in other cllles will .send llie money here 
to lielj) yon? 

Miss Maloney. Tliey will send it to the international union and from the 
international union to us. 

Commissioner Hallaud. Tliat is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Clialrnian Walsh. .Mr. lielano would like to ask some (luesllons. 

Coiiniiissloner Helano. There are a good many eniiiloyers, I supiiose, that 
cniploy only union girls? 

.Miss Maioney. Yes, sir. 

Commlssiouer Delano. Now, do those employers have any Imnmnity from 
trouble, do iliey gel any lietter character of girls, is there anything done by 
your union to make it to llielr Interest to do tliat? 

Mi.ss Maloney. Yes, sir. In the first place, they gel steadier help, girls 
whose actions are re.sponsible to their organization. A girl must give an 
eiiiplo.ver 24 liour.s' iiofice if she wants to leave. She must report at Ica.st 
1.’) minutes Imfore tlie liour called for work. She does everything that slie 
can to always have a .satisfactory sulistltute in her place when she leaves his 
employment. And there are so many udvnntage.s from It that the people 
who have contracts with us have no hesitancy at all In saying that they are 
well satisfied with the lielp that we send tliem. You see, tliey are responslhle 
to the organization for tlielr actions, and in oriler to have the protection of an 
organization they are anxious to make good when tliey are on tlie Job. 

Cominissioner Delano. Are they liable—are tho.se employers liable to sym¬ 
pathetic strikes or anything of tliat kind? 

Miss AIaloney. Well, we haven’t had any sympathetic strikes. We provide 
for tiiat by way of arliilralion. 

Commissioner Delano. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Miss Maloney, why do you ohjei't to the giving of tips; 
or what evils. If any, have you found coming Trom that .so far ns the girls 
themselves are concerned, or the industry, -the workers in the Industry are 
concerned? 

Ml.ss Maloney. Well, In the first place, where there are tips It always creates 
a great deal of dlsisatlsfuction, for one thing, liecumse the girls don’t receive 
them, and yet their wages would he lowered on account of those who do, and 
the precedent establislu'd by those who do makes it hurtful on those who do not. 

And then another thing. When a girl has to depend on tips for her existence, 
lit Is pretty hard for her to draw tlie line—where tlie line of propriety should be. 
It Is very hard for her to determine. She Is likely, while she resents things that 
are said to her, she don’t resent them In tlie way that she would when she knows 
that the man Is going to leave her a dime or a quarter, because she wants the 
money, and, although she knows that the thing that he Is saying should he re¬ 
sent^, she hesitates about it because she wants the money. 

Chairman Walsh. You recognize that as a distinct evil where young girls 
are concerned In restaurants? 
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MIsh SIaloney. Yes, sir. 

Chulrman Walsh. And tlmt l.s why you have worked against It? 

Miss Mafoney. That is why we arc trying to standardize the trade and In¬ 
crease the wages and hours and eliminate the tipping system. 

Chairman Walsh. What hours do chambermaids work In hotels generally— 
In large hotels? 

J1I.SS Maloney. Well, while the lO-hour law was under discussion we had a 
great deal of that sort of thing. They usually work from 8 to 9 hours, but 
then they have what they call tlielr long-watch days ; ami, of course, before the 
10-hour law went Into effect they ti.seil to be on watch It! and 13 hours, but 
Uott', of course, the law tirotects them. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Has there Ix'en any effort ti> protect any other industry 
where there are large numbers of girls and women employed In Chicago? 

Alisa AIalonev. Ves. 

(.'hairnian Walsh. In what Imiustries, for instance—l.tjiical ones? 

Alisa A1\i.o.\ev. Well, Ihe.v are organized in llie garment ti'ades; they are 
organizi'il in tli<‘ glove \\(jrkers; tiny are organized In tia' lioot and alme workers. 

Ciaamissioner Wlin.stof k, Lanmiressosy 

.Miss Maloney. Well, tliey liave got a \er.v small (a'gjinlzation of laundry 
woriiers. 

llmlrman Walsh. Are the t<‘leplione girls organized? 

Allas Maloney. 'I'hey are not organized hen* in Cldcagi>. 

Chidrman Waj.sh. What others? 

Allss AIaloney. I could not name them all offhand. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tlmt all that yiai can thud; of? 

Alias AlAr,oNEv. dll, I here are more than that. 

Chairman Walsh. Alias .N'eslor will jirohably have a list of them. 

Alias Maloney. She will have a list of those'allilialed with Hu; wmaen's trnde- 
union. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any question, Mr. Thoniijson? 

Commissioner Caiiketson. Air, Clmiiman- 

Chairman A\ at.sh. Mr. (tarretson would like to ask you a question. 

Commisslom-r (iAisuETSoN. Are tlie HI hours under tlie Sl.ite law worked con- 
secutlvel.v, or la then’ a period allowed in belween? 

Miss AIaloney. A'es; there is a period allowed hetwi'eii; they can make vou 
take time off. 

Commissioner Oaiuiktson. They ran well; jou five hours and then a iwess, and 
tlien work and then a recess and work again? 

■Miss Maloney. Ves, sir; utal I might say tlmt wlien we tried to get tlie niiie- 
liour law at the last session of the legislature, tlmt Mr. 'L'a.vlor amt the organiza¬ 
tion tlmt he represents defeated that .sort of legisl.alioa, liefeated tlie nine-hour 
law, defeated the one day rest in seven, defeated all minimum wage legislation, 
so that tliey ar;‘ alisolutely o[iposed to remedial legislaihir, far women w'orkers 
in (his State; that ks stiown l>,v tludr aetlons; and they are wpmlly opposed to 
organization, hecause their entire efforts have brnm direeted to lir'eaUing them 
till, in pliiee of meeting tliem and trying lo deal witli tliem 

Commissioner (Iakretso.n. You mean apposed lo orgnalziitlon for others or for 
themselves? 

Miss Maloney. Well, for others, but not for themselves. 

Commlssliaier Gaiikeison. (Hi. 

Chairman Walsh. Any othpr questions? Air. O'Connell has a question he 
would like to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Has there been any legislation Is-fore the State 
legislature Introduced In liehalf of labor or by labor in a remedial way that 
that association of eiiqiloyers have given support to? ' 

AIlss AIaiai.ney. Not that I know of, except when there were commissions 
appointwl they come iu and agree uiion hills; otherwise they always light 

Commlsslouer O'Connell. The legislation that has Imui introduced, they 
have made opposition to It. I would like to ask you, Do you believe’ there 
should be a union among domestic servants In tlie homes? 

Miss Maloney. I certainty do. 

Commissioner O’Connei.u That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Unless you have something else you have thought of 
you wish to volunteer,JMIss AIaloney, that will be all. 

Miss Maloney. I wanted to bring out the point that where there Is no or¬ 
ganization of the women workers, legislation in their behalf does not do any 
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good, beciiuse their fear of the loss of their position keeps them from having 
the law enforced. Now, you take the I'ollsh girls who are working In hotels 
and restaurants, they report a violation, ami even after they have remwtol 
the violation they hesitate to come Into court and appear ns a witness because 
of the loss of tholr positions, because they must then in turn give two more 
dollars to the employment agency to get another position; so that no matter 
what legislation you may have concerning the women workers, you must have 
an organization of those workers to make that legislation effective. 

Chairman Walsh, Is that all? 

Miss Malonky, Yes. 

Chairman H'alsh, Than]; yon. Miss Maloney. 

Cali yoiii' next witness. 

Mr, Tiiojresoy. Mr. lient. 

Jlr. Taylor would lik(^ to make a short statenn'ril to the commission with 
regard- 

(Miairnian Walsh. Jtr. Taylor wiio has lieen on Hie wltnos.s stand? 

■Mr. Tirojie.soA. He does not want to gi\c any testimony; lie only wants t( 
make a statement. 

Chairman Wai.stt. We will recall Mr. Taylor. 

Jlr. Tiio.mi’sox. I will tell the ehninnan what In' has to say. There worn 
some tilings Jliss JIaioney lias slated that lie wants to eonnteniet, and ho 
would he willing to siilmiit a stalemeiil In writing, if timt is satisfaetory to 
till' commission. 

Cimirnmn W,m„sh. We wonlil nil her rail Jlr. Taylor in reiiuttal. We will 
arrange a jilnce for Jlr. Taylor to he heard ii.gain. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD T. BENT. 

Jlr. Titojfpso.v. Will yon give your name and yonr Imsiness address and 
your (Kcopjttioii? 

Jlr. Hk.nt. Milwai'd T. Ilenl ; 1110 Fi.sher lltiilditig; president of the Ogllvio 
Coal Co., <'„ihie, ill. 

Jlr. Tho\ii’-:on, Tliiit is a liitiimlnoiis cottl mine? 

Jlr. liKST. I'es. 

r>lr. T'liovifso.v. Are you eonnectcd with the executive hoard of the Illinois 
Coal Operators' .Assoelation? 

Jlr. llKA'T. 1 am a memher. 

Jlr, Tho.mi'son’. You are a member of it? 

Mr. Bkm'. Yi'S, sir. 

Jlr. Tiio.\ii’son. How long have you been a memher of Unit hoard? 

Jlr. Heat, itlneo I retired as secretary-lreasni’er. I wa.s seeretary-troa.surcr 
.tor 10 years, and tiie last 11 or *I years has iieeii as a meniin'r of the honrtl. 

Jlr. Tiio.MfsoN. Tlien, for the last Hi years joti luive been connected with 
the executive board? 

Jlr. Heat. Yes, sir. I have been connected ollichilly from the organization 
of the as.so('lat Ion. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been engaged in the mining of coal In this 
.State? 

Jlr. ItENT. Since 18.S0. 

Jlr. Thomp.so.v. Since 1880? 

Jlr. Be.nt. Yes, sir. 

Jlr. Thompson. Will you ple'nse tell us wimt sort of an organization the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association is and its imriiosos? 

Jlr. IlE.NT. The Illinois Coal Operators’ Association was formctl at the close of 
the strike in the year 1807, In which the operators were defeated, and the 
millers of the State for the first time were generally organized, and It was 
organized to deal collectively with the miners In making contracts and In Inter¬ 
preting and enforcing them. That Is still its main purpose, and It does, and to 
take np certain other matters, such as the matter of safety, safety legislation, and 
the proper stocking of Illinois coal and enlarging these markets. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the existing relations? In the first place, what pro¬ 
portion of soft-coal operators or coal operators generally of the State of Illinois 
does your association Include? 

Mr. Bent. Until four years ago It Included nearI,T all the shipping mines of 
the State. At the end of an unsuccessful strike four years ago the association 
was very much weakened. A new association was formed In the St. Louis dis¬ 
trict, and a great many companies have been Independent since then, and since 
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the mines of the Manvllle district passed Into the possession of the Steel 
Trust that large tonnage has not bi'cn represented by us, perhaps less than 50 
per cent now. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the existing relations between your organization and 
the union? 

Mr. Bent. Of collective bargaining, and very elaborate—^perhaps the moat 
complete arrangement in the mining Industry of the country. The relations with 
their responsible leaders are very pleasant, and there is mutual respect and 
contldenco, but the trade agreement us a whole Is subject to very serious 
strain. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a constitution an<l by-laws that are printed? 

Mr. IliCNT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Il.avc you any objection to furnishing this comnd.ssion wllli 
that ? 

Mr. Bent. No, sir; I have a copy here. 

(The pai)er so pres<>uted was marketl “ Exliibit No. 1. Witness Edward T. 
Bent. July 22, 11)11.” 

Bent Exhibit No. 1, “ Constitution of the Illinois Coal Operators’ As.socintlon," 
adoptisl February 20, 1907, In effect .Tune 1, 1907, was submitted In printeil 
form.) 

Mr. Thomp-son. Is there any statement wilh reference to your organization 
you would like to make, supplementing the.constitution and liy-laws, more than 
you hav<' alnsuly made? 

Mr. Bent. Not that 1 recall. 

Mr. Thomp.son. You have simken about the existing arrangement between your 
association and tile udner.s. 1 lake it lliat is an arrangement between lour asso- 
clatlou as .sindi and the union as such In this State? 

Mr. Bent. Yes; since Ihe lu’enking up (d' our jurisdiction we meet wilh the 
other assoclation.s of tlie State In joint State convention with Ihe miners and 
a single contract Is made, signed by tlie three associations on our side and the 
miners’ union. 

Mr. Thompson. You said sometldng about conditions being straineil, or in 
bad shape, ns I understood you, a moment ago. Plea.se explain what yon mean 
by llmt. 

Mr. Bent. I didn’t refer to any one tiling, but a number of things, but par- 
lletilarly tlie miners seek to nial;e a basic contract for tlie four States—western 
Pemi-sylvaiiia, Ohio, Indiana, and IHiiioi.s—and on that basis contract all other 
bituminous coal contracis of other States arc predicated, and the miners seek, 
iisnniiy siicoe-ssfuliy, to bring u.s Into that inlerslate eonference. The contract 
conditions that have always ohiniiied In tliese four States are so unequal and 
Ihe mnehinory jirovided so utterly Impotent to correct the eompelltive Inequal¬ 
ities that the ndatlonsldp Is very unsatisfactory to the coal operators of 
Illinois, and I would like to say also unsatisfactory to Ihouglitful mine olllcers 
of Illinois. The Inst interstate iiiovomciit started after the strike of 1807, when 
the miners had been successful and had made a very, vt'iy large—In some cases 
nearl.v BH1 per cent—iiierease in the labor .scale, and when Ohio hadn’t passed 
Ihrough any such rciidjustinent. The ineqiuilltie.s that existed lii the original 
contract practically remained still. To Illustrate, In Illinois the contract gives 
7 cents per ton loss for nuichino coal than for hand-mined coal. The new 
coutruct in Ohio also for nihie-riin coal makes a difference of 20.6 cents. Both 
contracts are predicated upon a $I rate for scale coal, and 90 per cent of the 
Ohio coal going to the Lak(>s—90 per cent of the Ohio coal being mined by 
machinery, and the coal we are in coiiipetitlon with going across the Lakes, 
so that we are competing with a jiaper scale. That Is one of the inequnlltlc.s! 
The miners of Illinois have sought to corrwt that by bringing about an adjust¬ 
ment in the East and have failed. We have .sought to correct that by bringing 
about an adjustment In the West and have failed. That Is one of the dimculties 
under which we labor. Tlie miners’ organization has practically decentrallzeil 
and no longer can control Its membership In a responsible way. The national 
organization Is in no position to Impose views on the miners’ organization of 
Illinois. The responsible loaders In Illinois are unable to control the locals in 
any way, nor are they able to control in a reasonable way the negotiations for 
contracts. This year we were three weeks In Philadelphia trying to make an 
Interstate agreement and failed, and then reassembleil In Chicago ond failed 
again. At the raeetli^a policy committee was appointed to outline measures on 
which the minors ofTne various States w’ere Instructed to make a contract If 
possible. Both the Illinois and the national leaders told us there would be no 
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difficulty in completing a contract at Peoria later, because we stood ready to give 
the terms of the previous year, which were being accepted elsewhere and olYered 
by the policy committee, and yet the miners’ convention eloc'tlng Its own scale 
committee, a majority of whom were not familiar with the subject or what 
the contract meant, we were six weeks in negotiation and then narrowly 
averted a strike, and yet It was recognlzwl In advance that the contract could 
not be changed umler existing conditions innteriully. The miners' resjionslble 
officials have recognized that the terms of employment In Illinois are the most 
favorable of any State In the competitive Held In the country, but simiily are 
unwilling to surrender anything that they want here, and we are waiting for 
an adjustment either up or down, and it don’t come. 

Sir. Thomj'BON. In your opinion, does the fact that that n<ljustment dws not 
come render of no value the agreement which oxhsts between yonr association 
and the miners? 

Sir. Bent. No, sir. 

Sir. TiioiiesoN. Or hs it one of the things that ha.s not been adjustihl? 

Sir. IIe.nt. It very greatly lessens Its value, but It still has value, and I pre¬ 
fer it to the other system. Rut even with the miners unable to adjust wages 
In the Hast and unwilling to give ns relief In the West, tln'ir organization could 
easily be made resisuisffile so that the traii)<Ml leaders couhl direct Instead of 
being directisl by men who are uninformed—the mass. 

Sir. Thompson. In the soft-coal imlustry, ns a matter of fact, hs it true that 
there is a great variety of prices and that the llxing of prices for coal is more 
or Ic.ss of a compllcate<l proposition? 

Sir. Re.nt, Very conuilicated and ttvhnical, particularly .so in Illinois. 

Sir. THO.MPSON. How many prices have you In Illinois, if it may be put In that 
language? 

Sir. Rent. I can file a cony of our agreement, which answers that question. 

(The i)aper so presented was marked “ IC.xhlhlt No. 2, Witness Edward T. 
Rent, .Inly 22, 1914," 

(Rent Extdbit No. 2, ‘‘.\greemont l>etween (lie Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa¬ 
tion, etc., .'nd the I’nlted Sline Workers of America, District No. 12, expiring 
Slarch ;>l, JDtli,’’ was sul)ml(lcd in printed form.) 

Air. Tito.M.-soN. Scori's and .scores? 

Mr. Bent. Yes; I don’t knosv that there arc scores and scores of different 
rates, but scores of different schedules. 

Air. 'I’ltoMPSoN. ,Vi-e those contained lt\ tlds book? 

Mr. Rent. Ye.s, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Comparing tlie conditions that exist in the coal fields in this 
State to-day, as you Iiave nameil them, witli conditions (hat existed prior to 
1897—tliat Is, leaving out economic questions. Just the labor problem—has ad¬ 
vance been maile or were the old comlillons the best? 

Mr. Bent. It depends on what is meant by ailvance. The conditions are ns 
unfair and Intolerable to the employer now as tliey were to the laborer before. 
They were very unfidr to the employee before. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Now, as far as the employees are concerned, was It more un¬ 
pleasant, and more strikes before 1897, or are there more strikes and troubles 
to-day? I don’t mean trouble in contract making. 

Mr. Rent. You mean contract makin.g? 

Mr. Thompson. No ; strikes and Industrial conflicts. 

Mr. Bent. There was more under the old conditions—open strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent has the making of contracts, such as you now 
have, retluced the occurrence of strikes in this State, generally speaking? 

Mr. Bent. To a large extent, but hasn’t eliminated them, 

Mr. Tho.mpson. To what do you ascribe the fact that the strike has not been 
entirely eliminated. It you have an opinion on that subject? 

Mr. Be,NT. There arc three kinds of shutdowns that occur In the mining In¬ 
dustry, all of those serious. There Is the local revolt to Impose—to establish 
some demand not sanctioned by the organization. The remedy for that Is the 
penalization of the guilty. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that generally applied? 

Air. Bent. No, sir; generally not. As Air. Walker said yesterday, It Is ap¬ 
plied with discretion. It is done occasionally and a great deal of good results. 
It ought to be done more often where there are not extenuating circumstances. 
The thing would be broken np very quickly If It was Imposed. 

Mr. Thompson. In whose discretion Is It applied? 
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Mr. Bent. Wo ask to havo It done uutoniatloally, and It Is subject to review, 
but It can’t be <lone without the consent of the two organizations, and that Is 
too often withheld. 

Mr. Thompson. Who asks oftener, the employer or the coal miners? 

Mr. Bent. The employer. 

Chairman WArsii. As 1 understand you, the employer has nothing to do with 
that, It Is a matter for the union? 

Mr. Bent. It Is a joint mutter, (he <“iuployer asks for the imposillon of the 
fine and evidence Is tak(‘n- 

f’hnirrnan Wai sit. What are the two organizations you refer to that decide 
‘whelher It is to be applle<l or not? 

Mr. Bhvt. It must laive (he consent of all the organizations. 

Chairman What do you mean by the (wo organizations? 

Mr. Bent. The c<ml o|K“rators’ association and the miners’ union. The second 
kimi of a sluitdown (hat is <'nlled, has always Imsmi wIhto a dhspute has been 
taken up In the prop(‘r way and finally roaches the joint executive board with¬ 
out being settled. The miners’ executive board will give live days’ notice be¬ 
fore sluittlug «lown the mlne.s. That has occurred <iften enough to be serious. 
It Is very olTensIve to the employers. We claim (h.at when the labor Is bought 
fi)r two yeats. the eoal sold for two years, that (hat should mean operation of 
the mines for two years, and with the elaborate machiinry we liave provided 
for the seining of dlsjniles <in tlieh* iiH*ri(s. Comparative few place.s that are 
not .so sottliNl should <'ither go to nrhltriition or a i)n*ach of the peace. Shall I 
at (his time explain what change lia.s just been made through dealing with that 
proposition? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; we would like to have that. You have stated there 
were three eanses for striki's. Y<ui laid slated two. Do you wish to go on and 
state the third? 

Mr. Bent. Yes. The third is the general .suspension either for Iho country 
or competitive field of Illinois. When a contract has j‘Xpiro<l because of failure 
to negotiate another one. That Is the suspension of the three that very greatly 
affects the public interests. 

Mr. Trio.Mi'soN. Does that occur often? 

Mr. Bent. No, sir. II occurred (liLsyiair In Ohio. It occurred four yoar.s ago 
in Illinois, and It oc<'urred In Imllana two years ago. It occurs rdten enougli to 
ho very s<‘rious. Bnf still more often, probably, every two years then' is a fear 
that a shutdown ulll occ\ir and some sfo<-k of coal, ov sonu' spoculntiou In coal, 
or some injury to lh(‘ puhllo, or some injury to the mim'rs, and some injury to 
all the o]>erntors, excc]>t those wh<i are speculators, who are the common enemy. 

Mr. Tuompson. AViiat remr<ly have you to suggest for such a situation? 

Mr. Bent. I feel that, with Mr. Walker, that the moans of handling both those 
disputes and tlie means of reaching agns'iia'iits should he left ns far as possible 
inside Ihe Industry. And T feel that (lie empl«>yers and employees, p;irtlcu1arly 
fhe mining Industry when t]>e public is so vitally concermsl, should provide their 
own madilnery for the preventing of such an occurronee and tljo making It 
reasonably certain. I5\it 1 feel back <»f that that If the employees ami employers 
in any such Industry will not do it, the Government should provide the machinery, 
properly sa fi'guaia led. 

Mr. Thompson. In that connection would you feel that such a hoard as a 
Federal Industrhd council with power to Investigate industrial conditions would 
be of nssl.stanco? 

Mr. Bent. I think if properly constituted; I feel much as Mr. Walker ex¬ 
pressed himself yesterday, feed the greatest necessity, and I go further than Mr. 
Walker, because I believe that the feature In the Canadian a<.*t that he criticized 
was a wise one and in the mining Industry a necessary one. But it does not 
seem to nje legitimate that the miners slunihl, in order to win a strike, be able 
to catch the public unawares and win by virtue of the public necessity. The 
op(‘rators, of course, feci that pressure of the public need first; but It Is an 
advantage to the miners that they are not entitled to, and I feel that the for¬ 
bidding of strikes ami lock-outs until after the Investigation Is a wise and 
necessary one. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you to say of the complaint of the workers on the 
other hand that the forbidding of a strike, as was done In Canada for 80 days, 
gives the operators an opportunity to pile up coal? 

Mr. Bent. It ts untliubtediy true. 

Mr. Thompson. And especially with regard to the men out on the strike. 
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Mr. Bent. It l.s undoubterlly true; but (loos that .starve out the men on the 
strike? They have had to dig the same coal. In Illinois they simply dug 
double the quantity In February and March, and were Idle in April and Slay, 
bnt they have got the livelihood; they have furnlslied the coal. And isn’t it 
right that the railroads, p<‘rforming a public function, nnd the large con.sumers 
of coal In general should have coal during the time that this question is being 
disposed of? Should tiot the Ooverninent find some way of disposing of it, even 
by force at the inihllc inconvenience? 

Mr. q’tioMPSoN. Is there anything more you would like to say about the Illinois 
coal situation especiaily? 

.Mr. Bent. Yes; the in(icpondont action and new contract i)rovlslon in regard 
to that. 

Mr. 'I’HOMPSON. That is what you wanted to speak of. 

Mr. Bent. 'The contract prior to tills year for a number of years provided that 
naitters could lie smit to arbitration either before or after going to the Joint 
('xccutivo boards, after they had disagreed la tlie llekl, but voluntary nnd an 
indciH'iulent action slioald only lie taken in matters of vital concern to one 
organization or the otlaa*. 'I’lic miners’ organization was Its own Judge as to 
whellter a tnatter was of vital concern or not, and Independent action was taken 
.so often tliat the arbitration [irovlslon became a dead letter. 'Tlio now contract 
provides very adennale inachim'ry for the arbitrating of dispute.s. I want to 
explain that later. It is still voluntary, but provides tlmt independent action In 
matters alfecting the ('ontract can only be taken wlien the otlior side refuses arbi* 
1 ration, it seonis to me tliat Is a very wise iirovislon. It stops short of cora- 
liai'.ory arliitration and does rea.sonably itisure peaiv. 

Jlr. q'rioMPsoN. tVill you state briefly, Mr. Bent, the specific machinery now 
being used to arliitrate troubles that have reached that stage? 

.Mr. Bent. The new board has not been created yet. The machinerv has been 
created, anil there is no disagreement as to the personnel. It sltnpiy has not 
lieen comrilcted. 

.Mr. 'i’lio.MPsoN. AVell, what kind of machinery have yon? 

Mr. Bent. Tiie provision, tlie rule is laid down for the guidance of the 
commission first, the plain jirovision of tlie contract; second, the stipulated 
iaterpretatioi! of the contract in the record; third, the practice in the past utidl.s- 
patial; and, fourth, iiliat seems to be fair in tiie particular case atid sound la 
lirinciple—in tliat order of sequence. The commission is to he composed of one 
direct riqiresentatlve of tiie mine workers sidected by it; one direct repri'senta- 
tive of tile operators, .selected liy tlie tiiree associations of operators; and thria; 
disiineresled parlies preferably familiar with the mining industry. 

Tlie tlieory is, we believe that—both the miners and we believe that arbltra- 
tiiiii too often fails because tliere is only one disinif'rested party; one man ctin 
err in Judgment or be partial. The consensus of opinion of three wo feel is 
very much safer. It reasonably insuri's Justice. And in order to simplify, 
tliose two direct representatives are to lie carefully selected, nnd it is hoped that 
they will themselv(»s dispose of tlie majority of the cases. If they can’t, they 
have the privilege of agreeing upon any one of those other three to come in with 
tliem. To simjilify the procedure and nialte less expense, particularly in dis- 
chargo cases where the main thing is to dispose of it quick and get rid of it, 
tliat is followed. But where the two disagree then the disinterested parlies are 
called. 

Mr. Thowpson. Have the.se provisions that have been agreed upon, the union 
men nnd the operators, been put Into writing? 

Mr, Bent. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. As it is valuable Information, would you mind furnishing (he 
commission with a copy of It? 

Mr. Bent. This part that is In the contract itself will be found in .section 13 
of the contract that I gave the secretary. Tlie machinery that was since pro¬ 
vided by commission is here. 

(The paper .so produced was marked “ Exhibit No. 3, Witness Edward T. Bent, 
.Tuly 22, 1914." 

See Bent Exhibit No. 3 under “ Exhibits.”) 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything special you would like to say in regard to 
that, other than what you have now said? 

Mr. Bent. No; I think not. 

In order to avoid unnecessary trouble there are certain provisions In our con¬ 
tract that I think It Is well to mention. The walking delegate Is eliminated. 
The miners have a pit committee of not to exceed three, who must be employees 
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of tlie cofnpniiy and who can not so about lookiiis for trouble. They only have 
Jurisdiction where tlie cuiphiyee personally aud the ndiie manager have dis¬ 
agreed. Mr. Walker cxplaliu'd the lx's! of the machinery yesterday. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the Illinois coal lields, wliat i>roi)ortlon of days 
lu tlie year do the miners get work, do you know? 

Mr. Bent. There is a very seriou-s overproducing capacity, and the Industrial 
conuuis.slun lu the mining industiy Is at the lailtoni of the .strain In our labor 
negotiations that I siioke of. 'i’lu'ie are alaint 80,000 miners in this State. 
Under tlie contract tlie nilnes could work init 8 hours out of the 24. The capital 
Is Idle two-thirds of the time, anyway, and on account of Illinois coal not .stock¬ 
ing very well, and tlie seasonable deniand Ix lng so great in tlie full aud winter, 
the mines could not naturally oiiernte more tliun from 240 to 250 days a year. 
But they could operate that steadily and meet the public need. Yet they ojierate 
nbimt 170 days. As a consequence the miners, while enjoying the most favorable 
wage scale in the country, have an Inadecpiate annual earning, and I supiwise 
that that jirovokes the additional demand from the rank aud tile of tlm miners 
that wo face each two years. 

Our answer to that is the more .you shove up the Illinois scale the less they 
Mil! earn instead of more, Issaiuse the less work. 

When Pre.sldeiit Walker retired as president of the mine workers in Illinois 
to accept the tiosition of iiresident of the Illinois Federation of l.abor he told 
the miners In the I’lsirla convention that the operators wen- at their mercy, and 
that they could ImiHise almost any additional demands on them that they chose, 
I am not quoting him lilerally. Ami lie .said the industry in carrying all it can 
safely, and yon can't add to the burden Mithout getting less work. And Hint was 
the character of picture. 

Mr, TiioMc.soN. Brielly, Mr. Ihuit, what are the reasons that limit the amount 
of work to 170 days in a year, whereas in yonr opinion they might run from 200 
to 240? 

Mr. Bent. The reasons are most dillietilt. In tlie firsl place, but for artiticial 
condllions we are lu the midst of tJod's country. In an enormous consumlir; 
country. If Illinois could enjoy the markets that nalurully belong to it, the 
home market, not to the exclusion of others, but as it sliould, the labor of these— 
there are 2.5,000 nmie men In the State in the mines Ilian are needeil. 'I’hose 
2r>.0(K) men would Isi employed, and the mines would be run as they should. 
The discrimination of the Mage scale that 1 have spoken of, and iuefiunlities in 
transportation rate, all enter into the problem and are idl being considered by 
the Industry. 

Mr. T1IOMP.SON. Then, tlie two factors that relate to the industry are the fir.st 
two ? 

Mr. Bent. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. And the transportation is another malter? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

At this iKiint I should say that I think the mining industry is in a cla.ss by 
Itself, and that unless Congress recognizes that these troubles are going to con¬ 
tinue, they are going to be Just ns hurtful lo the workers and lo society as thev 
are to the employers. The waste of keeping 2.5,000 men in the mines of Illinois 
that are not neech'd, Uie waste of the opening of mines that are not needed, the 
poverty that follows the inability to make investmeiiLs to lu-oix'ily safeguard the 
workers, the inability to take any lint the cheapest mine coal, the abandoning 
of a mine before It is two-lhlrds M orkml out, the abandoning of port of the coal 
because it can't be produced for what It will bring—all of that waste Is attend¬ 
ant upon the present condition. It seems to me destructive competition in the 
milling business la In the interest of nobody, and we are Milling to face it. 
AVe are willing to have not onl.v—I am .speaking for myself aud for those that 
feel as I do, ami 1 think it is the prevailing opinion—wo are willing to have 
publicity, all the cards on tlie table. AVe are willing to accept Government 
control. AVe are willing lo have prices disalloM'ed that are extortionate, but we 
do believe that something like the Gorman system, if constitutional. If needetl In 
this country. In Germany a mine is not allowed to be opened unless there is 
commercial need for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Are tlicre any otlier suggestions that you would like Congress 
to carry out In that respect other than this German system where a mine would 
not be alloM-ed to be opened? How Mould you take care of the present mines 
that are already opeiMd? 

Mr. Bent. AVell, it seems to me that enough mines are going to the graveyard 
every year to very quickly overcome Uie oversupply of coal. If the opening of 
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new mines Is regulated. And then the business In spile of all these thlng.s that 
I have spoken of, the business U growing by leu|)s and bouiuLs. Even the 
Illinois tonnage has doubletl every 10 years, and the first revlviU of busim>s8 
would very quickly restore the balance If unnecessary mines were not oiwned 
In addition. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, you have no other definite recommendation that you 
would make in that respetd? 

Mr. llKNT. Why, I feel that the Government ndght permit reasonable re¬ 
straint of trade In the mining business. No attempt of that sort is made under 
existing laws at all any more to my knowledge. Itut we are Just going to 
desiruetlon; 17 failures in the mining business in Iliiuols in the lust year, aiul 
ap|)arenlly there will be more tills year tlian Inst. 

Mr. Thompso.v. I want to imt one or two more questions to you in regard to 
tills l oal proiiosltlon: 

Do you find among either the ojierators or the unions a sense of responsiliility 
for tile interest of the general iiiildic? 

Mr. liK.sT. I think tlial more and more the (sial operators, as a whole, feel 
that res)Kinsiliillly and that the organization, as a wliole, don’t. We liave 
souglit odieiiilly llie last few years to liave steps taken to prevent any shut- 
ilown will'll the conlract exiilres. Not only tliat, but to have tlie public know 
that there will lie no shiildown so that this exiiensive stocking of coal by the 
riillroads and others could be elinilnutod. 

Two years ago a iirovlslon wltli that in view was inserted in the contract, 
but siniiily created the iiiiicliiiiery for attemiiting to do it, subject to tbe rati- 
tlciitlon of tile two sides. 

I'lcsiilent Willie, of the mine worker.s, took it up witb his convention and 
handled one phase of I he subject, but not the other, and presented his plan 
to us at i’liiludeipbla. We iwiinted out wherein It wa.s totally Insufllcient, and, 
after t.\lng up the convention for several days, accepted the half loaf as better 
tiiaii no bread. Mr. Wbile's plan, the plan wliicli tbe miners bave adopted 
and wliicli is a step forward, is that if a basic agreement has lieen made—by 
thill nienning a four-State agreement, before .\pril 1—Hint then the work sliaii 
coiiliiiiie in 'ic; various districts pending the working out of the supplemental 
agreements. We said tiiat that does not elimlnale at ail the noce.ssity for coal 
stocking, because there is no one that can give assiiranci's Unit a liasic agrcsmient 
can and will be made before .\iiril 1. As a matter of fact, wc tried for a month 
tills year, and there was no agreement by A|iril 1. And as a matter of fact the 
riillroads laid and did stock coal in the jiast to avoid tlie feared su.speiision. 
The iiolicy committee, however, authorized work to continue, and work did 
continue nominally, but tliere was no work to do because the coal stia-ks were 
on band. The mines were nominally open in April and May, but actually Idle. 
And the railroads, ns one of the commission can tell you. Incurred Just as 
large expense for insurance piiriioses this year ns usual. 

Mr. Tho,mi'S 0 .v. Is there any tendency to take iidiantage of the imbllc and 
force submission? 

Sir. ISknt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.s. In what respect? 

Mr. Be.nt. The niiners desire to have coal supply Instifliclent when a contract 
expires, when negotiations are is'ndiiig. They have discussed it, but are unable 
to do it under the contract, camsing mines to run on short time to prevent coal 
stocking before the expiration of the contract. They liaie not done it, but the 
contract Is there and they have frequently avowed that policy. Mr. Walker 
avowetl It yesterday, objected to the Canadian law because coal stocking could 
occur before they strike. 

Mr. Thompson. In what percentage of cases would you say that method Is 
used by the union? 

Mr. Bekt. Well, the coal contracts expire In the spring when the business 
Is quiet and they have not the opportunity to employ It often. But they desire 
to do It. 

Mr. Thompson. Y'ou think it Is there? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any restriction of output resulting from the desire 
of the men to make more work? 

Mr. Bent. Our State cxmtmct forbids It, and the miners’ officials are more or 
less snccessful In preventing such restrictions as the number of cars that the 
miners shall load In eight hours. There is strife over the machines, and In every 
eonventltm we have considerable trouble meeting those questions of restrictions 
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hh to how nuiny miners sluill he alloM'ed behiiul a machine. The operator 
states tJu; leiijjth of time for the imi< hlne and the methrxl for the machine and 
the miners prolmhiy insist there shalJ be no more men behind the maclilne than 
oi>orat(* and tlioro is frh tion over it. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlierever tliat lias been done, the output restricted, does It 
result in ereafint' more work, or what is tlie result; is It the opposite? 

Mr. linNT. I tliink the op])osite. In general most of these restrictions have 
been Imndle<l sncc(‘ssfiilly. The eryltiK restrirtion in this State is the handicap 
placed upon the machines. It is Imsed upon tlio oarnlni; imwer of the men, 
l)Ut the idTort Is to restrict the use of the inaciiines, jmd if tliey are to be used 
at till to deprive tlie employer from any profit in them. 

Mr. Thompson, Is tliere any cooperation between tlie operators and tbe men 
to improve Ihe conditions of tlie industry in Illinois so us to put it on a better 
conip(‘ii(l\e iiasis wUli other States? 

]\Ir. JtKNT. I think lioth the miners and operators sinceroiy are desirous of 
havliif^ ii placed upon a fair con)i)eli(ive basis with otlier States. Hut I do not 
know <*f anv c(H>p<'ratlve work to tliat end. The miners lia\e si)eut a ;rreat 
deal <»f nutiM'y In trylni' to ormnu^e uuor^mnized holds, sucii as Kentucky and 
\V<*st >'lr;:inla, wiiioh are a menace to colh*cllvo barirainin^, and we are accusi'd 
t>r helpiipj: tliat mo\<‘ment by the elieck off. The check off is itni)oso<l upon us. 
We have as'N' Inoiisly soiijcht to be relieved from it or to have it limited to tlio 
orKanl/.tilion, tlie ju'eils of th(‘ maintaining of tlie orpinlzatlon locally, that Is 
tlu* local and tlie Slate, and we lmY<‘ failed in those emh'aMirs. I have no doubt 
that IIh‘ moimy that t!i(‘ check off, lioth from tlie unwillinf; and tiie wlllin;^ under 
this contraci, is used in very lurj;e sums in this propujtanda, v>roperly or Im- 
pn *] K'rly. 

Ml-. Tho.mpson. Would such coopi*ration he beneficial? 

Mr. Hknt. Within tlie limits of tlie lej^ltlmnte; yes, sir. But how far can 
we 1:0 leiritImatelvV We Iia\e been asked by {lie miners to make a scale for 
States not represented in the Joint coiiferenee and have declined. 

Mr. Thompson. Tla* ipiestlon relates, Mr. Drew tells me, to jH’cater efl'icicn(?y 
in ItuTiMised outjmt and matters of llmt kind. 

IMr. Bknt. (Mi, by all nu'uns; yi^s, sir. Dike the witness yesterday,’ I do not 
see that the rank and tile (*f the nilners or the orjianizatlon as a wlmle Is ^dving 
tllou;^ht to the eilieiency amt increase of results to the industry. But they are 
{;ivlnK thought simply to wliat they ^et out of It w’liile limltinjr wMiat w-e jtel of 
it, our ability to pay to them. 1 am In mitlro sympathy wdtli llieir etforls to jiet 
belter and lietter wa^^es and control the manher of liours and lielp the roason- 
nhle, conifortahle, workini; conditions, if they were impi>scd upon us and our 
competitors alike. I am in .s.\mpatliy with Mr. Mitclieirs statement that tlio 
miners will never ho satlstUHl and tliere is n certain kind of unrest wlih-h exists. 
Now, that helps and ou;jht to eontliuie. And the condition of the lahoriiifr man 
in tlie years to come will be better. Wliat I complain ot Is Ihe exactions that 
Interfere wUli our etliclont rnanajiemeiit of the pnaiorties and that <'ost us 
money; that don’t Rive tlio miner any practical result, that don’t add to his 
oarninKs nor make his conditions of employment approcialily bettor, but do 
ad<l to the cost ami the imposlni^ of conditions upon us and tiie coiiditi^ms that 
trouble us ev(*ry year more than tlio rate. We pay the ^li>;l^^st rates. We tell 
the miners so. The oast settle tlie scale lirst and we lake it. We tell tlie miners 
so in advance, wdiethor It is up or down or stationary. Tliat is not the contro- 
vers.v In Illinois except In localities in the adjusting of the State scale. The 
controversy Is about conditions, conditions that add to the cost of prmluctlon, 
Increase in costs that are covered. If wc pay the miners 3 cents advance a 
ton, mine run, wo know how much correspoiidlnsly it adds to the labor, w'e 
know how much the increase cost, that is, to our output, we are able to convince 
the railroads that we are paying so much extra cost and we transfer that to 
the consumer and we should; but the tlumsand and one advances that you 
can not convince the consumer of, that you can not even measure yourself until 
•after, ai’O gradually putting Illinois out of business. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you state these encroachments, could you classify 
these encroachments without naming a thousand and one? Do they fall In cer¬ 
tain classes? 

Mr. Bent. If I looked at the contract—take them up one after another. You 
take this question of cleaning coal, for one. Our business is dependent upop 
the making of a meMantable product, and the miners, while we want to clean 
the coal, object to the process. I noticed the other day men were docked for 
dirty coal by the mine manager—by the man in charge—and those docks were 
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offlclallf canceled because the contract specifle<l timt only a certain man desig- 
nate<l by the oi)erator ns inspector can IniiMise a dock. Tliey Imve songlit to 
prevent that man from inspecting the coal, except In one place, under ct'rtain 
specific conditions. We struggled over that question quite at length at I’eorla. 
Instead of trying to make the sllualion ellicient to us, anywhere and every¬ 
where they oppose It; every inch of ground is contested, and that is very repre¬ 
sentative of what I siieak of. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you send in to the conmiissloners. in written form, at 
some later date, an anlysis of these encroachments, as you cull them, by the 
union, classifying them if you can? 

.Mr. Bent. Illustratively; yes, sir. 

(The Information requested was later sent in and Is printed as Bent Exhibit 
No. 4.) 

Mr. Thompso.n. Do unnecessary restrictions and limitations have the direct 
resiilt of preventing possible wage Increases? 

Jlr. Bent. May I have that again? 

Mr. Thompson. Do uniase.ssary restrictions and llmitallon of output have 
the direct result of preventing iMj.ssible wage increases? 

Mr. Bent. Ves, sir. 

Mr. Tiio.Mr.soN. tioing hack. Air. Bent, to the machinery wldcli you say you 
have lately perfecled in (his Stale for ad.iusting of grievances, how is it that 
Illinois has reaihed that state of development in the adjustment of industrial 
troubles anti In (’olorailo and Micliignn thi'y have no such thing, and apparently 
are making no attempt toward the imiuguration of such machinery? 

Mr. Bent. .Miners llckotl us in ISO?, and the otlier thing followed. That is 
one answer. Ainl thi'y have not yet licked the employers In these other .States. 
But that iloes not mean that a large proportion of the coal operators to-day are 
entirely friendly to collective bargaining, but, if eonilucted in a businesslike 
Wiiy, we very much prefer it to the other way of doing business. I think nearly 
all are converted to it. I speak freely, because T and iny father before me were 
always in favor of it. Wo had the fir.st recogrdzed union in the State anil the 
first written agreement made witli a committee in this Slate. Some mollifica¬ 
tions and sot'll of those provisions are lu the present contract; so I have been 
alwa.vs in favi i of it. I do think, however, that there is a great deal to be said 
in defense of the position of the operators of Colorado and West Virginia and 
tiietal men of northern Michigan. In Colorado, as I uiiderstaiiil It. there has 
been almost an eipml disregard of law on the lairt of both operators and miners, 
(me abuse had led to another. We will never know who smarted it. We do 
know what organized labor did out there, but 1 think etnployer.s having unorgan¬ 
ized labor knew two things, truly or falsely, and the first Is they do stand for 
or will not prevent disorder and destmciion of propert.v; and, second—just a 
nionient; I will have that in just a moment—they look to the exiierlence In 
the organized fields to see whether this is the businesslike methoil that gets 
results tliat organized labor says it disis, and we regret to say that—what they 
learn aliout it; the ease with which we transact our business—it is not very 
encouraging. 

Mr. Thompson. You have said, Mr. Bent, that you believe in the theory and 
in the practice of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion with i-eference to collective bargaining 
in connection with the union ns we have It to-day; that is, the International 
union in an industry? Do you look upon that us being a good jilan or a (stor 
plan or the best plan? 

Mr. Bent. It varies In different indu.strles. I have already stated timt I did 
think the plan was a little better than to not have It; In some Industries I feel 
that employers are justified in refusing to have anything to do wltli it. In 
other Industries I think It is very much better. I think it would be very easy 
Indeed, If the miners could make a few clianges, to make It a most excellent 
thing. I think In Illinnis we have got the machinery perfected, and machinery 
is to be proposed by the miners and ourselves both; and If they would correct 
weaknesses In their own organization so that the national organization had 
some control over the State, and so that the officers of the State and their 
executive board had reasonable control over their men, and so that instead of 
doing as they have that they would imve responsible representatives, as they 
had a few years ago In the days of Mr. Mitchell, that he could get most excel¬ 
lent results. We are not disagreeing with the miners' leaders. They are able 
to do what they think is right and best. We conducted a young ladles’ seml- 
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nary at Panrlu ft>r six wot-'ks wbon there was no siil>stantial tllsagreoment be- 
twax-n us and tlu* luiia'rs, iiationai and State ollieiais, at the heytinninff. We 
did tliat on tlie l)asis of tlie n.iia'rs’ j)oiio.v <()inniith>c. Hut tlie miners elected 
tiieir Ncaie cominitlee, aial a lot of (liem wise uninformed; a lot of them have 
the maiting of good men, and will hi' giaal men In time. We proceeded to edu¬ 
cate (liem, and tliey did not go to tiie convention to vote until tliey were edu- 
culisi. Tlial .sliould not lie. 

Mr. TitoMi’so.v. Do you lielievc unioiiN .should be financially responsible for 
breach of contracts or inlliclion of uidinvful injuries? 

Mr. Hkst. Yes, sir. I woiiid like to adii tliat I have the warmest respect 
and adm/ralioii for many of (lie miners’ leader.s. Yet tlie best of them have to 
bend to tlie storm, 'i'lie State ollieiais, ns I understand it, are eleetml for one 
year, and limy are hardly more tlian in oflice until tliey have to have one regard 
for tlieir rimlcclion. iMen tliat tliey consider incompetent will take their places. 
We call rarely .selllc llic simplest of (|iiestions before miners’ elections. 

Indcpemicnt action occurs more often, and so tlie whole machinery is 
lilockcil licfore eacli elix'tion and the election conie.s around often. 

Donimi.ssioncr o’t’osNKi.r,. I did not quite catch'what you meant by running 
a .voMiig ladic.s’ scmiiiar.v. 

Mr. ItK.s r. 1 meant instead of meeting their liusiness men, miners, lenders of 
tlii.s tiling, we look men from the mines tliat had never met before, that liad 
never neg itiatixl a contract before, wlio were not familiar with the reasons 
entering into tlie existing provisions of tlie contract, and we spent si.x wcx’ks 
convincing tliem that they w-erc the very provisions and tlie best tliat could 
be done. 

Oonimlssloner O’Connelt., You were simply schooling tliem? 

iMr. liKX'i'. Schooling them. 

(’Iiairniaii W.vi.sH. ’riint is Just a pleasant name for it? 

Mr. IlKNT. Yes; for an unpleasant fact. 

Mr. 'J’lioMPsoN. Wliat is tlie reason the biennial negotiations for wage .settle¬ 
ment are delayeil until siicli a short tilin' liefore tlie exiiiration of tiie contract, 
tliat Hie unciVtuinty and apiirelieiisioii of wliether tliere will be a contract 
or not causes undue storing and siK><ulatiiig in coal? 

Mr. ilENT. For that very reason we have soiiglit to have Hie negotiations lieglii 
earlier and he disposixl of bi'fore there would be any coal stwking, but have 
faileil completely. In IftOS, I lliinli, tliere was a miners’ meeting wlilch asked 
for an apiKiliitraent at an early date, and tliey liogaii marking time, and we did 
not nnderstand it at first, but fiiinlly found out tliat tliey laid no authority to 
iiegollale even a tentative agreement. Tliey liad to adjourn until after their 
Interstate conference. 

Mr. TiioMfsoN. Why are not negotiations taken u|), .say, six months before 
Hie exiiiration of tlie contract? 

Mr. IlKMT. 1 know of no good reason wliy, except tlie miners’ refuse. 

Mr. I’lioui-BON. Have tlie operators ever tried to bring tills about, and why 
did it fall? 

Mr. Rent. Tlie operators of Illinois liave tried to do so, and I think the opi'ra- 
tors of other States. The miners are not prepared to mei't us that way they 
say until after their International convention. Tliey .set tlicir meeting of the 
Internntlomd convention so late that going into st'sslon Immediately afterwards, 
we have this condition every two years. 

Mr. Titosit’soN. Is tliere anything more you wlsli to say about the check oft 
of union dues and tlie effect the practice 1ms. if any, in turning a normally open 
shop Into a closed sliip? What effect lias it upon the fair equality or ad¬ 
vantage In contract making? 

Mr. Bent. I tliiiili Hie clieck off has given Illinois a colsed shop absolutely, 
under open-shop eontraets. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Is not that generally the condition? 

Mr. Bent. I tliink it is very common, liut tlie check oft is what lias done It In 
Illinois in the mining tmliistry. 

Goramlssloncr O’Conneli,. Does not the contract method for open shops re¬ 
sult In the clos^ shop? ^ , 

Mr. Bent. I am not an authority, Imt I think it must be so, but it has 
proven to be so in our State. I attribute a great deal of that to the check off. 
I presume one-third of tiie miners in Illinois pay tlie check unwillingly. 

Commissioner O’Connbux. The check off is imposed on how many employees 
who do not submltWheerfully to It but only because they fear the results to them¬ 
selves If they do not submit? 
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Chairman Wamh. He said ime-lliird submitted unwillingly. 

Mr. Bknt. Yes, t-lr. 

Commissioner O’Cosnkll. IVliat, In your opinion, would liappen to men wlio 
refused to submit or iKiempttsI lo work noliunionV 

Mr. Bknt. Their dlseliiirge would be demandtsl and work interrui)te<l it iliey 
were not dl.seliargf'd. We iinv(> never made tlie attempt of lale years. 1 am 
not objeetliig to a limited elieek olt, but Just i«iintlng out wliat Its ell'oet lias 
l«'en. I would like lo say a evord more In regard to eollectivc liargaining. 

I believe In colltstlve bargaining. In order to have it successful the two 
side.s ouglit to be of appro.'timately «snml strengtli; tlieii justice will be done. 
I don’t tliiiik it Is fair to say that tlie ojs'rator is lieniglited tliat won’t consent 
to collwtive bargaining, and held up lo pulilic oondemimlion. If the employis's 
can nilernalivoly liargain colliK'tiveiy and llien abandon the system. Tlie miners 
four years ago, wlien tliey could not make a contract—tliey admittetl that tlie 
eoniract ofl'ered was more favoralile tlian otlier Slates—we Iiad one nssoela- 
tioii at tlie time and tliey demanded a contract that impo.stsl additional demands, 
and we refnseil llieiii, and we laid a four and a half months’ strike, and In 
order to win tliat strike they oll'ered the contract to one district to wltlidraw 
from oiir association and sign u|), and olTered It to inilividiials, and so weakemsl 
our association we don't mcsd on anytliing like tsiiial terms since. There are 
tliris' associations in Hie Slate and a lot of unorganized oiMU'ators, and I say If 
Hie miners are asking for collective liargaining they should accept eollectivc 
liargaining. I’.is aiisc we had a leniiMirary disagreement for a few days, the fact 
Hint il can’t be arliilrarily disisised of is no reason why a permanent arrange¬ 
ment should lie .set aside and gmuTilla warfare eslabllshed. It is exactly the 
same thing as If Hie operators should iniiiort men and try to oiien up the mini's, 
winch we don't atteni|it at all. We aliiiled by the collective bargaining, oven In 
the four moiiHis’ strike, w’hich Hie miners did not. Tliere inis nobotly workctl 
harder than Mr. Walker to secure an agreement, but after we had been there 
sl.K wts'ks he said that if an agreement could not lie reached with the thris! 
districts in Hio whole State lie knew tliere were operators in the Slate tliat 
would sign op, and I protested against Hint metlKMl. 

Mr. Thomccon. In regard lo tlie secession of Hie SI, Louis operators—that 
district—Hie 'rouble there was that the employers didn’t stick by their union; 
isn’t thal true’' 

Mr. ItKM. Yes, sir. Are we to attempt all the time to Induce niemliers of a 
niine workers’ union of Illinois not to stick liy their contract, or arc we to 
foster I heir union and tliey to foster ours, or at least ket'ii hands off? 

Mr. Tiiomc.son. You said .von agreed with .Mr. Walker’s suggestion for a board 
coni|io-ed of ojierutors and miners and public representatives, having for its 
lairiiose tlie preparation of contracts. In your opinion tlie mine operators wouhl 
fare better under such arrangenient.s while the conditions you complain of 
exist ? 

Mr. liENT. No, sir; I tliink Hint the iiiiners’ organization in one way or an- 
otiier must lie made re.spoiislhle, llnanelall.v or oHierwise. Wlien they can meet 
ns anywliere on tlie face of the earth on Hie basis of equality, then I believe 
Mr. Walker’s plan would he ell’ective. It would do some goisl even now. 

Mr. TnoMi-soN. In your pur.suit of the Industry of coal mining and dealing 
with labor for many yeuixs you have given .some consideration, I take It, to tlie 
question of industrial unrest? 

Mr. IlEST. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Thomi'Som. What in your opinion Is the cause of the industrial unrest, 
if siicli exists, and what do you think .should be appllerl as remedies? 

Mr. Bent. As I said before, I tlilnk part of the unrest is perfectly normal and 
heaUh.v and will always exist. Some of it, I think. Is due to evidence of recent 
years, exploitation on the side of capital and a feeling that they are victims of 
It. Part of It is due to new social ideas that are Itelng promulgated. I think 
part of it is due to a new-found and unrestrained stren^h in organization, and 
flndlng out what organization will do for them, and new desires so createtl, 
and that these demands pass all reasonable bounds. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Drew wants me to ask yon whether or not you consider 
the envy the man who hasn’t anything has for the man w'ho has something Is 
not the canse of a great deal of unrest? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon spoke some time ago with reference to yonr belief that 
the operators and the miners, I take It. should be permitted to make certain 
agreements now prohibited by law with r^pect to the industry—agreements 
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whicli would be called In restraint of trade now. Generally and briefly, what 
are the agrefunents you would like to sec made? 

Mr. Bent. I dhl not have unythlriff particularly In mind, except that anything 
that would relieve the i)resont situation of destructive competition and leave 
ft fair nmrp:ln, so that jmtplo could live aiul Jet Jive. Whether a direct price 
fl^rreemc’ijt \viih iho riffht of some Govorninent hoard to disallow them—n power 
similar to the Iiiterstute ('owiuorco Commission —wouJd be a proper solution 
or not, 7 ilon't know, 'i’init uould Jie/p. Tiie Je^dsJature of Illinois amended 
tlie antifnist act for that very jairimse when the mining industry wa’s In Its 
present situath)n, and provided a proviso that the law should not apply where 
ellher the intent or effect of tin* price acroenient was to either maintain or 
advnn(‘t‘ wajres, but tlio year of tin* anthracite strike tlio law was tested and held 
to be uncoristilutlonai. 

dhalrinan VV'ALHir. Is that all. jAfr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thomi'son. Just one more riucstion. 

Is tlH*r(‘ any linportati«)n of miners into Illinois by coal operators? 

Mr. Bent. No, sir. 

Mr. Thomcson. Is employment In mining freely open to men coming to 
IlliiHds from olber States? 

Mr. Bent. Yes, sir. I would like to say a word in that oonneotlon in regard 
to immigration. One of Ibe great fpiestlons that we face in Illinois and other 
States, both the miners’ organlzatlot) and ourselves, is the large inllux of non- 
Krigllslj-vspeaklng minors from southern Europe. Not speaking the language, 
neither the etnplo.vtw nor the miners’ organization can reneh them effet‘tiveiy. 
Oftentimes a man that trsinslntes to tluun ndslranslates. and wherever there 
Is an undue per cent of men of any one non-Kt»glish-speaking nationality in a 
mining camp, there Is a condition of disreganl of mining contracts, and an equal 
menace to tlie mining organization and our-<elves. Whether the nmiedy is to 
still further check immigration, wlietlier the per cent from certain ocuintrios 
should bo limited to the per c<'nt coming in the past or not, I don’t know. I 
have no well-defined vl(‘W ns to whether immigration slnaild ho stopped for a 
time or not. But I <lo feel it is a namace f(»r a large nuniber of men coming to 
this country without knowing anything about <uir institutions, knowing nothing 
about orgalzed labor, and knowing nothing about .S(K'lety--if .sulTored t(» go en 
inas.se to the mines of any State, as tliey are doing In Illinois, they will be a 
danger both to tlie miners’ oj-gaiiization and the operators. 

Mr. Thomtson. So far as you kn<>w, the oiierators have not been bringing 
these people Into the eoimtry? 

Mr. Bent. So far as the operators of the Miildle West are concerned they 
are not at all responsible. I have beard it chnrgisl that the ofawators in the 
Kast were, and 1 liave no reason lo la'llove It. We take the men olTered, and 
most of us give pr(‘f(‘rem‘<* to tin* Kngllsli-spc'aking and skilled men. but when 
tliey are not olTered we tak<* the best we can get. 

Mr. Thompson. But wludlier the operators in the East Indng In these men or 
n<»t. y<ui have ii<> knowledge? 

Mr. Bent. I have no knowleilge. 

Mr. TifOMPSoN. That is all. 

('halniuin Walsu. Mr. Oarretson would like to ask yon some questions. 

Commissioner Gauketson. One of the questions asked you was this: Is not 
one of the causes of unrest the envy of the man who has nothing of the man 
who lias. In your exiK'rlence, is or is not that envy often justlfle<l? 

Mr. Rent. Sometimes U is and sometimes it isn’t often Justified. 

Commissioner Gauketson. It is an even break? 

Mr. Bent. I am not condmnnlng Ids envy. 

Commissioner Uakketson. (Hi, no; but I want your experience on the subject. 

Mr. Rent, Idy experUmce in (he eariy <lays was that the employees got the 
worst of It. My exi>erience in the latter years in Illinois is that the operators 
got tiie worst of it. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You speak of the growing responsibility on the 
operators In tbeir relation to the public. Is there really a moral sense of re- 
siKinsIblllty quickened, or is it gooil business foresight, for fear of legislation 
and regulation? 

Mr. Bent. I think both moral and good business Judgment, but not because 
of fear of legislation, because there are two things we want—the light thrown 
on the sub,|ect amyeglslatlon. 

Commissioner oXaBirrsoN. Accompanied by regulation? 

Mr. Bent, Yes, sir. 
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CoinmiBslonpr Oarretson. Then It Is a blending ot morals and good business? 

Mr. Bent. As all htiman things are. 

Conindssloner Garretsun. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? That Is all. 

Call your next witness. 

MSTIMONT OF MB. DUNCAN MoDONAID. 

Mr. Thompson. Give your name. 

Mr. McDonald. Duncan McDonald. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Your business address. 

Mr. McDonald. Sprlngtleld, III. 

Mr. Thojh'.son. And your occu|)ation. 

Air. McDonald. I am secretary-treasurer of (he United Mine Workers of 
Illinois. 

Air. Thompson. How long have you been In that position? 

Air. AIcDonald. Four years i>ast. In April, but previous to that time I held 
other tiosltlous with the organization. 

Air. TiioMp.sf)N. For bow many years? 

Mr. AIcDonald. For all told. 12 years. 

Air. Thompson. And ,vou are pretty fairly familiar with the oimratlon of the 
organizallon in the coal fields of Illinois, 1 take it. 

Mr. .McDonald. I am supitosed to he or ought to he from (he experience (hat 
I hate hud. 

Air. Thompson. Have you heard the testimony hero this afternoon of Air. 
I’.eiit? 

Air. AIcDonald. Yes, sir. 

Air. THOMP.SON. What have you to say In regard to (he relations between the 
employers and emidoyws In (his country? 

•Mr. .McDonai.d. Well, I feel this way about it, (hat .so far as the relationship 
hetwwn Indlvidmils Is concerned they are very friendly. Naturally, there is a 
clasli of interests between tlie two sides, because eacli side Is trying to drive Just 
as liaril a bargain as (hey can and to get the best out of it. 

In that connection I might say that some of the employers ore not as loyal to 
lh<‘ assoeiatiou nor true to currying out the eontruct as they should he. Some 
of the coal companies violate the contract every day In the week. 

Air. Thompson. Does your organization seek, or did it four years ago seek, to 
get coal oiK’rators to desert their organization and make linlividuul contracts 
with your union? 

Air. McDonald. During tiu! lime of the 1910 .strikes, after we Imd failed to 
reacli a contract witli tlie coal o|M‘rators’ assiK'iatioii, a great many indeiiendent 
or imlivldual coal operators came to us aud voluntetTCKl to sign our contract if 
tlii-y would lie permitted to work. 

In one Inslamo a mindier of employers came at the same time, representing, I 
lielieve, or emiiloying al>out lo.OOO or 18,000 men, and said they yvoultl .sign our 
coiitrnet If we would nmke a contract witli tliem, widch we did, and ns a result 
lliey imlliKl away from tlie coal operators’ association and signed our contract 
aud tlie men went to work. 

After that we sigmsl with anyone who would sign tlie contract. Tlie operators 
used wliat influence they could to prevent the operators from—or the associa¬ 
tion. rather—sought to prevent individuals from signing the contract. And In 
one particular instance In the city of Chicago, where one coal oiierator resided 
who was In business here, a committee called on him every day and Insisted that 
ho should not sign the contract. 

The man happened to be In the hotel business In this city, and he finally de¬ 
cided to sign the contract anyway. And lie told me afterwards that tlie oper¬ 
ators had boycotted his hotel because he signed the contract, and the president 
of the association was stopping there at the time and he took his grip and left 
the hotel and said that he would never stop there any more. 

Air. Thompson. During that time do you know whether or not the operators' 
association sought to get your members to go back to work Individually? 

Air. AIcDonald. No, I don’t; except In a few isolated Instances. But tliey 
were not successful. 

Air. Thompson. Comparatively, has the operators’ association shown more 
respect for your organization than your organization has for theirs? 

Air. McDonald. Wrfl, I might say yes, and It Is not because they like our or¬ 
ganization altogether; but It Is because we liave a thorough organization In the 
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State. Wo are not re.sponslblo for the fact that tlicir association has disinte¬ 
grated and broken up Into Ihroe diffenuit ussociation.s. 

I am tohl by the rei)resen(atives of two of llie associations that the reason 
they left th<* assoelaflon was beeauso It was doiulnatod largely by railway Iriter- 
eats and they were sliHi)ly i)awns in the game and were not able to take care of 
their business In eoiupetitlon with (lie railroad business. 

Mr. TiioMCsoN. Dhl you hear wliat Mr. lient hud to say with reference to the 
institution of inacliin<‘ry for arbitration and coneiliallon in this Satte? 

Mr. MoPonai.d. Yes. 

Mr, TiioMrsiiiN. Is t]iei*(* anylliing (bat you wouhJ can* to add to what he said 
in tJnit ?*(‘spec( ? 

Mr. Mc/>oaau). Nof/i/ng, e\-ee]it that Mr. Ilent ami myself are primarily r<v 
.sponslble, or j'jj a large m<*a>ure j-es]Km.sil)le, for working out this plan that lie 
suggested. 

Mr. Thompson. yVnd (he ruh'S an<I regulations wldcli ha.s been hande<l In to 

tia* coimnis'sfon an* the ones (liat- 

Mr. iVferkiNAfj). Are the agreed rules; yes. 

Mr. TiroMPso.N. Avo (he agreet) rul<*s and give su<*Ii data as can be given in 
regard to tbe oiM*raiit»n of tliat niaeliinery; I mean, give such information as is 
lM‘res.sary to lUidtM’stand it? 

Mr. McPoNAi.i). W hy, we have liad so many disimles arising out of the fact— 
largely hevuuse of the Ciu-t that our work is nearly all pim'vvork. That Is, there 
is the tonnage price paid for mining tlie eoal, and the different prinjs paiil for 
dItTerent classes of work. Naturally, there an* a gr(*at many disputes arising 
out of that. As the result of tlicse <lisputes and tlie slow method, or the long 
drawn-out inetliod (hut we Iiad of arriving at a solution, we have decided now 
to try to work out an artillration sclioiue that will prevent <llsputcs pending for 
such a leiigtii of (ime an<l llml a means more quickly solving those questions. 
Tlie arhitrallon (suamisslon, as he lias staled, was agreed to by the representa¬ 
tives of tile operators’ associalions and our organization. It contemplut<‘s liav- 
Ing liotli sides directly rei>resentei| l»y one tnau on ea<*h .sble and tlireo disluter- 
esUsl parties, who will he pwfcctly familiar witli mining and yet liave no <*on- 
iKS'tlon with either si<le. Tlie powers of (he two direct representativ<‘s will bo 
to sehx't—or the auliiorlty will be (lieirs—to solei’t from the thr(‘e independents 
either (lie (lir(*e Independents or any one of tin* three in arbitrallng a <llspute. 

Mr. TnoMi’HON. Is there any otlier thing you would like to say, Mr. McDonald, 
now, with reference particularly to the industrial eondilious existing in the 
Illinois coal lieUls other tlian what iias been said by Mr. Walker and Air. Bent? 

Mr. AIcDonam). Well, tbe industrial conditions in IlliJiois now in tia* mining 
iialustry are the worst tliat I liave ever known In my experiem'O. There are 
more I«lle men in Illinois this summer tlmn we ever had before. Scarcely a day 
goe.s by, or in fact every day, there an* sonu* r>d,(X)d out of eiiiiiloyment in Illinois 
In tlie mining industry alone. The same men are not iille every day. They may 
get a day’s work this wts'k and perliups a half day’s work next wwk. But as a 
general proposition since the 1st of April we have had apr»roximntely 40,000 
men i<lle all of the time, and 2tM)tK) oUiers idle a greater portion of the time. 

Mr. TiroMPso.v. To wliat do you attribute tlds condition—the slowing down 
of business or any sp(*cial reason In (lie Industry? 

Mr. AI<d)oNALi>. Well. I think tliere are a number of reasons that contribute 
to this. In the ilrst place, theia* is a very general Industrial deprt'ssion; and 
in the s('cond place, so many of the railroad companies and otlier large concerns 
that have developtMl coal fields In Illinois are now miulug their own coal, getting 
the same at cost, wliere formerly they bought their coal from the independent 
coal operators. As the r(*sult of this, these largo mljies and the old mines stlU 
in operation, we now have equipment in Illinois and enough men to supply 
throe times tlio amount of coal that normally is demandeil. 1 think that is one 
of tlie prime reas<ms for the present condition. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you suggest for thi.s last condition you 
have spoken of? 

Mr. McDonau). I know of no remedy, except the people or the Government 
or the State; the public will take over the Industry and regulate It In such a 
manner that we won’t have six mines whore there Is only business for one. 

At the present time I know of no law that will prevent men from investing 
their money In mines and develojdng them if they sec fit. We have now several 
companies in the State who are sinking new mines, notwithstanding the fact that 
there Is no work idHv for more than a third of the men, ami the equipment Is 
either running one-third of the time or one-third of it Is idle all of the time. 
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Mr. Thompson. Did you hear the sugjfestlon of Mr. Bent with reference to 
tliat subject, niul bow he thinks It could l)e Imndled? 

Mr. McDonald, In reference to the (tenunn law? 

Mr. Thompson. Tlie Gcriimn law, yes; and, In fact- 

Mr. Mc1.>onaij>. Yes. I ]x‘rsoiudIy favortnl that before the eflhiency coiu- 
luisHlon in Springfield a short while ago. But the fear I have Is tliat it re<|uires 
so much time to put Into operation {ho law that he suggests that It Is going to bo 
a long time before wo arrl\e at p<*sults. 

Mr. Thompson. 'What otlier quicker method could be adopted. In your opinion? 

Mr. McT>onald. Well, to bo candid, 1 know of no Immediate reimMly for the 
situation. Q'he fact that practically all of the railroads coming into Illinois, 
or a nunil>er of them, are now mining their own coal, and each mine that they 
sink is a largo miia* usually having from three t(> four thousand tons capacity, 
naturally disi>lace.s three or four (►r five of the .smaller iulne.s having an output 
of from .‘{00 to I,0(Kt tons a da.v. And as a result of this the old niim's are still 
tli€‘re, the miners an* still there waiting for the whl.stle to bl<»w for w’ork, and 
the citinpariies that are devel<»plng tlH‘se new mines nniufre a large for(*(i of 
men. wlilcli they are bringing In or encouraging to (*fune In from other Slatt's 
ami furnisldng them employment. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlmre anytliiiig further you would like to say about the 
conditions in (lie Illinois coal t\el<ls? 

Mr. M<1>on\ij). 1 feel this way, that under the present arrangement, largely 
by reason <*f the <‘oinp<‘tition betw'(H*n the companli's In this State and the com¬ 
panies in other Stjiti^s, there is a very great waste in the present method of 
prodiK'ing coal. Some of the mines in tlie State are only getting out approxl- 
luatidy VAi iMT cent of the coal, where In reality they should get out at least 00 
per cent of the coal. There is a great waste In the resources of the country in 
that way. This is due. T believe, in large measure to competition and the deiilre 
to gi*t profits as early as possible after the mine is .sunk, and the desire to get 
the roal as c heaply as xK>ssible, wilhout regard either to the product or to the 
well’aro of tlie miners employe'll in the mine's. 

Mr. ^riioMP.soN. IlcfeiTing, Mr. McDcuuild, to the unions and their organiza¬ 
tions—to rs as woll as others—they are considerwl by the i)eopIe in them as 
deiuocrath* institutions, are they not? 

Mr. M(d')ONALD. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. There is an opinion prevails among a certain portion of the 
pulilic that ill many In.stnnces, liy reason of political methods u.stni In the elm*- 
tlons, that the unions got into the liands of a certain ring or party of union 
politleiaiis. Have you yourself .seen any evidence of that character In the 
uniimV 

Mr. McDonald. That dws not prevail in the miners* organization, for the 
reason tliat the mines are Rcatterisl over a vast extent of territory and each 
individual has a right to expres.s Idmself in the nominating of any camlldate 
for oilice in tlie organlzatimi. W<? liavo the complete Initiative and referendum 
in the matter of elwtion of our ollicers. Every individual is given a ballot, and 
they nominate and elect under the Australian ballot system. Each man is f»er- 
mltlwl to nominate who he pleases, and is al.sij permitted to vote for who he 
pleases. We have a penalty in our law ihat prohibits anyone from Interfering 
w'ltli elections, and we try in every instance to enforc-e that penalty. 

Mr. Thompson. The expression of the will of the individual in a union Is a 
very important matter, i.s tt not? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. And It should be safeguarded In any way that the experience 
of men shows should be used? 

Mr. Mcr>ONALD. Y<*s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Just the same as In the expression of the will of the people 
at the polks In State matters? 

Mr. McDonald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you see no reason why methods which may be u«:ed 
practically that are usml In State matters should not he used In protecting 
the ballot In union matters? 

Mr. McDonald. The same methods are employed, and particularly in the local 
union of which I am a member. We have our own hall, and on political election 
days they rent our hall as u polling place. On the miners* election day we 
bom>w from the election commissioners the booths used In the general election, 
and they are used there in the same manner, and the Judges are selected In the 
same mann^, and the same Instructions are glveo. 
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Mr. Thompson. What is your opinion nhont tlie State ftsoJf making regula¬ 
tions, porlmps governing the carrying on of elections In union matters? 

Mr. McPonam). You iikniu tlie State government? 

Mr. Thompson. The State go\eniinent passing laws, for Instance. 

Mr. Mt’DoNAi.i). Well. I f<M*l timt the State government could well afford 
progress ahuig that line In their own elections before they go and attempt to 
regulate the afTairs of .someone else. 

Mr. Th<»mp.son. Well, assuming tliat the State, that the jiresont primary 
law is a good one, and we g<nerally understand It Is because It \vas foUowcsl 
appar<*nll.v iiy th<‘ Tr()gr(*sslv(‘.s, etc.—wwild such a law, if passed by the State 
for the puriKi.se of having relation to labor unions, be a good or bad thing? 

Mr. Mel)oNAL». I’ersonally 1 woul<l not have any objection to the State 
having some r<‘gnlatiori over the unions If the Stale Itself had clean skirts in 
tills mallep. JUit I <lo f<<‘l that in Ihe past in a grout many instanees political 
I)arfles have <lominat(‘(l flu* situation, and I fear that if they were giv(*ii the 
right to legislate on tJie matter of liow’ tlie inlmu’s sliould conduct tlieir affairs. 
Ih(‘,v would legislate In a manner that would nHloiind to the credit of the 
polllical orgainzaticm, perhaps, and attempt to eerral the vote in that way. 
For that nsason 1 am opposed at the present time to the State enacting such 
legislation. 

Mr. Thompson. For fear y<m may not have got iny Idea, Mr. ISfcDonald, I 
don’t mean lhal lla* Stale sliouhl sn|>ervlse llie (‘lections and apiK>liit Iho 
otllclals, but just pass these laws like the primary law', W’hich should be used 
by the unions thems(*lves in carrying on their el(*etion.s. 

Mr, M<'1 >oNAi.i>. Tersonally I haven't any objection to that being done, Ih'- 
eauso it has Ihh'h my (l'‘slre ever sinei' T have Ix'cn (•«)nneet(‘d with it to .see that 
every Individual Is given the full right of (‘xpn'ssion, whether .it is for or 
against myself or anyone els(\ In fact, complaint has las'ii made In some 
ins(an(*(\s that we inive carrltMl our <l(‘mo(*ratie Institution just a little loo far. 
and ns a result didn’t have Ihe responsibility that we should have otherw-lsc. 
t'or Instance, men have I)ecn elected that weren't very well known to the 
iiKUulHT.shlp, and tlu'y tiieinselves atf(‘mpt(‘d to r(‘mo\e them from olli<‘e aft(T- 
W'ards on the ground of Inability. lint 1 am willing to agive to any jdan that 
will glv«' the wa'rUer full right to exi)ress Ids views on matters eoimecUxl. with 
the affairs of tlie organization. 

Not only do I favor that In the eloetloii of the otlloers, hut before a general 
settleiiKMit is made or a strike is declared, we submit the matter to our mem¬ 
bership by refer(*ndum vole to determine wlietiier or not tliey will accept the 
contract or go on strike. 

Mr. Thompson. I take il, Mr. McDonnhl, in your cnpacity as a union oflicinl, 
having your attention practically all llie time diri'cled to the Industrial 
probbsns, you Jiave some vhwvs wltli reference to tlie industrial unrest, if any 
such exists, and naiu'dles f(»r It. I would like you to state brletly, if you can, 
your opinion about the unrest, if It exists. 

Mr. iM(’l)oNAi.i). Tlien» is a very general feeling of unrest, has been for .some 
time, but it seems to have become Intensitled this year. In the first place, as I 

said, wo have tbousauds of men who have bciui unable to obtain employment 

since tlie 1st of A]U’il. (i<*?icrHlly dining tlio winter mo/iths the men get 

reasonably sUaidy wau’k. and it enables timm to lay up a few dollars for the 

coming summer. Last w Inter many of the miners did not average more than two 
or three days a W(‘ek. As a result they w>'ro not able to provide anything for 
the future. Tlum siiu'o tiu' 1st of April the mines, many of them have been 
closed down, ^ien are out (*f employment. I'hey arc unable to get the neces¬ 
saries of life in SOUK' instances. \V’e are how' using quite a large fund that we 
had accuimilated In tlie organization, to take care of the most needy cases. We 
imve expended tlds siiiimier in tlie neighlxnliood of $l(K),OdO to relieve the dia- 
ti*ess of our own members, and will probably be obllgeil to spend another 
$100,000 before conditions imjirove. 

The men knowing, realizing that some others are doing better than tliey are, 
naturally feel dissatisfied. Not only that, but the average w^ages of the miners 
of the State of Illinois for a number of years has approximated $500. There Is 
not any man who can pay Ids way and maintain a family w’itb the present 
high coat of living on $500 a year and live in a comfortable home, A great many 
of the men have been reading some governmental statistics that were published 
some years ago shewing that under ordinary circumstances a man should have 
somethlug over $7w to maintain himself and his family. Now» we have only 
received, on an aggregate, about $500 a year, and It takes $700 to exist; it Is 
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pretty hard to Induce that fellow to believe that be Is bnppy ami conteiiKHl under 
those circumstances. Naturally, there Is a very sreat deal of unrest. And I 
presume that will continue until some other solution Is found for the present 
Industrial conditions than we have arrived at up to this time. 

I might say In this connection that ns a result of the overcrowded condition 
of the mines In some Instances there has been a very outspoken tendency toward 
regulating Immigration. Men that have been here for a great many years feel 
that the other fellow should not be allowed to come. In some places that feel¬ 
ing has grown to considerable proportions and there Is some little feeling be¬ 
tween the nationalities on that account. They feel, some of them, that If the 
Immigration had been restricted some time ago the present situation would not 
be ns aciile as It Is now. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, Mr. McDonald, that the wages of the miners 
In this State could be Increased from if.oOO to $700, in the face of the conditions 
that have been stutml by Mr, Hent and Mr, Walker? 

Mr, McDonai.o, Do 1 think they conid be increaswl? 

Mr, Thomp,son, Yes; omild tbe industry still survive? 

Mr, JIcDonau). The Industry could still survive, and the w'uges could have 
been increased by decreasing the number of miners employed—and if we had 
les,s mines oi)orallng—so that those which are at work could have more regular 
employment. 

Now, Mr, Walker neglected to qualify that statement by saying that that Is 
true so far ns the day-wiige rate concerned. There has been an Increase, It Is 
true; so far as tlii' tonnage rate Is concerned, there has been an Increase, But 
the fact remains that the tinnual average earnings of the miners Is about the 
same us it luis been for many years. For Instance, a few years ago the average 
number of days of actual mine oiieratlon was dtiys a year anil upwtird. 
The last year tbe coal reiiorts showed 170 dtiys, and the coal reports that will 
be published shortly will show that it will be lp,ss than ],")() days of actual opera¬ 
tion, Now, these days of acliml oi>erallon are not full days of elglit hours. 
For Instance, the mine may run two hours, and in that time they will get sutll- 
cieiit coal <o till the cars that are on the track, and when the two hours are up 
the men at" sent home. There Is no more work that day. The next day they 
may work four hours or sl.v hours. As they are working at the tonnage rate or 
by the hour rate, their pay stops the moment the mine stops operating, so that 
in reality they do not get 170 days of actual operation on an eight-hour basis. 

.Mr. Thompson. What remedy, or, what other remeily, would you .sugge.st to 
relieve or lighten the unrest In tbe Industrial world than you have stated? 

ilr. McDonai.i). Well, I do not think there Is a possibility of eliminating en¬ 
tirely the unrest until the worker Is given—I want to agree with Mr. Walker 
In this regard—until the worker is satisfied that he Is getting the portion of 
wetilth that his labor creates. T'nfortunalely, now, some of the miners don’t 
know actually who they are working for. The stockholders of the concern may 
be living in New York or they may be living in London. They are not at all 
familiar with his conditions. They are not particularly Interested In his condi¬ 
tions. But they are interesteil in knowing how much money they can make on 
the actual capital, of getting their interest on the paper values that have been 
used quite freely In mining ventures, the same as they have In other.s. Now, 
the miner does not feel Inclined to be entirely satlslled where he can see some 
employer of labor that does not work any longer hours laboring than they do, 
and he sees him riding around in an automobile when they can not afford the 
price of an ordinary railroad ticket. They feel that ns they are the actual pro¬ 
ducers of the welfare of the concern that they should share In the wealth of 
the concern In proportion that they are creating It. Until that time arrives It 
Is going to be a hard matter to satisfy with regard to having them In any way 
content. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you In mind any temporary devices or methods by 
which the unrest may be ameliorated? 

Mr, McDonapd. We are endeavoring to work out the solution of one of our 
troubles now by establishing cooperative, stores In the Slate of Illinois on the 
same principle that they are operated In Rngland and other European countries. 
The men have been required to pay exorbitant prices for their goiods In the out¬ 
lying mining communities In a number of places. Now, In a number of places we 
have established cooperative stores, with a view of cutting down the cost of 
living and giving the miners their share In the operation of the Institution. 
We have a number of those stores operating—in two particular instances to 
my knowledge—that have paid to the stockholders, who are miners, dividends 
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ranslng from 8 to VJ iwr ci-iK per (luarter. In oltii?r word.s, from 32 p«r cent to 
38 Der c(‘nt per uniium. Tlint is one slot) tliat we have taken with a view of 
trying to roduoc tiie present liiali cost of living and make it tsmform more 
nearly to the earnings of tlie inlner. Tliere is a very strong (ie.slre on a part 
of the miners to estaltlisli tlie (vx)/ieraliv(‘ store system tlirougliont the State. 
And some of lliein Intjie and feel that with liie eooix'rative store would he oper¬ 
ating a coo|)erative mine. 

Mr. Tiiomi'son. VVirat, in your opinion, do .you tliink this commission could 
do or could recotninenil, say, that would lielp lighten the burden? 

Mr. McDox.u.u. I feel that slei>s should lie taken to curb tlie o|)erations of tile 
large railway eonw'rns tliat are gradually absorbing all the coal proiMtrties of 
th<i filate b.y reason of tlieir control of the coal mines and getting their coal at 
ahsolule <v)st. They are reriulring the otlier operator, they are in position to 
reipilre the otlier oiierator who exiiects to sell In's mul to sell on the cost basis, 
or nearly so, or ho <-an’t get any business from the railroad company. I think 
that they should not bo alloweti to dictate the iirice of the product, which they 
are doing now. 

1 think stei>s should lie taken to in some manner for the Federal flovernment 
to have authority to prevent the sinking of new mines until there is an actual 
demand for tlie coal. 

.Sleiis should be taken to prevent the great wasp, of the natural resources 
whicli takes place now. 

Now, in this connection I feel Hint if it were not for tlie State’s riglits proposi¬ 
tion we could siH'iire Federal legislation regulating the mining Industry of tlie 
United States, and it would go a long ways toward elluiinating tlie present 
dlflictiltles that we meet. 

For instance, Mr, Itent has complained of the coiiipetilion from otlier States 
and the prices that pri'vail there. The complaint is well gi'ounded. In Kentucky, 
where the miners are not organized, tliey are mining coal nnich more cheaper 
than we are in llllmils. In the mutter of legislation they have practically none 
there to prot(>ct the miners’ lives. That is largelv true in West Virginia. The 
result of that is that the loss of life in West Virginia is approximately live 
times as great as It is in IHinols. There is no mini'i's’ organization there to 
ehninpion the mining legislation. And as a re.snit, they are coinixilled to pay 
for tt in the loss of life—In the miners’ lives in the mines. If lliere was any 
method by wliich we eonid enact Fisleral Icglslalion that would apply to ail 
of the mines of the I’nited .Slates and strict cnfnrccinont of it, It would be a 
long stop in tlie wny of solving tlie present prolilcm. 

Mr. 'rnoMc.soN. 1 am asked liy Mr. Drew to fiiit a qni'sllon to you: What can 
,vou say as to the union oiipositlon to new devlees, niachinery, or as to restric¬ 
tion of output? 

Mr. McDon.vld. Onr organization ns an organization has never opjiosed the 
introduction of machinery. Personally tliose of us vvlto have been connected 
with it oflicially, they favor tlie introduction of niachinery if it is a labor-saving 
device. But at the same time wc liavc endeavored to try to make an arrange¬ 
ment so that our men will not simply lie thrown out of work ns the result of 
the Introtluctlon of machinery. Wc try to make a rate for the inaclilne, so our 
people can live under It. 

In this connection, too, I might say we have not attempted to restrict the out¬ 
put in any particular. Some few of our members, perhaps, may at times have 
attempted to have done that. But ns soon as it was disrevered by the organiza¬ 
tion we have told them that it would not he permitted under our contract 
The only attempt we have made to re.sent this matter is where the company 
was trying to get along with too few mining machines, when in reality they 
should have had more, and they have attempted to crowd as many men after 
tlie mining maclilne to load tlie cars ns lliey could get. A.s a result, the miners’ 
wages were prnetionlly cut In two—perhaps In three—of what they should have. 
We attempted to have the number of men after the macliine, so that their wages 
would not be materially reduced. But our object has been to try and arrange 
it in snch a way that they would have ns many loaders after each mining ma¬ 
chine as they could reasonably take care of the whole cut by the machine. We 
have neither tried to prevent the Intrmluction of lunchlnery nor linve we tried 
to restrict the output of the mine. In fact, I might say a little further. It 
would be folly on our part to attempt In many Instances, to regulate the amount 
of coal a man would load when he Is paid for It on a tonnage rate. If he was 
working by the dajvwe might be able to manipulate that a little better. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is It not a fact there Is opjiosltlon, hotli to tlie IntroiluctUm of 
new machinery am] dovices restricting the output, even tliough it is not olllclally 
sunctioiiisl by the union? 

Mr. McDon m.u. I ilo not know of a single instance where the ontput has liecn 
restricted, except wln're tiie companies complain that they have not allowed 
them the number of loaders that they thoiiglit they ought to linve for the ma¬ 
chine, and we have trhsl to induce them to buy additional muchim>s, so that 
they would not have that complaint. In some In.stauces tliey did so, iind In 
others Ihe.v took the other method of working the machine day and idght, in 
order to take care of tlie situation and eliminate the n('ces.sity of luiying tUe 
macldiit'S. 

Mr. TiiOMP.soN. r>o you tliink tliat l)Oth tlie union and the employt'r sliould I)e 
liable for breacli of trade agreenu’nts? 

Air. Mcrh>NAi.i). UndiU* pre.sent csjuditions l»olli sl<i(‘S aiv' nu>rally resi»onsil)lt‘ 
for the currying out of that contract. 

Mr. TitoMcsox. 1)0 you tlnuk tliat there stiould lie tinuncial rosponsiblllty 
for tlieir acts? 

Mr. MeI>os.n,D. I do not lielievc that I would care to ns.sume a flnnuclal re-* 
sisaislldlity for tlie acts of men who in some instances Imve been encouragiMl 
to ciane lu're li.v certain employers wlio are not as familuir witii our contract 
as they siiould lie if tlieso men violate tlie contract. Individually I would not 
want to hold tlie organiKatlon to account for tliat. I don't feel that the 
organization is. 

ATr. THoiiicsos. Wliere the organization itself breaks the contract, what would 
you say tlieii? 

Mr. .McDonai.d. I imve no knowledge of any instance wliere tlie organization 
itself broke a contract, not since niy connection with it. 

Mr. TitoMCMiN. tVliat would is' your view of linnnclal responsibility, or what 
should be llie tinaia ial resixmsibillty in sucli a case? 

Mr. McIionaii). ttCIl, 1 feel tiiat if I were an employer and they would not 
carry out the piovision of tlielr contract I would want them to give some guar¬ 
anty that <liey would carry out tlieir financial guaranty. But what la true of 
tlie miners ic tliat respect would lie equally true of the emplo.vors. And inein- 
liers of tlie Illinois (ioal Oiierators’ Association to-day and of wliat is known us 
tlie llflii and ninth district associations to-day are violating the contract to-day. 
We are insisting on our men continuing at work even under tlie violation of the 
contract until we can get an opiiortunlty to take it up. 

I miglit point out tlie liolatioii of conlract. We have a clause in our contract, 
wliich you will find if you examine it, tliut provides that tlie advancing of money 
lietwiM'ii ](ay days sliall be at tlie option of the operator, and no commission 
sliall be cliargtsl for casli advanced between pay days. Certain eompnnies In Illi¬ 
nois, among tlieni tlie (I'tiara Coni Co., arc to-day ievying 10 per rent against the 
nieniliers for everyone tliey can induce to draw their money in advance, and they 
liave tlie thing in oiieration, and it has been a vlolalloii of our contract. The.se 
coinpanies are carrying on tlie same, altlioiigli I want to say in behalf of the 
representatives of the operators’ association tliat lliey imve assured me time 
and again tliat they will not tolerate tliat eonditloii as far as their association 
is coiieernixi. 

Mr. THOMP.S0N. Do you advocate closing some of (lie mines nnd working full 
time in (iie others? 

Mr. SIcDonald. Under present conditions that would work a hardslilp upon 
the men who would be thrown out of employment. I would iiiucli rather tliat 
the arrangement could lie made to dl.strihute the work among the different 
mines, so that each of the men would get some reasonable share of the work 
dona 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Sir. Delano would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Delano. I wanteil to ask one question; You made the state¬ 
ment. Mr. McDonald, that some of the members of this coal operators’ associa¬ 
tion left the association, alleging the railroad domlnatton. Do you know that of 
your own knowledge or Just by hearsay? 

Mr. McDonald. ITiat is the statement they made to myself and to other repre¬ 
sentatives of the organization. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. What railroad domination did you refer to? 

Mr. McDonald. Well, they mentioned especially the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which operated under the name of the Madison Coal Corporation. They claimed 
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that it rlonilnated the car supply along that road and were In a position to domi¬ 
nate prices in aiiotlier way. 

Commissioner Delano. Any other railroad? 

Mr. McDonald. I do not recall that they mentioned any other railroad spe- 
clflcally. They did refer to another company, a large company; that was the 
Peabody Coal Co. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. Tliat i.s not a railroad company. 

Mr. McDonald. Tliat is not a railroad concern, except that tliey have a small 
road and lianl tlieir own coal a sljort distance, as I understand it. 

Comml.ssloner Dei.ano. Yon would not call that a railroad? 

Mr. McDonald. Not in tliat particular instance; but many otlier large rail¬ 
road sy.stems linve tlieir mines In Illinois, and mentioned tiie North Western and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & .St. Paul. 

Commissioner Delano. 'I’lio North Western, I believe, are not members of the 
Illinois Coal Dperators’ Association? 

Mr. McDonai.d. They arc members of the fifth and ninth operalors’ asso¬ 
ciation. 

* Commissioner Delano. I wanted the commission to know exactly what you 
knew ns to the railroad domination. Now, you have told about the Illinois 
Central. AVliat otliors are tliere? 

Mr. MoDiiNAro. The Consolidated Coal Co. la genornlly understood to be part 
of the Could Interesls, and llie Wabash and Missouri I’aclflo systems. 

Commissioner Delano. I can positively say it does not have anytlilng to do 
with the Waliash now. I do not know as to the olbera. 

Mr. McDoNAi.n. Well, I do not know how it is now. I understootl the Wabash 
Is In the hands of a receiver, but It was understood some time ago that was true. 

Commissioner Delano. Any otlicrs? 

Mr. McDonai.d. Tlie liock Island Itallroad oiieratea a small properl.v known 
as tile Coal Valley Mines Co. Take tlie Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, they 
operate Ihe St. Paul Coal Co. mines. 

Commisslimer Deiano. Did they dominate this Illinois Coal Operators' Asso- 
clallon, ellher of them? 

Mr. McDonald. It was alleged at tlie time Hint these men witliilrew from the 
nssoi'liillon that Ihe Madison Coal Corporation, the O’Onra Coal Co., which it 
was said was connected witli the New York Central, anil lliey mentioned the 
Con.solldatod Coni Co. at that time, that tliey wi're railroad jiropertics and were 
dpminutlng tlie situaiion. But the small operators lane liad no show with 
them In llio ns.sociatlon. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? Any further (luestions? Do you want to 
ask any questions, Mr. O'Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. Mr. McDonald, what is the average number 
of days a year that the miner is engaged in working, taking the good and bad 
years together? 

Mr. McDonald. Tiiat average number for tlie past five years would be ap¬ 
proximately II.T days; that is, days that tlie mine works some. Some days they 
run two hours, .some days they run four hours, and some days they run six 
hours. But ubout 175 days would be an average, I believe, for the last five 
or six years. 

tkimmlssloner O’Connell. That would bo 370 full days in the year for each 
miner ? 

Mr. McDonald. Beg pardon? 

Coinmlssihner O’Connell. I wanted to get in the record the number of full 
days a miner works In a year and approximately the annual earnings. 

Mr. McDonald. It would be Impossible to give the number of actual full 
days they oiierate, from the fact that the coal report does not give the hours’ 
work: It simply gives the days’ work. I am Informetl that that Is not a full 
eight-hour day, simply the day the mine operates, so It would be Impossible to 
give that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is an eight-hour law in this State—eight 
hours constitute a day’s work? 

Mr. McDonald. We have that by agreement 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximately In your mind what is the number 
of eight-hour days a miner works in the State of Illinois, annually? 

Mr. McDonald. I presume about 1.50 days. 

Commissioner Q’^nneli. One hundred and fifty? 

Mr. McDonald. Yea. 
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Commissioner O’Conneix. What would be his annual earnings? 

Mr. McDonald. Sonietliing over $500 a year. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, the question ralsetl by Mr. Bent that the 
opposition to efficiency systems, ideas, and so on, a Justifiable I’eaKon for even 
consideration of such a thing would be the fact that the miners were prac¬ 
tically out of employment all .the time? 

Mr. McDonald. Absolutely. We have, 1 might say In this connection, dur¬ 
ing the last year we had some mines that only operated 30 days and others 
operated 40 and others opernte<l 200 days. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Welnstock would like to ask one question. 

Commissioner AVKtNsTocK. How long have you been operating under the 
coopera tlve-store system ? 

Jlr. McDonald. We are not operating ns an orgnnizalion, we simply Incor- 
poratiKl our members and assist them to get slarled. A\'e liave had one store 
(pperating now tor two years. 

Commissioner Weinstock. How many stores have you got? 

Mr. McIponald. I tiiink we li.ive eiglit stores in operation now. 

CommiSMioncr Weinstock. A'ou have iicen operating them for two years? 

Jfr. McI>onai.d. No; since that time. 'I'liis one that I spoke of has lieen 
oiiornting two years anil since Hint time a number of otiiers have been started. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Wliat proportion of them iiave succeeiled? 

Mr. McDonald. In that time none of them have faileil. Tliey have all been 
successful. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What prices do yon charge the members? 

Mr. McDonald. You mean tlie prici's 1luy get? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes, the iirevailing prices; do tliey charge the 
lirevailing prices? 

.Mr. Mi'Donald. They cliarge the iirevailing prices. The.v do not cut prices 
to loiTil nierchants. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Tliey simply reliiile to the mcnihers the .surplus? 

Mr. McDonald. Y’es. 

CommlssiTiier Weinstock. In proportion to purcimses? 

Atr. McDcn vld. Yes. 

Comnilssloncr Weinstock. Anybody can become a member? 

Mr. McDonald. Anyhoi't can become a member. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is managed collectively by the members? 

Mr. McDonald. Managed by directors selected from the stockholders? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Tliat is all 

f^hairman WAL.sn. You had one question, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. I have one question Mr. Bent would like to a.sk. Do you 
consider a 7-cent machine mine differential in Illinois at a 20.6 cents In fililo 
a fair proportion? 

Mr. McDonald. No, I do not. I want to agree with Mr. Bent on that, that 
a number of years ago we succeeded in fixing 7 cents as the price allowed for 
the machine in Illinois. During the time that price has been In effect machine 
mines in Illinois have increased wonderfull.v. More mines equipping and more 
Oiierators have equipped their mines with mnclilnes each year. The 7-cent 
flxiHl difference between machine and hand mining In the other States, each 
of us, the operators have a higher differential or a higher price for the machine, 
and wo have not been able to take it away from them or get them to agree to 
come down from the 7-cent machine differential. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Much obliged. 

We will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(At 4.30 p. m. of this Wednesday, .Inly 22, 1014, an adjournment was taken 
until to-morrow, Thursday, July 2.3, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. in.) 


Chicago, III., Wedneaday, July 23, 19H—10 a. m. 
Present: Cihalrman Walsh, Commissioners Delano, Weinstock, Ballard, Ivcn- 
non, O’Connell, and Garretson; also William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Commissioner Delano (acting chairman). The chairman has been unavold- 
Dbly detalneil, and he has asked me to call the meeting to order. Mr. Counsel, 
will you call your first witness? 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Fitzpatrick. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN FITZPATRICK. 

Mr. Tjiomphon. Will you «lve your imnn*, please? 

Mr. Fjtzpatuick. Mizpalrick. 

Mr. TriOAir.soN. And your business a<l(lress? 

Mr. Kit'/p.vtkh'K. M»(I West Wasliln.iTlou StriH't. 

Mr. TnoMi'HoN, AimI your pt»sition? 

Mr. Kitzpntkm’K. Fresbunt of llu* C’hieaj^o Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thomi'son. For bow many years liave y<ui been president of the Chbu^o 
Fk'derutlon of l.abor? 

Mr. Fi izi'mkh k. About s<‘ven years. 

Mr. Tiiomi*,sov. How Iouk bus llie Chiea^'o Federation of Labor lK‘en in 
existence? 

Mr, Fitzpatrick. In its ])resent form from 18t)G. 

Mr. Tho.mi'son. AihI wl.at form did H. have bebire that? 

.Mr. Fitzi’ATUick*. Well, It was llu‘ .same or;ianlzulion, only under anotlier 
name: it was tlie ('liIea;;o Trniles Labor A.ssembly. 

Mr. Thomphon. The (’hi<aii<» Federation of Lalior is afliliatod with the iMnerl- 
ean F«s|erati<m of Labor, is it? 

Mr. FiTZPATiircK. Y(*s. 

Mr. TiioMp-ioN. .\ml bolds a ebarter fnmi that laxly? 

Mr. Fii'zpATRi(;K. ^'es. 

Mr. Thompson. And what are Us powers in the hdH)r world, and wlmt arc 
Its purposes? 

Mr. FiTzi'ATiucK. U is a fedm'alion of tin* various or^'anizations cf labor in 
the city of (Udeatio. 

Mr. Thompson# What does the charier of the fcxleration—what do the regu¬ 
lations of tlie Ainerh an Federal Ion of Labor, what power do they give to the 
organization ns such? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Of course tlie Chicago Federation of T.iabor is governetl by 
the geiuuTd laws of Ihe Aim‘ri<;ni FixUu'ulion of I.alxu*. 

Mr. Thompson. Am] your iirgamzation is to deal with the local siluntion in 
the labor world, organizations solely alhllaled M’ith the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Lii-eetly ami iiidlre<-tly. 

Mr. Thompson. Linx tly ami imlirectly? 

Mr. 1''ITZPATUICK. Y(‘S. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilul you «lo m)t <U‘al, <h> you, witli organizations wldch are 
not nfllllatcxl? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat isuitrol has the American Federation of Labor got ovei 
yonr organization? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Control in issuing a charter to the ClUcago Federation of 
Labor, recognizing it a.s an integral jiart of the Aimu'ican Ft*<lerution of Labor. 

Mr. Thompso.n. Assuming that you violated—your body viohitetl—some of 
the rules and regulathms of the Anwrh^an FiNleratlon of Labor whl<*h you say 
govern your orgaiilzution. Mhat powers of governnu'nt or tli.scipliiie has the 
American Federation of Labor over your organization? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Nothing more than to withdraw the charter. 

Mr, Thompson. Nothing mure than to withdraw the charter? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Witli reference to the Illinois State Feileratlon of Labor, 
which beenuse of Its ebarter covers the territory which Includes f#hieago, how 
is the power or authority of thow two Ixvlics—that is. tlie Chicago Federation 
of I^bor and the Illinois State I'Yslerntion of I.4ibor—divided? Did you hear 
the testimony of Mr. Walker in that respect? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. To some extent. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you an> thing to add to or alter what he said? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. The Illinois State Federation of Labor is n branch of the 
American Federatlim of I.«abor, covering the State and doing the work In that 
cui>acity wliich the State orgaiiizatiim is sup)>osed to do. It does not conflict 
in any way with the operation of the Chicago Fetleration of lAObor. T!ie 
Chicago B'ederation of I^abor is a part of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
and the orpinlzations that go to make up the Chicago Federation of lAbor 
also go to make up ihe Illinois State FcNlerntlon of T^bor. 

Mr. Thompson. Does the Chicago Federation of Labor send delegates to the 
Illinois State Fetleration of Labor? 
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Mr. Fitzpatbick. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Auil tlii?.v .sit wllli the same iMover ami autliorlly an<l rljjlit 
tc vote that the delejjates do from unions? 

.Mr. I'lTscp.vTUK'K. Yes; they have Ihe rlKlit to vote and lake iMirt In Iho 
deliheratlons. 

Mr. Tiio.MP.soN. MTiat orstanizaliona In OhieaKo are allilialml with your hod> V 
First, are all of the unions wliirh are utlllialed with the Anierlean Federation 
of Labor that have loeals here aihUattal with your l>ody? 

Ml’. Fri'zp.vriacK. Not all. Tlie Clilcaao Fisleralion of Labor l.s made up of 
some aid lalau’ unions. 

Mr. Thompson. What elass, It lliere is a class, of labor jinlons are not alllll- 
aleil wllh your body that still are alliliated witli the American Federation of 
Laiior? 

.Mr, FiTZPATiitcK. There is no iiarlieular class. There is a local lu'i’e and 
Iben' lliat (hs’S not see the necessity of beinK a jiart of tlie Chicago irederathai 
of Lalior and stays out. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Are Hie butlillni; Irades afiillated? 

Mr. ■l''rrzPAriiicic. I think a larae portion are alliliated willi the ChlonKo 
Federation of lailior. 

.Mr. Thompson, Tliere is also a iaiildina-trados council, or somebody by that 
name? 

Mr. Fi'izpatrick. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your organization related to tliat bisly? 

Mr. Firzp.vriiicK. No; Ibal Is a prinip of trades euKuned in the Imildintt indus¬ 
try. and they cet toROIlier for tlieir own mutual benelit and protection and 
fraitsacf tiudr business tiei’taiidns to llial orffantzatloii and take that work oat 
of (be Clileaito Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Your lasly bohis nieetinys liovv often? 

Mr. I'Ttzpatuick. Twice a iiioiith. 

Mr. Thompson. AI alihh deleyates frmn the different unions attend? 

yir. FiTZPvnuciv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.n. And are tlie resolutions passed at such meetings the yovern- 
iiiy power of your body? I nu’an are (bey to lie yiven iwnver, or do you Iiave 
,\.air coiistitat'ion and b,v-1aws, wliich are snporlor to any resolutions passed liy 
your nuTtlny? 

•Mr. I‘'i'rzpA'nHrK. We bave a r’oiistitution and liy-laws, and, of course, tbat is 
the famlamental law of Ihe federallon. 

.Mr, THOMP.SON. Would you mind yiviny a copy of those to the commission? 

('file jiajK'r so presented was marked “Flxldblr No. I, Witness .lohn Fitzjiai- 
rick. ,Tuly 23, 1914." 

Fiizpatrick ll.Nliiblt No. 1, “Constitution and by-laws of (he Cbtcayo Federa¬ 
tion of I.alair,” adoided December 0, IbfKl, includinf: Hie ariicndmoiits, was sub¬ 
mitted in printed form.) 

•Mr. Thompso.n. What part does your oryaidzalion take In Ihe labor move¬ 
ment in Chicayo, both in times of peace and times of conflict, such as strikes 
and lockouts? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. When the Chlcayo federation Is called upon to lake part 
in a matter of tluit kind It exerts Itself lo its fullest extent to bring about 
an understanding betwism the contending parlies. 

Mr. Thomp.son. State in your own language briefly a history of the activi¬ 
ties of your organization as you have condiu’ted it. 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Well, of course, the Chicago Federation of latbor is In¬ 
terested in seeing that the city ordinances are enacted which will protect the 
Interests of the workers. That where ordinances are presented that are un¬ 
lust to the workers, that they are opposml, and also In the State legislation. 
We cooperate with the Illinois State Fetleratlon In tiring to enact legislation 
which will lie beneficial to the workers, and opposing legislation which will be 
detrimental, and In any other questions of public policy the Chicago Federa¬ 
tion of Labor generally Identifies Itself with It for the best Interests of the 
community. In matters of labor disputes wherever the Chicago Federation of 
Labor can lend Itself to be helpful to bring about a resonable understanding. 
It is always ready and willing to do that Possibly In all of the large strikes 
In the city of Chicago during Its existence the Chicago Federation of Labor 
has been Identlfietl in them. 

Mr. Thompson. In such things as strikes and lockouts generally In the past 
few years the Chicago Federation of Labor has taken an active attitude, has 
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i( not, rather than a passi\e one? ^Vliere a strike has hoen between tlrms of 
the city an<l nnious, ^^here the unions iiave been atllliated with your Ixwly? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. The Uhli-u^o I’ederntlon of Labor always tries to be active 
In the interests of lh(“ afliliated ort^niilzations. 

Mr. Thompson’. What jMovi'r of control lias your organization got over the 
n/liliated unions? Sut)i»ose th(‘y nd’use to carry out your by-laws or your 
constitution, or refuse to carry out any I’esolution your order may pass at any 
of its meetings. 

Mr. FiTZi'A'i'incK. There is no }>o\\er of compulsion. 

Mr. TiioMPS(h\. TIi<*n‘ Is no <*o<*rclve inlluence in the federation? 

Mr. Fitzpatukjk. }\'v are unable to make any organization do this, that, or 
tip* oflier thing. It is only by moral suasion. If an organization don’t like 
the things lla* Ulilcago lV«)eraljon of Labor parliclptites in, they can with- 
ilraw. 

•Mr. TiroMrs<».v. Hew d<M‘s your body work In oonmN’tion with, we will say, 
imlnstrlal contlh'ls? Are datse generally in the first instance iii tlie liands of 
(la‘ local nnlon or Inlernatlonnl union, whicli has the matter up with the em¬ 
ployer? 

.Mr. Fitzpatuk'K. Always Hrst in the liaiaN ijf the local organization, an<l if 
th<‘ local !•> a hx-al of the internalionnl «u*ganiznti<»n, then it goes to the 
International organization. Tlien if the local ami international involved agree 
(luit the assislance or cooperation of lla* <!iiicago Feileration of Labor is ad- 
vNabh* or ii<‘c,‘ssary, t]i(*y can ask it or it is olTereil --it Is generally ott’enai. 

Mr. ^’iioMPsoN. In the otfering of assistance or the denying of nssistanci', 
does a fjuestion of that kind conic before the ofHcers as such, or the executive 
ci>nnn]|l(‘e, or <loes it come before tlie open nusdlng <»f your body? 

Mr. l'rTZp\Tnn'K. Somelimes it is imnle direet to the oifb*ers, and soimdlines, 
most gmua-ally, it is discussed In the ftsleratlon of labor meetings. 

^Ir. Thompson. And brouglit up by tlie del<‘gates on tlie tloorV 

Mr. FiTZP\'tuicK. V(‘s; by the organizations Involved, ami they ask for 
asslstam-e and coop<‘rallon of the ntniialeil organizniions. 

iMr. Thompson. What power or control has your body over a strike either 
to begin it or terminate it? 

I^lr. FrrzpvrHicK. None. 

Mr. 'Phompson. Xone? 

Mr. Kitzpatihok. No, sir. 

.Mr. Thompson. Its power is simply advisory, and in the matter of counsel 
aiul to p:iKs, p(*rbaps give llnancial assistance, is that riglu ? 

Mr. I'n/PATiHCK. The (’hicago F<‘deratlon of Lalior can not Inaugurate a 
strike; of coursi* it can be helpful in sivuring money to sustain tliose engaged 
in a strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any general rule or rules that are followed by your 
boily in d<‘torminlng wbetlier or not it shall take part in a strike either to 
ii'<'<lst it or to o])pose it? For instance, do you oppose wiiat is calknl synipa- 
tlietii’ Strikes, ov is that matter left solely to your im'eting for the delegates to 
ihMermlne? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Left solely to the organizations involved. 

Mr. Thompson. The local unions here who decide to assist the local by 
ardoring wlint Is commonly called a sympathetic strike, is that within the 
power of the local union and the International? 

Mr. Fitzp.vtuu k. U is within the power of the local under the jurisdiction 
of the International if tlu\v are such. If they are local unions of the American 
Federatl(ui of l.abor, then comply with llieir own laws and rules in that 
regard. 

Mr. Thompson. T>(H's the (’hlcngo Fe<leratlon of Labor have power, and does 
It ever at any of Its meetings by vote of those iiresent delegate or advise unions 
to either go on a strike or because of the grievances (hat they have themselves, 
or advise unions to assist others by sympathetic strikes? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Not directly. We might suggest or advise that It Is to 
the beat Interests of the Movement, if they are Involved, it is to the best In¬ 
terest to stand together; u'e might take some advisory action of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. And a great many strikes occur, <lo they not, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
in the city, not because of causes or complaints or grievances against the em¬ 
ployer, but because of differences of opinion among certain international unions 
as to jurisdiction of^^ork? Do those strikes ever occur in Chicago? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes; I think it is possible strikes of that kind have hap¬ 
pened. 
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Mr. Thompson. Is the power of your organlr-atlon in reference to this any 
different than in reference to any other strikes? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the power of your organization in regard to Jurisdictional 
strikes as broad as the power, or, rather, as broad—the word “ power ” Is not 
appropriate—Is your Jurls<Iictlon as broad as that of the American Federation 
of Labor? 

Jlr. Fitzpatrick. I think it is about on a par with that of the American 
Federation of I.abor. The American Fisleratlon of Labor has no more control 
over an international organization than the Cliicago Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. But tlie American Federation of I.abor has a building trades 
department, and yipii say It is to take up Jurisdictional troubles. Have you such 
a department in your organization? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Not witliin. There Is a local of the building trades depart¬ 
ment of the American Federation of I.ubor wldcii comprises that group of build¬ 
ing trailes that are also under the board of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally, are the Jurisdictional building troubles in Chicago 
taken up by the building trades council? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Also as far a.s building trades are concerned. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Anil In matters and troubies of that cliaracter it is generally 
assumeil liy your body that tlup building trades council will take charge of the 
matter. Is It not? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. That the local unions will try to agree among themselves, 
ami If they can not agree they will tidce it up through their international organi- 
lation, and If it can not be adjusted there, then to the building trades department 
of tile .American Federation of Labor, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you nnj power in a strike of that kind, a jurisdictional 
strike, to terminate it, or order it to bo terminated, or is your power the same In 
thni respect us with reference to other .strikes? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. We have no power to either start or finish any strike. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as your liody is concerned, there is no check, of course, 
atpparently, on jurisdlcllonal strikes. What power, so far as you know. In the 
organizations of the labor world—the American Federation of Labor, the Illi¬ 
nois Federntioii of Labor, or your organization—what power or check Is there on 
sm h strikes? 

Mr. Fitzp.ctrick. It Is within the international organization, the local union of 
till' international organization. 

Mr. Thompson. They are a power unto themselves? 

.Mr. Fitzpatrick. By their vote they say whether they will engage In a strike 
of whether they will terminate It. 

Mr. Thompson. In your position as president of the Chicago Fisleratlon of 
laihor you have had occasion to come In contact with the conditions of labor tn 
various industries in the vicinity of Chicago more or less, have yon not? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes; somewhat. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the condition of labor, generally speaking. In the 
vicinity of Chicago? In some places Is the condition favorable, in your opinion, 
and others unfavorable? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Yes. 

Mr. 'Thompson. If they are; in what places, In what Industries? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think In the organized trades the condition Is good; I 
think In the unorganized ocnpatlons that It Is bad—very bad. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that true generally, or are there exceptions to either of 
those fields? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think It is pretty general. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of any field, say. specific field, wherein unor¬ 
ganized labor Is well situated, or do you know of any field wherein organized 
labor Is not well situated? 

Mr. BTtzpatbick. I do not know of any field where unorganized labor Is well 
situated. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of the Link Belt Co.? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any knowledge—definite knowledge—of the condi¬ 
tion of labor there? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. I think It is bad. 

Mr. Thompson. On what Is that opinion of yours based, Mr. Fitzpatrick? 
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Mr Fitzpatbick. On that the control, the control of the men who manage 
that concern, Is so decisive that they are Just like parts of the Industry. They 
start and stop with the Industry, They do not amount to any more than that 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any investigation, or is this opinion which 
you have, Mr. Fitzpatrick, caused by complaints of the men or In a general sur¬ 
vey of the field? u . ... 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Well, In the general survey. I know something about the 
plant. I live very close to It, and know the conditions that have existed there 
for a number of years. 

Mr. Thompson. There has been some complaint, Mr. Fitzpatrick, on the 
part of some of I ho community us to the government of labor unions. Gener¬ 
ally, unions are democratic bodies and are handled as such, are they not? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. I tliink, iilwiiys. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the same safeguards used In the voting and giving the 
cxpre.sslon to tlie will of the ineniber In union bodies as there Is In the States, 
to see that the voter I'xiire.sse.s his opinion—his voice? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. And all the rules in regards to giving the expression is 
within the hands of the members themselves. If they find that the rules are 
Olipresslve they can change them and make them to their own liking. 

Mr. Thompson. But It Is alleged that In various meetings that the union 
members are afraid to get up and express their opinion—they fear coercion— 
and that at the voting there la no protection such as a secret bailot wouid afford 
to a iiiemher In passing on resolutions or in electing men to office. What have 
you to .say, from your experience, in regard to that matter? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Of course you say “ it Is allegetl,” ami I think it is alleged 
by the Chicago press. I don’t think you will find any statements of that kind 
in the piihllcallons of the trade-unions of the country. 

Mr. Thompson. Then In your opinion the members of the trades-unions have 
the same opportunity to express their opinion without coercion in regard to the 
govermiient of their bodies as the citizen does in tlie State? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Of cour.se, In the State, Mr. Fitzpatrick, it has been found 
necessary in order to protect the voter from the coercion of the ordinary poli¬ 
tician to provide the secret ballot, such ns the Australian ballot, and to pro¬ 
vide a primary law by which candidates may be nominated by the people, and 
other similar laws. As far as you know, are any laws of such a character 
adopted by the unions In order to protect the free expression of the opinion of 
the member? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. I think most of the organizations resort to the Australian 
voting sy.stem. Some of them may not, but I think the majority of them do; 
and 1 think Hint they generally recognize the principle of the Initiative and 
referendum on all Important questions. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, in your opinion- 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. And ns far as the primary is concerned, my experience 
with the organizations in the city of Chicago Is that the primaries In the labor 
organization have been a free-for-all. 

Mr. Thompson. A free-for-all? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. That anybody who wants to name himself for any office has 
the privilege of so doing. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it your opinion that it would be a good thing to those 
unions who have not the Australian ballot or the secret ballot, and who have 
not a referendum, to adopt such In the government of their bodies? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Oh, I think it Is best to let them determine It for them¬ 
selves as to what particular way they want to adjust their own matters. 

Mr. Thompson. And in your opinion would that be a good way to handle 
their affairs, from your personal standpoint? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Well, now, that Is a question as to the conditions that sur¬ 
round the union. Tliey may be able to devise even a better way. If they 
could, why, I would rather see them devise the better way. 

Mr. Thompson. Y’ou believe in the protection of the ballot, then. Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick, have you made a study of the condition of industry as to whether unrest 
exists or not In the industry here in Chicago and generally throughout the 
country? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Yes; I think 1 have got considerable. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe there is considerable unrest? 

Mr. FiTZPATBicK.'*Ies. 
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Mr. Thompson. What, In your opinion, are the causes of it, and what would 
you recommend as remedies which are within the power of this commission to 
recommend to Congress—I mean something not Utopian, but practical. 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Why, I think the unrest which exists among the workers, 
both organized and unorganized, is the control which big business lias over not 
only Industrial affairs but public affairs; that grip which they have on the 
affairs of government and which they use against the workers continuously 
and everlastingly causes a disrest—an unrest among the workers to get from 
uialer that—tliat eontral, that h()lding down, wlilch they liave held for so long. 

Mr. Thompson. And how would you meet that? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Well, I—I don’t know Just exactly how we are going to 
meet it, only that we will find a way out. The workers of the world have always 
been oppressed and they have always iK-en able to find relief, and I think 
that Just us the heavy hand is laid on the back of the worker of our day and 
time that he will be able to devise the ways and means for getting out from 
underneath It. 

Mr. Thompson. Do yon believe, Mr. Fitzpatrick, that an Industrial council— 
say a Federal Industrial council—with power to Investigate labor comlltlons 
and with iiower to conciliate and mediate and to arbitrate on request of the 
parties would assist in reaching a solution of some of the troubles which exist 
to-day in the industrial world? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Well, of course, if we had the proper kind of conditions— 
if we hud the proiier kind of employers or had the proper kind of public 
officials to form a board of that kind—It might be helpful to some extent, but 
I think you will have to go some before you will reach that stage. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe that truth would come out In those troubles, do 
you not? 

Mr. IciTZP-ATRicK. Believe what? 

Mr. Thompson. You believe the truth should be ascertained—that the facts 
should be ascertained? 

Mr. PiTZP.ATRiCK. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, having an Impartial body. If such body could be found, 
which would make a fair investigation of the facts In any dispute would be a 
good thing, would It not? 

Mr. Fitzp.vtbk k. If you could have the truth brought out and then published 
and not twist and distort It, It would be helpful; but our experience Is that you 
don’t get that no matter how well intentloned the commission would be, no 
matter what altruistic motives may be ascribed to It, there are other forces In 
the country that are able to circumvent It. 

Mr. Thompson. Upon what experience Is this opinion based? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. In dealing with these questions In Chicago here and trying 
to get the truth to the public and In a good many cases and falling absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. But you have not dealt In that matter with a Federal com¬ 
mission, have you? You have not dealt In regard to those matters with any 
Federal commission? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Not with the Federal commission; no, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Or any State commission? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Oh, I think we have; not Investigating; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a believer in conciliation and mediation? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And arbitration where the parties want It? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Arbitration where they can have ojien and aboveboard 
arbitration, not where the arbitrators can be purchaseil by the fellow who has 
got the most Influence. We disagree or disapprove of the controlled umpire 
In arbitration, and that has been all our difficulty with arbitration. Is that the 
employer would resist the appointment of the umpire until they felt pretty sure 
they had the man they wanted, 

Mr. Thompson. And you are not, then, advocating the use of a third man In 
arbitration, or what are your theories as to the method of handling arbitration, 
as to whether It should be sporadic and accidental, as It were, when a dispute 
arises, or whether the arbitration Is best in the hands of a body who would act 
for an industry, we will say. and In such case would not call In a third man, or 
have you any opinion on that to express? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. I think some of the preliminary stages of conciliation and 
mediation do the best of the whole program. If the men can get together and 
find out where their rights and Interest and equalities between both parties 
lie and then proceed along that line, that Is the best possible way of settling 
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adjustment. Arbitration Is not so .satisfactory, breause If the employer—If the 
award happens to be averse to the interests of tiie employer, he has kind of got 
it up his sleeve and Is always lookini; to take ailvantage. If the worker feels 
tlie award went against liitii, lie lias U up his sleeve, and he Is waiting for a time 
when he Is going to solve llie.se ipiestlons without that kind of a decision against 
him. Arbitration Is not allogether sutisfaetory. It is a means to an end. 

Mr. TiioMi-so.N. 'J'ake eases where an arbitration board is established for an 
Industry as such, that the arbitrators sit more or less pomianently—not sit 
every day—what I iiietin are the ones to be called upon in case a controversy 
arises; that in sneli eases the third niaii Instead of deciding the thing—taking 
the autliorlty to decide himself linniedlately—does all he can to get the other 
two arbitrators to agree with one another and get them from time to time nearer 
together, and then only linally gives a decision when they can’t agree. Would 
that kind of aiidlralioii appeal to you as being a good proposition? 

Mr. FiTzi'.vruicK. 1 think it would be better than some of the tactics that have 
been calleil arbitratioiis in Chicago. 

Mr. 'riioMi'soN. Would or would not that be better tlian just having an equally 
divided hoard of arbitrators with no authority anywhere to Anally make a 
deciding vole? 

Mr. FiT.'.cATUtcK. I don't like the proposition of having a power anywhere to 
decide that ve have got to do this, that, or the other. I don’t like that scheme 
of things at all. I Ihlnk that Just as long as you develop that kind of power 
and put it some phi<e, that you are going to have more or less trouble. When 
yon get to the posillon y<iu are going to put that power to make the decision, 
we will have to have a dlA'ercnt hunian family than we have on the earth at the 
pre.stuit tlinc. It wouldn’t do any time In the past, and we may have to go along 
some time Into the future before we have that kind of a human family on the 
face of the earth that would be practical. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course an industry is for the production of commodities 
for human being use. In your opinion, does the Introduction of the union into 
un esiabllshmeut have any efftKit, eltlier favorable or unfavorable, on the Indus¬ 
try us such? 

Mr. Fitzpatiiick. I think where reasonable, intelligent conditions have ob¬ 
tained lhat the unionization of the men would bo most practical and bring the 
best possible resnils. 

Mr. Thompson. Itld you hear Mr. Plez’s testimony the other day? 

Mr. FiTZP.c'iurcK. I heard part of it. 

Mr. Thompson. In tliut resitect—In respect to that question. In respect to 
that question, did you hear his testimony? 

Mr. Fitzpatiiick. Yes; 1 heard him make a statement In regard to the activi¬ 
ties of the union within his plant, and in Bguring the thing over in my own 
mind I have come to the conclusion I hat that is all right for Mr. Plez’s position, 
because Mr. Plcz entered Into the industry In that kind of way and for that 
puriiose, ns I understand It, and his view and his whole being Is commercialized, 
and it is making proBt—making good in tlie eyes of the directors and stock¬ 
holders of the concern—ami as he goes out in the market to purchase his differ¬ 
ent kinds of material and other things for his plant he goes on the one-eighth 
of a cent or one-Bfteenth of a cent and all tliose things in doing it. They are 
In his mind when he is purchasing or making a deal In the Interest of the con¬ 
cern of which he is a part. He la tlie hired man, you understand, to do that 
thing, and when he deals with labor he deals with labor In the same fashion. 
Labor is a thing. It Is not human, so far as he is concerned. That Is his whole 
mind; his whole make-up. 

Commissioner 0’Connkt.l. He loses slgtit of the human side of the producer. 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Absolutely. He can’t bring within his mind’s eye that the 
person who works in the factory, that operates that machine, that that la a 
human being. He loses sight of that entirely. He thinks that Is a part of the 
machinery to start it or stop it, or to do some other thing in connection with it. 
He has no idea there may be a wife and children back of that man working in 
his factory out there. It does not enter his mind. As far as his plant Is con¬ 
cerned out there, tliey have a nice green lawn In front, boxes of flowers In front 
of the stenographers’ windows to took out over the place; automobile drive 
around in front when you go by on the street car that is fine to look at. Abso¬ 
lutely nice. But get back down in there with the factory help and then see the 
conditions that exltf there. 

Commissioner OTIonneix. No flowers in the factory? 
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Mr. Fitzpateick. Very few. They may have some kind of iron design they 
are making for the ornamentation of a park fence or sometlilng of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. What opinion have you with reference to whether or not the 
introcluction of a union into a piant ieads to friction and antagonism between 
the men in it and the management? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. Weil, where the commercial spirit is so Intrencheii in the 
minds and the hearts of tlie men who run that business you liave got a liard 
situation. But In other Industries, where tlie men want to do the rigid thing 
and want to tie on an e<iuui basis with their competitors and others, then a 
union can go along and be of great value and assistance, botli to the worker and 
to tile employer. 

Now, tiiere are two kinds of employers. There are employers who want to 
deal fairly and squarely witli tlie public, wltli tlieir enqiloyoes, with tlieir cus¬ 
tomers, and everybody. And tliere is the labor skinner, tlie fellow wlio is 
grinding and conniving and sclieining and gouging every place that lie possibly 
can. It does not make any difl'erence wiietlier lie can squeeze a lialf cent out 
on some commodity that lie is laircliaslug or wiietlier he can squeeze a lialf cent 
out of tlie lives of tlie men in tlie factory. 

Mr. Thompson. Most business to-day, Mr. Fitzimtrlck, is a competitive propo¬ 
sition, is it not—most business? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally speaking, one competitor has to meet the price for 
ills article that the other competitor is willing to make; is tliat generally true, 
ill your opinion? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. Well, it cuts quite a figure. 

Mr. Thompson. Consequently an employer can not pay more for ids raw 
material and for his labor tlian what he can get back from tlie consumer and 
at the same time survive and have his business go ahead, can lie? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. Well, of course, when you apply all of Hint on the side of 
labor, and I guess labor is pretty generally taken advantage of. For instance, 
1 understand tliat the labor tliat goes into the making up of a high-class pair of 
shoes—we will say a $u ptdr of slioe.s—I am Informed by practical men in that 
Imsiness that the labor going into the make-up of that $5 shoe would be about 
O.'i cents, and the material would not lie much more than that. And then for 
handling and selling and all of that there Is another added price, and altogether, 
to put tlie $5 shoe in the hands of tlie consumer, it w'ould cost about—less than 
.S'i.lio or thereabouts. And then the purchaser of the shoe is mulcted to the 
extent of the other half. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you think that the saving- 

Mr. Fitzpateick. Now, the shoe manufacturers will grind the faces off the 
workers in order to hold them dowm to the very last iioint; will not let them get 
abvove that (15 cents which enters into the manufacture of the shoe; try to keep 
pu.shlng them below that all the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, as a general proposition, it is true that the em¬ 
ployer must be able to sell the labor at a profit. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. They do; leave It to them. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, from your exrierlence us a leader of organ¬ 
ized labor, Mr. Fitzpatrick—or, at least, what is your opinion with reference 
to the necessity or not of a financial responsibility on behalf of the union 
toward employers? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Thompson. What opinions have you with reference to whether or not 
there should be a financial responsibility on behalf of unions toward employers? 
That Is to say, whether in case they have a contract and violate It they should 
be made to stand for any damages, for Instance, that the employer suffers? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. I think that the labor organizations have made mistakes 
when they haven’t exacted that kind of a requirements from the employer. I 
think If we undertook to collect damages for violation of contract on the part 
of employers we would have some money coming to us. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe. In your opinion, it would be a good thing for 
organized labor and the employers to enter into contracts, give bonds to one 
another, to stand liable In money damages for the failure of either party to 
keep the contract? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. Every instance that I know of where labor organizations 
have been willing to put up the bonds the employer has always dodged It. 

Mr. Thompson. Always dodged It? 
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Mr. Fir/PATKiCK. Yes. « 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had experience with such instances? 

Mr. Fir/PATiiioK. Yes. I have seen employers bluffing around and wanting to 
have a bond, and when the organization was ready to furnish the bond the em¬ 


ployer neatly sidestepped the proposition. .... 

Mr Thompson. In oi-der that we may understand you, you have a Ijellef, 
however, as a mutter of jour opinion, that a llnancial responsibility on behalf 
of both parties Is a good thing? 

Mr. Fitzpatukk. I tlilidc that the labor organizations are more determined 
to etirrv out their contracts, their agreements, even if they do It at .some dis¬ 


advantage. 

Mr. l^oMPSo.N. 
dal re.spousihility 


How would you interijret that or put that In terms of flnan- 
? Would you say that they should give bonds or other finan¬ 


cial guaranties or not? 

Mr. Fi izi'ATitica. Where they enter Into- 


Mr, THOMP.SON. A contract. 

Mr. FnzpAiui(;K. A mutual contract? 


Mr. Tiio.MP.soN. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzpviihck. I do not know just exactly what effect It would have. I 
think that the .spirit that the men of labor have when they go Into a contract 
Is that they give their word of honor in that situation, and that is much better 
than their bond or anything else that they could use. If it became necessary, I 
think iH)sslbly organizations- 

Mr. 'I’liojupsoN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Cludrnmn Wai..sh. Mr. Welnstoek would like to ask a question or two. 

Comml.ssloner Wkin.siock. In the course of our hearings, Mr. Fitzpatrick, In 
various cities, we have had an opportunity to listen to quite a good many non- 
utdon employers, emiiloyers who are opposed to the recognizing or dealing with 
the unions. I have brlelly summarized the reasons they have offered for refrain¬ 
ing to recognize thrae unions. I am very sure this commls.sion will be very 
glad indeed to have your answer, ns an intelligent representative of labor, to 
these charges that were made against unions, and the reasons given by em¬ 
ployers why they would not deal with them. Briefly, these are among the 
reasons that have been offered: 

First. The representatives of unions are largely engagetl In graft, or that 
they are blackmailers. 

Second. Unions resort to violence In strikes and become lawbreakers. 


Third. That they break agreements. 

Fourth. That the strong unions make unreasonable and unfair demands 
against employers. 

J’lfth. That they stand for the diminishing output, which makes for the 
dead level among the workers. 

Sixth. That they are disloyal to the State because they object to their mem^ 
hers joining the National Guard. 

Seventh. That the Innocent employers are very frequently seriously Injured 
by jurisdictional dlsimtes, as In the case of the brlckmakers, which ease has 
been referred to os one of those Instances. 

And. finally, that the unions are Irresponsible and the employers are, on the 
other hand, responsible. 

Now, take these up seriatim, and we will be very glad Indeed to get what 
answer you care to make to these various statements made on the other side. 
For instance, the case of graft In unions. 

Chairman Wai..sh. One at a time, perhaps, would be better. 

Commissioner WErNsTocK. It would be of Interest to this commission to know 
what action unions take officially to deal with that problem. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I think where organizations would find any semblance of 
graft that they would Immediately eradicate It 

Commissioner Weinstock. Could you furnish this commission, Mr. Fitzpat¬ 
rick, with Instances where grafters have been punished by the unions and 
expelled? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, I can not recall offhand where graft has been proved. We 
hear a great deal of charges aliout graft, but we do not get any evidence of 
graft We find that the employers are Interested In possibly undoing some 
labor official who has been .successful in manipulating the affairs of his organi¬ 
zation, and it Is to the employer’s Interest to undo him, and they make the 
charge of graft, or.tomethlng else, against him; then the newspapers carry 
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that to the public, and they try to discredit the trouble. But to come right 
down to the real proof of graft, where Is It? 

Now, for Instance, we have 260 organizations afSUated with the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. Kach of these 260 organizations have anywhere from 9 
to 11 officers, which makes quite a group of men. The Chicago Kecord-Herald 
for the last three or four weeks has been working night and day trying to get 
something to hook onto some of the men connected with the Inlmr organizations. 
They have named three or four organizations In all of the search and re-search 
amongst all of the officers of these labor organizations. They have named three 
or four organizations and among them are—they liave named five or six and 
three or four are Irresponsible organizations; they are not affiliated with any 
body, not Identified with any body; they are free-lances, and what they do In the 
community Is charged up to organized labor movements. They have got one or 
two officers of the organizations that have been connected with that pos¬ 
sibly, and they have had the graft charges, and if they were able to get any 
more you may rest assured that they would have them. They would have their 
front pages teeming with that kind of Information. 

Now, out of several thousand officers of labor organizations, they have only 
been able to charge supposed graft to one or two men. But Instead of going 
through the proper channels and bringing that fellow to ,1ustlce ns a lawbreaker, 
they do not do that. T'hey want to destroy the whole labor movement be¬ 
cause one or two men hajipen to fall down here or there or elsewhere. They 
use the combinetl power of the press, newspapers, magazines, and other things 
to destroy it because of them. 

Commissioner Weinstock. On the question of violence in strikes, Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick. what Is your answer to that? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. If you find violence on the part of any labor organization 
In the city of Chicago In a strike, organized violence, I would like to see It. In 
any of the strikes that have happened In the city of Chicago—the stockyards 
strike, the teamsters’ strike, the newsiiaper strike, or any of these other strikes 
that have happeneil—organized violence on the part of labor organizations was 
not known. There may be here and there a misguided member of some labor 
organization who has hurled a brick or struck a man a blow In argument, or 
something of that kind may have happened, but not to any extent. 

But what do we find on the other side? We find organized violence. We find 
these employers’ associations, these blacklisting Institutions that they have here, 
resorting to every possible means that they can to create turmoil and strife on 
the streets of the city of Chicago. Take, for Instance, the employers’ assiX’la- 
tion during the teamsters’ strike; what did they do? They brought men in and 
paraded them around the streets of the city of Chicago In coal wagons with pick¬ 
ax handles and blackjacks, and with guns, and marched them up and down 
and marched them around the old courthouse over at Washington and La Salle 
Streets just to Incite riots on the streets of the city of Chicago; and they had a 
group of respectables, the high-class citizenship of the city of Chicago, In the 
governor’s office at Springfield; members of the manufacturers’ association, of 
the employers’ association. In the governor’s office In Springfield, hoping that 
the riots that they would be able to precipitate on the streets of the city of 
Chicago would necessitate a telegram from the sheriff for assistance, and that 
the employers would be there in the office to Insist that the militia might be 
sent Into the city of Chicago to quell the riot on the part of the workers. That 
Is an actual happening. 

Now, then. In the newspaper war, this situation was manipulated by the news¬ 
paper iiubllshers’ as.soclutlon to destroy the unions of the workmen In the print¬ 
ing plants in the city of Chicago, where the agreements were absolutely violated 
without regard to the conditions that were agreed to and subscribed to; they 
shoveil those things aside and precipitated a war in the streets of the city of 
Chicago. 

And the newspaper publishers’ association, I think If you will go to the—If 
you will secure the minutes of the new'spaper publishers’ association during the 
time that that fight was on to disrupt the pressmen’s organization. If you can 
get their minutes I think you will find a good deal of Information as to how 
organized violence Is operated on the part of the employers. I think that If you 
will go to tlie coroner’s record of Cook County that you will find there In the 
records of the coroner’s office that the agents of the newspaper publishers’ asso¬ 
ciation purchased guns in quantities and threw them on the table and told the 
fellows that they brought In here—Irresponsible characters, no matter where 
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they could pick them up, brought them in here, clothed them with the authority 
of u special police or a deputy sheriff, and then told them to go into that room 
and pick up their arms, guns or blackjacks or knives, and whatever they wanted, 
and then walked out on the streets of the city of Chicago and murdered Inno¬ 
cent citizens. I think that the coroner’s records of the city of Chicago would 
make that statement stand up. 

Commissioner VVeinstwk. Is this commission to understand, Mr. Fitzpat¬ 
rick, that all this wa.s done before there had been any violence committed at 
all, that they took llie InltiativeY 

Mr. FiTzeAi nn K. Tlaa e wa.sn’t any violence. 

ConimissloniM- W’EiNstooK. If there was no violence, what occasioned all this? 

Mr. Fri'zi'ATRic'K. To < au.se trouble, to discourage and dishearten and weaken 
the nam who were Involved in the controversy, 

(ioinmissloner Wein.stock. To Intimidate them? 

Mr. Ii’nzeATiticK. For instance, the trouble started in tlie Hearst papers, and 
the ollkar.s of the union w(‘re there urging and requesting and Insisting that 
lh(‘ agreemeids and arrangtunents with the orgaidzatlon be followed out. And 
when the time came that the newsiaiper publishers’ association had decided 
that this llglit would start from different places within the pressroom of the 
Hearst papers, the ollieers—I’addy T.avin, the notorious strike-breaking police 
olllelid of the police force of the city of Chicago, was In the basement there 
with all of his nten, his lieutenants and his henchmen, to start the trouble. 
And they picked iq) the ollie(“rs of the union who were there. Insisting that 
their agreements l)e curried oul, an<l they carried them out bodliy and threw 
them out on tlie street, thinking that the other men would resent such tactics 
of that kind. Hut tlu^y didn’t. They said, “ AH rlglit. If you are going to use 
brutality and organized violence of tlmt kind we will have to grit our teeth 
and bear It,” and they did. 

(tommissioner Weinsi'ock. Your statement, then, Mr. Fitzpatrick, is that 
you deny the charge that organized labor in the city of Chicago resorts to 
violence? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. And, in contradiction of that, that the eraployerst’ associa¬ 
tions, their blacklisting divisions tiuit they have, resort to organizetl violence. 

For Instance, the Association of Commerce will not become embroilerl In a 
controversy with labor organizations. Not at all; they leave that to the other 
division. This Institution Is presided over by a man b.v the name of Webster; 
and this ono presided over by a man by the name of Dudley Taylor; and an¬ 
other one over here In the Medinidi Temple building. These under-organiza¬ 
tions are the ones who carry on tlmt kind of work. The Association of Com¬ 
merce Itself won’t do that. It is engaged in a very high and holy undertak¬ 
ing. It la Interested In vocational edncation. It is Interested In regulation 
of truffle. It la Interested in the City Heautiful, and all manner of that kind. 
But when the employers want to serve notice on the forces of government In 
the city of Chicago, or In the county of Cook, or in the State of Illinois, then 
It Is the big men of the Association of Commerce who get up a committee of the 
citizens; and Mr. Simpson, of .Marshall Field & Co.; and Mr. Hosenwald, of 
Sears-Hoebuek; Mr. Thorne, of Montgomery Ward & Co.—they will get a com¬ 
mittee, and they will call upon the mayor, and they will make protest. Their 
protest is nothing more or less ttiun serving notice of what they want done. 
It Is Indirect notka? to the chief of {sdice; it is indirect notice to the sheriff’s 
office: It Is an Indirect notice to the courts as to what they expect when these 
matters come up before them. That Is the way the thing is done. 

The Union League Club down here: You could not expect that the Union 
League Club would bo guilty of oimnly coming in contact with any situation 
of that kind. Of course not. Btit they will invite the assistant chief of police 
down to dinner there, and he will come and have his meals, and he will meet 
Mr. Simpson, or Mr. Thorne, or Mr. Hosenwald, or some other mister. You 
don’t have to tell him polntblank what you expect, and there Is the situation 
In existence. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.i.. Would you term that graft, In a sense? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. How? 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Would you terra that graft. In a sense? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Well, I don’t know as you could call It graft. Some of the 
ex-pollce offlclals of the city of Chicago are reckoned ns being millionaires, but 
they were never qmmsed of grafting. I would not want to accuse them of 
that, either. ^ 
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Commissioner Weinstock. I gather from your testimony, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
that your attitude is this, that If violence has hajiitened It has been in the 
nature of an offensive action on the part of the employers or their agents, and 
a defensive action on the part of the workers. You deny that the workers have 
ever used offensive violence. 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Now, In the matter of the alleged cliarge of break¬ 
ing agreements, Mr. Fitzpatrick, what can you tell us about that? Do you 
know of any Instances where unions have deliberately broken their agn-e- 
meiits? 

Mr. Fitzpatbick. Where unions have? 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. No; I don’t know of one instance where an organization 
has dl.sregar(led its relations under an agreement. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any instances- 

Mr. k'lTzpATnicK. I know I have come in contact with many situations where 
I Ihink tile employers have manipulated llie situation to compel tlie organiza¬ 
tion to violate their agretnnents. Tliey liuve made tile conditions under tlie 
jigreement almost Inlminan or unbearalile. 

Commissioner WErNsrocK. Do you know of any instances on record where 
tile employers have broken agreements? 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. Well, I could not name tliem offhand. I know that the 
Cliieago Federation of Lalior often 1ms to exert Itself to its fullest extent to 
insist on the living up to the agreements on the part of employers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are tliere any sucli instances of record? 

Commissioner 0'(,'onnell. You say tlie Chicago newspapers have broken 
tlielr contracts? 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I thouglit I understood you to say tliat. 

Sir. Fitzpatkick. Yes. 

Coinml.ssloner Weinstock. Can you furnish this commission, Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
with a list of instances where employers broke agreements? 

Mr. Fitzpatkick. I tliink I would be able to get some information on that 
scon'. The particular om' would be the newspaiier piilillsliers’ association. 

Cominlssioner tl’CoNNELL. If you can, we would appreciate it. 

(Mr. Fitzpatrick subsequently sent in the following communication:) 


Feuekatiok of Labor, 
Chicago, III., October 6, IbUi. 

.Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

tiecretary. United .states Comminnion on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

Mv Dear Sie; I recelveil your letter in regard to my failure to submit list of 
instanci's where employers broke agreements, and in reply will say I am glad 
now to have occasion to comply. 

I think It will be only nece.ssary to submit three In.stances where large and 
vital Interests in the community were Involved. We contend that If the large 
interests so recklessly violate agreements it proves the tendency of lesser con¬ 
cerns to follow suit. 

Our assertion that employers violated agreements is directed against the 
Chicago Packing Houses, commonly known as the “ Beef Trust,” v. The Amal¬ 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen; Montgomery Ward & Co, V. The 
Garment Workers; and the Newspaper Publishers’ Association of Chicago v. 
Pressmen and Stereotypers’ Local Unions. 

Yours, very sincerely. 


John Fitzpatrick. 


Commissioner Weinstock. Now, the alleged charge that the strong unions 
make unreasonable demands and are extortionate In their attitude, what have 
you to say on that score? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. I suppose you would have to define what unreasonable was. 
If these men were asking for something they were not entitled to, that might be 
considered unreasonable, but what Is there that workers might ask for that Is 
unreasonable? 

Ciommlssioner Weinstock. He might ask for wages greater than the Industry 
could bear; he might ask for hours that were shorter than In the Industry In 
other parts of the country, or restrictions that would be a serious handicap to 
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the Industry In competition with other Industries of other States and other 
loo&lltiGS4 

Mr. Fitzpateick. Well, I think the records would show that the stronger the 
organization becomes the more conservative it becomes. It goes more Into 
Investigating, in finding details !ind facts, and In determining the situation and 
being guided acconlingly. I don’t think the statement would stand. 

Commissioner WErNSTocK. That Is, you would want .specific instances? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. I don’t think It exists. I don’t think the strong organiza¬ 
tion makes any unreasonable demands anywhere. The stronger the organiza¬ 
tion becomes the more likely It would he to Investigate and get the facts before 
It would make any kinil of move. Tlie small organization might become In¬ 
volved In some kimi of erratic move, but I don’t think that would be possible 
on the part of tlie largi'r organization or powerful organization. I think us an 
organization lieconies stronger tiiat they are more conservative and careful 
with the power tliat comes into their possession. An Irresponsible organization 
will go off and do this, lluit, or the other thing, and are not responsible to any¬ 
body. You will not get lliat on tlie part of the big organizations and the strong 
organizations. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the matter of the allegeil diminished output, 
making for tlie dead level, what Is the answer to that cliarge? I)o the unions 
stand for the limitation of the amount of work a man shall do In a given time? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. 1 don’t think that that is ever prescribed In the laws of an 
organization. The organization says that the membership will perform a real 
day’s work for a reasonable amount of compensation. That Is about the pro¬ 
gram mnv. Tliat is about the program. But suppose that the—suiipose an 
organization would say to its ineinbers, “This group of employers are only 
willing to pay so much a day for the amount of energy, mental and physical, 
we are going to exert. We are going to give them that In full, we are going to 
give them the full measure of that amount of money.” It does not mean that 
tile worker Is going to let the employer prescribe the amount of compensation 
for the day’s work and then go In and toil long and hard and exliuust himself 
mentally and pliyslcally and practically deplete himself In a few years under 
cireumstanees of that kind. It is not reasonable to expect. The employer 
won’t do it In his dealings with Ids commodity. The employer’s commodity Is a 
production which he Is manufacturing, if you go into his place to-day he will 
tell you the price per yard or per foot or per pound, whatever It is, and you 
have to give him his price, and all you get Is that much, and you are very 
lucky If he hasn’t gotten the measure llxeil on you or the scales. Y’ou are very 
lucky. But, on the other hand, they want to get the worker’s product, which Is 
Ids labor, and want to get It unlimited for the amount of money that they want 
to prescribe as a day’s pay. That Is the situation. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do I understand you also deny the charge of 
allegeil dlndnlshed output? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is the attitude of your union where em¬ 
ployers voluntarily, for higher efficiency, pay men more than the minimum wage? 
Suppose the minimum wage Is ,$3 a day, and supiaise the employer. In order to 
encourage his workers and show appreciation of their efforts, should pay some 
men $3.25 and some $3.50, what action. If any, would be taken on the part of 
the union In a case of that sort? Would they object to the man being paid above 
the minimum, or demand that all shall receive whatever maximum Is paid any 
Individual worker for higher efiiclency? 

Mr. Fitzp.vteiok. Organizations never put a limit on the earning capacity of 
the Individual. They do establish a mlniimim rate of wage which no man doing 
that particular class of work ought to go below and ought to get all above that 
he can earn. The proposition, while It is a big, broad, humane proposition as 
advanced by the organizations, tlie employers take advantage of our minimum 
and make It their maximum, and agree among themselves that “when the 
organization fixes Its minimum we will make It our maximum, and we will hold 
pur good men down to the level of the poorest In the proposition, and try to 
punish that good man by holding 1dm down to the level of the lowest, and see 
11 we won’t get a revulsion of feeling and a kick over the traces and break up 
the situation.” 

Commissioner Weinstock. I don’t think It works out that way. 

Mr. Fitzpateick. That Is our experience with It. 

Commissioner IffciNSTOCK. This question has been tested In Australia. At 
Sydney, Australia, I had a statement of a very large employer on that point. He 
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said when the law first went Into operation fixing a minimum, he, being a furni¬ 
ture manufacturer, cut his men down to the ievel of the bottom, and two things 
happened. When he cut his 12-shllllng man down to the level of the lO-shilllng 
man he didn’t get 12 shillings’ worth of work. The man lessened his exertions. 
The second thing was, he found that his competitor took out his best people and 
ofrer(*d tliem a premium. Tlie result is that to-day 65 per cent of the workers 
receive more than the minimum. The same law will operate the same in this 
country, because human nature is the same. 

Mr. PiTzpATBicK. The only answer to that is this, that employers In Australia 
are not ns well organized as big business in the United States. 

Commissioner Weikstock. They are better organized, because the Govern¬ 
ment encourages them to organize. 

Mr. PiTZPATBiCK. The situation here is that big business has control of the 
forces of I lie (Tovernment and don’t let unytliing get away from tliem. They 
manipulate that situation here wjiere they can’t get by. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Are there no people in your trade that get above 
the minimum wage fixed by the union? 

Mr. PiTZPATBicK. In some instances they may. It does not occur generally. 

Commissioner Weinstock. It is exceptional? 

Mr. PITZPATBICK. It is exceptional. I think in all the occupations the mini¬ 
mum is made the maximum, and that is all there is to it; and the fellow at the 
liead of the concern don’t understand that. Tliat Information hardly ever gets 
to Idm. It is manipulated by the superintendent and the manager and the sub- 
boss down below. The man at the head of the concern hardly ever knows of the 
jujustlces tliat have been practiced on the workers in the plant, and it very 
seldom gets to him. 

Comml.ssioner Weinstock. What la the answer to the charge that the unions 
stand for disloyalty to the State and in discouraging, and in some instances 
going as far as to forbid, its members from joining the National Guard? 

Mr. PITZPATBICK. I do not believe that condition exists anywhere. I think the 
records of some organizations would show that in the sixties where the organiza¬ 
tions were going along transacting their business when the war cry came along, 
they adjourned their organizations and went and enlisted in the Army, and then 
discontinued the operation of their organization until the Internal strife was 
over. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you know of any case, Mr. Fitzpatrick, where 
tliey had in tlielr by-laws a provision that the members are not to be permitted 
to joint the National Guard? 

Mr. PITZPATBICK. I do not know a single Instance in any organization In the 
city of Chicago where such a rule as that exists. 

Commissioner Wein.stock. Do you know of a case where a unionist has been 
expelled from the union because he did not Join the National Guard? 

Mr. PITZPATBICK. I do not. I haven’t any such information. But I do know 
that there is quite a resentment amongst the rank and file of the members of 
llie labor organizations in the city and elsewhere against the militia being 
used by the employers to defeat the purpose of organization. When the em¬ 
ployers find that their gunmen and thugs are not sufllclent to browlieat and 
discourage or dishearten the workers then they resort to the police force and 
then to the deputy sheriffs, and, in some Instances, the United States marshals 
have been used. And when that is not sufficient they try to use the militia, 
and where the militia of the State has not been sufliclently servile to carry out 
the edict of big business in a manner and form in which It wanted to use the 
militia that they have injected into the militia these gun men and others, and 
clothed with the authority of the militia, in order to do the dirty work in the 
name of the State. When a condition of that kind exists in this country it 
discredits the forces of the Government. The citizen, the average citizen, has 
not a revulsion of feeling against the militia as such, but against the purposes 
tor which it is used and iiermitted by the officers of the State to be used. They 
have nothing to complain about. Take for Instance in Colorado, when the 
Federal troops were sent Into Colorado, the striking miners thought it was a 
godsend. 

I have seen the times in Chicago here, when we would have thought the 
Federal troops coming in here to protect the citizenship against that kind of 
men that the employers’ association had there—would have looked upon the 
Federal troops as a good thing to save our homes and our wives and our 
children and our people from the depredations committed by those characters. 
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Coniinls-sloner Weinstock. Now', as to the charge, Mr. Fitzpatrick, that the 
innocent einpIoy<‘rs of union labor are at tinie.s seriously injurtsi through no 
fault of their own by Jurisiiictional disputes. Take this brickmakers case as an 
illustration, where I am told that bididing was paralyzed for 80 or 90 days 
and many men seriously crippled financially, and employers were the same 
way, througli absolulely no fault of fhoir own. 

Mr. PiTzrATBicjt. That I <lo not know ns the brickmakers’ case is just the 
kind of sltimtion tlial ougld lo be pre.senhal. There was a good deal in con¬ 
nection with that <'as(' (Imt it would not bring out an identical case that we 
ought to draw. An employer whose interests are Involved in a controversey 
iM'tween two orgnnizalions. that, of course, is a serious situation and a bad 
one. itnt I ilo not think tliut any labor organization gloats because some em¬ 
ployer’s Interests liapiK'ii to become involved in that way. I think that even 
while the orgatilzatiotis are wrangling over tlicse poltit that both sides, no 
inaltcr bow inlctit tlicy may be on gaining their itolnt, that tliey have serious 
itilcrcst in tlic ciniiloycr Ijelng Involved and tliey are willing to do almost any- 
tldtig tiiut would not lie an injury, but he happens to bo in the conflict. That 
is all. 

(ioinml.ssloner Weinstock. lie is between the upper and nether stone. 

Mr. Fnv.ei ritiCK. Ho Just happens to be in the situation at that particular 
period of tene. 

Coinnilsslonor Weinstock. Wliat is the remedy for tliat? 

Mr. Fn/.i'ATurcK. I think when we get a little bit fnrtlior along, in a differ¬ 
ent period of tilin', industry will settle down for a wlille and then labor organi¬ 
zations will lie able to adjust themselves to that situation. Of course, it is 
not going to stay tliat way. We can never hope that things are going to be 
satisfactory as long ns we are human beings on eartli. Things are going to 
lie clianged ever. But the Industry—the jurisdictional disputes are largely 
brought alioiit because of the cliange of the industry. And, of course, the em¬ 
ployer insisting on what he believes Is right and other things that are In¬ 
volved, and the organization, of course, believing that their rights are Involved, 
they are going to try to protect themselves while flglitlng each other. Of 
course, the rules of ttie trades, the regulations of the trades have got to be 
changed also. Men can’t he inovetl along like stones, they can’t be pushed from 
over here and over lliere, when their Interests seem to be Involved and jeopard¬ 
ized, they are going to try to see that they are protected. They are going to 
argue and wrangl(' and ipiarrel over thc.so things. It is not serious though. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In tlie matter of the final charge, that Is made 
by employers who object to dealing wltli organized labor, on the ground that 
they are responsilili' and organized labor Is not responsible, what answer have 
you to that? 

Mr. Fitzcatbick. I would like to find the responsible employers’ organization. 

Commissioner Weinsithk. Tlie employers as a rule Individually are re¬ 
sponsible and cun be made to meet tlielr obligations unless ruined. 

Mr. Fitzi'Atkick. A'es; lint lie won’t get into any organization and take his 
chances like the union man will in his organization. As soon as an employer 
gets Into an organization he lias got the advice of a group of attorneys that 
are back of it. They have always got an abundance' of that kind of brains at 
their fingers’ enils, and lie will tie advist'il as to the moves to make, and they 
will Incorporate or sometlilng else that will let tliem out as Individuals under 
the law as to what the organization may do. The union man, the citizen, the 
man who believes in respet't for the law, he does not want any Incorporation, 
he does not want to seek anything to protect him against the law, he Is willing 
to stand out In the open and respect the law and do things within the law. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I have hoard this reason offered, Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick, by union men ns to why unions do not Incorporate. I want to know 
whether It Is In harmony with your point of view. They contend that If they 
did Incorporate and made themselves financially responsible they would be 
harassed to death by employers’ associations and who would keep them In 
court continually. Is that one of the reasons that makes organized labor 
hesitate to Incorporate, the fear of being harassetl? 

Mr. Fitzpateick. I do not think It is fear; I think it Is the possibility of the 
attorneys connected with these employers’ associations always trying to pull 
down some fees, to keep themselves going, and to keep the organizations pos¬ 
sibly In hot wnter^ll the time. What has the workingman got that the em¬ 
ployer wants but his labor? He hasn’t got anything else, only his labor. 
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Chairman Walsh. That will be ail, Mr. Fitzpatrick. Cali your next wit¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Glenn. 

TESTIMONY OF M». JOHN M. GLENN. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Glenn, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Glenn. John M. Glenn. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. Glenn. 1227 American Trust Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Glenn. I am .se<Tetgry of the Illinois Manufacturers' Association. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow long have you been .‘secretary of that association, Mr. 
<Jlcun? 

Mr. Glenn. About 15 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Gen<‘ral!y speaking, of wbat kind of employers is Its mem- 
liership composed, manufacturers alone? 

Mr. Gle.nn. Yes; there arc a few, maybe, that are not actually manufac¬ 
turers, but their Imsmess Is such as is in harmony with the interests of the 
otluT Tinunbers of the organization. 

.Mr. Thompson. And has me!nl)eis from all over the State? 

Air. Glenn. Yes, sir; principally. 

(N)inmlssioner O’Connell. Mr. Thompson, will you please <levelop what his 
business was prior to being secretary, whether he was ever an employer, and 
so on? 

Mr. Thompson. I will. 

Mr. Glenn. I was just prior to being secretary of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Associiitlon, I was secretary of the civil service ooininisslou of Cliicago. Prior 
to that for a great many .v< ars I was in tlie iiewspaiier business ns u reporter. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were you ever an employer of labor? 

air. Glenn. Well, no; not a- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Manufacturer? 

Mr. Glenn Not a manufacturer, no; only as I might be indirectly Inter¬ 
ested in some organization. I ran a farm one time. 

Mr. THO.\rp.so\. About how many members has your a.ssoclutlon, and I 
would like to ask whether it has classes of membership? 

Mr. Glenn. No; it only has one class of members. The membership <'oustl- 
tules about 1,230, or 40 firms. TIjey join by firms, not as individuals. 

Mr. Thompson. Not as individuals? 

air. GI.ENN. No. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has the association been in existence, if you know? 

Mr. Glenn. I think it was organized first in 1803 or about that time—maybe 
1894. But it was not active until about 1897. 

Mr. Thompson. That l.s, two years before you became Its secretary, just 
shortly liefore? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. I think I went there in 1808, in February, us I remem¬ 
ber it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the association afliliated with any other manufacturers’ 
association or employers’ association in this State? 

Mr, G[j:nn. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Or in tlie United States? 

Mr. Glenn. No. It co«>perates and acts with other organizations whose 
interests are the same, but It 1ms no affiliation that would In any way bind it 
to act with any other organization. It cooperates with various organizations 
that have objects somewhat similar or may have some particular thing In 
which we are interested that is the same. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the National Association of Manufacturers, that would 
probably then be composed perhaps of your membership? 

Mr. Glenn, Some of the—a good many of the Illinois members of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association belong to the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association; probably all of them. 

Mr. Thompson. And the relationship which exists between your organiza¬ 
tion and such an organization as that, or that organization specifically, W one 
of merely mutuality of Interest? 

Mr. Glenn. That Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. You have no contracts? 

Mr. Qijjnn. No. 
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Mr. Thomi-son. Either detlulte or Indeflulte? 

Mr. Glenn. No; directly or Indirectly. 

Mr. Thomi‘ 80 n. No uuderstandinj?? 

Mr. Glenn. We are going the same road there and sometimes we travel 
together. 

Mr. TiioMi’soN. As a matter of fact, do you ever travel In opposite direc¬ 
tions on any auestlon? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, we don’t always agree us to policy on some questions. 

Mr. TnoMivsoN. How would that be with reference to the Chicago Employers’ 
Association? 

Mr. fiLKNN. Well, we are usually In harmony with it. 

Mr. Thomcson. But it might be that you could take different positions and 
each be within your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Glen.n. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, you have no control over one another? 

Mr. Glenn. No. 

Mr. Thompson. That would be true also with reference to the other assocla- 
tlon.s of einjiloyers around Chicago? 

Mr. Gijjnn. The same thing. 

Mr. 'I'HoMi’soN. t)t whkh there are quite a few? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the purpose and object, of objects, of your organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Gi-enn. Well, to deal with all questions in which there Is a common 
Interest. 

Mr. Thompson. That would Include, of cour.se, the labor problem? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes; anything that the board of directors might see fit to take 
up In which tlie members of the association had a common Interest. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you tell us. In your own language, Mr. Glenn, briefly, 
what port your association has taken In the Industrial problems In the State 
of Illinois where conflicts have arisen or where there have been no conflicts? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, the Influence of the association In labor controversies has 
generally been used to see that the law was enforced. We have never under¬ 
taken to settle a dispute between any particular set of manufacturers or 
members of the as,soclatlon and any particular labor organization. 

We have been very actively interested In legislation, both for the welfare 
of the men employed and the welfare of the men that operate the Industries. 

We have taken the Initiative In a great deal of legislation that Is called 
sometimes reform legislation. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you might name these, 

Mr. Glenn. We took the initiative In Illinois on workmen’s compensation. 
We Introtluced the first bill that was Introduced In the Illinois general assembly 
to create a commission to draft a bill to submit to the general assembly. Our 
friends, the labor unions, locked It up In a committee and let It die. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you name other legislation In which you either helped 
to pass or encouraged. 

Mr. Glenn. We cooperated In the matter of factory legislation. We have 
always favored what you cull the occupational-disease legislation and matters 
of that kind. We have always been more or less In favor of the welfare work. 

A great many of our members, long before these ladles and gentlemen dis¬ 
covered this welfare work, and that the Industries ought to do it, had created 
the departments and were looking after their men. 

A man that Is operating a plant is us much Interesterl—he is more Interested 
In the welfare of the men under him than he la In anything else, even though 
he may not have any humanitarian view, or what you might call a high moral 
view. He Is Interested In preserving that man, because he is part of his organi¬ 
zation. And any good operator Is Interested In having his men In good condi¬ 
tion and having the whole organization In g<K)d condition. He don’t abuse a 
man or he don’t abuse a machine if he has got any sense. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, has your association published any literature with 
reference to the welfare work and recommendations to members of your asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes; a great deal. We maintain a bureau in the association called 
the safety-first bureau, and It Is In the hands of a committee, and it sends out 
considerable literature. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any of that literature now, and would you be 
willing to furnish I<*to the commission? 
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Mr. Glenn. Yes; you can have anything we have got. 

Mr. Thompson. If you will send in. 

Mr. Glenn. Any records or any literature. We never had a secret In our lives. 

Mr. Thompson. I may say this, that we are not prying Into secrets. 

Mr. Glenn. Well, we haven’t any, 

Mr, Thompson. Anything that you don’t want to tell, Mr. Glenn- 

Mr. Glenn. All our stuff is open and goes out and everybody sees it. Some¬ 
times we hold out on the newspapers a little, but not oftori. 

Mr. Thompson, Have you a .welfare department In your jisso(‘lation? 

Mr. Glenn. Not unless you would call the safety-first bureau, which ha.s a 
lot of suggestions along that line. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a labor bureau in your association? 

Mr. Glenn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You have not? 

Mr. Glenn. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Any matters that relate to the labor problem would come up 
before the board of direc'tor.s generally? 

ifr. Glenn. Oh, yes; all those questions having to do with labor. 

Our situation may be a little different from other organizations of employers 
for this reason, that they are not classified; that is, we have all kinds of Inter¬ 
ests, all kinds of emjdoyers. We have men that are engaged In foundry w'ork and 
men that are engaged in manufacture of clothing; eomvrns iliat are «>ngaged 
in meat packing; concerns that are engaged In making pig iron; concerns that 
are engaged in making, manufacturing ladles’ hats, and men thjit are making 
cars. So you see the diversity of interests, and you have to be careful to avoid 
conflict. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have any committee tliat deals—any standing commit¬ 
tee that deals with labor problems? 

Mr. (li.ENN. No; all those questions come before tlie board of directors. 

Mr. 'rnoMPSON. The board of din'ctors? 

Afr. Glenn. Tlie board of directors meets once a month; sometimes twice a 
month 

Mr. Thompson. Has your association taken part In any particular strike in 
(’liicago or in the State of Illinois that you would care to imaition to this com¬ 
mission? 

Mr. Glenn. Oh, we have been interested in every labor controversy; that Is, 
we haven’t taken any active part many times, but we linve often, as I said a 
while ago, used the Influence of the association to see that law and order wore 
preserved. 

Mr. Thompson. That 1ms been your purpose? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes, sir. We have never undertaken to adjust the differences. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr, Glenn, In your position as secretary of this large 
association, you have ha<l occasion more or le.ss to keep in touch with the Indus¬ 
trial situation; that Is, the labor problem? 

Mr. Gij:nn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And as to whether or not a state of unrest exists therein. 
If such doe.s, in your opinion, what Is its cause, and what are your views thereon; 
wlmt remedies would you suggest? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, I think, if you want my opinion, that It would be very bad 
indeed for the country and for all of us if we were entirely satisfied. I think 
that if a state of unrest to some extent did not exist w'e would all be dying of 
dry rot, I think that so far us this Investigation is concerned, that It was brought 
about when there wasn’t any abnormal state of unrest. The commission was 
originally created by—that Is, the agitation for the law under which the com¬ 
mission is oi)eratlng was originally interested, or created, started by a number 
of people that were Interested In maintaining unrest between capital and labor. 

tMmlrraan Walsh. Who were they; who were the pi'rsons? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, the names—I don’t like to l>e personal. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I wish you would now. If you make that charge. 

Mr. Glenn. The movement was started and the committee was created, was 
headed by William T. Devine, of New York; Washington Gladden, of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, was on the committee; Miss Jane Addams was on the committee; 
John M. Glenn, of New York, was on the committee; and a number of those 
P^’ople first caused the bill to be introduced in Congress. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, do you think there is no unrest sufficient to call for 
an investigation by anybody? 
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Mr. Oi-ENN. There was not at tliat time. 

Chairman Wal.sii. Is there now? 

Mr. UrjcNN. I think the situation has very materially changed. I think this 
oomml-ssion could do a lot of g<M)d. aiai maybe, probably will do a lot of good. 
I have no crilici.sm to offer as to the work of this commission. 

Chalrimin VVAj.str. Now, tliea, if there is any ItKlustrial unrest at the present 
time, in your opinion, Mr. Glenn, do you think there is widespread industrial 
unrest in tla> Nation? 

Mr. Gij;nn. Yes, Will you l(‘t me answer tliat in my own way? 

Chairman \V.\r,sir, I would like yon Hrst to answer my question, If you 
think lliere is Industrial unrest widespread. If you cun answer that yes or no, 
ttien mak<‘ any explanation tliat you clioose. 

Mr. Glenn. Vos. 

Chairman Wii.sii. Very good. Now, what explanation; did you want to 
say sometldng on tliis? 

Mr. Gi.enn. Tile commission—that la, the original law, when is was passed 
liy Congress, tlie ag'italion against emiiloyers and against business was seized 
liy everyone tlial wanted to make a speech against- 

Chairman W \lsii. Now, liin'e, we liave tried to conduct this wltliout cliar- 
acterizlng persons or questioning tin' motives of anyone. We have tried to 
conduct all of our examinations in that way, if possible. Now, I would like 
you, Mr. Gli'iin. if you would, to conlini' yourself to your explanation following 
your answer tliat you did tinnk at (lie present lliere was widespread industrial 
unrest. 

Mr. Glenn. Well, I wisli you would let me say why I think some of this 
unrest exists; wliy tins unrest, as you call it, is possible. I simply want to 
call attention to some things, I Iniven’t any crltlelsm to offer against this 
commission that is operating now. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat isn't tlie question. What I am trying to confine 
you to is the question asked tiy counsel, which is, in your opinion, from tlie 
experience you have liad rejiresenting employers in ttie way you have stated, 
have you a conclusion to tlie effoi t tliat tliere is wldi'spread Industrial unrest? 

Mr. Gijcnn. Yes, sir. 

Chnlrninn Walsh. If tlieri' is. would you kindly indicate to the commission 
tlie cause of the unrest at ttie present time, and any suggestion that you might 
have in your mind tliat would tend to ameliorate it, or tend to put an end to it? 

Mr. Gijenn. I don't know tliat I could offer a suggestion that would he satis¬ 
factory to the conimlsslon. You told me if I would answer the question yes 
or no I could make an explanation. 

Chairman Walsh. I told .mui you could make an explanution, but I desired 
you to confine yourself to tlie question asked by counsel, wliich was whether, 
in your opinion, from the experience you have liad representing employers in 
the way you have stated, have you a conclusion to the effect that there is 
widespread industrial unrest. May I ask you to do that, if you have such 
an opinion. 

Mr. Glenn. Repeat tlie question. I would like to go back to wliat the 
foundation of the unrest was. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like you not to go back to wliat tlie foundation 
was, especially at tills time. Some other question may draw it out. 

Mr. Glenn. If counsel will put the question I will try to answer it. 

Chairman Walsh. Your answer was that at tlie present time, I believe, 
there is widespread unrest. 

Mr. Gijsnn. You put tlie question, and I answered it affirmatively. 

Chairman Walsh. What is tlie cause of tlie unrest, do you think, at the 
present time? 

Mr. Glenn. Largely agitation. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else except agitation? 

Mr, Glenn. Well, there is liepression in buslne-ss. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Glenn. Why, no; I don't tlilnk so. Not that I tliink of at this mlnnte. 
If you mean to draw out whether conditions warrant it- 

Chairman Walsh. I want you to give us anything- 

Mr. Gienn. As lietween capital and labor, I don't think they do, further than 
that we haven’t the orders to run the plant. 

Ciiairman Walsh. Have you any suggestion you would like to make to the 
commission as totimw this industrial unrest could be dimlnlslied or done away 
with? 
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Mr. Gienn. Well, I don’t know as I have any I want to offer. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. Any other member of the commission like to 
ask Mr. Glenn any question? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yon say In your opinion this Industrial unrest 
started with the passage of the act creating this commission? 

Mr. Glenn. I don’t say that It started; I think It was fanned by that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But there was not any great degree e.vlstlng be¬ 
fore that time? 

Mr. Glenn. No, sir; the country was pro.sperous. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How about the unrest that existed In other coun¬ 
tries? Was that createtl by the passage of this act, also? 

Mr. Glenn. I don’t know anything about other countries only In a general 
sort of way from reading the new'spaiier.s. 

Conmilssloncr Gabbetson. Has there been n time within the history of the 
race, .so far as we possess It, that It hasn’t existed? 

Mr. Glenn. Unrest? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Indu.strlal unrest. 

Mr. Glenn. No, sir; and I hope it always will exist. It la an incentive to 
p\ish on. 

Coinndssloner Gabbetson. Has Industrial unrest hud anything to do in so- 
called civilized countries with slaverj ? 

Mr. Glenn. Has It? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Jlr. Glenn. You mean industrial unrest—has that had anything to do with 
shivery In the United States? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I do not mean outside of the country; 1 mean In 
a civilized country. 

Mr. Glenn. Civilized unrest; 1 don’t know us Industrial unrest Is a cause- 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you believe the slave was satisfied? 

Mr. Glenn. No. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was the free labor that he came in competition 
with satisfied? 

Mr. Glenn No; I would not think so. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Prior to the passage of this- act. did the labor of 
this and other countries have any grounds for industrial unrest? 

Mr. Glenn. In some Instances, yes; In some Instances, no. 

Commissioner GABnET.soN. Then there were men who had no grounds? 

Mr. Glenn. I think so. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Labor men? 

Mr. Glenn. I think there were men whose condition was good and whose 
condition was bad, probably, but general conditions were favorable. 

Commis.sloner Gabbetson. In your opinion, has Industrial Justice prior to the 
Piissage of this act—we will put it all back of that—ever existed? 

Mr. Glenn. Industrial Injustice? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Industrial Justice. 

Mr. Glenn. No; I don’t think anything was ever perfect. I do not think 
we will get the Ideal conditions, but I think we should try to get as near the 
Ideal condition ns wo could. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then, In your opinion, is there any more Indus¬ 
trial Injustice existing since the passage of this act than before? 

Mr. Glenn. I do not know what you mean by industrial Injustice. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, Is the laboring man getting all he Is entl- 
tleil to? 

Mr. Glenn. In some instances, yes; in some Instances, no. 

Commls.sloner Gabbetson. What Instances; could you cite one where he does? 

Mr. Glenn. I should think that in a good many; I wouldn’t say how many; 

I don’t know how many, but I suppose there are Industries In which the labor¬ 
ing man gets his share of what you might call the accumulation of the busi¬ 
ness. I think he would now In the train operators- 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How Is that? 

Mr. Glenn. I think the train operators and the engineers, and the train 
operators—the men that operate the railroads. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is the condition among the engineers on the rail¬ 
roads at the present Indicative of the fact It will be so? 

Mr. Glenn. The men that operate the engines believe so? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Glenn. I do not believe he does. 

88819‘—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-18 
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OonjDilsslonor Gabketson. Is he entitled to n belief In the matter? 

Mr. Glenn. He certainly Is; he Is entitled to It as much so ns anybody else, 
and 'probably more. 

Comndsalotier Gabketson. Isn’t he asserting that right now? 

Mr. Gij:nn. Yes: I think they are in some sections of the country. 

Commissioner Gabketson. In this city? 

Mr. Glenn. Ye.s; I understand they are. 

Commissioner Gabketson. If be Is entitled to a right In that direction, Is his 
opinion entitled to ns mnch crcslence as the opinion of his employers? 

Mr. GtJiNN. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Then the present condition would not prove that 
Industrial unrest was nonexistent In that craft? 

Mr. Oij:nn. If he was satisfie<l he would not ral.se any objection, would he? 

CommlssIoniT Gabketson. He is raising It all right. 

Mr. Glenn. Y'os; they are. 

Commissioner Gabketson. One of the main purposes of your organization 
you stated to be to .s<'e that law was applied as It exists? 

Mr. Glenn. I said we had done that. 

Comndssloner Gakbjt.son. That Is the way it was stated? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Coinmissli’iier Gabketson. That is, the conformance of law you Insist on? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Conformance by whom? 

Mr. Glenn. l!y the public officials, see that public officials enforce law. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Do you have any Instances In which the members 
conform to the law? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner G.tbketson. Do you bring any actions to see that the laws are 
enforce<l by them? 

Mr. Glenn. You mean any actions in the courts? 

Commis.sloner Gabketson. Yes. 

Mr. Glenn. We have done things. I don't remember—we do not take Into 
the membership everyone that applies. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Gh. no; but have you ever instigated an action 
against an employer to make him conform to law? 

Mr. Gi-enn. I do not know that any complaint was ever brought to the biiard 
of directors that an employer was violating the law. 

Commissioner Gakuet.son. Oh. 

Mr. Glenn. We find wo have not always agreed with all of our members 
all the time. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I wondere<l whether your Interest in law applied 
to all alike. 

Mr. Glenn. Yea. 

Commissioner Gabketson. To public officers and to your own members and 
to laboring men? 

Mr. Glenn. It does. I do not think any cases have been brought where any 
members have done what you seem to be Intimating. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Do you believe that so-called welfare work Is 
philanthropy or good business? 

Mr. Glenn. Good business and philanthropy, too. 

Commissioner Gabketson. No obligation rests on the employer? 

Mr. Glenn. Certainly; he has got a moral obligation to treat all his men 
right. 

Commissioner Gabketson. None of your members ever class welfare work 
as philanthropy, do they? 

Mr. Glenn. I do not know as they do. I don’t remember hearing anyone 
express an opinion on that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What was your attitude—you say you dwelt 
strongly, your organization being attached to compensation laws. What was 
the attitude of your organization and yourself personally toward the present 
compensation law of the State of Illinois after It had been passed by both 
houses? 

Mr. Glenn. Some of the members thought that the committee that repre¬ 
sented the association had not agreetl to such provisions that were fair, or that 
It had agreed to^rtaln provisions that were unfair to the employer, and 
asked the governOT to veto It. Other members of the association asked him 
to sign It 
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Commissioner Gakeetson. But did the association run a siieclal train down 
there? 

Mr. Gusnn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. To protest against ids signature? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Peculiar attaeliment to the compensation, wasn't it? 

Mr. Gij:nn. I do not know wliy we sliould agree to n law that we did not 
favor. We favored the adoption of a comiK'nsatlon law. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Providing you did not compensate? 

Mr. Glenn. No, we wanttsi to see compensation. We liavo done everything 
wc could, even though we did not get the law we wanted at first. It was 
iimended at the lust session of the general assembly, and both the labor orgaul- 
zidions and the association agreed to the.se amendments, and it is working 
\ery satisfactorily. We have done everything we could. 

t^ommissloner Gakket.son. Tlicn your Idndsiglit was Itetter than your fore- 
slght? 

.Mr. GijiNN. No, our foresight was that there should be a compensation law 
In Illinois, and W'e introduced tiie first bill. 

Commissioner Gabketso.v. Your intermediate action was you did not want 
it tiecause it was too strong? 

Mr. (iLENN. We got wlial we didn’t want, but we tried to change it after¬ 
wards, anil did change it. 

Cemmi.ssloner GABEE-rsoN. Yoti tried to kill it, didn’t you? 

.Mr. Gijsnn. We tried to change, we didn’t want to kill it. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Tlie governor competent to change it? 

■ttr. (ii.ENN. Tlicre were not 10 men in the legislature in eltlier house read 
llic liill when it pa.s.sed. 

(,'ommlsslnner Gaebetson. Is one of your functions to iHlucate, to conduct a 
scimol of Instruclion for legislators? 

Mr, Glenn. I woulti be willing to do it if we tliouglit we could do It. 

Coiiindssloner GARBEr.soN. Tlterc are instances of employers’ and manufac¬ 
turers’ associations', are tlawe tiol? 

.Mr. Gi.ENN. I do not know. 

... GAmtETSoN. What was your attitude tov/ard the clilld-labor 

liiw, tile nttilude of your orgatdzatioii? 

.Mr. (ii.F,NN. Did not take any action at all. 

Coiutulssloner Gaeeetso.n. Isn’t it a fact yon bitterly opposed them? 

Mr. Gi.ENN. We did not. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Individually if not- 

Mr. (ii.ENN. Me- 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Individiutl members of your association. 

Mr. Glenn. Some of tiiem did and some of (hem were for It, and some very 
nctiM'ly for 11 . 

Ciimtnlssioner Gaebetson. What attitude toward the 10-ltour law for women? 

Mr, Glenn. We did not favor that legislation. 

t-'ommlssioner Gaebetson. Want to work women us long as you can? 

Mr, Glenn. No, we did not want to do that, but I tldnk some of the courts 
took tlic position tlint women ought to work 10 lunirs In a factory and 8 
hours in a factory and go liome and do a day’s work after slie got home. That 
is the way- 

Commissioner GAiinETSON. Your attitude gave fair familiarity witli the thing 
in tile courts, you curried it to the courts twice, the supreme court? 

-Mr, Glenn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. First tlie 10-hour law for women and the extension 
to women in mercantile establishments? 

Mr. Glenn. The first time it went up it was the 8-hour law and It was 
obtained. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Through your efforts? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes, Uirough the efforts of Oie association. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Then In general the attitude of philanthropy of 
the organization is somewhat temjiered by expense? 

Mr. Glenn. I don't know how you mean, tempered by expense. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Why, It that law was costly for the employer or 
Institutions who employ large numbers of women. 

Mr. Glenk. Yes, but it has not been established that the law was philan¬ 
thropy. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Oh; was it humanitarian? 
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Mr. Gi.enn. Well, I tloii'l know. It must—some people must think that It 
was humunltnrlun. I don’t know what tln'y thought. 

Comuii.saloner Gaiibet.sojv. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Weln.sloek wants to ask some questions. 

Coininis.sionor WKf.N.si'ocK. Mr. Glenn. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did I under.stand Mr. Glenn to say some court had 
decided that a woman ought to work eight hours and then go home and do a 
day’s work'? 

Mr. Gi.kxn. I said that the decision of the supreme court In Illinois In that 
case wo\dd s<'em to indiealo tliat the judge who handed down the opinion felt 
that a woman oiigiit to, after she hud worked 8 or 9 or 10 hours in a factory, 
ought to he ahle to go home and <lo a day’s work for the men of the family. 

tlhalrnian Wat.sh. Wiial is the title of the case, please, if you recall? 

Mr. C.hENN. 1 will give it to you. 

Il.I.lNOlS MANtlKACTURIilts’ ASSOrlATION, 
Chicago, July 28, 

lion. Frank I’. Wai.su, 

Unilril .Stairs Commissinn on Induntrial Relations, 

Hotel La Halle, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir; 'i'he decision of the Illinois Supreme Court In the women’s 10-hour 
case to wliieh I referred In my testimony the otlier day, was rendered on the 
21st day of April, 1010. The case was W. C. llltchle & Co. v. The State of 
Illinois. 

Your.s, very truly, 

John M. Gij;nn, Secretary. 


Ohalrinan Walsh. That la all. 

Comml.ssloner Weinsiock. In my absent e from the room I understand you 
have nuide some statement from what I heard since I cenio hack, relative to 
your o|)lnit>ti of the inlluence of the bill creating this commission. Will you be 
good enough to repeat that for me? 

Mr. GrjiNN. The chairman stopped me, a.s I understand It. 

Chairman Walsh. I stopped you, and stated the reason 1 did was because 
It probably w’ould be testified to later. We arc compelled to try to conduct 
these evamlnations along certain lines. 

Mr. Glenn. I want to help all I can. 

Chairman Walsh. If you will answer this question without reference to any 
ruilngs heretofore you will probably get what you desired In the first place. ’ 

Mr. Glenn. The agitation us to unrest was carrlwl Into the convention—the 
political conventions In 1912. The most Inflammatory kind of talk was indulged 
in In all three of the conventions. Each one seemed to vie with the other 
ns to how much they could rake up to censure—how much censure they could 
heap on Industry; they were appealing to the voting class In that way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you connect that with this particular bill cre¬ 
ating this commission? 

Mr. Glenn. The bill- 

Commissioner Weinstock. .lust a minute. Pardon me. The question Mr. 
Garretson put at the time I entered the room—I gathered you held the act creat¬ 
ing the Industrial commission responsible for the agitation. 

Mr. Glenn. I said no. 1 didn’t tliink at the time the bill was passed creating 
the commission that there was the necessity for the Investigation that there may 
be now; that I didn’t think that the unrest at the time the bill was enacted 
existed that exists at this tiiae. In other wonls, I rather was of the opinion 
that there was not any necessity for the passage of the bill at the time It was 
passed. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, for your Information It may be well to ex¬ 
plain that this commission was brought Into life not through the action on the 
part of the authorities; the initiative was taken altogether by a group of pub¬ 
licists and sociologists. 

Mr. Glenn. That Is what I state<l in my testimony. I stated the first commis¬ 
sion wa.su’t conflrmeil. I have watcheil the history of the commission. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Let me ask whether your members deal with or 
recognize unions? 

Mr. Glenn, ftme members do and some do not. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Does your association as an association take any 
collective action of that sort? 
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Mr. Glenn. No, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstook. In other words, there are associations of employ¬ 
ers not only In this country but abroad whose fundamental doctrine Is not to 
recojrnlze or deal with unions; Is that the attitude of your manufacturers' 
association? 

Mr. Glenn. No, sir. 

Comraissioner Weinstock. It is left to the individual judgment of the member? 

Mr. Glenn. We have dealt with the unions in legislative matters; we have 
never presumed when the Ferleral Government created a law that should create 
!1 cominlsslon that employers should he represented on there; that we hud aiiy- 
fhlag to do with who the Government named on the other side; and wc have 
always sat down at the table with the labor unions if they were representing 
labor organizations. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not speaking of that sort of recognition—I 
mean w'lth the matter of collective bargaining. 

Mr. Glenn. We don’t deal with that because, as I stated while you were out 
of I he room, on account of the diversity of Interests In the association, we could 
not very well deal with questions of that character. For instance, the associa¬ 
tion is made up of all kinds of manufacturers; some of them, as I stated a 
while ago, manufacture freight cars; some of them mamifacturc Indies’ wearing 
apparel; some of them manufacture pig iron; some of them manufacture furni¬ 
ture for churches. 

Commissioner WmNSTOCK. Weil, It was brought out In tlie testimony yester¬ 
day—an association of restaurant owners were pledged among themselves, and 
put up a forfeit not to deal with or recognize unions. Now, Is there any such 
situation In your organization? 

Mr. Gi.enn. No. sir. 

Coimaissloner Weinstock. It Is left to the judgment of the Individual mem- 
lier, and he may or may not deal with the union as he prefers? 

.Mr. Glenn. Entirely. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is there any penalty attached to one of your mem- 
licr.s recognizing and dealing wilh the unions and engaging in collective bar¬ 
gaining? 

.Mr. Glenn. No, sir; we liave no prejudice against labor organizations or 
lalior unions. I’ersonally I think that labor organizations the way they are 
conducted now, is more or less an enemy to civilization. I don’t see how the 
lulior union and the church can exist forever. The labor organization can be of 
g'reat benefit to its men, but I have been listening to the testimony, and I don’t 
see liow labor organizations can enforce their demands without violence. 1 
Imve seen the question raised liere as to whetlier It ever did participate in vio¬ 
lence. I don’t know. My experience has been a little broad us far as this com¬ 
munity la concerned. I was in the new.spaper business here for a long while, 
i have been In a great many strikes; I have .seen a great deal of violence one 
way and another; I had more or less to do with the labor troubles tliat took 
I'lace in 1886 here, and in 1894, and other times, and I don’t see how labor 
organizations, the way they are constituted, can maintain their position with¬ 
out force, and I was surprised to hear the question raised here that It did not 
use force. The employer—I don’t see any necessity for his guarding his prop¬ 
erty if there Is not violence. The first act of violence Is In the strike. They 
start the strike. I tried to put some men to work, and the labor organization 
tries to stop me. Then there is naturally a conflict, and the kettle calls the pot 
black, and vice versa, and there they go. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You heard the testimony of Mr. Fitzpatrick? 

Mr. Glenn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Weinstock. And he takes the ground that offensive acts of 
violence were initiated by the employers, and if the workers engaged in vio¬ 
lence it was defensive. What Is your opinion on that score? 

Mr. Glenn. How could that he? How could I take the Initiative? Suppose 
I am running a plant and my men have struck, why should I Introduce violence 
in the situation? What I am trying to do is run the plant. I try to get some 
other men If the old men won’t come back. The first act of violence If the em¬ 
ployer is honest and the nnlons are fair—the first act of violence must come 
from the men who go out whether organized or not organized. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then you differ radically from the opinion of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick? 

Mr. Glenn. I certainly do. 
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Commissioner Weinbtock. And you contend that the Initiative In violence In 
labor troubles Is taken on the part of the laborers? 

Mr. Olenn. Yes; I should say that in 99 cases out of 100. I don’t suppose all 
employers In the United States have got white wings or are perfect by any 
means, and I think human nature Is the same In all classes of society. Some 
classes may be a little hotter Informed and better educated and have better 
control over themselves than others, but human nature Is the same one place 
as It Is another. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You stated a little while ago In your opinion 
unionism la wrong as at present constituted. Will you point out for the Infor¬ 
mation of this commission what you regard as the weak spot in unionism? 

Mr. Olenn. Violence. That is the weakest place. If they don’t get their way 
right oft, smash sometldng. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What Is the remedy? 

Mr. Olenn. Weil. I suppose cooperation Is the remedy. I have heard It dis¬ 
cussed here. 1 have heard courts criticized here. I have heard suggestions 
made that maybe a commission might he appointed; I have heard them say, 
“ Wliy could we not have a commission like the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion?” The Interstate Commerce Commission slept 20 years. It has been 
months and montlis and montlis deciding a rate case that the people all over the 
country In tlie Unltivl States are on their ears waiting for the decision. How 
could you get along with a commission to adjust labor matters, when I had a 
plant In South Cliicago or Heerlng, when 1 was waiting for this decision? It 
would be like the farmer praying for rain anil the corn burned up and he turned 
It over ami tlien it rained. It didn’t do him any good. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Then, you haven’t any faith I take It, Mr. Glenn, 
In the commission remedying the evil? 

Mr. Glenn. 1 don’t say that a commission could not be created that would 
remeily the evil, lint I don’t think you are going to get a benefit Just by pass¬ 
ing a law and creaiing a commission. In otlier words, tlie puiillc has got It Into 
Its head, especially in our State for a score of years, that the way to correct a 
bud condition was to pass a law. Then tliey pass a law anil go to sleep. We 
have so many laws in Illinois, that there is not a single citizen can go down¬ 
town wltliout violating half a dozen. Tliey don’t enforce Ihem. What you 
want to do is enforce laws. I have no doubt we have enough laws on our 
statute books now to take care of this situation to-day. The criticisms of tlie 
courts In some eases are Just and In some are not. The courts in Illinois and 
around here are, generally speaking, all good. There may be occasional Judges 
that are afraid of decisions, but that is human nature. You get a commission 
and you would have men on tin' commission that were afraid of their horses. 
Just the same as judgi's. It is human nature. Wo can't correct everything by 
just passing a law and starting all over again every few minutes. I.et’s stick 
to one thing for a ulille. I.et’s scrap it out with the labor organizations. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was big enougli and broad enough to say awhile ago that maybe 
something would ileveloji after nwliile. I don’t think all In Mr. Fitzpatrick Is 
bad, by any means, Just because I don’t agree with him. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Well, you understand, of course, Mr. Glenn, that 
Congress lias placed upon this commission a certain burden and a certain 
responsibility. 

Mr. Glenn. Well, 1 don’t think you gentlemen are to blame for that; I think 
some other people were. 

Commissioner Weinstock. As a member of the commission, Mr. Glenn, 
what, In your Judgment, would be the best thing—if you were a member of the 
commission, what would you recommend to the Congress In the way of Imme¬ 
diate action? 

Mr. Glenn. Oh, I don’t know. I would do Just what you gentlemen are 
doing, and 1 would listen to everybody and get all the Information I could, 
and then I would sit down and think. One great trouble with the people of 
the country Is they never think—only about 60 per cent of them. The remark 
was made at the hearing the other day about the labor unions, that there was 
an apathy of about 60 tier cent In the labor unions. That exists everywhere. 
That exists In almost all organizations. They talk about the primary, the 
direct primary. Why, they thought that the mlllenium was coming when 
they got the primary In Illinois. And what happened? Why, half of them, 
60 or 70 per cent «(them go to the polls and haven’t the remotest Idea who they 
are voting for, don’t know at all. 
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I met a gentleman In Springfield last winter, and I asked him—saw him In 
the hotel lobby, and asked him what he was doing In Springfield. Well, he 
said he came down there, he came down to go before the senate committee on 
(he minimum wage bill, and he wanted to go before the house committee on 
what Is known ns the Pinkerton bill, which Is a bill that they have tried before 
a great many legislatures to get passed In Illinois, preventing the guarding of 
proirerty In cases of strike. 

Senator Harris was sitting right behind me. He may be Interested In this 
story. He Introduced this minimum wage bill. This gentleman lived In Kvans- 
ton. Evanston Is a purely residential community, made up of men that are 
employers, manufacturers, bankers, and etiucators. And he asked me where— 
who this man Harris was that introduced this bill. And I told him he was 
our senator. I hapi)cned to live In that district. Why, he said, he didn’t 
know how that couhl be. He asked me next, “What business is he In?” I 
says, “ He is an ofllclal of the typographical union.” This man was a printer. 
He didn’t see how that could be. Now, there he was, an Intelligent cltlaen, 
prominent man, a man of means that didn’t know—had voted for Senator 
Harris luobably, and didn’t know he had voted for Senator Harris, and Sena¬ 
tor Harris had introduced the bill that he was down there to try to beat. 

Now, that Is the apathy. I don’t know as you gentlemen care for such a 
long, drawn-out story as that. I don’t want to waste your time. But It came 
up as a good Illustration. 

Hommisslonor Wkin.stock. Have you any suggestions to make, Mr. Glenn, 
from the .standpoint of the manufacturer, that would be likely to aid this com¬ 
mission In its work? 

■Mr. Glk.mn. Well, I think it would be well If the commission should bring 
out some kind of a plan by which there couUI be more cooperation between the 
men that run the plants and the men that work for them. I don’t think that 
I uill get good .service out of a man If the man Is working for me and he 
feels all the time that he ks not getting his share. There Is more or less envy 
In this world, and all that. But you have got to have your men satisfied to 
got the best result.s—there Is no question about it. But you can't ever get this 
perfeellon where one lady won’t feel sore at another lady because she has not 
got as good a hat as she has. That is natural. 

I’ommi.ssioner Wbinstock. That Is all. 

t’hnlrinan Wausu. Did you want to ask some questions, Mr. Delano? 

t'ommlssloiier Delano. I do. I would like to ask one question. 

Chairmati Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask you a question. 

Gonmdssloner Delano. Mr. Glenn, do you believe In the supervision of cor- 
lioraiious, of large corporations? 

Mr. Glenn. By the ttovernment? 

<’ommis.sioner Delano. Yes. 

Mr. Glenn. Well, I believe that the best government is the government that 
falls as lightly as po.ssible on the shoulders of Its lasqile. I don’t believe In 
passing any more laws than are necessary to protect the rights of the cltlxen. 
I think that so far as corporations are concerned, a great many of them 
have herm afraid of Investigation, or afraid of having (heir affairs known, when 
(hey should not have been. And those that have stood for Investigation and 
have hi'en compelled to show up arc much better satisfied than they thought 
they would he before the investigation or the showing took place. I think 
the average small corporation Is very much opposed to having Its affairs 
investigated. The big corporation that has Its stock on the market, the more 
investigations and publicity it gets, why, the more water on Its wheel. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was, whether you, Mr. Glenn, are In favor 
of supervision of corimratlons by law. 

Mr. Glenn. To some extent. 

Commissioner Delano. Do you think there ought to l>e any supervision of 
large trade-unions or labor organizations that have great power on the same 
theory I mean there should be supervision of corporations? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, I was never In favor of the State government’s recognizing 
the party organization. I don’t know whether It would be a good thing for the 
State or Federal Government to recognize labor organizations any more than It 
would be right to recognize the church or the Knights of Pythias, or some of 
those organizations. Ton are getting in a complicated situation. If the Oovern- 
haent Is going to take cognizance of every organization that springs up. I don’t 
think I have got any more rights than any other citizen, or that the Illinois 
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MunufncturorH’ Assoclnti<»n htis got any riglits that .shouI<l not l)e given to any 
labor organization. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was whether you are in favor, or opposed to, 
the supervision of labor unions by law, by the State. 

Mr. Glknn. I don’t think 1 am. 

Commissioner Dklano. That is all. 

CommlsslotuT GAnaETsoN. I want to ask you one question growing out of a 
Btatcment you nuoh*. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. (lurrerson would like to ask one question. 

CommissioiKT ({aiuu ison. You sahl, Mr. Glenn, that you believed the labor 
organizations as run are exclusive, you didn’t see how they and the church could 
exist. 

Mr. Gr.i;\.\. Well, 1 sanl that they wore antagonistic as a proposition, the 
church is bas(Ml on love uml the labor union is base<l on selfishness. 

Commissioner tiAUKETsoN. Let me ask you one thing, I as.sume from your 
strong r<“ligioiis feeling tliat you arc somewhat familiar with these matters: 
Whoso tal>h*s di<I Christ ujiset when He went into the temple? 

Mr. Gi.enn. Well, I tloii’t know. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. q'lioso of the money changers and those that sold 
doves—tl.e banking and mercantile classes. He didn’t say anything about 
laborers. .Mid what statement <ll<l He follow it up with? 

Mr. Gle.nn. Tliey weren’t there, were they? 

Comiiiissioner GAirnKTsoN. All, I suppose they were. 

Mr. Glenn, 'fhey are not in tlie church now. 

Commlsslon(‘r Gauketson. He was u laboring man, and He wiis tliere. What 
did He say after that, addressed to those men? 

Mr. Glenn. Well, you have got to let me think a little bit. I don’t know. 
You answer. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. “I have called Mine house a house of prayer, but 
you have made It a den of thieves.” 

Mr. Glenn, M'ell, are you going to apply Unit to the men that are in the in¬ 
dustries now? 

Commissioner Gaj^retson. Christ appUo<l it to those classes us represented 
there. Is the labor union- 

Mr. Gi.enn. Do you think Olirlst is in the Hrotherlioud of Knglneers? 

tknmnissioner Gakrktson. I don’t think lie was in the Brotherhood of Engi¬ 
neers, but I tlilnk He was In the brotherliood of man. 

Mr. Glenn. So do I. I will agree with you on that. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. G<M)d, Where Is the laboring man of the country 
more at vurlunee with the church than the lawyer? And the church is wide 
enough to cover all tilings that are de(*ent. that are human, that are spiritual. 
Why can’t the cliurch and the union live sale by side? 

Mr. (il?:nn. They ought to be able to. 

Oommlssi<»nor G vruetson, Y<»u said they could not, you did not believe, why? 

Mr, Glenn. I said on the present basis, because the labor union is founde<l 
on selllshness. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. And tlie employers can live along with the church 
because tliey are founded on nonselflshness? 

Mr. GiJiNN. Charity. 

Commissioner Gakrkt.son. That is ail, Mr. Glenn. 

Chairman Walsh. Is tliere any other questions that any of the commission 
want to ask? 

That Is all. Thank you, Mr. Glenn. 

We will now stand adjourned until 2 o'clock tlil.s afternoon, meet here at 2 
o’clock this afternoon sharp. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. in. of the same day, 
Thursday, July 23,1914.) 


An'EB RECESS. 


Now, the hour of 2 o’cioc». p. m. having arrive«l, the commi^lon met pursuant 
to adjournment. 

Present, same as before. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proceed now, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THOMP 80 N#gj 8 Mr. InsuU here? 
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TESTIHONT OF HR. SAHIIED INSRU.. 

Mr. Thompson. Give your name. 

Mr. iNsur.r.. Samuel In.sull. 

Mr. Thomi’.son. Yo>ir business address? 

Mr. iNsxu.t.. 21 West Adams Street. Chicago. 

Sir. Thomi'.son. And your buslne.ss? 

Sir. iN.si Li.. Sly business I.s to run public utilities compnnle.s. I am president 
(if the Commonwenlth Kdison Co., of Chicago; president of (he rublle Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois; chairman of the hoard of directors of the I’eople’s Gas 
I.lght & Coke Co., of Chicago; chairman of the executive commiftet' of the vari¬ 
ous eh»vated railways running in Chicago; president of a holding c(anpany 
known as the Slithlle West Utilities Co. tliat oiK'rales in a nuinlier of different 
Sliites, niiiitily in the Sllddle West, particularly in the Southwest and the East¬ 
ern states. 

Sir. Thompson. For how many years, Sir. Imsull, have you been connected with 
laildic-.servlce corporatiotis In this community? 

.Mr. iN'si'i.i.. In this community aliout 22 years I have been. 

Sir. Thompson. How many years have you given to tliut form of Industry 
('isewla-re? 

Mr. l\’sui.i_ ITactlcally tlie liest part of 30 .years. 

Sir. Thomp.son. You etnploy a great mtitiy men In these various corporations? 

Sir. iNsri.i.. Yes; in the aggregate aliout l.k.OOO. 

Mr. Thosipson. Some of tliese tnen memhers of organized labor. If you 
know? 

Sir. iNst’LL. Some of them are, I presume. 

Sir. Thomp.son. And some are nnorgaidzed? 

Sir. iNsui.i.. Yes. 

Mr. Thompso.n. In regard to tin' managing aial operating of these publlc- 
titility cotnpanles, Sir. Instill, you have been called upon, necessarily, to give 
some thought to the labor problem? 

Sir. iNsimi.. Yes; I have given some thought, not so very much, ns I have not 
hud very much trouble. 

Sir. Thompson. Have you any opinions with reference to the question as to 
whetlier it is advlsulile or Inadvisable for the employws of iniblic-servlce cor¬ 
porations to be members of organizations, ordinarily calh'd unions, or not? 

Sir. iNsfLL. Timt is a pretty broad question, and might be answered by, if 
I may he tillowed, asking you a question. Do you refer to the college graduate 
or do you refer to the common day laborer or do you refer to the mechanic who 
is learning his trade? 

Sir. Thompson. I refer more iiartlcularly. Mr. Instill, to that part of the force 
of .such companies us are engaged In operating them, like on the elevated roads, 
(lie motornien, the conductors, the gateraen; take the men who work In the 
lighting and heating plants. 

Sir. iNst'Li.. Now—— 

Sir. Thompson. In other words, more particularly the operating force as 
such. 

Mr. INSULL. Well, the operating force Includes all the men whom I have 
specified. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Insull- 

Mr. Insull. I want to answer your question, but I want to get a specific 
idea. 

Chairman WALsii.-Flrst, let us apply it to mechanics. 

Mr. Thompson. Take, the chairman says, the question of mechanics In the 
shops and service. 

Sir. Insull. In the Commonwealth Edison Co. we have never had, so far ns I 
know, any serious collective trouble with our mechanical forces engaged In 
operating our stations. On the other hand, the wage schedule, I think, of all 
classes of what you would call operating help In the elevated railroads are 
union men, and their scale of pay has been adjusted by negotiation with the 
officials of the union they represent. 

Chairman Walsh. The question was, from the employing standpoint, do you 
consider It advisable or Inadvisable to deal with the labor unions as such? 

Mr. Thompson. In public-service corporations. 

Mr. Insull. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your reason for feeling that It Is Inadvisable to deal 
with labor organizations In public-service corporations? 
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Mr. lN8»r.L. Because we arc In a line of business that Is an absolute necessity 
to the community, and we are under oblljfatlons, ordinance obligations, to per¬ 
form the services we are engaged In, and our duty Is first to the community to 
see that that service Is properly supplic<I. 

Mr. Thompson. How. In your opinion, does the organization of employees In 
a public-service cor{>oratlon affect Injuriously the performance of the public 
duty by the corporation? 

Mr. iNsuu.. Well, In case of strikes. If we had the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
run what Is commonly called a closed shop. In case of strikes we would be at 
the mercy of the union us to whether we could perform our duty to the public. 
If they should decide not to work and we .should be unable to get other em- 
pIoyt*e.s, a large portion of the wheels of Indu.stry would cease In this com¬ 
munity. The operation of transportation would cease In the community; a 
great number of the newspapers would cense publication; the telephone service 
would he very seriously crippled; and I might go on and mention a thousand and 
one other things that wouhl bo brought to a standstill. Our function Is a semi- 
governmental function. 

Mr. Thompson. In your i>pinlon, then, or Is It your opinion, that the organi¬ 
zation of employees In a union loads to more strikes than If the employees are 
unorganized ? 

Mr, Insul!.. \Vc have never had any strikes, I think, except one time we had 
a slight strike In our operating organization. We have hud no strikes outside of 
that. 

Mr. Thompson. The question I wanted to ask—the point I want to get at is 
this: Vour opinion is tiiat the service slioidd not be orgatuzed, heeause In ease of 
strikes It would lead to sucli disastrous results to the community as such? 

Mr. lNsur.1.. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, the question is, Does tlie organization of lnl)or lead to 
more frequent strikes tlian lal)or tliat is not organized? 

Mr. lNSUi.r.. Well, tlie best evidence it does in our particular case la we are 
not troubled with strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to get at I he I)asis on which you formed the 
opinion tliat It is better not to deal with organized lal>or in imbllc-servlee cor¬ 
porations. 

Mr. Insum.. Well, I liavo given you one basis. I can give you anotlier basis. 
There is no demand for it in our particular line of business. Now, I am talk¬ 
ing of electric light anil power business and of the gas business. I am not 
talking of the transportation Imsiness. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I am not seeking any one speclfle line of public service, 
Mr. Insull; Just the field generally. In other words, I do not want to examine 
you as to your particular relation in these light and heating companies. 

Mr. iNsui.i.. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Strikes do occur among unorganized employees, do they not? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And a strike among unorganized employees would be .lust ns 
bad, as long as the strike was effi-ctive, as ;f the employees were organized? 

Mr. Insull. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. And if it wei’c true that l)y reason- of tlie organization of 
the employees more jicrmanent agreements could he made uitli the lielp, say, 
not alone of these public-service corporations, tlien It would be advisable to 
deal with them -, that would lie true, would It not, Mr. Insull? 

Mr. Insull. Not necessarily so, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well. If such were the case? . 

Mr. Insull. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what exception. Mr, Insull, wouhl you make to that? 

Mr. Insull. Why, our ability to perform our obligations to the public would 
be subject to the control of the labor organizations, 

Mr. Thompson. Tlien, the fact that the labor organization, if it existed, would 
divide the power and authority in running the public-service corporation—^that 
■would be a grave danger? 

Mr. Insull. I think it would be. Mind, the question has never arisen that 
I have an,v knowledge of In our particular business. 

Mr* Thompson. Do you believe that there should be any special regulation of 
the labor problem In public-service corporations by the Government, as distin¬ 
guished from otWBr Industries? 

Mr. Insull. It Is a very high—I might explain. If I may. It Is a very high- 
paid class of service. The aim, our aim, is to get our people on monthly pay 
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rolls. Part of the contract of service Is a system of liberal iwnsion. Part of the 
arrangements that we have with them is to tiy to interest them as proprietors 
111 the securities of our companies; to teach them how to save their money, so 
that they will have a stake In the property that they are working for and In 
the community in which they are working. 

The average pay of our men, I think, at the present time in the Common¬ 
wealth Edison Co. is somewhere between $G0 and $70 a inontii, of tlie men on 
the monthly pay roll. I do not happen to know—have in mind—the exact pro¬ 
portion on weekly pay roll, but it is relatively small. We have about 4,800 
employees. Of that number 3,179 employees are eligible to subscribe to a fund 
tliat eventually would make tliem stockholders of the company. Of that 3,179, 
1,983 are la process of becoming part proprietors of the corporation they are 
working for. 

Now, that is my answer as to how I believe In handling the public-service 
proposition so far as labor is concerned. I believe In making them proprle- 
p'ls. 1 believe In Their having a stake In the projierty, which also means a 
stake In the community. Ami I believe in doing that with them as a matter of 
contract right and not ns a matter of favor. I believe that the cost of the 
products—that is, the cost of the emn-gy we sell—should cover Items that will lake 
care of the men engaged in the business in old age. I think the cost of the 
product of any business should cover that Item. I believe in having these 
things arranged as a matter of contract with eniployts!s. I do not think the 
(picstlon of labor dlllicuUh-s or wbetber a man is a member ()f a union or not 
ever arises if you are dealing with people under those circumstances. Of course, 
you can't do it In every business. Do I give you my point of view? 

Hr. Thompson. You do. 

Chairman Wat.sh. No; I don’t exactly understand it. I think the question 
Wits whether or not you thought it was desirable to have some sort of govern¬ 
mental suiTcrvision- 

Mr. iNsui.L. Oh. 

t'liairnian W.vlsu (continuing). Over labor unions In industries such as 
yours, as distinguished from ordinary industries. Wasn’t that the question? 

Mr. 'Phompsot. No; there was Just one little (inference there, leaving out 
labor unions, Mr. Chairman—supervision over labor unions In public-service 
corporations. 

Mr. INKOI.L. Well, I am not familiar with that portion of the public-service 
commission bill of tlie State of Illinois, but I am under the Impis'sslon that the 
commission has more or h-ss control ovi-r us on that subject. They have con¬ 
trol on everything, so I presume it would cover that. 

Mr. 'rnoMP.soN. Then you have got no dellnlte opinion on that subject? 

Mr. Ixsui.r,. Necessarily, 1 can not have any different opinion when I have 
been dealing with the company 22 years, in the Commonwealth Edison Co. and 
its pred(H'essor comijany, and that qu(‘stton has never arisen. Dur people are 
reasonably satisfied. 1 am tidklng about ('iterating p(-opl('. I only know' of two 
strikes of any consequence. We have bad strikes with wlretnen who w-ere 
building, but that is not necessarily a part'of our business. It Is not p(‘rfonne(l 
by all public-service companies In all cities, and we have had strikes with men 
('ngaged on our overhead system. Those are the only two strikes that I 
know of. 

Mr. Thompson. There is an opinion, Mr. Insull, among a large portion of 
the community that there is a great deal of industrial unn-st existing. If In 
your opinion such does t-xlst, what are Its causes and what would you suggest 
as remedies for It? This Is beyond the exact field of your company. 

Mr. Insull. I could only speak so far as this community Is concerned. The 
main cause of Industrial unrest In this community since I have been here has 
been sympathetic strikes. That has been the main cause of the trouble. I do 
not know. They may be justified or not, but as au outsider, us an observer. 
It strikes me that has been the main cause of trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. What do yon mean by sympathetic strikes? 

Mr. Insult. What Is ordinarily meant by sympathetc strike, when a union 
goes out on a strike and another union goes out on strike because the first union 
goes out on a strike. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, the major portion of the strikes In Chicago 
has been of a sympathetic character? 

Mr. Insull. I think so. The worst strikes have been naturally In the build¬ 
ing trades. Sometimes they are Jurisdictional In character, one union strikes 
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bei'uuBO nnotlier man is doing wiiat iie tliinks is his Job, and the poor investor 
has to pay for it. 

Mr. Tuomi’son. Have you got any suggestions as to a reme<ly to be used in 
cither a ayinpatlietlc or a Jurisdlc ti<inul strike? 

Mr. iNsn-i.. Oil, I tlilnk if we could get some arbitration on those things 
tliut it would be very desirabU^geueral arliitratlon. 

Mr. Tuomcso.'.’. Tlieii you l)eli<'ve gcnoially in arbitration and conciliation? 

Mr. INSI I.I.. Oh, absolutely. In tlie case of the elevated roads, within the 
last year, there has Is'iui not a illsjuitrs but a contract on labor liad expired, and 
tile parties to the contriu t could not ugri>e and provision was made for arbitra¬ 
tion. It never got (piile as far as arbitration, but provision was made, and 
th<‘ thing was settled satisfactorily on both shit's. 

Mr. TttoMt'so.v. iio you think that a Federal industrial council with power 
to Itivestig.'ile I he facts in any labor contract, and the power to mediate and con¬ 
ciliate and arbitratt', if asktsl by the parties, wotthl aid in settling any of this 
linlustrial unrest? 

Mr. iNsut.t.. if it wore a great national affair it might do some good. Any 
Itod.v of any character, governmental or otherwise, that comes in and temporizes 
between parth's who are acting in passion, sindi bodies <lo good; but in dealing 
with local affairs the tiling would he over and forgotten before It were possible 
for a Fedecal hoard to get around to Its consideration. 

Mr. TiroMcsoN. Tliat Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask Mr. Insull any questions, Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell? 

Commissioner O’Connelu Yes; I woulil like to ask a question. This commis¬ 
sion has Imd liofore it in various parts of the country In which we have met, 
men in various walks of life and I asktsl a number of them this question— 
those iiarticularly who are Interested in public utilities—as to what their per¬ 
sonal opinion was as to tlie public utility being owned by the people. What Is 
your oidnlon on tills subject? 

Mr. iNstu.u Well, my opinion on that subject—it is the difference between 
wla'tlu'r it Is jirlvately owned and publicly owneil, is the difference between the 
Government oilicial without the incentive of personal gain performing certain 
duties and the business being run on a basis of the highest {mssllile efflelcney 
with a view of getting a prollt on the money invested. I don’t think under 
Government ownerslilp that you can possibly get as high a class of efficiency, 
as low a cost of iiroduction, and as low a selling price to the public ns you can 
under private ownershlji, and then neither do I think you can—in my own line 
of business that Is borne out by experience the world over. You take in a new 
line of business, you can’t possibly get the development of that business with 
Government ownership that you could get under private enterprise and private 
ownership. 

Commissioner O’Connell, llring it a little closer. 

Mr. Insult,. I am speaking of the electrical business. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. llring it closer to home. In the matter of the 
elevated railroads at Chicago being owned by the citizens of Chicago, by the 
city, what Is your opinion on that? 

Mr. iNst'i.r.. Why, it is a little close to home, Mr. Commissioner, and I don’t 
want to be put In tlie position of public criticism. 

Commissioner O'Connf.ij.. Y'ou don’t need to answer if you don’t want to. 

Mr. Insull. I will answer it In the way I think will be satisfactory. I will 
answer by saying if you will examine into the efficiency of operation of cer¬ 
tainly one of the services—puldlc .services renderetl to the citizens of Chicago 
by the authorities, I think, and compare it with a similar enterprise privately 
owned, I think you would come to the conclusion the same as myself, that It 
would not be to the advantage of the citizen for the elevated railroads of 
Chicago to l)e owned and oiieraterl by the city of Chicago. 

Commissioner O’Co'nnell. Tlie city of Chicago owns and operates Its own 
water plant, does It not? 

Mr, Insull. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that operated as cheaply, do you think, and as 
well managed ns It would be under private ownership? 

Mr. iNsuTi. No, sir; I don’t think so. I would rather not get Into that kind 
of a discussion, but I don’t think so. I think the facts in the annual report will 
bear that out. «• 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you have a plan of pension? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Conneix. Is that a printed form? 

Mr. iNSULt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you file that with the commission? 

Mr. iNsur.L. I will be very glad to file It. I have It In two of my corpora¬ 
tions. I will be glad to give you any explanation of them. 

(The papers so presented were inarUed “Exhibits I, 2, 3, 4, and .I, Snimiel 
Insull, July 28, 1914.” 

IiLSull Exhibit No. 1, circular Icttoi' dated .Inly 15, 1914, a<idrcssed to the 
employees of the Commonwealth Edison Co., of Chicago; In.siill Exhibit No, '2, 
entitled “ Rules and Regulations Governing Employes’ Savings Eund of Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 1914”; Insull Exhibit No. 3, entitled “Service 
Annuity System of Public Service Co. of Northern Illinoi.s,” In elTect Itecomber 
1. 1913: Insull Exhibit No. 4, entitled “ Rides and Regulations Governing Bra- 
jiloyees’ Savings Fuml of Commonwealth Edison Co., 1914”; Insull Exhibit No. 
5, entitled “ Service Annuity System of Commonwealth Edison Co.,” In elTect 
.lamiary 1, 1912, were all sHhmilt<>d in iirlntcd form.) 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. As I understand It. In the elevated service there 
you have contractual relations with your employees? 

Mr. Insull. Yes; that was the situation wh(>n I came in control of the 
property. 

Cfimmissiouer O’Conneli.. In the electric concern, you have not? 

Air. Insull. AA’e have not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Under the one situation of the elevated men, they 
meet you In conferfuiee and arrange for hours and wages and conditions of 
cm|)lo,vment and all that? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner O’Connell. IIow are the conditions and wages and hours ar¬ 
ranged In the other departments, whore that doe-s not exist? 

Air. Insull. That Is arranged In conference between myself and my heads of 
dei)artments and it Is on a liberal basis. 

Commissioner O’C’onneli,. Rut the employees are not taken into conference 
In the matter? 

Air. Insttl' No, sir; if anyone is dissutlslic<l he would make a complaint 
and it would hi- adjuste<I. AVe have a regular committee to deal with all that 
class of things. Theoretically it comes to me for approval; the practice Is It Is 
dealt with by the committee of heads of departments and foremen and men of 
that character. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many people are working In the elcctrle- 
light end of the business you are engaged in? 

Mr. Insull. In the electric end there is 4,870 and in the gas 4,543, and in the 
elevatetl 4,048, and In the suburbs around Chicago in another corporation called 
tile Public Service Co. 2,017. 

Commissioner O’Connell. AA'liat I would like to get at Is how with 4,000 em¬ 
ployees In your electric department, it one of these emidoyces has been dis¬ 
charged, either .iu-stly or unjustly, he feels unjustly, how does he proceed td have 
his case adjusted or brought before you or the prop«;r party? 

Mr. Insull. Well, he could come—he would appc-al to the man next In charge, 
to the foreman, and he would go on up until, If he were dlssatisfled he could 
come right to me. I have got a case right on my desk of a man that feels he 
has not been properly treated. And I will call a conference of everybody inter¬ 
ested and listen to their story, and listen to Ids story. Of course, we have so 
little of that that It is a rare thing for anything to come to my attention. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Well, you present quite an anomoly In the fact 
that you have one large division of your Interests In which you are dealing 
direct with employees, and another the reverse situation. 

Mr. Insull. Well, the reason is I found that condition when I took hold of 
the elevatetl roads. I have never made any attempt to disturb It. It worked 
reasonably well there, and what Is the object. If a man Is busy. In disturbing a 
thing that works reasonably well? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have your employees, or have you In connection 
with your businesss, an Insurance or sick organization among the employees 
In the shops where they pay weekly sick benefits to each other, and contribute 
a small sum per week or month Into a fund, or something of that kind? 

Mr. Insull. We take care of most of that ourselves. A man who Is on 
monthly pay roll, providing he gets the company's doctor certificate Is entitled 
to so much lay off during the period of sickness. I do not know that exact 
period now. I would be very glad- 
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Commissioner O’Conneli,. Is It eovorert by this? 

Mr. Inhuj-l. I don’t think It Is covered in tlint, hut I will be very glad to 
cover it, any questions you ask I will he very glad to cover by memorandum 
after. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. I would he very glad If you would furnish the 
rules and regulations you have regarding that. 

Mr. iNsiir.i,. Yes. I (liink, If anything, we would he criticized for liberality 
in connection with matters of that kind. 

Chairman W.vi.kh. Mr. Welnstock, you would like to ask a question of Mr. 
Insull? Wotdd you please siauik a little louder so that they can hear you at 
the other end ? 

Commissioner Wr;iN stock. Yes. 

There are tiiose, Mr. Insull, who take the position that one of the remedies 
for Industrial unrest, so far as public utilities are concerned. Is public owner¬ 
ship of public utilities. They seem to believe that the workers would be likely 
to receive better conditions, better wages, better hours, under public ownership 
than they <lo receive under private ownership. You have expresse<l the opinion 
that In your Judgment public ownership would make for a lessene<l efflclency in 
public servlet—In public-utilities service. Well now, admitting that, granting 
that public ownership of public utilities would mean n lessened degree of effi¬ 
ciency, and let us assume that that would he a cost that we would have to pay 
for public ownership, might It not be pointed out that on the other hand that 
cost would be more than compensated for In this, aside from the condition of the 
workers, that much of our public graft and public dishonesty has been due to 
the purchase ami sale of public franchises, which under puhhe ownership of 
public utilities would be made Impossible, and that therefore the advantage 
to society on the whole, despite the fact that there may he a lessened efflclency, 
would be along the lines of a Idgher state of civic morality? 

Mr. lNSUi.1,. Well, that Is n highly argumentative question, that It Is very 
dltllcult for me to answ('r unless I have It right before me to reply to. 

Commissioner Wkinntock. Well, I will put the question- 

Mr. Instii.t.. Hut I will try to answer It. 

Commissioner Weinstock. All right. 

Mr. iNsni.i.. I think as long ns to err is human that yon will have public 
and private dishonesty. Y^ou will have lots of It until the community and the 
people are educated to a higher appreciation of their duty as citizens. Per¬ 
sonally, I very much qut^stlon whether there is sm-h a universal graft, such 
universal graft in connection with the granting of franchises, ns Is assumed by 
your question. My experience does not lend me to that conclusion. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Those are matters of history In this Republic, 
that there has been much graft which always accompanied It, from New York 
to San Francisco. 

Mr. iNst'i.i,. Oh, I am not saying that. Yes. 

Commissioner Weinstock. In the purchase and sale of public franchises. 

Ml*. Inbiii.l. Yes, ami there has been in other matters, too. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; but la it not true that the difference between 
the high degree—that one of the chief causes for the difference In the high de¬ 
gree of honesty In public officials, say In Australasia, where all the public 
utilities are luihllcly owned, and the general disrepute of many officials lu this 
country Is due to that very matter of privately owned public utilities? 

Mr. lN.sm,i.. No. If you will excuse the criticism of the answer, I think It la 
a higher appreciation of the duties of the citizen. If such is the case. 

Commissioner Wei.nstock. Well, Is It or la It not the fact- 

Mr. iNSUix. I am getting Into an argument, and I only want to answer your 
questions. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Is It or Is It not a fact that In proportion ns we 
can remove temptation to do wrong. In that degree we will find a higher degree 
of citizenship? 

Mr. Insull. That Is so, but you are going to vastly Increase the proportion 
of temptation to do wrong. You are going to change. If I understand you to 
mean that In asking the question, that It would be advantageous If the local 
public utilities could be publicly owned—If that is your position you are going 
to change what we will call the striking cases or headline cases of graft to the 
little peculating cases on a far more extensive scale. 

Commissioner Wbunstock. You mean you would have much petty graft? 

Mr. Insull. Yelf 

Commissioner Weinstock. In place of less wholesale graft? 
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Mr. Insxill. I am assuming In your statement that there Is a universal whole¬ 
sale graft I do not agree with you. I think there has been In different times, 
but I don’t think It is so at this time. 

Coininiasioner Weinstock. Will you point out, for the Information of this 
conimls.sion, Mr. Insull, what are the advantages and disadvantages as you 
have seen them in Individual bargaining and in collective bargaining, us it were? 

Mr. Insui.i.. Well- 

Commissioner Weinstock. You are operating l)oth ways, so you are able to 
pass opinions both ways. You do collective bargaining In one branch of your 
w(»rk and individual bargaining In another branch of your work; therefore, 
you ought to be a very important authority on that subject. 

Mr. Insuix. We do Individual bargaining with a class in one business, with 
a class of employees that are much higher, have a much higher order of intel¬ 
ligence. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That is, you do individual bargaining? 

Mr. Insitll. Individual bargaining with those, I assume you call where we 
do not deal with the union; we call that Individual bargaining? 

(Vunmissloner W^einstock. Yes. 

Mr. Insitll. We do collective bargaining in other corporations where the 
class of men we employ are more in proportion, men that are engaged In some 
kind of manual labor. I think that Is probably the <iistlnctlon. Any Institution 
tlint has over 3,000 employees on Its monthly pay roll whose average pay is 
Ix'twecn $60 and $70 a month would \w considered a pretty high order of intelll- 
gcrn'o. or average intelligenoo-—8,(X)0. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, I gather, then, from your statement, Mr. 
Insull. that as a matter of choice, having at heart the common good, that you 
would not establish collective bargaining for all or individual bargaining for all, 
but tlial you would differentiate and that under certain con<lltlons you would 
Ihiiik collective bargaining to be the preferred method iimier certain conditions, 
and that Individual bargaining is tl>e preferred method under certain other 
comlltloris? 

Mr. Insuix. I think that is probably my point of view. Naturally we, all of 
11 '^. apfdy the por.sonal element to this. I have never needed any colleetlve 
bargaining mysidf. I started as low d<Avn In the scale of wages as anybody, 
probaidy receiving not any more per week than the lowest paid Immigrant 
lamllng on these shores receives per day. I have not needed any collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

Tf you look up the men who achieve in any line of business, not necessarily 
men who aclilove the positions that you gentlemen have achieved and which It 
has be(‘n my good luck to achieve, but you look at the men lower down in the 
Si ale: if they are men of intelligence they do not need any collective bargain¬ 
ing. lUit on the other hand T can not forget that T was brought up In a 
country district where the wages of the agricultural laborer were only about 
$1.75 a week. I know tliat their condition was improved hy collei-tlve bargain¬ 
ing. Any man who is engaged In that kind of work, all under one organization, 
h(‘ is engaged in collective bargaining. He can be the laborer or the college 
graduate if he so wishes, also engaged in colleetlve i>argalnlng, l>ut they must 
do it on the same liasis of re.spect for the laws of the land. That Is the only 
difference, gentlemen. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Do you think, then, taking the Nation as a whole, 
taking the conditions as we find them to-day, that labor as a whole would be 
better off under a system of individual bargaining or lietter off under a system 
of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Insuix. I think that is almost an impossible question to answer. I am 
candid enough to say that there are some classes of labor that I think are 
decidedly better off. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Where do you draw the line? 

Mr. Insull. I think that when a man who has habits of thrift and who has 
the ambition to achieve a position of Independence, when he gets to a point 
that he has got a stake in the community in which he lives he begins to get 
restive under collective bargaining. 

Commissioner Weinstock. That Is, you think that collective bargaining 
would have'a tendency to hold him down? 

Mr. Insull. Yes; It would; collective bargaining, In my judgment, must of 
necessity take care of the average Intelligence, not of the maximum or the 
minimum intelligence. It does take care in a way of men theoretically. 
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Conunlssioiior Wkinstock. Inforontiully, I assume, Mr. Insull, that you 
would say to the workers, “ If you are above the average in ability and In 
ambition ami In energy, do your own individual bargaining”? 

Mr. iNHffi.L. Yes. 

Commissioner Wf.insto( k. And if you are below, If you are only the average, 
then do collective Imrgnlning? 

Mr. Inhim.i.. Yes; I lliltik I would say that. I am talking now Irrespective 
of what I uin doing myself In my corporations that I control. 

fVunmissloi.er Wcinskh k. There has Ixsm a great deal talked about colle<,‘tlve 
bargaining in lids <‘ountry—various branches of Industry In various parts. As 
an emjilo.ver wIjo is g(‘noral in his sphere ami as a man who has n broad horizon, 
an unns\ial opporlunity for observation, you think that the country, as a whole, 
has been helped or hindered by this collective bargaining that prevails in so 
many <llrt“<-tlons? 

Mr. Insi'i i.. I do not know that I can speak with any authority on that sub¬ 
ject. During my career T have met the lenclers of a great many of the labor 
unions, tlic large labor unions of this country. And 1 have thought them men 
of high InteUigeuce and men with the highest sense of the duties of citizenship. 
On the other hand, during my career it has been my misfortune to have to deal 
at times with Just the opposite. I do not know whether the one balances the 
other. If the mUlenliim has arrived, if It w'ere not human to err, why I should 
say that tln‘ country as a whole had not suffered by collective bargaining. There 
have been tinu's wlien particular parts of the country have suffered very much, 
and ther<‘ havt' he(*n times when Australasia, for instance, suffered very much 
from the collective bargaining when there has been a very serious blot on its 
rcconl. 

Oiunmlssioner Wkinstock. What, in your opinion, would bo the condition, say 
five years hence, If It were ])Osslhle somehow to wipe out organized labor? 
Would the condition. In your judgment, he bettor or worse for the average 
worker? C>f course, we are dealing only with opinions now. 

Mr. Insui.i,. Dh, you are dealing willi a thing Hint is Impossible. That is a 
thing you can’t imagine. 

Oommisslonor O’Connell. You don’t think It Is possible for that to come to 
pass? 

Mr. Inscll, Oh, no; not at all. 

Oommlssioner Wkinstock. That is nil. 

Chalrmnn Walsh. Do you want to ask a question? Mr. Gnrrotson would 
like to ask a question. 

Oommlssioner Oakuetson. If T didn’t misunderstand you, you expressed a 
belief that emiiloyees of puhllc-servlco corporations should be subjected to cer¬ 
tain llmltntUms in the matter of organization. Do you believe there Is any 
ohlIgati(ui toward the public that should he made to rest more strongly on the 
employees of public-service corporations than on the owners of public-service 
corporations? 

Mr. Tnsitll. Abstractly, no; hut- 

Commissioner Gabuetson. (Vmcrotely, then. 

Mr. Tnsth.l. No; hut tlio fact is that the employee does not consider in prac¬ 
tice the obligation of tlie corporation to the community, as a rule. 

Commi.ssioner Garbktson. Is there any greater obligation on the man to do 
that than on the owmer.s? 

Mr. Insth.l. No; except one thing. The owners, or rather the men who run 
the property nn<l represent the owners—of course. T am In no sense the owner 
of those properties I run. The Commonwealth Edison Co., for Instance, has up¬ 
ward of 2,000 owners. 

Commissioner Oarketson. Y^ou are the representative of the owners? 

Mr. Inruli.. I represent the owners. It is my duty to look particularly after 
the question of the operation of obligation of the corporation to the community, 
I have been educated to do that. The employees lower down haven’t. I am 
the employee who has. 

Oommlssioner Gaebetson. Does e^hication create an obligation that does not 
in equity exist? 

Mr. Insull. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Then the obligation of you and the employee to the 
public Is exactly the same? 

Mr. iNsuLL.fffheoretlcally; yes. sir. 

Commls-sloner Gaebetson. Actually? 

Mr. Insuix. All right, actually. But he don’t fulfill It ns a rule. 
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Commissioner Gaeeetson. The question Is I’.ot of fulfillment just yet; but If 
you take away from those men the power of organization, a.ssumlng for a mi>- 
nient It may be a benefit, don’t yon place a mightier weapon In the hands of your 
employers than the ordinary employee who Is In the public service has? 

Mr. iNSULt. How did I understand that? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Take away the power or right of organization. 

Mr. iNsni.L. Yes; If you do take It away. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Certainly; and you express yourself In favor of 
taking It away? 

Mr. lNstn.L. No, sir; I did not. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then I misunderstood you. What was the first 
queslion I asked you, if you did not express your belief that the employees of 
public-service corporations should not be iierniltterl to organize like other 
employees? 

Mr. Insuu, I have never taken it away from any of them. 

Coimnl.ssioner Gabretson. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. iNSULL. I am operating both what you would call a closed shop and an 
ojten shop. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I am not talking about a closed shop at all. but 
the right to organize and the right to present a demand itreclsely ns other 
employees present It. That Is, the puhllc-servlce employei's. 

Mr. iNstTix. I have never tak»m that away from any employee. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh, no. 

Mr. iNsuni.. I haven’t any idea of doing It. 

Commissioner Gaubethon. I mean, do you believe in legally doing It? 

Mr. iNsui.i. lAtgally doing it? No. 

Commissioner Gabretson. By legislativt! enactment. 

Mr. iNSPi.r.. Oh. no, no, no, no, no. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. Weil, that was where that misunderstanding 
came In. 

-Mr. Tnsull. No. 

Comndssloner OARBtrrsoN, Because that opinion has been repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed, that public-service employees should be curbed In directions where 
others were not. 

Mr. iNsirLL. No; I don’t tbiidt that Is the way to settle that question. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You referrerl to the fact that one of the things 
that your employees enjoyed—and you recltetl it as a wage benefit—was the 
prospt'ct of a liberal pension. 

Mr. iNSfu.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That pension is wholly deiiendent upon tenure of 
service, la It not? 

Afr. Inspi-i.. Yes, service; yes. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Can any pension dependent upon tenure of service 
ho considered as a wage element ? 

Mr. Insull. I consider it so. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Unless It Is guaranteed to the man and collectible 
ns wages are. If he leaves your service he gets nothing. 

Mr. iNstnx. No; he gets nothing. 

Commissioner Gabretson. No matter for what cause, of his own volition or 
yours? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Therefore can It be legitimately considered as a 
wage clement? 

Mr. INSLU.L. ’Well, that is a subject of argument that you people and our 
people have been arguing for years. 

Commissioner Gabretson. AVell, your opinion is that It can? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, that Is all I wanted on that subject. 

Now, how Is It—you said that a large number of your men were very highly 
paid? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. On the monthly system? 

Mr. Insull, Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. t>td I understand you that these monthly men wen> 
paid $80 a month? 

Mr. Insull. Yes; that would come right down, you know—our aim Is to put 
everybody, possibly, on monthly pay, roll. 
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e^ctnsureson 

“?C.InisSor/'(/lBKK™!" Wt-Sun general, what Is your larpst class? 

Mr iNnuu.. VFell, in general, we have got, out of 4,870 people on our pay roll 
last week—<UI the tst of .fuU—3.179 have been working for us over a year, and 
a very large jjroriortion ttf (hat 3,179 would be monthly employees. 

Commissioner (Jakkictson. And what would the larger number of monthly 
men draw us a nionthl.v wage? 

Mr. iNSUi.i.. Well, I would have to have that hgured out for me. I happen 
to reinemher ,s<a*lng on m.v desk In the last few days that the average pay of 
our monihly men u'a.s' $70 a month. 

(lo/]iniis.sloia*r (xAinn.Tsoiv. Average pay of the monthly men Is $70? 

Mr. iNSUi.i,. Ve,s; dial would be men, women, and young people. 

Conmiissloner (lAiiKKTsofj. That would mean that (he highest man—that aver¬ 
age n'oiild la; created by a few high and many lower? 

Mr. iNsui.L. No, no. I would think that that—I have never looked Into It 
from that point of vieiv. 

Commissioner Caukktson. Well, take the average wage. 

Mr. Inhum.. I would be very glad to give you that information later on, but 
my general lmi)resslon would be that our monthly men, if you leave out, if you 
like, the otlieers and simply take from the foreman or superintendents down, 
our monthly men would show pretty high. 

Comiiikssloner (lAiutiersoN. Wageworkers? 

Mr. INSULL. Yes; wageworkers. 

Comml.ssioner Carbetson. As against salaried men? 

Mr. iNsui.r.. Well, any man on monthly pay roll Is looked uiion as a salaried 
man. 

Comml.ssioner Gabbetson. Well, some men who draw salaries object to being 
called wageworkers. 

Mr. iNstn.i.. Well, I don’t. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I don’t, either. 

Mr. iNsui.t.. I work for wages, and expect to be paid. 

Conindssloner Gabbetson. Now, do you think that for the average man that 

knows the business he follows- 

Mr. Insiii.i.. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That $70 Is a high wage? 

Mr. INSUI.I.. t)h, no; that la not a fair statement. I said the average pay of 
our monthly men. I did not say the average pay of our monthly men who know 
the business. ’I'lmt Includes offlee boys; that Includes students whom we—whom 
for half of their time we contribute part of their tuition to learn the business. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, does your average mechanic get more money 
than that? 

Mr. Insum.. Oh. yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Monthly men? 

Mr. iNBUM.. I think so. I will be very glad to have It figured out for you. 

I would not attempt to answer It here, but I would be very glad to have It 
flguriHl out for you and file with you the wages of any branch of our work 
that you w'ant lllerl. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. 1 would be very glad to have that, and as complete 
as you can make It. 

Mr. INSUI.I,. If you will Just tell the secretary to tell me what you want, I 
will be very glad to let you have what you want. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, with regard to the efflclenoy of private and 

Insule. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, is that within the scope of this 
commission? 

Chairman Walsh. What Is the question? 

Mr Tnsuu.. The question of the discussion of municipal ownership. 
Chairman Walsh. Well, It takes quite a large range, and we can’t fix It to 
any definite proposition. You see how It started. Mr. Insull. 

Chalrma? WaSh.* You were asked whether or not the belief In the minds 
of a great many people that public ownership was a good thing caused them 
to be restless under private ownership. Now, there are eight commissioners 
here, and It wou» be Impossible to- 
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Mr. INSOTL. M I had known I was going to be asked questions on this sub¬ 
ject I would have brought the cost of running a steamboat on the Thames; I 
would liave brought the cost of running tlie steamboats between Staten Island 
and the Battery in New York; I would have brought the cost of oiierutlng all 
tlie niunleipally owne<l plants In Europe. I- 

Cbulrraan Walsh. I would- 

Mr. INSUU. (continuing)-^would have showed the price at which we sell 

our energy falls lower than the cost at which they produce it In the average 
inunielpally owned pro])ertles of England. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Yes; that Is perfectly germane to the question wo 
have got before us. 

Mr. iNSur.T.. But I didn’t know I was going to have to discuss that kind of 
.suhjeit. 

('hairman Walsh. It Is in the general scope of our inquiry, but was not In 
(ho topics given to you. 

Mr. Inslll. Well, I am probably excusable. 

Chairman Walsh. And not being put In the topics, why I think It would 
1 h> best not to branch off Into It. 

Coinmissioner (!aiihp;t.son. Mr. Insnil, you made the statement here- 

Mr. iNsiir.L. Excuse me, Mr. Chairiuan, I am probably excusable because I 
thought that was a dead Issue. I would have had the Information. 

Commissioner Gaukkt.ho,«(. It l.s not the first corpse Unit ha.s been galvanized. 

Mr. Insull. I agree with you. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Mr. Insull, If I understood you, you made the 
statement that public utilities couhl not be as successfully operated In your 
opinion by governmental agencies as by private direction; am I right? 

Mr. Insull. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And from your experience—the city here owns Its 
waterworks? 

.Mr. iNsuLi,. It Is not fair to get me Into a discussion with the iwlltlclans 
of Chicago. Now, that Is not fair. Name any other city you like, and If I 
know anything about It I will dlscu.ss It. Let us discuss the municipally 
operatwl ferryboats of New York Bay, say. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, or the eclipse of the sun. 

.Mr. iNstiij,. Yes. No; don’t, as a matter of fairness, gentlemen, don’t take 
mo into the discussion with the city hull. I try to keep away from It. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am trying to find the shadow on the sun now. 

Mr. Insull. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. What, for Instance, what is the average wage in 
municipally or governmentally administered public utilities and privately 
managed? 

Mr. Insull. I could not give you those figures. As 1 told you, I would have 
comp ixisted If I had known I was going to deal with a corpse. 

(’oinmlssloner Garretson. I>o you know what the city of Chicago, for In¬ 
stance, pays Inspectors? 

Mr. Insull. Yes. In what line of business? 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, In the waterworks. 

Mr. Insull. No; I don’t. I don’t; all I know about Is the—all I can discuss 
about the waterworks Is iny bill for water. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the quality of the water. 

Mr. Insull. Yes. It is good; ns a citizen, I say. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, they do produce a certain amount of gorsl 
work ? 

Mr. Insull. Oh, yea; It Is good. And this hot weather. It Is very fine. 

tkunmlssloner Garretson. Well, If that Is the case we will let It go at that. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you want to ask some questions, Mr, Delano? 

Commissioner Dei.ano. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask you some questions. 

Commls-sloner Delano. Mr. Insull, If I understood you, your point was that 
the public-service corporations stood In different relation to the public from 
the ordinary employer or other employer. Is that your point? 

Mr. Insult.. That Is my point. 

Commissioner Delano. That on account of those obligations that you owe 
the public—of being compelled to furnish light or heat or gas every day In 
the year and every hour In the day—that you think It Is unsafe to enter Into 
arrangements with unions. Is that your point? 

Mr. Insull Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner UeijVno. Well, now, If the unions, recognizing that, that pub¬ 
lic service was tlllferent from ordinary service, were under public supervision 
and were under the same resianislblllty to the public that you are, would 
that alter your opinion In dealing with them? 

Mr. iNsi i.!.. That Is—well, supposing our service absolutely was killed and 
we would be held bannless by some legislative enactment sutterlor to our 
contractual relations with the city. 

Commissioner Dpu.ano. Or that the unions would be penalized instead of 
yon being js'iiallzed for the rupture In service. 

Mr. Insui.i,. Well, that would be a question of their credit. Would you 
penalize them financially? 

Coinndssloner Pei.ano. Well, there are other penalties that might be Just 
ns elTectlvc—the withdrawing of a charter or something like that. I am 
asking this question because It Is one of the dutbs of this commission to try 
to find some middle ground between the oxtrenies of the positions on both 
sides. I know you have been In the service so long- 

Mr. iNstn.t,. I probably hesitate at answering that because In main busi¬ 
nesses I have run the subject of unionizing our ois'ratlves has never come up 
seriously. I don’t mean to say that no oni! has ever made the demand for It; 
it has never been a serious proitosllion. Naturally I would rather be left 
alone to deal with my own people In my own way, see? I think they are well 
satisfletl with the way they are dealt with. .Mr. Delano Is a citizen of Chicago, 
and he cun probably tell Just as well as 1 can whether they are reasonably 
well satisfletl with the way they are dealt with. 

Commissioner Dtu.ANO. That Is all, Mr. (Ihalrman. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Mr. I.ennon wotild like to ask you a question or two. 

Mr. iNsuix. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon, Mr. Insull, In s|»nklng of the matter of individual 
bargaining as to wages and hours and conditions of labor and collective bar¬ 
gaining, I understood your answer to be that for the more Intelligent you 
believed that Individual bargaining would bring to the individual the best 
results. Is that correct; did I understand you correctly? 

Mr. iNsuix. Yes. I don’t think brains have any needs of collective bar¬ 
gaining. 

Commissioner Ixnnon. Now, in connection with that, do you believe the 
social well-being of the world Is better serverl by high pay for the few or a living 
I)ay for the many? 

Mr. Insuix. Well, I think If It could Im provided, there should be living pay 
for the many. After all, that Is a question of supply and demand wdien you come 
down to fundamentals. 

Commissioner Lennon. If collective bargaining would protect the many to 
n greater extent than Individual bargaining, which would best serve the inter¬ 
ests of .society? 

Mr. INSULU Why, If collective bargaining would better serve the Interests 
of the world ns a whole—employees as a whole, why collective bargaining would 
be better for society, but the fact Is not—the facts are to the contrary. Statis¬ 
tics of labor show very distinctly that there Is inllnltely more Individual bar¬ 
gaining the world over than there is collec-tlve bargaining. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the history of this country In Industry show 
unorganized workers receive as good pay or better pay than organized workers? 

Mr. Insull. That I could not answer. 

Commissioner Lennon. Take the different Industries In which you are Inter¬ 
ested, the one industry representing the elevated railroad men, how do their 
wages compare with the other departments? 

Mr. Insull. I would he very glad to give you a comparative table on that to 
file with your commission. 

Commissioner Cabbetson. I would like to have that, but can you say from 
memory whether that averages better or below? 

Mr. Insuix. I could not say It from memory. I would say offhand—and it 
Is purely a guess—I would much rather file the figures! 

Commissioner Lennon. .411 right 

Mr. Insull. 1 would say that the elevated roads would average lower, simply 
from my general knowledge of the employees. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Call your next 
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TESTIKORY OF HB. VICTOR A. OIANOEB. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Olander. give us your name. 

Mr. Olandsb. Victor A. Olander. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address. 

Mr. Or.,vNDEK. 570 West Lake Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business. 

Mr. Olandee. Secretary of the Lake Seaman’s Union, and vice president of 
the International Seamen's Union. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you held those positions? 

Mr. OiANDEB. About 12 years. No; as vice president about 12 years; as sec¬ 
retary, about 4; and subordinate positions previous to that. 

Mr. Thompson. What Jurisdiction or over what territory does your union 
cover? 

Mr. 01.ANDEB. The International union covers the United States anil (ianada. 
The Lake Seamen’s Union la the Lakes district—that Is, the Great Lakes—takes 
into membership the sallor.s, marine firemen, and marine cooks. Tlie Lake 
Seamen’s Union, however, being confined to sailors only. The two other organi¬ 
zations. one for firemen and one for marine cooks of this district. 

Mr. Thompson. What jurisdiction has the local union got, of which you are 
sivretary? 

Mr. Olandeb. We haven’t a local union in the sense that other unions have. 
The Lake Seaman’s Union is a district organization; It has headquarters at 
(’lilcago and local branches around the chain of lakes. The membership of a 
member Is a membership at large In the district. He can go anywhere in the 
district without changing their books or any questhais being asketl. 

Mr. Thompson. Yon are acquninle<I with the conditions of labor on the Great 
T.akes, of course? 

Mr. Olandeb. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that condition satisfactory or not? 

Mr. Olandeb. Decidedly unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the reasons for that. If you know? 

Mr. Olandeb. There are a great many reasons. I hardly know how to begin 
to answer that question. I think the main reason Is due to the fact that the 
corporations owning the vessels generally hold the position that they don’t 
propose to permit the men who navigate or work those vessels to have anything 
to say as to wages or working conditions, or how they shall live, because you 
know we exist with our employment, and are with It all the time, live right on 
board ship. Corporations take unto themselves the right to say what shall be 
done In all those respects. Experience in the past years has taught us that 
means mighty hard lives for us. When I began sailing my sailing was mostly— 
my experience has mostly been on steam vessels—wages were from $12 a month 
up to $25 a month, occasionally $30 a month being paid for the men that—the 
class of men that are In our organization now; some of the better clnsvi, of 
course, getting a little bit more. They operated a system of laying off men 
almost every trip. 

In those days It was difficult to get over a month’s employment steadily. 
That continued without any change for the better. Food was bad. Of course, 
this Is all In varying degrees. Now and then there was an employer who paid 
a little bit more, whose food was a little bit better, and who furnished better 
quarters, but I apeak of the general condition; there was no change In that 
until the men organized. Since then wages have Increased materially, but not 
to where we believe they ought to be. The men who formerly got $12 are now 
getting about $30 a month. The man that formerly got $25 Is now getting about 
from $50 to $66 a month. The work Is seasonal, however, so far as the Lakes 
are concerned, and the average working time, taking It good and bad, ns a whole. 
Is about six months and perhaps a little more. The men seek employment else¬ 
where; many of them go to the coast. The change I spoke of—that Is, the 
change from $12 or $15 a month to $30 a month—has taken place within a 
period of about 14 years,, that being the scale in about 1898 and 1899, the low 
scale. The higher, the prevailing scale to-day Is the higher scale. They also 
now make a practice of paying the men a little bit more for the last two sailing 
months of the season—^that Is, October and November. The wages for the highn 
class, fhe higher paid men being then raised to $6i5, and for the others to $40 
a month; but the $15 scale still prevails in some vessels where the organization 
has not been effected. A number of our Chicago passenger vessels. In a number 
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of them you will find that the majority of the deck crew, the large majority 
of the deck crews, do not get any more than $15 a month for their monthly 
wage. As the supply of men decr< nses for some reason or other—that Is, the 
supply of the kind of men that they us(>—they pick up anybody that they can 
get hold of; as that <le< rea.sea they may raise that scale to a dollar a day. The 
rule on many of the vessels now with reference to deck hands there Is that 
they get 50 cents a day by the day. If they .stay one week, they are paid oft 
at a dollar a day. There are times when they pay them 25 cents an hour for 
handling freight; that is. when the supply of men Is short. 

Mr. Tiiomi'.son. What percentage, If you know, of the men operating on the 
ve.ssels of the (Ireat Lakes Is organized? 

Mr. <)i..\m)Ku. I slionld think about a little bettor than one-thlrd of them now. 

Mr. Ttfo-MPKON. Is the organization conlined to certain classes of vessels or 
by certain companies, or general? 

Mr. Oi..\Ni>sii. The vessels which go outside the harbors. We have nothing 
to do with the vessids that remain In the harbors. We have nothing to do 
with vessels, with tin* tugboats, although they do go outside, but ilon’t go very 
far. I ndght say the vessels that run from port to port are the vessels that 
we are on. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your union have collective bargaining with any of the 
owners o" vessels? 

Mr. Oi.AsnKit. At the present time and since the fall of lfK)7 practically every 
shipowner on the chain of Lakes refuses to recognize the organization. And 
there has been no collectlvi' bargaining ex<ept In very few isolated Instances. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your union better organized, better on certain classes of 
boats running outside (he harbor than on other classes? 

Mr. Ol,vniikb. Yes; we are ladter organized on the lumber vessels than we 
are on any other class of vess(ds. 

Mr. Thompson. How about ori‘ vessels? 

Mr. Oi,ANDEB. On the or(' vessels a man who wants to sail on an iron-ore 
vessel of the Great liUki's as a tndon man ket'ps quiet about It—never tells he 
Is a union man. It usually means his discharge if that becomes known. 

Mr. Thompson. When you speak of the wages which are being paid for the 
services, do you mean the wages paid to union men alone, or Is it a general 
wage obtaining ou the Laki's? 

Mr. Oi.andkh. That is the general wage scale. When we In 189!) and 1900 
began to make ourst'lves elTi“ctive as an organization, wo change<l the wage 
scale everywhere, e.vcept for the deck hand ou the p.assenger v<*ssela. They are 
the iioorest class of men employed. 1 mean that In evc-ry sense, not only as 
workingmen but as men. They are picked up largely around South Clark Stre*>t, 
In the lodging-house districts. They ari‘ tiu' down and outs, and the worst kind 
of men that lay around there. We effectisl the wage scale everywhere. In 
1903 we ontt'red Into an agreement with the Lumber (hiniers’ Association and 
the Lake Carriers’ As.sociallon. 'rtie Lake Carriers' Association, comprising 
the Iron-oie vessels and grain vossel.s, and so lai. Unit being the largest associa¬ 
tion. Thost' agreements wore renewed from year to year with hoth associations 
until 1907. At the close of the year ]tH)7 there was some indication that the 
Lake Carriers’ Association did not propose to continue the agreement any longer, 
and when we tried to secure a meeting with lluan In tln> spring of 1908 they 
declined to meet with us, and adopted a res(dutloi>, something that they term 
the open shop. 

I think that the general exitectatlon of the I.ake Carriers’ Association at 
the time was that we would go out on strike. It was not a very good busi¬ 
ness year. There were indications that the ves.sels wouUl not have much to 
do, and It was a good time to put the union out of business and they started In 
to do that. 

We, however, did not go out on strike. I can tell the story of that year If 
you are Interested. 

Mr. Thompson. Briefly, If you will, Mr. (Hander. 

Mr. Olandek. After this oi>en shop resolution was adopted when they de- 
cleared that they did not propose to discriminate against union men, we ofll- 
clally deeWed that there should be no strike, took it up In our meetings all 
over the chain of Lakes, and the men everywiiere decided that we would try 
out the new system. We had never euforceil rules reqtdrlng the exclusive 
employment of union men at all times. We always left the door open for 
the outsider to coal* In and If there were not sufllclent union men around they 
could employ anybody. We usually got the man Into the organization, al- 
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thoogb we did have an understanding If he worked at the business that he 
would come Into an organization. We went to work. Navigation opened 
up In the latter part of April. In May, very shortly after the opening, the 
Lake Carriers’ Association announced a rule that thereafter none of the men 
would be shipped directly by the captains as hud been the practice previously, 
that the captain who knew John Smith and could go to get him In the boarding 
house or wherever he could find him, and the man who knew the captain 
somewhere could go and find him wherever there happened to be a vacancy. 
They stopped that system and Inaugurated a rule that every man would have 
to ship through an employment ofllce under the Jurisdiction or umler the <11- 
rectton of the Lake Carriers’ Association. He would have to register In that 
employment office and curry a card from that office. 

We said nothing to that. We went to the offices. Wo knew what was com¬ 
ing; so many people misunderstood what the open shop meant that we thought 
before we had any real fight that we would let the Lake carriers show wliat 
tliey meant exactly by the open shop, and so we decided to wait and see what 
it was. 

On the 10th of June the captains employed on the ships of the United States 
Steel Corporation—that Is, the Pittsburgh Steamship Co.—went to their crews 
and said to them that if you want to .sail on this ves.sel any longer you have got 
to surrender your membership in the union and give me your membership 
book. The first case of that kind was the steamer Hanson, of Conneaut, Ohio. 

From that day on news of that kind came In very quickly until a very large 
proportion of the vessels, the captains of the vessels were giving this kind 
of orders to the men. That was the open shop that they had declared. We 
met that. Business conditions were so p<jor that we did not think we could 
win a strike. If we had thought we could have won the strike we would have 
struck and struck haril, but we did not think we could win a strike under 
those conditions, so many unemployed men throughout the country, and we 
are not as free to move as men of other callings are. 

So we met that by a system of duplicate membership cards; that Is to say, 
we gave each man two cards, or rather a book and a card. We have no card. 
We have a book In which the constitution, membership card, the membership 
certificate and everything la bound. We Issued duplicate carils and said to 
the men If you want to hold your employment through this period of de¬ 
pression give your book to the captain and keep your card In the other pocket 
and remain a union man Just the same and hold on to the Job for a while. 
And we did that very extensively. 

The employers attempted to meet that first by going to some of the men and 
saying, “ You can not remain on this ship unless you make an affidavit to the 
clfe<rt that you have severed your connection with the union and that you do 
not propose to have anything to do with the marine labor organization so long 
as you are In our employ.” 

They tried that thing in a few cases. As soon as we manage<l to get It 
l)efore the public that stopped. It was a thing that could not be done In the 
oiien, and It was so raw. If I may use that word, that even some members of 
the Lake Carriers’ Association did not like to have the name of doing a thing 
like that. I have got the slips here somewhere, and perhaps I had better not 
try to go through that. I can give that to the commission. 

Chairman Wai,sh. Let me see the samples. If you have them. 

Mr. OijvNDEB. I am afraid it would take me a little time to find It—here they 
are. One of them states, “ I declare on my honor I am a union man and pro¬ 
pose to stay with my union.” That was about the effect of It. The other 
says, “ I declare I am not connected with any organization,” or something to 
that effect, and I am free to act for myself. They went to the men through 
the shipping masters and said, “ We don’t want to <llscrlminate against you; 
It really w'as not our fault; some of the captains misunderstood our enters, and 
they did some of them discriminate, but It was not the fault of the assocla. 
tlon, and all we want Is to be absolutely fair. If you are a union man we 
want yon to say so, sign this and It won’t be held against you. You will be 
registered In the office that way and If the captain wants a union man we 
will hire you. If you are not a union man, sign the other, and If the captain 
want a nonunion man he will hire you. There will be absolutely no discrimi¬ 
nation.” 

Of course, it was simply a trick to put the men on honor. In an effort to find 
out whether or not they were union men, for the purpose of getting rid of them. 
I advised the men to sign In each Instance they were nonunion men. Just as I 
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had previously advised them to take the afflUavlt to the effect that they would 
never have anything to do with the organization, saying to them they were 
justlfle<l In violating that affidavit. Some of them did it. I went to the news¬ 
papers with the story right away, and that cleaned that up, but the system of 
slips contlnue<l throughout that season. 

As to what their attitude was, I have here a letter written by one of the 
board of directors of the Lake Carriers’ Asso<latlon giving Instructions to his 
captain. Karly In the season—May 3—a card was i.ssued to William Hare, a 
member of our organization, who does not ob,1e< t to his name being known now. 
The card was used a good deal before tlds. He was a whetdsman on the 
steamer Matopa, of the I’lttsburgh Steamsliip Co. He was dlscharge<l and this 
notation made on the curd by the master of the vessel: “ Cood wheelsman, but 
he had too much to say about unions. .1, 11. Itegan, master, steamer Matopa." 
Later this came Into my {S)ssession on tlie letterliead of .lohn Mitchell. I be¬ 
lieve lie Is the iiresident of tiie company. He represents the Cleveland Steam¬ 
ship Co., the -lOtna Steainshlji Co„ the Huffulo & Susiiuelianna Steamship Co., 
and the Masnba Steamship Co.; 

(!i.KVEr.A.ND, Onto, June 10, 1008. 

Gapt. F. H. Oai.ton, 

Steamer " Mosca Taylor," Milwaukee, Ifi,?. 

Deah Sin: I inclose you herewltli copy of a letter from the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, giving list of the Hliii>|>ing nmsters’ offices at the different ports. 
When you are In nimd of anyone be sure to slilp wliut men you need through 
the shipping offices. When you tlnd tlmt you liave any union sailors aboard who 
have books, you dlsclmrge tiiein unless tliey give iff) tlicir liooks. Wliat we want 
to do is to relieve our shiiis of union men. lie sure to let no walking delegate 
go aboard your boat at any time under any circumstances. Keep a man at the 
head of the ladder when in port, anil wlien a man tries to get aboard your 
boat ask him his name and what he wlslies, and if lie can not give you a satis¬ 
factory answer do not let him aiioard. 

If 1 And that any delegates get alioard your bout, I am going to ask for your 
resignation, unless you liave a very goixl reason for it. 

Yours, very truly. 


John JIitchei-i.. 


I.AKK Cabhikks’ Association, 

Ckfice ok the President, 

Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1008. 

To the vcaacl owners and managers: 

In pursuance of one of the purposes for wliich our as-sociatlon was formed, 
viz, to establish and maintain shipping offlcc.s for the convenient securing of 
seamen on vessels on the Great Lakes and to e.stabli.sli and maintain amicable 
relations between employers and employeil, and in view of the legislation which 
goes Into effect July 1 of this year In regard to efficiency of crews, our associ¬ 
ation from Its experience concluded that tlio beat and fairest way to carry out 
these ideas is through wliat is commonly known as the “open-shop” principle. 

To carry this out In its proiier sjilrit ami intent requires the cooperation of 
the owners and the executive officers of the ships. 


The association has established the following shipping offices, through which 
seamen may be employeil, and every reasonable and proper effort will be made 
to Insure the furnishing of efficient men; and if the sidpping officer has not 
visited the ship your master or engineer should coiniminlcate with the shipping 
office and report any neglect of any shipping officer to give prompt attention • 


Port. 

Ijocation. j Shipping master. 

Telephone. 




Seneca 1265. 

Main 55. 

1 103 K. 

Bell Main 980, Cuy. 
744. 

! Main 3770. 

Harrison 4853. 

: South Chicago BS. 

^ 306. 





Bank Building, oomer Day and 
Park Streets. 

W. M. Ford 




102 Marine Block, Water Street.... 

H. Wellet... 


J. Blair. 


151 Ninety •second Street. 

1. 

C. B. Morse.. .. ‘ 
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It ts essential that the owners and the licensed officers cooperate thorouRhIy 
with this effort by obtaining their crews through the estaWishetl shipping offices 
nnd then by Insisting throughout that the men have absolutely fair treatment. 
There must be, so far ns possible, watch and watch; no unnecessary work, such 
as scraping and painting, and the like, should be permitted on Sunday; no man 
should be required or asked to work over the side of the ship while underway. 
There must be no discrimination In the matter of mess rooms, nnd every com¬ 
plaint from any member of the crew must be received nnd carefully consldcre<l 
hy the master of the ship. 

The executive committee has arranged that the shipping oUlcos issue to each 
man as shipped a card, giving the date of shipment, the capacity In which etn- 
jiloyed, and the ship. Where necessity requires the shipment of men at places 
where there Is no shipping office, on arrival at a imrt where there Is a shipping 
office such card will be furnished. On reporting on hoard the seaman shall give 
this card to the ma.ster or, If In his department, to the chief engineer, nnd on 
leaving ship may retpiire Its return, but only with certllli'ate indorsed thereon 
hy the master or chief engineer, according to the department, of the reason for 
leaving the vessel and statement of qualification nnd character of service 
Tendered. 

As on many of the docks strangers will be excluded, the card will bo an 
Identification of the settmnn with the ship, nnd will serve the very substantial 
purpose of furnishing a record of men on board our ships in case of accident. 

Please, therefore, have the officers of your vessels ship their men In this way; 
also Instruct your officers to station one or more members of Ihe crew at appro- 
prlate places to exclude admission on the ship of any iierson exwpt actual mem¬ 
bers of the crew or such as have permission to go on hoard from the office of the 
manager or agent of the ship, nnd rt-fer to the executive officer in charge of the 
vessel application from such parties. 

Tours, truly. 


W. I.ivtNGSTONE, President. 


That letter la a fair Illustration of the orders given to practically all of the 
masters of the I.nke Carriers’ Association by the various owners. They did not 
all do It by letter, but all of the masters carried out that with very rare excep¬ 
tions—carried out those kind of Instructions. 

We W'Cnt through the season of 1908, and in 1900 they Inaugurated what was 
known ns the Lake Carriers’ Association welfare plan. And agaln.st that we 
went on strike and cnrrletl on a strike fi>r three years, beginning on May 1. 1909, 
and calling the strike off In, I think, Ihe latter ptirt of March In 1912. W’e did 
not win the strike. Wo are carrying on the agitation against the wmlfare plan 
yet, becau.se we believe it Is a system of slavery under which men of our race 
can not afford to even attempt to exist. We will light It ns long as we have got 
anything to tight with. 

Mr. Thompson. Briefly, will you tell us what that welfare plan Is, or. If It Is 
published In a hook, will you file with the commission a copy of the hook. 

Mr. OI..VNDEE. I have here a pamphlet entitled “Cause of the Seamen’s 
Strike,” which Is an extract from the official proceedings of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Hepresentatlvcs, dated February 17, 
1910, beginning on page 46. It consists of copies of documents and affidavits, 
being a list—and some of the letters being written hy myself and a copy of the, 
welfare plan as taken from a pamphlet Issued by the Lake Carriers’ Associa¬ 
tion. However, this particular pamphlet Is Is.sued hy the union and my coj)y 
here might be questioned, so I would say to the commission that copies of the 
welfare plan appear In the report of the department of labor of the State of 
New York for 1910 and In the report of the hoard of arbitration of the State of 
Wisconsin for that same year, 1910 or 1911, I am not sure which. 

(The pamphlet referred to, entitled “Cause of the Seamen’s Strike,” dated 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1910, was submitted In printer! form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Now, referring, Mr. Olander, to the state of Industrial unrest 
which pertains In the shipping world on the Great Lakes, what. In your 'opinion, 
Is Hie cure for that condition? How could It be remedied or could the major 
portion of the unrest be alleviated? 

Mr. OiANDEB. Well, a good deal has to be done In our case. We live under 
different laws than people on shore are subjected to. There Is much stronger, 
necessarily must be stronger disciplinary laws on board ship. And until 
some other laws are Inaugurated that will give us—while we don’t want those 
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disciplinary laws changed as far as they apply while the ship Is out at sea, 
we feel there ought to be some other laws on the statute books that would 
safeguard our Interests somewhat. It Is necessary In our case; we admit the 
necessity of having a law, for Instance, that permits the master to punish a 
man for willful disobedience of orders. It la pretty hard to draw the line as 
to what kind of orders they must be. Sometimes a very small thing may en¬ 
danger the ship while she Is at sea. And we recognize that this is necessary. 

But that gives that master tremendous power over us, and gives the owner 
through the master tremendous power; so that In our ease it is necessary to 
have some regulations, not only for the protection of the men in an Industrial 
sense, but also as a matter of safety. 

Under the law now we have got to sign a contract whenever we go to work. 
The terms of that contract, except In the mutter of wages, is laid down by the 
Oovernment; that Is, It Is laid down by law, and we sign It and accept those 
terms and go to sea If we want to. It we don’t want to do that, we can’t work 
at our employment; we have got to stay ashore. 

Now, under that contract. If we (|uit the vessel in the domestic trade, that Is 
to say on the Lakes or on tlie coasts, before the ex[iiration of the terms of that 
contract—which we call shipping articles—we lose all the money that we have 
earned and all of the clothes or otlier belongings that we leave on board. We 
are trying to get the law changed now, so that we will have a right to collect 
half pay at every port of dlschargi', because during that perlo<l we can not get 
any money for the necessaries of life. Wc; might want to get some cloth('S or 
something of that kind; we may not he in a c<inditlon to wait until the end of 
the trip or the end of the month. 

And we want the law so changed that we can collect halt at any port of 
discharge or loading. 

In the foreign trade—perhaps you may think I am getting somewhat off 
the Lakes, but not so much ns you might think—in the foreign trade, we are 
subject to arrest and Imprisonment for quitting the vess(!l. If, for Instance, 
when we are In some foreign country, outside of Mexico and the West Indies 
and Clanada, we bt'come dissatisfied with the conditions on that ship we may 
be willing to lose all the wages that we have earned, and that might be any¬ 
thing from two weeks to six months; we may be willing to sacrifice everything 
that we have got on board, and still we can’t quit If the master does not 
want us to. 

That Is the right under the law and under the treaties with foreign coun¬ 
tries, where he can apply to the local police and take us buck on btaird ship. 
That same law aptilles to sailors on foreign ships In the ports of the United 
States. And I have seen na>n arrested right here on tlie Lakes who have Ix'en 
on foreign ships, under contract with foreign ships, and wanted to quit. I 
have seen them taken back on hoard, tlf eourse, fliere Is not so much of that on 
the Lakes, iMJcnuse there are not so very many foreign shliis here, but a great 
deal of It on the const. Until those kind of things are changed we haven’t got 
much chance. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any other specific proposition calculated to help 
the situation? 

Mr. Oi-ASUEB. 1 might say before answering that, that these—we are trying 
to get these things chnngetl. We have got a bill before Congress now that, 
aside from Us safety regulations, provide for the.se things. I have- 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of that bill with you now? 

Mr, Oi-ANDEK. Sir? 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of that bill with you? 

Mr. OtANDER. No; but I can furnish the commission with a copy of the bill. 

Mr. Thompson. We would be pleased to have you do so. 

Mr. Olander. But there Is still a copy of the report that has a condensed and 
a brief aiial,vsls of the bill, and the bill itself. 

Commissioner Lennon. Give the number of the bill, and we will find It 

Mr. O 1 .ANDKR. It Is Senate 130—In the form that It passed the Senate In Octo¬ 
ber. It- has been rejmrted out of a committee In the House now In very bad 
sliniK'; so that the committee report Is not the seamen’s bill, but the action of 
the Senate In October was the seamen’s bill. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Olander, referring to the general question of Indus- 
trlid unrest, have you, as an ofllclnl of your organization, given some attention 
to that subject? 

Mr. Olander. Yq<| I have given a great deal of attention, so far as I am 
capable of doing. 
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Mr. Thompson. Do you believe tliat there Is unrest In liulustry genernlly 
Among workers? 

Mr. OtANDEE. Undoubtedly; grave unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. What, In your opinion, Is the cause, briefly, and cure, It you 
have any theory? 

Mr. OiANDEB. It will be dlfllcult for me to state that very briefly. Hut I 
might say this: That I think that there is a very prevalent feeling that a very 
small part of our citizenship has taken it upon themselves to exercise altogether 
too much control over the rest of the people, and that there Is a very strong 
rebellion against that—a feeling that the man who works for another fellow 
ought to have something to say about the conditions under which he works, and 
about his wages, and so on, because those things affect him outside of his time 
of employment. They affect his home. Ills wages determine the schooling of 
his children, the food that they use In the home, and the home itself, or whether 
he Is to have one, or whether he Is to have children, and determine whether he is 
to get married, and all those kind of things. 

People generally, I think, even the nonunionlst feels this, and feels It strongly. 
They believe that they ought to have something to say about that. Tlicre may 
be some differences of opinion among the working iH'ople here and lliere as to 
Ju.st how they otight to use It, but I feel that they all and all classes feel that 
they ought to have some right In that respect—a demand for a greater 
democracy, In other words. 

And I think that this condition of unrest is going to continue and grow until 
that question Is met, because my observations lend me to believe that most of 
our people live very close to the point where it will bo dlfllcult for them to 
obtain the necessities of life, and that they arc going to feet that more and 
more. I ilo not mean to say that they live actually on the point of starvation, 
hut where It will be dlfllcult for them to get enough to live us they think they 
ought to live. Even a fairly well-paid mechanic, or what we call a fairly well- 
paid mechanic, living In rcnte<l rooms, having fairly good wages, feels this: “ I 
don’t know how long this Job Is going to continue. It may end and there may 
be a period of unemployment. I haven’t got enough money to carry me over 
that. I may have a very serious case of Illness In the house, and the few 
dollars that I have saved won’t be quite sufllcient to take me over that.” 

And then these men make up a very large proportion of the citizenship of 
our country, and they look into our city slums, where they don’t live, and they 
see before them a picture of the possibilities—the thing they may have to face, 
the pit that they may have to get Into. So that I think that the greatest of the 
unrest comes from that portion of the people that fear that they are going to he 
driven to the bottom again rather than from those who are not actually at the 
bottom. 

Mr. Thomfson. What reme<ly have you In mind, Mr. Olander, that you think 
this commission could recommend to Congress, for instance, to relieve in part 
or in whole either this general unrest or any siwelfic unrest that occurs from 
time to time? 

Mr. OiANDEK. Since I believe that the unro.st Is very largely or almost entirely 
due to this feeling that men want more to say about themselves, about the con¬ 
ditions under which they live and work, 1 think the commission, If It concludes 
that that Is one of the great causes of unrest, ought to say .so, and ought to 
say that all of these agencies through which the men can be given—the men nn<l 
women cait be given a better chance to expre.ss themselves, can be given an 
opportunity to have something to say about their own lives—that these agencies 
should be encouraged by the Government as much as It Is possible for the 
Government to encourage them. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know cases, Mr. Olander, where the unrest breaks out 
In industrial conflicts, such as strikes or lockouts—have you any Ideas or reme¬ 
dies by which such situations might be treated, either to prevent when the 
situation gets warm—to prevent the outbreak from occurring, and If It does 
occur, reduce It to the limits, the least possible limits? 

Mr. Olandeb. I would not agree to anything that has for Its purpose the pre¬ 
vention of strikes. I do not believe that any repressive measures would be good; 
would have much the same effect as filling a kettle full of water and then plug¬ 
ging it up and setting It on a fire. It will blow up after a while. You can’t. If 
you have that fire going there, you can’t confine that water in that kettle, no 
matter how hard you try. It will explode eventually. 

Mr. Thompson. Ltaivlng out repressive measures, Mr. Olander, because I 
think the public are agre^ that they can’t be used, what would you say should 
be done? 
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Mr. Ulandeh. Coiiclllaildn; get the tii o slilefi together. Sometimes there are 
coadltlods in an Induslfy—I can eoiicWve of conditions In an industry where It 
might Iw—or in a particular part of an indu.stry, where It might be a very diffi¬ 
cult thing for the employer to do all Unit was newssary in order to be actually 
fair to the men. Tlic thing for Unit employer to do, In my opinion, is to take 
the men into ids conlidence, meet tlieni on isiual terms, and when they are telling 
him their troubles let liim tell them Ids Iroiddcs, treat them us equals, and I 
think that we will get over tho.se things without very much trouble if that is 
generally recognized. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe a board of fonelliation and mediation ami arbi¬ 
tration will result in good? 

Mr. Oi-ANUEB. I think that arldtratlon is really valuable only so far as it 
leads to conciliation, and I think that the main thing to do Is to try to get the 
two sides together anil have them aiUiist their alTairs so that there may be an 
agreement satisfactory to bolli sides and put thetn on honor to carry It out. 
That is the strongest kind of contract you can have. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you followed out the work of the UidUsl .States Board 
of Mediation formed umler the Newlanils Act in the railroad world? 

Mr. Ol.vndeb. Not very much, it has been coidlned purely to the railroad 
Industry, and I Imven’t watched it very closely. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe a national hoard of conclliatton to deal with 
industrial problems and make investigations and mediate and conciliate would 
be a good thing? 

Mr. Olanuer. No, sir; I don't like the board idea. It smacks too much of 
the courts and the e.stablishment of iirectslents, the dealing with one situation 
ckuctly as you deal with another. You ha\e different people to tleal with and 
different locailtles, and a thousand and one things. Aside from that, you have 
different times to deal with—dilTefctil |i(‘t to<ls—attd we are going aiiead all the 
time, tind I fear a ix’rinunent lioitrd would got Itito a rttt Itefore long and accept 
conditions ns they are to-day attd try to ai.ply them to-morrow, and I don’t 
think that would work. 

Mr. Thompson. Have wages decfciised since ltK.17, or increased? 

Mr. Oeandeb. You mean wages getict ally? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; on tJie Oreat I.al.cs. 

Mr. Olandeb. I think if anythittg thort^ lots beeti a slight Increase, taken as a 
whole. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairmtin. 

Chairman Walsh. Any que.stions? 

Commissioner Lennon. I woitltl like to ask one question; If your organization 
had a contract with the ve.ssels on tlie Great Lakes would you in that contract 
or through the influence of your organization endeavor to protect the Interests 
of the people who are pas.sengers on I lie vessel; that is, by requiring skilled 
men to be employed, rather than uuskllh>d? 

Mr. O1.ANDEB. That Is what we trlecl our level best to do during all the time 
we had the agreement, and it is one of the things we are flglitlng before Con¬ 
gress now. I would say that we could undoubtedly—I haven’t the slightest 
doubt we could have obtained from Congress long before this the things neces¬ 
sary to renuHly the imlustrlal evil under which tlie men work now except for the 
fact that part of the bill iirovides for the safety of the traveling public, and it la 
on that account the bill has been held up during the past year. 

Commissioner Lennon. You remember the Ociicnil Slocum disaster in New 
York, do you not? 

Mr. Olandeb. Yes; I remember very well. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was the conclusion reachetl by men who are com¬ 
petent to Judge that the disaster was largely caused by the employment of 
people who were not seamen us seamen? 

Mr. Olandeb. That was the report of the Unitetl States commission on the 
investigation of the General Sloeum dtsa.ster. 'riint statement, very nearly like 
the one you uttered, is Included in the statement of that commission. 

Commissioner Lennon. And other disasters at sea—haven’t verdicts been ren¬ 
dered in other cases that the employment of able seamen was Inadequate for 
the proper management of the vessel? 

Mr. CttANDER. That is generally a recognized evil everywhere. They try hard 
to hide it in some reports, but it Is there somewhere in every one of them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ami the seamen’s union has stood squarely for the 
employment of able seamen everywhere? 

Mr. Olandeb. YuM, sir. 
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Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. “ 

Chairman Walsh. Are men In your Industry requlreil to earn eliough In 8 
months to subsist on for the entire 121 

Mr. Olandeb. That Is the situation on the Lakes, but It is hard to do It, and 
they And other employments. I might call your attention to the fact that our 
wage scale, like the wage scales throughout the United States, are not sufficient 
to support a family, and for that reason we have a very small iH>r cent of mar¬ 
ried men. . 

Chairman Walsh. How much below the minimum amount to support a fam¬ 
ily In decency do your wages fall. If you can tell apitroxlrnalely? 

Mr. Olandeb. I would say as applied to the Industry as a whole in the United 
States It Is about one-half too small. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any other matter upon which you would like 
to give testimony that has not been called out by these questions? 

Mr. Olandeb. I answered a question with reference to the establishment of a 
conciliation board by saying 1 didn’t Itelieve In the establishment of a board 
for that purpose. I would like to make that clear. I woulil like to make my 
views clear on that, because my attitude will be misunderstood in the answer. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. I'roceed. 

Mr. Oi.ANDEa. I do believe the Government can do a good deal toward con¬ 
ciliation, and I have been watching with great Interest the work of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor In that respect. .Section 8 of the law provides that the Secretary 
of Labor Is to act os nasliator and conciliator In Industrial Issues, and men have 
been appointed to represent him to go to industries where disputes do occur, 
and try to get the two parties together. I believe that something might be done 
to extend that work. I don't think that It all ought to depend on any particular 
permanent man’ who Is employed. That the department ndght delegate any¬ 
body to represent the department to go there for the purpose of trying to bring 
the two sides together. I think you can’t get anything permanent unless you 
get the two sides together. I think they do much good, and I think the work 
of the department has been good, and If the commission hasn't looked Into It I 
think they ought to look into It. 

Commissioner Gabreison. What Is the difference, from your standpoint, be¬ 
tween the Department of Labor using the same man for that purpose continu¬ 
ously and somebody being delegated as an in<lependent mediator to serve con¬ 
tinuously, In regard to him getting into a rut'l 

Mr. Ulandeb. 'There Is this difference, that the Department of Labor was 
created for a special purpose to watch over the Interests of the wage earners 
of the country. I would have In it other bureaus than the conciliation bureau, 
that would work In conjunction with the bureau of that kind If It was estab- 
lishtKl. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You think that would keep a man out of a rut? 

Mr. Olandeb. I say this, that there ought not to be anybody permanent there 
except perhaps a bureau heail. I do not believe In permanent conciliators. I 
do believe In permanent conciliation. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. That is the point I was dcslrlous of Information 
on; If the bureau leader is there and the commissioner of conciliation la there, 
whnt Influence could put one in the rut and keep the other out? 

Mr. Olandeb. I think that a man doing a particular Job over and over again 
gets Into a habit of his own, and he applies his own metho<ls to it, and he 
finds that a certain procedure Is good and he holds to It, never getting away 
from It, and does not try to do anything new. I think that explains my view 
with reference to the possibility of It becoming a court. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You take the same Individual and denominate him 
commissioner of conciliation, and then give him the name of commissioner of 
conciliation under the Labor Department, would he act differently in the two 
capacities? 

Mr. Olandeb. I wouldn’t have him In the field. I would simply have him ns a 
bureau head. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I.et him supply conciliators In any particular? 

Mr. Olanihsb. 1 think If you put him on the job of conciliation, that is, put 
him In the field, that would be just as true of him as It would of anybody else. 

1 would set him down In Washington and keep him there. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you seen the letterhead, that he Is In the 
field? 

Mr. Olandeb. I did not know that there was a bureau of conciliation estab¬ 
lished. 
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, 'ComplfWloner GamutsoJC There is a commissioner under the department, or 
|t least h^as a lettelWi<S(l to that effect. 

Mr. Olandeb. I urider.staml that there is one man in the field. I understand 
there have been several others at various times. 

Commissioner Gabketson. I only know of the one. Tliat is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman WAI.8II. That la all. Tiiank you, Mr. Olamler. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. TKoitP,soN. I will cull Miss Mary E. McDowell. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS MAET E. McDOWELl. 

Mr. Tnoxti'soN. Give us your name. 

Miss McDowell. Mary 10. McDowell. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami your address? 

Miss McDowell. 4().'50 (tross Avenue. 

Mr. TitOifPsoN. A little louder, ph'ase. 

Miss McDowei.i., Gross Aveiua*, 40,10. 

Mr. Thompson. And what eonneellon have yon with the tlnlversity of Chl- 
cateo settlement? 

Miss McDowell. I am hen<l resident, ami liveil tlieis" for 20 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Tweidy years? 

Miss McDowell. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Dvirink ytnir service as lusid resident of that settlement, 
have you come In contact with labor prohli'ins more or less? 

Miss McDowei.l. Yes; more, 

Mr, Thompson. More? 

Miss McIIowei.l. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Anil what particular field In the labor world around Chicago 
have ,vou come In contact with mostly? 

Miss McDoweli.. In my Immediate community, with the unskilled worker. 

Mr. Thompson. Where generally are thej employed mostly? 

Miss McltowEi.L. In the great packing houses and stockyards. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the condition, if you know, of labor In the Industry 
toslay, generally speaking, and In your own way tell us. 

Miss McDowell. I have a very lute study made by one of our residents, 
which I cun put on record, which will give you all the facts about wages and 
such things, 

Mr, Thompson, If you have that we will be plea.sed to have it. 

(The book so presented was marked “Exhibit 1, witness Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, July 23, 11)14.” A book eidltled “A Study of Chicago’s Stockyards 
Community,” by J. C. Kennedy and others, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, was submitteil In printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. In your own way. Miss McDowell, tell us us briefly as you 
can the condition of labor in that field? 

Miss McDowell. That Is a very big ipiestlon, and I do not know—I have not 
made a study—I am not an economist—sochdoglst—I am only a neighbor, 
living there niid know It by contact in that way. 

Mr. Thompson. Any particular branch of that labor you have made a 
stuily of? 

Mhss McDowell. I know particularly of the family. I know what It mean? 
not to have quite enough wages. I know what it means not to have a sure 
Job. through ix-rsonal nelgliborly contact. Ami I think very much of the 
unrest to-day comes from the fact that a community is consttantly demanding 
and putting forward stimulus that creates a growing standard even In unskilled 
workers’ families. You see, even in the Immigrant’s family, how the simple 
wants become more and more, and then wages don’t supply the needs, and the 
man’s, the husband’s wage Is not sufficient in that industry, the job Is not sure. 
It Is not eflueatloual. I don't think there is any difference much In that than In 
any other great Infinitesimally organized Industry of to-day. I think that there 
Is no pleasure In the work. It Is monotonous. The wages are the only regard. 
The man does not see the result of his work. He only sees this one single 
Infinitesimal thing he has to do every day and every hour. It Is nerve rack¬ 
ing ; It is Irritating. Of course there is no result in It. It seems to me that has 
a great deal to do. Then I thing that this growing standard of—for instance, 
this verv hot weather. It is very hard on the little babies. The commissioner 
of health says: “ «*u must kill the flies. You must have sweet mUk. You 
must have certified milk for babies.” Well, the man that does not get $2 a day 
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every day the year around can not supply the Ice b9<^can.«ot supply tha^ce, 
%nd you can not have fly screens. They arc crowded Iiith to»r roomsSf 

That Is the unit generally, that Is the standard, below which the .American 
people will not go. And the newly arrived Immigrant who has not money 
enough and crowds boarders, because there are great numlwrs ofr young men 
and young women coming Into our nelghborhootl. They have to live some¬ 
where, and the whole family help out, and It Is the family Income Is the 
Income, and even that Is not enough to keep up to Its demands. Even our 
public school’s demands to-day, the demand of civilization to-day la greater. 
We require now in the public schools through our dental and medical lus|)ec- 
tlon, we require that all the avenues to the mind shall be kept free, the adenoids 
must be removed. The mother Is told that, the father Is told that the teeth 
must be cared for, the eyes must be cared for. This Is all a tremendous ex- 
IHOi.se in any family life. And when It comes to the unskilled worker’s life, 
you know they can not supply It. And workers the world over, this la not 
local—workers the world over I think are demanding the minimum of civilized 
life. Hut I do not know. It la very <Ilfflcult to answer Just what to do. I think 
some of us know what we would like to have done. We know what we dream 
about, what may come to put down this unrest which springs eternal In the 
ho.som of evey human being, because It Is the san\e hoix! that has het'u ex- 
lire.ssed In various ways all down the ages, I tliink. I do not know, I may be 
very vague. , 

I went through an exiierleuce in 1004 with the stockyanls strike. In every 
language In the neighborhood you heard, “ We can not live a decent American 
life on lOi cents an hour with 40 hours a week.” That was the average hours 
through the year. And the union had brought that I.!} cents up to 17} cents 
an hour. And skilleil workers or unskilled workers, 60 per cent In the stock¬ 
yards had their wages; they wer(> organized quite down to the last man. It 
had their wages ral.sed 2} cents. Now, outside ptsiple do not know, they can’t 
realize, the fight, the struggle of six weeks over 2} cents; It seems to the average 
outsider a petty thing. It really means the line between poverty and existence 
to the greah'st number of people In that neighborhood. And one woman said: 

“ T would not care If I was sure my husband would have $1.50 every day the 
year around. But 15 cents an hour, or even 17} cents, with 40 hours a week— 

I am not sure that we can take care of alckne.ss.” 

That was the attltuile. It Is this growing standard of living. I heard It all 
the time. It was the basis of the whole struggle. Of course they lost out, you 
know. I think Mr. Kennedy shows in his studies that they never went back to 
8} cents an hour. The greater number now get 16} cents an hour where they 
used to get 15, so that the union did that much for them. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the laborers in the stockyanls organized, or do you 
know? 

Miss McDowell. Only a few; little groups here and there; not In any large 
way at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they organized? 

Miss McDowell. The personnel is so changed. The fighting Irish have all 
gone out, mostly, except they work at the bothun a little hit; and the nationali¬ 
ties arc so mixed that there Is not very much fellowship, and it Is a very difficult 
thing. I don’t know whether they are going to do better or not. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they orgnnlzerl prior to that strike? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; Michael O’Donnell, I think, organized a very marvelous 
organization, from the squllgee man up to the top. It was organized In the 
yards at that time, and It was organized that way, I think, very democratic 
In Its organization. They had a council; they brought In representatives from 
all the organizations, from the meat cutters and everyone else. 

Mr. Thompson. That was destroyed by the strike, was It? 

Miss McDoweix. Yes; except, of course, there are some organizations there 
now, like blacksmiths and electricians, and such as that. 

Mr. Thompson. How did the strike terminate—killed oft or Just dying out, 
or what was the cause of Its failure, if you know? 

Miss McDowell. Well, I do not know. I was not In the heart of It enough 
to be able to tell Just what the failure was due to. I do not know. I think a 
strike, like a war, can not be run democratically. I think Michael O’Donnell 
tried to run It democratically. It was his first strike, and the awful expensive¬ 
ness of democracy we learn by doing. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you think you must draw one line against a democratic 
condition? 
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MtB8 McDowell. Noj Hot 8t all; not at all. I think we have got democracy. 
We Jusflenrn by doing. It ,1s only we have to learn tt that way, I think. ^ 

Mr. Thompson. What views have you as to any remedy which might be 
JHPplled to help this Industrial unrest and discontent which you speak of? I 
mean that this commission could do. 

Miss McDowell. I think along— I do not think anything will ever allay the 
unrest except democracy In industry. I don’t know just what that means, 
but I think It has to come to pass some way; and I do not feel cocksure about 
that—about anything, very much. I am very pragmatic. I believe there are 
many things we ouglit to do. I think labor Is very much Involved In the whole 
city government. I tlilnk we must divorce municipal government from national 
parties, .so tliat we cun tlius, pcrliaps, take over some lndu.strles. 

I think tliat we must have munic.ipnl housing, because I do not see how we 
ar<! going to bou.se the unskili<'(i workens, from the point of view of health and 
saidtatlon ami morality, uidess the < ity does It, us they do in Europe. And we 
(io not want a cily government to be the landlord, unless—If they are work¬ 
ing all the time for some Presidency that Is far off, that has nothing to do with 
munidiml housing or garbage, or anything of that kind. Then, I think, as I 
have listeiusl here, it seems to mo we must have some piece of machinery that 
gives us facts that we believe In. The board of trade in Ixmdon and In England 
la believed In; both labor and eaiiilal appeal to the hoard of trade. The mini¬ 
mum-wage boards came lait of the board of trade. We have nothing here. Our 
labor statistics In the State everybody laughs at, always have laughed at; 
everybody knows that our whole Iab<»r <lepartment In the State Is political, not 
Bclentlflc In any way wl\atever. AVe do not trust them. I think that la one of 
the very first things, one of the very things that I am sure Prof. Commons Is 
tremendously Intiwested In the study. That Is one of the very first things that 
we ouglit to have. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe perhaps a national industrial council, with 
power to Investigate the facta In the Industry both In times of peace and times 
of conflict, anti In time of conflict with power to mediate and conciliate, would 
be a step in the rigid direction? 

Miss MoDowEi.t.. If we could be sure always, as every labor man has told 
you, there was no politics and it was nonpartisan and scientific, I should say 
yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Asstiniing we could get those conditions, ilo you think that 
woiiltl be a step In advance? 

Miss McDowell. A'es; I tliink tliat If we can get the truth and the facts can 
be made public, and we can trust them; but this Is a big country for any one 
board to take care of. I sliould tlilnk. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat otlii>r siiecitic Idea have you got to state to this com¬ 
mission that they could consider and recommend, perhaps, to Congress to help 
the situation? 

Miss McDowell. Germany has tin Industrial court that I do not know much 
about, but wliat little I know aliont it, it seems to me that vvas good locally. It 
was made up of groups of iieople interested In labor disputes. I should like to 
have that considered, but I don't know that 1 have anything more. I think we 
will have to have, perhniis, a iiiiniiiium wage for unskllletl workers If we are 
going to—It does seem to me just now that In this country we are deciding 
what kind of Americans we want; and it we want to keep the standard of 
American citizenship up to that wliicli—I think the trade-unions always speak 
of the American standard of living; our neighbors do; the first thing that the 
immigrant gets is that American standard of living, which means something 
very distinctive. I think wo mu.st Imve a short -workday. I think that Is very 
necessary and ought to be general and ought to be a legal one, so that In some 
way It could be worked out slowly and not upset all of our industrial life; but 
nil of the demand that Is made Is for tills rigid to leisure. 

Mr. Thompson. Speaking about democracy, Miss McDowell, what ideas, if 
any, have you with reference to helping along democracy In the trades-union 
Itself? 

Miss McDowell. Well, the only trade-union I knew intimately was the Amal¬ 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butchers’ Workmen of North America, and I thought 
them very democratic. I at one time went to an initiation of the cattle butchers, 
when a negro man brought in the group to be Initiated, and it took seven inter¬ 
preters to initiate the group. And as an Irish girl went out with me from the 
meeting she sa^ " Well, that Is brotherhood all right. Isn’t It? ” I think they 
were organized In that very democratic way. 
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- Mr. Thompson. Well, do, yon share the opinion which some people have, that 
In nnlons there Is a large percentage, or a large per-cent of unions, that are not 
democratic? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; I think there are some unions that are very aristo¬ 
cratic, and yet I hold that even the aristocratic union helps toward the standard 
of living we demand In America. 

Mr. Thompson. I was speaking of democracy more looking at the- 

Mias MclX)wr,LL. Well, I think they limit their membership; I think they ask 
a perfectly enormous Initiation fee. In Oermany I found the metal workers 
with a half million membersliip and the smallest Initiation fee, making It easy 
for every metal worker to get Into that union. 

Mr. Thompson. I was hatklng at It more from the standpoint of the selection 
of ollicers and the calling and settling of strikes. 

Miss McDowell. Well, I don’t know a great deal about that, except In the 
butchers’ union, and I thought they were very democratic there. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with what the average rent Is for four 
rooms, say, in the district you speak of? 

Mi.ss McDoweli. Yes. Well, It varies so; as the real estate man says. It Is 
what you can get out of them. Miss Breckenridge and Miss .\bbot made a very 
tine study of 10 blocks, and I think they were not able to tell exactly. But I 
have computed it at about .$2.50 ptT room, without any conveniences whatever, 
'rhey give nothing hut cold water. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the rent Increased the last few years? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; It has Increased somewhat In the lust few years. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you know about conditions In <loinestlc service; have 
you made n study of that branch of work 7 

Mi.ss McDowei.u Well, the women’s trade-union league has organized domestic 
.servants. I think it Is one of Ihe questions that tin- women don’t tackle us well 
as they might. I think It is our special job, but perhaps the brethren will have 
to do It, because It comes so close to us. Just as factory conditions come so close 
lo the manufacturer. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It generally thought desirable by women workers In such 
S(‘rviee? 

Miss McDowell. No. Nobody wants to do domestic service. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that organization of the servants would help? 

M1.SS McDowell. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that an organization of domestic servants 
would help? 

MI.SS McDowell. Well. I would like to .see It tried. It Is a service where the 
supply Is so slight, the demand so great, that I ilon't know how fur It could go. 
I think It needs very much to be regulated In some way. I think that outside 
of a certain small group of people domestic servants don’t have at all the right 
conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any other statement you would like to make to the 
commission? 

Miss McDowell. I don’t think so; It seems I have said a great deal. 

Dhalrman Walsh. Well, you have. We thank you very much. We are try¬ 
ing to hurry through with our program. Mr. Welnstock wants to ask you a 
question. 

CommLssloner Weinstock. You have been engaged In your work now for 20 
years. Miss McDowell? 

Miss McDowell. Twenty years In that settlement back of the yards. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Ami you are neither an employer or worker; you 
speak disinterestedly? 

Miss McDowell. Oh, I am an employer of a Janitor and maids. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Yes; but not an employer In the broad way? 

Miss McDowell. No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Will you tell us, as the result of your observation 
and experience. Miss McDowell, whether society generally, forgetting the Indi¬ 
vidual employer and forgetting the Individual worker and looking for the com¬ 
mon good, whether society generally would be made better or worse; that is, 
the conditions made better or worse by the wiping out of unionism? 

Miss McDowell. Oh, much worse, I think. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Much worse? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; I think the great mass of skilled workers, cheap labor 
that is below the scale perhaps of organization. Is drawn up and held up by 
the very standard of organization of labor. 

38810“—8. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-20 
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Commissioner Weinstock. You believe, tlieii, thut the organization of labor 
has had on upward tendency? 

Miss McDowell. Oh, decidedly. I didn’t know anybody thought any other 
way. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, there are tho.se who think differently. How 
would the conditions under which the average family of the unskilled worker 
live to-day compare with those, say, of HO yours ago, when you first entered 
the work? Are the conditions better or worse? 

Miss McDowelu It Is very hard to answer, iMH-Tiuse there is a new group 
coming In all the time from the old rouutry. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But striking a general average, if you can? 

Miss McDowei.l. Well, I think the generation that lives through the whole 
process lives on a hlghc-r grade, and I think the desire is to be American very 
soon. It shows Itself In the elotlies at llr.st. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Well, take tlie average family in your district. In 
your vicinity. In your territory, in what respii t are they better off to-day than 
a corresponding family was 20 years ago wiien you first came there? 

Miss McDowell. Well, they have all moved away; you see what happens to 
our neighborhood. 

Commissioner Weinstock. I am not speaking of any particular family. 

Miss McDowell. No; 1 know. 

Commissioner Weinstock. But, taking the average family of to-day, how do 
they live ns compared with families in a corresponding strata 20 years ago? 

Miss McDowell. Well, a study was made of 165 families of unskilled workers, 
who had $1.65 to $2 a day, all Knglish-siieaking, most of them, and it was a 
study maiie of the children who could not keep up with their grades, and a 
very Intimate study was made; and It was found thut those children did not 
have sufficient food, because tlie fandly had a standard above taking in lodgers 
and crowding their four rooms with lodgers. 

Commissioner Weinstock. 'J'hat is a recent condition? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; that is the condition. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Were tliere cases of that sort 20 years ago? 

Miss McDowei.i» No. 

Commissioner Weinstock. There were not? 

Miss McDowell. No; and we didn't liave 20 years ago .such an overcrowded 
condition there. 

Commissioner Weinstock. What is left to them, I should gather from what 
you soy, then, that conditions are not so good to-day as they were 20 years ago? 

Miss McDowell. Well, you see, 1 am thinking all the time of one group thut 
has gone away, the whole mass of iieople that has left us, and the whole mass 
of people coming over from (Jallcia and Uuthenia. That is hard to tell. 

Commissioner \VEiN.sToeK. Are i\e to understand, then, that the family thut 
was In your district 20 years ago is to-day very much better off? 

Mi-ss McDowell. Yes; If tiiey iived through the process, those that live 
through the process and the process of becoming- 

Commissioner Weinstihk. Co up? 

Miss McIIowell. Yes; go up. 

Commissioner Weinstock. The tendeniy is upward? 

Miss McDoweli- Yes; I think the tendency is upward—well, it Is hard to say 
what is upward, of course. 

Commissioner Weinstock. You say that the average worker, unskilled worker, 
gets about $1.65 a day in your vicinity? 

Miss McDowell. Yes; $1.65. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Can you recall what thut same kind of worker got 
20 years ago? 

Miss McDowell. Well, all those figures are In that book. I am not very good 
about figures, and I have handtal them over. But there has been an increase In 
the lowest wages and a decrease In the middle wages of tlie stockyards. It Is 
such a huge Industry, don't you know, there are very few skilled at the top—60 
per cent so-called unskllleil. 

Commissioner Weinstock. Thut Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i. Do you think. Miss McDowell, there ought to be 
any further restriction of Immigration? 

Miss McDowell. I don’t think we ought to restrict Immigration except on 
the lines that pxment artificial stimulus, until we have tried every other method 
of caring for the Immigrant In this great country of onrs. I can’t bear the 
idea of restriction of immigration. 
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Chairman Walsh. That Is all. Thunk you, Miss McDowell. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thomfson. Is Prof. Delbler here? 

TESTmOHT OF ME. F. S. DEIBIEE. 

Mr. Thompson. Prof. Deibler, will you give us your name, please? 

Prof. Dehileb. F. S. Deibler. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your address? 

Prof. Deiblek. No. 2119 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you conuceled with the Northwestern University? 

Prof. Deihleb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In what capacity? 

Prof. Deibler. I am as.socinte professor of economies. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t get you. 

Prof. Deibieb. I am associate professor of economics. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you occupied that position? 

Prof. Deiuleb. I have been in the Northwestern Univer.slty for 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. For 10 years. Are you connected with the City Club of 
Chicago? 

Prof. Deibler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What position do you occupy there? 

Prof. Deibler. I am chairman of the labor committee of the City Club. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Deibler, in your position ns a iirofi-ssor of economy, 
have you considered the question of the Industrial unrest which exists, or Is 
stipposeil to exist, throughout the country? 

Prof. Deihleb. Well. I have given the labor conditions In general quite a 
good deal of thought the last few years. 

Mr. ThomPiSON. Well, do you think such unrest exists, ns a matter of fact? 

Prof. Deihleb. I think there Is unrest; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. To what exent, in your opinion, dia's it exist, what Is Its 
cause, what Is your Idea of the cure to he applied? 

Prof. Deirleb. Well, it is pretty hard to say to what extent or to say what 
are the causes, becau.se I think there are a good many causes of unrest. Some 
of them are pretty deep-seated, and depend upon our general economic condi- 
lioiis. W'e have gone through in the lust 25 years quite a goiai deal of cen¬ 
tralization of imlustry which has laid a marked change uiion the general market 
conditions. Tlie opportunities for draining off labor stiiiply. taking u|) the land 
supply, and things of that kind. More Immediately, I think, that the prices 
have risen faster than wages, and that has been the enust* for dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Others might be mentioned. I think, perhaps, tho.se cover the 
main features. 

Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, would be the remedy? 

Prof. Deibleb. You would have to fit the remedy to the speclflc unrest. On 
questions of wages, I think that wages In the main cotihl be—the conditions 
affecting wages could be remtalled largely through organization both on the 
part of the employer and the employee. 1 think that would be one of the moat 
effective metluHls of Inqiroving those conditions. In some respects it would 
require legislation, perhaps. I have In mind now particularly the situation 
here In Illinois, which, I think, obtains in certain other States, We iieitd 
better organization of our labor department and we need in that organization 
certain modltlcatlons of the law which would enable us to have better arbi¬ 
tration features than we have and a number of features of that character that 
could be mentioned. I think that this commission would lie helpful If It would 
work out some sort of arbitration scheme and more or less standardize the 
conditions of arbitration in the various States. I recognize the dlfliculty of 
the Federal Government interfering with the State government; hut we all 
know the uniform State child-labor law, that was adopted by a committee, was 
influential in standardizing the child-labor law In the various States. 

I have a feeling that a commission of this character, giving Its stamp of au¬ 
thority to some sort of legislation and organization of a department, and also as 
to the means of arbitration and conciliation between employer and employee. 
Would be followed in the various States and standardize that condition. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that the establishment of a national or Federal 
industrial council, with power to Investigate the condition in industries, both in 
times of peace and speclflc questions in dispute in time of dispute, and with ad- 
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(litional power to conciliate, n)e<iiate, and, if ne<essary, arbitrate upon agreement 
of the pnrtiPf!—do you think that wouid be a go<Mi tiling or not? 

Prof. Deibleb. I feet an indu.strial councti somewhat .similar to the industrial 
council of England would bo beneflclal. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any speclflc idea you would care to give to the 
commission witli reference lo tlie suliject of conciliation and arbitration? 

Prof. IlEiBi.tai. Well, I tldiik tliat tlie conciliation ns it has nppenreil in the 
various States—liy a committee that has Ix'en apiiolnted, usually, by the gov¬ 
ernor—lias not been very successful, and I think it would be very much better 
if that Industrial cominlsslori of the labor department, organized something like 
New York or Wisconsin, an Industrial commission would be helpful. 

And tliere inlglit be wlllilu the State an iiKluslrlul council made up of em¬ 
ployers and employees, from wliicli there ciaild la' selectral in the various in¬ 
dustries—I ilon't expiH't to give all tlie details, but it appears to me there could 
be elected projaT conciliators. 1 lliink tlu'ie is a disposition among laborers 
and employers to disregard the arbitration as It appears in most of the States 
and to regard it ns a nonentity. It does not liave their confidence. They don’t 
linve confidence in It. It docs not Itavc any intiuence. Whereas if the con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration is conducted and administered, perliaps, from their 
own members, they would have more coididencc in them, liowi'vcr, if such a 
plan is not connected with som<> ns're or less jiertiiancnt State body, it wotihl 
lose the benefit of experience, and la nce I tliink lliere should be a centralizerl 
labor department wltli conciliation fi'atures so tluit there will be permanent ma¬ 
chinery. 

Mr. Thompson. Iteferring to tlie suldect of collective bargaining, what are 
your ideas thereto as to utility and need and help to the worker and Industry 
generally? 

Prof. Deibi.eb. Well, my own opinion is that in most cases—most industries— 
collective bargaining is necessar.t to protect tiie interest of tlie employee. The 
Individual bargaining dia's not adeipnitely protect tlie Interest of tlie employee, 
for tmS retison, the wage to tlie individnai is of mucli more iuijiortaiice to him 
than the services of one man is to tlie employer; but If all of tlie men agree to 
work in common his Inti-rest In all of ilieir services is quite as nitich as the in¬ 
terest of any itidlvidual is in Ills own wage; consequently, in modern industry, I 
don’t see any way out bin wliai collective action is necessary to establish 
eetinomlc Justice lietween eniplo.ier and employw. 

Mr. Thompson. Taki* tlie suliject of trade-unions, as to method and scheme of 
their organization, either as to craft or industry, and also ns to tlie method they 
use during time of peace and during time of strike; what have you to say to the 
commission. 

Prof. Deiblek. Well, that covers a number of jioints in that question, I think. 
Of course there Is a go<«i deal of agitalioii at tlie iiresent time ns to whether 
industry should be organized on tiie craft line or on Indtistry lines. 1 have the 
opinion, feeling, pt'rhaps 1 sliottld say, that the tendency is in the direction 
of organizing labor on Inilustry lines, so that the bargain will be coextensive. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. llo you mean organizing on industry lines or or¬ 
ganizing an Industry organization? 

Prof. r)EiBiJCR. W'ell, I have in mind tills situation, tiiat take the coal miners. 
There was a time in which tliere was some i raft organization. 

Comnitssloner O’Connei.i.. That is an organized Industry. 

Prof. Deibleb. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. But not an industry organization, in the sense of or¬ 
ganizing the entire- 

Prof. Deibleb. Oh, no. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. T want to differentiate between the two. 

Prof. Deibieb. Not taking all labor together, but making a collective agree¬ 
ment, eoexteiislve with the Individual; that is tlie thing. 

Cominissloiier O’Conneli. The organization of an industry? 

Prof. Deibieb, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Procml. I think you were saying something when Mr, 
O’Connell askeil you that qiie.stlon. I thought you didn’t quite finish It. 

Prof. Deibleb. I was Just saying I think the tendency was in the direction 
of organizing labor on the basis of the Industry rather than on the basis of the 
craft. 

Chairman WapH. I tliought you were going to give whether or not that 
was desirable. 
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Prof. Deiblkb. I think it is desirable, otherwise it tends in the dlro<'tion of 
juris<iictional disputes, and I think It w'orks for unrest and dissatisfaction 
all the way around. 

(Chairman Walsh. Where should the line be drawn? 

l^rof. Deibler. I think it shotild lursely he drawn !)y the extent of tU«* organi¬ 
zation of the employers. If the industry includes certain classes of wankers, 
I tiduk on the whole it w’ould ho better that the agn^ment cover oil that are 
Involved there, otlierwise there Is a chance for the employer to play one group 
up against the other. 

Oommissloner O’Connell. In the sU^el liniustry, would you go into the t*re, 
too? 

Prof. Deibler. Well, I haven’t thought of that particularly. 

CommiH.sioner O’Connkll. For Instance, the United States Steel Co., th«*y own 
ore mines. Wouhl you put them in one organization? 

Prof. Deibler. Perhaps It might be necessary under those (ircumstan<*es. 1 
know some Industries have difficulty. I know <*ertain unions tlmt have hud to 
deal with such problems, ami In negotiating their ngr<'enieiit they luive negntlate4i 
for particular groups, although different unlon.s. (tf nuirse those are problems. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you put all railroad employees in one 
union? 

Prof. Deibler. I think I would, as their tendency is in that direction; the 
federation is in that direction. 

(^)mmissioner O’Connell. I leave you to the men^y of Brotlier Garretson. 

Prof. Deibler. I have no doubt. 

Mr. Thomi‘.son. What hav(‘ you to say with reference to the methods used by 
the unions in time of peace and in time of war? 

Pr<)f. Deibijcr. Well, couhl 1 ask to liave that a little more specific? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean have you any vUwvs as t(» the method used, such 
as restriction of moinhership in time of pence; high initiathm fee? 

Prof. Deibler. I think the trade-union that undertakes to limit its lumber- 
ship by high fees tends to esfal)lish a monoyndy of labor ami Is unwise from 
their point of view, and wouhl be just as detrimental to the community as 
!ni)nop(»Iy i-n the side of the employer. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the limitation of output, check-off system, standardiza¬ 
tion of wages, closed shops. 

I’rof. Deibt.eb. I do not believe in limitation of output, as It is commonly 
stattHi. Of course there are different kinds of limitation of output; w'<‘ hove 
limitation of output, I suppose, when we pass an eight-hour day. and tldngs of 
that kind that would be perfectly legitimate if in behalf of humanity. If it Is 
taking the matter into the hun<ls of the employee without the consent of the 
employer and limiting the output, as the accusation Is sometimes made. I think, 
that is detrimental. I think it ojierates detrinamtally to the laborers them¬ 
selves to the extent w’hlch the limitation of output go<^s when you abuse Its use. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything else you sy)ecifl<‘any have In min«l that you 
would like to tell this commission whii'h will throw light on industrial ])r<d)lems, 
in regard to any angle of it, on which you feel you have sonietldng to say and 
would like to say? 

I*rof. Deibler. I have not prepareil a brief, T was exiM‘ctlng to answer 
questions more particularly. 

fUmirnmn Walsh. At this point we will adjourn to meet in this room to¬ 
morrow morning promptly at 10 o’clock. 

(At 4.30 p. m.. Thursday, July 23, 1914, an adjournment was taken until 
Friday, July 24,1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III., Friday, July 2//, —iO a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, OominlHsioners Delano, lAmnon, O’Connell, and 
Gnrretson. Wllllain C. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. Tou may proceed now, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Glndele here? 

TESTmONY 07 HE. CHAEX.ES W. OZHBELE. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Qjndktjb. Charles W. Glndele. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 
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Mr. O1NDE1.G. 333.3 La Salle Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. Qindkle. General contractor In the building construction line. 

Mr. Thompson. Your biislneas Is all over the country, Is It? 

Mr. Qindglg. To a certain extent; yes, sir. Of course, most of It In the Middle 
West. 

Mr. Thompson. Principally In Ohlcago? 

Mr. Gindei.e. Very little work, if any, in Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you speaking now or generally that you do little work 
here In Chicago? 

Mr. Ginoble. We have not done any work to amount to anything In Chicago 
since 1887. 

Mr. I'noMPSON. Are yon familiar, Mr. GIndele, with the labor conditions In the 
building tradtsf In Chicago? 

Mr. Gindei.e. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Tho.vipkon. Are you familiar with Ihe conditions of labor in the building 
trades In Ihe .Middle West generally? 

Mr. Gindei.e. Not very much. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in your work as a contractor you have come in contact 
with labor. Von use it, do you not? 

Mr. GrNDEi.E. Personally, I have not come In contact with labor to a great 

extent si.. IliiKi. 

Mr. Thompson. 1900? 

Mr. Gindei.e. 1 am the head of the Charles W. GIndele Co., and the business i.« 
generally run by the general manager. 

Mr. Thompson. Who Is the general manager of the company? 

Mr. Gindei.e. Charles 11. Illoch. 

Mr. Thompson, lias he more inforiimtlon in reference to the labor problem 
than you would in I hat particular? 

Mr. Gindei.e. I hardly know as he would, lor this reason: That in whatever 
city w» do work in Ihe construction line we comply with the conditions as far 
as labor la conceriieil In that city. 

Mr. Thompson. I aiii speaking of the building Industry in this city; is labor 
well organized? 

Mr. Gindei.e. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It is? 

Mr. Gindeij:. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have the various labor organizations agreements with the 
builders? > 

Mr. G 1 NDE 1 .E. 3'o 11 li’eat extent; yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are'tlic hiillders—I mean contractors—in the city of Chicago 
organized into an association? 

Mr. Gindeij!. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have they been for many years? 

Mr. GINDEI.E. 3'herc have been contractors’ organizations for years In the city 
of Chicago. There has always bemi what la known in the city of Chicago as the 
building contractors’ association, whicti is out of existence at the present time, 
and In Its place has sprung uii tlie Itiillding Construction Employers’ A.ssoclatlon, 
which organization at Ihe iiresent time, ,Tuly 1, has in It 640 members; recently 
the carpenters’ assoidiitlon airiliated with ns, making an additional number of 
600, making a total of eleven liiindred and some odd members. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it general in making arrangements with organized labor 
In tills city that these associations of employers make agreements with the organi¬ 
zations of the unions? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir; the ma.|or porllon of them. The fan back here knocked 
oft your question, 

Mr, Thompson, I will talk a little louder. What 1 mean is, the individual con¬ 
tractor as such does not make an agreement with tlie union, does he? In other 
words, the agreements are made by the n.ssoclntion of contractors? 

Mr. Gindeeb. In so far as your first question is concerned, the individual con¬ 
tractor has no hand In the making of the contract, the union generally puts the 
contract brfore him which he has to sign, 

Mr. Thompson. The union seeks to make a contract, putting It In that way, 
and do they seek the contract from the Individual contractor, or seek It from 
the association of contractors? 

Mr. GiNDEi.E.«#Vell, there is an organization of employers, and they gener¬ 
ally try to make an agreement with them, but there are some Instances where 
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they go out on a strike, anil If they get inlvantnge of the strike they eonipel the 
employers to sign Indlvhlual contracts of their own making. 

Mr. Thompson. But leaving out the quratlon of strike conilltlons, hut In time 
of peace and the ordinary pursuit of the Industry, the unions seek to make 
contracts with the organization or association of contractors? 

Mr. GINDEI.E. Generally. 

Mr. Thompson. In Chicago to-day Is that the rule? 

Mr. GiNnELE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you an arbitration hoard In Chicago under arrange¬ 
ment with the unions In the building trade? 

Mr, OtNDEiJO. We have a number of arbitration agris'inents In existence In 
Chicago at this time. There Is one agreement that Is formulated between the 
two central organizations, the building construction em|)lo.vers’ aasoclatlon on 
the one side and the building trades council on the other. That Is an agree¬ 
ment In which any Jurisdictional nmtters that may arise are to be adjusted 
by the Joint conference committee, consisting of 12 members. Under the agree¬ 
ment, during the adjustment of the Jurisdictional mailer, there Is to be no 
cessation of work. Then there i.s an arbltralion agns'inent exl.sllng between 
the employers’ assocuitlon on the one side in a trade and the emidoyees on the 
other side. But in a great many instances tho.s(* agreements are not fully 
carrle<l out by the employc-es. So far ns the Joint board of arbitration is con¬ 
cerned, those agreements stipulate that under no clrcumslances shall there be 
any cessation of work or any strike calhsl by any business agent until the 
grievances have first been submitted to the two presidents of the organizations, 
and if they can’t agree, to be submitted to the Joint board of arbitration, but 
In a great many cases the busiia'ss agents or officials of employees’ organiza¬ 
tions do not abide by that agrwment. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking up the first form of arbitration you spoke of, that 
relating to Jurisdictional disputes. By Jurisdictional disputes you mean, of 
course, the disputes between the ranks of the unions themselves, between 
different unions? 

Mr. Gindelk. I can’t quite catch all of that. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean by Jurisdictional disputes one that la between 
different unions? 

Mr. Gindeib. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have there been many such disputes In the building trades 
In the city of t’hlcago? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you say they have lu'en of frequent occurrence? 

Mr. Gindele. They were prior to .Tuly 18, 1912. 

Mr. Thompson. Were these Jurisdictional disputes marked with a great 
deal of- 

Mr. Gindele. Allow me to correct that. I Ihlidc I said 1912. 191.8, last 

year. 

Mr. Thompson. Were these Jurisdictional disputes marked with a great deal 
of bitterness on the part of the unions? 

Mr. Gindele. They were. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether there were any violations of the law 
In the carrying out of those disputes; I mean such ns the beating ui> of men, 
and In other respects? 

Mr, Gindele. Up to the time of 1911 I wasn’t very well conversant with 
the labor situation In Chicago for the reason I had retlrisi to a great extent 
from business and also from the labor game, and in 1911 I again Joined hands 
with some of the contractors of Chicago for the purpose of formulating the 
central organization which Is In existence to-day. At that time and prior to 
that time the Jurisdictional matters causwl a great deal of trouble and dis¬ 
tress in our city. From that time on they have been getting fewer and fewer, 
until we had a cessation of xvork In .Tune and .Tuly a year ago. The outcome 
of that cessation of work brought about the formation of this Joint agree¬ 
ment that ts between the building trades council and our association to-day. At 
that time there were a great number of Jurisdictional matters In dispute, and 
they were adjusted during that conference, and since that time there have 
been very few Jurisdictional matters come up that the Joint board had to ad¬ 
just 

Mr. Thompson. The formation of your arbitration agreement was caused 
by the fact of these Jurisdictional disputes, I take It? 

Mr. OiNDaiE. To a great extent; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. In the formation of that board of arbitration to meet that 
condition, did you take Into consideration the effect of the arbitration board In 
New York In the building trades? 

Mr. OiNUELK. Well, to a certain extent. The New York arbitration board 
really got their first formation of arbitration from the city of Chicago, the 
strike of 1900—or the lockout of 1000. At that time the building industry of 
Chicago got at ixjace and harmony, and continued so for a numlmr of years, 
and In the meantime tlie building contractors’ council was not as effective, 
because they thought peace and harmony would reign. But during the time 
organized labor again built ui) and became strong, and when they commenced 
feeling their strength, why, then again depredations and strikes, and such like, 
came on up until 1011, wlnm tlic contractors again got together and then 
formulated the organization tlial exists to-day, on some different basis than It 
ever had been formed before. And as the thing stands to-day, we believe we 
have got about as good a system, as far as local conditions are concerned, to 
be adjusted in labor matters. 

Mr. Thomphois. lltderring lo tlie labor agreement that you have and the 
form of arbitration, is tliat in indnted form? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a ct)py of that with you now, Mr. Gindele? 

Mr. OiNUEij;. 1 have got a coiiy of tiie constltutlou and by-laws. This Is the 
document; this is tlie constitution and by-laws Iprodticlng paper], I wish 
to say, Mr. Thoini>son, with reference to our constitution and by-laws, they 
were formulated in tlie Siiring of lUll. The association has been in existence 
now for three years, and during tliose three years we have found where it has 
been advisable to amend tlie constitution and by-laws according to certain 
conditions that were encountered during the lust three years, and the com¬ 
mittee on the revision of the constitution and by-laws is at work at the present 
time, but they have noi made tlieir report as yet. 

(A pniier entitled “ Synopsis of proceedings of joint (xinfereuce committee, the 
Building Construction Kniployers’ Association of Chicago and the Building 
Trades Council of Cliicugo, lield at Cliamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 
July 3-18, 1013,” and a liooklet entitled “Constitution and By-laws of the 
Building Construction Kinplojers’ Association of Chicago,” were submitted in 
printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. When tln‘y do, Mr, Gindele, would you mind seeing that the 
commission is furnlslied with a copy’of the amendment? 

Mr. Gindele. With pleasure. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking up the (piestion of Jurisdictional strikes, Mr. Gindele, 
again. In addition to Hie \lolenee wliicli you have spoken of, which they caused, 
did they cause a loss lo workingmen, to contractors, and to the owners of 
buildings in this city? 

Mr. Gindele. They caused what, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. A loss, linanclul loss? 

Mr. Gindele. Well, at any and all times when there is a cessation of work, 
there are losses. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any record, or are there any records In exist¬ 
ence In this city showing I lie number, cliaracter, and extent of the Jurlsdic- 
Honal disputes here in the building trades? 

Mr. Gindeij:. t)ur association lias none. W’e do not keep that sort of rec¬ 
ord; but the newspapers generaliy keep tlmt record, and they keep It more 
accurately than the assoclutlon, because we can’t always get the full facts 
from both sides. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion now in round figures as to the prob¬ 
able loss to the people of Chicago—working people and contractors and owners 
of property—arising from the jurisdictional disputes? 

Mr. Gindele. I can not give you any figures. All I cun give you Is what I 
have heard during the existence of jurisdictional methods that have brought 
about a cessation of work where the merchants and everybody else complained 
about dull times. I have no doubt It ran Into millions of dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. To put It In another form. Have those jurisdictional strikes 
been a-serious financial loss to the community as such? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir; they were prior to 1913. Not so much up to the pres¬ 
ent time. 

Mr. Thompson. In this printed Information which you have given to us with 
reference to the present arbitration board to take care of Jurisdictional strikes, 
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does It contain all of the Hetalls of the organization and other iufonnation so 
that the commission will understand how It works? 

Mr. Gindeije. Well, there Is not much detail about It. The a(treement just 
merely stipulates in Itself that a Joint committee Is to exist, consisting of an 
wiual number from the employers’ and employees' organizations, and that any 
jurisdictional matters that may come uj) will be adjusted by that committee 
and there will be no cessation of work during the adjustment of It. Tliat is 
about all the detail there Is to It. 

Mr. Thompson. Have any de<.'lsious been made by this hoard of arbitration? 

Mr. Gindei,e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they In writing? 

Mr. Gindei-e. Trlntwl form. 

Mr. Thompson. Prlnte<l form? 

Mr. O 1 NOE 1 .E. Those that have been made up to the present—to the date of 
this present pamphlet. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you he willing to furnish the commission a copy of that 
document? 

Mr. Gini)ki.e. Yes. This Is up to May 1, 1914. And there have been a few 
made since, which I will call on the secretary to furnish you before the com¬ 
mission ndjourng. 

(The witness later suhmltti'd. In printed form, a booklet containing “l>e- 
cislons of the joint conference committee- represendng the IJuildlng Construction 
employers’ Asswiatiou of Chicago and the Chicago litiiUling Trades Council,” 
under the Joint agreement adopted .July 18, lOKl.) 

Mr. Thompson. With regard to the organization In the building trades, Mr. 
(ilndele, do you feel, from your exia-rlence us a contractor and builder, that a 
union among the men is a good thing? Do you feel that It Is necessary, we 
will say, to have an organization among the contractors and bulhlers also? In 
other words, do you believe that both sides should be organized and strongly 
organized? 

.Mr. Gindei.e. Yes, sir; for this reason: For the welfare of the rank and file, 
with an agreement as It exists at the present time between tbe central organl- 
ztitlons of our city, and If It is abldetl by by the parties aflillated with the 
agreement It is something that the rank and file has never had heretofore. As 
the tigreement stands, and If It is abhhsi by by the parties to the agreement, 
the rank and file is In a position where when he leaves the house in the morn¬ 
ing he is guaranteed a day’s work, and where before this agreement was formu¬ 
lated he never knew when he would have a day's work or whether he would 
not have a day’s work. But one trouble Is that as far us the agreement Is con¬ 
cerned on the party of one side they do not quite all acquiesce to tbe agree¬ 
ment. A major portion of the affiliated bodies of the building trades council 
adhere to the agreement, but there are some dissenting organizations. Why, 
1 know not. They evidently know to the best of their own reasons about It, 
hut If every organization of employees would adhere to the agreement as It 
exists between the two central organizations I know of no better system to 
bring about rest In Industrial building In the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, do you b(*lleve that you could have brought 
about this present arbitration agreement of settling Jurisdictional disputes If 
you had not had a strong body of contractors, or organization of contractors? 

Mr. Gindele. The agreement that is In existence to-day betwe<;n the two 
central organizations was brought about by a very small organization of con¬ 
tractors at the time it was installe<I. The labor element, the conscientious 
labor element, was heart and soul for the formation of this agreement; and 
the conscientious labor man, leader, to-day upholds It, and Is only too willing 
and anxious that It shall remain in existence. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you In the city of Chicago, Mr. Gindele, at the time 
of the late brick strike? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know wliether or not the brickmakers who went on 
a strike were afflllatetl with the building trades or not? 

Mr. Gindeus. I understand the brickmakers were affiliated with no organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many brickmakers were there on a strike. In 
general numbers? 

Mr. Gindele. All I know Is from the report I have seen In the dally papers, 
about 2,700. 
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Mr. Thompson. About 2,700? What was the effect of that strike of 2,700 
men on the building Industry of the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Gindkle. It was quite extensive. It threw out of employment In the 
building Industry, according to calculation of our association, 125,000 to 150,000 

""mV. Thompson. What was the loss In wages, In your opinion, to the 125,000 
to 160,0(X) workers In the building trades who were thrown out of work by 
reason of the strike? 

Mr. GiNusi.E. Not having nnide any tabulation or calculation and from what 
reports I have seen from the papers, over a million of dollars. 

Mr. TuoifPsoN. A million dollars per mouth? 

Mr. OiNDKi.E. No, sir; during the three months. On those figures I am not 
positive, you know. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Your approximation la that the loss of wages ran Into the 
millions of dollars? 

Mr. Gindki.e. Yes; I don’t undertake to state that as far as the building 
Industry Is coni'eriied, but also as tar as the general public Is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. (ilndele, have you any opinion or any remedy In 
mind or anything which would help the situation like that and prevent such 
aiv enormous loss to the community by reason of a strike of a few hundred 
men? 

Mr. (iiNi)Ki.K. I didn't get the question. 

Mr. Thompson. In the consideration of that trouble and the loss it occasioned 
to third jiartles, have you any Idea as to what should be done to remedy such 
a situation? 

Mr. GiNDEt.r,. Yes, air. I believe if every organization of employers In the 
city of Chicago should alllliate with some central party and that body have 
an agreement with th<> employis's similar to the agreement that exists between 
the building employers’ association and the building trades council. It would do 
away with all dllllcultles so far as the future Is concerned with reference to 
agreements and such like and which has existed heretofore and which exists 
to a certain extent to-day. The one-man power on the employees side, known 
as the business agent, has got entirely too much authority. There are a num¬ 
ber of orgaidzatloiis of employers and employees which have agreements be¬ 
tween them and the business agent to a great extent Ignores the stipulations 
in those agreements. If he fin<ls anything that In his mind he thinks should 
not be, whether it is right or wrong, he calls off the men, not only ns far as 
his part of the work Is concerned, but with the exchange of cards the business 
agents have, they also call off the other men, and not paying any attention 
or abiding by the agnsMuiuil. Wherever any <llfflculty arises under that agree¬ 
ment the business agent s duty should be to notify the president of his organi¬ 
zation, and the two presidents get together, as I satisl.ln the fore part of my 
testimony. If they could, to adjust the differences, and If they can’t a<ljust 
them, then the mailer should go to the Joint board o^ arbitration. If they 
would conform to the agrecunent there wouhl be a great deal of trouble that 
would be avoided and a great many men have their day’s work. But the power 
Is too great—the one-man power. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedies would you suggest, Mr. Olndele, to reduce the 
power of this one man, who apparently violates agreements made In good faith? 

Mr. Gini)EI.e. First of all. I believe that any and alt labor organizations ought 
to lie Incorporated under tin' State laws of every State they exist In, so that 
they would become a re.sponslble Inaly. As they are to-day they are an Irre¬ 
sponsible body In case of trouble. The same way as far as the employers’ 
organizations are concermni. And when that can be brought nlmut, rules and 
regulations can be made whereby the business agent, calling for a strike, not 
having given It a thought, hut calling It promiscuously, there would be a 
punishment Imposed upon him, and for the second offense that he be removed 
from office. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t gel the last, Mr. Glndele. 

Mr. Qindele. And for the second offense be removed from office. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any Ideas as to what reforms could be carried on In 
the organizations of the unions themselves which might curb or prevent the 
exercise of such arbitrary power by one man? 

Mr. Gindele. That Is a reform that ought to be brought about within the 
organization It^lf. 

Mr. ThompsoS. You have no notions as to how It might be obtained? 
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Mr. OiNDixE. It cotild be done by perhaps a referendum vote or election where 
each and every Individual of the organization can deposit his ballot as he secs 
best, and after that ballot has been deposited that It Is fairly counte<l. 

Mr. Thompson. You think that would help a lot? 

Mr. Gin DELE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the employers’ associations, Mr. Glndele, where 
you have a strong employers' association, has It the power to discipline one of 
Its own members? 

Mr. Gindelb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. So as to compel him to perform and carry out contracts 
made? 

Mr. Gindefj;. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With organizations of labor? 

Mr. Gindki.b. Yes, sir. The building constructors employers’ association mem¬ 
bership are under bond; each and every Individual member exer utes a bond In 
accordance with the amount of work that he generally does during the year. 
He also signs an agreement, which stipulates as to what the duth's are and for 
any violation, and If he violates any of the stipulations or anything that (he 
e-vecutlve board may do or bring about the matter la brought before the grievance 
committee, the case Investigat*^, and a penalty lmi)osed. 

Chairman Walsh. Has he a form of the bond? 

Mr. Ginuele. If he don't pay the penalty, why, we call on the bondsman. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a form of the bond that you use In your asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Gindei.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish the commission with It? 

Mr. Gindele. Also a form of the agreement 

Mr. Thompson. While he Is getting tho.se documents I will ask you (his ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Glndele: A strong employers’ organization gives an opportunity to 
repress the unfair employer and to compel him to conduct fair means. 

Mr. Gindele. Those who are members of the organization; yes, sir. 

This is the agreement that each individual member has to execute. 

(The agreement mentioned was submitted In printed form.) 

And this Is the liond that covers the agreement. 

(The form referreil to was submitted In prlnteil form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Have you In operation In Chicago, Mr. Glndele, a sy.stem 
among the unions known ns the permit system? 

Mr. Gindele. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What la the permit system? 

Mr. GiNDtaJc. The permit system—Urst, an organization, a certain number 
of members, and they feel Inclined to take in no more members Into that 
organization, although In that craft there may lie a number In the city or (here 
may be a number who come from other cities who belong to and carry the 
card of the International organization or the national organization. The em¬ 
ployees’ organization. Instead of Increasing Its membershlii when application Is 
made, they Issue a permit. For Instance, I want a man In a certain trade, and 
I < all upon tlie office of the secretary of that trade and ask him if he can send 
certain men to my Job. He says, ’’ Mr. Glndele, we haven’t got any now; we will 
send you a permit man or two.” They give that man a permit. He comes to 
my job. The consisinence Is he may be a good, first-class mechanic, and I am 
pleased to have him. But Just so soon as one of the members of the organization 
Is out of a Job they .send that man to my Job and take off my permit man, 
whether I like It or not, whether the man they send Is as competent as the 
one I have got. The permit business Is something that Is detrimental, not only to 
the employee but also to the employer to a great extent. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would yon suggest for It, Mr. Glndele, If you 
have one? 

Mr. Gindele. Well, there copld be several. First of all take the permit men, 
for the reason, if he is a union man, they have a right to give him a clearance 
card. That clearance card ought to allow him to work on any Job In the city. 
If they do not want to take him np as a member, or If he don’t want to take 
or feel Inclined to become a member of this local, he may be a Jiasil of some 
other city; second, if the permit system should exist and he be carried on Iq 
the future, the employer should have the right to say when that permit man 
Is to be laid off, and not to be laid off at the dictation or suggestion of the 
business agent. 

Mr. Thompson. These permit men, of course, are union men? 
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Mr. Gindei^. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson. And belong to tho same international? 

Mr. OiNDKUC. Same national or International organization. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your idea of the reason that the local unions In 
Chicago insist upon handling the matter in the way you say they do? 

Mr. OiNDELK. As I understand—I do not know It to be a fact, but I believe 
it—the permit man pays a e<*rtain amount to the business agent or the asso¬ 
ciation for the privlh'ge of working, and in that way quite a revenue—to whom 
I know not. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the system in general operation In the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Gim>ki.k. To a great exieid. 

Mr. Tho.mphon. Have you any other ideas as to the method of settling Juris¬ 
dictional disputes other than what yon have stated? 

Mr. (JiNoKi.K. I know of no other. I believe the system that wc have adopted, 
as fur as our hs-al conditions an* concerned, are about the best that we have 
found <iut In all the years of this labor unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. lUit these international unions, Mr. Qlndele, who have juris¬ 
dictional disputes here operate, most of them, all over the country, do they 
not ? 

Mr. (jiNmci.i:. To a great extent; but still at the same time you take it, 
us far as natloual or International organizations are concerneil, and a juris¬ 
dictional matter should spring up between some of their affiliated bodies and 
In unmial conventual (HUivened, those who who have the major portion of the 
Influence of that iKnly, whether right or not, harass. Also tho nallonal boilles 
have made decisUais timt (‘onflkd with one anotlier and thereby bring about 
greater unrest. If the jurisdlcllimnl matter—that l.s, the settling, or the system 
that has Ikh^u put iu (’hicag<)—be central orgnnlzation.s, where local conditions 
are concertusl, they are more* viTs(*d with the .situation and know better how to 
declile, as far as jurlsdictloual matters are concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. lUt you set* any danger in tho fact you may have in Chicago 
one settlement of a Jurisdictional tlispute and in New York you may have the 
opposite settlement? 

Mr. (iiNuuiK, Uu* the ronson we decide on local conditions. 

Mr. Tiuimpson. Uut d<K*s that embrace tho conflict between international 
organlzatiims for possession of the work? 

Mr. Gim)ki.e. As far as our present conditions in Chicago are concerne<l, with 
our employees we Imvt* agreed to abide by the decisions, .so far as local condi¬ 
tions arc coucorned. irrespective of any decision, so far as the national or¬ 
ganization is cojK'onied. 

Mr. Thompson.^ You believe that is the best methoil? 

Mr. Ginukik. Yes; for the reason the conditions here may be a great deal 
different from what they are in New York, Cincinnati, or elsewhere. 

Mr. Titompson. In your l)uslu<*s.s as a contractoi, coming in contact with 
labor, I presume you have some idea with reference to the industrial unrest 
W'hlch is said to exist in the Nation? 

Mr. GiNiiKLK. I ku<*w not so luucii about what exists !u the Nation, but as far 
as the unrest is I'iHiceriUMl In (uir city here, it Is caused greatly by certain labor 
leaders, and especially so far as the business agent is concernetl; there would 
be very little unrest lu the lnb4)r conditions In our city If each party would 
carry out the agreement to the letter as they exist. 

Mr. Thompson. Where labor Is unorganized there Is no business agent, of 
course? 

Mr. Gindele. Certainly not~I don’t su]>pose there is. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you l>elieve tlint unorganized labor In and about Chicago 
is contented with Its lot ? 

Mr. GiNDErE. I don’t believe they are ns c()ntente<l In their lot as organized 
labor would be contenUNl provkle<l the agreements are carried out according to 
the letter and spirit of them. 

Mr. Thompson. I am speaking more generally of Industrial unrest on behalf 
of the people as a whole. 

Mr. Gindele. Well, as far as the wiiole is conoevned, I believe that, as far as 
the field Is concerned—I am speaking now of the building industry and not in 
other branches—that organlze<t labor far&i better than unorganized labor, but 
I believe, as far as shop conditions are concerneil, that unorganized labor fares 
better thantorganized labor, for this reason: In shops the men are generally 
employeil the year around, year in ami year out. In the field it is a floating 
craft, as far as craftsmen are concerned, and I believe, as far as shop condl- 
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tlons nre concerned, they are a hundred per cent better oft without union con¬ 
ditions than they would be, for the reason that If union conditions existed In 
shops there Is always some disturber among them who creates a sort of dis¬ 
satisfaction, and after he has createtl the dissatisfaction he dwindles out of 
sight and has nothing said about him, and for that reason 1 helievc shop condi¬ 
tions ought to be left open for the welfare of the employees and In the Held 
work union organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. With referenee to the general cause of Industrial unrest, 
you have nothing to say—you have no opinion ns to whether a general state of 
unrest exists or not, outside of the building trade? 

Mr. G 1 NOE 1 .E. Well, I haven’t given much attention outside of the hulldlng 
trade. I have made that more of a study, but evidently there Is not so much 
tinrest In the unorganizetl labor In our country for the reason that there la a 
very small per cent of it organized, and If a general unionism throughout the 
country is more beneficial tlian unorganized lidior I naturnll.v snp|«>se tliere 
would be more organizations, 

Mr. Thompson. Ileferrlng to the building trades again. Just for a moment. 
You say you do business not only In Chleago, but throughout the Middle West 
here? 

Mr. Gindele. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do the Chicago decisions with reference to Jurisdictional 
matlers have weight elsewhere, outside of Chicago? 

Mr. G 1 NOE 1 .E. They have, as far as any work of my company is concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn’t It a fact your business Is not a local business—the 
building trade Is all more or less of a nation-wide character? 

Mr. (JiNDELE. Well, we are not local and we art- not nation wide for this 
reason: There nre certain corporations we do some work fttr within a radius 
of htX) miles of Chicago and we very seldom go beyond that radius. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat Is all. 

Commissioner (lARRursoN. You made the statement you believetl labor organi¬ 
zations should be Incorporated as well as employers’ associations, anti that a 
iuisiness agent who violated an agreement sliouitl l>e punishetl tlierefttr, anti for 
tile second offense removed from the office. "Tliat was ytmr tleclaration? 

Mr. Gikiieu!. That Is, as far as the building iuiliistry is concerned. In our 
city. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; I am perfectly willing to narrtiw it tt> the 
Imllillug Industry. Do you believe that tlie ctintractor or subcontractor who 
violates an agreement shoulil be punished and the second time be barred from 
folltiwlng that avocation? 

Mr. Gindeij!. I do. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. Tliat Is all. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Glndele, when you do work in a city, whether 
Chicago or elsewhere, where these labor conilltions nre sucli as to cause Juris¬ 
dictional strikes or interruptions, does that add to the cost of doing work— 
hulldlng work? 

Mr. Gindeie. Any cessation of work adds to the cost of the building work. 

Commissioner Delano. Well, who In tlie long run pays that cost; do you 
contractors have to stand it or do you add it to the cost of the building? 

Mr. GtNDELE. To a greater extent It Is paid by the contractor for the reason 
that he has a set price for his work. And If any cessation of work occurs dur¬ 
ing the construction of that building he Is In no position to stop his overhead 
expen.se, and In that way it Increases the cost to the contractor. 

Commls-sioner Delano. If you lake a Job In the city that was notoriously bad 
In that respect, or where you had had bad experience before, would you. In 
making your bid for work, or would any other contractor—would he add 
something to the price of doing the work? 

Mr. Ginukie. Some might and some would not. Those that did would be 
liable to lose the Job. 

Commissioner Delano. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Gindeie, have there been any members of your 
association expelled for noncompliance with the rules and regulations? 

Mr. Qindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have there been any concerns in your association 
that have violated their contracts with the unions? 

Mr. OiNDELE. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What has been done in their case? 
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Mr. OiKUEUc. They have been ftn^. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkli.. Pined how ““ch? 

Mr {4TNDErjc According to the offense—from $o0 to ?^5U. « , «oka>» 

ftommlSfer (VOONNKI.!.. About how many of them have been fined $2W? 

Mr OiOTELroh/qultc a number of them; I don’t know just how many off¬ 
handed. _ „ 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Fifty; 

Mr. Gindeue. Sir? 

Mr^G.'^N’v that many that were fined-50 of 

them fined $5^0 Then- was quite a number. Perhaps the secretary, when 

r'o’(r.v':nr'ClCy‘^^^ that have been fined been fined 
a socond time? 

Ounmlssloner o’coNN^ The one fine seemed to eorreet It? 

fkunm'ss'ioner (W'loNrEL^^^ there any particular firms that SMm to have 
trouble more than other firms with the unions or the business nfients? 

Mr CINDEI-E. Well, that depends a good deal on the maRnltude of the job. 
For Instance you take a large bulldlnS like the I.umber Exchange that Is being 
«mslrucuTk?r"".s the way, when It gets a little further advanced there will 
be a large number of crafts working in the building. And sometimes from the 
k^mber of cniflsn,en there, little difficulties may 

contractor a little hit more trouble than If we were out on the Pta'tle som^ 
where inittlng up a flat building or something like that, so that the 
mindler of people employed of the different crafts there is more apt to be 

‘’■commissioner O'Conneu.. Did I understand S'”" ‘oy"" 

the workmen on the outshle or In the building should be organlze<l, but those 

in the fnetorioH should not? l>id I get yotir Idea right on that? 

Co^mndsX’i'mrTmlNNEu^ fs your reason for that peculiar theory? 

Mr (liNi)Ei.E. As I slate<l before, shop employment—the shop employees are 
generally hired throtighout the year, year in and year out, where In tin field 
It Is a floating craft, and the employee has not the same advantage to put In 
his day's work ns ho has In the shop, and where there Is an open shop there m 
more of a tendency to keep harmony than where It Is unionized, and you 
some dUsturber nimvngst Ihe men In the shop wlm creates trouble. Jhnt^ W 
reason for believing that an open condition us fur as show work Is concerne<l 

18 better than a nnbmizcd shop. rnn,icic? 

Cnmnilssloner O'Consei.i.. What is your reason for that, Mr. Glndele/ 

Mr Gindei.e. For this reason, It is a great deal better to deal with organized 
labor In the construction of buildings than with unorganized labor for this 
reason. The agrwment existing between the organize;! ®"'P’‘’y®'‘s ‘“'t 
ployees on that Imllding, ns you know, the conditions that you have got to work 
imrior nnd the wnge.s you have got to puy. , ,,,, 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. That brings the matter of putting up a building 
down to rather a science? 

Mr. Gindei.e. To a certain extent. _ 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would not that same thing apply in a building or 
a l^motlve, where they have a number of employees 

or in the making of an automobile or a street car, or any I? 

which a number of people were engaged rather cooperatively in 
Would not the same science he necessary to bring about the best results ther^ 
W Gindele. As far as the result Is concerned, my experience Is very 
in reference to mechanical work of that nature. I believe In the shops that 
you have mentioned, Mr. Commls.sioner, that most everybody has a sort of 

^'’commlsstoner Jconnei?!'^wX take the printing of a great newspaper In the 
cltv of’’chlcago. You have the printing department, and the press 
a the ste^kplDg department, and the different number of lepa^nts. but 
thev are aU tawpera together to get out a great newspaper bwe In the 
morning Is th^ not the same cooperation—getting along together? And 

■’‘’mc'GL mLrrayC^‘’’Vamversed with that. As I stated In 
op^nmfi^'^tlSl am only talking In regard to the bnlldlng Industry. As 
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far as open shop Is concerned In the building Industry, I waul to explain this, 
that the man In the mill that does the mlltwork—maybe make the trims, or 
make a show case, or he may make a table, or this or that—he ought to be In a 
position where, II he Is through with a piece of trim, that he can put him on 
.something else—a show case, a table, as the case might be. With organized 
labor In the shop, he would not be able to do that, because they would define 
their work—Tom does this, and Harry does that, and I’at docs the other. 
Therefore I say that the open-shop condition, as far ns the building Industry Is 
concerned, is better off In that way, as far as the emidoyer and employee botii 
are concerned. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Mr. Gindele. let us go back to Ihe matter of the ad¬ 
justing of Jurisdictional questions. This matter has betm before the commis¬ 
sion a number of times. And I want your view as to why It would not be for 
the heitefit of the building trades generally If the Jurisdictional disputes could 
be settled nationally so ns to cover the whole country. Why would that not l)e 
a benefit? Just take some specific case if you wish; take the case betwetm the 
carpenters and metal workers. Suppose that could lx* settled for the entire 
Nation by the organizations at interest, or by a combination of the contractors' 
organizations and the trades involved, would tliat be a better thing to settle 
in Cldcago In one way and in New York In another way, and in Philadelplila 
in another way? 

Mr. Gindele. It might be If iwlltical influence was not brought to bear on the 
decision to he rendered. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do not mean national political iuliuence? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. You mean with the union? 

Mr. Gindele. I mean organizcil political Influence; there Is as much political 
influence In the organization as there la any place else. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yon think the plan could be worked out that way 
satisfactorily, to settle It nationally? 

Mr. OtNDEiJO. Not as well as locally. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where it la settled locally. Is It not true that that Is 
likely to be the cause for controversy In settling it somewhere else? A union 
gets an advantage In settling In Chicago. They are at a disadvantage in 
tjuincy, I will say, because of the difference. Isn't It likely to reoiieu the 
matter, reopen the fight In Quincy In order to get the same thing they have got 
In Chicago? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir; not unless, or when they S(>ttle on local conditions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not when they .settle on local conditions? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. It the shops where trim is made and furnishings arc 
made for buildings are run unorganized, how arc the men to secure a reduction 
of the hours of labor, for Instance, or the increased wages? How Is that to be 
done? How are they to belter their conditions in that regard? 

Mr. Gindele. If they are working for a fair-minded employer, he will reduce 
the hours of work In accordance with the capacity of tlie men, for he knows 
that the human being la a good deal like the beast, that yon can not overwork 
him and get the best results. The shorter hours that he works the better the re¬ 
sults as far as his work Is concerned, and pay him a fair rate of wage. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is not the fair-minded employer subject to the In¬ 
fluence of competition of the unfair man? 

Mr. Gindele. Well, to a certain extent. Still, at the same time, he can’t put 
himself on the same basis ns the unfair man, because he seeks his work In 
different places as the unfair man does. We have men In our city who are 
paid beyond the scale of wages In years fione by, the one wage exists, and they 
haven’t taken advantage of the supply being larger than the demand. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do .you feel, then, that the building trades ought to 
he organized and not the shopmen? Is not that a good deal because of the 
fact that the contractors are organized and they want the building trades 
organized for protection and for their benefit? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. It Is not? 

Mr. Gindele. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all, Mr. Oarretson. 

Commissioner Oaeretson. I want to ask another question: Mr. Gindele, In 
answer to Commissioner O’Oonnell as to your attitude toward who would and 
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who should not be orpanlzed, I understood your differentiating point Is 
whether the einployinent- 

Mr. Gindele (interrupting). The what? , 

Commissioner (.fAKKE'iKt)N (cotdiiming)-of the men Is outside and sea¬ 

sonal, or whether they are steadily employed; Is tlnxt it? Is that what you base 
it on? 

Mr. OiNPEi.E. 1 (lldn’t (piite entch your question, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner O’t’oNNEi i.. lie didn’t hear you quite. 

Mr. GiNDEiK. Vou this fan makes so much noise. 

Commissioner (Jmcuetson. Is your idea that men who are steadily employed 
and not sul)j(‘ct to seasonable conditions are better off unorganized, ami men 
whose employment is seasonable should be employed? 

Mr. 1 inive always found liiat in every place that I have been 

conversant with the matter. 

(^ominlssUmer (iAkketson. AVell, take a class of men wdio work 365 days a 
year—I am saying 365 advisedly—the railway emi>loyees in train and engine 
siTvic«*; do you ladleve that they wouhl be better off unorganized tlian organized, 
and would lludr employers be better off? 

Mr. Gindki.e. Provided tlu^y organl7.(Ml for a certain purpose, if they organ¬ 
ized for their jirotectlon as far as liealth, as far us liours of work, and as far 
ns wage is conetTued, perhaps tliey wouhl. Ilut wliere sijop conditions exist as 
they exist'd In the past, and men ladng employe<l year in and year out and at 
a fair rtite of wage and a medium number of hours, I think they are better off 
in the open shop. 

Commissioner Gakketson. You believe, then. Unit laUter results would be ob- 
taliUMl, l)oth by the men and tlio employer, if the railway employees were not 
organized? 

Mr. Gimuele. Well, I haven’t had any experience as far as the railway em¬ 
ployee Is coneerned, and I dcui’t know; I am not conversant wltli his condition 
as well as I am with the building industry. 

(’onurdssloner Gauketson. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That Is all. Thank you. 

Mr, Ginuki-e. Betbro I leave the stand, Mr. Thompson asked me a question I 
didn’t quite eatcli fully, and I want to state this, when he ask<Ml in reference 
to what I thouglit was the best way to overcome the unrest. I believe tiiat If 
there were less organization of illff(‘rent crafts, In Chicago or elsewhere, that 
there would be b«*rter c(mditions under agreements. For illustration, you take 
tile district council of cari>enters of our city here to-day, which Is composed of 
a large number of locals, but all those locals are working under the same 
agreement. Now, if the same thing could be accomplished in the other 
branches—for Instance, tlie pipe trades, whicli wouhl cover steam heating, 
plumbers, gas fitters, and such like—they to be under one organization and 
under one agreement so that the employers sliould call here and there a gas 
fitter or a plumber, as the case might bo, and then lie would not be Infringing 
on one or the otlier member’s trade. By that way It would create and bring 
about a gooil deal of rest. Furthermore, there arc certain lines of trade to-day 
that are specializing their work. For Instance, In the plumbing trade, In years 
gone by, the plumber would come on the job; ho would do the roughlng-ln, and 
when the ruughlng-ln was done the plasterer got to work, and he would also put 
in the fixtures. Now, that Is getting speciallzeil. There Is one fellow who does 
the roughing-in, and another fellow comes along and he does the fittings. Now, 
they have all got different agreements. Now, if they were all organized under 
a district council, the same as the carpenters are organized, why, then, we 
would be working all that craft In the different lines under that one agreement 
Instead of having three or four agreements In the meantime In effect and 
bringing about this unrest which you gentlemen are seeking to correct. Now, 
the same way In other lines. Now, If that could be brought about, why the 
consequence would be there would not be near the trouble, and there would be 
less agreements which wo liave our attention called to to carry out. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Pelano would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Delano. I want to ask you a question further along the line 
of Increasing the cost of doing work. In these Jurisdictional cases, do you have 
any trouble from having a skilled craft claim the jurisdiction and doing a piece 
of work that can be done just as well by unskilled labor? For instance, take the 
case of reinffnrclng rods—fitting reinforcing rods in concrete. You are required 
In some places to employ high-priced skilled labor to do that, whereas In other 
places you can employ ordinary laborers. 
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Jlr. Ginoele. Well, la that to a great extent It brings about the Increased cost 
of building, where you employ skille<l labor where It cun be tione by unskilled 
labor. A great many of the JurLsdlctioual matter.s are brought about very un¬ 
reasonably. The business agent for the welfare of his organlzalion will some¬ 
times claim things which really he has no right to do and thereby bring about 
Jurisdictional troubles. Now, If all these matters, as in Ihe buibllng line at the 
present time, there is always something new erwping in, and Just ns quickly 
us some new lino of material or something in tlie line of trim, or anything of 
that kind, certain organizations make a grab tor that work and other organi¬ 
zations do the same thing, and bring about these Jiirisdietlomil matters. Wlien- 
ever anything of timt kind occurs, with the agreement we have in (Ihkago, and 
es|ieolally as far as the employers’ association Is coucerneil, which takes it 
mostly upon themselves, nuylKnIy wlio brings in new material, tiiey make an 
examination and deterndne what craft is to Install timt kind of material, and 
by doing that we save considerable trouble. 

Commlsshmer Del.kno. Do those inatti'rs lncrea.se tlie cost of doing worlt, 
and If so, on whom does that Increase fall? 

Mr. (iiNBEi.E. As I stated before, any time a Jurisdictional matter causes a 
cessation of work It increases the cost, and the incis'ased cost comes on tlie con¬ 
tractor to a certain e.xttmt, on account of the overhead expense and the imple¬ 
ments lying Idle and Interest on the money and the amount of money Invested 
in the building. 

(Jommlssloner nr.tJtNo. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.su. That is all. Tlmnk you. Call yottr ne.xt. 

Mr. Thomi'son. Mr. O’Donnell. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. SIMON O’DONNELL. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ask him first to talk loml. 

Sir. Thomsson. It Is requested you speak loudly. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I don't, us a rule, speak very loud. I will try to make my¬ 
self heard, though. 

Mr. Thomcson. Will you please give us your name? 

Mr. O’Do.nnell. Simon O’Donnell. 

Mr. Thomcson. And your business address? 

Mr. O’Donnell. As It happens, I repre.sent the plumbers, akso, ns well as 
being president of the building trades couuell. 

Mr. ’rnoiipsoN. Give us either a<l<lre.ss. 

Mr. O’Donnell. 106 Washington Street, room 700. 

Mr. Thompson. You may state the positions you occupy. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I am representative of the Chicago .lourneymen Plumbers’ 
organization and also business agent; also active president of the building 
trailes council—clmirman of tlic Chicago Building 'Trades Council. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been business agent of the plumbers’ 
union here? 

Mr. O’Donnell. About 14 years—13 or 14 years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president of the building trades 
council? 

Mr. O’Donneli- Going on five years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has the building trades council bwn In existence 
as a body? 

Mr. O’Donnell. In the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Donneu. Well, there was a building trades counijll before I ever 
showed on the Job. Do you refer to this present building trades council? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; tliat Is now In existence. 

Mr. O’Donnelu The one now in existence? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe about six years. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the object and purpose and Jurisdiction of the 
building trades council In the labor world here in the city? 

Mr. O’Donnell. We have Jurksdlctlon over what Is known as (3ook County 
and vicinity, over all the lalair that goes Into the construction of a building. 
Taking In all the trade crafts and laborer organizations. 

Mr, Thompson. Is your body under charter from the American Federation 
of Labor? 

Mr. O'Dohneli..' Through the building trades department. 

38810'*—S. Doc. 416, «4-l—vol 4-21 
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Mr. Thompson. ThrouKli the building trades department? 

Mr. OTIonnull. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any conflict In the Jurisdiction of your bo<ly and 
that of the Chicago Feileratlon of Labor? 

Mr. O'Donnf.ll. No; none at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your bo<ly and the Chicago Federation of Labor work 
harmoniously and cooperate In InlKir matters In this city? 

Mr. O’DoNNEr.i,. In a way. Our body does not affiliate with the Chicago 
Federation of Labor ns a body, but we do affiliate through our organizations. 
The nfflllab'd organizations In the building trades of Chicago also have affilia¬ 
tion with the central body known ns the Chicago Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. By that you mean that, say, the plumbers have delegates to 
the Chicago Federal ion of Labor? 

Mr. O’Donnell. What Is that? 

Mr. Thompson. By that you mean the plumbers have delegates to the Chicago 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. O'Donnell. They may affiliate or may not, Just as they see fit; but they 
do: that Is, most of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your body affiliated wMth the Illinois Federation of Labor? 

Mr. O'Donnei.l. Individually through the organizations, that is the only way. 
Our body Is not; no, sir—Just a moment, I believe we are. We were a year 
ago, and I Irellevo we are paying our per capita tax in there, I think so, I would 
not say for sure. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many workingmen In the city of Chicago are there 
engaged in the hnllding trades that are organized? 

Mr. O’Donnell. About how many men, yon say, are working In the building 
Industries that arc organlzgtl, yon say? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; that belong to unions, afllliated unions. In your or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I think we Issue cards to the extent of between seventy-five 
and eighty thousand. 

Mr. 'rHOMPSON. Are tliere other organizations working In the building trades 
that are not afllliated with your organtzation? 

Mr. O’Donnei.l. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. You would probably know them If they existed? 

Mr. O’Donnei.i. I haven’t been able to dlseover any In the last two or three 
years. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliore used to ho organizations that were unafllllated, were 
there not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; the building trade was In a split condition about two 
or three years ago—they were divided. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you bear the ti-stlmony of Mr, GIndele given boro? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I heard some of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization an agreement with the master masons’ 
association? 

Mr. O’Donnell. We have an agreement with what la known ns the construc¬ 
tion employers’ nssoclntlon, which takes in, I believe, some of the muster masons 
and carpenters—that la, the carpenter contractors’ associations and most of the 
contractors that handle the buildings are members of that—most of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Prior to the formation of tills arbitration board that Mr. 
GIndele spoke of, there were a great many Jurisdictional fights In the city of 
Chicago In the building lrade.s, were there not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes. Yes; there were quite a few. 

Mr. Thompson. And a great deal of trouble arose and a great deal of violence? 

Mr. O’Donnkix. I won’t say there was any violence; but quite a number of 
disputes and In some Instances strikes called on account of disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. At least the papers In Chicago had a great many accounts of 
violence arising from that trouble, did they not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Tea; but very often the papers call the attention of the 
public when different acta of violence came off that they blame on the laborers 
anyhow. We were not In a position to dispute that anyhow; we have no paper. 

Mr. Thompson. And there was a great loss financially to the members of the 
organization and the labor organization and the public generally because of the 
JurisdlctlonaLdlsputes? 

Mr. O’Donkeix, What yon mean Is a considerable annoyance to the public? 

Mr. Thompson. The loss of wages to the worker, was there not? 
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Mr. O’DoNKELr.. I believe more a source of annoyance to the waste earner— 
the fellow working on the Job—than It was to anylxHly else. I do not know how 
It affected the public. 

Mr. Thompson. That answers that. Mr. Gindele spoke of the arbitration 
board. Has there been a dwrease of Jurisdictional lights In this city since the 
inauguration of that board? 

Mr. 0’Donnei.l. Yes; considerable. 

Mr. Thompson. Considerable? 

Mr. O’Donnkm- Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion is the present arbitration board established 
for the purpose of preventing Jurisdictional disputes the best method of handling 
that proposition? 

Mr. O’Donneij. Well, what It was originally intended for was to take care, 
jnot of dispute's especially, but espwially Jurisdictional sirlkes brought on by 
disputes. I do not know as we will ever be able to elliiilnate the disputes. I 
guess they will always be with us; but our Intention was to eliminate dtsputes 
or strikes—strikes on account of the disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion as to whether It Is heller to seltlo 
Jurisdictional disputes in a nation-wide manner, or whether they should tie 
seltlml locally, one way in one city and another way in another city? 

Mr. O’Donnetj. I have my own opinion. I have discovered to my satisfac¬ 
tion—I feel this way: It would be absolutely lmpo.ssil>le for any Ixidy of men 
or any set of men or any one man to sit down here and lay down Jurisdictional 
laws to cover certain classes or work that would be applied successfully 
throughout the country on account of local conditions being so dlff<“rent. I 
could cite you numerous oases. I could call you attention to instances such 
as In my business, the plumbing bu.slnes.s. For Instance, In the city of New 
York the steam fitters do sprinkling fitting, and In Chicago here we have what 
Is known as the sprinkler fitters’ organization, a local In itself, which does 
nothing but Install these sprinkler heads, sprinkler systems. In Pittsburgh wo 
have a plumber who does gas fitting, and In Chicago we have a gas fitters' 
organization, and so on down the line. I claim they are entirely different. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring now not to a settlement, Mr. O’Donnell, made 
in the city, but to a national settlement by a Itody with authority to settle 
It In such manner should take Into consideration the varying conditions In each 
city and make a decision for each city, would that be, in your opinion, a good 
method of settling the industrial problem? 

Mr. 0’Donnei,i. It they could do that. 

Mr, Thompson. Isn’t that Just what has been done In the recent amalgama¬ 
tion of your organization of the plumbers? 

Mr. O’Donnell. That Is what has been done. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, but didn’t that same body, while locally you settled 
It here, and wldle locally it was settle<l also In St. Ixuils, and while locally 
It was not settled In New York for Instance- 

Mr. O’Donnell. In some cases they followed different llne.s. 

Mr. Thompson. But we will overlook those. Were your Internallonal of¬ 
ficers seeking to arrange for a national settlement; wasn’t that true In case 
of the amalgamation of your two bodies? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I think there were some sort of steps to bring about a 
national agreement—an International agreement between both the contractors 
and the building-trades department. Is that what you refer to? 

Mr. Thompson. No; I mean In the case of the amalgamation of the two 
organizations, the steam fitters and the plumbers. Mr. McAlpIne, the head of 
the amalgamated organization. 

Mr. O’Donnell. Oh, I see, you are getting back. Yes, that Is so. 

Mr. Thompson. And he and the other officers, however, helped to bring 
about this settlement of the Jurisdictional dispute between those two trades, 
did they not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. We decide our own Jurisdictional disputes. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand that. 

Mr. O’Donnell. It Is all one head now; all the trades under that body. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, what he would say about that would probably 
be the fact, would It not? 

Mr. O’Donneli. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. There have been a great many other strikes In the building 
trades, Mr. O’Donnell, in this city, have there not, other than jurisdictional 
strikes? 
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Mr. O’Donnei.i.. No, I can’t say there has been. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you have hud some experience In strikes, have you 
not? 

Mr. O’DoNSELf.. Yes, quite a few. There have been Incidents where some 
dual orgaulr.atlon would attempt to work on a building, as against the or¬ 
ganisation that was alllllaled with the building trades council, or something 
like that—.strikes called on that account. 

Mr. Thompson. Well. 1 want to be broader than that jurisdictional dis¬ 
pute'; I want to take In any kind of character of strikes. Now, from your 
experience ns a labor leader, what would be the best method to prevent. In the 
first place, the beginning of a strike and, In the next place. If It should occur, 
to settle 11 ? Have you got any remedies or suggestions that you would like to 
make to lliis commission with regard to that matter? 

Mr. O'Donnei.l. I have no other remedy, only the one that I am trying to 
Work to a ecmcluslon, nnd that Is this agreement that we have now with the 
construction em|>Ioyers’ association, which. If carrlerl out to the letter, would 
Iirevent trades from calling any strike until such a time as it was submitted 
to the joint conference board. In fact, our rules are that where two organiza¬ 
tions get Into a dispute they must get together nnd try to adjust It themselves. 
In case they can’t do that. It is submlttetl to the grievance committee of the 
building trades council. If they take exceptions from the ruling of that com- 
mltlee they still have an appeal and can take It Into the joint conference board, 
where the matter Is threshed out, and that decision Is final and binding on both 
sides. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, referring, Mr, O’Donnell, to the unions themselves and 
Industry—building industry Is pretty well organized in this city. Is it not? 

Mr. fl’DoNNEt.r,. 1 might say thoroughly. 

Mr. Thompson. Thoroughly organized? What Is the general attitude of the 
hulhllng trade of this city toward permitting union men coming from other cities 
to work here? 

Mr. O’Donnet.l. I have always heard Chicago Is the most liberal city in the 
world In reference to acc-eptlng any clearance cards and strangers with open 
arms. In fact, I think we have In the city of Chicago more outsiders employed 
at the present time than any other country, or, rather, any other city in the 
country. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, can a member of any of the building unions coming 
from other cities go up to the union headtiuarters here nnd freely nnd without 
restriction g('t a clearance card and start to work here? 

Mr. O’Donnei.l. They can deposit their clearance card and get employment 
wherever they can—seek employment wherever they can. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you hear Mr. Gindele’s testimony as to the irermlt 
system? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I heard some of his answers to your questions. I want to 
state that different organizations have, possibly, different systems In reference 
to permits. There are—sometimes In the plumbers’ organization—I am speak¬ 
ing for the plumljors, which I am entirely familiar with; a man may get back in 
his dues, might leave town for five or six months or a year. You can’t very well 
hand him a clear card, and it la really necessary to use the permit system on 
him—hand him a permit—nnd he pays up his back dues according as he goes 
along. , That Is the only ense where we use permits. 

Mr. Thompson. Take a case, Mr. O’Donnell- 

Mr. O’Donnell. Or a man can pay on initiation until such time as his Initia¬ 
tion Is pnld up and he becomes a member. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you say that the permit men arc restrhded to men who 
are cither back in their dues or who have failed to pay up their Initiation? 

Mr. O’Donnell. In our case; yes. 

Mr. Thompson, In your case? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As to the other unions, you don’t know? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Well, there may be some smaller organizations that there is 
the demand for certain seasons of the year—there Is a demand, possibly, for 
twice as many men as what they have In their membership, taking Into consid¬ 
eration, possibly, the hoisting engineers. Then they would draw from the sta¬ 
tionary engineers. Part of their International, I believe. And according as the 
work drops Off, I believe, they drop off the permit men. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, so for as your organization is concerned, Mr. O’Don¬ 
nell, If a union plumber belonging to your international In St. Louis was paid 
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up In Ills dues and In Rood standing and he coulil eoine here and flle his card 
and start to work right off? 

Mr. O’Donnbu.. That is all he has got to do. He deposits his ctird. Then 
It Is up to the city; If he has got a State certiticnlo he can work. Of course, 
that Is up to the local authorities here. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. O’Donnell, lately in Chicago there was a brick 
strike—strike of the briekmakers—was there not? 

Mr. O'Donneix. Tes, sir. 

Sir. Thompson. In whicli about 2,700 men were out on n .strike? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe they claimed about 2,000. 

Mr. Thompson. What effect did that strike have on the other workers in the 
building trades in Chicago? 

Mr. O’Donneix. It had an immediate effect. 

Mr. Thompson. Did it throw them out of work? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Immeiliately, I might say. Yes; that is, tlie bricklayers. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there a great lo«,s In w.'igcs to tin' members of the 
building trades unions in tihlcago because of that brick strike? 

Mr. tl’DoNNEi.L. Oh, I believe tliere were aliout 1)0,000 or 00,0tK) men forced on 
the street for about three or four mouths. 

Mr. 'rnoMPSoN. Weil, tlieir wages would amount to several humirtsl thousand 
dollars a day, would they not? 

Mr. O’Don NELi« I never stopped to figure them up. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliey would amount to a great deal of money? 

Mr. O'Donnell. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the settlement of that strike, if you know. In 
wlmt increase In wages did tliat strike result to the briekmakers? 

Mr. O’Donnell. They got a very little increase. 

Mr. Thompson. Al)Out a cent an hour, wasn't it? 

Mr. O’Donneli, I believe it was; yes. 

Jlr. Thompson. And did they make or not make concessions to the employers 
on tlielr side? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Well, they were forced to In a way owing to tlie fact another 
organization came in here and was about to take tlielr places. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would you say tliat the final conclusion of that strike 
was about n stand-off, as to who got any benefit out of it? 

•Mr. O’Donnell. I think it they had ailjustcd It np as they went along with 
the employers over there, they possibly might have got a betb-r adjustment 
than wlmt they got afterwards. But there was a reason for that. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, Mr. O’Donnell, from your experience as a leader 
of labor for many years In building trades, what remedy would yon suggest to 
this commission, or to labor, or to the business world generally, to prevent Just 
such conditions arising wherein the strike of a few hundred men throws many 
thousands out of work for months at a time? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I would hardly know what to suggest or what to recom¬ 
mend. They were an independent organization that had withdrawn from the 
International, I believe. The brick manufacturers had an agreement with the 
International, and I think If they had gone along with the agreement and 
carried it out to the letter tiiere is a possibility there would have been no 
strike there. I think they could have adjusted it. I really believe that break¬ 
ing of contracts, violation of these agreements, are a great deal of the causes 
of a number of these .strikes. If they were carried out, these agreements, I 
think that would eliminate quite a number of these misunderstandings, dis¬ 
putes, and strikes. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you think- 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe in agreements. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that all workers In the Industries that affect 
your particular line should be organized and belong to a central body? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Absolutely so. 

Mr. Thompson. If that were done you think then this situation could have 
been prevented which threw your workers and others out of work? 

Mr. O’Donnelx. I believe so. We eventually had to get in there and settle 
it, anyhow. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. O’Donnell, it has been said by some, opinion held per- 
hnps generally, that there is a great deal of industrial unrest in tills country. 
Do you believe such exists? 

Mr. O’Donnell. There is around Cihlcago. 
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Mr. Thomi-son. Well, In your opinion, what Is the cause of It, and what would 
you sUKSest to renmly it? 

Mr. O’UoNNKi.i.. The unrest to iny mind Is on account of the unemployed that 
are out of work. A lot of them walking around the streets, they are broke. 
This kind of weather they neeil money to buy Ice. and I suppose In a few months 
they will need the dotich to get some coal. The man Is loafing, out of employ¬ 
ment—I think that would be e-Ycuse enough for considerable unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. You have nothing to suggest in the way of changing the 
situation? 

Mr. O’DoNNur.i.. I do not know anything I could suggest would change It. 
There don’t -st'em to be w’ork here to do at the present time. 

Mr. Ttiomi’kon. Iteferring to the organization of the unions, it lias been 
stated here that the business agent had a great deal of power in the building 
trades. How are the building trades unions organized? Have the members a 
vote in electing tlie officers? 

Mr. O'iioNNKr.i.. The business agents of tlic various organizations are elected 
from their locals, elected by the rank and file. Individual membership. They in 
turn then are sent as delegates to tile building trades council, and sometimes 
they are business agents and sometimes they are not; it i.s not necessary for 
them to he hiislness agents to bo delegates to the building trades council. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally In tlie building trades—in the unions—are the 
officers of those unions elected by the membership? 

Mr. O’rioNSKi.i. All of the business agents that I know of are elected by tlie 
membership of the organization they represent. 

Mr. Thompson. The other officers; Iiow about them? 

Mr. O’noNNki.L. All officers; yes, sir; from the pri>sldent down. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is used In your union to get the expression of the mem¬ 
bership by ballot? What kind of ballots do you have? 

Mr. O’DONNEt.r,. The Australian system? 

Mr. Thompson. The Australian system? 

Mr. O’PoNNRLi.. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the members permitted to go frwly to the bmdhs and reg¬ 
ister their votes without suggestion or dicintlon of any group? 

Mr. 0’Donnf.i.l. Yes; it Is a secret ballot. 

Mr. Thompson. A secret ballot? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How are the ballots counted—Iiy whom? 

Mr. O’Don NKLL. .fudges and clerks. 

Mr. Thompson. Who elects these Judges and clerks? 

Mr. O’Donnell. In our organization they are appointed by the chair. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. By tlie chair? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, Mr. O’Donnell, flint is calculated to bring out 
the best result from the election, or do you think- 

Mr. O’Donnell. I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. Or do you think that could bo Improved if the Judges and 
clerks were elected by the rank and file of the union the same way that the 
ofllcers are? 

Mr. O’Donneu- In my opinion yon would have the election all over. Suppose 
you elected the Judges by the rank and file; the chairman must necessarily ap¬ 
point the Judges and clerks to count the ballots of the election and the Judges 
and clerks to be elected to count the ballot; you are going to go over this twice 
In my mind. Do you understand what I mean? Suppose you say the Judges 
and clerks are elected by the rank and file; who Is going to count those ballots? 
Necessarily they must be appointed by the chair—the Judges and clerks to count 
your ballots. 

Mr. Thompson. You ask me? I say necessarily they should be elected In the 
same manner. 

Mr. O’Donnell. How Is that? 

Mr. Thompson. They could be elected In the same manner. 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; but to my mind you would bo going over the same ground 
twlce. 

Mr. Thompson. I do not see it, but It Is all right Do you believe that 
the- ^ 

Commission®: O’Connell. They would have to be If you went back. Thraa 
must be some beginning. 
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Mr. Thompson. The body of the memUTslilp could do Uic same tiling then 
But that does not make any difference. We will let that go. 

Conimla.sloner O’Conneu,. I will argue that out with you at luncli. 

Mr. Thompson. We can argue that out later. Do you believe in n law that 
may bo passed in the State to protect the purity of the ballot? You do, do you 
not, Mr. O’Donnell? You believe in the Australian ballot and the prlaiury svs- 
tems? Anything which would give protection to the will of the citizens? 

Mr. O’Donneli,. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Thompso.n. And you believe those same things should be carried out In 
the trade-unions, do you not? 

Mr. O’Donnkll. Certainly, carried out In the trade-unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Donnei.l. Yes; I believe trade-unions and organizations should decide 
Hint for themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally, In the hullding trade, do you believe that the inein- 
hersliip are protected in that right? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I never knew of a case where tiiey ;vere not. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is all, Mr. Ohairinan. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlio sets the rods in tile reinforced concrete work in 
Chicago? 

Mr. O’Donnei.l. Tiie building laborers at the jiresent time. 

Mr. Thompson. M'lio was awarded that work by the huihllng trades council 
of tile American Pederntlon of I.abor? 

Mr. O'Donnell. I believe at a convention the work was awarded to the 
structural Ironworkers at Tampico, Fla., on a convention called there. I 
believe on a vote they awarded that portion of the work to the structural-iron 
workers. 

Mr. Thompson. But In Chicago that has not been effective? 

Mr. O’Donneli, You could say that for quite a number of other cities be¬ 
sides Chicago. Labor has been doing tliat work ever since Its Inception here. 

Mr. Thompson. Who do you think ought to have the Jurisdiction of that 
work? 

Mr. O’Donnell. That Is like other work, at its Inception they used to throw 
that iron In In long strips. In other words, they would just lay It right In 
there. Afterwards they started to tie It in. Now, they cut It and have holes 
in the steel beams, and it Is Inserted through those holes and sometimes nuts 
and lock bolts put on and tied on that way. To my mind the present way of 
putting It in, it should he tiie work of the structural Ironworkers. At the time 
they started out the iron the way it was laid In was really laliorers' work. It 
was carried up and laid down. Since they are using tools and so on to place 
it in position to tie it In. I think it is tiie nieclianic's, and so expressed myself. 

Chairman W.vlsh. I understand, of course, you are a strong believer In 
colU'ctIve bargaining and Industries generally dealing with unions. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I don’t hardly catch you. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a strong hellever In collective bargaining, are you 
not; that Is, In the employers or indiLstries dealing with the unions rather 
than the Individual? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; I believe In that. 

Chairman Waijih. Now, there were certain objections that we find voiced 
on the part of the employers at different places to their dealing with unions. 
Questions have been asketl some of the other witnesses, and I am going to ask 
them seriatim of you. It has been charged by employers In many places 
that there Is graft In labor unlon.s, or dishonesty, and therefore they do not 
desire to deal with them, or think they are proper organizations so far as 
Industries are concerned. What have you to say to that as a person who 
deals with the matter directly? 

Mr. O’Donnell. The charge has been made that they don’t care to deal 
with the Individual membership or Individual representatives on account of 
graft? I don’t know what I could say on it. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It or does It not exist? 

Mr. O’Donnell. It may in some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the unions done anything In the attempt to 
eliminate It? 

Mr. O'Donnell. Tea; they have from time to time whenever it was dis¬ 
covered. 

Chairman Walsh. What In a general way have they done? 
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Mr. O'PoNNEi.r.. Her? and tliore somctlmns put their ofBcers out of office. 
Chairman Walsh. Has that occurred In Chicago? 

Jlr. (j’Donnkll. Well, in a riund)cr of Instances they have been partly 
flropptvl. I could not name any specilie case, but I have my suspicioas. 

Chairman Wai.hh. And it ha.s also been charged It is not desirable to deal 
with Iiidona because they resort to violence during strikes. What have you 
to say as to that? 

Mr. O’Dois.vei.l. As I said before, I represent labor organizations around 
h('re about It jears, and I never knew any time there was any occ.aslon for 
violence or anything along tluit line. I did not see the necessity of resorting 
to It. 

Chairman Walsh. Po you say there Is or Is not violence In the prosecution 
of strikes in this city? 

Mr. O'PoNNELL. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman IValhii. You have no knowledge of any such occurrence? 

Mr. O’PoNNELL. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is clidmed that the unions are not an economic body 
to deal with for the reason that they limit output. What have you to say as to 
that? 

Mr. tfPoNNELT. That Is not so. 

Chairman Walsh. You deny that they limit output? 

Mr. O'ltoNNEi.i.. I absolutely deny It, because tlii-re arc .sections In most 
of our agroeinents with the building trades organizations that cover that. 
There shall be no limitation to the day’s Avork. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all you care to say about that? 

Mr. O'PoNNKLL. 1 bi'lleve that all that Is necessary. 

Chairman Wat.sh. I didn’t catch your answer. 

Mr. O’Donnell. I can’t see but what that Is all that Is nece.ssary. We have 
signed agreements lo the effect there shall be no limitation to the amount of the 
day's work. 

Chairman Walsh. It Is also charged It Is undesirable to deal with unions 
because they habitually bremk agreements after they enter Into them. What 
have yon to say as to that complaint? 

Mr. O’PoNNF.i.i. Not any more so than contractors. Here and there w'e will 
And contractors who will violate agreements Just us much as we do of the 
omployt-es’ side of It. 

Ohalrman Wai.sh. it has been elnlmeil that the unions are disloyal to the 
Government In that 1h<>y forbid tbelr members to enlist In the National Guard. 
Is that correct or not, that complaint? 

Mr. O’Donneli. I never knew any section that prohibiti'd men from en¬ 
listing. 

Chairman Walsh, la there any union In the city of Chicago that forbids Its 
membership enlisting in the National Guard? 

Mr. O’Ponnell. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Wai.sh. It has been charged that it Is undesirable to deal with 
unions because innocent employers can not protect themselves against Jurls- 
dtetlonal disputes between the unions. What do you have to say ns to that? 
Mr. O’Ponneix. Innocent employers? 

Chairman Walsh. That is. employers that are not directly concerned in the 
particular dispute can not protect themselves in Jurisdictional disputes. What 
would yon have to say as to that? 

Mr. O’Donnell. They have the same protection that every contractor has 
that I know of. There is a recourse there for them, they can take It up Avlth 
the construction employers’ association, Avith which we have an agreement 
with reference to Jurisdictional dlsjmtes. They have the same right 
Chairman Walsh. Is that all you care to say? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I suppose that possibly the innocent employer is taken ad¬ 
vantage of, but- 

Chairman Walsh. By Jurisdictional disputes causing loss in matters he does 
not control himself and is not at fault in any way. 

Mr. O’Donnell. What do you mean by “ Innnocent employers ”? They would 
be employers that do not belong to the organization that had an ngreemeat with 
us: that Is what I would Infer. 

Chairman JfXLaB. What I mean by that Is, an employer who Is willing to 
deal with any union and desires to have his work done, but two unions grt 
Into dispute as to which should do that particular class of work, and that 
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Mr. Thompson. The body of the memUTslilp could do Uic same tiling then 
But that does not make any difference. We will let that go. 

Conimla.sloner O’Conneu,. I will argue that out with you at luncli. 

Mr. Thompson. We can argue that out later. Do you believe in n law that 
may bo passed in the State to protect the purity of the ballot? You do, do you 
not, Mr. O’Donnell? You believe in the Australian ballot and the prlaiury svs- 
tems? Anything which would give protection to the will of the citizens? 

Mr. O’Donneli,. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Thompso.n. And you believe those same things should be carried out In 
the trade-unions, do you not? 

Mr. O’Donnkll. Certainly, carried out In the trade-unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. O’Donnei.l. Yes; I believe trade-unions and organizations should decide 
Hint for themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally, In the hullding trade, do you believe that the inein- 
hersliip are protected in that right? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I never knew of a case where tiiey ;vere not. 

Mr. Thompson. Tliat is all, Mr. Ohairinan. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlio sets the rods in tile reinforced concrete work in 
Chicago? 

Mr. O’Donnei.l. Tiie building laborers at the jiresent time. 

Mr. Thompson. M'lio was awarded that work by the huihllng trades council 
of tile American Pederntlon of I.abor? 

Mr. O'Donnell. I believe at a convention the work was awarded to the 
structural Ironworkers at Tampico, Fla., on a convention called there. I 
believe on a vote they awarded that portion of the work to the structural-iron 
workers. 

Mr. Thompson. But In Chicago that has not been effective? 

Mr. O’Donneli, You could say that for quite a number of other cities be¬ 
sides Chicago. Labor has been doing tliat work ever since Its Inception here. 

Mr. Thompson. Who do you think ought to have the Jurisdiction of that 
work? 

Mr. O’Donnell. That Is like other work, at its Inception they used to throw 
that iron In In long strips. In other words, they would just lay It right In 
there. Afterwards they started to tie It in. Now, they cut It and have holes 
in the steel beams, and it Is Inserted through those holes and sometimes nuts 
and lock bolts put on and tied on that way. To my mind the present way of 
putting It in, it should he tiie work of the structural Ironworkers. At the time 
they started out the iron the way it was laid In was really laliorers' work. It 
was carried up and laid down. Since they are using tools and so on to place 
it in position to tie it In. I think it is tiie nieclianic's, and so expressed myself. 

Chairman W.vlsh. I understand, of course, you are a strong believer In 
colU'ctIve bargaining and Industries generally dealing with unions. That is 
correct, is it not? 

Mr. O’Donnell. I don’t hardly catch you. 

Chairman Walsh. You are a strong hellever In collective bargaining, are you 
not; that Is, In the employers or indiLstries dealing with the unions rather 
than the Individual? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Yes; I believe In that. 

Chairman Waijih. Now, there were certain objections that we find voiced 
on the part of the employers at different places to their dealing with unions. 
Questions have been asketl some of the other witnesses, and I am going to ask 
them seriatim of you. It has been charged by employers In many places 
that there Is graft In labor unlon.s, or dishonesty, and therefore they do not 
desire to deal with them, or think they are proper organizations so far as 
Industries are concerned. What have you to say to that as a person who 
deals with the matter directly? 

Mr. O’Donnell. The charge has been made that they don’t care to deal 
with the Individual membership or Individual representatives on account of 
graft? I don’t know what I could say on it. 

Chairman Walsh. Does It or does It not exist? 

Mr. O’Donnell. It may in some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the unions done anything In the attempt to 
eliminate It? 

Mr. O'Donnell. Tea; they have from time to time whenever it was dis¬ 
covered. 

Chairman Walsh. What In a general way have they done? 
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CluiiriiiiDi Walsh. Tljal is all. Any other question? That Is all, tliank you, 
Mr. O’DoHn-jII. 

Mr. Taoui'soN, Just one more question, Mr. CJiainuuu, I wouW like to ask 
Mr. ODouuell. 

Chulrmau Walsh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask a que.stIoii. 

Mr. TuoMrsoN. Yes. 

('oiuuil.ssloner Lk.nkox. Mr. O’Donnell, luive there Ix'on any strikes In Chicago 
over Jurisiliotional matters between tlie steumlitters and the plumbers since they 
were consulnlaU^l In one orgauizution? 

Mr. 0’lx>NiNKLL. No; not one. 

Cominissioiur I4:nnon. Have tliore b4.*eii any ^trike.s In other parts of the 
country, so far as you know, iu that trade over Jurisdictional matters since the 
consolidation look placeV 

Mr. U’Donnkll. I haven’t heard of any. 

0(HuijjlssiomT Lknnon. Well, isn’t tiiat an eviilence that If these questions 
cun be settltsl nationally that it will settle them for the entire country? 

Mr, 0’l>ONNKi.L. 1 believe so; in most cases it could be. 

(’oumilssioner Lknnon. Now, I want to ask you a few questions regarding the 
lM)werH of business’ agents. It is chargtHi that busiiu'ss agents d(» nearly every¬ 
thing under the sun that they sliould not do and \ery little that they ought to do. 
You know tliut very well, the same us I. 

Mr. O’Donnell, I know. 

Coiiiinlssloner LiiiNNON. How do the business agents get tliclr power to call 
men on strike? Wiiere does there power originate? 

Mr, O’Donneix. From the UnaLs tiiey represent. The business agent in our 
case—he handles the business of that organization l>etwcen meetings the same 
us anj’one would handle the busiiu'ss of any cortK>ratl<)n. He is responsible and 
looks after their Interests uinl is emluwed with tlte iH)wer of culling strikes 
or- 

Comrnlssioner Lennon. Well, does the union at some time or another take 
action which gives the power tt> the business agent to do those things? 

Mr. O’Donnell. Well, 1 never knew of a ease where the business agent did 
not have the power to call a sti lke, and 1 sui>iK>se tlie organization that be rep¬ 
resents must give him that iHtwer. 

Commissioner I.ennon. What I want to get at Is—I can’t suggest It, because 
that Is right- 

Mr. O’Donnell (Interrupting), In the calling of a general strike- 

Commissioner I.knnon (Interrupting). Do the unions at any time take a 
vote, or does the bulUling tra<les council at any time take a vote as to the 
cooperation of unions witli each otlier, and tlie extension of power to the busi¬ 
ness agents to make that coofieratioii eA'ective? 

Mr, O’DoNNEi.L. Oh, yes; the business agent, If ho has a grievance on a Job. 
takes it before tlm l)ull<ling trades council mooting and asks—requests of the 
rest of the boards to assist him In straightening out the difficulty. He also 
wants to hold the (’ommlttoe on so iu case he cun not get it straightened out he 
cun stop the men unlil such time us It is stx'aiglitened out. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Iu other words, the i>ower originates with the mem¬ 
bership? 

Mr. O'JDonnell. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner IaEnnon. Anil Is nut sprung into existence by the business 
agent himself? 

Mr. O’DonNE ix. Oh no; he gets it right from the membership. 

Mr, Thompson. I would like you to state, Mr. O’Donnell, whether any graft 
was Involved In the strike- 

Mr. O’Donneix (Interrupting). If there was I didn’t get any of It; I didn’t 
know anything about it 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Mr, O’Donnkll. 1 will say I am as much responsible as anybody for the ad¬ 
justment and settlement of that strike, and I didn’t see anything about that 

Commissioner IjENnon. Call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Craig. 

TBSTIXOinr or KB. £. H. CBAia. 

Mr. Thomp48n. WIU you give your name? 

Mr. Cbaio. B. M. Craig. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business address? 
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Mr. Cbaio. 133 West Washington Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your bu.slnes.s? 

Mr. Oraiu. I am secretary of the building construction and cnii)I()yers’ asso- 
<’iution. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tlie scope, cliaracter, and nini of Unit iissocbiUmiV 

Mr. Cbaio. I’rimarlly to luuinluiu tteace and luinnony In tlie Imilding Industry 
in Clilcugo, to promote tbe welfare of its nieniliprs, and do all lliose tilings in 
lawful manner and not contrary to the laws of the country. 

Mr. Thomson. What membership has Ity 

Mr. Cbaio. Its uiemliershlp Is iiossllily alamt 1,100 at tbe iiresent time. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the organization Mr. Uindcle siioke ofv 

Mr. Cbaio. That Is tlie total membership comprised of individual (rude organ¬ 
izations. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything to add to what Mr. Ulndele said with 
reference to tlie arbitration agreement tliat you iiave witli llie building trades- 
union? 

•Mr. tlKAio. No; I do not know ns I could cite anytlilng more to what he said 
except it has been working very satisfactorily since it lias licen in oia>ralion, it 
lias been giving good results, meeting tbe ui>l)ro\al of tbS contracting com¬ 
munity and the nrcbitecis and tbe owners coinniunlty of the council, and In fact 
slme the arbitration board has been in existence or the Joint conference com- 
mlltee lias been in e.xi.stence we have liad iieace and harmony in the building 
iiidnslry, iiractically a reversal of conditions In one, where we were bothered 
with strikes, sympathetic and Jurisdictional; since the Joint conference eonimit- 
tee bus bc'cn in session there has been little or no striking in tlie city of Chicago 
since that time. I do not think that you could recall to-day over one or two 
.strikes in the entire building industry in Chicago. Those are over Just trivial 
matters. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the Jurksdlctional strikes, which you hail ixifore 
you had this arbitration agreement, Iiave you kept any track of their number, 
their extent, and their cost to the community us a wliole, including labor? 

Mr. Cbaio. Oh, 1 have a record of them, but I have never compiled it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, was it a serious trouble? 

Mr. CB.A 10 . How is that? 

Mr. Thompson. Was It a serious trouble? 

Mr. Cbaio. I thought yon referretl to the numlier. I say I have a record of ail 
the Jurisdictional disputes and strikes that came uii in the last numlier of years, 
liut I have never compiletl them to fiiul out Just how many there were and to 
what extent they caused a loss to tlie contractors or the owners or how many 
men were Involved. 

Mr. Thompson. W'hat I ask you now Is, was it a serious or a grave trouble? 

Mr. Cbaio. In some instances; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 mean to the industry as a whole? 

Mr. Cbaio. To the industry as a wliole; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In addition to the loss of money In wages and otlierwise, 
did they occasion and cause violence? 

Mr. Cbaio. Not to iny knowledge; no. No violence. 

Mr. Thompson. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Cbaio. Not In my time. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you would have the eoinmlssion understand that in 
the Jurisdictional strikes that occurred In Chicago prior to your agreement 
no violence was connected with It? 

Mr. Cbaio. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. Not to your knowledge. 

Mr. Cbaio. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say “ not to your knowledge,” what do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Cbaio. I mean there were rumors and newspaper talks of violence In 
several Instances on Jobs, but those particular Jobs I am referring to were not 
brought to my attention. Prior to 1911, when this organization was organized, 
our organization then consisted of a small organization, and It was not 
possibly given the support by the employers that It should have been given; 
» conseouently a large number of these troubles that would come up were never 
brought to our attention. But since the organization of the building con- 
struatlon employers’ association In 1911 practically everything of that nature 
has bben brought to onr office. 
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Mr. Thompson. So you did not have much contact with those things prior 
to that time? 

Mr. C'BAio. C'ons/deruhle mntuet, but not any particular instances. 

Mr. Thompson. Vo you hclleve In tlie existence of strong employers’ asso¬ 
ciations? 

Mr. CuAia. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. TuoMi>.soN. Ho tliey leail to peace In your opinion? 

Mr. Craig. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you believe both sides should be strongly organized? 

Mr. Craiu. I do, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What advantage Is there, In your opinion, to the preserva¬ 
tion of iieaee? 

Mr. Craig. When they are both organlzial, it promotes pence and harmony 
between them because they can generally get together and settle their diltl- 
cultle.s, such us we have. In my mind. I do not believe there la any kind of a 
dispute that can not be settled when the parties get together and discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. Thompson. From what you say, 1 take It you believe In collective 
bargaining V * 

Mr. Craig. I do, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is, agreement between organized workmen and em¬ 
ployers or organized employers? 

Mr, Craig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion Is that the best method of dealing with 
the labor problem? 

Mr. Craig. In my opinion, yes, sir; the best method and the most satis¬ 
factory method to both employer and employee. 

Mr. Thompson. What else have you to specifically say In regarii to that, 
it anything? What would you say with reference to the question of arbitra¬ 
tion? Have you any methods or plans or schemes of arbitration you think 
are better than others? 

Mr. Craig. You mean referring locally? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, generally. In your study of the labor problem. 

Mr. Craig. I have not found any other scheme that would be more satis¬ 
factory than the one we have. I have always taken the position that there 
Is nothing that could not be arbitrated satisfactorily It you could only get 
the two parties together. That has been the rule with our organization 
where an organization had a Jurisdictional dispute and It could not be 
settled betwiH'ii themselves it was to he brought Into our organization and 
placeil before the Joint conference committee, and we Invariably, without any 
single exception, have adjusteil every jurisdictional dispute that has been 
brought to our attention since we have been organized. Our arbitration com¬ 
mittee, as Mr. Glndole stated, the employers and employees, represent the com¬ 
bined organization of employers and emplo.vees, and we haven’t got anybody ; 
except the Chicago Masons Builders’ Association in this city outside the 
emplo.ver8’ association to-day. But on the other side the building-trades coun¬ 
cil have all their representatives and employees’ unions In the organization. 
So It is very easy for us. If we can come to a decision, to force that decision 
upon our respective memhers of our organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Keferrlng to the permit system, which has been mentibned 
here to-day, you heard the testimony of Mr. Olndele and heard the testimony 
of Mr. O’Donnell. What have you to say In reference thereto or add to their 
testimony? 

Mr. Cbaiq. In one or two cases Mr. GIndele referred to, and In one one or 
two trades that Is not general. In one or tw'o trades there is a rule of that 
kind In which the membership of the organization practically limits In busy 
times the employer If he wants to help a permit man—In some cases I under¬ 
stand the permit men In busy times outnumber the actual membership in the 
nnlon. And ns Mr. GIndele also stated that these permit men, no matter" 
how good a mechanic he may be, was compelled to quit his Job upon the 
demand of a regular member of the union who happened to be out of work, 
notwithstanding the fact that he might be giving his employer good sgrvlco 
and well Hked and perfectly competent to that work. . 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent Is that system nsed, 4t?e you'anythini|li% say- J 
In addition to*%hBt Mr. Olndele said? Ma..;. . *** 

Mr. Craiq. Not to any great extent. It is oonfined to ci0e or two orli|n!za- 
tlons. and I am nnder the opinion now that In the next three o^^fout nq^ths 
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I’lat that abuse will probably be eliminated In the making of agreements with 
tliosc organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring now to what you said a few minutes ago about 
having strong organizations on both sides, I would like to ask you this question: 
U Imt effect upon the public would a strong organization of employees and em¬ 
ployers have as to cost of work, buildings, rents, and so forth? 

Mr. CaAio. Referring to the building public of Chicago, the building public of 
Chicago thoroughly Indorsed our organization, and ultimately it must t>e to 
their profit to have an organization of this character tliat wouid produce a 
satisfactory result and enable the owner to erect a Imilding without Its being 
stopped In the course of its construction. In larger building operations in this 
city, particularly these large skysernpera, that has been llie trouble in the past 
seven or eight years, that tliey were interfered with so much in tlieir construc¬ 
tion that they not only disorganized tlie forces of the contractor and sent a lo.ss 
on him, but that the owners liad contemplated making leases at a certain date 
and were unable to do so because of the fact that they could not coinplt'te the 
l)uilding. Through the me<llum of this Joint arldtratlon board or Joint confer¬ 
ence committee wldch we have instituted here to-day, it is m)sslb!e.here now 
for an owner to start a building and complete it on schedule tune. 

Mr. Thompson. That is nil, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions from the commission? 

Commissioner Delano. I want to ask a question. 

Chairman Walsu. Mr. Delano would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Delano. Do you have any trouble in this even-numbered board 
of 12 men, a deadlock of a vote of C to e on any question ? 

Mr. Ckaio. No ; we haven’t had a single case come up to us as yet wlierc we— 
wltli but one excdptlon where the vote has not been unanimous in giving Its 
decision. 

Commissioner Delano. Where the vote was not unanimous? 

Mr. Craio. Where the vote was not unanimous; only one exception it was 
thoroughly thrashed out. 

('^)mmlss!oucr Deiano. Do you have any provision at ait for an umpire? 

Mr. Cbaio. Not in this Joint conference committee as yet. Understand, this 
Joint conference committee is practically only in a tentative slmfie at the pres¬ 
ent time. We haven’t actually compiettsl the formation of tlie board, but it has 
ilcen going along so nicely that we are perfectly satlsfieil with the condition of 
it ns It is. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other question? That Is all. Thank you, Mr. Craig. 

.Mr. Craig. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Metz. 

TESTIMONT OF MR. JOHN A. METZ. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Metz, will you give us your full name? 

Mr. Metz. John A. Metz. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. Metz, T.S West Randolph Street. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your business? 

Mrf Metz. I aiu representing the carpenters, as the president of the organized 
carpenters. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t get you. 

Mr. Metz. I represent the organized carpenters, as their president. 

Mr. Thompson. As their president? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president of the organized car¬ 
penters? 

Mr. Metz. About 10 years. 

• Jlr. Thompson. How long? 

Mr. Metz. About 10 years. 

Mr. Thompson. You will have to speak a little louder, Mr. Metz. 

Mr, Metz. About 10 years, 

Mr.’THOMPSON. About 10 years. In Chicago have you a system of an apjircn- 
< tlcestfid^d compuIsorMducatlon? 
e* Yes, sir. 

UnKnoMPBON. l%the carpenters’ union? 

Ur^Biz. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wm you state briefly the scheme that you have? 

Mr. Metz, I would prefer to rend it, If It would not be too long. 

Mr. Thompson. You tuny read it, If you have It ready. 

Mr. Metz. Excuse me until I get my Rlaa.ses [reading]: 

“Each responsible party to this agreement shall have the right to teach his 
trade to ni)prenllce.s, and such apprentices shall serve four years, as prescribed 
In the apprent Ice rules as agreed upon l)y the joint arbitration board, and shall 
be subject to the control of said arbitration board. 

“Sec. 2. Apprentices shall be under the jurisdiction of the joint arbitration 
board, which has the authority to control them and protect their Interests, sub¬ 
ject to aiiproved indentures entered Into with their employers and the rules 
adopted by the joint board. The applicant for apprenticeship shall not be more 
than 17 years of age at the time of making application, except under conditions 
satisfactory to the two presitlents. Applicants more than 17 years ohl roust 
bring satisfactory proof of having workcil at the trade. The contractor taking 
an aiiprenttce shall engage to keep him at work In the trade for nine consecu¬ 
tive months In each year and see that during the remaining three months of 
the year the apprentice attends school, during January, February, and March, 
and a certificate ef attendance from the princirial of the school attended must 
be furnished to the joint arbitration board as the compliance with this require¬ 
ment bei'ore he Is allowed to work during the coming year. A contractor taking 
an apprentice shall keep him steadily at work or school. Falling to do so, he 
shall pay him us though he had worked for him. In case of an apprentice 
at the end of his term of four years has not received tlie proiier instruction and 
la not a proficient workman, and if after a thorough Investigation the joint 
arbitration board fimls that the contractor to whom he was apprenticed did not 
give him proper Instruction and opportunity to learn his trade, he may be r«- 
qidred to serve another year with whom he and the joint arbitration board may 
deterndne, and at a rate of wages less than the minimum In his trade. The 
dlft'erence between sold rate and the minimum wage In his trade shall be paid 
him, through tlie arbitration board, by the contractor to whom he was appren* 
tlce<l. A contractor entitled to an apprentice may take one on trial for two 
weeks, provided that applicant holds a permit from the joint arbitration board, 
and If after said trial conditions are satisfactory to both parties, they will be 
required to sign indentures agreeable to the joint arbitration board. If not 
satisfactory, the contractor la not bound to Indenture bim, but he will be re- 
qulrerl to pay the boy .$0 per week for the two weeks. No boy will be allowed 
a trial with more than two contractors, or a contractor with more than two 
boys consecutively. The rate of wages of an api)rentlce at the date of Inden¬ 
ture shall be In no case leas than $3(14 for the first year, $442 for the second, 
$620 for the third, and $G76 for the fourth, payable In lawful money of the 
United States, and shall lie payable In 52 weekly Installments at the following 
rate per week: $7 for the first year, $8.50 for the second year, $10 for the 
third year, and $13 for the fourth year. The issuing of permits for an appren¬ 
tice to work for another contractor than the one he Is indentured to shall bo 
left to the Joint arbitration board. The contractor shall not have more than 
two apprentices at any one time. Contractors shall be allowed apprentices on 
the following basis; Yearly average of 4 Journeymen, 1 a[iprentlce; yearly 
average of 10 journeymen, 2 apprentices. The apprentice upon completing his 
Indenture shall report to the joint arhltration liourd and shall, after furnishing 
said board with satisfactory proof of his comiieteuce as a skilled mechanic In 
his trade, receive a certificate approvcrl by the board, which shall entitle him 
to a Journeyman’s working card. 

“And It Is further agreed by and between the parties hereto that power shall 
ue vested In the joint arbitration board to enforce the spirit as well as the letter 
of this agreement.” 

Well, that does not apply to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the general attitude of the journeyman and con¬ 
tractors toward your plan? 

Mr. Mjrrz. Very friendly. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Metz, ns head of your organization I presume yon have 
made more or less of a study or given more or less thought to the Industrial 
unrest which exists In the country, or Is said to exist, 

Mr. Mktz. I must confi-ss 1 have confined myself adi have been so, attiiated ■* 
that my time**) occupied largely at home—little time for reading. ' 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the carpenter’s situation tn Chicago, wiat Is 
the average length of work per year that the man has in your Industry gnder 
normal conditions? c ’ 
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Mr. Metz. We hnTe no means—we are now trying to perfect a plan to ascer¬ 
tain tlint, but I would .fudge about eight months in the year. 

Mr. Thompson. Klght montlis of tlie year? 

Sir. Metz. Te.s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got anything to say to tills oonnnlsslon on the mat¬ 
ter of conciliation and arbitration? 

Mr. Metz. I firmly believe In iMitli. 

Mr. Thompson. You know of tliis plan now in existence, of course? 

Mr. Metz. Yes; somewhat. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlint satisfactory to your organization? 

Mr. Metz. Yes ; I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. At least it represents what you think la tlie lx's! scheme? 

Mr. Metz. I think it is In tlie riglit direction. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Ileferring to your educational system and apprenticeship 
scheme, what character of workman hn.s tlint ri'sultisl in creating? 

Mr. Metz. In a very good class of nn'chanlc. Mr. Chuirnian, I might say in 
tills country men of my age, born in tliis country in the cnrix'nter line, tiicre 
were very few of them bound to contractors and served apiirenticeships. The 
carpenters that worked in this city for a great many years unlll about 10 or 12 
years ago when the carpenters Ix'canie thoroughly organlzwi, we formed this 
Joint agreement that provided for the apprentices. I believe tiiey are eminently 
satisrteil with it; I know we are. The large muss of carpenters. I will say, 
throughout the country art—not speaking of foreign carpenters that come in 
from some other country—it must be admitted that to some extent tiiey were 
picked-up tradesmen and we have to supplant the men that hn^ pnsseil away 
In tills melhixl we are adoiiting. We believe we are successfully doing It. 

Mr. Tho-mpkon. That you are creating more of a craft of your business than 
it was theretofore? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompso.n’. Anything else you would like to say in regard to that 
matter? 

Mr. Metz. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

t'liairniun Walsh. Anything else? Mr. Lennon would like to ask you some 
quest ions. 

flommlssioner Lennon. During the period of conipttlsory school attendance 
wliiit are these apprentices taught—the ordinary ciirrictiltim of the school or 
something pertaining to the trade ns well? 

Mr. Metz. I have a list here—there are about nine dlfterent subjects that are 
taken up—in fact, not full subjects. Jleclianlcal drawing, (■stiinntlng, plan 
rending, history, lectures on civics, and sucli other matters as pertain to tlie 
trade. 

t’ommlssloner Lennon. The scheme Is to develop mechanics and develop good 
citizens? 

Mr. Metz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. The boys turned out are young mechanics turned out; 
are they making good both ns men and ns mechanles? 

Mr. Metz. I believe I could safely say that 08 per cent of the 800 boys that 
have been turned out under this system would stand up most anywhere. Some 
are taking the affairs of their fathers over, some are in partners with others, 
some are in architects’ offices, some are superintendents, and some are regular 
Journeymen—tlie majority are. 

Commissioner Lennon. So that tlie result of tills education, in eonneetlon 
with the practical experience In the trade, Is developing the right kind of 
men? 

ilr. Metz. We believe so. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other question? That is nil. Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Mullenbaoii. 

TESTUONT OE KB. TAXES XUIXENBACH. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. Wtji.tjsNBACH. Jai^ MuIIenbaeli. 

MrxiiTBOMPBON. And your address? 

Mr. Mdlucnbach.' Oak JPorest, Ilk 

sb',*T hompson. And your present occupation? 
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Mr. SIULiKNBACH. Superlntondent ot Oiik Forost Institution. 

Mr. Thompson. How long hnve you been there? 

Mr. Mullenbach. Since Inst September. 

Mr. Thompson. What were you (loins prior to that time? 

Mr. MtiT.tENnACH. 1 wus s<'oretary of the Illinois Committee on Social Legis¬ 
lation. I had been five years sup(“rintoiKlent of the municipal lodging house. 1 
had been two years chairman of the trade board of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
firm and their employees. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you conncctfil with the organized charities of this 
city, too? 

Mr. Mth.i-enbach. I was thr('p years assistant superintendent of the United 
Charities of Chicago. 

Mr. Thomi-son. In the course of your work have you had occasion to study 
the Industrial situation? 

Mr. M(Ti,r.ENn.vcH. Yes. it has come to my attention In several ways. 

Mr. Th<»mp.son. And the c<(ndltion of the working people? 

Mr. Min,i.F.NnAon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson., Have you any oiilnlon ns to whether or not a state of 
Industrial unn'st exists? 

Mr. Mui.r-KNBACH. Y\'s, I think there Is a definite unrest among what we 
might cnll the unorganizfsl workers, the immediate causes of which are low 
wages, long hours, bad conditions In the shops, and arbitrary treatment. I 
think some of those conditions run over Into the organized trades. Among 
the organized trades, I think It is chiefiy due to the rising standard of living 
here in America and the position of the unions to maintain an American 
standard of living. In fact It was pointed out yesterday that wages do not 
overtake prices. 

Mr. Thompson, W’hat remedy would you suggest for this condition? 

Mr. Muilenbach. Well, for the jtrc'.scnt day under the present state of the 
Industry for the workers In my mind tliere Is no help for him except as he 
organizes and expresses his (h'slre and will through a definite collective action.’ 
1 think he has to sacrifice his individual lllaTty as a man, ns a worker, and 
pool his general Interest with the otiicrs In order to secure a reasonable amount 
of liberty under our pn'sent industrial systcmi. 

Sir. Thompson. Wlmt practical thing, Mr. Mullenbach, could you suggest 
to this commission that it could do or recommend to (longress? 

Mr. MuLtiENBAOH. Tile oidy experience I have directly had with labor unions 
has been in connection with tlic trade b(jard of whi<-h I am chairman. Some 
Information—a great deal of information has mj doubt bwn given to the com¬ 
mission, and It Is, not np(vasar,v for me to review it except to express my 
personal judgment of how it works. This trade board of which I happen to 
be chairman Is made up ot five members of the Union of United Garment 
Workers of America, represcnt(‘d by their Joint board and five memb(!rs repre¬ 
senting the firm, chiefly shop foremen and superintendents. Hefore that board 
come all disputes not able to be settled by representatives of the firm and 
representatives of the people who are known as chief deputies and assistant 
deputies. There Is a trade board, to use a legal term, although I am not a 
lawyer. Is a court of original Jurisdiction in all disputes that they may not be 
able to settle between the workers and the firm. These disputes are brought 
before us and evidence given, and a decision given by this board. It has 
worked now I think quite su('cessfully for over two years. I have statistics 
here to show the effect of It if you care to read them Into the record. 

Mr. Thompson. I don't think that now we care for the statistics In that 
regard. I want to get at your opinion more generally as to the unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. Might I get that while you are asking them and won’t 
they be put In the record in connection with his testimony later? 

Mr. Thompson. It was not my Intention. 

Mr. MtH.t.ENR,tCH. They were published In an article about a year ago. It 
was the first year’s work of the organization. It appears on page 174 of this 
Journal. 

Mr. Thompson. I think, as a matter of fact, we have those In Washington 
at the time we had our hearing on collective bargaining there. 

Chairman Walsh. I wasn’t present. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the general question,” of course, while this 
commission could say that its opinion was that organization would help the 
condition of the unorganized worker, of course there is nothing Congress could 
do or the commission could do to compel them to organize. What constructive 
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tiling In your opinion could this cotnmlsslon do to ameliorate the condition ot 
unrest? 

Sir. Mdixenbach. I don’t know, Mr. Counselor, Just what the authority Is 
uf the commission. It seems to me, speaking ns a citizen, that the way in 
which this commission could help the people of the Uniteil States would he hy 
collecting definite information as to the various methods that have been used, 
or have grown up out ot previous labor struggles and had boon found to work 
in some definite way for the amelioration of conditions and for the promollon 
ot tlie welfare of tiie workers anil employers, and consequently of the general 
public. That may be too general a reply. 

Mr. Tuompson. That Is all right. 

.^^r. JIui-LENB-vcH. I don’t know that I can make It more definite. 

Mr. Thompson. From your experience In adjusting labor disputes ns chair¬ 
man of this board, do you believe a national Industrial comndsslon with power 
lo Investigate facts In time of peace In Industries and also In lime of coulllet, 
and w'lth power to mediate and conciliate and arbitrate it called uiwn, do you 
think that would be an addition? 

Jlr. ML'i.r.ENi!,vcn. I think It would. I think, speaking ns a private citizen, 
that whenever a great Industrial struggle takes place—a strike, for Instance, 
in Ctdumet, Mich., or Colorado, that what the public feels Is a general confusion 
of ihought regarding—Information as to what Is actually taking place and that 
Ihcre Is now no ilelinlte tribunal or power authorized to go out and collect the 
facts and give them to the public from a perfectly impartial. Independent, and 
iinprejmllced basis. In other words, such a body. It seems to me, would she<l 
a great deal of light where in one part of our country there was a great di'al 
of heat. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe In the principle of conciliation and arbitration, 
I take It? 

Mr. Mfi.uiNnAcii. Yes; I believe that, that a large part of our labor trouble 
could be saved where you can get a strong union on one side and a strong 
organization of employers on the other who will have the good will and con¬ 
fidence In the purpose of each. I believe that out of that would come an 
organization of disinterested Intelligent, courageous tribunal that would be 
able to settle disputes between both parties fairly and amicably. 

Mr. Thompson. What plan or method of arbitration do you think Is best 
sulteil to settle disputes? 

Mr. Mullenbach. I think that continuous—If I may use the word “ con¬ 
tinuous ”—arbitration is to be used us against Isolated arbitration, for the reason 
Hint It would permit the Impartial members of your board of arbitration, or 
court, whatever you choose to call It, to establish a regard for confidence for 
sure-footed Judgment, for Impartial apportionment ot Judgments and awnrils 
that would run over the months and the years, and would act not only as a 
court, not only rendering decisions, but in finding out wherein the Interests 
of each party lay and then pulling them together, so that this board of 
arbitration Is not strictly a court, as It were, hearing eviilence vipon which 
they might also base their Judgment. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the objection to this sporadic and Incidental arbi¬ 
tration? 

Mr. Mullenbach. It seems to me that the difficulty lies In the fact that In 
most arbitrations one or the other party has to suffer In the adjudication of 
the case, and that the party that does suffer feels that there Is nothing, after 
all, to arbitration. It simply goes to create an additional belief, an additional 
burden upon the ugly feeling that may exist between employees—one group 
of employers and a group of employees. 

Mr. Thompson. And that, then, you think. Is allowed hy continuous arbitra¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Mullenbach. Yea. 

Mr. Thompson. People can get acquainted with the arbitrator? 

Mr. Mullenbach. People can get acqualnterl with the arbitrator and know 
his habit of thought and his ways of arriving at his Judgment, his general 
attitude and purpose. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further you would like to say with refer¬ 
ence to the subject' of collective bargaining, which you would like to say now? 

Mr. MuLUiNBACB. Except I believe In collective bargaining; that the em¬ 
ployer who goes Into collective bargaining ought to find opposite him a 
strong Union, well laid. The employer will hardly accept collective bargaining 
as a principle In his business unless he is forced by a strong union to do so. 

W8I8'—B. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-22 
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I do not believe he ought to be unless thwe Is a strong union, because that 
union with whlcli the oolleotlve bnrgnlnlng Is made ought to share the responsi¬ 
bility of the conduct of the business and the kind of leadership and Its power 
is a thing with which he Is vitally interested. In other words. If there Is 
collective bargaining, the employer should be just as much Interested In 
building up a strong, well-laid lulM)r union as any of the labor men them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you lielleve should be the responsibility of labor In 
colhM'tlvo biirgiiiiilng when made? 

Mr. Ml MHNiiAtit. Tlie responsibility of labor In collective bargaining Is to 
sec to It tlial they have capable, conscientious, as far ns possible, disinterested 
leadership. This la largely In Judgment against the personality- 

Mr. 'I'HOMPsoN. Have you any special Ideas to suggest ns to what form the 
responsibility of the labor union should take? 

Mr. Mui-lenbacii. I think the elections In the labor union ought to be perfectly 
free. I am not sure I care to advise a method, but Just simply the principle 
of It, that they ouglit to be free elections, .so that there will be a full adepuate 
expression of the Individual members' Juilgnient as to the lenders of the union. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe, or have you any opinion ns to whether or 
not the incoriMiratlon of labor unions would help? 

Mr. Miii.us.NiiAcii. Mr. Conselor, I have not thought seriously enough about 
that to exprt'ss an opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you thought ns to whether or not there should las 
financial responsibility of labor unions? 

Mr. Mui,i.enbach. Not on tbat, either. I think they are too serious ques¬ 
tions for one to speak of In this manner. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you given any thought to the question of the relation 
of labor to the law, ns to whether there Is a failure of proper adjustment 
there or not? 

Mr. Muu,enbach. Well, I feel, as a private citizen, that too frequently where 
Uie employer by organization of labor has enforced—has had the pressure 
put uiion him, has gone from the economic field. If you will, has yielded that 
and gone over Into the courts and sought power from the courts that he did 
not have In his hand In his contest with the Inlair union when it was thoroughly 
organized; In other woisls, he has resorteil to Injunctions. I tlilnk that as a 
free American citizen, I feel that sometimes the courts have been, at least It la 
In some confusion In my mind us a layman, the courts have resorted to this, 
what seemed to him ex powers In order to oppose the union In such particu¬ 
lar struggles. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that the establishment of Industrial courts, 
bodies that could deal with grievances arising, or that giving to our present 
courts, when a party comes before It asking for an Injunction, power to not only 
pass on the law points, but to go Into the questions, the Industrial questions, 
and settle them, would tbat be a good thing? 

Mr. Mui-mnbach, Tliat might lie a good thing, but I believe that seriously I 
have not thought about It I'liough to give an opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Mr, Mullenbnch, Is there anything that you would like 
to say to the commission? 

Mr. Mumjcnbach. 1 think not. I would like to say this about violence: As a 
ettizen. It seems to me there la a good deal of pretense and hypocrisy on both 
sides vrlth regard to this matter of violence. I think as long as we have human 
society held up at the point of the bayonet, that when we have a local labor 
war. In which the livelihood of an immense nnmber of people la at stake, and 
where jierhnps the existence of a great business la at stake, that while the 
leaders on each side may not definitely lay plans to resort to violence, that It Is 
almost Inevitable, human nature being what It Is, that violence will arise. 1 
do not think that either side would admit that they were the Instigators Of 
violence. I do think that as long as men are organized as they are, and that 
the worker on one side has his livelihood at stake, and his family welfare, his 
home and that he has within him only his physical power, not having financial 
or legal power; that then the resort to physical power would be very easy 
under provocation. And I think that equally on the other side the bustness 
man who Is responsible for an Immense plant and can not afford to take this 
chance with human nature, and he wants to protect his plant, that out of that 
clash you wlU almost Inevitably have some violence. I can’t see how It can 
be avoided, althou^ It may not be Intended on either side. 
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Mr. Thompson. Then you don’t think that that violence should be cluirReil 
cither to the union as such or the employer as such? 

Jlr. Mthxenbach. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But you would lay It at the doors of human nature? 

Mr. Mxn:.i.ENBACH. I think that all of us are about tl>e same garden variety ot 
human beings. 

Jlr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Waush. Any questions? 

Commissioner Delano. I would like to ask a question. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to ask a question. 

Commissioner Delano. You have expressed the opinion. Mr. Mtdlenhach, that 
when we have employers very strongly organized and the workers were very 
strongly organized, that you get better res\dls? 

Mr. Mur.LENnAfH. Yes, sir; I think that Is true. 

('ommisalonor Delano. Now, what la to iirevent—supposing there is 100 
I)or cent organization of employers In any particular field of industry, and 100 
jior cent organization of workers, wliat is to prevent slmiily increasing the I'ost 
to tlie consumer of the product, and does not that, ns a matter of fact, hnitpen? 

Mr. Mi'Li.r.NiiACH. I tliink that tliat may come out of .such an organization, 
Mr. Commissioner. I am slmiily speaking now for our present order of industry, 
winch I flunk is not free. 

Commissioner Delano, Now, what protection does the imiilic—does the con¬ 
sumer have—III a situation like that? We have hud before this commlBSlon 
several instances where aliout that condition of affalr.s exists. 

Mr. Muli.enbach. Well, It seems to me tliat if tlie profits grew too large for 
each side, the wages of the one and the profits grew too large for the employer, 
under such a scheme of things- 

Commissioner Delano. I did not say they were too large. I simply naked 
what would prevent the increasing th e 

Mr. Mhlt.enuach. Yes; and they keep increasing the coat, which would mean, 
as I take it, tliat each of the jiartles to the contract uould have the same 
profit; In other words, the profit of the employer and the wages would be 
raised. 

Commissioner Delano. You misunderstood my question; The employer would 
simply say, “ Why, so long as I can make the public pay for this thing, I don't 
ohji'ct to paying more wages.” And he would go on paying increasing wages 
every year. Where does the public come in In n question like that? 

Mr. Mvli.enbach. Except when he became too costly, the public would prob¬ 
ably organize In some other way to find reilrcsa. Somebody would put some 
capital into another scheme of organization. That Is tlie only way I can see 
out of it. 

Chairman Walsh. MIglit not the law itself step in? 

Commissioner Delano. The situation would get so liad that it would iireak 
down? 

Mr. MtTLLENBACH. How is that, sir? 

Commissioner Delano. The situation would get so bad that it w’ould break 
down? 

Mr. Mtolenbach. It might. 

Commissioner Delano. It mlglit? 

Mr. Mht.lenbach. It might become such an isolated and conspicuous monop¬ 
oly that It would break down. 

Commissioner Delano. Such a thing has not come to yonr attention? 

Mr. Mth-lenbach. No; I haven't seen an instance of It; neither have I seen, 
1 think, an Instance of a complete or thorough organization. It Is very ex¬ 
ceptional where yon have all of your employers or all of your people or¬ 
ganized. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask a question, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Gabketbon. I want to ask one proposition coming out of the 
last question; Make your proposition nation wide, and organize your employers 
100 per cent and your employees 100 per cent, and doesn’t It answer Itself, 
because the employers and the employees will furnish 9,5 per cent of the public? 

Mr, Mullenbach. Well, they probably will, but I was thinking of particular 
trades when Mr, Delano spoke, some particular section. 

Commissioner Gabbetson, But make it nation wide and you have got the 
answer itself, haven’t you, In that particular fact? 

Mr, Mullenbach. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all? 
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Commlssionpr OAttRirrsoN. Yos. 

Chuirnmn Wai.su. Tliank you very much, Mr. Mullenbach. That Is all. 

Wc will now stand aittournod until 2 o'clock. 

(At 12.30 o’clock p. in. of this Friday, July 24, 1914, an adjournment was 
taken until 2 o’clock p. ni. of the satne day,) 

AFTER UECESS. 

Now, the hour of 2 o’clock p, m. having arrived, the commission met pursuant 
to adjournment. 

I'resent; Same as tiefore. 

Fhairmaii VVAt.su. The commission will please come to order. All right, Mr. 
Thoiniison. 

Mr. Tiio.Mr.soN. Mr. Ileynolds. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE M. REYNOIDS. 

Mr. TiioMrsoN. Jlr. Iteynolds, will you please give your name? 

Mr. ItKVNoi.us. fleorge M. Keynolds. 

Mr. Thompson. And your tnisiness address. 

Mr. ItsvNoLDS. 72 West Adams Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you president of that hank? 

Mr. llEYNoi.ns. 1 uni. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president? 

Mr. IlEVNoi.us. About eight years president. 

Mr. Thompson. As a hanker Interested in the tlnnnclul stale of the community 
do you take into consideration the various business and cotnmerciul elements’; 

Mr. IlEYNoijiH. We try to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you follow the conditions of the crops, I believe, more 
or less thoroughly? 

Mr. .Eeynoi.iis. We try to follow them as closely as we can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ttiat is true also of the other commercial conditions? 

Mr. llEYNoi.Ds. Y(>s: In a general way we try to keep in touch wllh Yvhatever 
goes to make existing conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. In that observation of the general commercial and business 
condltlon.s, has the lalair i)roblem come under your consideration? 

Mr. Ukynolus. Yes, sir; In the way of oh.servatlon, I never have myself 
been situated where I have had direct contact In the employment of union 
labor, however. 

Mr. Thompson. What. In your opinion, is the effect of industrial disputes on 
the general commercial and linanclal conditioijs of the community In which they 
occur and the country generally? 

Mr. IlEYNoins. Well, 1 llduk tlmt when labor and capital are both employed and 
business is running at its maximum or normal activity, anything wlilch inter¬ 
feres with the Chiidiict of tlmt business anywhere has .some effect upou the 
whole situation. The amount of the effect depends entirely, or the measure of 
the effect depends entirely upon the magnitude of the matter under dispute 
and the number of people uffi‘cte<l by It. 

Mr. Thompson. Have tlie disiuites which so far have occurred—massing 
them—had an appreelable effect on commerelal eoiulitions? 

Mr. Reynoias. I think they have at different times. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you Illustrate that by auy particular Industrial trouble 
In' Chicago? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I think more recently the brick strike here would Illus¬ 
trate the thought I have. 

Mr. Thompson. What are your conclusions In regard to the effect of that 
strike, taking It ns an example? 

Mr. Reynolds. I think It delayed the erection of many buildings here. It 
created a stagnation of business, and Inability on the part of manufacturers of 
products to use them, and resulted in people being out of work to that extent 

Mr. Thompson. Was that due to a considerable extent or an appreciable 
extent or not? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; I think It was noticeable to all classes of business; more, 
of course, to the manufacturer and producer of the commodity that would be 
used In the er«gtion of buildings under contract 

Mr. Thompson. Did that have any effect on banking? 
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Jtr. Uevnoi-ds. Indirectly, to some extent; but not so much in other direc¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Thompson. What, In your opinion. Is the desirability of Industrial peace 
and regular carrying on of business free from strikes—labor strife? 

Mr. ItEYNot.DS. I think anything which could regulate business to such an ex- 
tetit that we would not have the frequent Interruptions through contentions be¬ 
tween labor and capital would be most helpful in any direction. Anything that 
would stand for stahillty, for that matter, so that we migiit proieed some Icngtii 
of time without any dis.senalon of any kind, would be very helpful In all lines. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any particular view held generally among the hank¬ 
ing community with reference to these Indu-strlal strlfi's? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I would say, with my knowledge, tlieie is, hecause 
I iim frank to say I don’t consider myself an exitert or especially strong stu¬ 
dent oti that particular thing you are dwelling on for the moinenl. I wouhl not 
say I am an Involuntary witness here, hut I am not a voluntary witness to 
the extent 1 believe my views are infallible by any means, 

Mr, Thompson. As a citizen of the community, have you any views as to the 
(o-dinary remedies which are used, such as conciliation, mediation, and arbltru- 
lion In the settlement of Indu.strlul disputes? 

Mr. ItEYNOi.us. Only ns I have got It by observation. As I said before, 1 have 
had no personal contact with hdtor organizations of this kind where I have hwn 
pcr.sonally engaged in any of that work of conciliation or mediation or arbltra- 
iion us fur-as that is concerned, but It seems to me that everything along the 
line of a peaceful and conciliatory avenue Is to be desirial. I am something of 
a believer In the theory that if two parties to a disagreement are honest In 
their contention and honest In their efforts to correct the (IMTcrctict-s of oplitlon, 
and they will both put their cards on the table face up, that It Is not a very 
dillicult thing, as a rule, to ailjust those difreretice.s. 

Mr. Thompson. We live to-day In an age of orgtitilzallon, do we not? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; to a great extent. 

Mr. Thompso.n. That is particularly true of lh(> hanking Industry, Is It not? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; the .same ns everything else. 

Mr. Thompson. And large manufacturing Industries? 

Mr. Reynolds. I supiwse you mean by that that things are ilone In large units 
as the result of organization of big coritoraflons. Everything nearly Is done 
niia-e or less that way. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, more cooiveratlon and working together for 
the handling of the various avenues of busine.ss endeavor which we have in 
the world to-day. 

Sir. REYNOI.DS. It wouhl be most desirable, I think, if they could do so. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, In the productive world, In the steel world. In the coni 
Industry, and In the hanking business that Is fairly true, is It not? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; I think so. I think the p<!rIod of consolidation and of 
organization of large things as It has obtained In recent years has lieen with a 
view of creating a more elliclent result In the nccoinpllshlng o't the things you 
have Just mentioned. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Reynold.s, some people are of the opinion, however, 
that the organization of the workingmen as .such into large units—unlons--leads 
to a decrease of efllclency and to the disorganization of production; on the other 
hand, some people believe that that leads to a more orderly state of production. 
1 lave you any views as to whether or not- 

Mr. Reynoij>s (interrupting). Nothing- 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). The workingmen .should follow the general 
trend of the age or not? 

Mr, Reynolds. My view's upon that wouhl 1)C secondhand rather than other¬ 
wise. And you are having plenty of evidence here from jieople who are di¬ 
rectly Interested and who can give that proposition more definitely, more accu¬ 
rately than I could. 

Mr. Thompson. The Idea there, Mr. Reynolds, Is that you are to a certain 
extent removed from the active field of conflict? 

Mr. Reynolds. That Is it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And as an Important member of the public, general public, 
yon might have some views that would really, perhaps, be more beneficial than 
those directly interested. 

Mr. Reynolds. The thought I have In connection with that is this: Sometimes 
the expressions of people in more or less high places In business, on subjects 
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t)mt nrc nntloniil In llifir «<•(«)»> and are ooniplex In tJieIr character and effect, 
ns this discussion of tlds ijiiestlon affects so many pefjple—I say, the discus¬ 
sion of those questions by iieo|ii(> who are not ttioroughlj' conversant with them, 
creates confusion and ch/os more harm than If people would frankly admit, as 
I am wllllnjt to, that I am not especially versed In that pltasc of this situation. 

Mr. TnoMP.so.v. From the stand|Kilnt of the public at large, you can see no 
objection to the organization of the workingman In Industry? 

Mr. ItEVNor.o.s. Not at all. -N’o, sir. I think that- 

Mr. Thompson'. I heg your i)ardon. 

Chairman W.vr.sii. You thoughi what? 

Mr. Ukvnoi.bs. 1 heg your pardon. 

Chairman W.u.sii. I thought you were Interrupted; you thought what? 

Mr. ItKY.Nor.os. I say I lldnk that where large bodies of men engaged in any 
kind of wmk or enterprl.S(‘ get together collectively Into any kind of an organi¬ 
zation for any purpose, I think pretty generally speaking the purposes for 
which the.v are colh'cted into these organizations are laudable enough within 
themselve.s. 1 think, however, that human nature applies with the same 
measure that the law of supply and demand, or the law of averages would 
direct, rather. In each of those organizations. Now, there may be In labor 
orgutilzatlons men who are not wholly uitselflsh In their use of their organiza¬ 
tions Just as there are in other civic organizations, in my line of work, the 
everyday line of workingmen, who simply exceed what many of us might agree 
would be their proiier limits. 

Mr. TnosiPsoN. Would that hold true. In your opinion, Mr. Ileynolds, with 
reference to irien working In public-service corporations? 

Mr. liKVNoi.as. It might, sir; I do not see why it should not. 

Mr. Thompson. Have yoti any opinloti with reference to whelher or not col- 
lei'tlve hargniidng Is a satisfactory measure to meet with some of the dllllcultles 
of the labor problem? 

Mr. liKV.Noi.os. Well, it might do that. It might meet s«ane of the objec¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been slated by many, Mr. Iteynolds, that there Is a 
condition of Industrial unrest, I do not mean commercial or business unrest, to¬ 
day; but I am distinguishing the position of the worker as such from tlie rest 
of the community. lie feels the results under present conditions, not the con¬ 
dition of this year, but generall.v. Do you bidieve such unrest exists? 

Mr. Ueynoi.os. Well, we see more or less evidence of It every day. Sometimes 
1 am rather prone to believe that maybe a good deal of what we superliclally 
call unrest is tin exaggeration of existing ctindltlons. When you stop to study 
and analyze the situation in this country, as it Is applied to all classes, and com¬ 
pare lhal Willi Ihe same situation In foreign countries, It seems t(t me that the 
measure of success ami prosperity that has attended the people of tills country 
has been sia'h that tliere ought not to be ns much discussion of the question 
of a condition of unrest ns there is. I could illustrate that iterhaps by—well, 
take last winter in tills city, for example, the associated charities undertook to 
raise a very large amount of money to take care of the worthy and needy poor 
in the city, a very laudable undertaking. But in their effort to do this, they 
were advertising all the time that there were many thousands of people out of 
employment. They were painting that part of the picture as dark as they could, 
in order that they could get as large a donation ns possible from the public, 
in order that they would give more freely. Now, I think in all civic organiza¬ 
tions there is more or less of that sort of tiling going on all the time. A few 
people form an organization with a view of trying to correct some condition 
that they regard as being unsatisfactory. They start upon the theory that they 
are going to Impress Ihe iiecessily of a responsibility of the public upon the 
importance of the situation and they Immediately paint that picture Just as 
dark as they can. And 1 sometimes think that maybe a good deal of our 
troubles are mental troubles, after all la said and done. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say, Mr. IteyiioUis, with reference to 
the strike In the ct^per region—Calumet and Colorado? 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, I know of nothing that except us I get It from the public 
press. It seems to have been a very bad state of affairs. Business was almost 
paralyzed in those communities; men were out of employment and unable to 
buy the necessaries of life. With all, as I understand It, a very bad condition 
was created. ,, 

Mr. Thomi^n. There apparently was a breakdowa ia civil government in 
both places. 
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Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The martial law was declareil? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that, in your opinion, a very l)nil slate of affaiir.? 

Mr. Reynolds, It Is a very bad state of unrest, and ouslit to Ik- eorriH'ti'tl, if 
it is pos.slble to do it. 

Mr. Thompson. That conuition, I think, existwl aiso in Wi'st Virsiiila until 
within the last year. 

Mr. Reynolds. Yo.s, sir; in the coni .strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Take tliose symptoms, not as' opinions of piiiiantlmopic 
bo(iies, but as actual existing conditions, take tliat state of facts, tiie unri'st, 
what woidd you say with reference to Its cause and wliat would you suggest 
ns ,a remedy for Its <’nre? 

Mr. Keynoij>s. Well, I should say the causes there were too nineii agitation 
from ail sides. And In saying tliat 1 say tliat the agitation iirolialdy canio 
from both sides to a certain extent. It slionid lie corrected. If iv>.ssible. and it 
is a pretty big question ns to liow and wliat wouhl lie tlie best way to correct 
tliat, I’orsonaiiy, I liave always tielleved In an t'lTort on tlie part of the inter¬ 
ested iiarties tlirougii conciliatory elVorts to reacli an agrcenu'nt if posslbli', 
and falling In tliat. It seems to me, tliat It could lie accomplislied through en¬ 
forced arbitration after a certain point. I would not licgin from tlie start, liut 
after a contention between two parties had readied a state wliere people were 
entirely apart and tlie two sides of the contention were being affected, then I 
lliink enforced arliitration of some kind by some commission, some liody, of a 
kind that would lie eomimtent to keep tab and in toncli witli cases of that kinil 
might do it—sonietliing after tlie order of the Canadian plan. I do not know 
Just what they call it, but I understand it is equivalent to n Cabinet oftic<>r in 
tills country. That he has general supervision over llieir Industrial dlllicultles 
and at a certain point he has a right to step In and Insist upon nrliltratitin. 

Mr, Thompson. Do you tliink, Mr. Reynolds, tliat tlie existence of a Federal 
iiidnstrlnl council, a body of men selected for tlieir aldllty and disinterestedness 
ill tliat subject, perhaps, who could investigate the facts in such an Industrial 
dispute and who would have power of conciliation and ineillatlon and, upon 
tile request of the parties, the power to arbitrate, do you tliink such n liody, 
tvith powers to throw liglit on the subject, would assist in any way, at least? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes; I think it could be very helpful. Of course, the crux of 
llie wliole thing would be in a mea.sure the un.sellislmess tliat would be applied 
and the measure of equity and the justice that would be applied. Aial if a 
body of that kind was formed, with men familiar with tlieir activities, and tliey 
would be entirely unselfish and make justice and fairness watidiwords, then I 
can see a good deal of good might come out of It. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything else you would like to state at this time 
with reference to the industrial problem? 

Mr. Reynolds. 1 do not know that I do, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a moment. One more question: Do yon think there 
should be some method by which the union should have a more stable respon- 
sibUity and position In the Industrial matters? 

Mr. Reynolds. I am talking again entirely from a tlieoretical point of view 
when I try to answer that. But my own opinion is, from knowledge I have, that 
Incorporation of the union where a resjionslbllity could be properly flxoil would 
help solve that problem. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a question or two. 

Commissioner Gassetson. Mr. Reynolds, you made the statement, I helleve. 
one of the things to be desired was stability. Do you believe the maintenance 
of stability would be Justified if stability meant the perpetuation of a moral 
wrong toward either Interest? 

Mr. Reynolds. No; I don’t. I would answer that by saying that I would 
nave unselfishness. Justice, and fairness the basis of all negotiations. 

Commissioner Qabbbtson. Then, If the demand of a body of employees or the 
resistance of the employer was against a manifest Injustice on either sale, the 
one that contested and brought on the war would be Justified thereby under 
those facts. In your opinion? 

Mp. Bkvnolos. Well, I would not want to undertake to say what jostlflca- 
tlon- 
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ComnilssIontT (jt\Kiii'.TsoN, WiHufut passing n|xni wliat tiie flofinitlon of justi- 
ficatluii l«. 

Wr. Kkynoi.ds. riisKinp: the question of the Jnstiflcatlon, I should say the 
settlement of n nilsini(ler.stinnlln)' of that himl might well be left to people who 
would be disinterested. 

Oonnnissioner Uakkktson. Do you believe that the question of where it Is 
manifest (iiat wlieie lTijusti<e exists eitlier way that the obligation rests on any 
man to leave It to tliinl parties to say wiiether he shall resist? 

Mr. Kkynoi,o.s. Well, If we are to submit our differences of opinion and con¬ 
tentions to law at all, I don’t know why It should not apply there as well as 
any place el.se. otherwise we would all be taking the law Into our own bands, 
and executlTig what we regarded as right and wrong. 

CommlH.sloner Oauuktson. Is there any law In existence that will make any 
man work again.st his will? 

Mr. ltsYNor,o.s. No; tliat i.s very true, and should not be. 

Commissioner C.\KitETs<iN. Any more than It could compel you to remain In 
tlie banking business; one windd be as fair as the other, wouhl It not? 

Mr. ltEY.xoi.i).s. Yes, sir; enlirely so. 

Connnlsslouer GxuitmsoN. Is the eommerelal supremacy of a country and the 
amassing of wealth to lie considered sutircmely desirahle, if that can only be 
brouglit about by tlie social submerging of a large portion of tlie citizens? 

Mr. llEYNOuis. No; 1 quite agree with you. 

Commissioner (1 miketsox. In your opinion, has a commercial enterprise any 
right to exist uidcss it can lie so conducted as to give those who conduct It a 
rea.sonnbIe comiiensation for tiielr labors? 

Mr. Kkynoi.ds. As a whole I should answer no. There might be an Individual 
commercial organization widch, tlirough comiietltlon of some kind or oilier, 
might be forced Inlo such a condition, but collectively I should say no. 

Commissioner (Iiiuutson. I'lie man himself who owns the enterprise would 
be perfectly Jiistdiisl in starving himself to make It win If a reward lay ahead, 
but lhat w'otild not apply In your opinion to the men who were hired to carry 
It forward? 

Mr. ItEYNonis. I don’t think I would have any right to express the measure 
of stnrviitlon tlie oilier man should go to; no, sir. 

Commissioner <!,miketson. lias your experience in business life led you to 
believe that a higlicr conceiition of moral as well ns legal resiionslbility obtains 
In associations of hiisiness men than in associations of laboring men? 

Mr. ItEYNot.ns. I have not beni close enough related to n.ssociatlons of labor 
to have a very detinite Idea on that subject. As I said before, I am rather re¬ 
luctant to express an (qiinioii tluit only represent theories and not knowleilge 
from practical experience. 

Commissioner li.MiuET.soN. Tlicn knowledge has not led you to believe that a 
greater portion of tlie hdiortng men as connected with organizations are dis¬ 
honest than of men engaged in other pursuits? 

Mr. Keynoi.ds. My general belief Is tliat the great majority of all civic bodies. 
Including union hdior organizations, arc hone.st and well meaning and, as I 
said before, that the piinioses of tlieir organization are laudable. In many 
' cases. Individuals take advniitage of their offlclal positions, and that will apply 
to civic organizations- 

Commlasloner Omiketson. Including labor unions? 

Mr. BETNOUiS. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.xhbetson. tVe have got to that common ground, anyhow. You 
refer to the Canadian act. After using tlie phrase “ forceil settlement ” or 
•‘forced arbitration,” were you aware tliat the Canadian act, known as the In¬ 
dustrial disputes act, has nolliiiig of tlie forceil arbitration in It? 

Mr. Reynolds. I don’t think iwrliaiis the word “ forceil ” Is a proper word to 
use In connection with that statement. My knowledge of this Is based almost 
entirely upon an address which I lieard the officer—I don’t now remember his 
name- 

Commissioner G.\bketson. The minister of labor—Maxwell King—former 
minister of labor. 

Mr. Reynolds. In that address he told in a general way of the treatment of 
their labor disputes In Canada ns compared with our methods In this country 
and it Impres-s^ me generally as being a good thing. 

Commlasioner*G.\KKETaoN. It provides for compuhsory Investigation, but has 
no method of making Its verdict binding upon either party. 
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Mr. Retnolds. The result shows that nearly all of those thiims are coin- 
Iu-oiiilse(i after they enforee tho.se Investigations; the same result. 

Cominlssloner Gaebetson. Have you also seen the fact (levelope<l that It 
also—seen the fact reported—it also developed utter disregard for the law ou 
the part of large bodies of men? 

Mr. Reynoi-ds. No, sir; I have not. 

Commissioner Gabbktsos. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. .Any questions? That is uli. One minute, Mr. O’Connell 
wants to ask you a question. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. I don’t want to bring you hack, hut I want to make 
just one comparison. There are among bankers—banking interests—those who 
are not corfstdered strniglit always in their dealings with their depositors, and 
as a result there arc bank failures at times. ’Ihe cause of a liauk failure or 
some offlcer of a bank misappropriating (a- doing away with the funds of the 
deposlUu's, would not bo Justltication for the di.scoufimianee of the banking s,v.s- 
tcm of tills country, nor would it be evidence that tlie liankers were dislionest. 

Mr. Reynolds. No, sir; I don’t think so. 1 tlilnk that lliustrutes again tlie 
law of averages. I tldnk that is the determining intluemv in it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Ry the same argument, ttien, it would be no more 
iustifinhie than to say that some lalior leader had lieen charged with grafting 
and that labor organizations should be done away with? 

Air. Reynolds. Not unless tlie infractions—well, I would not say of law, lie- 
l aiise it is not law—uidess the infractions or grievances would show they were 
more common than ttiey are in the failures of banks, I would not say so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is nil. 

Clialrinan Walsh. Tlint is all. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. JOHN tf. SHEDD. 

I'linlrman Wal.sh. Take that chair, plen.se, Mr. Shedd. 

Mr. Thompson. Air. Sliedd, will you give us your name, please? 

Mr. Shedd. John G. Shedd. 

Mr. Thompson. You arc president of Marshall Field & Co,? 

Jlr. SnEDo. I am. 

.Mr. Thompson. ITow long have you been connected with Marshall Field & Co., 
Mr. Shedd? 

Mr. Shedd. Forty-two years. 

Mr. Thompson. Marshall Field runs a wholesale and retail dry goods busi¬ 
ness, so called? 

Mr. Shedd, They do. 

Mr. Thompson. I’robnbly the largest business of Its kiml In this city? 

Mr. Shedd. We have that name. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Marshall Field also engaged In the manufacture of goods 
here and elsewhere? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In Europe, I lielieve? 

Mr. Shedd. No, sir—well, to a very slight extent; I don’t know but I would 
qualify that a bit by saying to a slight extent—in a sumll way. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are tlielr prin<‘ipai mamifm'turing plants? 

Mr. Shedd. For the manufacture of laces, at Zion City, Ill.; in the cotton 
industry, in Spray, N. C. 

Mr. Thompson. Any other factories that you run and operate? 

Mr. Shedd. Weil, w-e are in the underwear manufacturing business In New 
Y'ork City. 

Mr. Thompson. New York City? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes. 

Mr, Thompson, Do you manufacture any w-omen’s clothing, or men’s? 

Mr. Shedd. I beg your pardon; we also have a factory at Montlcello, Ind. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What do you manufacture, there, Mr. Shedd ? 

Mr. Shedd. We manufacture threads, yarns, etc.; at least, we convert them. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Do you know, in round numbers, about how many people you 
employ in the manufacturing establishments of Marshall Field & Co. ? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, in a round way, about S.OOO. 

Mr. Thompson. About 8.000. How many do you employ In the wholesale and 
retail business here In Chicago? 

Mr. Shedd. It varies between about 12,000 to 15,000. It varies. 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, in ]jan<lllnK tho business of that firm, both In the manu¬ 
facturing and the selling and tin* distributing of gcwKls, Mr. Shetid, you have had 
more or less <x'cuslon to come in c»>ntact witli the labor problem? 

Mr. Shkih). Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlave you any collective bargaining or agreements with your 
people as such in any deiiartnient of your industry? 

Mr. SiiKPi). Not which you tniglit strictly term that, I think, and yet in a 
degree, pt^rhaps. wlMi tlie underwear manufacturing plant in New York and In 
the decorating department of mir ('lilcago husinoss. 

Mr. Thomi*s<jn’. Huv(‘ you tiny agreement with teamsters, we will say? 

Air. SJiKon. None whate\<*r. 

Mr. Thompson. None wliatever. lUil you have had somellilng to do with 
organized labor? 

Mr. SnKUi). Somellilng. 

Mr. 'ftioMi'soN. Now, from your experience in the commercial and Imsiness 
world. Mr. Shed<l, lui\e you any opinion nwirding the extent and causes for labor 
<llssati.sfuction in industry, and any remedie.s for its cure? Have you got a pafna* 
tljere wlih-li you would like to read? 

Mr. SiiMH). Vos; if you will allow’ me. I received from the chairman of 
your •ommlssion a list of the general (luosllons which it was suggested might be 
propounded, or mailers which they desired to go into, ami I liustlly dictate!.! gen¬ 
eral replies to each (piestion, which I should like t!» submit. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you may rea!l that, Mr. Shedd. 

Mr. Shedd, Tlie first qu<*stioii suggested w’us, “ Opinion regarding the extent 
nnd cause's for dlssati.sfa!*tion and unrest in industry.” 

My answer is Hint unrest in tiidiLStry is worhl-vvido and is caused by a desire 
for better comlitions, ln'tter fooel, hotter housing, better clothing, and more 
leisure. A large elemonl Is also the prevailing agitation by politicians for 
Iiurcly political purpos!‘S and by irresponsible agitators for purposes of notoriety, 
until they linally convince the public that certain wage earners are deprived of 
their just dues. 

Allotlier element Is the rapidly Increasing complexity of industrial conditions 
during the past 25 ,^ea^s. TTnrest Is a sign of progres-s, not necessarily an evil. 
Another reason Is the iiiunigration of great number.s of unskilled workers from 
countries of great suppression to one pictured to tliem of great personal freed^un 
am! golden opportunity, which leads them to fall an easy prey to the agitator. 
The extent to which such unrest has apjairently spread w’ould dwindle to small 
proportions if the whole subject were removed from the realm of politics. A 
condition very uiipjinMit Is tlie determination on the jiart of a great many people 
to Indulge In luxuries at a saciitice of providing for their future welfare and 
comfort in old age. Tlie Hocking of great masses of people to the large indus¬ 
trial centers, seeking excitement, who could Ihe under better conditions in the 
small town or comiiry. Lastly, the high cost of living is probably one item 
which causes w’nrranted unrest and dissatisfaction. This high cost of living is 
largely nttrlbutalile to (lie iiigh cost of labor, not essentially to the cost per 
hour or per <lay (which may or may not bo too Idgli). but more largely to a lack 
of desire to <1«) a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 

Question 2. “ (^uistnictlve proposals within the scope of the commission’s 
authority for Improving conditions nnd alleviating unrest.” 

Answ'er. As to ailditlonal legislation, I think the Tx'glslature of the State of 
TlHnols has pretty well safeguarded Industrial conditions. Yon can not, In my 
opinion, legislate to stitle unrest any uiore than you can legislate people Into a 
happy frame of mind. To my mind, the greatest happiness and satisfaction 
comes from a full <lny’s work w'eli done nnd fully recompensed. A writer has 
re<‘ently sal<l in one of our <lally publications, which quotations I fully Indorse: 
“It is W'ell to rememlicr that this country is to-day tlie beat country In the 
world for the man wim has (o make his living; that it still offers him the 
greatest oi^rtnnlty nnd the clenre.st title to regard himself as a real factor In 
the community. It is well to remember that there Is in this country a willing¬ 
ness on the part of large huslnt»ss men to seek sincerely the causes of industrial 
unrest nnd to cooperate toward removing them that has no parallel in other 
countries.” To the extent that this unrest is special and caused by agitators, 
paid or otherwise, the commission might recommend to Congress that the 
Sherman Act be made more clear In its application to every conspiracy of labor 
organizations restraint of Interstate nnd foreign commerce. It might also 
j*eoommend that it be made a criminal offense for an employer or labor leader, 
in connection with a strike, whether affecting State, Interstate, or foreign com- 
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jjjerce, to attempt to pay or attempt to obtain a bribe as a reward fur bis 
in se<*uring a settleirient. 

Questions, (a) “Collective bargaining—trade-unions.” 

Answer. My experience In relation to collective bargaining and trade-unions 
lias not been such as to inspire conlidence In the result of tlu* various phusos of 
tills eleiiiont. The lack of moral or financial responsibility to carry out tlie 
written contracts of these Institutions Is largely responsible for my state of 
mind on this question. Collective bargaining, as I have ohserve<l It, binds only 
the employer and not the employee. The isKHiliar necessliies of the huslness in 
which I am engaged require servict*—active and i>rompl--and iHHiulre the imme¬ 
diate and conclusive acquiescence of all in the service from the lowest eiiqilo^iv 
to the head of the house. We make no excepllon to this rule, and we have 
never found that It was either Irksome or dolrlmenta! to tlie Inicresis of the 
employee. I believe our organization has Ihe higlicst slate of ethciency of any 
of like jiature in the world. To reatdi this Idgh state of elllclency, we l»a\e fov 
nearly fiO years adhered strictly to one pollcj, probably not deilaling (»nce n 
year jfroin such policy; that is, oontinnal promotion from the ranks, going so 
far, if you please, as from elevator oiwu’ators to .stock romus, stock rooms to 
sal(‘S persons, from sales persons to departnamtal IhmuIs. lOvery olluvr (d‘ oup 
company has gone up through the husiness from sPx'k boys or errand boys to 
lli<‘ liigb positions they now occupy. As I view it, none of this could have been 
n<-complished If these men In occupying tiielr U»\vor positions hud bivn inembera 
of a fraternity to which they were more loyal thati to our Imsiness. 

(t>) “Means of securing and promoting industrial eniciency-*’ 

Answer. Ry instilling into tlie mind of every emjiloyee th(‘ necessity for 
industry ami an earnest, clieerful endeavor to earn tlieir wage. Imlividunllty 
instead of coIlectlvItJ^ 

(c) “Legislation regulating the conditions of employment of wommi.” 

Answer. I have an Idea that at the present time we have In Illinois sufficient 
legislative enactment to care for the intert‘sts citveriMl by this questimi. We 
have the 10-hoiir day, employers’ comp<*nsatlon, employers’ MablMty, State fac¬ 
tory inspection, etc., all of which, T believe, are being effectively administered. 

“Minimum-wage legislation.” 

Answer. The ndvlsabiliiy of legislation fixing a minimum wage for unskilled 
women is one which should liave very mature consideration. My i»rescnt opin¬ 
ion is that It would be very harmful to the class which agitation has suggcsti'd 
it would benefit. For instance, if the niinimuin wage were tlMsl at $8 a week 
ami well-trained iielp could be obtaine<l at a somewhat lncrt‘aswl rate, then 
there would be no opportunity for llie unskilleil seeker for position. This would 
have an immediate tendency to drive flie unskllleil woman In desperation for 
lack of employment to Ihe very acts which it Is Intended to obviate by the sug¬ 
gestion of the minimum wage. Otiier than this suggestion, I have no opinion to 
offer. 

(e) “Desirability and results of welfare work.” 

Answer. Welfare work among women cniploy*M*s I believe to be very beneficial, 
oven In cases wliere it Is only advi.wry. It makt^s for better social, moral, and 
physical conditions. 

I have stated here, Mr. Chairman an<l gentlemen, some of the Items In which 
we are engaged. I will hand It to you If you ileslre. It might be such as you 
care to hear, ami I will read them: 

Some of the items included In the welfare work of Marshall Field. & Co.: 
Vacations, time for necessary outside affairs, hospital rooms, lunch rooms at 
cost, school for juvenile help, Olilcago Public Library substation, music room, 
social rooms, new gymna.slum, choral society, baseball, saleamansbip conferences. 

Our welfare workers keep in touch with the'varlons employee.s and get as 
accurate a knowledge as pos.slble ns to the home conditions. 

We do not to any extent furnish personal medical assistance, most employ(*es 
desiring to consult their own physicians, in many cases tliese being family 
physicians wnployed perhaps for years In the families, 

We do not believe in paternalism as applle<1 to the surveillance of the em- 
Bioyees—Just those little touches of Interest which are helpful. 

I hare no farther suggestions to make on this subject. 

(f> "The administration of labor laws and possibility for improvement.” 

Answer, It might be well for the National Government to Inaugiirnte a system 
of public works, such as road building, guaranteeing the bonds of the various 
States for tbis purpose and only as an emergency measure in times of great 
depreasioD. 
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lo) “ Seopt" of nppllcntlon of concllintlon and arbitration and extent to which 
the State shonbi intervene In industriai disputes,.” 

i Answer. I believe tlint tlie State .shouid not intervene in industrial disputes 
beyond the exercise of the usual police i)owers for the preservation of peace 
and order. 

I (h) “Industrial education and vocational Kuidance.” 

r I believe In vocational traininj? In our public schools, which should supple¬ 
ment but in nowise siipersiale the fundamental general training Which every 
child should liave, and sliouI<l extend throughout the country. 

(») " Pensions for aged ami Incapacitated workers.” 

' Answer. As applied to a luislness like the one In which I am engaged, I am 
opposed to tile geiwral pen.slon system for the reason that It tends to lesson 
tliritt of tlie iialividual and er(‘atea a general atmosphere of dependence. Our 
metliod has been to taki' up each individual case. All well-conducted businesses 
sliould liave some (equivalent of the pension system. It strikes me that a uni¬ 
versal uppll(’ution of the pension system would foster paternalism and tend to 
take from the individual a sense of personal responsibility for his future and 
tlie future of tliose depemient upon him, wlilch should be Incumbent upon every 
man and makes for a strong nation. 

I am of tile tielief tliat old-age pensions would not lie such a burning question 
before I lie iiulillc if we, as Imlivlduals or collectively, had stamina enough to 
refrain from the usi' of tobacco or alcoholic beverages in any form. The savings 
thus produced, if deposited in a savings bunk weekly, would insure our people 
and their families from di'peudence In both youth and age. 

(f) “ I’rollt .sharing.” 

Answer. Prollt sliaring, limited to the sharing of profits of successful years, 
without any responsibility for the losses of unsuccessful years, I believe to bo 
unfair. Tlie system should only be applli'd to where the responsibility and 
liability of |iarttcl|iatlon is applied to all alike, whether I'lnployer or employee. 
Instances like the Henry Siegel and Claflln failures In the East confirm me 
very strongly in this oiiinion. 

This was brought very strongly to my mind by this Incident, the unfortunate 
Incidents In .\'i‘w York and Uoston, of the failure of the large concerns there. 
If a man has an Interest in the profits as a stiwkholder and does not participate 
in the losses, It is a gratuity and should be a jiart of the general wage paid 
unless responsibility can be lixtsl both ways. That, Mr. Chairman, I think, is all. 

Mr. TiioMPso.v. Your business Is a competitive business? 

Mr. SnEDD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there limits caused by competition to what you could 
do for your tieople? 

Mr. Shedd. Arp there llinits causrsl by competition to what we could do for 
our people? I should .say not. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally the competition In your business doesn’t affect 
much your wage system, or wages paid, does It? 

Mr. Sheod. I tliinir it is fair to say not. Gf course competition flx(>s all 
things, but I think it is safe to say not. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking Hie conditions which have existed within the last 
two years in Michigan and Colorado and western Virginia where civil gov¬ 
ernment has broken down and martial law has b(>en declared, have you any 
comment to make In resiiect to those matters, particularly with reference to a 
statement that the Government should only intervene to the extent of keeping 
peace? 

Mr. Shedt). Only this: I believe every man, whether he belongs to a union or 
not, whether he Is a party to-collectlve or individual bargaining, should ^ave 
the right to earn his living anywhere in the world. He should not be deprived 
of the results of his own labor. He should not be deprived of his right to labor, 
no matter whether he belongs to a church or not. and no matter whether he 
belongs to a labor union or not, no matter whether he belongs to any fraternal 
organisation or otherwise. I think every man's Inalienable right Is that of 
earning his own livelihood ns he pleases as long as he keeps wlthing the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion— this Is suggested by your answer-^ 
with reference to whether or not It is advisable for the worker to belong to a 
union organization or not? 

Mr. Shbdd. In the business which I am engaged in I should think It was very 
detrimental twifils Interests. If you wish me to confine myself to that. 

Mr. Thompson. Tou can make It as broad as you wish. 
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Mr* Sheod. There might be relations, I think, In the lower scale o( employ- 
iiient where a man Is practically, either from a illfflculty In speaking the lan¬ 
guage or any other defect. In his own ability to take care of himself, nud I 
would say that collective bargaining or bargaining through .some agency of 
which he should be the voluntary contributor, would not be objectionable. 

Mr. Thompson. Even in cases of Intelligent men—men who are engaged In 
the various occupations In this country, do you think that they could bargain 
as effectively for their wages, for the hours of work, and for working condi¬ 
tions, Individually as they could collectively? 

Mr. Shedd. I am not entirely preparetl to answer the question. I should 
think In some of the employments perhaps collective bargaining is to their 
advantage. I say In the lower scale of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Take in garment making, that Is not very low. 

Mr. Shedd. No lower, I guess, in a certain field, as In ours, iierhaps, because 
as I understand It—I have hud some experience with the garment workers and 
llioy are largely of a cla.ss, the workers them.selves, of those who do not speak 
tile English language. 

Mr. Thompson. While that probably Is true, but the work Itself—the various 
I'liases of the work ri-quire more or less skill, do they not? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And skilled work Implies Intelligence? 

Jlr. Shedd. VC's; It may be mechanical, however. 

Mr. Thompson. Some element of Intelligence there. 

Mr. Shedd. It Is largely mechanical still and not the element of what you 
and I would fairly term skill. It would be raechanleal. 

Mr. Thomp-son. Those peoide may be Intetlligeut, e\ea though foreigners Just 
lately arrived here? 

Mr. Shedd. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you feel that the union Is probably good for them or 
not ? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, I should have to leave that to the Individuals themselves. 
I would be entirely willing that they should belong as long as It Is voluntary. I 
have no comment on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, perhaps, a national body, a body appointed and 
created by the United States Government with power to investigate Into the 
eonditlon of Industries and collect facts, particularly In times of strife and 
I rouble, and also with power to mediate and arbitrate, do you think such a body 
would help the industrial eonditlons in this country, ns you view It? 

-Mr. Shedd. If it could be divorced entirely from the element of polities—I 
don't see hardly myself a way to do that. There Is linr<lly a body that could 
bc> formed, whether It Is a Progressive facing the wrong way, or whetlier It Is 
Democratic, or a Republican, or whatever It might be—It seems to me It Is a 
very dlfflcult thing to form such a body that would be entirely Impartial. If 
a body could be formed entirely from the judiciary, from the higher Judicial 
I'lemenfs, I should say It would be n very excellent remedial legislation or 
body, but otherwise not. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking unions generally, have you an opinion as to whether 
they have been good or bad for industry, and whether they have been good or 
had for the members of the union? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, I have heard so much on both sides of that question by 
union men themselves I don’t care to answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Shedd, Mr. Oarretson would like to ask you a ques¬ 
tion or two. 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. • 

Commissioner Gareetson. Ton express a new idea In regard to pensions, Mr. 
Shedd. If a man refrains from whisky and tobacco, he will create a fund? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes. 

Commissioner Gareetson. That will abolish the necessity for a pension. If 
that Is correct, would he not add to that fund and also shorten the time for 
which It would be required If he would refrain from bread and meat. . 

Mr. Shedd. Why, I should think yonr logic was correct. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, I wanted to know whether I had the cor¬ 
rect uaderstanding. 

Mr. Shedd. Yes. I myself don’t quite place the same dependence on liquor 
and cigars as I do on bread and meat, for instance. 
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Oommlsslonpr Garbetson. Well, I have heard that some people did. 

Mr. Shedd. No ; I don’t. No; I don’t. 

ConiinlHsloner Garhetson. Iliit tlon’t whisky an<l tobaeco stand, for many' 
hundretls of poor men, for what all other forms of luxuries and amusements 
Ktaiul to men In better eondltlons? 

Mr. SuEDU. Well, I can’t quite answer that question. I-[Laughter and 

appiaiise. I 

Chairman Waisii. Ladles and gentlemen, we must maintain perfect order. 
I know you will assist me to <lo so. 

Commissioner Gaumetson. Mr. Chairman, that Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. O’Connell desires to ask you a question. 

Coinndssioner O’Conaei.l. .Inst hrielly—we have hud before our commls.slou 
in New Vork and I’ldladelphia the presidents and owners of the very large 
department stores, like Lord & Taylor, New York; and Mason, and then Mr. 
Waiiumaker, reitri'.senting Philadelphia and New York. They gave out some 
Ideti as to Iho condltion.s under which their people were employed, as to wages, 
and .so forlli. (’an you give us, Mr. Shedd, the minimum rate of wages paid 
female clerks in your store? 

Mr. SnKim. Sales persons? 

(’onindssloner O’Connei.l. Yes. 

Mr. .SiiEW). Yes; I think I can. I had some matter, I handed it—I am very 
mucli afraid—to the press. I think I have got the Information. [Witness 
examined [tapers. 1 Weli, I can’t answer that question directiy. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, will you do it, or have some one do it who 
can do It, furnish It to the commission? 

Mr. Shedu. Yes; I can give you the average for our present empioyees in 
our retail departments. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the average? 

Mr. StiEun. 

Commissioner O’Oonnki.i,. lint yon can’t give us the high and the low on 
that. Is there a liilnimuin wage there that you pay to employees? 

Mr. Shedd. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What is the lowest wage, do you imagine, that you 
pay a lady clerk In your store? 

itr. Shedd. I think $8 a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eight. And what Is the minimum wage that la 
paid any [K'fson In your store; that l.s, in the sales department, either ns a sales 
Iter.son, or as an assistant to a sales person? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, I—when you say “assistant to a sales person,” that Is a 
term wliich Is hardly commercial. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, you have such a thing ns a cash girl—com¬ 
monly called cash girl? 

Mr. Shedd. No sir. 

Coiimd.ssloiier O’Connell. They are discontinued? 

Mr. Shedd. No, sir. 

Commls-sloner O’Connell. Then you have glris, cashiers? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes; we have cashiers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they paid? 

Mr. Shedd. I could not answer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could not give It? 

Mr. Shedd. Not strictly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you furnish us with the Information? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes; I will be glad to. 

(The following communication w-as subsequently received from Mr. Shedd:) 

Marshall Field & Co., 

Chicago, November S, 1914. 

Dear Sib: Replying to your letter of the 1st ultimo, would say that the 
lowest wage paid to any female In our employ is $6 per week. This amount, 
or more. Is paid to girls 16 or 17 years of age, who are the youngest and most 
Inexperlcnc^ we hire. 

We hire no girls under 16 years of age. 

For this Junior class of help we maintain a school. In which the boys and 
girls spend an hour each day during the regular working hours. They con¬ 
tinue to do 4ils until they have completed an education equivalent to gradua¬ 
tion from the public schools. 
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Mr* Sheod. There might be relations, I think, In the lower scale o( employ- 
iiient where a man Is practically, either from a illfflculty In speaking the lan¬ 
guage or any other defect. In his own ability to take care of himself, nud I 
would say that collective bargaining or bargaining through .some agency of 
which he should be the voluntary contributor, would not be objectionable. 

Mr. Thompson. Even in cases of Intelligent men—men who are engaged In 
the various occupations In this country, do you think that they could bargain 
as effectively for their wages, for the hours of work, and for working condi¬ 
tions, Individually as they could collectively? 

Mr. Shedd. I am not entirely preparetl to answer the question. I should 
think In some of the employments perhaps collective bargaining is to their 
advantage. I say In the lower scale of labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Take in garment making, that Is not very low. 

Mr. Shedd. No lower, I guess, in a certain field, as In ours, iierhaps, because 
as I understand It—I have hud some experience with the garment workers and 
llioy are largely of a cla.ss, the workers them.selves, of those who do not speak 
tile English language. 

Mr. Thompson. While that probably Is true, but the work Itself—the various 
I'liases of the work ri-quire more or less skill, do they not? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And skilled work Implies Intelligence? 

Jlr. Shedd. VC's; It may be mechanical, however. 

Mr. Thompson. Some element of Intelligence there. 

Mr. Shedd. It Is largely mechanical still and not the element of what you 
and I would fairly term skill. It would be raechanleal. 

Mr. Thomp-son. Those peoide may be Intetlligeut, e\ea though foreigners Just 
lately arrived here? 

Mr. Shedd. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you feel that the union Is probably good for them or 
not ? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, I should have to leave that to the Individuals themselves. 
I would be entirely willing that they should belong as long as It Is voluntary. I 
have no comment on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, perhaps, a national body, a body appointed and 
created by the United States Government with power to investigate Into the 
eonditlon of Industries and collect facts, particularly In times of strife and 
I rouble, and also with power to mediate and arbitrate, do you think such a body 
would help the industrial eonditlons in this country, ns you view It? 

-Mr. Shedd. If it could be divorced entirely from the element of polities—I 
don't see hardly myself a way to do that. There Is linr<lly a body that could 
bc> formed, whether It Is a Progressive facing the wrong way, or whetlier It Is 
Democratic, or a Republican, or whatever It might be—It seems to me It Is a 
very dlfflcult thing to form such a body that would be entirely Impartial. If 
a body could be formed entirely from the judiciary, from the higher Judicial 
I'lemenfs, I should say It would be n very excellent remedial legislation or 
body, but otherwise not. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking unions generally, have you an opinion as to whether 
they have been good or bad for industry, and whether they have been good or 
had for the members of the union? 

Mr. Shedd. Well, I have heard so much on both sides of that question by 
union men themselves I don’t care to answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Shedd, Mr. Oarretson would like to ask you a ques¬ 
tion or two. 

Mr. Shedd. Yes, sir. • 

Commissioner Gareetson. Ton express a new idea In regard to pensions, Mr. 
Shedd. If a man refrains from whisky and tobacco, he will create a fund? 

Mr. Shedd. Yes. 

Commissioner Gareetson. That will abolish the necessity for a pension. If 
that Is correct, would he not add to that fund and also shorten the time for 
which It would be required If he would refrain from bread and meat. . 

Mr. Shedd. Why, I should think yonr logic was correct. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, I wanted to know whether I had the cor¬ 
rect uaderstanding. 

Mr. Shedd. Yes. I myself don’t quite place the same dependence on liquor 
and cigars as I do on bread and meat, for instance. 
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Mlsa Nestob. I have been. Prior to the time that I was elected president of 
the International I was secretary-treasurer of the international and I served In 
that capacity for seven years. Hefore that I wn.s a local ollicer. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that an organization principally of women workers? 

Miss Nestok. Men and women. 

Mr. Thompson. Men and women? 

Miss Nkstob. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion, about? 

Miss Nestor. Well, there is a little more than one-half of the organization 
that is men and the remainder women. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the ptiritose of the Women’s Trade Union l,eugue? 

Miss Nestor. The purpose of tlie Women’s Trade Union League is to organize 
women Into tratie-unions and also to e))operute wltli everybody in every way we 
can to try to make conditions a little belter. 

Mr. Thompson, lln.s your orgaulzaliou any allillulion vvilli the American Fed-' 
cratlon of Labor? 

Miss Nestor. Wt* are not ulliliatcd with tlie American Fe<leration of Lal)or. 
We are ulllllated witli the Chicago Federation of i.abor, and also witii the State 
federation. 

Mr. Thompson. And the relallon.s lietwcen your orgunizullon and tlie Ameri¬ 
can Federal ion of Labor arc friendly or unfriendly—wliicli? 

Miss Nestor. Very friendly. 

Mr. Thompson. Ifo you generally liavc a delegate at their convention? 

Miss Nestor. Fraternal delegate. According to tlielr constitution that is all 
we cun liave. 

Mr. Thompson. Hus the Women’s Trade Union l,eague got a constitution and 
by-laws? 

Miss Nestor. ’Yes, sir; we liavc. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you that witli you? 

Miss Nestor. I Imve a coiiy of our annual report. I do not believe tlie consti¬ 
tution and by-laws arc in this, but 1 will be glad to lite one with the commis¬ 
sion. I will file tills report also. 

(Tlie papt'i'S so presented were marked “ Kxlilliit No. 1, Witness Nestor, July 
24, 1914," " Kxhiblt No. 2,” " Exhibit No. 3," " E.xliibit No. 4," " Exhibit No. 5," 
and “ Exliiblt No. 6.” 

Nestor Exhibit No. 1, pnmpldet entitled " Women’s Trade League of Olilcngo," 
bleniiiul report, 1911-1013; Nestor Exliiblt No. 2, clip[iliig from the press, June 
23, 1913, announcing 0 o'clock closing hour for certain stores; Nestor Exhibit 
No. 3, circular entitled “Women’s Trade Union League's statement of tlie Facts 
Concerning Henrlcl's, on Itundolph IStreet ’’; Nestor Exhibit No. 4, folder entitled 
“Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago—I'latform ’’; Ne.stor Exhibit No. 5, 
list of workers In various occupations; and Nestor Exhllilt No. G, circular entl- 
tletl “ How the Hours in tlie Itetuil Slorcs can be Itegulated Under a FUty-four- 
Hour Week Law,” were all siibniltted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. What have been the activities of the Women’.s Trade Union 
liCague while you have been connected with it as president and otherwise, if 
you can speak later? 

Miss Nestor. Well, our activities have been to try and organize women into 
trades-unions. We have worked lo seiure protecthe legislation for tlie women 
workers. We work with the tnides-unions in various ways to strengtlien some 
of the unions that perhaps needed our assistance and advice, and also we have 
several branches of our work. We have what we call our health-committee 
work, law enforcement. We work to—we hud a committee tliat did a great 
deal in bringing about the creation of the iire-iirevention bureau that exists In 
Chicago now. We have been working to help the enforcement of these laws. 

Mr. Thompson. Just n little louder, please. 

Mlsa Nestor. We—through our efforts largely the fire-prevention bureau In 
Chicago was organized, and since the creation of that we have been trying to 
work with that bureau to bring about better enforcement of the law. It Is a 
new bureau and they have not any adeiiuate funds to have the number of In¬ 
spectors they ought to have. And we have a committee to find out the condi¬ 
tion In the factories, find out any way of violations, of laws being violated, 
so that we can report to the bureau. But our main work, of course. Is the 
organization of women—our general work. 

Mr. ThompsoNj^Hus your organization taken any part in the enactment of 
State legislation Tlirough what you have mentioned, for instance, the 10-hour 
law for women? 
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Mila Nestos. We work and try to- 

Mr. Thompson. Did yon-take part In the work? 

Miss Nestos. It was through the efforts of our organization, I believe, 
almost entirely that the law was placed on the statute books. Our organiza¬ 
tion, with the waitresses’ union, 1 mean. We worked the first seswion to 
■secure the passage of that law. It was a ver.v limited law; it only applied to 
what are considered the laborious trades. At the next session we workc<l to 
extend it to all the other occupations and were successful. At the last session 
we tried to reduce the hours. We had the 10-hour day, which Is 70 hours a 
week, and we tried to re<luce the hours to 04, but were defeated in our efforts. 
We tried to se<ure tlie passage of tlie minimum-wage law, but we were de- 
featerl In our efforts In that. The attitude of tlie employers In regard to that 
legislation wa.s, at the last se.sslon, that they did not care wiint It was, tliey 
were opposing progre.ss In social legislation; tliat is what I hey call that—social 
legislation. They said they were fighting any progress—— 

Mr. Thompson. Who said that? 

Miss Nestor. Mr. Olerm was the one tliat made the statement before the 
House Committee on liUbor. When the matter was before that cornmlttw there 
were several questions asked with regard to whether thi'y could not conform to 
it in these different estalilisinnents, and lie said what lliey were opposing was 
progress In this legislation, and it was not so much a question of- 

Chairman Wai.sh. It was not so much a question of what? 

Miss Nestor. Of the particular provisions of tlie bill. They were opposing 
progress. He said they did not consider it health leglslalioii; they coiisiil- 
ered It social legislation and they were fighting progress in social legislation. 
When the matter of the minimum-wage bill was before the committee Mr. 
Taylor was asked whether he was oppo.sed to the wage or whethiH- opposed to 
a tint rate, atid he said they were opiaisi'd to all that legislation, giving the 
impression to the Senate committee they were oiqiosed to anything in the lino 
of minimum-wage legislation. It was a very broad bill. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear Mr. Illenii tiiake tliat statement? 

Miss Neston. I was In the coramlttee that meeting; yes. 

Mr. Thomp.son. Were those remarks taken down stenographlcally. If you 
know? 

Miss Nkstor. I do not lietieve they were. I do not believe tlie conimlltees 
were nceustomctl, unless especially asked, to take stenographic records. But 
it was a full cmnmlttee meeting and there were several other persona there 
who heard it. 

Mr. Thompson. What part does your organization take In n strike where 
women workers may lie involved? 

Miss Nestor. In any strike In which women workers are Involveil, if the 
organtzatlon desires our assistance, they have to pass a motion In their 
meeting that they need our assislance and that Is referred to our organization 
at a met'ting of our exemitive hoard, wlilch Is called particularly for that ptir- 
pose—If it is not a regular meeting—and we consider it and tlien vote whether 
we will give the support. 

Mr. Thompson. You may tell, if you will, what are the conditions of mem¬ 
bership and w'ho l•ompose tin* menibershiii of your organization. 

Ml.ss Nestor. The Women’s Trade Union Ix-ague? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Miss Nestor. The condition of memhership is that we ask that some one, 
of course, vouch for them, some, one that we know, and that they subscribe to 
our platform, which is the organization of women’s trades-unions, the eight- 
hour day, the living wage, equal pay for equal wiirk, and true citizenship for 
women. That Is the platform, the planks in the platform of our organization. 
W’e have In our membership trades-unionists; we have workers who are en¬ 
gaged In trades where there is no organization; and we have men and women 
who are Interested In subserlblng to our platform, so that it Is made up of 
the various kinds of people. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, referring to the industrial problems. Miss Nestor, in 
your position as an active leader In the labor movement, have you studied the 
conditions of the workers generally, more or less, or given attention to It? 

Miss Nestor. I have had an opportunity to observe it more or less. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that there Is unrest among the workers? ’ 

Miss Nestor. Tes; I do. 

Mr. Thompson. As such? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; I do. 
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Mr. Thoufson. What, In your opinion, Is the cause and what remedy Could 
you suggest, or would you suggest, within the scope of the authority of this 
a>mmls8lon? 

Miss Nestob. Well, I believe the main cause Is where the workers have 
nothing to say In regard to the conditions under which they have to work, 
the wages they are working for, and the hours of labor. Whether it 
Is In Government, or no matter where it is, where the people have not got 
a right to voice their demands, I think you will lind dissatisfaction. I think 
yon will find an unrest there. And what we want to bring about Is—‘What we 
feel is the thing that will bring about doing away with this unrest In the 
workshop and elsewhere. Is to let the i)eople have something to say about the 
conditions under which they are going to work, which, of course, really means 
working under trade agreements. 

Mr. Thompson. Under collective bargaining? 

Miss Nestob. Under collective bargaining. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion does that newssltate the organization of the 
workers Into unions of some form or another? 

Miss Nestob. It does. I do not belh've that you can reach this problem as it 
should be reached without the organization of the workers. They are the 
ones, and they are the only ones, who can solve thiar own problems. No one 
else can solve your problem. You have got to meet wdth your employer. You 
are the only one who knows the condilions In the shop. I believe more In con¬ 
ciliation than I do in arbitration. I Imlleve, of course, In resorting to arbitra¬ 
tion ; but I think by the people Involvisl, the workers and the employers get¬ 
ting together, that they will be more likely to adjust the conditions to the 
satisfaction of both than they will by having an outsider come In. I know— 
1 can cite from my own e.vperienci'—in my trade we have had agreements with 
a number of the glove manufui-turers in Chicago for the last 12 years. During 
that time all of our agreements have i)rovided tor arbitration in any disputes 
rather than resorting to a strike during the term of an agreement; and In no 
Instance during that time, which Is (lulie a long time, have we resorted to 
arbitration. We have always gotten togelher as both sides, and always said 
we knew more about It than an outsider; we don't have to have them come 
In and tell us where we are wrong. 

Mr. Thompson. What wouhl you say. Miss Nestor, with reference to the or¬ 
ganization of unions, so that democracy mlghl prevail in that, tis)? 

Miss Nestob. Well, I l)elleve that we ought to have—I think the ideal organi¬ 
zation Is where democracy Is, where democracy does exist. I think that In 
order to have the isiople satisfied, entirely satisfied, even In an organization, 
you have got to have democracy. They have got to have a voice in all the 

affairs of that organization. I think that- 

Mr. Thompson. Do you believe that industrial trouble has come In some 
Instances because of flie fact that the workers themselves, members of the 
union, did not have an adetpmte voice In that management? 

Miss Nestob. Well, I do not know of any. In some Instances—I think most 
organizations, the unions—I am talking of the rank and tile, they do that, de¬ 
termine the questions that alTt'ot our interests. For Instance, In the matter 
of the strikes, a strike Is not called unle.ss the members Individually have a 
vote on It, and that vote Is always trying to safegtiard the ballot, so that we 
can get a true expression. In the same way, I know when we are making 
agreements, we will not sign an agreement, no matter what little change is 
made In the original agreement, with the imrsou that has been named by the 
organization, until It has been ratltie<i by the organization. They are the ones 
that are going to determine whether It is something they can go back to work 
under, or whether they want tha^ kind of an agreement. I think that most 
of the organizations have absolute democracy. Of course, there are exceptions, 
like In everything else. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you known of any cases where single men have 
the power of calling strikes? 

Miss Nestob. Well, I have heard of cases. 

Mr. Thompson. You have heard It. 

Miss Nestob, But I don’t know. 

■ Mr. Thompson. You have heard of It? 

Miss Nestob. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What ettecl do you think that would have on the otganlza- 
tlou Itselfl 
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Miss Nestor. Well, it may not have any particular eflfect, and It may. As 
an officer, I would not want to have that power intrusted to me. I would not 
want to take that responslhlUty. 

Mr. Thomi^son. You think tt would be a good tiling for the organization? 

Miss Nestor. I think the more of that power that we Invest in the rank 
and file the safer it is for everybody. 

Mr. Thompson. y(m think, then, it is a grout power to place In one man’s 
hamls? 

Miss Nestor. Well, I think It is too much (d a i>ower; I would not want It. 

Mr. Thompson. In what industrie.s- 

Miss Nestor. At niy own la^ck and call. 

Mr. Thompson. In what industries around Chicago that you are familiar 
with are tlie conditions of the women workers gtMHi, ami in what other indus¬ 
tries are they bad, and whut are the reasons. If you can tell them? 

Miss Nestor. Well, for instance. I tldnk tin* straw and feJt hat workers 
ha^e very good prices, and the bindery and the slioe workers ami the siis- 
pender workers; I tliink in all we liave about *J2 trades In which the women 
are organized, and in all tho.se trades tiiere are fairly gocal comlitions, and, of 
ctmrse, comlitions are improving all the tiuie. Some of tliem have not b(*en 
organlzeil very great lengths of time, but comparing them with the unor- 
ganiztHl trades I tliink tliere Is considerable dllTerence. You take a trade, 
parricularly a factory, and otlier trades where there has never been an organi¬ 
zation, and you wili find tlie vvage.s are very li»vv, and you will find there a 
younger ami new grotip always coming in. Theie will be one group work iter- 
iia}>s a c<msiderahle length of time and then they will become disgusted with 
tiie conditions and g4) out and a new group comes in nil tlie time. I think 
wliere we have got tlie better conditions as we Iiuve in the organized shops, you 
are more likely to keep y4>ur good, experienced workers, at least while they 
aie In the trade. There is not the shifting and changing all the time as In the 
otlier trades. 

M?*. Thompson. Wliat opinion have you witli reference to a Government 
regulation, either State or National, of the employment of women? 

Miss Nestor. M’ell. I think (here is certain legislation we ought to have, 
i)f course, we feel very strongly about tlie llmittttloii of hours. I think we 
ought to have an eiglil-hour day, ami I believe in the minimum-wage bill. We 
fought for tliat in the last session of the legislature. TImse are the two par¬ 
ticular things, tlie laws we are working for at the present time. Of course, 
there are a great many improvements that can he brought about, but even 
wluai you have legislation you hav«‘ lo have an organization so that you can 
get those properly enforce<l. Why, we found, and I think tliere are a great 
many orgunizatioiKS through their investigations this year found, the girls, even 
ttiough tiiey wouldn’t ixn’haps have tlie courage to come out and say that the 
employer vlolati'd the law, hut that meant dismissal and [KThaps Kelf-blackllat- 
lug. We have had girls in the city here in certain trades that have been dis¬ 
missed simply because they went in and testlfiiHl to working overtime, or what¬ 
ever the violation was of the law. 

Mr. Thompson. R(*ferring for the moment to the question of the condition of 
organized and unorganized trades, have you any data or statistics you can 
offer with reference to the oonditlons and wages in each of these? 

Miss Nestor. I think I can furnish you with some—furnish the comraisKlon. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish the commission with such data as you have 
in that respect? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; as much as we can po.ssM)Iy get. There are certain trades, 
the box industry and the candy industry; all of us know the >vuge8 there are 
very low. Wherever piecework exists and no organizations. It means the wages 
are always going down, becau.se the system itself brings about that condition 
In price. 

(The witness subsequently .submitted a r>amphlet entitled “Clerks! Do you 
want the Saturday half holiday?” eh*.; a hamlblll reading “There are 125,000 
working women in Cliicago,” etc.; a pamphlet entitled “ Training School for 
Women Organizers of the National Women’s Trade Union League of America, 
Preliminary Report, 1914; ” and two booklets, which were, respectively, the^jro- 
grams of the conventions of the National Women’s Trade Union League %t 
Chicago, September 27-October 2. 1909, and at Boston, June 12-17, 1911; all 
of W'hich were \u printed torm.l 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever considered the question of a union among 
domestic employees? 
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Miss Nbstor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are your opinions about It? 

Miss Nestor. Why, I think they ouitht to have one. I think, that their hours 
ought to be standardlzeil. I think Unit work ought to be standardized, .lust 
like any other work is standardlztsl. We know that they work Irregular, long 
hours. We know that they have all sorts of conditions to contend with that 
they hadn’t ought to, and they will never be able to do anything unless they 
have, and until they have an organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever attempted to develop an organization In that? 

Miss Nbstor. Yes; we have. We have got one under way. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say In-the matter of legislation, just so that your commission 
will know that no matter what we attempt to do to change and Improve con¬ 
ditions, we meet opposition. Now, it is not only when we attempt to legislate 
about it that there Is opposition. When we try to organize we always meet 
with opposition, or at least, we always have. And then when we try to get 
those things, risluctlon In hours, mlniinum-wage scale, or whatever It Is, by 
legislation, we met the same opposition. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. What is that opposition? Just give us that. 

Miss Nkstok. They are the emi)lo.vers’ association. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i.. Now, to develop a little, who are they? 

Miss Nkstob. Well, In Chicago, for instance, we have the retail merchants’ 
as.soctatlon. We tried last year to orgainze the clerks Into a trade-union. We 
found opposition there. We trleil to get legislation which would reduce the 
hours In the stores, especially in the outlying districts, and the merchants 
came down In big numbers opposing our hill. They said that sort of legislation 
would put them out of business; they could not compete with the down-town 
stores, and all of that. They were successful In defeating it. After it was 
defeated we said, “All right. If we can’t get it by legislation, we will get It 
by organization,” We began calling meetings, and had some very successful 
meetings, and as soon ns the merchants out there found out our meetings were 
well attended and It looked as If through organization we would get tho.se 
things, they on their own part closcrl the stores one evening a week, which was 
admitting the very thing that they denied within a few weeks of that time. 

The legislature adjourned In June, ami it was at that time they were ojipos- 
Ing our legislation. And late In June they announced that in Jniy they would 
close one night a week, and they put Into elT.'cl the hours we were asking for 
by legislation. They did that of course to offset the organization. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tlnwe any other malter. Miss Nestor, that you would like 
to speak about to this conunisshm In connection with the industrial problems? 

Miss Nkstor. Well, the thing la particular of course Is that I feel that until 
we have organization we are not going to solve this question, and that the thing 
that brings It about, unrest, the thing that brings about trouble, such grievances 
and dissatisfaction that e.vist nmotig tlie workers that have no way of voicing 
their grievances, until we have that, I think we are going to have unrest; and 
until we have the employer educated up to the fact he must deal with his 
people. You know you can get qn agreement; perhaps you have a strike, and 
the employer thinks he can’t get anyone to take their place, and he has to go 
In and signs an agreement. Rut you don’t really get recognition of the union 
there, you perhaps don’t get it for two years. You don’t get It until there la a 
change comes about within that man, until he comes to see that after nil he 
ought to deal with the organization. Ami I think that some of our employers 
that have been dealing with organizations have found that It was after all lust 
as well to have a w-ny of finding out what was wrong In that factory. Thev 
are a long ways from the shop, sitting ilown In their offices, they don’t know 
W'hat Is going on up there. There is the foreman and there Is all aorta of 
assistants between them and the workers, and very often If you can get to 
them and let them know the existence of grievances they could be adjusted, and 
It Is nece.ssary to have a way to really get to them. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think, Mi.ss Nestor, a Federal Industrial council, with 
powers of luvestlgatlon, etc., would help In this qitestlon? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; I think It would. 

Mr. Thompson. Particularly In cases like the cases In Michigan and Colorado 
and West Virginia. 

Miss Nestor. I think it Is always well; I think If they could do nothing more 
than In the case of dispute, or In case of strikes, or In case of trouble, to bring 
the two parties Mgether, really make them come Into conference, and try to 
adjust It. I don’t want compulsory arbitration, I don’t believe In It But I 
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believe If both shies could be brought together niut made to meet each other and 
talk over their differences, It would go a long ways toward adjusting It very 
often. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

('halrraan Waush. Mr. liennon would like to ask you a (lui'stion or two. 

Commissioner Lennon. Miss Nestor, In speaking favorably of lh(> minimum 
wage for women and minors, do you desire to secure it by a statute of the legis¬ 
lature or through wage boards? 

Miss Nestor. Through wage boards. I don’t believe In a flat rate, and I 
would very much dislike to see such a bill passed. I would like to see a law 
whereby there would be a minimum wage commission, and they would have 
the power to organize wage boards In the different trades, going Into each tradi' 
separately and Inquiring into the wages and conditions, and to have the workers 
represented on that wage board, have them select their own representatives for 
It, and have the employers represented on the other side, and the public, and 
in that way adjust their wage scales. I think it will only be a beginning any¬ 
way ; I think the workers will finally have to settle the thing with the employers, 

Coinmlssioner I.ennon. Now, In giving causes for social anil Industrial unrest, 
would you Include as one of the causes, say, the Inefliciency of workmen and 
work women because of lack of training ns children In youth? 

kflss NE.STOR. I think that is one. It deprives them of opiiortunltles, and I 
Ihiidc the supposition of all this work of making ixsiple mere machines, ]iuttlng 
tliem at one monotonous piece of work day in and day out, and the long hours— 
no matter what Inventions we have, no matter how muciv the output is In- 
(Toased, through these inventions, we don’t have any comparative reduction 
in hours as a result of it. We have to work Just ns long hours; tin' strain is 
very much greater, and the work Is as we know very monotonous, and that 
can't help but create an unrest. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Do you consider the present educational system an 
ample for the proi>er training of boys and girls that are to go Into Industrial 
life? 

Miss Nestor. No. I think there ought to be arrangements made for the edu¬ 
cation oi the workers for their industrial life Just as there is for our professional 
men and all the other groups to-day. We have only made arrangements—our 
schools only lead to the colleges, where about 10 per cent of our group go, 
and we have got that other large group going out In the shop with no training 
at all. And I feel very strongly that we ought to have industrial education. 

Commissioner Lennon. Dq you believe that some such arrangement—I don’t 
mean exact, hut involving the principles that apply In the carpenter school- 
should be provided bv the State for all the hoys and girls that go Into Industrial 
life? 

Miss Nestor. I think for apprentices that is a very good plan, and I think 
for all our young girls and boys. especlally our girls, whose trades don’t require 
a long apprenticeship, we ought to have some training whereby they won’t go 
Into, as they do now. into all those blind-alley trades, go Into the most conveni¬ 
ent nelghborhofsi trade, without the proper training. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Does the Women’s Trade tvnlon lAiague favor the 
raising of the age at which children may enter Industry to a higher age than it 
now Is? 

Miss Nestor. We certainly do. I don’t believe that any child—^\ve ought to 
have a law whereby no child could go Into Industry before 1«. T hope some 
time we will have It even higher than that, but that Is what 1 believe It ought 
to be, 16 years at least. 

Commissioner Lennon. What have you noticotl as being the effect upon the 
morals of women, experience and mernliershlp In trade-unions? 

Miss Nestor. Their experience In trade-unions? 

Commissioner I.ennon. Yes; and mernliershlp in the trade-unions. 

Miss Nestor. Well, I think the education that the women receive In trade- 
liulnns. Just the .same as the men, is one of the best educations that they 
possibly could get. It gives them a wider feeling In regard to their relationship 
with their fellow workers. It gives them a new Idea, I think, of democracy 
altogether, and in every way It is an education to the workers. I think It Is— 
I think they feel their responsibility to thetr work more than the unorganized 
workers do. They know more about the work. Why, unorganized workers 
don’t know anything about the Industry they are In. You take an organized 
group of them and they meet with their employer to adjust grievances, and 
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they know the different nnglefs; they know some of the ixsrhnpa unpleasant 
things there are In the trade. With the knowledge that they have there I think 
they are much better workers thau they would be If they didn’t know anything 
about the Industry at all. 

Oommlssloner Lennon. Is It your experience that where through organiza¬ 
tion women become more and more Interested In their associates and In their 
welfare that they take greater interest in thcm-selves and in their own welfare? 

Miss Nestob. In some trades we have seen a wonderful change. Especially 
you take some of the trades of our young liniulgraut girls that don’t know 
anything about our standards, our wages, our hours, or perhaps haven’t had 
an opjKirtunlty to mingle with other groups like some of our American girls 
have. It really means a new life for them. There has been a very marked 
change In some of those girls. 

Oommlssloner Lennon. What effect do you believe unions have In what we 
might call Americanization of foreigners that come into this country? 

Miss Nestor. Well, It has that, and It Is the ini'lting pot both. It Is a place 
that breaks down race prejudice and any other prejudice that exists, and we 
know It does exist In the unorganized shop, because so often one nationality 
has been used against another. The employer has tried to build up prejudice 
to simply use the one against the other. I think the trade-union movement has 
done more to break down tliat prejudice than any other movement. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is llie uttllude of tlie Women’s Trade Union 
League as to world pence—peace between nations? 

Miss Nestor. We are for ix'ace. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Any (luestlons? Connnls.sloner Pelano would like to ask 
you a question. 

Commissioner Delano. There are a great many students of this question— 
industrial question—as between the employer and employee, tliat feel that we 
are drifting to a condition where either the Government must aui)ervlse all 
large Industrial undertakings or It will be driven to tlie oilier alternative of 
taking them over—Government ownership. What is your feeling on tliat 
subject? 

Miss Nestob. I don’t know as I got all of your question. 

Commissioner Delano. I say one of two things is going to liapiien, either the 
Government will have to siqiervlse all great Induslrlal undertakings to a cer¬ 
tain extent or else It will have to take them over by Goveruuieut owuershlp, 
and operate them. 

Miss Nestor. You mean the Industry or labor organization? 

Commissioner Delano. The Industry. 

Miss Nestor. The industry. Well, I believe we ouglit to have public owuer- 
■shlp of puhlle utilities. 

tiomml.ssloner Delano. Of public utilities but not other utilities? 

Miss Nestob. Yes; some other utilities—some others. 

Commissioner Delano. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr, O’Connell would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Has your league made some study and Investiga¬ 
tion as to the conditions under which women are employwl in the stores m 
Chicago? 

Miss Nestob. Yes; some. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the conditions under which women are 
employed In the’ stores in Chicago, their hours and labor, and the conditions 
of employment? 

Miss Nestor. Well, up to the time of the passage of the women’s 10-hour 
law, they worked almost any hours. Of course, the stores down town, with 
the exception of four or live of the large stores, they work overtime during 
the Christmas holidays—in fact, all the stores worked overtime any time In 
the year. The doors were not open, the curtains were drawn, and they might 
be fixing the stores and all of that, but, of course, slnc-e the 10-hour law 
passed they can’t work more than 10 hours. But In the outlying districts the 
stores were at one time open four nights in the week, and then It was cut 
down to three nights, and that was when tliey had a temporary organization, 
and when the law was passed they had to reduce their hours during the day 
and arrange their shifts so as not to exceed 10 hours and now they work only 
two nights a week. 

Commissioner (MOonnell. What are the wages of the girls In the stores? 
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Miss Nestob. Well, 1 undersiiind a mimlior <i( the stores raised the lalniiiaim 
wage and have flxeil as a mlniinuin $8 a week since last year. That was the 
time the senate committee went through and made an Investigation In this 
State and called before It several of the different Industries, and at that time 
there was quite an agitation about the wage, and us a result a great many 
of them, I believe, raised the wages—that Is, raiseti the minimum. But, 1 
believe, the others remain the same, although there are a number of stores 
that still pa.v less than that amotint. 

Commissioner O’Conneel. There Is no organisation among store clerks at allV 

Miss Nestok. There Is no organization among the store girls at all; they oii- 
IKise the organization. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose a lady clerk Is dlscharge<i for a real or 
Imaginary cause for which she feels she has been unjustly discharged, whtii 
can she do toward having her grlevatice adjusted or heard. In one of the large 
stores in the city? 

Miss Nbstob. She has no re<iress uttless she tries to take it up Individually. 
I think we all know that to try to do that In a large concern, esiH>clally of 
the size of the department stores, Is quite a futile thing. 

(loinmlssloner O’Connell. You hclleve if a girl was discharged she would 
take It as final rather than go from one to the other on up, and believe she 
would leave? 

Miss Nestob. She would leave. If she sassed the floorwalker that wo\d<l 
probably be the means of her dismissal, and certainly she would have to go 
and If she didn’t go life would be very unpleasant for her anyhow. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you an Idea as to the number of female 
employees In the stores In Cook County, for instance? 

Miss Nestor. W’ell, I can’t say just how many. Mr. Shedd covdd have told 
you very quickly that number. 

Conindssioner O’Connei.i.. Po you suppose a hundred thousand? 

Miss Nestob. I could not say whether a liumlnHl thousand. A great many 
thousand. There are several thousand in one slon*. 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.l. Are there any systems of the proprietor or man¬ 
ager keeping a record of their employees and transferring the Infornnitloti con¬ 
tained 111 the records from one store to another? 

Miss Nestob. I have understood there was. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. If a girl, for instance, was discharged in one of 
the htrge stores for sussing the tloorwalkm-. or something of that kiml, and 
the employment card was marked In that store as being insubordinate, and 
she appeared at another store, that information wouhl be furnished? 

Mtss Nestob. I understand It is. I have heard tlmt from the girls. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, among the large miinber of girls employed 
In Chicago the opportunity of a young lady finding etniiloyment after being 
discharged bj' one store for some small offense woitld ttractleall.v nauin her 
discharge In all the avenues of employmetit In the city of Chicago? 

Miss Nestob. It should be—It might he—very likely would be. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Used as a pure blacklist against her future em¬ 
ployment, that would have a tendency of driving her Into almost any walk 
of life. Into immoral relations In life; poverty nilght compel her to seek an 
avenue of life- 

Miss Nestob. It Is a pretty serious thing when anyone Is blacklisted, of 
course. I can’t say to what extent It Is carried on, but I have umlerstootl 
that there are girls who have left one store and have found it very difllcult 
to find employment In another. There are things In that regard we have 
never found out and perhaps can’t find out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wouldn’t that condition of affairs l)e one of the 
large reasons of Industrial unrest? 

Miss Nestob. I think anyone who Is not treated fairly. It is that injustice 
that brings about unrest, whether a matter of employment or a matter of 
wages, or no matter what it Is. If you see you have a grlevani-e and have no 
way to adjust it, that is one of the things that brings about nnrest. I know when 
our 10-hour law—our present bill—was before the State Legislature, one of the 
merchants from the northwest side got up and made a statement on the floor; 
he was trying to see whether the State Street merchants were for It, In order 
to prejudice the bill, because they didn’t work more than 10 hours a day, and 
said It would drive them out of business. He says, “ I know you are not 
fighting that, becatise they called us up and said, ‘We want to know whether 
you ,are fighting the girls’ union,’ and they said, ‘ We are fighting the 10-hour 
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law, what are you doing?’ They said, *We are flglitlng the union at this 
time,’ " Of course, there were girls discharged that bad joined the union. 

Commissioner O’Connei-i,. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you been in the trades-union movement? 

Miss Nebtok. Twelve years. 

Chairman Walsh. What was your trade—glove maker, did you say? 

Miss Nestor. Glove maker. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there organization In yonr craft prior to the time 
you joined the union, when you went Into the Industry? 

Miss Nestor. No, sir; there was not. 1 worked In It with and without 
organization. 

Ohairinan Walsh. You worked In It with and without organization? 

Miss Nestor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you born In Chicago? 

Miss Nestor. No ; born In Michigan. 

Chairman Walsh. In Mlcldgan. And to wliat extent did you advance In 
school before you went Into Industry? 

Miss Nestor. I went ns high as the eighth grade. I didn’t finish the eighth 
grade; I went that high. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had opportunity since tlien, In the way of 
regular sclioollng, night school, or anytldng of tliat kind? 

Miss Nestor. No, sir; never taken any. 

Chairman Walsh. Whatever you luive acquired since that time you have 
acqulr^ In connection with your own work or tlie trades-union inovcment? 

Miss Nestor. I have done It really in tlie trade-union movement. 

Clmlrinan Walsh. Have you iierformed any services for the Government— 
I believe you have lately? 

Miss Nestor. I recently serveii on a Feili'ral comndssion for tlie—to con¬ 
sider national aid for vocational education. 

Clialrman Walsh. For wliat lengtii of time was tliat commission doing Its 
work? 

Miss Nestor. We sat two months. 

Chairman Walsh. How many ]iersons on tliat commission? 

Miss Nestor. There were nine nieinliers—two United States representatives, 
two Congressmen, and five other members. In all, the commission wu.s composed 
of nine members. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you selectcsl by your craft or by the President, or 
how? 

Miss Nestor. I was appointed by the President of tlie United States, but I 
believe I was Indorsed by ii groat many mcnihcrs of my own craft. 

Chairman Wai.bh. But there was no iirovision in the law that gave the craft 
any voice In It? 

Miss Nestor. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, lou were sidectcd by tlie I’resldent himself? 

Miss Nestor. There were two women selecteil, and I was one. 

Chairman Walsh. Who was tlie other woman? 

Miss Nestor. Miss Marsliall. 

Chairman Walsh. I want to ask you now to what extent has the movement 
to organize women in domestic service progressed in Chicago? 

Miss Nestor. Well, organization has been In existence a little over a year. 
We are making slow but sure progress. Of course. It Is something that you 
have to make slow progress in, because you have got a group working In not 
one place; you have got to get to work on one person here and one there. 
They are a scattereil group. Then they are leaving; some of our members are 
living In families, and iierliiips tliey pick up and go abroad or go to their sum¬ 
mer homes. One time of tlie year we have got one group and another time 
another. Then, of course. It Is a more difficult group to organize, of course, 
than the factory or some place where we have them all together. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the Woman’s Trade Union giving effort to the work? 

Miss Nestor. They are. We liave an organizer who has that In charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Who is your organizer? 

Miss Nestor. Mary Anderson. 

Chairman Walsh. Is she a woman who was In the trade herself—a girl who 
was In the business? 

Miss Nestor. She was a shoe worker. We have one organizer, and she has 
to work with vanMus trades. Sometimes she might be one part and another 
time another part. We can not have- 
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Chairman Wai-sh. Has the effort of organization reached the .stage at which 
demands have been formulated? 

Miss Nestob. They have drawn up their demands with the domestic workers. 

Chairman Walsh. Are they in writing? 

Miss Nestor. We have them In printed form. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you be kind enough to submit them to the commission? 

Miss Nestob. I will be very glad to. There are some places In Chicago where 
they are in effect. 

(A handbill enumerating the demands of the Household Workers’ Association 
was later submitted In printed form.) 

Chairman Walsh. What are those places they are In effect? State them 
hrietly, If you can sketch it. 

Jliss Nestob. Just a few women who are Interested in this thing have been 
glad to work them out in their own homes. 

Chairman Walsh. They are women connected with the Women’s 'rradc Union 
League that are not actively engaged in Industry, do I understand? 

Miss Nestob. That are not engaged. 

Chairman Walsh. Tliat are uot engaged actually in Industry tliein-selves. Is 
that a fact? 

Mis.s Nestob. Yes; those are the ones; yes. We linve women In the league 
wlio are uot engaged in the industry. We have various groui)s of p<>ople in our 
league. 

Cl\alrmnn Walsh. And they are women tliat you wonhl not .say hud any 
special personal tluancial interest in the work you are trying to do? 

Miss Nestor. Except that tliey are lnteri>ated from the human point. 

Clialrman Walsh. From tlie human standpoint? 

Mis.s Nestob. Yes; the real standpoint. 

Cliuirraan Walsh. Do those people give you assistance in your legislation? 

Miss Nestob. Yes. 

Ctmirman Walsh. Leaving aside for the moment organizations of employers, 
are tliere employers who a.ssist you in attempting to liave those laws passed? 

Mkss Nestob. No; 1 am sorry to say tliat wi- liave not laid any employers 
that liave come rigid out and lielpeil us to get legislation. We liave Imd some 
of tliem, employers who have been favorable to us, tliat they have helped to 
lids extent: They would try to get the support of tlieir memhers on it. W’e had 
at one session a number of employers who wrote letters. But the ones who go 
to Springfield to voice either tlielr protest or otherwl.se are employers repre¬ 
senting the associations, and the Individual employers who go are usually the 
employers who are opposing the legislation. 

Chairman Walsh. Are tliese women who are associated with you who are 
not workers themselves in any instance the wives of men that are engaged In 
industries, large and small, that employ women help? 

Miss Nestob. Yes; we have some. 

Chairman Walsh. How many are there in the organization of the Women’s 
Trade Union League In Chicago? 

Miss Nestob. Well, we have, you .sec, two memberships. We have an 
afilliated membership and we have now about 6011. We have an atllliuted 
membership of several thousand, because we have different unions of women 
altillnted with us. We have women’s clubs and some other organizations, sort 
of auxiliary bodies. 

Chairman Walsh. The union workers arc permitted to Join the afllllated 
unton, are they? . 

Miss Nestob. No ; they can not Join a union unless they have a union of their 
trade. They Join the league. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you a publication In this city? 

Miss Nestob. Tes; we have a national publication. 

Chairman Walsh. Who Is the editor of It? 

MLss Nestob. Alice Henry. Life and Labor Is the name of It 

Chairman Walsh. Have you an organization which has for Its purpose the 
education of young women In this work that are In Industry? 

Miss Nestob. Well, through our national league, we have got a school for 
the education of those workers to try to help In making them more efficient to 
carry on their work of organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Is the instruction strictly within technical lines of trade- 
unionism? 

Miss Nestob. Well, they are learning all about organizing the union; they 
are learning about the history of trade-unionism. We want them to have the 
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whole background. We want to give them actual field work and do give them 
actual field work and let them go out without organizers, and we try to have 
them In some of the conferences so that they will know really what a trade 
organization Is; we give them all the exi)erlence that will be beneficial to them 
In their work for organization. 

Chairman Wacsu. Is It successful? 

Miss Nestob. It has been successful so far; yes, sir. Of course. It has really 
only started last year, so we have not had- 

Chairman Wai.sh. I understiKsI you to say that the employers’ as.soclatton 
which opposetl this legislation were represented by counsel? 

Miss Nebtou. They are. That Is the only way they are ever there. Is their 
counsel. 

Chairman Walsii. Do your organizations have representation by counsel? 

Miss Nestob. No. 

Chairman WAt.sit. You go direct to these people that are attempting to help 
you, lay people usually, women outside of orgaidzed labor, and yourselves? 

Miss Nebtoh. The only ones we have working on our legislative work Is the 
trade workers themsehes. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Have you found that the lawyers present this opposition 
with more vigor and feeling flian I he itorson actually involved usually shows— 
the client? 

Miss Nestob. No; I do not think they make the Impression, because they are 
asked questions, and they don’t know anything about the details of the business. 
They will always lait 11 oil' and say, “I don’t know anything about It; I am 
just counsel for the whole association.” Then they will ask them about the 
hours, and they will say, “I don't know the hours, because I have—I am Just 
attornc.v for the entir(‘ association.” And, of cour.se, the workers themselves 
know all about lh«' hours of work of the various trades, and that Is included in 
our bill. We <io try to la lnt such literature as we can regaiallng It, but the regu¬ 
lation Is carried out In other States and the hours of work In the various 
Industrle.s. 

Chalrnnin Wai.sh. Do you not find that the employment of these lawyers hy 
these employers’ associations Is a source of Irritation to the workers? 

Miss Nestob. Well, I know they have Irritated some of our Springfield legis- 
Intors at times. Those are the only ones I have had any experience with, of 
course. 

Chairman WAi.stt. What was the number of hours suhmltteil In the itroposed 
legislation—Ihe last proposed legislation by women? 

Miss Nestob. ’The bill Introduced was an 8-hour bill. The bill In the sub- 
commltli>e was a .'H-hour bill. That was reported out. That was the bill that 
we stood for. Hut It was when that bill was before the house—the 64-hour bill; 
that Is praethally the eight hour—one of the senators told us that they were 
fighting anything. It didn’t make any difference. They said that they were 
,1ust ns much opposed to that as they were to the 6()-hour law. They did not 
want any change In the law. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Did you llnil that the press gave you what you con- 
sideretl to be fair publicity in your elTorts to bring about this legislation? 

Miss Nestob. 'The pre.ss was very fair with us—very. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Now, then, ns to the industrial disputes that have re¬ 
sulted In strikes, have there been any other in which women were involved 
except the waitresses In Chicago within the past year or two? 

Miss Nestob. Well. I can't say within the past year or two. Of course we 
had a great garment workers’ strike, which everybody "rememlters, here a 
few years ago. Then we have had—— 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, confine It if you will, to, say, the pa.st two years. 

Miss Nestob. Well, we have hud some smaller strikes. I know there was 
a strike of tlie straw and felt hat workers Just last year. Of course that 
lasted only a few days. But we have had other very small strikes, but none 
that have taken on the proportions that the waitresses have. 

Chairman Wai.sh. AVere there arrests made In those strikes? 

Miss Nestob. I might say we had a strike in our organization last year. 
It was a small shop, and it was a strike In which we had similar experiences 
that the waitresses have had. It was a glove factory out on the west side, 
and we had arrests occurring; In fact, as I have heard violence discussed at 
these hearings, and the violence, I might say In that Instance, was on the 
part of the emptoyer. In fact, the information we got was that people were 
employed and paid for beating up our strikers, and the fellow that we had 
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in charpte of tlie strike wa.s a ver.v able and a very level-headed fellow, and 
what they wanted to do was to get him In trouble. And there was a prhe 
of $50 put up to the man that beat him up. And the way we found out was 
that one of the fellows that really wasn’t heating i)eople at alt. only he wantwl 
the money, and he didn't want to beat up the man. He told him about it, “ We 
are getting $10 for beating up your strikers and will get $50 to beat you up." 
He said, “ I wish you would come down here with your head tied tip and haik 
very bad nltout it, beeati.se I want the money and I don’t want to beat you up." 
He didn’t do it. Oiir men were arresteil wlthmil any warrants at all. We 
happened to have and we did get fairness In the court up In that neighbor¬ 
hood, but we did not get fairness at the hands of the iHillce. 

Chairman W.ilsh. I was going to ask you for your experience, and If the 
police treated you fairly. 

Mis.s Nkstor. They did not. And when we wanted to have a meeting, an 
open-air meeting, in the neighborhood, which wouiii iie away from trallic—they 
say you can’t blockade the trallic—away oft on the prairie, w'here we would not 
disturb anyone, we were refu.sed, and we liad to—I can say that we had to take 
it to the chief of police to get iMuanisslon. It was not Mr. Gleason, who Is 
cidef now, because Mr. Gleason was caiitain of the station wliere all this— 
where we were getting all this unfair dealing. 

t'liairman W.h.hh. Did you secure the permls.sion? 

Miss Nestor. We secured tiie permission. Mr. Gleason was very much opposed 
to us having the meeting, and wlien we did have it he bad a whole array of police 
surriaindlng the platform where our sis-akers stooil to address the meeting. 
I know; I presided at that meeting; and you would think that we were a most 
lawless, the most lawless characters, If you had .seen the number of police around 
tliere and detectives, it seemed to .some as If they were trying to incite violence 
and wrath, luit they didn’t .succeisl in it. 

Chairman W.vi.sh. But It caused irritation, however? 

Miss Nestor. It did cause very much irritation. 

Cludrman W.m.sii. You say the courts in tliat particular sltiiatton treated 
you fairly? 

Miss Nestor. They did. 

Clmlrmrn W.m.sii. It wa.s a local magistrate? 

Miss Nestor. No; it was the municipal Judge. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you were tried directly before the judge without tlie 
intervention of a jury there? 

Miss Ne.stor. Well, we could have a jury if wo wunttsl to, and we could waive. 
In some cases we took a jury trial, ami In .some cases we waived It. 

Cliairman Wai.sii. You fei'l you were treated fairly in both instances? 

Miss Nestor. Alisolutely fairly in both instances. 

Cluilrman Wai.sh. As to tlie waitresses’ strike, wluit has been the attitude of 
the iKillce toward them, In your opinion; fair or unfair? 

Miss Nestor. ITnfair. 

Chairman Wae.sh. In what resiiect; briefly? 

Miss Nestor. Well, in the unjust arrests. Why, there the Judges have ruled 
that they cun do this peaceful picketing. Why, It was only yesterday, or the 
day before yesterday, I don’t know widely day, that 1 passeii there, and there 
was another girl with me, and we said, “ Why, everything Is very quiet.” and 
the girl was walking up and down; she wasn’t speaking to anybody. In fact, 
she was walking up and down alone, and after we had got down I guess two 
or three doors we heard the patrol coming, and we said, “ I bet that la for that 
waitress.” And we turned around and we just got up to the corner, and they 
were putting her Into the wagon. Now, that Is occurring all the time, and It is 
simply to take them off from the picket line and put them to all the trouble 
they can put them to. Of course. ,vou know one of the wa.vs that the employers 
try to defeat us In a strike Is to tie up our money In court fees and lawyers’ 
fees, and all that, and the more they can get us In Jail and the more they can 
Inconvenience us, they think, too. It will break the spirit of the girls. It does 
not usually do that. It usually has the opposite effect. It makes them all the 
more determlneil. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the waitresses counsel, regular counsel employed 
during this strike? 

Miss Nestor. Yes; they have. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, prior to the l.ssulng of this last Injunction order, 
what was the practice with respect to picketing? 
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Miss Nestoe. They have been ilolns tills, us far ns I can learn and know; 
that Is, the Knab strike, silent pieketlnt;; they have been walking up and down 
without saying anything to anybody. They have a sign on them saying, as 
Miss Maloney said the other day, “ With your assistance we can win our 
strike.” 

Chairman Walsh. Previous to the Issuance of this injunction In that wait¬ 
resses’ strike, did tlie workers claim tlie right and have the right to suggest 
to iicrsons tliut tliey sliould not patronize the place, orally? 

Ml.ss Nestok. In the Henrlcl strike tliey did, tliey told them there was a 
strike on, and I tliink ail they said was, “Don’t eat under iKiIlce protection; 
there Is a strike on.” 

Chairman Walsh. And so the change has been that there is no personal 
solicitation on tin' part of tlie pickets? 

Miss Nestok. None at all. 

Chalrmuu Walsh. Now, generally speaking, have tliese young women that 
have been arri'sted tHsm fairly treated by tlie courts? 

Miss Nestok. I ilon't believe they have—well, by the courts when they finally 
got up to tliom, but it takes forever to got your case to trial. Tliey would 
waive, of course, tlie trial and say tliey wantetl a trial by Jury, and they would 
ke<‘P pull lag It off and pulling It off—the cases—and the girls would be going 
there for their cases and tliey would be iiostponed. 

Chairman Walsh. How great a delay? 

Miss Nestor. Tlie great Injustiee, I think, was against the police department. 

Chuirman Walsh. How great a delay; what Is tlie greatest delay that you 
know’ of that has oeeurred betivi>en the nrre.st and the trial? 

Miss Nestor. I tliink a nunilier of weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. Where tlie detendant insisted upon a trial? 

MUss Nester. Well, I think a number of weeks, I could not say definitely on 
that; I would not want to give Information that was not absolutely correct, but 
I think several weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been tlie policy of the defendants with reference 
to seeking, or not seeking, early trials of these cases? 

Miss Nestor. I think tliey were very arLTlous to liave trial in the early days, 
becau.se they wanted to have some cases to go up as a test case, and as clearly 
ns I can rememlier, they had a difiloult time getting a trial. 

Chalrniun Waijih. How many of tliese wultresses liave been tried witliin tlie 
last month? 

Miss Nestor. Well, there were hundreds arrested, I am sure, in the Henrlcl 
ease. I don’t know during this strike how many arrests they have had, but it 
ivas a large number. 

Chairnuin Walsh. You are not familiar with the arrests? 

Miss Nestor. I am not. They have binm arresting so fast I can’t keep track. 

Chairuian WAi.aH. When juries w’ere deniandcil—— 

Miss Nestor. Tliey have all been found not guilty. 

Chulrnmn Walsh. Were tlie juries fairly democratic in tlielr composition? 

Miss Nestor. I think they were. 

Cliulrman Walsh. With reference to the classes, wltli reference to business 
men, and such tike? , 

Miss Nestor. 1 tliink they were; I can’t say positively about that, but I think 
they- were; I think they were fairly plckeil. 

Chalrniun Walsh. So, outside of Uie local injustices on the part of the police 
offleers, you would think that the courts have held up fairly well under the 
strain of administering jiisiice? 

Miss Nestor. Well, In our local courts, because you can get a jury trial, and 
that means that you have an opportunity to get justice. 

Cliairman Walsh. Well, the girls have liwii acquitted? 

Miss Nestor. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In all Instances? 

Miss Nestor. I think the big abuse here In connection with our courts and all 
that Is the terrible police situation, the unjust arrests, the constant unjust 
arrests, and In some Instances, and In a number of Instances, they have allowed 
Uiera to be arresteil without warrants, which is absolutely against the law, as 
I understand it. 

Chairman Walsh. Without Individualizing, are there certain police officials 
that are bellevedby tlie workers to be Inimical to them? 

Miss Nestok. tIs ; they are. 
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Chairman Walsh. And have they or liave they not progressed In the tie- 
■inrtment? 

Miss Nkstoh. In the police department? 

Chairman Walsh. In the police department, have tho.se that were Inimical, 
inve you any observation on that; that Is, that they were tnaited better or 
;reated worse by their superiors? 

Miss Nestor. Well, that I could not say. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Miss Nestor. Of course, I put the blame on the head. I think that they get 
heir orders from higher up, and whatever he says, they are going to do. I 
hlnk a great many of the police iierhaps like to use their own will about things. 
Imt there are others who simply do it because they get their orders from 
Higher up, and as long as the chief of police will tolerate that we are going to 
nave it. 

Chairman W’alsh. That is all. Thank you. Miss Nestor. 

.Mr. Thompson. About how nnicli ball was given by the waitresses In the 
thsirlcl strike; what was the total of It, do you know? 

Miss Nestor. I think Miss Maloney mentioned it the other ilny. In some 
instances they have even had to give cash bonds, they had to put ui) cash bonds, 
iind they got the ball so high, I think they had it $.'>1)0 as a ndnimum. 

ktr. Thompson. Did it run over $100,000, if you know? 

Miss Nestor. Oh, it must have gone up to that, anyhow. I know it was 
L'uormous. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the question of the unrest especially. Miss 
Nestor, if under a collective-bargaining agreement you could get the conditions 
roll wanted in an open shop, what would be then the advantage of a closed shop? 

Miss Nestor. Well, T don’t like to talk about closeil shops, because I call It 
the union shop. I don’t think we have any closed shops. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, talk about a union shop, then. Miss Nestor. 

Miss Nestor. I don’t believe you can have harmony where two kindsof peoiileare 
working in the .shop. You can’t mix oil and water. And if you are going to 
have union and nonunion people mixing together, you are quite likely to have 
llscord in the shop. And if you want real harmony, you have got to have all of 
ime; you have got to have all union people. And then, too, if an organization 
makes an agreement, it is dlfflcult to make it unless you are certain that you arc 
going to make it re.ally for all the pisiple in that Industry, and if they are not 
members of the union, you can’t make an agreement for them, because you have 
no authority over them. You only have authority over those people who are 
your members, and know that they will live up to their trade agreement. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you. Miss Nestor. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Abbott. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS GEACE ABBOTT. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Abbott, will you give us your name? 

Miss Abbott. Grace Abbott. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Miss Abbott. 920 South Michigan Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. What position do you now occupy? 

Miss ABflhTT. Director of the Immigrants’ I’rotective League. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you b(.‘en that director? 

Miss Abbott. For about six years. 

Mr. Thompson. Six years. What is the Immigrants’ Protective I^eague? 

Miss Abbott. It is a private organization maintained for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting immigrants against exploitation; for putting them In touch with the 
various civic and social forces In the community; and for rendering, so to speak, 
a sort of first aid to those who find dllllculty in connection with their relations 
to American conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the extent of the organization of the Immigrants' 
Protective League? Is It local to Chicago? 

Miss Abbott. Local. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It local to Chicago? 

Miss Abbott. Local. 

Mr. Thompson. And Its board Is composed of Chicago people? 

Miss Abbott. Chicago people. 

Mr. Thompson. Practically solely? 
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Mias Abbott. No, sir; there are a few outside ones; but practically solely 
Chicago people. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization' any affiliation or reciprocal relations 
with other similar organizations elsewhere? 

Miss Abbott. None, except we cooperate with them, Just as we cooperate with 
other organizations here in Chicago that we have no official connection with. 

Mr. Thompson. Have ,vou a written or printed by-laws or constitution? 

Miss Abbott. We have not printed by-laws, hut I would he glad to furnish the 
commission with a written copy, if they desire. 

Mr. Tiiomi’son. Have you any other literature of your organization? 

Miss Abbott. Yes, sir; we have various reports and Investigations; I would 
be glad to furnish those also. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you he willing to furnish them to the commission? 

Miss Annorr. Yes; I wouhl he glad. 

(Documents, entltletl “ I.engue for the Protection of Immigrants,” annual re¬ 
port, 1900-10: “ Fourth Annual Report of the Immigrants’ Protective League,” 
for year ending January 1, lOKS; “Fifth Annual Report of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League,” for year emllug January 1, 1914; “The American Journal 
of Sociology,” No. .S, Vol. XIV, November, 1008; “ The Bulgarian—A New Ele¬ 
ment In Chicago’s Immigration Problem,” by Grace Abbott, published by 
charities publication committee. New York; “A Study of the Greeks In Chi¬ 
cago,” by Grace Abbott, were submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. We would he glad to have them, if you will. What, in your 
opinion. Is the effect of Immigration on the general Industrial situation with 
reference to wages, standards of living, and labor organizations? 

Miss Abbott. The presence of the Immigrant, of course, who Is the weakest 
Industrial unit in the community, because of his Ignorance of English and be¬ 
cause of the fact that he Is Ignorant of English that he must serve In the un¬ 
skilled ranks, always means that we have an unskilled group here that is ospe- 
clally weak, weaker than any one group In any couniry, an<l they are therefore 
much more In need of protection through social legislation of all kinds and sorts, 
because of the complex conditions. I don’t believe that the r-omlng of the im¬ 
migrant Is responsible for Industrial conditions, for low wages or bad condi¬ 
tions, because I don’t believe that the old theory, that wages and Industrial 
conditions are governed solely by sui)ply and demand, can at all be borne out 
by facts. Supply and demand have some Influence on wages, but that theory 
has been generally explodfsl, about In the way In which the wage-fund theory 
was exploded a generation ago, or a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. You ndght generally state. Miss Abbott, what you have to 
say on the subject of Immlgratltm and the Industrial question. 

Miss Abbott. I should like to make the point very mtich that the Immigrant Is 
In need of a certain kind of protection through legislation—that la, more than 
any other he neerls regulation—because it Is Impossible for him to bargain In 
the matter of hours. The Immigrant women need the protection of a minimum 
wage, l>ecnuse they never really do bargain in the matter of the wages for which 
they work; and they need all the other kinds of devices which will Insure them 
better working conditions. I feel very strongly that we are In need of the 
development of a national labor exchange which will perform for the immigrant 
services which they have had to rely upon In the private employment agencies, 
who have been a source of exploitation and confusion and disorganization of 
the communities Into which they have been sent, where work was not wanted 
and where they were losers, so that nobody profited except the private employ¬ 
ment agent. I think that we should have then a very large development of 
an American labor exchange, but hot in that law to undertake to distribute 
Immediately on arrival, but to redistribute after they have come to their 
relatives and friends, because the great majority of those that come are coming 
directly to relatives and friends already here, but only to connect with them 
and to distribute them out afterwards, 

Mr. Thompson. What effect. Miss Abbott, do you think that the Immigrant 
has on general Industrial unrest and on the Industrial problem as It affects 
others? 

Miss Abbott. Well, I think the Immigrant In the community complicates the 
Industrial situation, because the racial prejudice Is not confined to any one 
class or group; It exists throughout them all. And the complication of having 
a number of .Afferent races In a single industry will lead to confusion and 
difficulty. It complicates It; It does not make It. And there is no doubt that 
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there is confusion of that sort arising out of the racial conditions and feelings 
and languages. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything else you would like to say with reference 
to the Innulgrant problem and the Industrial problem as to the manner In which 
tliey affect each other? 

Miss Abbott. Well, I should like very much to—I helleve, of cour.se, In 
organization of the working people. I believe very decidedly In organization 
whicli will Include the uuskllieil group. I feel, of course, that for the projjcr 
accomplishment of that we have got to have organization of the industry 
instead of the Industry of the class, and that when we get in those groups that 
it will go better. I think some of tlie most hrillinnt leudershlii iii the trade- 
unions has cttme from the recent groujts, and I think we are going to feel that 
very generally in the labor movement, and that one Is denendent uiton the 
other for Its ultimate solution. 

Mr. Thompson, Wou1<1 you suiipleinent a minimum wage law l)y some metliod 
of Slate vocational training so ns to bring up the capaclt,t of tia' worker to the 
wage standard? 

Uliss Abbott. The problem of vocational training is a v<Ty dlllicult one. I 
think very little is possilde. With tlie younger immigrant It is about tlie same 
as with the American group—that is, tliut tliere Is no illfrerence in the situation. 

5fr. THO.MPSON. Wliat, in your opinion, could tlds commission do to lielp It In 
solving the immigrant prohlemV 

Miss Abbott. I should recommend protv'ctlve legislation from the time of their 
arrival so tl>at it could prevvmt exploitation; recomnumd the estalilislmient of a 
national laiior exchange; recommend such a commission as can investigate any 
causes of industrial uprising—where very often the immigrant is concerned, it is 
more like a peasant revolt ratlier than organized workiTs—where, tlierefore, the 
coiulitions are extremely ditlicult to get at, nwxl tlie most patient sort of search¬ 
ing. hecau.se their demands are not foriiiiilated such as they are formulated 
wlici'e they are organized. They should investigate and determine what is 
at tlie root of the difliculty. 

Mr. Thomp-son. Would you think a national Industrial council with powers of 
Investigation could meet that situation? 

Miss Abbott. Well, I have no feeling alioiit tin* name—“ tlie National Indus¬ 
trial Council.'' 

Mr. Thompson. One who would also take not only the Immigrant hut take up 
the genera! industry. 

Miss Abbott. I do not think the immigrant should be taken up separately. 
T lliink it should be taken up as a part of the wliole industrial situation which 
is a part. To Isolate him will seem to lie a liardsliip to the iieople with whom 
he comes in connietition. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that the existence of the Immigrant in large 
nuinhers affects seriously the Industrial situation and causes Industrial unrest 
or at least contributes to cause it? 

Miss Abbott. No; 1 think the immigrant, of course. Is a part of the unrest; 
he is most re.stless in Industrial conditions, very decidedly at tliui's. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. .Any questions? That is all. Thank you. Miss Abbott. 

TESTIHONY OF HE. JOHN B. HIBBAKD. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give your name? 

Mr. Hibbabd. John B. Hibbard. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address and business? 

Mr. Hibb.abd. 1021 People’s Gas Building, Chicago; commissioner. National 
Metal Trades Association. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation, Mr. Hibbard? 

Mr. Hhibabd. Commissioner, National Metal Trades Association. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the National Metal Trades Association? 

Mr. Hibbabd. It is a voluntary association of about 700 emplo.vcrs of ma¬ 
chinists and polishers, pattern makers—the ordinary run of inacldmeshop help. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course the word “National" means national? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the position of commissioner of the National Metal 
Trades Association? 
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Mr. Hibbakd; Well, he Is the exeotitive offloer aotlng under a council composetl 
of n nimiber of Individual nieinbers of these concern* of which the council Is 
the controlling iKsly. 

Mr. TjtoMpsoN. Is the chief executive an officer of the association? 

Mr. IIIIIIIAIID. Well, there is a president. There are the ordinary run of 
executivt! ollli'ors of the association. You might illustrate It by super!ntendeut, 
or coinndssloner Is the name, the term. 

Mr. Thompson. The comndssioner Is the one who Is In active charge of a 
growing hnsliiess? 

Mr. TIiaaAito. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TitoMPKON. 'J'ell ns, Mr. Hlbhard, more definitely the character or terms 
that compose this association and the husiness they carry on? 

Mr. llmaAiti). Well, it is a very wide distribution In locality and In character. 
The western boundaries of tln> membership would be St. I.ouls and St. Paul, 
and from there to the coast, and the Gulf. It Is a very diversified memher- 
hIiIji— automobiles, anchors and chains, and motor cycles, machine tools; almost 
anything that is made In the ordinary machine shop. 

Mr. T 110 MP.S 0 N. What Is the purpose gf the organization? 

Mr. lIiiniAun. The purpose, the preliminary puristse, or the reason for its 
existence. In the first Instance, was undoubtedly mutual protection, 

Mr. Tiiomp.son. Against what? 

Mr. llnniAun. Against—In labor disputes. The Individual manufacturer could 
not. I emdd reiul the objects of the association. They are in two paragraphs. 
Or I can subudt tho.$e. 

Ohalrnian Wai.sii. They are very short, are they not? 

Mr. IIiniiARi). Yes. 

(’hairnian Wai.sii. Please read them. 

Mr. IIimiARi) (reading) : 

“ I'o secure and reserve equitable eondltlons In the workshops of members 
for the protection of both employer and employee. 

“2. Investigation and adjnslment of questions arising between members and 
,tlielr emplo.tees which may come within the Jurisdiction of the association.” 

Mr. Thompson. Is that a copy of your constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. IlinnARu. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any objection to giving that to the commission? 

Mr. IImihari). No, sir. 

(The pa[K'r so iiresented was marked “Kxhlbll No. 1, Witness Illhbard, .Tuly 
24, 1014.” 

Illhbard Exhibit No. 1, pamphlet entitled “ National Metal Trades Associa¬ 
tion—t'onstltullon, Ity-I.aws, and Declaration of Principles,” adopted June 1.S, 
1001, was submitted In printed form.) 

Mr. 'I’lioMPsoN. Is your organization affillatetl with other organizations? 

Mr. llniuARD. No, sirnot directly. It Is an independent organization. W’e 
are part of no other organization. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you any close mutual relations with other organiza¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. As we operate In the same fiehl with the Master 
Founders’ Association, our membership is very much the same, and even the 
officers of one association have at times been officers of the other. 

Mr. TH 0 MP.S 0 N. And often their annual meetings or conventions are held at 
the same place and same time, are they not, or nearly so? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir; they may have heen in the past at some time, but I 
don’t recall It having heen so now. They are at different times. 

Mr. Thompson. Were the meet tugs of these two associations or certain por¬ 
tions of them held at the same time this year In Worcester, Mass.? 

Mr. Hibbard. That was our convention; the Master Founders’ Association 
held Its convention in New Y’ork, just on what date I can’t now say. 

Mr. Thompson. While the Employers’ Association, as such, has not the same 
parent association that the unions have with the International Federation of 
Labor, still, as a matter of fact, they work more or less together, do they not? 

Mr. Hibbard. I should say yes, although there is no organization effort of 
that kind. They might unite on a certain particular thing, but that would be 
only by mutual consent of all the different associations. 

Mr. Thompson. The reason for acting together under such conditions Is be¬ 
cause of their mutual Interest? 

Mr. Hibb. 1 ^. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. Thompson. They have the same mutuality that labor organizations have 
ami associate together? 

Mr. Hibbaud. Yes; as I salil, very largely the same membership. 

Mr. Thompson. Members of your association could also be members of, or 
could be, aud probably are, members of the nutionul association? 

Mr. IIiBBABD. Undoubtedly some are, not all. They are undoubtedly mem¬ 
bers of the American .Antiboycott Association, but not all. I don't know. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your association take any decided stand with refer¬ 
ence to the labor problem? 

Mr. IIiBBABn. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. State what it Is, if you care to state. Have you a state¬ 
ment of this matter you woidd like to make in your owiv way V 

Mr. IIiBBABD. I think it will come out, but you submittiHl to me a list of cer¬ 
tain questions or points, and I have made memorandum or at least syllabus 
that I could talk from If the questions are asked about us they are subndtled 
here In this paper. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, If you have it in that order, suppose you make your 
.statement in your own way and then I will ask you any questions that may 
aris(s from your statement. 

Mr. Hibhabd. You have practically covered the first three questions on this 
luiper already. Your fourth question Is the attitude of the association with 
reference to various toitics: A. Hours of labor and conditious of shops and 
factories. The association 1 thlidc realizes that there Is a tendency toward 
the shorter workday. The experience of employers has been that from the old 
long hours there has been a general reduction in working hours. While thi're 
is no rule—by the way, the association has no power to compel a member to 
work a certain number of hours or to pay certain wages; at the same time It 
has an Inlluence in a general way. We endeavor to maintain fair and rmtson- 
nl)le conditions. Those deis>nd largely uiKin going conditions. To Illustrate 
lids hour proposition, I would say at the present time undoubtedly three-fourths 
of the members of our association are now working .If to .W hour.s a week, Sat¬ 
urday half-holiday, whereas comparatively a few years ago they were working 
GO hours. In reference to shop conditions—we are all very much interested In 
tlie condition of all the shops in the association. In the first instance, as I sug- 
gesteil, the association Is to a certain extent a mutual insurtince association; 
tliat Is, we protect each other from labor ditliculties, A fruitful source of labor 
tillllculty l.s, of cour.se, Insanitary conditions, unsafe conditions, extreme long 
hours, or any working conditions that to-day is recognized as not fair or mit 
proper. The infiuence of the association Is therefore to bring the personnel of 
the association up to reasonably proper condition. That Is said In good faith; It 
is intended in good faith. That is tin; effort of the association. 

Collective bargaining Is your second item. Some yetirs ago. as some of the 
residents In Chicago at least know, I was In favor of collective bargaining. I 
believed In It. At that time I was tlie president of the Chicago Metal Trades 
Association, a local body at that time not allillnled with the National Metal 
Trades Association. We hail an agreement. This agreement provided for 
further agreements wltlt due notice. At the, expiration of this agreement the 
due notice was given. It became clearl.v apparent that the crucial lest of the 
collective bargaining was whether, granting that Increases would have to bo 
granteil or were proiter under certain economic conditions, the corollary of the 
proposition is just as true, there must be decreases under other conditions. In 
all fairness I am taking the conditions ns they retdiy existed. It Is impossible to 
conceive a exmstantiy rising scale of anything; a bushel of wheat, a ton of coal, 
a ton of rails, the purchasing power of gold, there is no standard that I know 
anything about that is fixtsl. Therefore the whole crux of the problem dciieuds 
upon whether it is possible to provide for reasonable just deiluctlons or decreases 
the same as for increases. Without going into detail I will submit for the com¬ 
mission a detailed statement which can be very easily verified by original corre¬ 
spondence and by the files of all the Chicago newspapers—some of which are 
quoted in here, showing that the agreement fell down—I am not going into the 
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details of the thing at issue. 

(The paper so presented was marked ‘ 

24. 1914.” 

Hibbard Exhibit No. 2, pamphlet entitled "Negotiations between Chicago 
Metal Trades Association ami the International Association of Machinists, 
District No. 8, preceding the strike of May 24, 1004,” was submitted in printed 
form.) 
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It was a question ns to wlietlier certain kinds of work might not be provided 
for under a cheaper scheme of things—cheaper o{)eratlon. I am not attempting 
to say that the point was not arbitrable, or at least that it was not a mooted 
question—was not a question for argument; I am merely pointing out that the 
agreement absolutely fell down, first, because while I think that the committee 
of union men who were with tis at that time admitted our proposition—at any 
rate some of them said they did—at the same time, when those problems were 
passed back to the union there wasn’t power enough to bring the union to agree 
to a peaceable reduction and the agreement failed, I merely call the attention 
of the commission to the fact that In two dilTerent letters after the agreement 
had fallen arbitration was offered. Even granting that the agreement had 
fallen down, ami even granllng that arbitration wasn’t what we might hope or 
expect, at the same time we oflered arbitration In two separate letters. Now, 
that all brings me to this point. Why do I now not believe In collective bar- 
gahnng? 

Well, first, because of luck of responsibility. I am not suggesting that Incor- 
porallon is (he answer or financial responsibility, but I am suggesting that Just 
ns the public bas found there are big businesses, large corporations, accumula¬ 
tions of power have been—it bas been necessary to control and supervise. 
Just “0 I think that before unions can be dealt with on a collective bargaining 
Imsis there must me some conti'ol. 

That is my first objection at the present moment to collective bargaining 
My second I have already lmlicate<l in my talk in regard to the previou-s agree¬ 
ment as to whether it can be peaceably provliled that reductions as well as 
lncrea.ses can be pi-ovlded for. It comes to my mind right now, of course, 
that I can thiidt of one or two Instances of where men now In national promi¬ 
nence recommended a decrease and the men accepted them. It was con¬ 
sidered a very, very wise thing at the time and the union man certainly gave 
Ids men very, very good advice at that time. But they are the exceptions, 
there are very few others you can name. 

My third objection is this, and it is a hard one, I can not conceive of a con¬ 
dition of affidrs where everybody belongs to the union. It may be possible, 
but I can’t conceive It, any more than I can conceive of everybody belonging to 
the Catholic Church or the Presbyterian Church or the Democratic Party or 
the Bull Moose. I can't conceive of everybody belonging to one body. The 
nonunion imm is here, he will be here as long us human individuals think dif¬ 
ferently. Y<at can’t compel everybody to Join the union. The minute you try 
to you will have a revolt. Now, I do not know of any scheme of things under 
which in a shop where there Is an agreement that we can ])roperly and peace¬ 
fully provide for the nonunion man to work in the same place. Now, what 
conditions may be in other lines, what they are In the garment workers, or 
what they are In (ho mines, or other lines of trade, I don’t pretend to say, 
b(>cause 1 don’t know, but I do know from practical experience that—well, my 
j((dg[nent is such an arrangement as that kind does not practically exist. If 
you start with an agremnent It means before long that entire department Is 
unionised, about which I shall have something to say later. Now, this growth 
of the union, do we assent to It? Do we object to the union man? Now, I 
am not going to make the old-time honored statement that there are good 
unions and bad unions, and we have no objection to the good unions; I am 
going to make this objection, I can honestly say that we do not object to the 
union man. There Is no discrimination agaln.st the union man in the shops 
of the association to-day all over this country. There are any number of 
union men I have no doubt in many of the departments of the various mem¬ 
bers of my association, fi’he unionization may he very large In per cent, but 
our objection starts right here. If the shop becomes 50 per cent unionized 
or 60 per cent unionized or some other per cent that I don’t know, It then 
becomes Impossible to run an open shop. The nonunion men can’t stay. 
After thorough organization all the Ills which we find then practically In the 
way of limitation, discrimination, shop stewards, all the balance follow. Now, 
I want to make this statement in all fairness and all good faith, I have no 
fight with the unions, 1 have plenty of union men on my list, I think, as 
friends, but I am pointing out the economical difficulties of a man running 
a shop and trying to run under the colUxitive bargaining agreement and at the 
same time trying to run an open ship. It Is impossible, as^i matter of practical 
experience. , ’ 
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Chairman WALSit. At this point we will adjourn until to-morrow at 10 
o’clock, to meet here promptly at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(At 4.80 p. m. of this Friday, July 24, 1014, an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow, Saturday, July 25, 1014, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III., Salttrday, July >5. lilli — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Coinmisskmers Delano, Lennon, D'Connell, and 
Garretson; also William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. You may proctHHl. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Dr. Sachs here? 

TESTIMONY OF DE. THEODORE B. SACHS. 

Mr. Thompson. You may sit down there, if you will, Doctor. Will you give 
your nameV 

Dr. Sachs. Theodore B. Sachs. 

Mr. Thompson. I can not hear you. Doctor. 

Dr. SACH.S. Theodore B. Saelis—S-a-c-h-s, 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your business address? 

Dr. Sachs. 25 East Wa.shlngton Street. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you l)een a practicing physician? 

I>r. Sachs. Nineteen years. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been in Clileago as such? 

Dr. Sachs. Twenty-five years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you president of tlie Chicago Tul)ereulosls Institute? 

Dr. Sachs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have yon lieen president of that institution? 

Dr. Sachs. The last three years. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. How long lias tlie in.stitule lieen in exislence? 

Dr. Sach.s. About eight years. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the purpose of It? 

Dr. S.A’ ifs. It Is an organization of citizens to carry on an cdueational cam¬ 
paign for tlie suppre.sslon of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Thompson. Has it a limited ineniberslilp? 

Dr. Sachs. The membershiii consists of a few hundred. 

Mr. Thompson. A few hundred? 

Dr. Sachs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they imlividttals or, in .some cases, firms, corporations, 
that are meraliers of the Institute? 

Dr. Sachs. Most are iadlvldual.s; some are firms. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the vilans of your institute with reference to the 
Investigation of sickness in indu.stry. If they have any plana? 

Dr. Sachs. About four or five years ago the Chicago people became con¬ 
vinced tliat under the present conditions, the conditions existing at that time, 
that tuberculosis was discovered late In the vast majority of working people, 
and that the cases that came for treatment to dispensaries and private prac¬ 
titioners were cases in a stage that was Incurable ns far ns the disease la con¬ 
cerned, and as far as the restoration of working power Is concerned. And so 
the conviction was gradually forced uiion the board of the tuberculosis Insti¬ 
tution that certain arrangements were lacking In the present system In the 
working places for early detection of tuberculosis. The Institute appointed 
about three years ago a committee on factories. The function of the com¬ 
mittee was to study the existing comlltlons In reference to health In the work¬ 
ing places and suggest some plan by wlilch tuberculosis could he detected early. 

Gradually' the committee came to the con(*luaion that no matter what the 
arrangement Is for early detection of tuberculosis In the working place. It will 
fall short of the result unless the arrangement takes into consideration detec¬ 
tion of any disease of the employee, and so gradually the u'ork of this com¬ 
mittee on factories brought into the work of formulating of plans by which 
sickness, breakdowns in the working people, could be detected at the .stage when 
these breakdowns are remediable and the working power can be restored. 

I wish to say, my statement will be as brief as possible, that we gradually 
came to the conclusion that the preservation of health and working power of 
the emplo.vee Is one of the fundamental conditions of right Industry relations, 
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and tliat systematic .supervision of health of the employee Is very essential to 
the preservation of the health of the working people. 

Now, this principle was recognized by the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute in 
Its W'ork against tuberculosis In working places, but as I said before we came to 
the conclusion very early In the campaign that In order to have the right kind 
of an arrangement In the working places for the protection against tuberculosis 
this arrangement should be made to ascertain any breakdown in the physical 
condition of the workingman. 

I wish to state briefly Just wbat are the considerations that led to the work 
of this committee on factories. First, ns I said, the most Important Is the 
early diagnosis of the disease. Second, that I haven’t mentioned yet. Is the 
protection of the einidoyee from cominunicable diseases. We felt that as far as 
tuberculosis was concerned that there will be sources of tubercular Infection 
In factories, stores, and other commercial and industrial establishments unless 
tln're Is some kind of arrangement by which these sources of Infection can be 
ascertained. 

For In.stance, about four or five years ago in a certain firm whose attitude 
toward their employees is benevolent and broad ndndetl a csise was brought 
lo the attention of the Institute where a man for a period of 10 or 12 years 
was In the advanced stage of tuberculosis, but more or less able to work, and 
continued to work among hundreds of employees without the knowledge of the 
owners of that firm. That Is only one of the examples that is nearly every day 
brought to the attention of this conmdltee on tubercular work. So that the 
Iirotecllon from the communicable dls<‘ases w'as the other consideration. 

The third consideration was this, that the Itiltercular institute felt that an 
arrangement for the detection of sickness In a working place Is much easier 
to <letermlne than the unfavoruhie conditions of work. As, for Instance, In the 
course of the Investigation In a certain firm in the city it was shown that 
chrordc bronchitis, asthma, and tuberculosis are more prevalent In a certain 
d(‘partment of that concern, and that led to tlie installation of a more compre¬ 
hensive ventilating system and dust-removing system, and so on. Those con¬ 
siderations the Institute consldiws very important, that without an arrange¬ 
ment for the detection of Illness in employees It is very difficult to determine 
Just where tlie unfavorable conditions of work exist. 

The fourth point that lies at tlie btisls of this recommendation of supervision 
of the health of employees is that right assignment of work in a very large 
IMsrcentnge of the cases Is Impossible without a knowledge of the conditions of 
the worker. 

Fifth, In order to estal)lish the right conditions Hint favor the health of the 
worker It Is very important that the employer should recognize the health of 
the worker as an Imiiortant conilltlon of his elliclency. 

This committee on factories, during tlie last lliree years, published three 
Iiamphlets, of which 2.'i,l)00 copies were distributed among the employers of 
tills city, and tdiout .ri,t)00 outside of Ohlcago. 

We liegaii with conferences about three years ago, at which a few firms were 
reiiresented; and tlurlng the last three years w'e had 20 conferences, generally 
noonday conferences, at wliich in all 47 firms were represented, these 47 firms 
employing about ItKl.OOO jieople. 

At tliese conferences tlie subject of supervision of health of employees was 
discussed from every standpoint, from the standpoint of tlie Interest of the 
workingmen, the Interest of the enijiloyer, and the Interest of the community. 

And so during the tliree years these conferences have served as a kind of 
school for every one here in the city, to study the very phases of the Important 
problem of health of emiiloyees. 

The advantage of tlie systematic supervision of health of employees can be 
summarized as follows: 

First, I ought to stale Just exactly what the committee on factories of the 
Chicago Tubercular institute recommends. The committee on factories rec¬ 
ommends the establl.slnnent of an arrangement by which the foreman, thor¬ 
oughly Instructed by a comiietent physician or nur.se, will look for any break¬ 
downs on the part of any employees. And then after this system Is in opera¬ 
tion for some time the committee on factories advocates the establishment of 
medical examination of new' emiiloyees and reexamination of old employees. 

The advantage of such a sy.stem may be summarized as follows: 

First, early ^tectlon of breakdowms. I wish to call attention here to this 
point, that in tHS course of the operation of such a system of supervision of the 
health of employees It Is not only disease that Is discovered In workmen that 
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can be very easily detected and remedied by advice of a physician and change 
in the regime of the work. In the vast majority of cases it is absolutely neiea- 
sary that the worker quit work, and, as far as possible, abstinence from harm¬ 
ful practices and so on. Tliere is also reestaldisliinent of ilie health of tlu' 
worker. Of course. In a certain percentage of cases it means leave of absence 
for a certain time to repair the health of the worker. So early detection of 
tliese breakdowns is the first advantage. 

Second, early diagnosis of various diseases. Now, for Instance, it has been 
sliown that in a number of firms that had had no supervision of the health of 
the worker three or four years ago the only cases of tuberculosis that came to 
the surface were cases of advanced tuberculosis that could not be reimslleil, 
Willie in a number of tliese firms Hint had in oiierntlon the system of supervision 
of health of cmplo.vees during tlie last three years, at tlie present time, the 
vast majority of cases that are discovered are of the Incipient variety that can 
lie treated and cui'eil in a period of a few months and tlie working power re¬ 
established. 

Tlie third advantage of such a system is. ns I nientloned liefore, detection 
and control of sources of infection. It is ab.solutely Inipossitile to know the 
extent and source of Infection unless tliere is an iirrniigcnient for the detection 
of various kinds of diseases among the working people. 

The fourth, as I nientloned before, is the gradual appraisal of harmful con¬ 
ditions. As I stateil before, time and time again, certain diseases were preva¬ 
lent or certain diseases were discovered in certain departments of tlie firm that 
were entirely unknown to tlie owners of the tlrm, and for tills reason systematic 
su|H’rvlslon of tlie liealth of employees Is considered by our committee as very 
essential in connection with the prevention of the occupational diseases. 

I'Tfth, tliat, as I alluded lo before, the advantage of systematic suia-rvlslon 
of liealth of empioyccs is the gradual changing of tlic atlitudo of employees. 
For Instance, it has been sliown in .some firms, during tlie operation of this 
practice by the employers and tlie tienefit nssoidations, people who were work¬ 
ing and suffering from incipient diseases and a tew niontlis’ treatment in n 
sanitarium would iielp them, three years ago in quite a large percentage of 
cases workers wonlil not go, wlille at the end of tiie operation of siicli a system 
wltli sucli firms at the present time at least 80 or 90 per cent of file cases go to 
a sanitarium to take advantage of this offer tliat conies through the operation 
of tlie employers’ benefit association to which workers are contributors. 

Tlien, the next advantage is the high standard of health efliclency of the 
working people. 

And Hie last one, and prolialily one of the most important questions, stands 
liigh in tile eyes of Hie committee on factories, is the resulting better under¬ 
standing hetwmen the firm, tlie su[ierintenilents, and Hie employees. 

Now, this matter was sulimitted at tlie t arlous conferences of this committee 
and then summarized by representatives of this committee and also by repre- 
.sentatlves of Chicago firms at tlie la.st annual meeting of Hie National Associa¬ 
tion for the Studv and 1‘revention of Tuberculosis. And out of the deliberations 
tliat were held now- during tlie last tliree years by Imsiness men, superin¬ 
tendents of emplo.vee.s’ welfare associations, and ditferent Industrial positions, 
nurses, and otlier men and women Interested in tills work, it appears tliat Hie 
following arrangements prolialily are necessary in order to make this system 
of suiiervlsion of health of working people permanent and a just institution: 

First. Industrial slcknc.ss and Invalidity insurance, iirobably by Federal law . 

Second. A system of supervision of tlie IicalHi of tlie enipioy(H-s as a part, 
as an integral part, of tliis imlustriai sickness and invalidity insurance, I 
think it is the conviction of men that have made a study of this subject that 
unless systematic supervision of health of eniployi'es is made a part of indus¬ 
trial sickness and invalidity Insurance, then tlie cost of maintaining the sickness 
and invalidity Insurance would lie niiicli less tiiiin it waiuld tie iithicrwise. 

And that the third jioint that under such conditions the employee will be¬ 
come not only the recipient of certain assistance that is extended to him in tlie 
case of Illness by certain benevolent firms, but he would become also the ad¬ 
ministrator, one of the administrators, of Hie insurance funds, and cons<*qucntly 
this will lead to a better understanding between employers and employees. 

This represents in a lirlef way just wliut I wlsli to present to tlie committee, 
and I hope that the statement was not too long. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you; Mr. Lennon says he would like to ask you a 
question. Dr, Sachs. 
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Commtasloner Lennon. Not exactly a question particularly; I want to pub¬ 
licly commend the work that you and your society has done for humanity. I 
am very familiar for an outsider, and it gives me great satisfaction to say that 
you and your conimlttet'.s have done excellent work—a work that deserves to 
be given credit. That Is all. 

Commissioner Gakketbon. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson. 

ComniLssioner Gabbktson. Doctor, from your experience with the corelatlon 
of disease and labor, if you feel free to express the opinion, I would like to know 
whether you consider any einidoyer has the right to employ people under in¬ 
sanitary conditions—the moral right to? 

Dr. Sachs. I would say that he has no moral right. 

Coinndssioner Gabsetson. Do you believe that It Is an obligation that rests 
upon the employer to furnish proiR-rly healthful quarters for the performance of 
the work that he requires of his men? 

Dr. SACtLS. I don’t understand your question. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Do you believe that It Is an obligation that rests 
upon the employer to furnish proper sanitation and other similar appliances? 

Dr. Sachs. I wouhi say that we believe that there should he mhdmum hy¬ 
gienic requirements for various forms of Industry. And In connection with 
this. If 1 may he permitted to say, that we believe also that this Nation ought 
lo have a department of health that would formulate such minimum hygienic 
requirements for various Industries. 

Comml.s.sioner Gaubetson. And make them an absolute lequirement ? 

Dr. Sachs. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. That Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that all, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Chairman Wai sh. I'linl Is all. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Sachs. I wish t(. It'ave this lhanding papers to the chairman]. 

Chairman Walsh. Thank you very much. That is fine. Doctor. 

(The iiai)er.s so presented were marked “ Exhibit .No. 1, Witness Tlieodore H. 
Sadis, .luly 25, 19J4 ’’; “ Exhibit No. 2 ” ; and “ Exhibit No. 3." 

Sachs’s Exhiiiit No. 1, pamphlet entitleil “ Examination of Employees for 
Tuberculosis,” publishetl by the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, and Sachs’s 
Exhiiiit No. 2, pamphlet entitled ” Miaiical Examination of Employees,” a 
syniiioslum before the advisory council of the National A.ssociatlon for the 
Prevention of Tuherculosis, Washington, D. C., May 7 and 8, 1914, were sub¬ 
mitted in printed form. Sachs’s Exhibit No. 3 will be found under the heading 
of “Exhibits.”) 


XESTIUONT OF JOHN D. HIBBABD—Beoalled. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hibbard, you may continue where you left off last night. 

Mr. Hibhaiu). I think 1 hud Just completed talking about B of your fourth 
question. O and D on your list refer to piecework or day wages, relative merits 
of both systems—premium or bonus systems. I haven’t very much to say about 
that, for the simple reason that the association Itself has no control of the 
manner of payment or the conditions under which work Is done. That depends 
very materially on the character of the work; some lend thenrselves to piece¬ 
work and others do not. The only condition—or, at any rate, so far ns my 
offlclul connection with the members of our association Is concerned—the only 
thing that Is Inslstetl ui«)n is that the wages shall be rea.sonable and fair for 
the conditions In the locality and that, as I suggested ye-sterday, the hours 
should also be reasonable. 

In other words, the association has no direct control over either of those two 
Items—sanitation of shops or factories. We are doing everything In our power 
to bring the character of a shop of the members of the Bs.sociatlon up to the 
grade that Is to-day recogulseti as being proper; that for the reason, as I also 
stated yesterday, that these are frequent causes of labor dlfBcuItles, labor 
complaints, and that It results later in trouble: and we have an inspector— 
sanitation and safety Insjiector—who inspects the shops of our members, whose 
reports of the State factory Inspector or the inspector of the Insurance company. 
Many of our naimbers are Insured against accident in insurance companies who 
are Inspected by Insurance Inspectors, but our own examinations, I believe, are 
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more thorough than even those. Very frequently the factory Inspector Is a 
political creature, and the Inspections are not always what they ought to be. 

I want to diverge just a little bit there, perhaps. I think that many of us 
realize that the employer of several years back was not a philanthropist. He 
represented an opportunity to do a great many things that should have betai 
done. A great many of the Improvements that have been brought about in shop 
conditions, sanitation and safety, child laltor, sweatshops, and unreasonable hours 
have been brought about very materially and very largely due to the efforts of 
unions. I do not believe, however, that proper crtHlli Is given at the present 
time to the manufacturer and employer who to-day realizes he has been taught, 
as all the public has been taught, as union men have bwn taught, as we all 
have been taught, that these conditions as they used to exist were not proper, 
aial he is just as good a citizen, he Is just ns humane an individual, and just as 
much Interested In the Improvement of conditions as are any of the rest of us. 
Individually they are just as high a type of men as you can And anywhere else, 
and I merely wanted to make this point, that to-day the employers of the country 
are not given the ereilit which they slionld be given for really honestly and 
sincerely assisting these betterment movements. 

Your next que.slton was In regard to compensation in case of accident. 

The association is on record In favor of compensatory legislation, and In cer¬ 
tain Slates memi)ers of otir association have been on file State boards that have 
furnished such legislation. We are in favor of compensatory legislation. 

G. Curd-Index system of keeping personal record of employees: The national 
oflice keet)S no record of men. We have on Ale always applications for emiiloy- 
ment of various kinds from sboj) superintendents and foremen down. But there 
is no systematic record kej>t. Tliere are some 14 brunches of the National Metal 
Trades’ Association In various cities tliat do have tlieir labor bureaus, anti 
tliose labor bureaus do keep records of men of etllclency and whore they are 
emiiloyed. lit some Instances, or in some particular cases, the record may show 
whether they are union men or not: but they do not do it in all cases. And, as 
pointed out ye.sterday, the mere fact that a man is a uidon man does not neces¬ 
sarily deprive him of having employment. I will say tins, that there arc Indi¬ 
vidual cases wliere trouble Ims been so constant—just one I’ontlnunl round of 
pleasure—that some individual members do not care to have union men In their 
employ. That Is true. But so far as the association—that Is, the machinery of 
tile association—its local bureau, or its local ttle index, or Its record of men 
being used in any way to discriminate against tlie uidou men, except In cases or 
particular Instances that I have mentloneii, it is not so. 

Blacklisting of agitators: I do not want a man in my employ who Is not loyal 
to me. I do not care whether it is in the slioii or in the foreman’s or suiierln- 
temlent’s position or in the oflice. M(a'eover, I do not believe that anyone who 
interferes with the ordinary routine of business i.s a ver.v deslrai>le employee. I 
should object just as much to a religious fanatic who took my time and my pay 
to exploit his views as I would a labor agitator, perhaps. But, at any rate. If a 
man is an objectionable employee I don’t want Idm, If I <'an llml out who he Is 
I will let him go. 

Now, so far as there being any systematic record, or au.v blacklist, there is 
none In existence that I know of or ever heard of. 

Attitude of trade-unions in regard to three or four items: 

First, restriction of output: We are oi)posed to it. and It exists. I don’t know 
what more I can say. 

Chairman Walsh. You are opposed to It? 

Mr. Hibbauo. We are opposed to It, but It does exist. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Hibbard. Exl.sts in certain trades and certain conditions; certain places 
more than others. But I don’t believe that any sane man who Is familiar with 
the trade or In busine.ss would for one moment gainsay the fact that there Is a 
very material amount of restriction of outimt. 

Limitation of apprentices: The apprentice question Is a very hard one. We 
are laboring under the difficulty of not having skllleii labor enough. In my own 
shop, which I operated some years ago. but am not now actively engaged In 
operating, there was not a place where I could properly put a boy. I had noth¬ 
ing to teach him. My shop could not have taken an apprentice with any degree 
of fairness to the boy himself. We had no apprentices. I can conceive of other 
places where a large number of boys could be taught trades, and taught very 
properly. I think that Is very largely a question of conditions and of particular 
cases. 1 don’t believe there Is any God-given ratio of 5 to 1 or 60 to 1, or any 
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Other ratio that determlDes what should 1)0 a rule as to how many apprentices 
should be employed under any and all conditions. 

Standardization of wages: I believe that that la Impossible, for the reason 
that, so far as my own iissoclatlon—and, by the way, must of my remarks 
naturally are referring to the trades and conditions that I know about, and what 
they may happen to be In some others, I don't know; I am not attempting to say. 
But conditions vary so in different cities In different trades that I don’t believe 
It would lK> a possible thing for our association to agree to a standard wage. I 
think that would have to be more determined by the character of the business 
and, as I say, the location. 

There is one point tloit I want to mention here before I forget it. In all dis¬ 
cussion of employers one Is very apt to picture In his mind the big employing 
Institutions, large business, and forget—and he forgets and does not know that 
a condition of affairs exists In this country which few people realize. 

I have some notes here from the last census. 

.An l•xamlnntlon of some 286,.')00 employers. In such lines ns ours, employing 
G.dOO.OdO workers: Of the people who did their own work, the little tailor, the 
tinsmith, or the cariHiiiter, who have less—might be who had no employee at 
all; was engaged In trade and doing the work himself, there were 27,712. 
Those that employed from 1 to 5 wage earners, 136,289 ; 6 to 20, 57,196. In 
other worils, 81 per cent of all the employers In this country In certain lines 
employed less than 20 employees. Only two-tenths of 1 per cent employed over 
1,000 workmen. 

1 think that gives people a little different mental picture of things. In the 
legislation in regard to compulsory compensation, minimum wage, we are apt, 
possibly, in our efforts to hit the big fellow, but In going for the big fellow we are 
liittlng the little fellow at the same time. A large corporation or a large busi- 
ne.ss with a wide field of operation and with a very large capital can adjust 
itself to new conditions very ntuch easier than the little bit of a fellow up on 
Milwaukee Avenue, who has the department store to contend with, high rent, 
and is prohably only making a very reasonable living. If his conditions are 
materially increased—If bis expenses are materially increased—he is the one 
that suffers. But he Is 80 per cent. He Is 80 per cent of the employers. 

I cun conceive that the big department store on State Street could not 
want anything better than a minimum-wage law In Illinois, which wonhl 
make it almost Impossihle for the little employer up on Milwaukee Avenue or 
on Arehi-r Avenue or Cottage drove .Vvenne to ilo business. That is one of 
the objections, as T .see It, to tills stnndarillzatlou of wages ns applied to my 
own case, as refers more particularly to the lines of trade and the location. 

Boycott on material: The boycott is an extremely dangerous weapon; It is a 
powerful weapon, anil I had tliat In mind yesterday when I .spoke about the 
union being under some form of Hovernment suix'rvlslon or control, because, 
so far as the pulilic is concerned, it does not distinguish; it can’t distinguish; 
It rarely learns tlie facts. It gets an ex parte statement of conditions, and as 
to wlielher the employee shall be supported or the employer shoidd be sup- 
portisl in a given instance Is rarely accurately determined by the public, who 
knows nothing whatever about the facts. 

Therefore, where Irreiinrahle damage can be done to the individual or to busi¬ 
ness, 1 believe that before a boycott is permitted there .should be some control 
of the situation. 

Closed shop: AVell. I am opposed to It. Our association is opposwl to It. 
And it sis'lls. In the last analysis, to our mind, ns the result of experience, limi¬ 
tation and higher cost, and the public pays the iiill. 

The attitude of our association toward strikes, sympathetic strikes: Well, I 
think i)osslbly what I said about boycotting might np|)ly to sympathetic strikes. 
It Is also a powerful weapon and. If to be used, ought to be under some form of 
control. The main objw tion to it being that it rarely concerns Itself with the 
primary bssue, with the reid difflculty, the start of the whole trouble—that Is, 
the dispute In the first Instance. 

Picketing, peaceful and otherwise: I do not know what peaceful picketing 
means. I know what the wonls any, hut they convey absolutely no idea to my 
mind. I know I have never seen any. Picketing. If It la picketing, is coercion 
and threat. If It is not that. It is not picketing. That is my experience. 

Boycotting I have already spoken about. 

Violence: Unfortunate, and It Is only too common. I heard what Mr. Mnl- 
lenbnch said heW yesterday about the human clement, human nature; the 
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fiplit thot perhaps Is Inevitable; and also his point that violenre or forre was 
the only weapon at the hand of the workmen, whereas possibly the employer 
hud money or power to brlns about legislation or anything else, while the 
union had to resort to force. That may be true. We may Imth be cnlpahle. 
We may both be to blame. There may be cases of Individual employers who 
have Instigated trouble. I have heard of some. As a matter of fact, a good 
friend of mine, a big employer, told me that he bellevisl in one instance the 
employer had done such a thing. But it Is simply absurd on the face of it to 
claim that employers begin violence. It means expense; it means trouble; it 
means a notoriety and publicity he do<‘3 not dralre and does not want, ami Is 
harmful; It hurts his business. I personally never heard of an employer who 
started out to shoot up his men because they went out on a strike. Personally 
1 don’t know of a single case of violence started by the employer. There 
may be; I don’t know. Well, I say I don’t know, I may have heard of this 
one case I will refer to. 

In the nature of the case what happens? My men go out on a strike; right 
or wrong, good cuase or bad cause, I am at fault or they arc at fault; waiving 
all those questions, I try to get men to go to work; I find men who will go to 
work. I know' perfectly well that unless I protect those men that they will be 
harmed; there is a moral obligation on me ns an employer to take care of my 
men, and violence results. 

Now, it is a sad commentary that such things as Butte, the northern peninsula, 
t’olorado—these awful Industrial wars—take place, and tliere is going to 1 h> some 
way found to handle them. Our present conditions aren’t stable. The result of 
all this turmoil and all this commotion is going tolrn a relation between employer 
and employee that is much hotter and much liner than we know. There may be 
crimes of employers, and doubtless are, but that is a particular crime that is 
mil a crime of the employer; that Is the crime of a union, this particular topic. 

Opinion regarding extent and cause of industrial unrest: Well, they are 
general. They are very complex, I <lo not helieve we can explain them on the 
groumi of $3 a day or SS.-IO a day, or .$3 a day and $4 a day; I don’t helieve 
money is the measure of contentment or happiness. If we all receive to¬ 
morrow .$100 more a month than we are getting now, or $.’>00 more a month 
to-morrow I don’t helieve that wmuld settle our dlllicultles or our unrest. It 
may he JIrn Hill’s version—the cost of high living. We arc extravagant; w<i 
are desirous of doing what other people do; we are extravagant in our atito- 
mohiles; w'e are extravagant in our movies and our hats and clothes and 
pretty much everything we do. Whether these or all or any of them are 
elements of the prohlem I do not know', h\lt I don't helieve In a word we can 
possihly attempt to say wtiat the causes of our social unrest are, ami as for 
me, if I have any suggestion in regard to constructive mea.sures, I don’t know 
of any panacea that is going to get ns out of all this trouhle. However, I 
wish I knew something that I could suggest, I think, so far as the em- 
liloyer Is concerned, there has hetm and there must continue to he a more 
sympathetic feeling in regard to his men. He has got to make his shoji safer 
and more sanitary; he has got to realize that short hours are coming and 
higher wages are’going to he paid, just so far as the law of economics will 
let us go. 

1 think on the part of the unions that there must he a gi'cnter resjionsihility, 
perhaps this Government supervision of some sort that I have suggested. And 
the improvement in the union or the corrections of ahusi' must come from Inside. 
They must come from the unions themselves. We people on the outside can 
scrap and fight and suggest things, and suggest legislation, and all that sort of 
thing, hut the real w'ork is up to the officers themselves to clean out their own 
bodies, as they are trying. I believe, to do in Ghicago at the present time. And 
on the part of all of us there must be more intelligent and more sympathetic 
regard for the other people’s wishes and rights. 

Mr, Thompson. You have given apparently a good dcid of thought anil a 
good deal of your life to the labor problem, as commissioner for the metal 
trades association. Is it your opinion that, generally speaking, the organization 
of workingmen Into unions has helped or hurt his ixiaitlon In industry? 

Mr. Htbbard. I should say there was not any question but that the fact that 
the position of the man—the position of the workingman in generid—has been 
help^ by his union; yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that is because of his organization in unions? 

Mr. Hibbard. Undoubtedly. 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, nssuiniiig that the American workingman realizes that 
fact, as you realize It, do you think that the Idea of organization Is going to 
grow or is going to die off in his mind 1 
Mr. Hiubabd. Well, I don’t believe It Is going to die off. 

Mr. Thompson. If he would use the same Intelligence that we expect an 
ordinary business man to use, he would say, as you have said, “ This has been 
a good thing, we ought to keep It up,” would he not? 

Mr. HinuAiin. I should think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, If other people In the ranks of the employers should 
realize, us you realize, that the union has been a good thing for the worklug- 
iiiaii, don’t .vou think that they would make the deduction that the union has 
probably come to stay in Industrial life? 

Mr. Hibiiabo. Oh, I don’t hear anybody argue that It has not, or I don’t come 
In contact with those who believe that It has not. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, assuming that the union, Mr. Hibbard, has come to 
stay In our Industrial life, do you think that in that case, speaking generally 
now for Ihe moment, that collective bargaining Is a bad or a good thing? You 
can answer that In your own way; I am not asking you for yes or no. 

Mr. UniBABU. Mr. Thompson, I am not here to evade any question. I realize 
that I have certain Ideas, and I want to help you all I can; and If I can be of 
any assistance to the commission that Is what I am here for. I am not here to 
exploit any particular notion. As I told you, I haven’t any. There are certain 
dlfliculties aiul certain abuses that we run Into that we are opposed to, and will 
coiitlnui' to ot)pose. 

I said yesterday that there was one stage of my life there where for a year 
I fought us hard as any man could fight among my own people, on our own side 
of the fence, for a collective-bargaining agreement, as men In this room know; 
that I was forced out of that position for simply the cause, as I have pointed 
out, that so fur I have yet to find where the fluctuations, economic fluctuations 
can be iKuireubly taken care of. Now, whether that is because there Is not 
enough of fiber behind the other side of the agreement, I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. What I was trying to do, Mr. Hibbard, was to see whether 
your objection to collective bargaining, as you have stated, was fundamental 

to the thing itself or rather to certain phases of collective bargaining- 

Mr. Hibbabd. Oh, I cun answer Hint, I think, very frankly. It Is not. It Is 
not fundamental. As you know, our own assi>clntlon, this Chicago Metal Trade 
Association, In the first place that I know about, that was not alflllated with 
the national tra<les, the National Metal Trades Association; It has trle<l It; the 
National Founders’ Association tried It, Intllcatlng all those people bellevetl 
In the theory of collective bargaining, and I do not know but now you will 
find most of the men would say, “ Why, yes; theoretically I believe in It all 
right, but practically here are certain stejcs In the thing that have always 
fallen down.” I think I can honestly say that In a different condition of affairs 
that I would be In favor of collective bargaining. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, a.ssumlug, then, that unionism has come to stay—the 
organization of workingmen—and that fundamentally and on the right basis 
collective bargaining Is a proper method to deal with such a situation, would 
you believe that the work of this commission should be directed toward har¬ 
monizing these fundamental propositions to our present Industrial life so that 
they may be carried out and brought about with the least friction to Industry? 
Mr. Hibbabd. I think that would he fine work. 

Mr. Thompson. W’ell, wouldn’t that be the natural direction In which a mind 
looking at It from a practical standpoint, must work? 

Mr. Hibbard. I should think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other directions that you would think that 
we ought to go, Mr. Hibbard, and explore? 

Mr, Hibb.vrd. Well, tlmt will keep you busy for a while. 

Mr. Thomicson. I think so. but it might be you think other things are more 
Important, for Instance, in the industrial problem? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, no; I think that you are right on the most important thing 
that .vou can tackle right there. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, going to the question of violence Just a few moments 
Mr. Hibbard, do you believe that It can be fairly stated that the general atti¬ 
tude of the American workingman, a.s he Is gathered together in these organiza¬ 
tions, Is for the purpose of committing violence? 

Mr. Hibbard. no; I would not claim that a minute. 
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Mr. Thompson. Don’t yon believe that he, as the average American cltl- 
len, would prefer to gain hU objects by peaceful and ordinary methods? 

Mr. Hibbabd. No question", if you ask me; I believe that the workmen In the 
city of Chicago belonging to the various unions In the city of Chicago—I am 
now referring to outside my own trade—building trades—on the average are 
Just as good citizens as I am or you, that want the laws obeyed Just the same 
as .vou and 1 want them obeyed or anybody else, that they are In every par¬ 
ticular Just as patriotic. Just as good citizens as we. I should say, offhand, 
yea, beyond any question. But there Is a machine, as there sometimes Is In 
politics, that operates the thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I was leaving out for the moment, Mr. Hibbard- 

Mr. Hibbabd. Now, I was going to say that as a similar case, exactly In the 
same way, while the rank and file of any particular union bi>yond any question 
are good citizens, the powers that be sometime.s plan ami do things that I don’t 
believe the rank and file would stand for If they knew all the facts. 

Mr. Thompson. I am leaving out for the present consideration. Mr. Hibbard, 
tliose cases of violence which apparently as we get them In the newspaiierg 
are premeditated acts of little coteries or leaders or politicians; I am taking 
tile general strike as It occurs over the country wtiere hundreds and thousands 
of men are out of work, and wliere under the law as it exists to-day the em¬ 
ployer, we will say, seeks to replace them by otlier workers which the people 
on strike generally call scabs. Now, violence has often occurretl. If we may 
iH'lleve the reports. In those cases. Would you .say In those cases that that 
violence Is the result of a coterie of men, or I'ather It grows out of the situation 
Itself? 

Mr. Hibbard. Undoubtedly tlicre are a goo<l many cases where It grows out 
of the situation. Those are tlie kinds of sporadic things, however, that we 
could overlook. I do not think they are either serious or extended. It Is the 
systematic violence tliat I have in mind. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Mr, Hibbard, arc there records that we can get that 
have l)een compiled by your association or l>y otlier employers’ associations 
In this country which would give us evidence, except in perhaps thi'se small 
coterie eases I speak of, that violence has lieen premeditated and carrleti on In 
a wholesale manner? 

Mr. Hiubard. Our as.soclation has no such record, liut I can refer you to 
various cities whose criminal calendars will give you the names of all the 
people that you want. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Is tliere anywhere that you know any records kept 
that we could have access to that would help the commission? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Right there- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). In studying this- 

Mr. Hibbard (Interrupting). Itiglit there I can give you one particular city. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean, that tlie criminal court records would 
show it, or what? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes; and the details of tlie case and tlie whole history. Our 
association keeps no such record. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the only source of Information Is this you have stateil? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Hibbard, in reference to the question of picketing, 
a good deal has been said on this subject pro and con. Theoretically, the right 
to peaceful picketing, I presume, must be extended, as the right to collective 
bargaining. Why, In your opinion, is pi'aceful picketing impossible? Do you 
believe that In all cases there Is a systematic attempt to use violence wher¬ 
ever a strike occurs? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Mr. Thompson, what It may lie In the restaurant business I 
don't know. I have had no experience. But It would take more than the 
average amount of nerve for you to go Into a plant where we have a strike on 
that Is picketed. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that brings up and Is allied to this question of violence. 
As I understood you, you believe that where violence occurs, Just because of 
the fact that men are out on a strike and others take their places, you said 
that was sporadic. 

Mr. Hibbabd. Oh, I said It might be. There might he cases. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, In your opinion, then. In most of the strikes of tlie 
country, so much so as to be said to be the general proposition, there is an or¬ 
ganized effort at Intimidation and violence? 

Mr. Hibbabd. In my experience; yes. 
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Mr Thompson. Well, why <io you believe that, leaving out now, we will say, 
certain lines of trade In large cities, taking the country over. In manufacturing 
plants why do you believe that this large body of law-abiding citizens of work¬ 
ingmen would countenance so generally, as you say, violent picketing, so much 
so as to make the name of i)eacefnl picketing an absolute nonentity? I mean 
<leserlbe a situation which does not exist. 

Mr IIiBBAKD. I will atlc-nipt to tell a story. We used to have here In town a 
steam fitter that worked for us by the name of Barney. Barney was a good 
fellow, a good friend of iidne. I said, “Barney, why Is It you have such a 
widking delegate as you have here In the city of Chicago?” I said, “I know 
you, and I know .Tim, and I know Dun, and the other fellows, and you are a 
decent lot. This walking delegate don’t represent you.” “ Well,” he says, “ Mr. 
Hibbard, you believe, don’t you, that If the people of the city of Chicago had 
the chance to vote for what was right and what was wrong, a good principle 
or a bad principle, that they would choose the right, wouldn’t they? That they 
would elect good men rather than bad?” I said, “Yes.” He says, “You show 
me why you have that bunch at the City Hall and I will tell you why we have 
our walking delegate.” 

In other words, Mr. Thompson, to answer your question direct, the con¬ 
trol Isn’t in the hands of the many. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chalrntan Walsh. Mr. O’ConrH'il would like to ask y<m some quc-stlons. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand you are not now In the manufactur¬ 
ing business? 

Mr. IlmnAKD. No, sir. 

flonimissioner O’Connell. Not an employer? 

Mr. IIiBBABD. No, sir. I have been coininlssloner for about a year or a little 
more. 

Commissioner O’Connct.i- There are about 700 firms, you say, holding mem¬ 
bership In the National Metal Trades Association? 

Mr. Hibbabo. Ye.s, air. 

Commissioner fl’CoNNEi.i. How many linns approximately In the United 
Stales that would be eligible to membership in the national association? 

Mr. IIiuBARn. That I haven’t any idea of knowing. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. One hundred thousand? 

Mr. IliBBAKU. Why, you see any man who employs machinists or pattern 
makers or b\iff<>rs or polishers even though employing only one or two, would 
be eligible. I haven’t any figures. It might be as many as you state; I don’t 
know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose you have 5 per cent of the eligible 
firms In tlie country in the association? 

Mr. IlmiiARii. I’erhaps I can put it this way, which will be of more value: 
About a year ago, unfortunately not so at the present time, but about a year 
ago the total number of employers on the pn.v roll of the entire association, I 
think, was ■’llO.dOO to RIC.IXIO men. Now, how that ratio will Jibe up with the 
total number of employi-es in the country I can’t tell you, but It must be a 
pretty reasonable per cent of the total productive force. It Is not anywhere as 
large ns the manufacturers’ association or a great many others. 

Commissioner O’Connell. My Idea in asking j'ou the question Is because of a 
statement made of the per cent of orgnnlze<l workmen and of the per cent of 
unorgaidzed workmen In the country. Some estimates being something very low 
and otlu'rs very fair and so on. 

Mr. HinsAiin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Now. Mr. Hibbard, I understood you yesterday, 
and I have tlie verbatim testimony before me here, to say your first break with 
the union here was ijwnuse of a certain situation that arose In which the leaders 
had agreed to a certain proposition of the employers here but could not force 
their union to accept it. 

Mr. Hibbabk. I did not sa.v—T don’t believe—correct me If I am wrong-—I 
don’t believe I said the union officials had agreed, but I said I thought they 
agreed with us that It was the proper thing to do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Hibbarb. And they were going to use their influence to bring the union 
around to their viewpoint. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you believe the officials. It they were In perfect 
accord with your association’s Ideas—that they should have the power or be In 
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the position to Influence the membership to occept something they thought 
was right and the membership thought was wrong? 

Mr. Hibbard. Well, you very frequently would have to delegate a l■ommltte<■ 
to act for you. A committee may or may not carry out the Individual wishes 
of everybody, but In that particular Instance the employers who were there 
present were quallfled and did bind all the other meinhers of the association. 
And what would have been agreed to by them would have been blmllng on the 
association. They would have had to live up to It or else get out. 

Commissioner O’CONNKi.t,. Now. does the National Metal Trades Association 
have within Its make-up an organization of employees, of workmen? 

Mr. Hibbard. Not as I understand your question; no, sir. It dm*s not. It 
has an office force. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Oh, yes; 1 understand. But, for Instance, do you 
organize, or maintain a force of men trained for the puriwse of taking the 
plaws of strikers or workmen when they go out on a strike? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have not maintained sometime In their his¬ 
tory an organization of that character? 

Mr. Hibbard. Not that I know of, Mr. O’Connell. I do not believe that they 
have. Men of that kind are ordinarily obtained because we have known of a 
certain man having been on another Job, or by advertising or in some other 
way. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.i.. Arc there not membership cards or cards of some 
character, preferential cards given to workmen that give them prefereme of 
employment in the various shops of the companies holding memberships In 
your association? 

Mr. Hibbard. If a man has been faithful during a strike on a Job, been 
decent, a good workman, sober and Industrious, after he is. through with his 
work we have In some Instances given a card. I do not believe there are a great 
many of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t there a jirize or a premium or a present of 
some kind given to men—or a bound volume or a book or something of that 
1 ind—given to men because of their loyalty to the National Metal Trades Asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Hiuhvrd. I think there have been; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you a copy of such a book? 

Mr. Hibbard. I have not. I could get you one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you furnish the commission with one of them? 

Mr. Hibbard. I will be very glad to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you furnish the commission with .samples of 
your employment lists, applications for employment, and a statement of the 
methods the applicant goes through seeking employment? 

Mr. Hibbard. What Is your question? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want the various forms anil applications that are 
handed to workmen seeking employment In the shoiis or at your office; all forms 
In connection with the matter of employment. 

Mr. Hibbard. I will be very glad to furnish them to the commission. Allow 
me to say, to point out, however, as I said yesterday, the national office carries 
no employment bureau of any kind. We have no such forms or cards there. 
There Is no uniform or standard In the 14 different branches. We exercise no 
control except a very general control over them. We do not specify their forms, 
and each Individual secretary has one which suits him. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you furnish those In Chicago? 

Mr. Hibbard. The Chicago branch? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Chicago branch. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Hibbard, In the case of a strike at the plant of 
one of your members, what does your association do to be of service to your 
member? 

Mr. Hibbard. Presupposing all the time that the cause of the .strike Is Just and 
fair and It Is one that the ns.soclation will undertake to handle—we don’t handle 
any old thing, you know; a man must come into court with clean hands; he must 
have a good cause. A good cause to our ndnd, for Instance, an absolute claim 
for unionism of the shop. That we light. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, In that case? 
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Mr. Hiboabd. The meinher l.s entltle<l—if the men go out, the association la 
under obligation to furnish him seven-tenths of the number of men which he 
reports In that department of the uasoclatlon. 

Commissioner O’Connki.t.. And in a tinunelal way, what do they do? 

Mr, IIiBn.vBu. Why, tlmt Is about all—that Is, they place the men In the shop 
and start them going. 

Comndssioner O’Oonnbi.i,. Do they furulsli him capital to keep his business 
running? 

Mr. Hibbabd. No; no. TIint they may have done so In Individual cases I do 
not know, but there is no obligation in the constitution, by obligation, that they 
shall do so. I know In that 11H)4 Chicago strike we had a good many weak 
sisters, and there were some of tlio.se that were helped along In their pay roll 
by some of the members of the association. That Is not part of the National 
Metal Trades A.ssoclatlon. 

Cominl.sHloner D'Connell.. Supposing there was a general strike occurred for 
reduction of hours. Increase In wages, any general thing that would affect the 
shops pretty miieli alike, against the members of your asso<;tatlon, would you 
permit one of your members to withdraw at any time during that controversy 
with a clear curd from your association? 

Mr. IIibrakd. He has a right to resign at any time he desires. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. Would you think lie was doing a justifiable thing 
In resigning under a situation of that kind? 

Mr. lIiBBtuD. Well, wi- keep reverting to our old topic of discussion—that is. 
the old Cliicugo situation. At one time, you might remember, there was one 
man went out to wlioni we did not feel very kindly at that time. He was tlie 
only one we lo.st. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Do your members put up a bond of any character 
to secure their memliersliip in the faithful performance of their allegiance to the 
constitution and hy-IawsV 

Mr. UiniiARD. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you read this piece that is published this 
morning In tlie Manufacturers’ News—tlie hut manufacturers’ agreement 
upheld? 

Mr. Ilian\im. I liave not seen that; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The case of the lialters’ association suing one of 
their nieiiiliers for a claim of $5,000 for quitting tlie association during tlie 
strike of the as.soclation. The ease Is upheld by the court witli the approxlntate 
amount of funds of $75,000 In sight for the association from firms that have 
wltlidrawn from tlie organization. Did .voiir association attempt to deal In that 
tvay with your members who withdrew 

Mr. Hibiurd. No, sir. I say that I haven’t seen that article. I have not. 
But now tliat you mention the case and the point, I believe the case was decided 
on this tlieory: If you and I agree to do a certain thing, it is a crime for some¬ 
body else to try to induce either one of us to violate that contract. If I agree 
with you that I will run an oinm shop. If you do, an.vthing that is done in con¬ 
travention to tliat contract, as I understand it, is liable to result In trouble. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, if two men agree to go on a strike for a cer¬ 
tain thing with CRch other, for an Increase of wages or some other thing, In 
which they are interested- 

Mr. Hibbabd. And I try to Induce one of them to go back? 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you tried to Induce one of them to go back- 

Mr. Hibbabd. I would iiroliably he trying to make them break their contract 
and be amenable to law myself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You think you would Ite liable for damages In 
doing that? 

Mr. Hibbabd. I think I might under that decision. However, I am not a 
lawyer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Neitlier am I. 

Mr. Hibbabd. Tliat Is a layman’s guess. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Neitlier am I. but I think we have dealt In a num¬ 
ber of cases together and understand what we are talking about. Did you hear 
Mr. Plez, the president of the I,ink Belt? 

Mr. Hibbabd. I wasn’t here; no, sir. And I only saw what was In the 
paper. 

Commlssiqnfr (Jabbetson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other cfnestlons? 

Commissioner Qabbbtson. Tes. 
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Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gnrrotson ha.s some questions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. You made a statement a few minutes bro that 
might have a very broad Inference to be drawn from It. You made the state¬ 
ment that the employer of 10 years ago was not a philanthropist. Do you 
mean by that every enn>loyer of to-day Is one? 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh. 

Mr. Hibbard. No, sir; he Is very much better, though, and la a very much 
broader-minded man, with more milk of human kindness In him than he had 10 
years ago. 

Commissioner Garretson. You said this result was produced In some degn>e 
by the activities of the union or agitation of the union and along various 
Hues- 

Mr. Hibbard. You mean tho.se various things I 1 bought have been corrected? 

Commissioner Garretson. The betterments that have taken place In the shops 
of the employer. 

Jlr. Hibbard. Ye-s; I think very largely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then the union is lo la* credited with iiilssloniiry 
worl( in that direction? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Coininissioner Garretson. You read from a census stateinent lo tiie effect 
that there were only two-lentlis of 1 per cent of employers that employeil over 
a tliousand men. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssioner Garuei.son. What proportion of the men employeil are em¬ 
ployed liy Hint two-tentlis of 1 per cent? 

Mr. Hibbard. As I reineniber, the 80 per cent tiait I llrst mentioned employed 
14.7 per cent. 

Commissioner Garretson. Kighty-one per cent of employers- 

Mr. Hibbard. Only employ aliout 1.5 per ct'iit. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Fifteen per cent of tlie workers. 

Mr. Hibbard. Tlie two-tenths per cent employ 15 per cent of the workmen. 
In other -vords, tlie two-tenths per cent employing over 1,0(KI men employ as 
many as the 81 per cent. 

Commiss.oner Garretson. As many as the 81 per cent lielow? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes; at tliat particular moment I hud more In my mind the 
effect of legislation of one kind and another on the employer. 

Commissioner (4abret,son. Hut what was the origin of the legislation and 
what was its purpose, for the employee or for the eniplo.ver7 

Mr. Hibbard. You mean- 

Commis.sloner Garret.son (Interrupting). Sanitary and humanitarian legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr. Hibbard. Oh, undoubtedly for the workmen. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore the proportion of employers affected by 
It is not really generic, but the proportion of employees? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes; but my own theory would be that In those plants that 
hire men there were certain vicious cases, of which we all know, but my own 
Impression is In the larger plants the sanitary conditions were better. In our 
own practice, we find the shops that have to be Jacked up the hardest are those 
not so large. The big shops, the good shops, are sanitary and well lighted and 
gocal air and all that sort of thing. 

Coininissioner Garretson. In other words. In the big shops the union, 
through the force of members and number of members, can exercise an Influence 
It can’t in the small shop, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes; that statement Is true; but I don’t see what bearing It has 
on what I said just before. 

Commissioner Garretson. The amount of pressure that they put on the em¬ 
ployer to better conditions is more than in the Industries that are small? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes. You said a moment ago that I left a statement open to 
broad Interpretation. Now, you are—you are Inferring the only corrections 
made in the shop was due to the force of the union. But that is not true. 

Commissioner GARREnrsoN. I grant yon that Is not true, but according to your 
own testimony they did build the fire. 

Mr. Hibbard. Beg pardon? 

Commissioner Garretson. They built the fire that put the pot to boiling. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 
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As a matter of fact, 


Coniniissloner Gabuetson. You operate no employment bureau In the National 
Metal Trades? 

Mr. Hibbabd. Not from the national offlce. . 

Commissioner Gabbei'son. Are the majority of your members also members 

of the N. A. M.? , . X ,, 

Mr IIiimABi). I don’t know that, but I should say no. 

I am quite sure no. There may be individual members. 

Commissioner (;akkkt.son. But such of them as are could avail themselves 
of the employment aiteiiey of that Imstltutlon, could they not? 

Mr. Hibbabu. That I don't know. . 

Commissioner Gabiietso.n. Have you seen the testimony of the director of 

that agi-ncy? 

Mr. IIiBBAUD. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. You use<l the statement that a boycott Is a 
damterous weapon. , 

.Mr. IliDBAim. I’erhaps I should have said a powerful weapon. It Is danger¬ 
ous unless advisedly used. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. Do you believe It Is equally a dangerous weapon 
regardless of where it Is <llrecte<l and Is equally a vicious weapon? 

Mr. IliBBABi). A 10-Inch gun Is a dangerous weapon. I am not talking about 
what you point it at. . . • . a,,. 

Commissioner (iMtBCTsoN. Then a boycott of men on account of union affllla- 
tlons is finally vicious with—us a boycott If directed against manufacturers? 
Mr lliBBARO. 1 am not In favor of such a boycott as that. 

Cominisslonor fi \bbet.son. Does It not exist absolutely In a large number 
of simps In tile country? 

Mr. HiBBAUi). 1 didn’t get that. What Is the question? 

Commissioner G.vkbetson. Are there not a large number of places where the 
fact that a man is a union man will bar him from empioyinent? 

Mr IliimABo, Well, harreil may be relative. I don’t know of very many 
places of my own i)orsonal knowledge where every single man in the place is a 
nonunion man. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. Every single man may not bo a nonunion man. 

Mr. IIinaMia. I’ut it the other way around. I know very few places where 
men would be barred because he was a union man. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. But there are such places? 

Mr. IIiaa.Mta. Tliero are where we have had trouble. 

Commi.ssioner G \bbetson. Is a boycott of that character less criminal than 
a boycott of a product for any reason, for unfair reasons, we will say, for being 
on the unfair list? _ _ , 

Mr. IliaBAKi>. I do not know' us I can answer the question. In other words, 
I can conceive of n-asons why, for a man’s absolute protection. If he has got to 
run away, be dims If men want to refuse to buy, I suppose they can. 

CoiiunlssioiuT (i.\uuK’i'soN. Don’t yon believe that if one man, for his own 
protection, financial protection, boycotts union men in employment that he is 
on as bad moral aial Icual jiiamnd as that man is In refusing to purchase u 
product if what he believes is for his own financial protection? 

Mr. niHHAiin. As an individual act, yes; he has got just as much right. 
Commi.ssioner G.nkkktsos. And In reality is there ni\y difference between the 
system of passing men around through a series of factories by an interchange 
of information; is the result of it any different as applied to men as to what a 
boycott Is as applied to gootls? 

Mr, Hidbako. I don’t understand what you mean hy that first condition there. 
Commissioner G.muuctson. No. It Is stated before this commission that in 
employment agencies which are maintained that Interchange of Information as 
to the causes of discharge of a man can he secured by any man a member of 
that association. 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is admitted that agitation is one of the seven 
deadly sins. 

Mr. Hibbabd. Yes. , a. , 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, if information on this basis is circulated 
that bars a man from employment, that is a boycott of the man, Isn't It? 

Mr Hibbard. Well, Mr. Garretson, suppose a man Is a drunkard, would he 
be proper? *«upposc a man was dishonest, would he be proper? 

Commissioner Garretson. Does the union place It In the category of that? 
Mr. Hibbard. No : I haven’t said that. 
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Commissioner Gahretson. I didn’t tldnk you did. 

Mr. Hibbabd. I can- 

Commissioner Garretson. Boar In mind I wasn’t charplnp you with holding 
any opinion of that kind. 

Mr. Hibbabd. You are jumping now from agitator to unionizing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Prom what? 

Mr. Hibbard. Prom an agitator—you were talking about agitator. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Sure, I was: And I have seldom heard it applied 
in imiustrlal circles to anyone but a union man. 

Mr. Hibbard, Yes; I Isnow you have. And also it is true there are ea'«*s 
where you have heard unliui men talke<l about wltbout tlieir being (■all4*(l 
agitators? 

(’onimissioner Garretson. In that instance- 

Mr. Hibbard, I think it is equally true (hat there are men tliat are not pgl- 
talors. 

('oinml.ssloner Garretson. The man who u-seil the word qunlifle<| It liy mean¬ 
ing tlie criticism of conditions or the advancing of the organization. 

Mr. Hibbard. Well, timt is a question of degree. I don’t object to a man’s 
advocating another man to join the union if he wants to. Tlmt <loesn’t consti¬ 
tute an agitator, in my mind. An agitator is a man that Is causing discom 
tent and unrest and all the other things. Now, a certain amount of disc(uitenl 
is all right—wo appreciate that—that is one of the steps of progress, we will 
say. 

(’ommissioner Garretson. Well, narrow it to unionism; would you consider 
the barring of a man through a wide area from emidoyment IxH'ause he was a 
union man as u boycott against the m;»n? 

Mr. Hibbard. Well, if tlmt Is all they had against him, why, I should not be 
in favor of it. 

('onmiissioner Garretson. In touching upon violence, you spoke of the fact 
tliat there was a moral obligation r<‘stlng upon the employer to protect the strike 
breaker. Have you ever noticed in anv employer the fa<'t that that recognition 
of moral obligation wms much more lively than some otfiers—some other moral 
obligation? 

Mr. HiiMiARD. I don’t understand you, Mr. Garretson. 

roimnissnuier Garketso.v. Have yini ever known an instance where an em¬ 
ployer whose sense of moral obligation to his employet's was somewhat dormant 
in general? 

Mr. Hibbard. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where he might have a very quick sense of moral 
obligation for protecting the strike breaker? 

Mr. Hibbard. He might. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other question? 

Commissioner Pelano. Y<‘s; one. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Delano would like to a.sk you one question. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Hibbard, I understood you to say that the boycott 
was a dangerous thing, or some words to that effect. T did not g('t the impr<‘s- 
slon that my fellow oonimls.sioner did from your remark, but I wanted to see 
If I perfectly understood you. In saying it was a dangerous thing, dU\ you 
mean by that that it could not be used—should not be used In any case? 

Mr. Hibbard. I am not prepared to say (bat. 

Commi.ssloner I>elano. Is your view IlUistrate<l. pe rhaps, by this, time yon 
would say, for Instance, that a six-shooter was a dangerous weapon? 

Mr. Hibbard. I shoulil. 

Commissioner Delano. You would say that it was unnecessary to carry In 
a perfectly civilized community where every citizen was protected, and all that 
sort of thing? 

Mr. Hibbard. Well, Mr. Delano, T think most of us are opposed to the theory 
of boycott. Whether it Is proper to be used under any comlitions or not Is a 
matter that has bothered the biggest courts in our land, an<l I don’t think that 
I would attempt to say whether it w'as ever permissible or not. I merely—my 
primary object in speaking of It as I did was merely thiit it was a tremendous 
engine for good or ill, with tremendous powers. Therefore It should not he 
handed over to little boys to let play with. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all; that Is the impression I got. 

C/Ommlssioner Garretson. Mr. Chairman, just one thing I w'nnt to draw the 
attention of the commission to; that Is, It was testified here that a union-labor 
<’ommunlty Is not a civilized community; therefore his example does not apply. 

38819“—S. Doc, 415,64-1—vol 4 -25 
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Oommlssloner Deiano. I did not say that. 

Mr. Hibbaed. Those are not my views, Mr. Garretson. 

Commissioner Delano. The comral.sslon don't hold that view, nor the witness.. 

Chairman Walsh. That Is all, thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a minute. 

Chairman Walsh. Kx<’Uso me, Mr. Thompson; I Intended to ask you If you 
had some more questions, but 1 forgot. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you approve of the bringing any pressure to bear on 
an employer to prevent his employing union men? 

Mr. Hibbaed. Why, to answer the question generally, I should say no. There 
might bo speelfle cases where I won hi recommend It. 

Mr. Thompson. Is such pressure use<l, if you know? 

Mr. Hibbaed. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It Is? 

Mr. Hibbaed. In spedlle Instances. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the business of your members comparative? 

Mr. IIiBBAiin. Not in any way. I pointed out yesterday they were automo¬ 
bile builders or chain manufacturers. The Held is very dlversHled. If you 
mean, Mr. Thompson, by your question to imply that there was any kind of a 
price agrcs'inent, or an agreement of any kind of that character- 

Mr. Thompson. No. 

Mr. Hibbaiu). There Is no such thing, owing to the character of the personnel 
of the association, which makes It Impossible. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 take It—the question Is to bring out tills point; Whether 
or not the comrietltlve nature of the business limits the wage's, hours, and con¬ 
ditions of the men in your shops? 

Mr. Hibbaed. Yes, It does; and for the reason also that Mr. O’Omnell pointed 
out—that la, that the National Metal Trades Assix iatlon presumably only has 
a very small percentage of the number of employers in Ihese various lines In the 
country. Economically, shorter hours and higher wages mean that the public 
will pay more for that particular thing. 

Mr. Thompson, Has your association kept any records of the relative costs 
of work In an open shop and work In a union shop? 

Mr. Hibbaed. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You have not? 

Mr. Hibbaed. Only sometimes a strike develops that—that Is, from a condition 
of complete unionization, complete control, after the strike is over and you are 
running under different conditions the economic elTect Is very apparent and 
different. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you made any study, for Instance, of the way- 

Mr. IIiBBAED. Not systematically, in the way that you are asking your ques¬ 
tion ; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If there was any change of cost, that cost would be felt by 
the consumer? 

Mr. IIiBBAED. Oh, I think so, because in the great run of machine shops the 
profits are not so large as we are sometimes told. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, are the wages paid to the men an appreciable part of 
the cost of the product? 

Mr. lliDBAED. A very material part. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Do you think there is a difference between refusing to 
patronize or employ and bringing of pressure to bear upon others to keep them 
from patronizing or employing? 

Mr. Hibbaed. Read that again, please, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think there is a difformice iKdween refusing to patron¬ 
ize or to employ ami the bringing of pressure to bear upon others to keep 
them from patronizing and employing? 

Mr, HtBBAED. Oh, I don’t know how to answer that que.stlon. 

Mr. Thompson. Perhaps let me state It another way; Is there any difference. 
In your opinion, first, as to whether the refusing to employ is any more serious 
than refusing to patronize; and, next, whether there Is any difference between 
doing It and bringing pressure to bear to have It done? 

Mr. Hibbaed. Well, you are getting—It Is a hard question there. Are you 
talking about Individual acts or collective acts, or what? 

Mr. TuoifpFON. Well, It is more or less of an abstract question, I take It. 

Mr. HreBAfio. Yes; I can’t answer it categorically. 

Chairman Walsh. Just let It go. 
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Mr. Thompson. Tliat is all. 

Clialrman Walsh. That i.s all, thank you, Mr. Hlhbaril. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Fry. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. CHAREES W. TRY. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Fry, will you give us your nniiio, your ndilress, iind your 
present occupation? 

Mr. Fry. Charles W. Fry. I niu huslncss uKciil of the lunehlnlsts; address, 
108 North La Salle Street. 

Mr. Thompson. What Jurisdiction lerrltorially speaking have you as husiuess 
agent, the city of Chicago? 

Mr. Fey. At the present time I am husine-ss agiad for one twal exclusively, 
men employed in the building constnndion work. 

Mr. Thompson. Rtiililing conslruetlon work. .\re you anpiainted with the 
metal workers in this city? Are you nesptainted witli the generid metal work¬ 
ers' condition in this city ? 

Mr. Fey. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is the sitnalion of the workers? 

Mr. Fey. The metal craft of I his city are composed of some groups. 10 or 11 
various organizations w'orklng in the metal line, such as machinists, pattern 
ntakers, blacksmiths, electricians, slieid-metal workers, anil niolders, etc., 
griatped under what is known us tin' metal trades council. This council la not 
organized for the purpose of sympathetic strikes or things of that nature, but 
aimi)ly to assist one another, the dlfferetil organizations. In organizing men, 
getting better conditions, conciliation, etc., with various emidoyera. They have 
never had a sympathetic strike In the metal trades organization of this city to 
mv knowledge in the la.st 10 or 12 years. They have at various tlnie.s up until 
allout 11 or 12 years ago, possibly 10 years ago, had agreements with the 
manufacturers’ association in this city. 

At the present time I believe the moldcrs are still making agreements with 
the foundry men's assodation and the metal trades association to-day. Some 
10 or 11 years ago, I thiidc It wits in 1903, the last agreement was made with 
the Chica/O Metal Triules Council. Mr. nibhar<l wa.s one of the committee who 
signed that agreement. The following year the Chicago Metal Trades Council 
W'ont on record to abrogate the agreement as to hours. A year or two previous 
to that there had been a general movement Ihroughout the country for the 
nine-hour day. It had been obtalnwl by shortening the hours on the step-rate 
plan, half an hour each y^ur, until finally In 1902, I believe, or 1901, we 
secured the nine-hour day. 

The formation of the Metal Trades Council of Chicago was next, and the 
unions. In conjunction wllh the manufactur(‘rs, a.sslstwl materially In getting 
this. And as I say, we made agreements in 1902 and 1903, but In 1904 we 
broke. This Is the agreement that wa.s sigmsl In 1903. and Mr. Hibbard’S name 
apiiears on It representing the .Tohn Davis Co. at that time. 

As I said, we probably would hay'e got t<)gether In 1904, only the manufac- 
tnrers desired to break. The one thing that we had fought many years for, the 
shortening of the workday—the wages was not such a material proposition— 
hut they posted notices In all the shops that on a date, that on and after a 
certain date the hours would be 9 hours a day, M hotirs a week, or as many 
hours as they wished to run. That Is the time we broke with the Chicago 
Metal Trades Council and with the National Manufacturers’ Association. 

In my opinion, they are one and the same thing. I want to submit. If it 
pleases the commission—and in my' opinion that evidence can be obtained much 
better from the manufacturers’ association themselves, or through their attor¬ 
neys, who are hired to assist them In these various affairs, than it can through 
us union boys, because they have got it complete. 

But as an exhibit to show that the Chicago Metal Trades Council and the 
National Metal Trades Association are one and the same thing, I submit a copy 
of the Chicago Metal Trades Association firms and also the National Metal 
Trades As^iatlon. They are one and the same thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Hand those to the stenographer. 

(The papers so presented were murke<l “ Exhibit 1" and “ Exhibit 2, Wit¬ 
ness Charles W. Pry, July 25, 1914. 

The pamphlets entitled “ The Following Firms are Members of the Chicago 
Metal Trades Association, May 1, 1904,” and “Officers and Members of Na- 
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tlonnl Metal Trades Association, March, 1906,” were submitted In printed 
form.) 

Mr. Kby. As I sa.v, we broke at that time; and since that time there has 
been no agreement bctwet'n us. Some of the merahers of their association 
quit their association at that time and made agreements with us. I would 
he very niucli pleased If this commission will make a personal investigation of 
the conditions in union siiops and of the coiulitions in nonunion or open shops. 
While I am on that question of open sltops, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
kind of oiien shop in the minds of Mr. liihhard, Mr. Plez, and the gentlemen 
who belong to the assoclalion means ah.solutely a nonunion shop. In Mr. Piez’s 
shop, the Link Belt Co., I do not helleve you can find a union man with a 
flne-toolh coud). There is no such thing as one. There, If he joins the union, 
he Is dlsclmrge<l Immediately, for cause, not because he belongs to the union, 
but for some other cause. I have an anonymous letter here that was handed 
to a member of the conmdsslon by a nmcliitdst who worked for the Link Belt 
Co. It does not prove anylliing in itarllcular, only that, as the poor fellow 
says, he woi'ked for him .several years. He would not be allowed to come be¬ 
fore this commission, probably, and state his rea.son or his grievance, bur he 
has put it in writing In his humble way. He did not sign any name to It, 
and, T presume, the memla'rs of the cominlsslon tvill not say I shall file It. 

Mr. Tiiomi’son. Ho yoti yourself know who the man is? 

Mr. Phy. No. sir. 

Mr. THOMr.soN. I say do you know who the man is? 

Mr. Fry. No; I do not know the man or the origin of the letter. It was 
hnmle<l to a member; written to one of the ineinl)ers of this corami.sslon, and 
1 secured It from him. It is not addressed to anybody particularly. It says 
that he w'orked for him for several years. Unit he finally joined the union, and 
the ne.Yt day after he joined tlie union lie was dlseliarged. I do not know that 
that letter Is of any value. If it is, you can have it. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your organization, Mr. Fry, any agreement now with 
the people In the metal traih's In this city, the employers who are not con- 
nectiHl with the.se associations? 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You hav<'? 

Mr. Fry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In round numbers, nr In a general way, what contracts have 
you got, how many and with wliat kind of sltops? 

Mr. Fry. W<> prohably have agreements, if not written agreements, verbal 
agreements, with the moat of the organizations; I miglit say, in the metal 
trades they consider that a verbal agremnent is ns good ns a written one—If a 
contractor breaks his word he will break Ids hoiul. It Is Immaterial in that 
respect. Probably !>0 per cent of the shops In this city are under an agree¬ 
ment or are working with nonunion men in them thoroughly organized In them, 
and so under.stood by tlie enqiloyer, and'working under worklug rules furnl.shed 
by the organization. In those simps, Mr. Clinlrniun—Mr. Thompson, I mean— 
the conditions will be foumi to Ih' .so imieh gi-ealer, the class of men, the type 
of citizens In those shoiis will he so much greater than the ones working in 
the nonunion shops, as imieli difl’erenee ns there Is between day and night. 

Mr. THOMipoN. Would you furnisli this commission with a list of the shops 
which you would want to have Investigated as showing the conditions that 
exist under unionism? 

Mr. Fry. I would be very much pleased to furnish a list of some of the union 
shops and some of the nonunion shops, and to have a comparison made of 
conditions, and so forth. I will agree to this that In some of those nonunion 
shops the view from the outside Is grander than It is from the union shop. 
I will agree that probably Mr. Plez, tlie Link Belt Co., on the South Side, has 
a splendid outlook from the outside. It looks just us nice as a bridal chamber 
does, but at the same time the conditions existing are not as good as In th« 
union shop. I want to sa.v further that what union men want, as a rule, is 
n sanitary condition. He does not care about the shower bath in the shop. 
And even the girls in their workroom do not care about those swell, elaborate 
rest rooms. They would much rather have better wages and shorter hours so 
that they con enjoy the rest rooms and the bathrooms, and so forth, in their 
own homes. That Is what they are fighting for now, not for these things like 
there are in qnny of the shops. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, is there a great deal of discontent In Mr. 
Piez’s plant, the Link Belt Co.'s place? 
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Mr. Fkt. That would be a hard quwition to answer, Inasmuch ns the em¬ 
ployees In his plant are all of a certain caliber of men. .Tnst as soon ns a man 
expresses discontentment he Is no longer an employee. 1 Imagine though, 
Mr. Thompson, If this man could he Interviewed and taken out from under thi> 
inlluence of Mr. Piez that the discontent would show very plainly. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got any specillc evidence to suhudt to this com¬ 
mission which would back up the belief that there is discontent there? Could 
you Indicate either privately, or to the commission here publicly, any sncli 
evidence? 

Mr. Fky. 1 haven't anything deOnite. I Imagine, though. If the commlsshvn 
could interview some of the men employed there privately that that dlsconlent 
wotdd show very plainly. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the relations between the various metal trade- 
unions In this city, one with another? 

Mr. Fky. Very friendly. No Jurlsilictlonal (luestlous of any klud occur. They 
settle them alt within the council. 

Mr. Thompson, lias that been so a great many years? 

Mr. Fry. I’racllcally always. Jlore so sime the council was organizeil. 

Mr. Thompson. How many dlffi.'rent classes of unions In the metal trades- 
union? 

Mr. Fky. I believe about 10 or 11, I am not entirely sure oit that. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you mind naming them? 

Mr. Fky. Machinists, slieel-nietal workers, electricians, hhicksmilhs, boiler 
makers, iintlern makers, mohh'rs, polishers, engineers, probably one or two 
others that I fall to recall at this time. 

Mr. Thompson. Have they any organization between thetuselve.s—havi- they 
any council? 

Mr. Fry. They have—each one of these trades is a national organization, or 
a local ttf an International organization, and many of them have sona' three or 
four locals In this city. Those three or four' locals luive wliut is known us a 
district council, and that district council, where there is one. Is afllllnted with 
the metal trades council. 

Mr. 1 HoMPSON. Now, Mr. Fry, how long have yon be('n with the machinists' 
organization? 

Mr. Fk\. As the business agent, a little over nine years. 

Mr. Thompson. And you have been otherwise connecteil with It for how 
intiny other years? 

Mr. Fry. For the last 20 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you htul any occasion to study the labor problem? 

Mr. Fry. 1 have had It confront me quite forcibly. 

Mr. Thompson. What ojtinlon have ytm as to whether or not there Is a state 
of unrest existing In the ranks of hibor in and around Chicago and elsewhere? 

Mr. Fky. Well, there is—of course, there is at this time a depression In busi¬ 
ness which throws a great number of men out of employment. That In Itself 
establishes a feeling of unrest. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean irrt»spectlve of that. 

Mr. Fry. At the present time the relations between the employees and the 
employers, especially in the metal trailes craft, are not very friendly. They 
are strained In great measure, and that In Itself protiuces considerable unrest. 
At this time also there is a feeling on the part of a gretit many of us that the 
employer has the benefit of the courts and all the machinery and laws, and so 
forth, and that big business Interests are getting much the better of all those 
decisions. In other words, that the itoor arc getting iioorer and the rich richer. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what remedy have you, Mr. Fry, or what do you think 
could be done. In a personal way? 

Mr. Fry. Well, that is a pretty broad question, Mr. Thompson. I believe 
that this commission can accomplish much giaal In a conciliation manner. I 
would not be ready to express a willingness to agree to arbitration with condi- 
tioas as they are. But I really believe that tlic commission In its way of con¬ 
ciliation between the employer and the emphiyee tsmid do much gcssl. And I 
believe that If the proper Investigation was made, that if, lrresi)ective of what 
I say, or Mr. Hibbard, or Mr. Plez, or anybotiy else from eltlier Hl<le do say 
about this question, that if the thing was went right into and an investigation 
made of the various plants, of the wages that are paid In the union shops, 
and the wages that are pnbl In the nonunion shops, that Ihe commission would 
be satisfied In Itself that they would find some remedy for the evil. 
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Now, I can’t tell you what to do to make business goo<l. Some of the big 
business men, if you get them In here, could do that a goo<l deal better than 
I could. Marshall Field’s representative here, who grew from the ranks of 
labor and had amassed probably a million or more of dollars in that time, 
could tell you better liow to make business good, possibly by loosening up some 
of that million, than I could. 

Mr. Thompson. We are not interested In the business situation, Mr. Fry. 

Mr. Fky. Oh, all right. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to the courts. Is there anything definite In the 
action of the courts that has given you the feeling you have in regard to them, 
any specific cases or any line of decisions, or is it a general feeling that you 
have? 

Mr. Fry. Why, It Is a general proposition that every time a union man ap¬ 
pears before the courts that not only prosecution but persecution—they try to 
make him suiter to the fullest extept. That is true in every single instance 
almost. There Is no exception, to my mind, between the courts, the high or 
the low courts, or any other courts, they are all the same. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you speaking now of all the courts, or whal kind of 
courts, the courts that Issue Injunctions or the lower courts, the police courts 
as well? 

Mr. Fby. Every one of them, no exceptions to any of them that 1 know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made a study of that, Mr. Fry? 

Mr. Fby. Well, I believe that my organization, the organization that I belong 
to and repre.sent In a way, has had more injunctions served against us than 
any other one In the city, so that my familiarity with it hadn’t ought to be 
doubted. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the police courts. What about them more specifically? 

Mr. Fby. The police courts—I have heard a good deal said that we ought to 
have laws restricting Injunctions, and so forth. Now, It doesn’t appear to me they 
are going to do much good as long as the police force and the city authorities 
are at tlie beck and call of the employers, so that they may arrest people for 
disorderly conduct. Whether they convict you or not, the mere matter of men 
who are engaged and women who are engaged in strllics lieiug arrested anil 
thrown Into jail is In Itself enough to lntlnd<late the men and women so that 
they will lose their Intere.st In the strike itself. That is the case In all strikes. 
It don’t cut any figure they don’t get a conviction in all those cases. 

Take the late strikes of the waitresses, and so forth. Although hundreds of 
these girls have bi'en arrested no convictions have l)een obtained; still they are 
Intimidating these isu>r girls at the same time. In our strikes in the past 10 
or 11 years—we haven’t had many of them in the last .'i or 6 years; we saw 
to It that we kept otit of them when we realized (hat the cards were stacked 
against us. and we have had to accompllsli wliat we desired in some other way 
than the matter of going on strike, because we knew' the manufacturers have 
got the courts, and so forth, at their command. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wapsh. Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Depano. No. 

Chairman Wapsh. Mr. O’Connell would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connepp. Mr. Fry, have you any knowledge as to the 
methods employed by the local Metal Trades Association of Chicago, as to 
their method of employing workmen? 

Mr. Fby. Yes, sir. 

Comratsstoner O’Connepp. What are the plans that (hey follow—the methods? 

Mr. Fry. They have an employment bureau estnblislie<l over here on Dear¬ 
born Street. Men apply there for work and they are asked—I might say, Mr. 
Chairman, that before applying there. If perchance a man should go to a metal 
trades shop, that he Is handed a card with the address of the employment 
bureau on It and told that he must apply there; that they don’t hire any men 
at the shop door, they hire them tlirough the employment bureau. If he makes 
application there, he waits In a line and takes his turn, and finally a clerk 
asks him what his business Is, what his vocation is, his trade, where he has 
worked before, and so forth. And he telephones Into the next room and the man 
In the next room looks up a file. And It is common knowledge, as far as the 
machinists are concerned—at least In this tow'n—that there Is a record, a file of 
every man in #>ls town who has ever applied to the employers’ association bureau 
for work. There Is not only a record of the men who are employetl there, who 
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have applied there, but a record of every man who works hi those shops there, 
the union or the nonunion shop, because It Is unfortunate that they have their 
policemen amongst ns, and they know who are union men and they know more 
about us, some of them, than we know ourselves. And It Is a fact that there la 
a record of every man kept. And I can furnish you, Mr, Ohalrman—and I 
believe that the association bureau Itself could furnish you In a much better 
stale and much more complete than I could—the complete Hat and a copy of 
nil Ihelr application blanks and their records, how they are kept, and so forth. 

Commissioner O’Gonnku.. Well, we will get all those, Mr, Fry, What I want 
is to get at Just the method as you sto It, 

Now, If this local association of the national metal trades maintains a card- 
index sy.stem of some character, with the names of the various trades of the 
men who have applied to them or live in the city of Chicago, have they a re<'ord 
of their causes of discharge from various shops where tliey may find omidoy- 
mcnt earning their livelihood In the city, and Is that list used In a manner to 
api«?ar ns preventing a man from securing employment in one shop after he 
leaves another or la discharged In anolher? Is It used In a way you believe 
to blacklist the employee? 

Mr. Far. I believe, Mr. D'Connell, that II is ahsi)lutely a boycott list In the 
most aggravated form. 1 believe tliat II is gollen up, not by the manufacturers, 
bnl l)y the .shrewd altorne.\.s lliat they lilre for that purpose Itself. 

Commissioner O’Co.NNKt.i,. That is ail. 

Cliairman Wai.sh. Any other questions? Mr. Thompson wants to ask you 
some more questions, 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have a system of fines In your own union? 

Mr. Fry. Fines? 

Mr, Thompson. Vcs 

Mr. Fry. We have a ciinstitulional provision applying to men who do some¬ 
thing against the orgniuzation, .ves; and try them and fine Ihem in the mwtlngs 
by the members themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. If a local fines a man. Is Information of that fine sent to 
other locals? 

Mr. Fry. Not necessarily so, but it Is common property of the organization, 
Inasmueli as our locals are open to all members of our organization, and when 
nnylhing like tliat is going on. of course, there is lots of them 1ntereste<l In it. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose a man has been subjected to a fine by your organiza¬ 
tion and has failed to pay it. and he should apply for work in a closed or union 
shop, would he be permitted to work there? 

Mr. Fry. Not If the amount of that fin(> ciiuahMl a sufficient miinber of 
months’ dues so that he wouhl be suspendeil. He would automatically suspend 
himself and would not have any eard. 

Mr. Thompson. That would result in throwing tlie man out of work and 
preventing him having work, would it not? 

Mr. Fry, It might, Mr. Thompson, but there has never been a ease of that 
occurred to my knowhslge in this clt,\. There Is always, the man If he was 
fined he was sufficiently guilty to acknowicilge the fine, and then If he could 
not pay it, arrangements were made so that he would have time to pay It or 
something. 

Mr. Thompson. How would you compare the action of the employer In hav¬ 
ing some objection to a man and refusing to employ him, for Instance, If he 
was a union man, and the objection which the uidon would have In refusing 
to permit a man to work In a shop because he had not paid a fine? What 
difl’erence Is there between that action. If any? 

Mr. Fry. The union man would attempt to get the nonunion man to Join 
the organization, or If he was under suspension from his organization, to 
get him to pav the fine, to conelllate with him and advise with him, and loan 
him money possibly and help him out. whereas the employers’ organization 
would not consider for a moment the employment of the union man. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you permit your men to work In open shops? 

Mr. Fry. We do; yes; providing they get the money, wages, etc., that the 
organization sets out to get. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank yon, Mr. Fry. 

Call your next. 
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TESXmONT OF MR. T. E. DONNELLEY. 

Mr, Thompron. Mr. Donnelley, will y<>n jiive your full name? 

Mr. D 0 NNEI.LEY. Thornn.R K. Donnelley. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. Donnki.i.kv. 731 IMyinouth Place. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. And your business, Mr. Donnelley? 

Mr. Donnki.i.kv. Priiitiuf; and publlslilnK, blndlni; and engravlnR. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are your plants located, and what is the name of the 

*^*^Mr**'DoNNKi,i,F.v. The name of the company Is R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
The main plant Is at 731 Plynioulh Place. A branch plant Is at Twenty-first 
and Calumet Avenue, anil we ai'o operating n small plant in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many employees, in round numbers, do you have? 
Mr. Donnki.i.kv. Over I.IKK). , . ^ , 1 , u 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your printing plant, or the iilant of R. K. 
Donnelley & Sons, been running? , 

Mr. Donnki.i.kv. Well, my fatber came to Chicago Just !i0 years ago this 
year. It has not been a conlinuous concern since then, but the present cor¬ 
poration has been running Just 2.7 years. 

Mr. Thompson. In tbe course of your lonuectlon with the firm have you 
had occasion to study the labor problem? „ , k t,„H « 

Mr. DoNNtn.t.EY. Well, I don’t know as you wotild call It study, I have had a 
lot of pxporionoo. 

Mr. Thompson. AVell, call It experience, then. In the printing trades there 
are organizations of workers Into unions, are they not? „ 

Mr. Donnet.i.ky. Yes; I think all tbe tradi's are organized. I dUln t know 
that the binder girls were organized until I heard it here yesterday, but all 

**'Mr.*%HOMPRON. How many trade organizations in the printing Industry 
that you con state yourself, that you have knowledge of? 

Mr. Donnei.i.ey. Well, there must be 10 or a dozen, I would have to stop 
and count them over. 

Mr. Thompson. Are those trades organizwl now in your plant or not? 

Mr. D0NNEI.1.EY. They are not. , , , _ 

Mr. Thompson. Have you at any time had your plant organized In any one 

°\lr\)*)NNEi.LEY. We have had them organized in all of the trades. The main 
trade' -which we employ are tbe conipositfirs—typographiciil union tj**: 
men, the feerlers, the binders, and engravers. Tbose are the main trades, hut 
■wfl pmnlov a few ensrlntMjrs and inacblnlsts, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you had a written trade asrooment with these \inIons? 
Mr. Honnklley, That is quite a history. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you give us your history la your own *an ? 
Mr. Donnetj.ey. The first trade ajrreemont between the 
and anv of their trade was an agreement enteretl Into along about 1900 betw^n 
the printers and the feeders. The feivlers had an uncomfortable way of eomlas 
to us suddenly and demanding a raise In salary at any time whatsoerer, 
insistence that It should be put Into effect Immejllately. Of 
that it had to come out of our pockets and could not be put onto the public, be- 
cause our contracts had been made, and so we finally ^ id. If you vrill make 
a contract with us, an npreement that any change in the wage scale on either 
side will be subject to six months’ notice, we will give you the raise. 

That acreement was signe<l up, and after about a year and a naW "we all 
received notice on our desk one morning that the next Monday morning tie scale 
y^ld be rnlseil $3, which was about 20 per cent. We notified the union that 
that wasn’t according to the agreement, and they said they 
for the agreement, they were going to get that money, and we might Just as well 
come across. That resulted In a strike. That was the first general strike we 
had in the nrlntlng business that I remember. 

Tlie strike resulted in 133 cases of assault, and finally in one murder. The 
strike was never settled, because -we never again—that Is, I say never again—a 
great many of the employers never again had anything to do with the union and 

are still running with nonunion feeders. ... . 

The next aaneement we had with the labor union was their national one. In 
1901 Mr. Higgins, of the pressmen’s union, came before our national ^^y 
asked If we could not make a national agreement which would prevent strikes 
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anil lockouta. A committee was npiJolnted Irom our oiKuiiization, lulleil Iho 
United Typothetie, to deal wltlt a similar committee Irom the iiressmeu It lieina 
agreed that all we could do would be to agree upon a form' oC agreenient mIiU Il 
would have to be referred back to our national cotiventlon. I was a tnember of 
that committee, and I drew the terms of the contract—tlmt is, 1 suggestni 
them. Our national l)ody Is a body iu which we do not attempt to control 
our members. Everybody in our membership has the right to do what he 
likes, and anything that is done by tlie ollicers must appeal as reasoiudilc lo 
our members for them to accept it. We Iiad at that time througliout the country 
some of our members who were not employing uidou i)res.Mncn, although 
the majority of them wore. We iihilnly told the pri'ssmen that we could not com¬ 
pel our members to employ union pressmen, or utdonize, but we w'cre willing to 
go so far that if we made an agreement between them for liours and wages, ami 
they would agree that our living to the wage scale and our scale was a fullill- 
ment of that agreement, utterly regardless of the em|iloyces’ union atllliatlons, 
v.e would compel our members to accept it. Iti other words, It was the tirsi start 
of collective bargaining. The liasis of tluit bargain was that the employers 
would insist that their fellow members should pay the wages and live up to tlie 
shoji practices, that a man could run a tmlon, or nonuuiou or oiien .sho)), as he 
liked. In fact, any employer who employed a man under those conditions was 
living up to the terms of the agi-wmenl, and there could he no strike. 

'I’hat agreement was put through our siieclal convention of the typothetae with 
consideralile dilRculty, but it was accepted and morally lived up to after that. 
It w as also accepted by the pressmen. 

Wo operated for five years under that agreement. During that agreimient 
thei’e was one strike In Boston. I think Mr. Klndlay spoke of that strike In 
Boston where the men went out Individually. There were IH dl.sagreements, 
not one of which had to go to an arbitration. Mr. Higgins testified that during 
the life of that agrei'inent the union grew (!0 per cent, and there was not one 
ease where the union had complaint to make that the employer had dlslodgisl a 
union man for a nonunion man or clmngtsl ihe eonditions in any way whatsoever, 
That agreement was for live years, running to 1907. 

Durin,' 1905 the typograiihieal union struck for an eight-liimr day, which was 
resisted n.v a great many of the members of the typotheti®. I would tliink tlmt 
with the ivceptlon of Boston the pressmen stayed on their presses during that 
strike. 

Dtiring the convention of 1900 the pressmen authorized a committee to renew 
the oontraet with the typothetm provided the eight-hour day was agreed to with¬ 
in a reasonable time. The men on the committee appointtsl by the tyivothette 
were not given authority tc finally close that agreement, because the unions 
were asking for something they did not have, and we had to snhmit It to our 
memhershlp. When we came to that meeting we asked Mr. Higgins plainly If 
he had authority on his part to close an ngrwmcnt If our eonvnrtlon would ac¬ 
cept it, and he said he had; that the oaly question in their minds was the fact 
of what was a reasonable time. There was a great deal of discnsslon about 
that, some members of the committee thinking that Instead of a IS-hour week 
we ought to come down gradually In two hours for three years, and then let 
the future take care of Itself. 

But finally It was agreeil that a year and a half from the time of signing the 
agreement, that that was aullieient notice to the publishers to arrange their 
business so that they could go—48 hours a week, and the agreement was slgneil. 
We called a .special convention and accepted It, and supposed that everything 
was closed. 

Mr. Higgins had been the president of the pressmen’s union for quite a num¬ 
ber of years. I would say that I never remember of my father ever telling of a 
strike of the pressmen, and until that time, 1907, there had never been any 
strike or any fight of any kind with the pressmen In Chicago that I know of. 

Mr. Berry, representing the radical element of the union, was anxious for the 
position of president, and he wantcil to make an Issue. He made an Issue on 
the fact that this agreement was an oiven-ahop agreement He took it to the 
convention, and by a vote of 102 to 93 the convention decided that they would 
not accept the agreement, and that their officers exceeded their authority, and 
that unless tlie typothetm excluded from the agreement the open-shop clause 
they would take a vote about going out for the elgli-hour day linmedinely. 

That committee met the convention of the t.vpothet8e, and the typotbetra re- 
fnseil to consider the change In the agreement. This was supposed to have been 
agreed to after a referendum. The Chicago union, on the week before October 
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1, Saturday night, had a meeting. At 11 o'clock that night a printed notice 
was mailed to the typothetm that within one week the eight-hour day would be 
put into effect. I remember that I personally had some very Important con¬ 
tracts on the press, and I kept away from the office ns long as I could. They 
finally got me Friday. They came Into my office and said, “Are you going to 
give us an eighl-hoiir day MondayT’ 1 said, “No; I am not going to give you 
the elght-honr day on Monday. I am going to give you the eight-hour day on 
the 1st of .lammry, lOOO, according to the agreement.” “Then you won't give 
It to us?” “ No.” 

They blew the whistle ami 1.10 omi)loyees from my pressroom were on the 
slrctd. That was the pro.s.smon's strike. 

They also struck in New York, but they did not strike anywhere else. They 
.struck in Milwaukw', lait all the other places in the country continued work 
umler their agr<‘ement to .Innuary 1, 1909, and the eight-hour day as promiseil 
was established at that time. 

We had olher labor troubles, too. We had a strike of the typographical 
union. The typographical union In 1905 decided to inaugurate the eight-hour 
day. We Innl conferences about It. We agreed to disagree. The.v started the 
strike. The strike was resisted by about, I think, 600 members throughout the 
country; I am not .sure. The result was that a great many of the officers went 
open shop, and have remaiued open shop since. 

We had a .strike In our bindery. Our bindery men were unionized. The 
girls In the bindery hud never been unlonizMl. They started a bindery union. 
And they pul the proposition up to me, and at that time I had no rea.sou to 
object, and I said, “Anybody can join the union that likes, without dlscriiuina- 
tiou.” 

1 had a delegallon of 25 girls come to my office, who had starteil working in 
our i>lace and hud never worked anywhere else, and stated they did not want 
to join the union, and asked if they had to. I assui-isl them that they did not, 
and because I would not make the 25 girls j<dn the union the union struck. 

We also had a strike with our ('ugravers. Our engraving shop is uidou under 
a written contract. The contract expireil, and thej brought me a contract to 
sign ami I said, “ I can’t sign that contract; I will not sign any closed-shop 
agreenu'nt. I assure you 1 will make no change In the union conclltlons there. 
Of course, I recognize your right if I do, for you to sirlke." And they struck 
and Insisted on me signing the agreement. That is nonunion. 

That Is the story of my nuion experience. Now- 

Mr. TiioMi’HoN. (io ahead. Was there anythiitg else that you wanted to say? 
If you do, state it Just now. 

Mr. Donneli.ey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Tiio.mi'Ron. You say yon have a nonunion shop; you moan you have open 
shop, so-called? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, I want to be frank about that. If the unions would 
accei)t the oiien-shop principle—that Is, if the unions would agree that their 
men wovild work along with nonunion men—our shop would be oi)eu. But, of 
course, the situation of the unions Is that they will not accept an open shop. So 
the only reixson why they should put men into our plant Is so that they would 
get an organization In there and again embarrass me. Under those conditions 
union men do not work In our shop. 

Mr. Thomi'son. So that you feel umler the conditions of the organization In 
the printing trades lhat it imunhers of th(> crafts were to get Into your printing 
establishment It would be to create trouble? 

Mr. Donnelley. I would like to say that the shop in Indianapolis does run 
union. It was under union conditions when we took It, and of course, there 
has been no desire on our part to change It. 

Mr. Thomcson. Have you made any study, Mr. Donnelley, so as to be able 
to speak authoritatively us to the relative cost of a nonunion shop, as you call 
yours, and a union? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, I think the most enlightening difference is the differ¬ 
ence In our pressroom. This Is rather a large subjexd. and It is pretty hard to 
handle It consecutively. Of cour.se, union shoixs always mean a constant In¬ 
crease In cost of production. As machinery is Invented, of course unions will 
accept It, but the unit of efficiency Is always decreasing in a union shop, and 
the cost of labor Is always going up. 

Now, one c^the great reasons that men do not want to run union shops who 
are carrying on large Industries is the fact that the unions Interfere with the 
efficient management of the shop. Now, I know that people have an Idea that 
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employers are trying- to bent down wages, that they are In a way hostile to 
laboring men. Now, that Is not a fact. I know, of course, a great maiiy em¬ 
ployers, and I would testify, 1 would back up what Mr. Hibbard says; I think 
most of the employers are men who want to do giaxl In this world. We em¬ 
ployers are in our business, and we feel that the best place for ns to work out 
the cause of righteousness la in our own works. Now, I know that the feeling 
of employers is that of kindliness to workmen. It la not a question of their 
fighting unions because unions are helping the workmen, but wo are fighting 
uiiioas because we believe that they are not the best way to help the working¬ 
man and that they do harm to Ihe workingman and to the industry and to the 
public. I would like to make that plain. It is not a fwllng of trying to gi'iini 
down men. 

Now, industry has changed in 10 years tremendously. The whole question of 
accimnting and cost kei'plng has ab.solntel,v been revolnllonlzcd in 10 years. 

When I came Into the business we did not have a time ticket In our factory. 
Nobody had any idea of how many hours of Ial)or it took to do a ,toh, and nobody 
had any idea how much the price of that hour was after you had gotten Ihe 
overhead and .so forth. Well, there has bi>cn a great ediicatlon In that, and 
now we have got to this position in Industry, (hat every piece of work which 
goes into a factory is prtsletermlned before it Is workisl upon. The results and 
labor cost of that work Is reported next morning, and every unit of labor in (he 
factory, and you Immediately know what men are cfliclent and what men are 
not efliclent. 

Now, we all know that the (‘nicient men are the valuable men and the proflt- 
ahle men. Now, in nonunion conditions the theory is to reduce the cost of (he 
unit by offering a prize of IncreastsI wages for cITorl. Now, lhat Is the whole 
theory of modern Industry, to decrease the cost of the unit by offering a bonus 
so (hat a uiJin can earn niore money by siniply attending to his work. 

Now, that Is not a si)eeding proposition at all. Everybialy always says, “Well, 
that Is a speeding proix)sltlon.” Of course, (here luis been a. great many In- 
atun<?es In our b([sin<‘ss of (he unions slowing up. I know that in tlie old days 
of the Franklin Union—that is, the feeder’s union—(hey had a tabulation of .Inst 
how nnuh they could bl([fr every forcnuin in Ohicago. Here was the foreman 
at It. R. Donnelley & Sons. They c(aild bluff him so that they could make him 
believe 7,000 was a day’s work. Here was one over at Uand-McNally’s, a llltle 
harder to bluff; (hey had to get olf with 8,000 down there. They had that whole 
thing tabulated, and they carrieil It through. 

Now. I don’t think that that Is the great factor under union conditions, be- 
cnu.se 1 believe that union men as Individuals arc honest mim and they want to 
give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. Itut the proposition Is that their 
traditions, tlicy don’t realize what can he done. Th((y go along In a jogging sort 
of way, they get so much wages anyway, iiod they dtai’t give that attention to 
the work of the machine or themselves which really dis's not m(»nn any more 
Kixs'dlng to Ihem, but It means a great deal of difference in results. 

Mr. 'Thompson. And that It the reason the wca’kingman Is working also, to 
get a share of the production? 

Mr, DoNNELt.KY. I can’t hnaglne anybody working for anything else. 

Mr. Thompson. Under the present slate the employer with his capital and 
wilh his managerial brains must work with the workingman, and vice versa, 
that Is true. 

Mr. Donnelley. That is a most Important thing In the industry, to have the 
cooperation between the employer and the workingmen. I think Mr. Shedd 
brought that out yesterday. No concern can be successful unless there Is a 
spirit of cooperation from start to bottom—from top to bottom. That Is exactly 
what the open shop does and It Is exactly what the closed shop does not do. 

Mr. Thompson. I will reach that by several questions. I will go on. What¬ 
ever the article may lie. In the competlve world the producer or the manufac¬ 
turer always receive a certain price for It? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes; competition always fixed that. 

Mr. Thompson. And that price must be divided, of course, among the va¬ 
rious elements that enter into the production? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The manager for his brains and interest on his capital and 
workman for his toll and skill and Intellect he put Into the Job? 

Mr, Donnelijcy. I don’t think the managing goes Into the price. I think that 
Is the profit. In other words, the same price and a poor managed business is a 
loss and a well managed business Is a profit. 
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Mr. Thompson. I meant on the general proposition, because If it didn’t need 
any management the workmen could do It themselves, you know. Now, taking 
that Into consideration, that the different elements are there to get their 
share of the profit or their share of the return, under the open shop, of course, 
or rather under a nonunion .shoii- 

Mr. lIoNNKi.T.F.Y. He gets a hirger share under the nonunion shop. 

Mr. Thompson. But the determination of the share would be determined, or 
more or less sul)Jo<'t to tlie decision of the employer, would It not be? 

Mr. DoNNKi.i.Ey. No, sir; I don't think It would he. 

Mr. Thompson. I retdize, of cour.so, tiiat otitslde labor market and the 
general price appertaining to tlie industry wouid be governing features that 
tile employer would take into consideration, but he would be tlie deciding 
factor, would lie not? 

Mr. Donnki.i.ky. I would think tlial Is a fallacious argument for this reason, 
that Hie larger the business gets the more complex, and the more complex 
tlie organization the more necessary it is for that mail to have a capable produc¬ 
tive workmen. Now, you can’t get cooperation of work out of a sulky person. 
Tliey will do their best. So, tlierefore, the employer must have satisfied 
workmen. Now the great problem is to got his workmen satisfactory wages 
and have the unit coat down. Tliat is tlie wliolo problem. I would like to 
explain If I could, tlie reasons wliy hlgli-priced workmen are so much more 
jirofitable than low-priced workmen. \Ve have In our business, say, typeset¬ 
ting machines. These figures are not correct—say we pay a man iiO cents an 
hour for setting 2,.TOO enis, and pay a man, another man, a dollar an hour 
for setting 5,tX)0 ems. Ttiat is appareiiHy paying according to the ability of 
the man. But there Is a dollar an hour exiionse on the machine whether the 
man Is setting 2,500 or 5,(KX) ems, so that we are trying all the time to do 
tills, to offer an Inducement so lliat tlie man will produce a tremendous amount 
on the machine, and pay him a high wage accordingly. There are quite a num¬ 
ber, of course, of printers In Chicago who are running union places. Last year 
the union pressmen made a demand for an Increased wage. The Increase 
was $25 men increased to .$27..50, and the $27..50 men Increaseil to $35, and 
the men instead of running two presses should run one—something like 126 
per cent Increase—some strong increase. The union employers said they could 
not afford to pay the wage because of nonunion competition. The union men 
said that that connietitlon didn’t amount to anything, because while the non¬ 
union men were paid lower wages they were loss efficient, so that at the request 
of the union employers an Investigation was made of the union shops and non¬ 
union shops. '{'he situation was that they found the nonunion men were get¬ 
ting more money and the unit cost was less. That was the situation right 
here In Chicago. 

Chairman VVai.sh. At this point we will adjourn until 2 o’clock this after¬ 
noon. Meet promptly at 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.30 o'clock p. Ill. Saturday, July 25, 1914, an adjournment was taken 
until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

AITER KECKSS-2 P. M. 

The commission met pursuant to adjournment. 

Chairman Walsh. The coninilssion will please come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. T. E. DONNEIIEY—Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Donnelley, my idea is not to conduct a cross-examination 
of yon in this matter. What I want to do Is to bring out from you, in the 
experience you have had with the labor proposition, your views for the benefit 
of the commission, and for that purpose I am presenting different angles that 
have come up in the study that the commission has made, and in our previous 
hearings. I preface my remarks so you will understand the purpose Is not to 
confuse or embarrass you, but to bring out rather for the benefit of this com¬ 
mission your opinions and views on different angles of the labor problem. 

Now, referring for a moment to the fact that industry is run tor profit and 
that the worker shares in the proceeils of what comes into the business, assum¬ 
ing it is properly run, what method In your mind would best conserve the 
interests of aM parties, that is to say, the manufacturer and the men. In seeing 
that equitable dltrihution should be made to each of the Income of the busi¬ 
ness? Perhaps I might help you a little by saying some people believe appar- 
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ently that the man who owns the business should be the sole judge; other peo¬ 
ple believe that the union, perhaps, should have the more deciding voice; and 
ngnin others, apparently, believe that there should be an agreement or a iiiei‘t- 
ing between them by which there will be a joint consideration of opinion in 
that regard. 

Hr. Donnelley. Well, I think that comiKditlon entirely settles (he matter. 
T can explain It this way: That If we charged 6 i>er cent on the linMvstimMit 
In our business and we made a horizontal rise of per cent In wages, some 
years we lose money. It seems to me that in an <tpen eoiniMdltlve huMln<‘ss like 
ours the margin between the entire cost and what yon get for your prodiad is 
very meager indeed, an<l I can not see any way exeej>t (he wage system and 
('(nnpefltion to regulate it. 

Mr. Thompson. What in that relationship do you moan, concretely, by the 
wage system? 

Mr, Donnelley. I mean the wage system that you employ n man to 4 I 0 n 
particular work for so much money, ofl'ering him inducements for elllclency. etc. 
When the man has i.>erfonned his duty Ills obligation is over and the question 
of whether the busine.ss is a succes.s or not is tlie enijiloyer's obligation. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming that business is nm not unfairly, hut run actually 
on a seltish basis—that is to say. a luisiness man is in hiisln«‘ss to make money— 
what check I.s there on his .seeking to exploit labor, we might use that term, in 
increasing Jiis profits? 

Mr. DoNNF.r.LEY. 1 would have to ask you what you mean by the words 
" exploiting labor.” 

Mz*. TiioMPSON. The phrase i.s coinmoniy used in tlie discussion of hibor 
matters. Fair employers are at the nion'y of unfair employers, and may It 
not he pzjssibie that while this plant, run by a man whose mind was taking 
into consideration the needs and wants of flie otlier fellow that results In a 
fair division, .sU!l with tlie unfair employer, using that term In a general sense, 
(he worker would sutfer under the scheme. 

Mr. Donnelley, \^'eli, I Imve to sinswer that question from my own experi¬ 
ence. I don’t want to go afield on a tIieon*tlcal discussion, but the protection 
to the wm’ker is the fact it does not pay to exf>loit lalior. lu other word.s, in 
such liulu.-try as I am, the age and situation (»f the Industry is the controlling 
factor, whether we make money or lose it. To every intelligent employer it 
Is to his advantage to build up a permanent, eflicieiit organization. Vou can't 
build up a permanent or efficient organization by paying U‘ss than fair wages, 
and you can’t have it by conducting it for selfish interest, and that Is tlie 
greatest protection to the men that they will be treated fairly. 

Mr. Thompson. But, looking over the productive field, tlie cotton mills and 
otlier mills, leaving out for the moment your own organization, which may 
neeil high organization to produce efficiency, would you say your rule would 
hold good or does hold good in the Industry to-day? 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t knriw the cotton Industry, but I think that rule 
always holds good in all organizations of a largz* number of employ^H'S. That 
is my experience. I do not want to be dogmatic on that. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think the workers theniselv(‘S should have a voice 
in saying whether or not the efficiency of an establishment slioidd be the sort 
of criterion by which their pay and work and Iiours shoulzl be regulateil? 
Might not the opinions of employers in that reHi)eet differ? 

Mr. Donnelley. I think the workers have a very large say in that. I don’t 
know of any very large organization that is successfully run, that is run on 
the open-shop principle, where the employers haven't a free access of protest 
on anything that they feel Is unfair. Now, In my own ex|ierience In labor, 
even when I had union conditions, there never came a time and there never 
would have bwn a strike in my place if It could have been settlezl between 
my men and myself. It was always somebody on the outside that had some 
ulterior motive that caused the trouble. I think as the years have gone on 
the question that what the foremen say is final is over. A foreman ordered 
some of our men to do something. The men refused to do it; they thought 
tliey were justified. The thing came to my attention the next day. I brought 
them into my office; I didn’t want to discharge the men; they were good men, 
and I wanted to keep them In my organization. I carefully explained to them 
they were guilty of insubordination, Mffiich, of course, Is a serious breach of 
discipline in any factory. I said, “Now. I have no objection to you opposing 
an order of the foreman, but what you must do Is do a thing and object after¬ 
wards,” and I put up to these men the discipline I had insisted! upon to main- 
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tain discipline In our factory, and they all very willingly accepted it, and 
that has been the end of it. I think that Is quite common in various organi¬ 
zations. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any organization in your establishment by which 
employers may send committees or representatives to take up that problem? 

Mr. Donneujcy. It is not necessary. 

Mr. Thompson. You think it is not necessary? 

Mr. Ponnkllky. It is ni>t ms'essiiry. 1 M’ould Imve no objection to one if 
they wantiMl to, hut it Is not necessary. 

Mr. Ttiomcson. Do you believe generally, looking at the industrial field as 
a whole tlu’oughout the country, that unions have been a benefit or a detriment 
to the workers? 

Mr. Donnkli.ky. Well, T will unswor that in a roundabout way, rather. I 
don’t tliink unions have been neeessary. 1 d<»n’t mean to say that they have 
not helped in the general lmpr*>v(*ment. luit I had to realize tiie fact that when 
I was a ycaing man labor was JjJl.od a day; labor tonlay is for 0 hours’ 

work, when before it wa'< 10 hours. I liave to recf>gnizo tlie fact that when 
I came out of <*<dlege T hired a very competent stenograi)her for $0 a week, 
and she thought she was very well paid. 'J'hat same girl to-day would get 
$15 to $18 a week. I have realize the fact that 15 or 20 years ago we had 
to pay a cook .$5 a week, ami lauv we can’t gel ti competent cook for less than 
$9 a week. 

Now, I do think that all these things have etVeel. of course. There is some, 
and tluM'e Is an effect. 15ut I think the effect liml unions have hud uixm 
wages has been greatly exaggerated. That !•< my feeling. And I do not 
believe that unions really raise wages. I wouhl like to explain what I.mean 
by that. 

For instance, take the ease of the building trades In Chicago. Tliey are 
paid an extremely hlgl» rate of wages. 'I'liat is tad paid out of any fund 
owued l>y employers. That is passe<l on to the pnl)lic. And, now, who are 
the public? Tlie laboring man, the Nvorkingman is a very large proportion 
of it, and they jmy it. In other words, now', if Hint ocnmu's In all tra<U>s. in 
all industries, tlie same rise, the consequence is everything that we liave been 
using would have gone up just so much more, and we that have Ix'en earning, 
say, $6 a day instead of .$4, we would liave Ixxmi paying Just so mucli more for 
our product. In otlier Wi)rds. wages actually would not have been rnlsinl. The 
denomination would have been raisixl, but wages would not have been raisetl. 
To iny mind labor has never done anything whicli lias increased production. 
The only way you can raise w’ages l.s increase production; in other words, 
tlie more shoes tliore are the cheaper tin>y will he; overyiiody w'lll have 
to have timm. Lalior unions have never been guilty of increasing production. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you made any stiuly of tlie different costs of labor in 
the open shop and In the closed shop? 

Mr. Donneli.ky. Well, I have a ca.se In mind—we run a clo.sed sliop, as I 
told you, In IndlanapoUs. Tlu‘ lalior scale in Indianapolis is lower than it is 
in ('hlcngo, yet a certain article of prmluction wldch can be compared is 
cheaper in our Chicago factory than It is in our IiidlanapoIKs factory. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that due to. In your opinion, Mr. Donnelley? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, it Is simply ilue to the fact that in Indianapolis they 
are working day wages and tliey are eonscientious men. Tliey have got a 
good crew of men down tliere. But tliey imve never had a standard put up 
to follow, and they have never realized that they shall use their liralns, and 
that is not tlielr muscles we want so much; we do not care about that, about 
them u.slng their muscles. Tliey are not all the time figuring out with their 
heads how things can be more efllclent. and you can produce them more effi¬ 
ciently where we could in'mluce more quickly and ellmiimto all waste motion. 
That Is the reimon, I think. 

We tried, at least my manager suggested to me. that we try the bonus sys¬ 
tem we had here. Of course. I told litm It would not go. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, then, the oi>en shop is more efficient? 

Mr. Donnelley, It is more efficient. The theory of tlie oi>en sIiop is this, It 
Is more efficient for u good many reasons. Labor unions are always putting 
a hamper upon the shop orgunlzutlou. For Instance, in the pres.sroom, when 
you are running a union press, the press is run by two pressmen and two 
feeders In rhe make-ready; In the make-ready they help, yet there were cer¬ 
tain things which the pressmen w'ould not allow the feeder to do, which ho 
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3 perfectly competent to do, because It was not his business. Of course, that 
vas expense. 

Now, on the newspaper; for Instance, the newspaper will have two presses, 
itie pre.ss they might run a couple of hours for the early inlltlon, and another 
ii'c-ss that they run a few hours on the later edition. According to the union 
uloH they mu.st have a crew for a full day on the press they are going lo run 
or throe hours, and another crew for a full day on the pro.ss they are going 
o run for throe or four more hours. Instead of letting the same crew go from 
■ue press to another—absolutely a waste. 

Now, in the composing room of the newspapers of Chicago and throughout 
l»‘ country they have the rule that anything that is set In another oltlce and 
s brought to that oflice must he reset. 1 may explain. l'’or Instance, one of 
he Stale Street merchants has a full-page ad. I hat they want to aitpear In sev- 
ral newspapers of to-morrow morning. Of course, to write out the cojiy for 
. full-page ad. is a great, big job, and Is a diflicult thing. So they will send 
iver to the Tribune, and the Tribune will set that up, and perhaps the udver- 
ising manager or tlie assistant may go to the Tribune oltlce and help the lay- 
lUt, help the display. When they have that all set U]) they will take duplicate 
iKitrh c's of It and they will send one to the Herahl and one lo the American 
Hid one to the Examiner. That will be printed in to-morrow morning’s pata'r. 
tome time during next week In the ll<*rald odlce and In the Examiner olllce 
hat entire ad. will have to he reset, proof read, and cttrrecttHl, and then thrown 
iway. an absolute waste energy. I heard from one of the publishers of this 
■oiintry that the labor absolutely wasted—It might just as well be burned up 
md thrown out in the street—was enoiinous. That Is an example of the 
■onstant limitations which uidons are imtling around employers. 

Now, it is not a question of wages and hours with the employers that we are 
ihjecting to In dealing with unions. It Is the proposition, and when a union 
mce gets a jilace they put the screws on and jiut the screws on and init the 
;crcws on. That is the proposition. It Is not a question of paying money for 
vhat you might call conditions, which Is ours, hut It Is the (smstnnt limitation 
vhk'h they are putting on us, which, of course, the jud)llc has to bear. 

Mr. THOHe,soN. What is the attitude of the unhm toward the bonus system, 
f you know; 

Mr. Donnelley. I have had one experience, and heard an employer who 
aid another experient'e. Before Mr, Berry called out the men in my shoi) 
ny cylinder-press room was not making money. It was on account of the 
act that jie<qile were getting—there was not cooisu'nilon. I culled in five or 
lx of my printing pressmen and explained to them that I would give them 
he time that It took we had figured It would take us to do a Jol) on the firess. 
’’or instance, a job on the press has first to be made ready, made so it will 
u'int. and then run off. We figured tliat took !.'> iiours. We saiii lo tiiem 
■very hour that tliey saved we will pay them lialf llwlr wages extra. That 
■iipealed to my men, and they went at it. Tiie lirst wtvk 10 or 1.5 of m,v men 
arned very sulistantlal bonuses. Within a few days the union walked In to 
ee me and they said we could not do that. I said tliat we coulil, anii they 
aid we could not. I said It was not in flic contract, and askeil tliem to arhi- 
rate. They refused, and I had to give In. 

.Vnother gentleman, wlio Itad a union pressroom, prlntwl almost the same 
:lnd of forms day in and day out, year In and year out, laid a cliance to try 
t. They agreed with the men what was a fair day’s work. Presses run so 
ast. and the difference between full 100 per cent prialuction and .'ll) iier cent 
iroductlon vvas the time that the men waste In getting up from tliolr lifts 
lid getting down and taking a drink of ■U’ater anil getting out not early In 
he morning and running uni 11 the la.st thing at niglit. So ho said he would pay 
hem a fair day’s wage and then he would pay them so much u hundred In addl- 
ion to that. These men earned substantial bonuses. Within three days the 
inlon came over and prohibited It. 

That Is the only experience I have had with the bonus system. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the photo-engravers? 

Mr. Donnelley. The photo-engravers In New York at first prohlblteii a cost 
ystem. They prohibited that any man could enter on a slip of paper the 
mount of time It took him to do a piece of work. After a great deal of 
legotlatlon they finally agreetl that the office could use slips In regard to 
he quantity of work done, but not In regard to the quantity of time Idle, 
’hat was the photo-engravers situation. In other words, they would not 
land for a record of their production. 
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Mr. Thompson. Old you run the apprentice school In your shop? 

Mr. Donnei.ijcy. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You may des<>ril)e tluil. If you please. 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, now, I thiid< the sreatest charge against the unions 
Is the fact that they limit aiiprentices. If there la any one thing which this 
country has stood for it la the fact that the young man has a chance. Unions 
linve tried to close that chance. I understand—I am Only now speaking from 
what I rcmemlier In reading—that the great majority of criminals are not 
Immigrants, Imt are the sons of Immigrants. Now, we have a condition here 
In Chicago of thousands and thousands of the second generation of immigrants 
growing up who are prohihitcd hy the ruU>s of the union from learning a 
trade. AVhat Is before them Is this: They have got to stay In what we call 
common labor, in the raid<s of common labor. That means low wages, little 
opi>ortuidl.v, and social dissatisfaction arises. When we established our open 
simp I made up my mind that I was going to try, ns far as I was concerned, 
to correct that evil. Of course we needed boys 16 years of age. The law 
prohibited a hoy younger than 16, anil, as we all know, from working more 
than eight hours a day, and from working on machinery. Now, the fact Is 
there are very finv faclories in Chicago running eight hours a day, even union 
shops, because thi'y run more than eight hours a day In order to get the 
Saturday afternoon half holidays. We could not get boys at 16 years of age 
that we need to learn the business, because they had been ruined In the years 
between 14 and 16 years of age. It Is an established practice among the people 
of Ihe lowest walks of life that when their children are boys of 14 they must 
go out and earn a living. I do not uphold that, but that is the unfortunate 
situation. So we made up our minds we would start In to save those boys. 
We establlsheil in our plant a school where a boy came to work for half a 
day In our factory, and then for three and a half hours he would go to our 
school. Another hoy would go to school in the moridng and work at the factory 
In the afternoon. There were not two boys in the factory at the time and they 
did not have any disarrangement of the boys lying around. In this school 
we not only teach them to set type and all the technitiue of the art of printing, 
but we teach them arithmetic and give them algehra and geometry and give 
them Knglish and give them science, etc. Now, when they are 16 we put 
those boys in the factory full time, except for three hours a week. We 
have to-day In our factory 87 of those boys. We have been running it now 
for six years. If I was running union conditions I would be entitled to 
28. We have now 87. 

Now. I feel very strongly on this question of apprenticeship, and It seems 
to me It Is the greatest charge against unionism. 

Several years ago in New .Tersey a law w'as Introduced, which was not 
passed, prohihidng unions from limiting the number of apprentices. I think 
It shoidd bi' passed. I think It should be passed here. I think the State 
should have the right to say—they have the right to say he must go to school 
until he is 14, and he can not work over eight hours a day until he Is 16— 
and I Ibiuk the State, the community, should have the right to say that a 
hoy shall have the oiiportunity of learning a trade, and the union can not 
prohibit, provided, of course, the boy Is really being Instructetl. I don’t 
think they sboidd be nllowe<l to come in there and he exploited and thrown 
out In the street after their wages have come to a reasonable rate. But as 
long as the hoys are receiving real Instruction I think that they should he 
nlloweil to work, should be by law permitted to work and that the unions 
should not prohibit it. 

I would also say that the same scheme which I have adopted In my factory 
has now been adopted by others, and they have established a school for the 
whole printing Industry that will run the open shop. 

Mr, Thompson. Taking the skilled trades, as you know from your ex¬ 
perience, is there a lack of men In the skilled trades or Is there a surplus 
to-day? 

Mr. Donnelley. I think right at the present moment there Is a surplus. 
Of course there Is a tremendous Industrial depression. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the apprentlce.shlp proposition—assuming there were 
no unions—what would be the basis of limitation of the amount of apprentices 
In any shop? 

Mr, DoNNHHtET. I do not think there should he any limitation, provided the 
boys are really being Instructed. Of course. I can realize- 
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Mr. Thompson. In the Industry itself, would the owner of the plant limit, 
or what would be the proper basis of his llmltotion If he did? 

Jlr. Donnelley. Well, now, of course I can appreciate that the unions would 
tear at first that there would be a preat influx of boy laborers, which Ihey 
nil;:ht think is cutting their wages, but ns soon as this proposition was all taken 
care of—all the boys were eniploye<l—course that would not exist. I think 
the limitation of apprentices would l>e the nnmher of apprentices that the man 
wouhl think he would ntMxl at that time. I think if every man trhsl to lake 
(»n nil average the number employees in Ids i>lunt, that would be the natural’ 
limit. I am quite sure we are absorbing in our i»innt the number graduatoil 
each year, and tliere will be no men laid off on account of it. 

Mr. Thompson. I think that is all. 

Mr. Donnelley. I would like to say one word, If I may, before I quit. 

We have had quite a gooil d(‘iil of talk here alanit the fact of the labor 
unions breaking their contract, and I Wi)Ul<l like to introduce In here the evi¬ 
dent* in a pamphlet issuetl on the (’hlcago newspapi'r strike l)y the typo¬ 
graphical union. This is a re])ort of a imvting—a conhavnce ludd l»y (iompers 
helwemi Mr. Berry, when lie had called that strike in the m*wspapers here against 
their contract, and Mr. Lynch. Berry had broken ids contract and l»e was try¬ 
ing to jxM’suade Lynch to get his unions to break tludr i^ontract. He had ])er* 
Miaded the stereotyi)ors’ union to break tlieirs. Tidy Is what he says in a 
union publication: 

“I am here to got the printers on the street if I cun. I would break any 
(ontrnct under similar I’ondltlons, and I have tried, ami am trying, to get tlie 
jiriiiters to break theirs.” 

(The paper so presentwl was mnrkiM “ Kxhihit No. 1, Witness T. E. Don- 
n<*lh‘.v, .Inly 25, 1014. 

q'iu' pnmiddet referred to, entitle^! “ Tlu' Chicago Newspaper Strik<*s,” ex¬ 
cerpts fr<»m the annual reports of the International q'ypograpidcal Union olflcers 
for (he fiscal year ending May 01. 1912, was sulmdttiMl in printed form.) 

Mr. l>oNNKU.EY. Mr. Berry, In saying tliat, has still been maintained one 
your, ami I think two. as pre.sident of his union. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. I.ennon would like to ask you a question or two. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are you aware of tlie fact that the limitation of 
apprentices M't by the typographical union Is not nearly taken advantage of 
by the employers or others who employ union print»‘rs; In other words, they 
have loss than one-fourth of the aiiprentices that they couhl have under the 
laM—under the union law? 

IMr. Donnelley. I have no record of that. We always had our full numlw'r 
Mhen we were operating under union conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connet.l. Did you ever hear of (he origin of this reset of 
a<ls., that the pre.ssure was first brought by employees who proflteil by the 
resetting? 

Mr. IloNNELLEY. I huYO Toad that in Mr. Lynch’s lestiimuiy. I also remem!>er 
^Ir. T.,ynch sahl tlmt order had been older than he was. I know that (he 
American Publishers’ Association di«l try to g(‘t that <‘llmlnnt(Hl several tim(*8, 
and It being a matter of international iaw, which is like the law of the Modes 
ami Persians, can not he changed under any consideration, nn<l tliey have not 
!>eon able to get any relief from it. 

Commissioner Lennon. I umlerstood you to say that competition settled the 
matter of wages and shop conditions. 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t think I said that, at least I didn’t Intend to. I didn’t 
intend to soy that. 

Commissioner Lennon. That was my understanding of your reply to one of 
the questions when Mr. Thompson was asking you ns to how wages were to be 
adjusted. I understood you to say that competition .settletl the comlitlons. 

Mr. Donnelley. I said competition settleil the fact that there had to be a 
wage system. In other words, by competition there is not a sufficient margin 
above the cost of operation to go into any large profit-sharing basis in com¬ 
petitive industries. That Is what I meant to say. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it the usual result of competition to lower or raise 
prices? 

Mr. Donnelley. The result of competition is to lower prices by more efficient 
methods. The result of competition is to produce by more efficient methods 
at a lower cost. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, wouldn’t it naturally follow, If competition 
worked that way as to the proflucts, that It will lower wages? 

88819*—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 4-26 
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Mr. Donnellev. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. If there is no restriction upon it? 

Mr. DoNNEEiEr. No, sir. 

Commls.«loner Lennon. It won’t? 

Mr. Donnhi.i.icy. No, sir; it iloe.s not in a highly organlzerl organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is ail. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything further? Mr. Delano would like to ask some 
questlon.s. 

CotnmI.ssloner Delano. I want to ask you this: Give the commission tl>e 
average length of service of your employees. Any figures on that. I suppose 
if tliey all went out In 1907 the organization has been built up since then. 

Mr. Donnelley. Tlie organization Is re<;ent; that is, it is within 8 or 10 years. 

Comml.ssloner Delano, ('an you give us any Idea of the average permanency 
of tile employees? Wo waul to get the idea of whether you get a large number 
of fresh hands every year or liave a permanent staff. 

Mr. Donnelley. Oiir staff for the lengtli of service is (julte permanent, and, 
of course. It is to our advantage to make it so. We offer every Inducement 
to keep the men. 

Comitdssloner Delano. What are the average wages of your employees to¬ 
day .IS c(>m]iar(>d witli wliat tliey were under union conditions in 1907—previous 
to tlial? 

Mr. Donnelley. They are lilfeher. 

Commissioner Delano. How much higher? 

Mr. Donnelley. I haven’t those figures, Mr. Delano, but I remember In our 
pressroom tliere were only about three people who were receiving over the 
scale, widch Is $24. We now have—I am sorry to say I haven’t those figures 
hiM’e. lull our average in our pressroom of our pressmen is .$29.(18 plus a bonus 
of anywhere from $1 to $1.5 a week; that Is, If they are on bonus. We can’t 
put everyliody on bonus, because we haven’t got far enough to have everything 
worked out on a scientific basis. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(fiiairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Mr. Donnelley, that wage that you refer to, is it 
wage or is it earnings that are higher than the union scale? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, I thought all wages are earnings. If tliey are not. 
you can’t pay them. 

Commissioner Garretson. Earnings are ba.sed on wage. A man works 12 
hours a day, for Instance, and that Is his earnings for the <lny; and If the day 
is 8 hours It would be based on what la paid him for 8 hours, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Donnelley. That is a little complicated. 

Commissioner Garrotson. A man may earn far more than another? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. If he gives far more time to labor. 

Mr. Donnelley. Ami more etlicient service. 

Commissioner Garretson. How is that? 

Mr. Donnelley. And more efficient service. 

Commissioner Garretson. Etficlent service on a daily wage Is not an element 
of earnings on the dally wage sy.stem. It la on the piecework system. 

Mr. Donnelley. We don’t run piecework but very little In our business. 

Commissioner Garretson. On daily wage the amount that is paid for the day 
Is the wage for the day, and If he works overtime, then his earnings will be 
greater than his dally wage; or If he Is paid a bonus, that is In addition to his 
wage, and the two together will make his earnings. 

ktr. Donnelley. I see what you mean, in other words, what you might call 
his rate of wages, not his earnings; yes. I see what yon mean. 

Commissioner Oarret.son. They are two distinct things? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

Coinmissioner Gabret.son. That is what I desired to know, whether the wage 
of these men is higher than the union men’s wages. 

Mr. Donnelley. Oh, the wages are higher. 

Commissioner Garretson. The wages are higher? 

Mr. Donnelley. The basic wages. 

Commissioner Garretson. Your going rate is higher than the rates named in 
the contracts that the union men have in the town, is it? I notice that runs as 
high ns $^. «nd in some instances $36? 

Mr. Donnelley. What is that for? 

Commissioner Garretson. For pressmen. 
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Mr. Donnelley. I don’t know what that Is, for I don’t know the wtiae. I 
Jiiiven’t seen a wage scale from them for years. 

Commissioner Gabketson. I don’t pretend to be picking out the different cliis- 
slflcations: I never got higher in your trade than being a devil. Some people 
say I never got past that. 

Mr. Donnelley. As I understand, the basic wage on cylinder preB.ses was $24 
a week and was raised to $25. Our average before that raise—the average 
rate In earnings, was $26.68. 

Commissioner Gabuotson. Is that for foremen and all Included! 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t think so; our foremen are not-— 

Commissioner Gabbetson (interrupting). This is pressmen. 

Mr. Donnelley (continuing). Our foremen are not on our factory pay roll. 
Although now- 

Commls-slonor Gabbetson (interrupting). How many men have you in your 
working force’! It has all been built up since 1907, you say? 

Mr. Donnelmy. Since when? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Since 1907, when your prestmt system dates from? 

Mr. Donnelley. No; I tlilnk that tlie typographical unli>n strike was in 190.') 
and the feeders’ strike was about 1903. 

Commi.ssloner Gaeeeison. Well, how many men liave you in your employ; 
wliat proportion of your working force has been wKli you. say, five year? 

Mr. Donnelley. 1 don’t know. If I had known that question- 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How much? 

Mr. Donnelley. Why, I would be very glad to have thtit hunteii up. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Can you furnish this commission with that data? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

(The information re<iueste<l appears as “Donnelley Kxhihll.’’) 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you advertised continuously? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. For the last, say, seven years? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes. We will advertise forever— until our apprentices come 
up to be journeymen. 

Cotnmissioner Gabbetson. That is a continuous practice with you dally, 
year In and year out? 

Mr. Donnei.ley. Under union conditions or nonunlott conditions, it is very 
tlitlicnlt to get good pressmen. They are tlie liardest people to get; that is, very 
good pressmen. Now, what we are trying to do is to get exceptionally gtsid 
pressmen in every case. Now, we have got a lot of men who are Just what you 
might call ordinary Jotirncymeti, worth about .$2.'). Now, we are tryltig to gel 
$27.60 men and $30 men, and we are advertising for them all the time. 

Cotnmissioner Gabbetson. You want to htiild up a force tliat will conform to 
your efficiency ideas? 

Mr. Donnelley. We want the able.st men. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That will sp(>ed ttj)? 

Mr. Donnelley. We want the ahh*st men can ta‘ g*)t to operate tlie machines. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You will continuously advertise here and In ths 
East? 

Mr. Donnelley. I think so. 

(Commissioner Gabeet.son. Are yott hiring tnen every ilay? 

Mr. Donnelley. Oh. no. 

Comini.ssioner Gabbetson. No expansion—no great expansion —of your force? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, of course there is not just at tiie presetit moment. 
Sometimes we have what we call a busy season and we iiave to operate a night 
force. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh, yes; I meati there is not a continuous addition 
to the staff? 

Mr, Donnelley. Well, there has been every year; yes, sir; every year has 
shown- 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Takes care of all the appllcatiotis that are made? 

Mr. Donnelley. I beg your pardon. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You are able to absorb all the applications that 
are made. 

Mr. Donnelley. Oh, no, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What is done with the surplus men? 

Mr. Donnelley. What is that? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What is done with the surpltts men? 

Mr. Donnelley. We don’t take them unless they are very good. 
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CJoinmlsslonor Gabeetson. What is that? , 

Mr. DoNNEr,i,EY. Wo don’t take them unless they are very good. 

Commissioner Gabretson. When you advertise for men, and men travel 
long distances to get positions that are nonexistent, what is your attitude 
toward them? 

Mr. Donneijjit. They don’t do that. 

Commissioner Garuktson. What is that? 

Mr. Donnei.i.icy. They don’t do that. 

Comml.sslonor Gahbet.son. What Is the form of your advertising? 

Mr. Donnei.t.ev. It is always an attempt to find out—correspondence, find 
out tiirongh references, how able they are; we ref(-r to their employers ami 
find out whether tlioy are excellent men before we ask them to come on. 

Commissioner <7 \KitETSON. They don’t present themselves, then, in answer to 
the advertl.soments? 

Mr. Donnki.i.ev. No, sir; not unless It is a local advertisement. 

Commlssima'r <lAaHET,soN. Do you make any references of those men to 
other men who have under consideration strikes with the union? 

Mr. DoNNKi.t.KY. Well, there is no strike going on at our place now. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh, no; not at your own place; when there is, I 
say, with others, do you loan men for strike-breaking purposes? 

Mr. DoNNKi.t.EY. No, sir. 

(kimndsshmer Garrctson. Nor refer none to other men, to other emplo.vers? 

Mr. Donnei.i.icy. Well, we would refer people, if any man asked us If we 
knew of any good man that was not employed, and we didn’t have him, we 
certainly would refer him. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Does that system of advertising enable you to 
build up a roster to draw on? 

Mr. Donneli.ey. No. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In the event- 

Mr. Donnet.i.ey (Interrupting). No. sir. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). That trouble should occur? 

Mr. Donneli.ey. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. I understood the statement that you made, as 
Mr. Lennon (pioted It, In answer to Mr. Thonni-son’s statement, that competition 
settled the questions that would be ordinarily settleil by conference. You dis¬ 
claimed that afterwards, though, I mean you disclaimed having that Intention. 
But have you ever knowm competition to shorten the workday, in the history 
of Industry? 

Mr. Donnelley. I think there are cases where that has been done, but I 
can’t quote them now; In other words, where people have found—I think It 
was In Poughkeepsie where people had found by the present-day methotis of 
cost keeping and eftlclency recorils, that greater results could be obtained by a 
shorter day than a longer day, and the day was gratultou.sly shortened. 

Commissioner Garretson. Has It even been done except where data provetl, 
where the union hail forced that condition in. that it was gootl business to do it? 

Mr. Donnelley. I don’t know the condition. 

Commissioner Garret.son. I mean competition independent of every other In¬ 
fluence; Isn’t its natural tendency exactly the opposite? 

Mr. Donnelley. No. 

Commissioner Garretson. Why not? 

Mr. Donnelley. We have rialuced the oflice hours In our factory gratui¬ 
tously—I mean the oflice hours in our oflice. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. D 0 NNEL 1 .EY. I know that several of the merchants In this town have re¬ 
duced the hours of their porters, and so forth, gratuitously, because they 
thought It was a good thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. Sure. Was any influence exerteil by the fact that 
with the present humanitarian trend they did not care to take the CTlticlsm of 
doing otherwise? Was that a factor? 

Mr. Donneixey. I don’t like exactly that way of putting It. I think that 
employers, as well as employees, have a very acute sense of their responsibility 
to the community. I don’t think that had been brought about 10 years ago; 
I know my grandfather had It; I know my father had It. I will admit that 
under present advances we probaVily can go further than we could then. But 
I am not suB* that these people were Influenced by any ulterior motives, ex¬ 
cept they thought It was a good thing for their men and a square thing. You 
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know employers do a great many things for their employees, just beeuuse they 
want to be men, and they want to have sympathy with them. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. They do. But did you ever note any great num¬ 
ber of them gtving that tendency full rein until public activity or public criti¬ 
cism brought It to attention? 

Mr. Donnbuxy. Well, now, giving It full rein—I suppose I have applications 
for altruistic and charity purposes that Is ten times my Income. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Yes. 

Mr. DoNNEt-LY. There Is not one of them that I don’t think is worthy, and If 
I gave my altruistic spirit full rein I would be broke In a month, right off. 
Now, everybody has to regtdate and adjust his altruistic purposes by reason. 
And I think when you say “full rein,” that you are askjjig something which Is 
Impossible. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I will modify the “ full rein,” and I will say how 
many of them went to the limit that is now ordinarily reipilre<l by humanitarian 
legislation, until the legislation took place? 

Mr. Donneei-ey. I don’t know. 

llommissioner Garbetson. What has Ijeen the attitude, not of some em¬ 
ployers but of a very large number of them, toward humanitarian leglslalion In 
general? Are you familiar with that? 

-Mr. D0NNET.1.EY. Quite. The employer looks upon humanitarian legislation 
in IhLs way: If it Is possible to pass a law which Is a benefit to huinanlly. with¬ 
out tnfllcting other troubles, they are all for it. The irnited Typothetse of 
America was the first employers’ organization in the couniry that went on 
record for an employers’ liabllily law. I understand one of the first. 

Commissioner Garbetson. One minute right there, an employers’ llahillty or 
workmen’s eompen.sntIon, because they are two entirely different things. 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, 1 supposed they were the same. 

Commissioner Garretson. No ; they are entirely different. 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, workmen’s compensation—workmen’s compensation. 
'I’he factory act was not opposed, as I know of, by emplo.vers. It certainly was 
nf>t by any of m.v associates. There are laws that have been oppose<l because 
we believe that they are not for the good of the eommunlt) . Now, we are often 
accused of opposing things from a selfish Interest when we really helieve that 
the people are mistaken In their methods. Now, there is not much difference 
between the employer and employee in our desire, ami wimt we are after. But 
we differ as to methods. And we don’t believe, we don’t believe that certain 
things can lie accomplished in the way other people do, and we (hlnk that there 
will be a lot of—there will be more distress caused by tlie law tbau there will 
be benefit, and that is a very honest difference of opinion. 

tlommlssloner Garbetson. I don’t want you to gather the Idea that I include 
every employer. 

Mr. Donnelley. No. 

Commissioner Garbetson. In a certain category. I want this understofHl, I 
have met many employers who were just as decent and just as human as their 
surroundings would let them be, and their associates. They would have gladly 
iB-eii better than they were. But Is It not true that the man who desires to 
bilroduce the cost of those things inlo the conduct of his business. Is absolutely 
at the mercy of the emplo.yer who will not do It competitively? 

Mr. Donnelley. It would seem so; but I don’t believe It Is, because we- 

Commissioner Garbetson. Have you made a study of It practically to know 
whether It Is or not? 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, we see some very competitive businesses doing some 
very humanitarian things that cost them a lot of money. They do It and they 
still compete. I don't think they do it because they think they are going to 
make any money out of It, but they are able to do It nevertheless. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Aren’t a very great many of those Instances most 
apparent from tliose who have made enough money that they can stand the 
drain, and they desire the reputation that comes from It? 

Mr. Donnelley. No; there are lots of things done where people don’t talk 
about them. 

Commissioner Gabrbtson. It Is another form of advertising. 

Mr. Donnelley. Oh, not necessarily; no, sir. There are a few very noted 
exceptions. 

Commissioner Garbetson. For Instance, a case oc^rred here In New York, 
where It was testified that a leading dry-goods store published a very ornate 
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rc-adlng article that they had given a great picnic to their entire employees; 
and It was testlfled there that those girls whose pictures were shown, were or¬ 
dered to appear In the city park to be photographed with their glad rap 
on, and then report at the store, and there you have a sample of that method 
of doing business. , j .. . . 

Mr. Donnf.m,ev. I don’t think that Is going to settle any Industrial disputes. 

Conunlssloner (Iaeuetson, How Is that? 

Mr. I)oNNEi,i,EY. I don’t think that line will settle any Industrial disputes. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. That was brought out In consideration of certain 
claims made by that store us to how they treute(l their employees. It Is a fair 
sample, however, of advertising philanthropy, and doesn’t It constitute a factor 
In many of tlio.se ca.ses? 

Mr ItoNNEiJ.KY. I ain unable to say; I don t know the gentleman. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. You have never seen an Instance you thought was 
that way? 

Mr. Donnelley. I might have had opinions, but I don’t want to express them. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. What Is the comparative labor cost now as com¬ 
pared with labor cost when you worked under your union agreement for the 
sitiae volume of work? 

Mr. Donnelley. I haven’t the llgures here. 

Comnussloner (Jarretson. You have never made—— 

Mr. Donnelley. I say, I haven’t the figures. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Can you furnish them? 

Mr. D 0 NNELI.EY. It wouhl be very dlflicult; we wotild have to go back over 
<air books for quite a number of years. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. I thought possibly It might be made up for a short 
peiioii, la'catise It would go fttr to demonstrate the comparison, to take for a 
reasonable pc'rloil, as to what the actual labor cost was between the two. I 
aialerstood your position was that wages would have been as good without 
unionism as It is to-day. 

Mr. Donnelley. I said actual wages. 

Commissioia'r (Jarretson. Yes. 

Mr. Donnei.i.ey. Actual wages. The average of the actual wages of every¬ 
body would bo .lust as good without as they are with. 

Conmdssloner (Jarretson. As with the union? 

Mr. Donnelley, I don't say the wages of the union iieople would be ns high, 
but the higher wages of the union people are paid by the people who are not 
organized. If everyixxly would organize they would not be so high. 

Clommlssloner (Jarretson. Who fixes the staiulard of wages for the laboring 
men of the country, the small group referred to as organized or the mass 
unorganized group? 

Mr. Donnelley. I stippose that Is really settled by supply and demand for 
the prodiictiveness of the labor. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. That Is a supposition, isn’t it? 

Mr. Donnei.i.ey. No, sir; not a supposition. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Well, .you said ,vou supposed so. 

Mr. Donnelley. Well, we will put It as a supposition. But you misunder¬ 
stand me. That Is, the general wages of all the people In the country Is settled 
by the question of supply and demand and productiveness. 

Commissioner Carretson. Following out your Idea in regard to increasing 
production being the true avocation and that It has a cheapening effect—follow 
that to Its logical conclusion, and if a man prtxluces enough he could bankrupt 
himself, couldn’t he? 

Mr. Donnelley. I can’t follow you. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. The statement, as I understood you, was that the 
only way and the proiier way to increase benefits to the man was to Increase 
the production. 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, .sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. .\nd that the greater the production the cheaper 
the price of the article? 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Now, It a man produces enough he could make the 
article valueless, 

Mr. Donneuxt. No, sir; that is a ridiculous argument. That Is a ridiculous 
argument to mV (statement. 

Mr. Garretson. If you start out by adding to the productiveness, as you 
make the production greater where does It lead you? 
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Mr. Donnixlet. If we produce three times as much wheat In the country as 
now, the price would not be oue-thlrd what It Is now. You know that Just ns 
well as I do. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I haven’t stated proportions at all; you are putting 
that In. You stated if you Increase production you lower the price. 

Mr. Donnelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And If you Increase It enough you lower It clear 
down. 

Mr. Donnelley, I never said that. There Is a law of the diminishing wage 
In everything. 

Comml-ssioner Gabbetson. If you start It, It will reach the grounil after a 
nhile. 

Mr. DoNNELr.EY. No; It Is not a straight line; It la a paruholu. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are you sure the absurdity is not following pari 
way and quitting when yon get halfway? 

Mr. Donnelijey. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, study over It, 

Mr. Donnelley. I have. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

f'lmirman Walsh. Any other questions? 

Call your next. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Wright. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWIN R. WRIGHT. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mr. Wbioht. Edwin H. Wright. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business address? 

Mr. Weight. Postal Telegraph Building. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation? 

Mr. Weight. Printer. 

Mr. THOMP.SON. Do you hold any ollicial position In connection with the 
typngrapldcal union? 

Mr. Weight. President of Local Union No. 16. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you btsui president of tiuit organization? 

Mr. Wkight. The last time Just a inontli. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you held It before? 

Mr. Wbioht. Four years. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you held any official place with tlie union any otlier 
years other than president? 

Mr. Weight. I was officer of tlie union for probalily Id yenrs. 

Mr. Thompson. You have been president of the Illinois Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Weight. Seven yeans. 

Mr. Thompson. In your imsltlon as leader of organized lalior you liave had 
more or less occasion to study the indH.slrlal problem and Industrial conditions 
In the country, have you not? 

Mr, Weight. I have tried to. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion regarding Industrial unrest. If In your, 
opinion such exists? 

Mr. Weight. I have. 

Mr. Thompson. You might tell us In your own language as briefly as you 
can the cause and Its cure. 

Mr. Weight. The great cause for Industrial unrest comes from lack of em¬ 
ployment. The cause of lack of employment can be trai'cil to several different 
causes. One cause I believe at the present time, espeelally for Industrial unrest, 
is lack of executive ability, which is always the jirimary cause for Industrial 
unrest. This time more so than ever. 

Mr. Thompson. What executive ability ilo you speak of, the workers or 
whom? 

Mr. Weight. I am referring to a condition that confronts us especially at 
this time in fny opinion, and that Is the custom of the deferring of the railroad- . 
rate cases of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has disorganized my 
trade especially. We have between 20 and 25 per cent of our men out of work 
at the present time because Industry does not know where It stands, and will 
not know until the rate case Is settled one way or the other. Of course, our 
people are not Interested whether the rate goes up or down. That makes no 
difference to us, but It Is Important to us that some decision be made so that 
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employers can get out their printing, put our men to work, and fix prices on 
their goods and do other things that will allow Industry to go ahead. 

Mr. Thompson. If the rate case was settled, it has been settled now, has 

Mr. Wbioht. No, sir; not unless It was this afternoon. Oh, It has been settled, 

I believe; yes, sir; but rates have not been announced. 

Mr. Thompson. But upon the annouiieement of tlie rates by the Interstate 
Oommeree Commission, would, in your opinion, the Industrial unrest disappear? 

Mr. VVbioht. Our men will go to work, probably 700 or 800 or possibly 1,000 
printers can go to work, and there will be less Industrial unrest when they go 
to work and have a pay envelope to take home Saturday night to their families. 

I am referring to Chleago alone. 

Mr. Thompson. I wo\ild like to have you give us your views of Industrial 
unrest further than you have, as to what other contributing causes there 
might be. 

Mr. Wbioht. Well, another contributing cause—^the primary cause. In my 
opinion—Is lack of edueation. 

Mr. Thompson. How does that operate? 

Mr. Wbioht. A eertain per cent of our men have not had schooling sufficient 
to enable them to make' the progress in their trade that they believe they have 
the right to expeot. They are handleaptied by lack of edueation—by lack of 
praetleal teaehlng—and they are not able to take the position which they de¬ 
sire and which they think they have the right to expect. That Is one of the 
causes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that all you have to say about the cause of Industrial 
unrest? 

Mr. Wbioht. Oh, no; that Is one of the primary onuses. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the other secondary onuses—are there other 
primary causes? .lust go ahead and go through the category you have in your 
mind. 

Mr. Wbioht. Anothi-r one of the principal causes wo have for Industrial un¬ 
rest Is competition between the union and nonunion men, and between the 
.lourneymen and semiskilled labor, which finds its way Into the shops and fac¬ 
tories, espei’ially the' nonunion shops, with prison labor in Industries and other 
matters of that kind—unfair competition as we believe It to be. 

Mr. Thompson. Any oilier causes? 

Mr. Wbioht. I think that will cover the two principal points—we have other 
causes. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you suggest to this commission which 
this commission might carry out or help carry out or recommend to Congress? 

Mr. Wbioht Sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What remedy would you suggest for that evil? 

Mr. Wuioiir. First, I wouhl send every ehlhi to school, give the child a com¬ 
mon-school ediKTition. I would put a sufficient number of teachers In the schools 
to actually teach the chlhlren. I would put the textbooks the child uses on a 
basis where lire parents could afford to pay. I would prohibit children from 
going to work in an Industry until the child was mentally capable of taking up 
the work. After the youngster had gone Into the trades I would see that the 
education continued and only a portion of the time be put In at the shop or the 
factor.v, ami that the common-school education continue under competent In¬ 
structors. T would carry out the same course with the workmen themselves 
after they have graduateil from being apprentices and have become Journeymen. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Wright, have you heard the testimony here of Mr. 
Donnelley? 

Mr. Wbioht. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. What have you got to add to what he said? 

Mr. Wbioht. Mr. Donnelley runs a nonunion estabishment. He runs—on the 
question of apprentices he works more than the scale of wages prescribed in 
union shops. He pays smaller wages. I do not know as there Is anything 
more I could say than that ho does not comply to the going rate o^ wages or the 
going scale of wages or hours, either one. 

Mr. Thompson. That Is all you care to say with reference to tlie establishment 
In respect to what he said? 

Mr. Wbtght. Mr. Donnelley ran a union shop for five years. The shop has 
been conductcA f* a union shop upon three different occasions. We have had 
three strikes In the Donnelley establishment, and twice the shop became nnlon, 
and we expect it will be presently union again. 
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Mr. Thompson. Anything further you hare got to add to the Industrial 
problem further than you have stated now? I see you have some papers before 
you. 

Mr. WauiHi. Sir? 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further you care to say now on the In¬ 
dustrial problem? 

Mr. Wbiuht. It Is a pretty big proposition—the Indvistrlal problem—to say 
anything in a sentence. But what I have suggestp<l here once or twice, we 
have trle<l to place It In effect In my organization. We have tried to make the 
organization that I represent and which I represented before—we have tried to 
build up the features, the beneflelal features, of our organization so that it 
would be a desirable place for a man to .seek association. For Instance, last 
.vear we paid $2,106.02 In funeral benefits to our members In the local organi¬ 
zation, and this does not apply to the beneficial organization hut this la a relief 
outside of our benefit organization. We paid $24,222.71 on accoiint of sick 
benetits. There are several other items that go along with these two. 

We conduct an old-age pension out of our etirnings ami with no contrlhutton 
fnpin our employers. This is paid partly by the International union and partly 
by the local union. We pay $8 per wwk for a member after he gets past the 
<lay’s work or for other causes he is unable to find sustaining employment. 

We also have a tubercular home at Colorado Springs, where 1 believe we cure 
more cases of tubercular trouble than any other Institution in the country 
similarly conducted—not similarly conducted, but having the same number of 
patients. 

We have other benefit features. We try to make the organization desirable. 
You see, referring to Mr. Donnelley’s shop for a moment, I do not believe there 
Is one employee In the Donnelley establishment or in any other nonunion print¬ 
ing othce In the city of Chicago that would not be willing to .1oln the typo¬ 
graphical union, and be glad to do so. If ho was not confronted with discharge. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Was there some other information, Mr. Wright, that you 
would like to volunteer before the commissioner starts to ask questions? I 
tiiought maybe you had something In your hand you had not put in yet. 

Mr. Wbight. I have two or three exhibits here. 

Chairman Walsh. Very good. 

Mr. Wkioht. The constitution and by-laws of the International Typographi¬ 
cal Union, the financial exhibit of Chicago Typographical Union No. 10, and 
matters of that kind I might pass over to tlie hoard to look over at their 
leisure. 

Chairman Walsh. Will yon do that? First, give what they are to the 
stcnograidiers, so they will be a reference to them. 

Mr. Wbioht. Well, the one I mentioned la tlie financiid exhibit for the year 
ending June 30, 1914, the book of laws of the International Typographical 
Union, old-age pension law of the International Typographical Union, directory 
of union printing offices of Chicago, book of rules of the Union Printers’ Home. 
We have a lot of that stuff. If you want—if you want any more, I will be 
glad to send you more. 

(Mr. Wright submitted, In printed form, pamplilets of the following titles: 
“ Financial Exhibit of Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 for the Year Ending 
June 30, 1914”; “Book of Laws of International Typographical Union, Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1914”; “Old Age Pension Daws of the International Typographical 
Union”; “Directory of Union Printing Offices of Chicago, May. 1914”; “Book 
of Rules, Union Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, Colo., 1913 ”; and “ Con¬ 
stitution and By-Laws of Chicago Typographical Union No. 10, 1914.”) 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Wright, have you knowledge as to whether the 
employing printers of the country have apprentices up to the limitation of the 
typographical union permit? 

Mr. Wbioht. They have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is the percentage that 1 stated approximately cor¬ 
rect, that It Is only about a little over one-fourth of the limitation, taking the 
country at large? 

Mr. Wbioht. I think you are approximately correct. In the printing busi¬ 
ness most of our employers, I am glad to say, take a pride in their work. They 
wish to turn out the best possible class of printing and they must have good 
men to do that—journeymen and not apprentices. Any time you put an ap¬ 
prentice on a Job you are going to have Inferior work, except In certain classes 
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ot work where the apprentice's judgment will go on that particular Job—par¬ 
ticular class, I should say. 

Commissioner Lbnnon. Suppose we will say that the apprentices employed 
were up to the limitation? 

Mr. WauiHT. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.k.nnon. Do you believe the typographical union would give 
favorable consideration If the trade deinandeil an Increase? 

Mr. W'RiOHT. We have reduced the number of apprentices. Formerly It was 
1 apprentice to every 10 Journeymen, or major fraction. Upon the complaint 
of the employer that he was not getting enough apprentices, we reduced it 
from that. 1 to 10. to 1 to 7, and If we can not supply the number of Journey¬ 
men we will reduce it again. We have no desire to Inflict any hardship on the 
employer. All we ask him to do Is to pay us our wages. We wl.sh the employer 
to make money; the more money the employer makes the higher we are going 
to Increase our wage scale and shorten our hours and Improve our conditions. 
The employer can not do It uide.ss he makes money, and we are willing that he 
should. 

Comndssloncr I.ennon. You must know something about this resetting of 
ads. Is that done solely by the will of the typographical union or do the 
employers cooperate in that proposition? 

Mr. Wrioht. I'lie employer cooperates in it. Years ago the employer con- 
ductisl his jirlnling department—that Is, ot the newspaper—conducted the 
establishment indepen<li>nt of any other establishment. He set all of hls adver¬ 
tising mattei' in hls own shop. Presently the advertising man from some of 
ihe big stores, ns they grew up, thought to take a short cut and would send 
their copy to one estahllshment and proofs wumld he taken and sent to the 
Ollier composing rooms aial the ad set and placed In tlie paper. The emiiloyers 
ask If It would not he possible to take the matrices from one establishment to 
the other and cast the ad and then afterward sot the ad on their own time. 
That was finally conceded to. The employer, however, gets paid for resetting 
the original ad. It comes to us; is put on the time copy; the men handle It 
when they havi> notldng else to do; on certain days of tlu- week our men are 
very busy for two or, possibly, three days a week; and when In the old days, 
when Ihe men set the ads originally, they had steadier employment, and this 
acts as a sort of hrake on this continual change In the shop. It Is a concession 
granted the employer, not a demand from the organization. There Is a vast 
dilTerence between the two. 

(Commissioner I.ennon. Will you tell us about the typographical vocational 
school? 

Mr. WuioHT. Yes, sir. It originated in Chicago some years ago. We had 
been talking over it for a long while. We had a contract with the United 
Tyimihette. which was referred to a few moments ago, and we endeavored to 
take u|) witli tin; typothelic a course of printing so that the apprentices In the 
shop might iK'come better Journeymen than they would otherwise. The 
tyiaitheto' tnrneil us down, Tlien we went ahead and took It up ourselves and 
perfected the class ourselves. We did not admit an apprentice Into member¬ 
ship until he takes up the course in printing entirely aside from hls personal 
Instruction he receives in Ihe shop. It la a course that extends all over the 
Unltcil Slates and Canada, as far as the International Typographical goes, and 
It came from Chicago. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Can you tell us approximately how many printers of 
any age have taken advantage of the.se classes? 

Mr. WatniiT. 1 have forgotten the exact number. I am ncqnainte<l with the 
result which I believe is more Imiau'tnnt. The average Increased wage of the 
boy who has gradunt»>d int4> a Journeyman, who has taken the apprentice 
course, amounts to something like two or a trilte over two dollars a week In 
advance of what he would have re<'eive(l had he not taken the course. 

Commissioner I.ennon. That Is all I care to ask. 

Chalrnutiv Wai.sh. Did you want to ask an,\ riuestions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. How many printing shops are there In Chi¬ 
cago. Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wmoht. How many printing ofllces? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Wrioht. We have our own men working In probably 300 shops. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to get the total number of shops In the 
city, union amr nonunion. 
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Mr. Whioht. I do not know. There are so many private eslablisl\racnts. 
little shops scattered around In basements one place and another, that It Is 
almost Impossible to tell. We don’t know. We can not gather It from the 
directory becau.se many places are listed as printers but are publishers and 
have no printing department. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. What percentage of the shops where typcsetter.s 
arc employed? 

Mr. Wbioht. We can not get that either, but that Is all the shops that arc 
recognized us being printing oflices. We i>rol>ui>Iy iiuve SI) ihm' cent—00 iier 
cent. We estimate that we do 85 per cent of the printing In Chicago; timt is, 
the printers do 85 per cent of the production. 

Commissioner O’Connelu You have contracts with all of the newspaper 
publications In the city't 

Mr. Wright. We have both a local contrn<'t and a national—or an inter¬ 
national contract. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEi.t,. How many newspapers that are published In tlie 
United States outside of the as.soeiation of publlsliers are nonunion? Ilavi- 
yon any idi'a of the numlier of firms or puhlicntions in the newspaper publlsliers' 
association? 

.Mr. Wright. I haven't the data, but practically every newspaper in the 
United States belongs to the American Newspaper Hubllsbers’ Association, 
which has a contract w'lth the International Typographical Union, an urlvitra- 
tion contract. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. The typographical union 1ms a contract practically 
with every new'spaper publlsh(>d In the Uniteil .States? 

Mr. Wright. Urncticnlly, not all. There are a few outside. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. What percentage are outside? 

Mr. Wright. Two or three per cent I imagine—just a guess. 

Commissioner O'Conmk.i.i,. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thunk you, Mr. IVriglit. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Caldwell. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. FRANK C. CALDWELL. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Caldwell, will you give us your name, please, and your 
business adilress, and your business? 

Mr. Caldwell. Frank C. Caldwell. I am president of 11. W. Cnhlwell & Seal 
Co., Seventeenth StreiH and Western Avenue in this city. We are engineers, 
founders, and machinists. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your firm been In existence; how long have 
you been connected with it? 

Mr. Caldwell. Since 187.5. 

Mr. Thompson. 1875? 

Mr. Caldwell. Since 1875. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinions regarding industrial unrest. If sikIi 
exists, its eau.sps, and what remedies might ho appliiMl to it. You may state it 
in your own way, Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Caldwelu I think one of the dilhcultles In trying to arrive at tlie 
reasons for Industrial unrest Is to select that as the only form of unrest. I 
think anyone that has observed conditions as they have arisen In the past 
three or four years has realized that there has been a general unrest, extending 
not merely to what might be called Industry, but It has also been evidenced 
in social matters. In political matters, and you might say also In moral matters. 
And that unrest Is perhaps, one might say, a species of circular Insanity; that is 
to say, there are probably periods recurring, more or less frequent Intervals, 
when there Is a disturbance in the social and body politic, and I apprehend that 
conditions as we now see them are possibly a recurrence of that situation. 

Specifically, as to the Industrial unrest. It would lie quite unfair for anyone 
to select any single thing and claim that that was the one or even the principal 
reason for what we recsignize as Indiistrial unrest at the present time. An 
employer so minded might say that it was due to the union conditions. He 
might charge that the unrest had been instigated by the agitation on the part 
of those that are union leaders. Others might say that It is a new awakening 
of a new democracy. Others might charge that It was due to political reasons, 
and that the unrest had been fomented by the actions of those politicians who 
thought to ride Into power upon the wave of popular approval. 
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But to my thought there Is no one of these things that ought to be charged 
with this condition. I think that all of them have something to do with It. And 
the unrest Is here. There are new conditions confronting us which have got to 
be met In some way or other. 

I think, perhaps, Mr. Thompson, I can save the time of the commission and 
your time If I try to say some things in reply to the questions that you have in¬ 
cluded with your request to appear here. And with your permission, and for 
the purpose only of saving time, I will follow that method If it is agreeable 
to you. 

Mr. Thompson. Co right ahead, Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Cacdwkll. There has been much sahl here about the attitude of the em¬ 
ployer towani the labor vinions, and I might say by way of preface tlmt my con¬ 
cern runs what is euphemistically called an open shop, the result of a misunder¬ 
standing—a strike that t(M)k place in lOOll—something that we would much prefer 
to forget. Hut the attitude of the employer toward the labor union, I think. Is 
not always clearly understood by himself. He will say, iK'rlmps, that he la 
opposed to the labor union. Naturally an open-shop man might be supimsed to 
he opposed to the labor union. But I think the real, basic attitude of the non¬ 
union employer, or anyone that may take an e.vtrenie view on that side of the 
case, Is rather that lu' Is not oppose<l to the labor union as a labor union, as an 
organization for the pur|>ose, ns they claim, of henetiling the condition of those 
that are members of that organization. But he is oiqiosed—and there are very 
many that are Immovably oi)posed—to those things wbieb they claim, and which 
they feel, are self-evidently errors and evils that pertain so generally to the 
American labor union as we know it. 

I think that enqyloyers generally are not friendly to the closed shop. I think 
they are opposed to It for very much the same reason that the general mind of 
the public Is bitterly opposed to anything that savors of a trust or a monopoly. 
I think that the enqdoyer rwogidzes that It is an nhnormal economic condition 
that there should be anything In the nature of a limitation of output, anything 
In the way of an unreasrmahle limitation of apiireidices, anything by way of a 
fixed minimum wage which has a tendency to level the wage of the more ellicient 
to those who are less capable. He Is opposed to anything In the nature of co¬ 
ercion by means of violence or boycott or any other such method. And he Is 
opposed to anything that will not give the large number of those outside the 
organization an equal opportunltv to earn their living In the trade that they may 
be acquainted with. 

Now, I say that the opposition and the antagonism on the part of the em¬ 
ployer Is, I think, directed not at the union as such but at the evils and errors 
that are In stich organizations ns we know them. 

And I want to say this also on behalf of the employer: I think that his atti¬ 
tude In seeking to maintain what he considers right economic conditions Is by 
no means a selfish op|a>sltion. I wish to make tlie point that If the employer 
were simply si>eking to follow his own selfish ends, to endeavor to earn the 
greatest amount of money with the least possible friction and the least ixtsslble 
annoyance on his part, he might very well acquiesce in everything that a union 
should demand of him and pass on the cost to the consuming ptibllc. 

The commission, I aiiprehend, are probably pretty well acquainted by this 
time with the anti and pro attitude of employers toward the labor-union propo¬ 
sition. But I think they will perhaiis he willing to receive something In the 
nature of constructive suggestion. 

Anybody can tear down, hut It takes a pretty wise man to build up. And we 
can point out the evils that exist, as undoubtedly evils do exist, in this Industrial 
situation. But It Is a problem worthy of the wisest of men to suggest something 
that perhaps may alleviate if not entirely cure this rather woeful condition. 

It would he rather a bold business man who under conditions as they now 
exist would suggest anything by way of additional legislation. The usual com¬ 
plaint Is that we are overlegislated ns It is now. A certain well-known financier 
made frequent use of the term " undigested securities.” I should say that the 
body politic now Is affiK-ted by what might he called undigested legislation a.s 
much as any other 111 that I can think of. 

And while It may seem rather superfluous to suggest anything by way of ad¬ 
ditional legislation, It does seem to me that It Is quite as competent to suggest 
that there should be a declaration that the closed shop la just as much of a mo¬ 
nopoly as any ttSist that is oi>en to criticism and therefore should be declared 
to be Illegal; furthermore, that anything that tends to limit the production, 
the fair production, of an employee Is an economic wrong that should be pro¬ 
hibited, and anything that tends in that direction should be prevented If possible. 
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That there should be some means whereby we could arrive fairly and equi¬ 
tably as to what Is the right position in this matter of limitation of apprentices. 
No one can be fair and say there is not .something in the claim made by union 
lalior that unlimited allowance of apprentices would tend to debase and overrun 
llie trade. On the other hand, no patriotic American can say but wliat tliere 
sliould be sufllclent freedom in the learning of the different trade.s in this coun¬ 
try so that opportunity should be open, provided the other side of tlie question 
is not harmed. There sliould be some meats of arriving at what Is exactly the 
right number of hours it is fair and that ougfit to be worked. Now, 1 propose 
for the consideration of the commission tiiat it may be jiossihli'—I hardly think 
it will be probable—it may be possible that there may be some trihunai which 
will be instituted not so much for the purpose of coiielilatlon or arbitration 
hut. rather, for the purpose of having a general ovewsiglit and general suiier- 
vislon of these issues that are coming up all the time, for tlie purimse of safe¬ 
guarding and protecting not the employee and not the emidoyer hut the general 
public at large, 

I think in our shortsightedness—when I say “ our ” I am meaning labor 
unions and the employer—we are very a[it to see no further than our own par¬ 
ticular interests in the eonsideratlon of these matters, but it does seem to me 
tliat there is that third party in interest who seems to liuve lieen so utterly help¬ 
less and yet so vitally affeited by everything done along tliese lines that the 
Government might very well <lo something that would protwt that Interest of 
the general public. I understand perfectly well wlienever there is a great 
strike that put.s out some public utility or shuts down a coal mine, or in some 
way a direct and definite conviction to the luibllc, the cry gix's up It is tills 
tlilrd party, the public, that must he considered; but may I not make the point 
as strongly as I possibly can. It is not only In such cases that our picked— 
lliese cases as incidents, but it is in every ease where there is to be an adjust¬ 
ment of wages, an adjustment—a reduction of hours or anything that affects 
llie cost of production of that work and the production of wealth, that the 
jihrase is that the consumer has to have in order to live; whenever that case 
is up for consideration there must be ultimately some consideration of tlie 
general public Interest In that matter. 

Let me say, tor example, I believe every workingman in the city of Chicago, 
excluding perhaps those that are directly benefited. Is paying a premium for 
living In the city of Chicago, because his rent is a very considerable per cent 
higher than It should be, due to the excessive cost of building oiieratlons in the 
city of Chicago. And while that may be an obvious case, every case has pre- 
lisely the same result; the loss is as great as the one Is In this Instance. It 
would be perfectly pisslhle to demonstrate to the general imblic that If there 
could be formed a farm-labor union who would he able by tlielr compact or¬ 
ganization and their complete closed-shop monopily of that particular Industry 
to be able to retluce the hours of labor on the farm to eight hours per day and 
apply that Heaven-given salary of .$5 per day, wldch has been set up by a cer¬ 
tain gentleman, it is perfectly plain that everybody In the whole country would 
have to pay that excessive coat of production of the farm. But it is not so 
plain—it Is' not so plain when we say If we increase the pay of the railroad 
engineers, or we increase the pay of the man working in my shop, remotely 
<omiect(Kl with the ultimate consumer, that finally the Increase of the pay is 
laid on the already overburdenctl shoulilcrs of the ultimate consumer, having 
addwi to it my profit and every other Intermeillate profit that goes to make up 
the final cost he has to pay. I feel that this commission, if it can formulate 
some plan whereby an unbiased, high-minded. Indifferent, unprejudiced body 
can lie brought into being for the purpose of safqguardlng the wide Interests of 
the public In these matters, they will certainly have justlfietl their existence. 

Mr. Thompson. I think he has covered the field pretty broadly, and I have 
nothing more to ask. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you please define for us what you consider the 
public? 

Mr, Caldwell. The public Is everybody, and it does not exclude the lowest 
laborer any more than It excludes the man highest up. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. I would like to ask one question; Don’t you get 
Henry Ford and Heaven confused on the $.5 a day wage? 
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Mr. Cau)wki,l There are some of Mr. Ford’s employees that closely relate 
him to the presldlns Reiilus of heaven, I think. 

Commissioner O’Connklu But the five dollar hasn’t come Into being yet 
altogether? 

Mr. OAt.nwKr.L. I don’t know ; that Is the advertising report. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEt.i,. The process of evolution Is going on yet. 

Mr. CAt.nwELi.. It always will. 

CommissloiKT O’Conn ei.l. That la all. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. OEORGE W. PERKINS. 

Mr. Titompson. Will you give your name? ' 

Mr. I'EIIKINS. George W. Perkins. 

Mr. Thompson, Your business Bddre.“s? 

Mr. Perkins. aW Monon Building, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Pebkins. President and secretary of the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been president? 

Mr. pERKtNs. Twenty-two years, six months, and twenty-live days. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you have been long enough in that position to have some 
knowledge In regard to Industrial unrest, its cause, and possibly have been long 
enough connecteil with Inbor to have .some Idea of a remedy? 

Mr. Perkins. I think I have. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, I will give you your own way, just as I gave to Mr. 
Caldwell. Tell your story In your own manner. 

Mr. Perkins. The question Is the cause of Industrial unrest and the cure; 
Is that It? 

Mr. Thompson. If you have It. 

Mr. Perkins. To my mind, grounded upon a lifetime experience, the cause of 
Industrial unrest Is due largely, primarily, fundamentally, to low wages and 
long hours of labor. The fact that immigrants are lied to before they come 
here, cheated and rohbed after they get here, and when they finally realise this 
then It causes considerable Industrial uneasiness. Careless statements as to 
fiindainental facta us to real facts that exist. The notion that there Is one 
law for the rich and another for the poor, whether there Is any such thing or 
not. llgurptlvely speaking. The exiierlence of labor has led me to believe that 
periodically thci'e is some such difference. Another contributing cau.se is the 
mad pace at which industrial workers are driven, a puce that kills 35,000 an¬ 
nually and wounds 2,000,000 In our industries alone; a puce that kills a like 
miinber and wounds a like number In our transportation. The fact that 200,000 
people die annually from tuberculosis, a preventable disease, a disease that 
should not exist among us. The fact that 800,000 people die annually from 
preventahle diseases due to occupational diseases is another. 

Another cause In connection with the unrest of immigrants in 1909 is the 
following advertisement appearing In the Pittsburgh, Pa., newspapers: “ Men 
wanteil.—Tinners, pntchers, and helpers to work in open shop; Servians, Poles, 
and Roumanians preferrwl; steady employment and good wages to men willing 
to work. Fare iiald and no fees chargeil.” 

You ask me a cure for industrial unrest. I wouldn’t cure It If I could, and 
I couldn’t If I would. I say that with a full knowledge of the meaning of the 
word. Industrial unrest, the agitator and the kicker make for the uplift,* a 
lietter, social, economical, and political stale, and for advancing civilization, 
and were It not for Industrial and social unrest there would be no human 
progress along lines that were good and beneflclal for the great mass of working 
men and women of our country. 

I would, however, minimize that unrest to the lowest possible point. That 
should lie along constructive lines. First, I believe that this c-omtnlsslon In Its 
findings and In Its search for remedies Is handicapped by State rights and 
State lines. Hence it would be a waste of my time to advance things that can 
not by any possible stretch of the Imagination come within the Jurisdiction of 
this commission. 

There Is one thing though that 1 would suggest. Commissions In the past 
have proven entirely futile and almost useless. Commissions such as this have 
worked their heads off; have sought diligently, earnestly, and faithfully for a 
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cause and for a remedy that will be helpful; they make an elaborate report to 
the United States Government and Congress, which created them. It then 
becomes everybody’s business in general ami nobody’s business in particular. 
If this commission would recommend that in the future in cases like this, wldcli 
is a three-cornered commission, If you please, one for laltor, one for capital, an<l 
one for the dear public, of whom I would like to speak about a matter later- 
one of each department should be given a seat In Congress, with a voice and no 
vote, and he ought to remain there until Congress has acterl, has either de¬ 
feated or adopted its recommendation, and tlieir efforts will not he was(e<l. 

I hold that one of those things you can act upon Is to see to it that the im¬ 
migration laws are properly or become more effective in tlielr restrictions. 
Labor as such Is not opposed to Immigration, tlie kind that formerly landed (ai 
our shores and to whom much of our greatness commercially and Industrially 
and socially and polltlcnlly is due. 

But remember the Immigrants In those days came in slow, dangerous sail¬ 
ing vessels. They came of their own volillon. Tla-y came from Knglnnd, 
Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, and other countries, the pi-ople of 
which rank somewhere near the standard of American citizenship, while to-day, 
with the quick passage, the fast-sailing vessels, wliicli om‘ vessel will bring in a 
w(‘eks’ time more than you could crowal Into lialf a dozen ships in early days 
with their low-passage money. Originally it took three months to come over, 
and now one week. And where do they come from? Without casting any dis¬ 
paragement upon any race or calling, originally tliey came from Englaml. Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, Prance, Germany, and other countries. 'I’o-day, or at least in 
lOlS, over 1,300,000 Immigrants came to this country, 'fwo hundred and forty- 
thret* thousand came from southern Italy—not Italy, but from southern Italy, 
Yon all know what that means; which was more than came from Germany or 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wale.s, France, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. 
Wc are not oppo.sed to the natural Influx of immigrants. But we do object 
to the Indiscriminate assisted Imnilgrunt. We object to the kind that are 
brought here to enrich the steamship companies primarily and in the first 
Instance. We do not object to them coming naturally and regularly. 1 said 
a moment ago that the Immigrant was lied to before he came here. I fferson- 
ally know that he is. 

In Hamburg, Germany, I saw last .vear, less than a year ago, great signs 
plastered over a labor agency, in which it pictured the glories and the Eldorado 
and wealth of the great State of Washington. It provided for a .system of 
selling tickets on the Installment plan. It was flgur<Hl out, so many marks a 
week, so many marks every two weeks, so many marks a month will land you 
on the golden shores of the State of Washington early In the spring of IPl.'i 
where acres and acres of virgin soil await you. 

Last November, on my way to the American Federation of Labor, I passed 
through the great State of Washington, and looked eagerly for the acres and 
acres of virgin soil awaiting for the poor delude<i immigrant. I saw, yes, much 
virgin soil in the State of Washington, hut If was dotted with stumps. They 
had taken off the lumber. The stumps were there. The virgin soil was there, 
yes. but It was dotted with stumps. 

Now, when the Immigrant comes there and secs that, do you blame him If he 
Is a little restless? I don’t. 

What can you do for labor? Take us out from under the restriction now 
resting upon us by a false application of the Sherman antitrust act and let us 
carry out our natural activities, subject only to the law of the land, and we 
will work out our ou n destiny. We ask no favors from the lawmaking forces. 
All we ask is the right to carry forward our natural activities, always amen¬ 
able to the law. We respect the law—the written law of the land. We 
respect our courts and our Judges. We rebel against Judge-made law and 
government by Injunction. Wc deny that the Government or society—I take 
that back; I don’t mean society—we deny that any one has any property right 
In our work. That belongs to us. It Is not the property of any living soul on 
earth except ns. The money that we earn la our.s. We demand the right to 
si)end that money where we please and with whom we please. Give ns a little 
more—and this goes both ways—honesty. Industrially, politically, and socially. 
I Include ourselves In that, when I say that. 

The welfare of society at large, working men and women, and their liest 
Interests, should be placed above the dollar mark. Human rights and human 
Interests are of greater value than property rights or the accumulation of the 
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swollen fortunes of the nlreiuly predatory rich. We may not advancetquite ns 
rapidly Industrially or coniiiierolally, but after all we will be advancing along 
sane lines that bode no ill will to any honest man or woman or any good 
government. 

You ask how to cure or to ininimizc—I haven’t gotten a cure—you ask how 
to minimize this unrest. In my own candid Judgment there la only one way 
to do It; that Is to let the Industrial workers organize on the one hand and 
the employing classes uiwin the other. There Is an element of fairness and 
Justice In the human mind, and employers, sociologists, and self-constituted 
guardians of our morals and social advancement have no corner upon that 
Justice and fairness—there is a suliicient amount of that vested in the work¬ 
ing men and women that will protect them from doing anything that will de¬ 
stroy ailvancing civilization, that will destroy so<’tety as it exists to-day. The 
labor organization that will do (he thing that will destroy, will destroy Itself 
before It has tlie opportunity to do that. The organization that is not Just 
and is not fair is doomed—foredoomed to failure. There are enough ultra- 
conservatives in tile labor organizations to more than countcrltalance the radi¬ 
cal and the agitator. 

Fortunately for the labor organization and for society at large, there are 
enough level-headed middlemen who are the ballast and who will protect the 
labor organization and .society at large against their mnehinations. 

I may say the general lal>or movement is unalterably opposed to compulsory 
arbitration. We are not opposed, however, to legally appointed Federal or 
State conciliation and mediation, and arbitration, if voluntary. I say this, 
give the concllialor. the mediator, and the arbitrator a position not grounded 
upon the fortunes of politics, hut on good behavior, his Job to last ns long as 
that continues; in fact, give him a life Job, and If he does right on the pay roll 
of the flovernment, and If he does wrong. In the penitentiary for the balance 
of his life, and then yon will get lionesty. Protect the man in his Job as long 
as he does right; give him a life Job, if you please; but give him a life Job in 
the iienltmitiary if he does wrong. Y’ou will stop your fear of your arbitrators 
or your coiudliators doing anything wrong. 

.lust a word. Tlds commission or no living soul on earth can find a remedy 
for Industrial and commercial stagnation. You are wasting your time If you 
are trying to do so. Yet industrial and commercial stagnation is one of the 
contributory causes to industrial unrest. Industrial and commercial stagna¬ 
tion Is caused not by overprod\tctlon but rather by underconsumption. In as 
plain English as I can state It the working men and women receive less in 
wages—rt-celve amount in wages that will not enable them to consume all 
that whh'h they create—and because of that we have a periodical turn of In¬ 
dustrial and commercial stagnation which la not due to the personnel of the Gov¬ 
ernment nor its economic policies. The remedy? I.ct tlie working men and women 
organize, and tl\r<mgh their labor organizations get ns near as possible to the 
margin of profit; they will then be in a position to cona\ime that which they 
create, and industrial and i‘onunerclal stagnation will disappear from the haunts 
of civilized man. Leaving, if you please, to the captains of Industry their full 
share of that and all that value which they create. 

Another suggestion, if you will pardon. Each State ought to appoint a com¬ 
mittee of one to act with a representative of the Federal Government for the 
purpose of fornndating a uniform set of laws, applicable to all States in so far 
as laws concerning overproduction and distribution Is concerned. I believe 
In old-age pensions, industrial lnsurni\<'e for sick and Inability, and I believe 
In the Industrial insurance against unemployment, despite the fact that some of 
ray very able colleagues In the labor movement disagree with me. 

Migratory labor constitutes one of the most important classes of citizens we 
have In this country, and Instead of being kicked and cuffed about as tramps, 
the migratory workers deserve more consideration at the hands of society at 
large than lawyers, doctors, or labor agitators, or anybody else Is concerned. 

What does the migratory worker do? Things you and I won’t do If we can 
help It. He gathers the harvest In the summer time and Ice in the winter; he 
contributes more to the comfort and well-being of society at large than any other 
class of workers or professional men, I don't care who or what they are. I be¬ 
lieve he should be taken care of. I believe that the migratory worker should 
be transported free, absolutely, from the industrial center to the agricultural 
district, appo#(!onlng the cost on each community, the State, and the Federal 
Government; let the three pay for It. 
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I believe lie should be brought back to the Ice harvest In wbuerUnie abso¬ 
lutely frje. I believe that you should furnish for these workers, not the never- 
sweats and bums—they are few—they don’t amount to that IsuniipluK llngersl. 
(tne-slxteenth of 1 per cent They are not worth counting, yet they are the 
ones who want to work and who do work and should be taken care of. I 
would furnish for them during December and .Tanuary or Noviunlier and De¬ 
cember free lorlglng, not as a charity but as a right Think what he has con¬ 
tributed to the good and the advancement of society. I would give him this 
free labor In February and March, the two bad months, dividing I be cost on 
the State and the Federal (Jovernmeut 

.lust a few more words and I am through. A lot has boon said about the 
olo.sed .shop. There Is no such thing as a closed shop. I want the men who have 
sat here In this chair and said day after day “ the closed shop " to know that 
there Is no such thing ns a closetl shop. Wo have strict union shops, but the 
latohstring of the door to the union hangs on the outside, and every working 
man and woman Is Invited to come within and participate in that condition of 
good wages and shorter hours brought about by tratle-uuion activity. So much 
for your closed shop. 

It is no't a monopoly. I have got organizers on the road, paying them big 
money, to bring unorganized men Into the union, to walk Into our union shojis— 
not closed shops. And our constitution, a copy of which I will tile with you, 
provides that any cigar maker must be accepted in the union. We can't ami 
don’t ballot on him. So much for your closed shops. 

(Mr. Perkins submitted, in printed form, a pamphlet entitled “Constitution 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union of America," as amended and adopted 
at the Baltimore convention, September, 191‘2.) 

The limitation of outptit—working men ami women do not limit the output 
beyond a point where It Is possible for human beings to work with anything 
akin to con.serving their health and strength. Many say that through the effi¬ 
ciency now In our factories we are relegated to the Industrial scrap heap of 
despair at the early age of 1.5 years. That may not he entirely true, but It la 
pretty nearly true. It Is the fidlow who has reached .50 years of age and got a 
few gray hairs who can testify. He applies for a position. Talk about limit¬ 
ing the outiait! Show me a single Industry controlled by the big captains of 
Industry that does not close down the minute there Is not a ready market at 
prices that he fixes tor his commodities. There is no such thing ns the Iron 
law of wages. There is no such thing as supply and demand. Modern means 
of production and distribution, crystallized into the modern trust, have long 
since exploded the idea of supply and demand. Your cold storage takes care of 
the supply and regulates the deninml. The big trusts and the combinations of 
capital shut down their Industries the minute there is an overpro<iuctlon on (he 
market that will In any way Influence the prices which they fix for the manu¬ 
factured commodity. So much tor the limitation of the output. 

Unions do not Increase the cost of living. Seven or eight years ago, through 
an unfortunate strike, every single workingman In the pocking hou.ses In this 
city, every single labor organization down there, went out of existence. There 
is not a labor organization that has anything to do with the meat produced In 
the packing houses which supplies the world with meat. But since that time 
the price of meat has steadily gone upward. I.abor organizations did it? 
Hum! There are none down (here. We eat bread; we eat flour; there Is no- 
b(Hiy organized in the growing of wheat and flour. 

Here Is a straw hat. It docs not belong to me. A few years ago I could 
buy a straw hat for a dollar. To-<lay you pay three for It; and there la not a 
single man or woman making straw hats that Is organized. Who brought up 
the cost of living? The labor organizations? No, sir. So on down through 
the things that supply your tables—salt, pepi)er, oats, oatmeal—everything else 
that enters Into the sustenance of dally life—iloes not gome under organized 
labor. Don’t charge that to us. We have got enough to answer for without 
being charged with that. 

It was said here this morning that the rank and file might be all right, hut 
the Insinuation was that the officers, they might be the fellows. 

Let me tell you this; Officers of labor organizations haven’t got anything to 
sell, and we are honest because of that. If you please. The local union deelde-s 
whether they are going to strike or not, and calls the strike off. As the e.xecu- 
tlve officer of the International union I can't call off a strike or I can’t organize 
one, either. I haven’t got anything to sell; never did have. The rank and 
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Jn their hands is vcstwl, generally speaking, the right to call or call off 

If he ,Ss 7o bZmwe hif< competitor, the seovndrel or the skmiat set, the 
me NO n.. m-r ho»- good he is, he can’t do these things b^ause of con.peti- 
f "rand this is a competitive age. tirganize them and put them on the same 
Cfin"rihe .same h.a.si.s, through our trade-union. That will minimize, in my 
Judgment, .social unre.st. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything from the members of the commission? 

Thank you. very much. 

The commI.s.sion ivill now stand adjourned. 

(At 4.30 o’clock p. m., Saturday, .(uly 25, 1914, the comniLSsion adjourned, to 
meet Monday, August 3, 1014, at 10 o’clock a. m.. In the city of Lead, S. Dak.) 
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Illinois Statb Fkbkbation ok I.aiiok, 

tSpringflcld, III., (h loixr 7, lUH, 

Mr. 1/. K. Brown, 

finretary United Stales Commission on Industrial Itelalions, 

Chicago, III. 

Dkab Sir : Yours of the .SOth ultimo receiveil. I recall distinctly about nitree- 
ini: to send you the records or the ugreeuienta made between the Unitt'd Mine 
Workers and the coal operators, hut I don’t recall agreeing to get you those 
records for the Western Federation of Miners. 

However, I have written Secretary Mills of that organization asking him to 
send you any copies of agreements they may have. I only know of one agree¬ 
ment between the copper-mine owners and the Western Federation of Miners, 
and that Is the one In Butte City, Mont., which, In my judgment, was a rather 
primitive and crude sort of agreement, and I don’t know that It will be of a 
great deal of value to you, except as an evidence of the beginning of that kind 
of relations between that organization and the employers. 

Fraternally, yours, 

J. n. Walker. 


Western Federation of Miners, 

Denver, Colo., October H, 191/i. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sib: Inclosed you will find copy of the agreements between the Butte 
locals of the Western Federation of Miners and the copper companies, which I 
am sending you at the request of John H. Walker. 

Very truly, yours, 

Ernest Mills, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Illinois State Federation of Labor, 

Springfield, III., October lb, 1.9/j. 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

Secretary United States Commission on Imiusirial Relations, 

Transportation liuUding, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir : Yours of the 15th received. I just got a letter from Secretary Mills, 
of the Western Federation of Miners, yesterday, In which he said that he was 
sending to you the copy of the agreements between their organization and the 
copper-mine owners, 

I think there is a copy of an agreement between our organization and the 
Western Federation of Miners reached between a committee representing both 
organizations and ratified by the convention in both organizations. 

I shall write and ask International Secretary-Treasurer William Green, 
of the miners' organization, to send yon a copy of same. If they have It on file. 
With best wishes I am, yours, truly, 


J. H. Walker. 
8445 
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Unitku Mine Woekebb or America, 

IndianapoUg, Ind., October 28, pji^, 

i'arctary UMcd’States Commission on Inuustrial Relations^^^^^ 

Mr Vtvsa Sir - After nnieli delay, ocaisloned by liavlng been absent from ili.. 
offlt fo“ome time I amnow re^lyinK to your letter of October 15, addres.so.i 
to our mutuat friend, John H. Walker, who has in turn referred it to me for 

^^Tbere is no working agreemmit between tiie Western Federation of Miners 
and our organization, other tlnin an understanding that we would exchange 
transfer cards; tiiat is, cards issued by either organization would be accepted 
by both organizations and admit the bearers thereof to membership without 
the payment of initiation fee. 

It was (leci<led l),v I lie last internatiouul convention of the United Mine 
Workers tliat tlie International executive board of our organization sliould 
confer wltli llie represmitatives of the Western Federation of Miners, with a 
view to amalgamation or closer allillation. Acting in accordance wltli the 
action of the convention, our International executive board recently appointed 
a committee to confer with a like committee of the Western Feileration of 
Miners. I understand the committee has held several meetlng.s, and will, no 
doubt, in the near future submit a report. 

I can not, of course, apprehend what their report will be on the matter, but 
will be pleased to give you further information on this subject after their report 
has been submitted and, if such should prove to be the case, adopted by our 
International executive board. 

Very truly, yours, 

William Gkekn, 

iSecrctarii-Trcasurcr. 


BENT EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

iSraiNUFiELU, III., June 10, lOl.’i. 

The joint commission representing the United Mine W'orkers of Illinois, 
the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, the Fifth and Ninth District Coal 
Operators’ Association, and the Central Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, 
appolntwl for the purpose of providing the machinery for carrying out the 
arbitration provisions of the existing State contract, hereby provides as follows: 

The arbitration commission shall consist of one representative appointed 
by tlie miners’ organization, one by the tliree.operators’ associations acting 
Jointly, and thrim by the two sides Jointly. None of the said three shall be 
Identltieil with the Interests of either side, but preferably a majority thereof 
shall be men of practical exiK'rlence in coal-mining matters. The commission 
ahull have Jurisdiction In connection with dlsiiutes Jointly referred thereto. 
The miners and oi>erntors shall each appoint their direct representative prior 
to July 15, 1914, and in case they have not Jointly appointed the other three 
by that time the two appointed shall make such appointments not later than 
August 15, 1914. . , , 

In making its decisions the commission shall he governed by the following 
considerations, giving precedence In the order named: 

(1) The specifle provisions of existing contracts, State subdistrict, and local. 

(2) Stipulations in the recoril, unreiiealeil, Interpreting the contract. 

(3) Customs and practices, well established and recognized by both sides 
locally, not In conlllct with the contracts or controlling stipulations. 

(4) In all other matters and to the extent not covered by one or more of 
provisions 1, 2, and 3 hereof, by what it deems to be equitable between the 
parties to the dispute and sound in principle. 

When the direct representatives on the two sides of the commission have dis¬ 
agreed they may jointly agree to refer any matter in dispute to any one of the 
other three for determination. . „ ^ 

The services of the direct representatives of the two sides shall be con¬ 
tinuously available and be compensated for on a monthly or annual basis by 
the two sides, respectively. The other three shall be paid one-half by the 
miners’ orgaakzatlon and one-half by the operators’ associations Jointly, cover¬ 
ing their traveling and living expenses while In the service hereunder and 
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either $10 per day or $150 per month. Tlie portion of the expense to be borne 
by the operators hereunder shall be divided between the associations atreote<l 
upon the basis of the respective annual tonnage of each. 

A decision hereunder shall require a majority vote of the commission duly 
constituted. A duly constituted commission shall require (lie pre.s<>nce of the 
two direct representatives, and In the event of their dl.sagreement sliall require 
tlie presence of the two direct representatives and either the presence of one of 
(be other three when so agreed upon by the two direct representatives, or in 
all other ca.ses the presence of all the said three. 

Tlie commission as originally constituted shall .serve for the period of the 
contract unless otlierwi.se Jointly agreed. 

(tn behalf of miners. 

.T 0 .SKP 11 Pope. 

AhOl.PH (Jekmer. 

Dunc.in SIcIlo.NALn. 

\V. .M. llfRTO.V. 

Fr.in'k Hkheiii.y. 

Fh.\nk M 11 .K.U. 

(111 behalf of operators. 

E. T. Bent. 

Thomas T. Urewsteb. 

P. F. Muhphy. 

P. .1. Wh.son. 

A. J. Mookshead. 

James Foiiebteb. 


BENT EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Ogi.ksiiy Foai. Co., 
Oglesby, III., Norember 9, J9H, 

I.Ew.s K. Brown, 

flerretarg^ Ignited fttates Coinmisslnn on Indiislri/il Ifclalions, 

Transportation Building, Chicago, III, 

My Deab .^ib: On .'September 30 you wrote me asking for analysis of certain 
eiicroucliments of the anion on the coal oiierators’ rigliis, which, at the hearing 
July 22, I offered to furnish you. Pressure of other duties has delayed niy so 
doing before. 

Instances of exactions In general can be cited without number, hut I made 
particular reference to exactions that Interfere with our efliclent management 
of the properties and that cost us money, without giving the miner any practical 
result, that do not add to his earnings or make ids conditions of employment 
appreciably better. I shall aim to distinguish between demands, whether wise 
and fair or not, tliat would increase wages. Improve working conditions, or 
shorten hours, and demands which add to the cost of production without any 
corresponding benefit. I will cite a number of Illustrative cases. 

First, Illinois Third Vein Coal Co., l.add. The miners deninndeil that the 
pump men and mule feeders discontinue caging coal for the railroad chutes on 
idle days, contending that thl.s work, which ri>qulres from 10 to 20 minutes per 
Idle day, should be done by the regular cagers, and tliat these cagers be allowed 
to go to work at 7 a. m. and remain until this caging Is completed, although the 
'■aging could usually not he done until alKuit 11 a. m. We were willing to 
give this trifling amount of work to otlier union men at work or to give It to 
the cagers If the.v would come to the mine at tlie time required, but were unwill¬ 
ing to have men under pay for hours who were not needed. 

Second. Wenona Coal Co., Wenonn. A day matt who was transferreil from 
shift work at the bottom of the shaft to coal mining demanded reinstatement 
to his former position. The man was transferred because his work was not 
satisfactory, because there was friction between him and fellow employees, and 
liecanse he had refused to obey Instructions. Till' miners held that the man 
could not be transferred unless It was charged and proved that he was In¬ 
competent. 

Third. Alden Coal Co., ilatherville. A miner was fined five times during 
the month of June for sending up Impurities. The contract provides 50 cents for 
the first offense In the calendar month; for the second offense, $2; and “for 
the third or rihy subsequent offense In the same calendar month. $2 or be sus¬ 
pended." The miners contended that a miner could not be fined more than 
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three times In a single calendar month. The fine is made by Inspector, who, If 
Incompetent or unfair, cun be removed, and the proceeds of the fines go to the 
miners’ union. The only Interest of the operators Is to secure marketable coal. 

Fourth. Wasson Coal Co., Harrisburg. During late August and early Septem¬ 
ber, 1911, the men operating mining machines refused to work on the night 
shift preparing coal for the miners, throwing several mines Idle. When the 
check off for September was turned In it was discovered that a imrtlon thereof 
was for the support of the striking machine men. It was arranged as a com¬ 
promise that these fines would be checked off, but would be held by the com¬ 
pany pending a Joint decision as to the right of the miners to have such check 
off. On pay day, August 30, the men demanded that the amount be turned over 
Immediately, and when refu.se<l, went on strike September 1. 

Fifth. Springfield Goal Mining Co., Taylorville. Owing to an accident to the 
dynamo, the haulage motor was out of service three days. It was agreed to 
divide the mine Into two sections and have one section work each day until 
repairs to the dynamo had been completed. The men In one of the sections 
worked two days under this arrangement and the others worked one day. 
When the mine manager attempted to regulate the turn to even this up, about 
87 men went home and later demanded that their turn be made up for that day. 

Sixth. Burnwell Coal Co., Witt. A man who had been discharged about a 
year before was refused employment at the No. 1 mine, whereupon he went to 
the mine and engaged In a light with the boss driver. On the following day 
the drivers demanded the discharge of the boss driver and refused to work, 
throwing the mine Idle. The next day, a few of the drivers returned and the 
mine was operated at a greatly reduced tonnage, a number of miners filling the 
drivers’ places. On the day following the miners at this mine and also at 
the No. 2 ndne refused to work, and both mines were thrown Idle for a period 
of about five days. 

Seventh. Oartervllle & Herrin Coal Co., Herrin, ’riie output of the mine was 
greatly reduced when the men refused to work on account of the railroad cars 
not being at the mine at 6.30 a. m. This was due to a resolution passed by 
the local union. A number of cars had been left over from the preceding day 
and I,’) additional cars were delivered hv the railroad company five minutes 
before starting time, giving them a sufficient number to have enabled the mine 
to operate that day. Only 25 of the men went Into the mine. 

Klghth. United Coal hllning Co., Christopher. The men refused to work 
because the supply of railroad cars was not on the mine track at 6.30 a. m., 
although a full supply was received before starting time. The suspension was 
due to a resolution adopted by the local unl<in providing that the men would 
refuse to work unless the cars were placed by 6.30 a. m. 

Ninth. Madison Coal Corporation, No. 6, Dlvernon. The company placed a 
gang leader In charge of each gang of company men for the purpose of having 
the work performed In a workmanlike manner and with safety to the men. 
The.se gang leaders were memlters of the miners’ organization and had no 
authority to hire or discharge. The miners objected to these gang leaders, 
claiming their employment was In violation of the agreement. It was taken 
up at the time by the special agent and board member and later considered at a 
meeting of the Joint board, no agreement being reached. The miners then 
serveil notice of Independent action and shut the mine down on April 28, opera¬ 
tions not being resume<l until an agreement was reached June 6. The record 
shows that the opposition to gang leaders or face bosses Is due to objection to 
oversight In the Interest of efficiency. 

Tenth. O’Gara Coal Co., Eldorado. On account of the absence of the regular 
motorman It was necessary for the mine manager to run the motor, he having 
been unable to get anyone else competent to do this work. On June 22 the pit 
committee sent all the men home, when he insisted upon running the motor, 
notwithstanding the fact that he requested them to perform this work, they 
refusing, claiming they were not competent. 

Eleventh. Christian County Coal Co., Taylorville. On July 26 the miners 
were sent home by the pit committee, who claimed the mine was In an unsafe 
condition. Twelve day men had gone Into the mine and were sent home by the 
mine manager when It was found there would be no work. Bach of these men 
demanded two hours’ compensation for going Into the mine. The mine examiner 
had reported the mine In good condition and the county mine inspector ex¬ 
amined the ndne on the date in question and pronounced It safe.. 

Twelfth. PaLbody Coal Co., Kortkamp. The mine was thrown Idle from Sep¬ 
tember 1 to 10 on account of a dispute over double-shifting machln^. 
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Thirteenth. Peabody Coal Co., Taylor Springs. On the morning of October 
17 one of the pit committeemen advised the men not to go down, stating that 
the pit committee had a number of cases to be adjusted before tlie miners 
could go below. The other two members of the pit committee advlseii the men 
to go below, but practically all of the men refused and the mine wa.s thrown 
idle October 17 and 18. 

Fourteenth. Taylor Coal Co., Herrin. A miner was discharged for drilling 
and charging a dead hole. The ns.slstant mine manager saw the shot and 
Instructed the shot firer to inspect it closely before firing it. The shot Hrer 
pronounc'ed it a practical shot and flre<l It. Both the State and county insja'c- 
tors examined the shot and pronounced it a dead hole. The miners demanded 
his reinstatement with compensation for lost time. 

Fifteenth, Chicago-SandovnI Coal Co., Sandoval. The mliuTS askcsl Ihal 
certain authority be taken away from a man who was emplojed at the bottom 
of the mine and wdio was given orders by tiic manager to give to other men 
around the shaft bottom. This man was a member of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Tlielr purpose was to keep this man from telling anyoni’ what to 
do In the absence of the mine manager, and thereby to hinder ns much as i)os- 
sihle tile output of the mine, with no reason other than llmt leas work would be 
|)erfornied by the shift men at the shaft bottom. We were comiHilled to relieve 
him of this authority. 

Sixteenth. Chicago-Sandoval Coal Co., Sandoval. The company wlshc<l to 
drive 21-foot entries, and the men refustsl to comply anil insisted that the com- 
Iiany either pay the 20-foot yardage rate or drive the entries .80 feet. The 21- 
foot entries would cau.se no nsluction in wages to the miners, but the question 
Involves considerable cost to the operator and takes away his management of 
the property. 

Seventeenth. Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co., Murphysboro. Had a room fall in 
and did not care to neck It, but had the room wldeneil without a neck and the 
miners Insisted that a 4-foot neck be paid for although It was never driven. 
The company refused to pay for It. The miners served notice of Indeiamdent 
action and forced It to pay for work that was never performed. It is no reduc¬ 
tion to the miner not to drive this neck, but quite a usidess thing to the 
operator to permit and an outlay of money that Is not necessary. 

Elghteentli. Throughout one subdistrict of the State and at many other mines 
the union forbids member from making any statement as witness In regard to 
an Injury to a fellow workman under penalty of fine. This prevents ascertain¬ 
ment of facts, encourages fraud, and makes well nigh impossible adjusting jier- 
sonal Injury claims fairly. Men are also Intimidated and sometimes fined who 
give Information contrary to the Interests of the tnlners in the Investigation of 
di.sputes. 

Nineteenth. Madison Coal Corporation, Divernon. The mine maimger noticed 
several cars of coal on the mine bottom which contained Impurities. He dockeil 
the miners who loaded these cars and assessed lines against tliem. The miners 
contended that the mine manager exceedetl his authority by acting us coal 
Inspector and asked that the.se fines be refunded. It was taken up In Spring- 
field, March 1, by Special Agent Burns and Board Member Clark. They agreed 
that In accordance with the Joint records on tlie docking question the mine 
manager can not be dock boss and that fines assessed by him In this Instance 
sliall be returned to the miners affected. 

Twentieth. Benton District Coal Co.. Hanaford. The checkwelghman claimed 
one morning that on account of some boards being oft the weigh room It was 
too cold for him to remain at work. The superintendent Instructed a top man 
to make such repairs as the checkwelghman desired, but the checkwelghman 
then stated he was 111 and went home. The mine worked until noon and the 
pit committee then went around and told the men that they did not have a 
checkwelghman and the mine was closed down during the afternoon. The fol¬ 
lowing day the checkwelghman did not report for work and the pit committee 
claimed they could not get a man to take his place. The mine operated until 
10 o’clock, when the pit committee again went around the mine and Informed 
the men they had no checkwelghman and the mine was thrown Idle. Later the 
miners claimed they went home because there was Ice In the air shaft. The 
company Insisted that there was no lee In the air shaft on the second day and 
demanded that the pit committee be deposed, the men fined, and the check- 
welghman removed. 

Twenty-first. Odin Coal Co., Odin. A wheel broke on a machine truck and a 
new one was ordered ftom the factory. The company had the night men use 
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n inncliine from another territory that was also used on the day shift. After 
the second night they refusnl to use It, claiming the company should kop 
repairs on hnnil. The wheel (lid not arrive until 10 days later. Ten loaders, 
and two nuichlne wen denjanded compensation for time lost 
I am sending you under ,st‘()arate cover proceedings of the last Illinois State 
Conference. The miners’ demands thereat are to be found on pages 8-13, in¬ 
clusive. Attention Is culled to paragraph 2 of the sixth clause thereof at¬ 
tempting to obstruct the detection of the loading of dirty coal. Also the eighth 
clau.se denunullng that only union-made powder lie furnished, when compara¬ 
tively little union-made powder is on the market. 

Paragraph I, clause 13. forbidding hiring of any man unless he can be given 
regtilar employment when the mine Is in operation, although under certain 
conditions such men are Indispensable to maintain the output of the mine. 

Paragraph .1, of the same clause, attempting to require the employment of 
men in the order of their application, regardless of qualifications or accepta¬ 
bility. 

Clauses 18 and 19, attempting to compel employment of union tabor for 
extensive repair and construction work not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
miners under the contract. 

Attention is also called to paragraph 2, section 2. of the 1914 agreement, 
found on page 314 thereof. Although assistant bosses obviously add to the 
efficiency and lessen the hazard, the miners strongly resist their employment, 
although wholly at the expense of the operator, and this compromise paragraph 
was reluctantly conceded. 

Section 20. paragraph A. Man can be absent from work for one day without 
consent, without good cause, and can not be disciplined. Many men are idle in 
eons(Hiuence semimonthly, after pay day, and Intemperance encouraged. So far 
as I know no such license Is given in other organized trades. 

tin pages 3-41, Inclusive, is found an index of the proceedings, listed by con¬ 
tract paragraphs. Attention is called to section 2 (note particularly page 90) ; 
section (1 (note particularly page fi-l) ; section 10 (note particularly pages 193- 
194 and 209-254) ; section 12 (note particularly page 229) : section 13 (note 
particularly paragraphs B and G) ; section 16; section 20; section 25; section 
28; and the subject of subdistrict and local agreements. 

I hope I have not given you too many illustrations of the abuses which I had 
In mind in testifying. The effort la so incessant and so much of It Is so ille¬ 
gitimate that the movement is subjected to a needless strain. 

Very truly, yours. 


Edwakd T. Best. 


NESTOB EXHIBIT. 

Constitution or the Women’s Traue Union League of Chicago. 

PLATFORM. 

1. Organization of all workers Into trade-unions. 

2. Equal pay for equal work. 

8. Eight-hour day. 

4. A living wage. 

5. Full citizenship for women. 


Article I. 


NAME. 


The name of this organization shall be the Women’s Trade Union league 
of Chicago. 


Article II. 


OBJECT. 

The object of this organization shall he to promote the Interests of the trade 
organization of women, to forward labor legislation, to ossist the local trade- 
unions, and to^d In the formation of new unions In all trades, especially where 
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women are employed, such unions to be aflQliated with the American Fwleratlon 
of Labor and with their national or international organization, If such exists. 

ABTIt’I.E III. 

MEMnKKSHlP. 

Section 1. The membership of the Women's Trade Union Longue of Cldeugo 
slmll consist of local trade-unions, of Individual trade-unionists in good stniKl- 
tng. of men and women who sympathize witli the ubjc*c(s of tlie league, iiilh'd 
allies, and of other affiliated organizations, all of whom must be ni)i)r()vcd by 
a majority vote of the executive board and a<linltted by vote of the orgaruzation. 

Sec. 2. Local trade-unions which are affiliate<i with the national or inter¬ 
national unions of their own trades. If such exist, and with tlje American Fe<lera* 
tloii of Labor are eligible for membersliip. 

Skc. 3. Any trade-unionist In good standing Is eligible for niember.slili) in 
this organization by declaring herself or himself in sympathy with Its objects 
and sending signed application blank. 

Si-X'. 4. Other organizations are eligible for membership in this organization 
by Indorsing the platform and by sentllng signed application blank, slgn<*d by 
their ju'esldent and secretary, accompanie<l by dues. 

Sec. 5. Organizations not affillat<'d with (he national or internutlomd unions 
of their own trades. If such exist, or organizations in a state of disstmtion are 
iaeligible to membership. 

Autui.e 1\'. 

BEPKESENTATION. 

Section 1. Tra<!e-unions ami other organizations affiliated with the league 
shall be entitled to tw'o delegates, each of wiiom shall have one vote at all 
league meetings. 

Sec. 2. All Individual members, whether trade-unionists or allies, shall have 
one vote. 

Aktk’le V. 
officebs. 

Section 1. The officers shall consist of president, vice president, secretary, 
ami treasurer. 

Sec. 2. Officers shall be elected to serve for one year. 

Sec. 3. Tlie president simll perform tlie usual duties of office. 

Sec. 4. The vice president shall perform all the duties of the president In her 
absence. 

Sec, 5. The secretary shall have charge of all corresxwndence of the league 
and shall perform the usual duties pertaining to the office. 

Sec. 6 . The treasurer shall re<'eive and take charge of all money paid into 
the league and shall deposit it In a bank approveil by the executive board In the 
name of the Women’s Trade Union League of Chicago. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the league, which 
shall be paid out only upon w'nrrants signed by the president and secretary 
and authorized paid by the executive board. 

Sec. 8. The treasurer shall be bonded in a resiK>n.sihle surety company to an 
amount detcrmlne<l by the executive board, the fee for this bond to be paid 
by the league. 

Sec. 9. The treasurer shall send out notices for dues. 

Article VI. 

EXECUTIVE DOABO. 

?iECTtoN t. The exeimtive board .shall consist of 4 officers nn<l 15 members 
elected at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. A majority of the executive board shall be trade-unionists in gmxl 
standing. 

Sec. 8 . The number of the executive board present shall constitute a quoruro, 
after due notification has been given, provided that there be a majority of trade- 
unionists present 
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Skc. 4. Any officer or member of the executive board absent from three con¬ 
secutive meetings of the board without reasonable excuse shall cease to be an 
officer or member, and said office shall become vacant after due notice has 
been given by the secretary. 

Abticle VII. 

COMMITTEE. 

Section 1. The standing committees shall be organization, legislative, finance, 
district, health, education, suffrage, grievance, and label committees. 

Sec. 2. The president shall appoint the chairman of standing committees, 
subject to the approval of the executive board. 

Sec. 3. The chairman of the standing committees shall report to the executive 
boaril. 

Sec. 4. The auditing committee shall consist of three members, who shall 
be elected at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 5. The duty of the auditing committee shall be to examine all vouchers 
and account, and audit the financial affairs of the league quarterly. Its report, 
signed by the committee, shall be given at the regular meeting of the league. 

Aeticle VIII. 

elections. 

Section 1. Nominations for all officers and members of the executive board 
and for the auditing committee shall be made at the December monthly 
meeting. 

Sec. 2. The president, vice president, secretary, and treasurer .shall he elected 
by ballot, each separately. 

Sec. 3. Members of the executive board shall he elected by ballot, and of 
these a majority must he trade-unionists In good standing. 

Sec. 4. The auditing I'omniitti'e shall consist of a chairman and two member.s, 
which are elected at the annual meeting. 

Sec. 5. Only delegates of trade-unions and of organizations and of trade- 
unionists and allies whose dues are paid up shall be entitled to vote at league 
meetings. 

Sec. 6. In case of unfaithfulness to duty on the part of any officer, such 
officer shall be subject to recall by the membership, provided 20 per cent of the 
membership desires to Initiate such recall. 

Article IX. 

■ DUES. 

Section 1. The dues of Individual members shall be $1 per year. All affiliated 
trade-unions shall pay a pi-r capita tax of 1 cent per month on women members, 
payable monthly. Dues for other organizations shall be $5 per snnuin. 

Sec. 2. Any member who has not paid her or his dues within throe mouths 
after receiving notification for dues therehy ceases to be a member. 

Sec. 3. Upon payment of all in<lebtednes.s, such person may be reinstated to 
membership by vote of the executive board. 

Article X. 

MEETINGS. 

Section 1. Regular meetings shall be held once a month unless otherwise 
arranged by the executive board after due notification to the members. 

Sec. 2. The annual meeting shall be held on the second Sunday In January. 

. Article XI. 

ORGANIZERS. 

Section 1. Qj^nlzers shall give weekly reports on blanks furnished by the 
league. 
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Article XII. 

COOPERATION IN TIMES OF STRIKE.S. 

(Provisions in Article XII were unanimously adopted by the third bleunlal 
convention, Boston, June, 1811.) 

Section 1. Any union planning a strike and asking assistance from the 
Women’s Trade Union League shall state Its grievances and permit two repre¬ 
sentatives of the league to attend its executive board meetings; and notice of 
such representation shall consist of a resolution passed by the executive com¬ 
mittee of the union requesting assistance from tlie league. 

Sec. 2. When the league is approached in reference to a strike after secmrlng 
full information as to plans, tlie league shall take no part till after calling an 
executive board meeting and appointing a committee to have charge of the 
strike. The league shall report Immediately such action taken to the national 
league and give a full report of all facts. This plan shall be carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of the special program for strike situations. 

Sf.c. 3. In the event of cooperating in a strike, the league shall have charge 
of all arrangements under which girls are sent out to the union asking for 
moral and financial aid. 

Sec. 4. Outline of work in times of strike. —(1) Organization and direction 
of public opinion, (2) patrolling the streets, (3) fair play In the courts, (4) 
to help In the raising of funds through unions and allies, (5) where the 
workers are unorganized, help in the formation of trade-union organization. 

Sec. 5. The league shall not cooperate In any strike outside of the city 
except with the consent of the National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Article XIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

A majority of those present and entitled to vote at any league meeting shall 
have iK>wer to amend this constitution, 30 days’ notice having been given to 
all members. 


ABBOTT EXHIBIT. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article 1. 

Name .—^The name of this organization shall be the League for the Protection 
of Imudgrants. Changed February 23, 1811, to Immigrants’ Protective League. 

Articijj 2. 

Objects .—^The objects of this organization shall be to apply the civic, social, 
and philanthropic resources of the city to the needs of foreigners In Chicago, to 
protect them from exploitation, to eoojierate with the Federal, State, and local 
authorities, and with similar organizations In other localities, and to protect the 
right of asylum lu all proper cases. 

Article 3. 

Members .—Members shall be of two classes, individuals and organizations: 
(1) Any person Interested In promoting the objects of the league and approved 
by executive committee shall be eligible to membership; (2) any organization 
approved by the executive committee which shall express a willingness to 
cooperate In the work of the league shall become a member by appointing a 
delegate to represent It 

Article 4. 


Dues ,—The annual dues for individuals shall be $2, for organizations $5. 
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Abticle 6. 

Board of dircctora.— Tlierf slitill be n hoard of directors consisting of 30 mem¬ 
bers eleete<l by the leiigue for a term of three years, except that of those first 
elected, 10 shall be electe<I for one year only ami 10 lor two years only. The 
board of directors shall have power to transact the business of the league In 
the Interim of Us meetings. 

Abticle 6. 

Offfcer.t.—The officers to be elected by the board of directors for a term of 
one year, or uidil tlielr successors are elected, shall be a president, two vice 
preshlents, a secretary, a treasurer, and two members of the executive com¬ 
mittee. Their powers and duties shall be those usually appertaining to their 
respective olHces. 

Abticle 7. 

Hxroutire committee .—The olficers eimuinerated In article 6, together with 
two others to be appointed by the president, shidl constitute an executive com¬ 
mittee with power to transact business in the interim of meetings of the 
directors. 

Article 8. 

Mcetiiit/s .—An annual meeting of the league for the election of olficers and 
receiving reports shall be hold during the third week of February; other meet¬ 
ings may be bold on the cull of the president or of three members of the board 
of directors. The board of directors shall hold <iuarterly meetings during the 
third week of E’ebruary, May, August, and Novendier. Other meetings of the 
board may be held at the call of the president or of two members of the board. 


Article 9. 

Quorum. —One-third of the members of the league and one-third of the mem¬ 
bers of the board of directors shall constitute a quorum of their respective 
Ixslles with full power to do business. Four .shall constitute a quorum of the 
executive committee. 

Article 10. 

Amendments .—This constitution may be amended by a majority of those 
present at any meeting, notice of the proposed amendment having been given in 
writing In the call for the meeting. 


SACHS EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Considerations Whicit I^ed to the Campaign of the Committee on Pactobies 

OF the Chicago Tubebculosis Institute fob Medical Examinations of 

Employees. 

The campaign for medical examinations of employees, conducted during the 
last three years by the committee on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis In¬ 
stitute. was prompted by the following considerations: 

1. The imixirtance of early diagnosis and treatment of physical conditions In 
working people which can be easily rectified In their early stages, viz, tuber¬ 
culosis and other diseases. 

2. The Importance of definite knowledge of physical conditions of employees 
as means of protecting them from communicable diseases. 

8. The Importance of definite knowledge of prevalence of certain diseases In 
certain Industries as Indicators of conditions of work that should be eliminated. 

4. The Importance of definite knowletlge concerning condition of Individual 
employee, permitting assignment to work suitable to his physical condition. 

6. Appreciation of health of employee as foundation of his working efficiency. 
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METHODS USED BY THE INSTITUTE TO PBOMULGATE THE PBINCIPLE OF MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYEES. 

In the early stages of the campaign the Institute became aware of the ex¬ 
istence of various factors which have to be eliminated or rectifleil Indore 
suiwrvision of health of employees, by means of medical examinations. <'an be 
eome a part of a system In an industrial establishment. Additional factors 
came Into view with the progress of the campaign. 

The important factors and the methods used in dealing with them were as 
follows: 

1. Lack of appreciation on the part of the average employer of the liealth 
of cmploytN! as fundamental condition of his working efllclency. Tlie committee 
on factories of the institute during the lust three years published tlire<? iiamph- 
lets on this subject. Twenty-live thousaial copies were distrlbubsl among com¬ 
mercial and manufacturing estubiisinnents and labor unions of Chicago; 3,000 
among such establishments and various associations ail over tlic country. 

Copies of these pamphlets are liere aioiemled. (Kxliihits I, II. and Ill.)' 

2. Prevalent tendency among business men to believe lhat tlieir concern has 
no liealth problem and, if such a iirolileni as for instance tuberculosis problem 
cNists anywhere, it is to bo found in some oilier establisliment. 

To direct the attention of tlie individual employer to the exl.stenee of a health 
prolileni in his own place the coniniittee on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
institute held numerous conferences witli individual employers to convince tliem 
tliat no concern knows anything about prevalence of disease among their em- 
Iiloyees until data are gathered through a system of systematic medical ex¬ 
aminations. 

To call attention to the various phases of the tuberculosis problem In a work¬ 
ing place the committee on factories employed a specially designed chart by 
«liicli tile iiroblem is graphically presented. In many cases concerns were con¬ 
verted by this method. A copy of this cliart is here appended. (Exhibit IV.)’ 

3. Croat diversion of view.s, even among broad-mindml business men, con¬ 
cerning the relative Importance of the various phases of health work in a 
concern. 

To adjust the existing views and to learn by Intercliange of experiences and 
opinions, the committee on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute in- 
iiiignruted midday conferences on the various phases of the problem of super¬ 
vision of health of employees. 

.^t these conferences were present owners of concerns, their superintendents, 
managers of welfare departments, physicians, and nurses connected with con¬ 
cerns, etc. 

In all. In the last three years, 20 conferences were held with the average 
attendance of 30 to 60. At these conferences 47 Brins were represented em- 
Iiloylng in all about 187,100 people. 

The following figures show the progress made: 



At the begin¬ 
ning of ine 
campaign 3 
years ago. 

At present. 


1 

20,000 

30,000 ' 
0 

47 

187,100 

l.W.OOO 

68,000 


Exando&tioQ a^susplcious cases of illness in firms with the following num- 

Number of employees in firms (practicing examination of new employees....! 


4. Importance of a national campaign for the gradual universal adoption of 
principle of medical examination of employees. 


’ Exhibit I, “ Examination of Employees for Tuberculoale." published by the committer 
on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute; Exhibit II. Idem; Exhibit III. “ Buiie- 
tin of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute; History of the Two Years' Campaign of the 
committee on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute,” were submitted in printed 

,* Exhibit IV, chart, " Tubereuiosts Problem in a Working Place,” issued by the com¬ 
mittee on factories of the Chicago Tuberculosia Institute, was submitted In printed form. 
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In the course of the campaign conducted by the committee on factories of the 
Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, It became apparent that the campaign must 
be made national to achieve progress In a more substantial way. As In all 
matters of public policy, adoption of fundamental principles must be national 
In scope to Insure substantial progress. 

As the first step In this direction, the Institute presented the experiences 
of Its three years’ campaign at the meeting of the advisory council of the 
national association. A proofreader’s copy of the transactions of the meeting of 
the advisory council Is here npi)ended. (Exhibit V.*) Additional copies can be 
furnished by the National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tubercu¬ 
losis, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 

ADVANTAGES OE HAVING A SYSTEM OF MEWCAI. SUPEBVISION IN LAEOE PLANTS AND 
FACT0BIE8. EXPEBIENCE WHEBE SUCH SYSTEM HAS BEEN INAUOUEATED. 

The advantages of having a system of supervision of health of employees In 
a working place, as demonstrated by the operation of this principle In various 
concerns In Chicago and elsewhere, are stated below. The method of supervi¬ 
sion la de.scrlbeil on page 3 of Bulletin 3 of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. 
(Exhibit III.) 

The method comprises: (a) Constant watch of the physical condition of em¬ 
ployees by those who direct their work, as foremen, superintendents, etc., who 
are Instructed in this task In iierlodlc conferences with physicians and nurses 
employeil by the firmi (6) examination of all new employees; and (c) periodic 
reexamination. 

The effect of the systematic supervision of health of employees Is as follows: 

1. Early detection of gradually developing breakdowns. The vast majority 
of conditions, detected through a system of supervision, belong to this class. 
The remeily applied Is simple and easy of accomplishment In majority of 
Instances. It may imply a rearrangement of Individual regime, as extendeil 
hours of night rest, better ventilation of bedrooms, avoidance of Injurious 
practices, etc. In some cases a vacation may be desirable, etc. In a small 
number of cases change of occupation Is Imperative. Considering that these 
slight Impairments of general condition are very frequent and, if unattended, 
lend to comiilete breakdowns or developments of diseases which come in the 
wake of malnutrition, weakness, anaemia, etc. (such ns tuberculosis, for 
Instance), a clear Idea can be had of the tremendous advantage of supervision 
and right medical advice In such cases. 

2. Early diagnosis of many diseases which at present are diagnosed. In hope¬ 
less stages, in a large percentage of Instances. Take tuberculosis for Instance. 
The experience of Chicago concerns (with a system of medical supervision) has 
demonstrated that In the first year of operation of such a system a large number 
of advanced cases Is discovered. With the jirogress of the work the largest 
percentage of cases are incipient, In which the period of necessary treatment 
may be a few months, and the result In a large percentage of cases is not only 
restitution of health but working power as well. 

i Detection ami contnd of sources of Infection In a working force. It Is 
apparent that workers suffering with tuberculosis (In communicable stages), 
or other similar conditions remain unknown and unchecked In working places 
without a system of ineillcal supervision. 

4. The gradual appraisal of harmful conditions In various kinds of work, 
as brought out by prevalence of disease due to such conditions. In the few 
years’ experience with systematic supervision of health of employees In various 
Chicago concerns, the discovery of increased prevalence of certain conditions 
in a department—viz, bronchitis, asthma, tuberculosis, etc.—lead to the installa¬ 
tion of extensive ventilating systems, dust removing systems. Improved sani¬ 
tation of lavatories, etc. 

6. The gradual change of attitude of employees toward health and various 
preventive measures. A concern finds that with the establishment of medical 
supervision only 40 per cent of those dlscovereil tuberculous agreed to go to a 
sanatorium at the exiiense of the employees’ benefit association; In the second 
year 60 per cent went. In the third year ulmut 80 per cent. A slmlllar change 


> Exhibit V. “ Medical Examination of Employees," a symposium before the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, reprinted from the Tranie 
actions of the^nth annual meeting of the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of 'nroerculosls. 
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of attitude observed In relation to various conditions and practices. This recti¬ 
fied attitude extends not only to working people but to their families, to their 
homes and friends. 

6. A higher standard of health and elBclency of the entire working force. 

7. A better understanding between a firm, Its foreman, and employees, the 
relationship of which becomes modified by the operation of a system having 
for Its object the preservation of the health of the employee. 

SirPPUSMENTARY AEBANOEMENT NECESSABY TO MAKE StIPEBVISlON OF HEALTH OF 

WOBKINQ PEOPLE IN THIS COUNTBY A PBBMANENT AND JUSTLY ADMINISTERED 

INSTITUTION. 

1. Compulsory sickness and Invalidity Insurance, with State, employer, and 
employee as contributors to the insurance fund; a measure very e.sscntlal to 
the liberation of our working population from deiiendence in case of sick¬ 
ness or Invalidity. 

2. Systematic supervision of health of workers as a part of the system of in¬ 
dustrial Insurance, resulting In a lower cost of Insurance administered on the 
basis of prevention. 

3. Administration of Insurance of sickness and Invalidity Insurance funds 
with State, employer, and employee adequately represented, thus changing the 
worker from merely a recipient of advantages of preventive work to an ad¬ 
ministrator and recipient. 

The preservation of the health of the worker Is the most important condition 
of any Industrial arrangement In formulating the minimum hygienic require¬ 
ments for various Industries. The conditions of work and the conditions of 
men employed must be considered. This can be accomplisheil only through 
.systematic sujiervlsion of health of those employed In various Industries, as 
the Iiealth of the worker Is the most important criterion of what should be the 
conditions of work. 


DONNELLEY EXHIBIT. 


R. It. Donnelley & Sons Co., 

Chicago, October tO, 191i, 

Mr. Lewis K. Brown, 

(Secretary United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen: In re time of employment of employee.s. Replying to your let¬ 
ter of October 1, I would say that of 601 men on our pay roll this week 103 
have been with us for more than five years. Out of 209 women 28 have been 
with us for more than five years. These records do not include any of our 
apprentices who are not of age nor any of our office or executive force. 

This Is hardly a fair showing of the present permanent condition of our or¬ 
ganization, as some of our departments were Just recovering from strikes five 
years ago, where the entire organization was new, and It takes considerable 
time to get a permanent organization under such conditions. I am quite sure In 
another five years our records will be very different. 

Concerning the comparative costs of product under union and nonunion con¬ 
ditions, It Is Impossible for us to compare present costs when we are running 
closed shop, as our cost systems are entirely different and the wage scale has 
been materially Increased during the last few years. In comparing our plant 
In Chicago, which we run under open shop, and our plant In Indianapolis, 
which is run under union conditions, the costs on one Item of composition vary 
as to 3,850 to 4,050 In favor of the Chicago house. 

Also, in regard to hand folding, the efficiency per hour In Chicago Is about 
25 pt'r cent higher than in the Indianapolis plant. 

Respectfully, yours, 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 

I Thomas E. Donnelley, President. 

/ 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


(UiicAoo, Aiml 15, 1915. 

TESTIMONY OF PEOF. JOHN C. KENNEDY. 

Chairman Walsh. Ynur name, plousa. 

rrof. Kennedy. John C. Kennedy. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is your occupation? 

rrof. Kennedy. Secretary of tl>e Soclaiist Party of Illinois and aicieruian cf 
the twenty-second ward. 

Ciialrman Walsh. Chicago. Ill.? 

Prof. Kennedy. Chicago, HI. 

Chairman Walsh. What has been your business or profession in recent 
years—In the recent past? 

Prof. Kennedy. I have been a teacher of economics at Cornell University and 
Uidversity of Ciilcago, and a sociological investigator. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what periods did those employments exist? 

Prof. Kennedy. At Cornell University I was a teacher in the year 1007 and 
in the Chicago University In 1908 and 1909; conducted a sociological survey In 
tlie Chicago Stockyards district during the years 1910 and 1911; was employed 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce us housing Investigator In 1012. 

Ciialrman Walsh. Please state the circumstances under which the stock- 
yards investigation was made. 

Prof. Kennedy. The University of Chicago Settlement, which was located In 
that neighborhood, wished to have a study made of the district—the working 
conditions, the housing conditions, wages, and so on, and in order to understand 
the conditions under which It was doing Its work. At tliat time I was teaching 
in the University of Chicago and was acquainted with some of tlie directors of 
the University of Chicago Settlement, and they selected me as the one fitted. In 
their opinion, to conduct that work. 

Chairman Walsh. You were teacldng in tlie university at that time? 

Prof. Kennedy. At that time; yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you would state brielly wliat the purpose of the 
Cldcago University Settlement was. 

Prof. Kennedy. The purpose of the settlement is to he of service to the 
people in that community in the way of educational work. To a certain extent 
there are classes held In citizenship and Instruction Is given along the line of 
sanitation to the people living In tlie community; lectures are held; discussions 
held: and there Is a great deal of what they call personal-servi(« work; people 
that are sick or In trouble In one way or another come to the settlement to get 
assistance or aid. It Is also the headquarters of a visiting nurse; there Is a 
kindergarten located there also. 

Chairman Walsh. How much of a staff has this university settlement? 

Prof. Kennedy. There Is a head resident who devotes all of her time to the 
work there. Then, I suppose there are a dozen residents, some of whom are 
paid by various organizations or groups In the community, living outside, Inter- 
esteil In one thing and another, such as the kindergarten, visiting nurses’ work; 
I should say there are about a dozen who are resident there. Then there are 
some others who come and go; work an evening now and then; perhaps a 
dozen more. . 

Chairman Walsh. How is the settlement maintained? 

Prof. Kennedy. It is maintained by voluntary contributions from people who 
are interested In the work that la being done there. The University of Chicago, 

1 believe, contributes the Sunday collections which are taken at Mandel Hall. 
Then subscriptions are made by people who are Interested In the settlement 
work. 
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Clinlrmnn Walsh. About wliiit is tlie total cost of maintenance per year? 
Prof. Kennedy. I don’t know the budget, but I assume It is In the nelghbor- 
hoo<l of probably six or seven thousand dollars; It might be more or less; I 
couldn’t say exactly. ^ ^ 

Ulmlrman Wal,sh. Wilt you please state the methods employed by you and 
the extent of the liKinlry which you made? 

Prof. Kennedy. The work was divided up Into section.s, one part, dealing 
•with the wages and working conditions In the packing houses, conducted by 
myself. Another part, dealing with family budgets, was conductetl mainly by 
three assistants, and there was a part dealing with the educational oppor¬ 
tunities in the neighborhood and the health of (he children, anil so on, whicli 
was conducteil by two other assistants. I think those were the main depart¬ 
ments of the Investigation. 

Ohalrman Walsh. Was the entire survey under your direction? 

Prof. Kennedy. The entire survey was under my direction; yes. 
f'hnlrinau Walsh. You say that Included an inquiry into wages? 

Prof. Kennedy. Working conditions—wages and working conditions. 
Chairman Walsh. I will ask you to please, in your own way, present to this 
commission a statement of the conditions ns you found them and your Interpre¬ 
tation of the facts. 

Prof Kennedy. I might say at the outset much of this data is found In a 
re)iort which was publisheil of this investigation. This section on wages and 
family budget, not all of it, but much of the material which I would submit, Is 
founii there. Now, perhaps the best thing I can do Is simply to comment upon 
what you can find there. 

Clinlrmnn Walsh. Well, I wish you would Indicate. Was your entire report 
published? 

Prof. Kennedy. Not all of it. The report as I wrote It consisted of two parts— 
the statenient of fact, and (ben a slatemen of the Interpretation and suggestion 
as to what might be done to lni|>rove conditions. The statement of the fact was, 
in the main, published as I wrote It. The Interpretation of these facts was not 
published. I have It with me. 

(See Kennedy Exhibit No. 1.) 

Chairman Waisii. And the conclusions; how as to those? 

Prof, Ke.nnedy. The conclusions were not published either. 

Chairman Walsh. How was the matter disposed of; how was the question of 
publishing or not publishing disposed of? 

1‘rof. Kennedy. The report as I prepared it was ittrneil over to an editing com¬ 
mittee of the directors of the University of Chicago Settlement. 

Chairman AValsh. How many of those? 

I’rof. Kennedy. I think then' wine tlirw on that committee. They were 
selected by the board of directors of the settlement. 

Ohalrman Walsh. Who were they? 

I’rof. Kennedy. I believe Hr. l.arned, Mr. Bond, and the late Prof. Hender¬ 
son, I believe, were the committee. They went over the report as I submitted It 
and decided that It would be best simply to publish the statement of fact and leave 
out the recommendations and the interpretation of those facts as I put them. 
So, that part of the report which I considered most Important, personally, was 
left out. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, what was the history. If there was any history, of 
the leaving out of that part of the report? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, the board thought that—I might say that my conclu¬ 
sion after looking Into the matter was that prohably the best thing to help con¬ 
ditions In that district, In that industr.v, would be the organization of a labor 
union—that Is, that the organization of the workers would be the best protec¬ 
tion for the workers, and In my Interpretation of the conditions and the facts, 
ns I found them, I emphaslzeil that point very strongly. It seems that the 
Siting committee thought that Unit was a jiersonal Idea that had no place In a 
scientific report. So It was left out, and the material which bore out that part 
of my conclusion was left out entirely. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any request made by anyone to leave It out, or 
was It pnss^ on by anyone else, or referred to anyone else, any of the companies 
Involved? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, when the report was put In proof It was submitteil to 
the various jokers, at least their agents or attorneys, and they, some of them, 
commended me report, stated they belleveil It to be accurate In every respect so 
fur ns they could see, and others made adverse criticism. And the representa- 
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tive of Mr. Armour, his attorney, stated that so far as the discussion of tlie 
\iulon was concerned that it was a partisan document and was not a sclentittc 
report in that respect. I don’t know whether that had anythin}: to <U) wltii t!ie 
decision of the committee about leaving that part out of the rerwrt or not. At 
any rate, it was left out. 

t^hairman Walsh. When you started to do the work, what lines were laid 
out? Was there a line laid out for you, or did you submit an outline, or any¬ 
thing of that sort? 

I'rof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. I made an outline of the varicnis tlepjirtments to he 
c(»vered, and the information which seemed ongl>t to be Included in that report 
Tluit was agreed upon at the outset 

(Chairman Walsh. Did your outline indicate that you were to make conclu¬ 
sions or interpret the facts that you found? 

i'rof. Kennedy. I should say so; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the corresjjondence there with reference to the 
puhllcation of the rGi)ort? 

Prr»f. Kennedy. Well, I have It in the grip outside here in the ofilce. I did 
not bring the correspondence in. I have simply tlie report. 

duiirinan Walsh. You can go ahead now in your onn way. in answer to the 
(luestion I asked you a few moments ago. You may submit the correspondence 
afterwards. 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, I might say that the first part of the investigation did 
not have any direct bearing on wages. It was a sort of understanding of tbe 
<(>inmnnlty, and to see the forces which surrounde<l (lie packing Inilustry or 
were active in the packing Industry. Tbe industry bad been growing raphlly 
in (ndcngo, I found, by going over tbe history of It. Furthermor(‘, the personnel 
had been changed, especially of tlie einjiloyees. 

In the earlier days the work had Ix'en done chletly by English-speaking 
workm’s. Their places w’ere gradually taken by Bobeiniaii and (lermnn work¬ 
ers. Later on, tbe Slavic immigrants came in in larger numbers, so that by the 
lime my Investigation was begun, probably half, and In fact about half, of nil 
tbe w’orkers in tlie packing industry w’ere what would be called non-English- 
siieaking workers. Tliey could probably understand a little English, but w’erc 
recent immigrants, Poles, Slavocs, Litbuanians; so the tyjie of worker had 
clianged very rapidly in the Industry, and of course that Imd .some bearing upon 
the wages, upon the w’age conditions, and the working conditions. Now. as 
to bow those immigrants came to Chicago, and wdiy they came, I am not pre¬ 
pared to say. It may be that tliey came voluntarily, without any urging, or it 
may be there was advertising done to bring them here. I have not gathered 
any evidence which w'ould show one way or the other, but at any rate th<*re was 
a large Influx of those types of Immigrants, so much so that apparently at all 
t inn's there is an army of xineraployed w’orkers around aliont the packing houses. 
I went over to the employment offices of the jiacki^rs frequently early In the 
morning to see w’hat the comlitions were. And there never was a time when 
there w’ere not hundreds asking for jobs, and on some occasions it would run 
up to the thousands that would appear at the employment bureau of Armour, 
J^wift, and Morris and the other compaiilos. 

Cbairnian Walsh. That was during wdiut p<'riod? 

Prof. Kennedy. That w’as during the entire time when I was studying con¬ 
ditions there. 

Chalrinnu Walsh. From what date to what date? 

Prof. Kennedy. During the years 1910 and 1911. 

Chairman Walsh. You might describe, if you will, please, how the employ¬ 
ment was made. 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, undoubtedly there were different systems for the 
different groups; that Is to say, if they were selecting an assistant manager, 
they would select that a.ssistant manager in one way, and there would not be 
a group of assistant managers lined up at the employment office wanting for 
someone to come out and tap them on the shouhler and say, “ Come along. I 
want you.” The rank and file of the workers, the mass of them, were unskilled. 
They were hired Injubout that way. There w'ould be a long row out in front 
of the employment pfflee as a rule anywhere from 200 to 1,0(K) men, and these 
were, as I say, recent Immigrants, and are to-day If the con4lItions are the same 
as they were then; and the employment agent would look over the group gen¬ 
erally and pick out those who seemed to be the sturdiest and best fitted to do 
the unskilled work. So far as I could see there was no bargaining and discus- 
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or anything of that sort. ,Tust thi. 

,,on «i.o„t on the s^ulder and say. 

emi’loyou^'‘f agent n ^crc wollM to it in the IlMog pnae^k 

a/oiw^’ And tiuit mniid the other hundred would bo turned 
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wrta/n extent, not netJsartly to Injun- them, but to start the movement out <,l 
the .van/a, ami my. “Get out of here, ” and out they would go. The same group 
wouiti come bark the next nu>rntng. 


Chalriiian 'W.m.bh. They reported hut once a day, did they? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yas; that is, the main group. 

Chairman W.ai.sh. What hour? 

Prof. Kennedy. From 6 to 7 they would stand around. Now, that Is the 
system of employment or that was the system at that time. The group would 
assemble every morning, and the employment agent would pick out the number 
that they thought they needed for that day. Of course, I think you all under¬ 
stand that In the packing Industry the employment conditions are very unstable. 
They do not hire those unskilled laborers by contract, for a week or a month or 
a year or anything of the sort. A man never knows whether he Is hired for an 
hour or for a week. And in certain departments they have a blackboard which 
says to report for work at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, or to report for work 
at 7 o’clock, or to report for work at any certain hour. The workers never know 
from one day’s end to another as to whether they will work at so many hours or 
whether they will work the next day. Conditions are very unstable. So It Is In 
hiring these groups of workers. The agent selects as many ns he needs that day. 
They ndght ho discharged that night. Of course, as a rule, they are not. They 
are employed for a longer time. But there Is always this group around there 
from which the packers can draw the additional labor supply, or at least I 
never saw any time when there was not a group who were ready to take Jobs 
whenever they had them to give. Now, that, of course, hud a bearing on the 
wage scale. Whenever there Is such a supply as that available, of course the 
employers feel that they are at liberty to pay only svich w'ages as are necessary 
to keep up their supply of labor. 

So far as I could see, the stockyards employers were never In any very great 
dlffleulty to get all the unskilled labor they wanted In that community. So I 
though that was probably one explanation of the wage scale, probably the most 
Important explanation—the fact that here was a group who were unorganized, 
who were competing for jobs, many of whom could not speak the English lan¬ 
guage, were glad to get jobs of any sort under almost any condition. Now, 
they would go to work where they were put. But I should say 60 per cent of 
the workers In the packing Industry don’t need much previous Instruction to 
do their work. The industry has been so organlzcal and developed that In one 
department after another they depend upon machinery to do a great deal of 
the work, and by the subdivision of labor Into small pieces, very, very small 
processes, they are able to get most of the work done by those who have had 
no particular training. So It makes all these peasants available material for 
the Industry, and enables them to keep the wages down to the level of unskilled 
labor In almost all the departments. Now, the figures which I gathered regard¬ 
ing these wages were taken from the books of the packers in their timekeepers’ 
offices. An arrangement was made whereby in gathering this data I was al¬ 
lowed to consult the books of Armour & Co., anil I spent about a month and a 
half In their offices gathering this material, copying It myself from their books. 
That Is embodied In this report, that material. 

Now, It might be well to call your attention to just a few of the figures which 
I found In the tables. I took the figures for the employees for two different 
periods In the year. The pay rolls are for two weeks—that Is. the workers are 
paid every two weeks—and these figures are based upon two different pay rolls: 
One In the time of maximum activity here and another at the time of the mini¬ 
mum activity, the Idea being that wages would fluctuate somewhat during the 
different periods In the year, according to the amoimt of work that was being 
done. And In order that a fair, honest opinion might be formed as to the.rate 
of wages It would be necea.snry to have figures not only for one period but for 
the other period, the maximum and minimum activities. Now, these figures 
which were copied, as 1 say, from their books, I have divided the rate of wages 
into groups—$4 or less per week; $4 to $5 per week; $5 to $7.60 per week; $7.50 
to $9; $9 to $$0 per week; and so on. 

ffhalrman ’walsh. Those are the earnings? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes; per week. For all of the employees In Armour & Go. 
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Clmlrnmn Walsh. How many? 

Prof. Kennedy. This was at one perlo<l when I took these, 8,ICO who were 
on the pay roll for that particular pay roll. At that time 46.40 per cent received 
$10 or less for each of the two weeks on that pay roll. 

Chairman Walsh. How many? 

Prof. Kennedy. 46.49 received $10 or less per week. 

Commissioner Gabbeison. That Includes only wukc men, not salaried men? 

Prof. Kennedy. That does not Include salaried men, superintendents and .so on. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does It Include hojs? 

Prof. Kennedy. There are very few In th(‘ packins industry. In fact, tlie 
amount of child labor is practically so little that It mlKht be left out of con¬ 
sideration; only messenger boys are employed there now. It does Include 
female help, both men and women, and the scale of wages for women la .some¬ 
what lower than for the men. I have those separately here, too. Put I iiin 
giving now the groups as a whole. Now, during another ixwlod In that year, 
the slaek period—this was during the busy season—In the slack season there 
were 6,619. You see, there Is a drop of l.-KKl workers, 1.500 le.ss in that one 
eslnbllshment; 65.22 per cent received less than $10 a week. So you might see 
that estimated from these two periods In the year, one during the slack season 
!ind one during the busy season, It would be siife to say that all times In the 
year the average wage of at least half of the employees Is $10 or less per wwk. 

Commissioner Gaeketson. Is that wage or earnings? 

Prof. Kennedy. What they are actually paid—their wages. 

Comndssloner Gabbetson. The rate per hour dlil not lluctuate—the time 
worked ? 

Prof. Kennedy. The time worked does fluctuate; yes; that Is It, exactly. 
There are some fluctuations In the rati' per hour, hut It does not lluetunte very 
much. So that I struck an average, you might say, of an estimate ns to the rate of 
wages prevailing throughout the year. Now, some people have asked why 
we did not take and follow each worker through the year and act down a table 
of the actual earnings for the workers every year. The only reason was lack 
of funds and time. That would have been an enormous task, and It would 
have taken a small census bureau to take those 7,(H)0 employees and follow 
them right through the year and get the figures. So the best we could do was 
to take a cross section, you might say, one through the busy seasim and one 
through the slack sea.son, and see what are the figures exaetly as they are 
taken from the pay roll. These figures are from Armour & Co, Now, another 
point in this connection Is the- 

Chairman Walsh. Does your lahio go further now iind give the other per¬ 
centages of the higher-paid labor? 

I’rof. Kennedy. Yes. I cun give you the iK'rcentage for each group, for ex¬ 
ample. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would. 

Prof. Kennedy. During the slack season I can give It group by group. During 
the slack season 10.95 per cent of workers got $4 and less on that pay roll jier 
week; 3.56 per cent got from $4 to .$5; 11.63 per cent got between $5 and $7..50. 

I will leave off the hundredths. Nine per cent got betwwm $7.50 and $9; 11 js>r 
cent between $9 and $10; 21 per cent between $10 and $12; 17 per cent between 
$12 and $15; 10 i)er cent between $15 and $20; 3 per cent $20 and over. That 
was the total group of employees. 

Now, during the slack season It ran as follows: Twelve per cent under $4; 
6 per cent between $4 and $5; 20 per cent between $5 and $7.50; 15 per cent 
between $7.50 and $9; 9 per cent between $9 and $10; 12 per cent between $10 
and $12; 15 per cent between $12 and $15; 17 per cent between $15 and $^): 
about 3 jier cent -$20 and over for that period, too. Those Include the subforemcn 
and heads of groups, bosses, and .so on getting the $20 or over per week. 

Commissioner Gabbctson. They were also continuous workers? 

Prof. Kennedy. Continuon.s workers; yes. Now, In regard to the continuity 
of labor, as I was saying, there Is a very great fluctuation from month to month 
In the packing Indjistry. For example, I was fnrnlsheil with the number of 
vrorkers on the pay roll for each month during the year. During the year 
1910 at one time tfcre were 7,041 workers who received pay; at another time 
6,641. There Is a difference of 25 per cent In the number of employee.s on the 
pay rail on a certain date; that Is, they give the figures on n certain date, each 
employee on the same date, practically the number who wore on the pay roll on 
that day. As I say, on one occasion It was 7.041. That was the maximum on 
any one date In that year. And 6,641 was the minimum on any one day. 8o 
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that there is a margin ot about 25 per cent fluctuation in the number of em¬ 
ployees. Of course in other years it might be wider or less. But that seems to 
be a fair estimate of the number of unemployed who were out of their Jobs 
some time in tlie year. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is that number again? 

Prof. Kennkdy. Twenty-live per cent of the workers; the difference between 
5,600 and 7,000—1,400—in that particular firm. 

Commissioner Aishton. What year? 

Prof. Kennkoy. That was 1010. I have here In this report a picture ot the 
way they hired tlK; workers, as I have told ,vou about, tlie group. 

Commissioner Walsh. Have you an extra copy of that report? 

Prof. Kennedy. It is the only one I have with me. 

Chairman Walsh. Could you submit one? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes. I tliink you have one. 

(The book referre<l to, “A Study of Chicago’s Stockyards Community,” by 
J. C. Kennedy and others, publlslietl by tlie University of Chicago Press, was 
submitted in printed form.) 

(See Kennedy Exhibit No. 1 for unpublished sections of the above report.) 
Now, in addition to finding out tlic wages, actually drawn, I thought it was 
desirable to find out the tendency in the wages—that is, the amount from year 
to year- -and I went liack to old pay rolls, 1,S96 and 1903, and other pay rolls, 
to get a comparison of tlie rates paid per hour and the wages drawn. And 
while I could not state right oniiand liere without going into this report here 
and reading it by sections, the exact figures, I can give you the general trend. 

Between 1896 and 1903 the packing bouse workers’ union was organized 
there and had most of the workers in its ranks. I believe at one time it had 
about 20,000. This organization was pressing for liiglier wages and improved 
conilltions. Probably chietly us a result of that activity tliere was a steady 
increase in wages in nearly all ilepartinents between 1890 and 1903, both as to 
liourly wages and the annual wage and weekly wages. In 1904 still further 
demands were made. And one of the chief of those demands was for a mini¬ 
mum wage of 20 cents an hour for the unskilled workers. I-ater on that demand 
was reduced to ISJ cents an hour. But the pai kers fought tlie union, and after 
a long strike, a liard light, tlie union was practically destroyed, and since that 
light It has never amounteil to anyililng, at least, in Chicago. 

And immediately after the strike the wages of many of the workers were 
reiluced, particularly of the unskilleil worker. So that 1 or 2 cents an hour 
was taken off the scale paid those who had been getting 10 or 17 or 18 cents an 
hour; Imnietllately after the strike their wages were reduced. Now, in gather¬ 
ing that material it seeineil to me that was an Important fact for two reasons; 
Not only as It affected the life of those iieojile there but as a commentary upon 
the attitude of the packers toward the union. They claimed that the reason 
they did not want to deal with the union—their principal reason—was that the 
leaders were Irresponsible and that they were not proper men to deal with, for 
one reason or another. It was a personal objection more than anything else. 
They said It was not a (luestion of wages or a question of working conditions; 
that they would be willing to deal with any responsible organization for that; 
but they wanted to do the right thing there, and they could not afford to have 
their business controlled by agitators. 

Well, now it seemed to me that if that had been the case, why did they im¬ 
mediately reduce the wages as soon ns tlie union was destroyed; If the economic 
Issue was not the real issue—if it was just simply a question of personality, 
then naturally wages should have stayed where they were. There should have 
been no reduction. So it seems to me that was in the part of the report which 
was not printed, this Interpretation of the figures. 

I believe there we find the real animus of the packers toward the union. 
They felt it was a menace to them from an economic standpoint. There would 
have been a constantly Increasing demand for higher scale of wages, for im¬ 
proved working conditions, reduction of hours, and so on, and that therefore 
they felt It was best to make u fight against the organization, and so suc¬ 
ceeded In defeating and destroying the organization. That is a fact which was 
apparent, that the wages were r^uced as soon as the union was destroyed— 
not for all the workers. The high-paid workers did not have their wages re¬ 
duced, and since that time some of them have had their wages increased. 

Since 19(» (town to the present time the movement ot wages has been very 
small. ThereTias been a slight Increase In most of the departments, so that It 
would probably be accurate to say that between 1903 and 1916 there has been 
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fl 10 per cent Increase In waf!cs right straight througli in tiic stockyanls 
<listrict. 

lUit, on the other hand, during tlie same iierlod tlio cost of living has tii- 
cveased much more rapidly. So it is ray contention, and was in tlio report, 
tliat the wages, the purchasing power, has declined steadily in the i>a< king 
industry, has declined all tlie time from 1903 up to the present date; tliat is 
to say, the amount of money wlilch an employee in a given department in the 
packing Industry gets will bny less to-day than the same amount for a similar 
amount of labor would have bought 10 year.s ago or 15 years ago. Tills decline 
lias taken place chiefly during the period since the union was destroyed— 
that is, the decline of the purchasing power of the workers in that Industry. 
Tliat is a very small part of the movement, and I can not give the exact flgures 
except taking time to read a whole section from this reiairt wlicre it is given 
by groups and sections. 

There are certain other points here which I wish to comment upon. And I 
might say, by the way, in some of the other cities where the iiackiug Industry 
is conducted, there was a similar reduction of wages Inmiedlately after tlie 
strike. For example, on page 33 of this report you will find in South Omaha 
tlie wages of unskilled workers were reduced from 19 to 17J cents per hour 
immediately after the union was destroyed. This is taken from the report of 
the United States Immigration Commissioner, which liad investigators looking 
into the matter at that time. 

There is one statement here on page 23 of the report which is not strictly 
iiccarate and it needs a little qunllticntion. Tliat is, that one of the companies 
has definitely adopted the policy of paying for not less than 40 hours’ work 
to every emidoyee regardless of the actual amount of time put in during tlie 
week. That applies to only one or two departments. It should have berni 
iiualitled to that extent—that they have adopted that pidiey In one or two 
deiiartments. But it is not a universal pidicy by any means. That company 
is not Armour & Co. It is another one of the packers. 

Chairman Walsh. In Chicago? 

Prof. Kknnedy. Here in Chicago. 

Chairman Walsh. What comimny Is it? 

Prof. Ke:-sedy. Swift & Co. One of the packers told me and told members 
of the board of the university settlement that they had adopted that policy in 
some of the departments; they were going to be paid for 40 hours' work each 
week whether 40 hours were put in or not. That was a recognition of the difli- 
l ultles under which tlie employees were snfferlng, not knowing whether they 
would get 30 hours’ work or 40 hours’ or 50 hours’ work or whatever it might 
he; that a certain minimum ought to be established and that minimum was 
lixi-d at 40 hours. Now, it seems to me that that was a very interesting de¬ 
parture and something that might go far toward solving the dlflicultles in such 
an industry as the packing Industry from the workers’ standpoint, because with 
this great fluctuation in the hours of labor, the workers don’t know from one 
week’s end to another whether they are going to have* enough to live nn or not. 

Commissioner Gabbetsosi. They established a weekly minimum wage Instead 
of a dally minimum wage? 

Prof. Kenneoy. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. In what department was that; liow many workers did it 
affect? 

Prof. Kennedy. The only one I can rememlier definitely where it was, tlie 
beef handlers, the ones who were carrying the sides of beef from the chilling 
rooms down to the cur. It takes n very strong, sturdy group of workers to do 
that. I believe the Idea was twofold, one to satisfy these men with the wages 
and the other to keep their organization intact; that is, this group of workers, 
it takes an unusually strong man. 

Chairman Walsh. How many of them? 

Prof. Kennedy. Probably 150, a very small percentage of the total number of 
employees. That Is the only department that I know of where this has been 
put In operation. Itimay be that the rule has become much more universal since 
that time. I don’t toow. It had not yet been started by Armour & Co. Swift 
& Co. had started It Now, as I say, you can get the details of these wages for 
groups and years in this report. Now, as to the effects of those wages upon 
the life and home conditions of the workers, that. It seems to me. Is the most 
striking fact of the report. We made a study of family budgets. That is, 
w-e went to the homes of the workers there In the community and asked them 
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to keep a record of the way they spent their money—so much for meat, so much 
for flour, so much for rent, and so much for every Item. 

We started out with about 000 fuiiillles, and by the time the Investigation 
was concluded there were only 184 who had kept budgets which were worth 
anything. In our opinion. Out of the 600, those 184 budgets were used in 
determining what a family could live on, what they did live on, and in figuring 
out how much wages were necessary for a certain minimum standard of living 
In that community. And as a result of that study I came to the conclusion 
that the absolute minimum on which any family could get along In this com¬ 
munity at all was $800 a family. The average wage of the husband In those 
families, the average wage they have received by actual record was $.')00— 
$503—-of those families who have kept records. That left $300 to be made up In 
some other manner to keep the minimum standard of living, and the question 
1.S, where did It come from. Our Investigation showed it came from a great 
many sources. 

In a number of families, about 50 of them, the children went to work between 
the ages of 14 and 10. In other words. If the head of the family does not earn 
enough to make the necessities of the family, then that leads to child labor. 
Not only did the children go to work, but the wives went to work, and In some 
cases went out ns scrub women. And not only that, but many families supple¬ 
mented their Income by taking in boarders, and that le<l directly to the hous¬ 
ing problem. The housing problem In the stockyards Is very serious, much 
more serious than appears from the external coinlitions. You see these little 
cottages or frame dwellings out there and it looks as if there Is not any great 
density of population. It is not like the tenements of the Must Stile of New 
York, but nevertheless there are housing problems there, and the housing 
Iiroblem In this way, soy, a family would have a four-room house and pay $12 
a month for the four rooms. If the income of this family was only $500 from 
the husband, they had to increase their Income and would go to taking In 
boarders In those fotir rooms, nsiiners, to get such money us they cun in that 
way. And In many cases we found very, very serious overcrowding In those 
small tenements. In those four-room apartments, which were held by the stock¬ 
yards workers. 

So, In' my opinion, the housing problem grew Immediately and directly out 
of the low-wage conditions. That is the child-labor problem and the problem 
of the women going to work when they ought to be home looking after their 
children; as far as the children need bringing up Is concerned and the hous¬ 
ing problem, they were all the direct consequences of the low-wage scale In the 
packing Industry. It seems to me that that was the determining condition, 
that if the husband or the breadwinner does not earn enough to support the 
family, then you must look for other means being adopted to supplement that 
Income, and our Investigation, our family budget satisfied us that that was the 
case absolutely without any question at all, that in those families they had 
to supplement the Income In one way or another, and It led to some very 
serious problems. So that It seems to me that the remedy for child labor 
In that community was merely a question of wages In the packing houses and 
those housing comlltions were not so much a question of stricter housing ordi¬ 
nances as It was a question of earning an amount to pay for a decent home. 

Not only that, but the health of those people out there was seriously affected 
by the low wage scale. 

I went to the health department, went to the death records for what I consid¬ 
ered the stockyards district, that Is, the district between Thirty-ninth and Fifty- 
first Streets and Halstead and Roby, the district surrounding the packing 
hou.ses, I found In the years 1908 and 1909, 429 persons between the ages of 
16 and 50 died from all causes In that particular district. Out of that num¬ 
ber, 132, or 30.8 per cent, died of tuberculosis. That Is from the records of 
the health department. Nearly one-third of all the deaths was from tuber¬ 
culosis. I not only gathered that Information from a general standpoint, but 
I gathered It by streets and blocks, and I want to read to you some of those 
to show you what a terrible slaughter Is going on there because of bad sanitary 
conditions, housing conditions, undernourishment, and so on, which. In my 
opinion, come directly from the economic situation In the packing Industry. 
Right near the University of Chicago Settlement, the block of Laflin Street— 
1 am taking Just this one block, which Is one of the worst In the whole district, 
to show you^e number of deaths from tuberculosis there In this period of 
two .years. At 4501 there was a death during this period; at 46.53 there was 
a death; 4650, 4566, two deaths; four died In that single block. Of the men. 
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oue man at 4508; aaother one at 4507, anil another one at 4509; another one 
at 4522, 4523, 4538, 4542; within a year there were 11 adults who diisl from 
tuhercnlosls within a single block In the stockyards district; taken from the 
records of the health department. 

Commissioner Gabbistbon. Is that a single block along one street or along 
several 1 

Prof. Kenneby. It is just as we would say on both sides of the street hi‘- 
twcen, we will say, Randolph and Washington, Just between corners, on both 
sides of the street. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does your statement show the natlonalltv of those? 

Prof. Kennedy. It gives the name. Most of them are Polish ami Lithuanian 
living out In that district, and the Slovak. I have the records here; (he names 
and addresses of those who have died from tuberculosis In that district. Of 
cour.se. It is a very high death rate. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you the percentage of the city to show how 
excessive that Is? 

Prof. Kennedy. I have not, except the health deimrtment gets out ward 
maps. I do not happen to have one of them here, but they call the twenty- 
ninth ward—the stockyards Is the twenty-ninth ward—among the worst wards 
of the city of Chicago. The first and eighteenth wards are wor.se, hut of 
what are considered residence wards, home wards, the twenty-ninth and thir¬ 
tieth are the worst In the city of Chicago. 

The causes of this high death rate, as are told to me there and elsewhere, 
are working conditions which are not sanitary, that Is, they are working In 
places where the temperture Is chilly, where there la water trickling from the 
ceilings, and so on, as happens to be the case In some of the workna-n In the 
packing hoti.ses; In departments like the fertiliser department, where there Is 
a great deal of dust In the atmosphere, and In those parllcular departments 
conditions are favorable for the development of tuberculosis. 

Then, housing conditions are not satisfactory, and in many cases the work¬ 
ers are undernourished. Their work is Irregular and their habits are Irregular, 
and consequently there is a great deal of resorting to the use of alcoholic 
liquors on the part of some of these, which is connecteil up with the general 
situation. In my opinion. That la to say, a man goes to work at 7 o’clock In 
the morning, looking for a Job. He does not gid any. .lust outside of the stock¬ 
yards district Is a cordon of saloons, and it Is the easiest thing in the world to 
step out to those saloons and the most natural thing In the world. It seems 
to me that Is one of the main causes of the excessive use of alcoholic liquors, 
although there may he other causes. So that we have a very high death rate 
from tuberculosis In that district. 

The same way with the Infant mortality. At the time I was there, I gathered 
figures from the health department, showing that 1 Infant out of every 3 
that Is born dies before the age of 2 years, which Is seven times the highest 
In a neighboring ward over near the lake shore. The death rate Is just seven 
times as high, and that la due to many causes, of course. 

One of them is overcrowding; bad ventilation; housing conditions are bad; 
another is that many of the peasants coming to this country are not ushI to 
city conditions; they do not understand city methods of life, and consequently 
they do not take the necessary precautions from a sanitary standpoint which 
are necessary where people live close together, and many of them need Instruc¬ 
tion In the care of babies. 

That Is being taken care of by the work of the Infant welfare department, 
where they are doing a great deal to reduce the death rate. But fundamentally 
It seems to me that the same basic economic conditions are Just working out 
In another direction there, bad housing, undernourishment, and where we have 
gained any attention at all, we see how all of those things mean a higher 
mortality among the children. And It Is shown very clearly In the statistics 
from the health department. Those things are all brought out In this Investiga¬ 
tion. 

There is not any question at all about the facts. This part of the report deal¬ 
ing with these facts was not printed. The significance of those facts, to my 
mind, are Importailt I have that report here. 

Now, the part dealing with the labor organizations, I stateil In that jiart of 
the report. In my opinion, the only protection that those workers have out 
there or will get. Is through labor organizations, liecause here is the situation 
In the packing Industry; The packers are, most of them, very able men per¬ 
sonally. They have selected a corps of very able men to manage their business. 
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sklUfQl men, and able men, to deal with others. They are very highly organized 
themselves. There Is no Industry In the country where business Is more 
highly organized than the packing Industry. And not only are they organized 
ns Individual Industries, but they are organlzetl as a group. They act together 
in dealing with labor—Armour, Swift, Morris, and others—when the strike 
came on they stood together solidly. So they are always organized and always 
have been organized, at least In recent years. Their organization Is well laid. 

Now, the people who deal with them, for the most part, are very recent Immi¬ 
grants—Lithuanians, Poles, Slovaks, and others—who come to this country, and 
who do not understand the Plnglish language well and who know nothing about 
the conditions of Industry, and they come there and compete for Jobs, and, com¬ 
peting for jobs, what is to prevent them from running the wages down to the 
lowest possible level of existence, unless there Is an organization to unite those 
workers together, so they do not catch one another’s throats? 

It seems to me that was the fundam<'ntnl fact there In that situation, that 
without organization, without unity, without some means of balancing the 
power of the packers on the other side, the wages would be sure to go down to 
the minimum. Furthermore, that the Indivhlual worker would have no means 
of re<lresslng grievances. What chance has one of these Ignorant immigrants 
got when dealing with Armour, for example? First of all, it Is not probable 
he would ever see Mr. Armour or get an opTwrtunlty to talk to him. In the 
second place. If he did ever see him, could he handle his own case? 

Take a man that has Ix-en In this country two years, and some of them have 
been, and they are not able to handle their case at all. 

So from the standpoint of wages and from the standpoint of redress of 
grievances, and from the 8tandi)oint of having something to say about their 
working conditions and the conditions In the industry, there seems to me that 
In that Industry there Is need for a powerful labor organization. I so stated 
in this report. 

Not only that, but I submitted a letter from the United States Department of 
I^abor, 1 believe It was. This also was not published, but while It is a rather 
long letter, I would like to read It, because of the bearing it has upon this 
matter. This letter was written In I0(M, and It is called “ Intluence of trade- 
unions on Immigrants.” It Is addressed to the President of the United States 
by Carroll D. Wright, who was labor commissioner. 

It Is as follows: 

SEPTEMnEB 8, 1904. 

To the Pbesident: 

Referring to your letter of August 4, tran.smlttlng a communication from Mary 
B. McDowell, appearing In the Chicago Daily News of Friday, July 20, and to 
your letter of August 10, Inclosing an editorial from Chicago Tribune, entitled 
“ The union and the Immigrant,” and asking that in the Investigation conducted 
relative to the meat strike In Chicago the statements in these two inclosures be 
Investlgatecl, I have the honor to report that they have been taken up by our 
agent, Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, with the following results: 

The article of Miss McDowell and the editorial relate practically to one sup¬ 
posed Influence of the trade-unions among the foreign element employed In the 
packing business of Chicago. This Influence is exceedingly Interesting and 
throws a valuable side light on the whole question involved. The immigrant is, 
in the first instance, a wage reducer, either directly or indirectly, although the 
extent of his Influence upon wages can not well be stated; but as a prospective 
wage reducer he is met by the trade-union in self-defense. Just ns the trade- 
tiidon meets female and child labor, except in this, the union seeks to organize 
the immigrants, while it seeks by legislation to prohibit or limit the work of 
women and children—that is, the union seeks the aid of the State to prevent 
wage reductions by means of female and child labor, and It seeks by organizing 
the immigrants to prevent reduction of wages by immigration. It makes no 
claim of undertaking any charitable or primarily civic education among the 
immigrants, but the secondary effect of the union on the immigrant Is distinc¬ 
tively civic In character. It is the first and for a time the only point at which 
he tenches any influences outside his clan. Even the progressive forces inside 
the nationality lines consider the Immigrant hopeless and seek only to reach 
his children—as, for Instance, the officers of the Polish National Alliance direct 
their effort toward getting the Poles to send their children to American public 
schools and tc^jiave them mix with and become part of the whole people. The 
trade-union, however, must deal with the immigrant himself, and the Immi¬ 
grant. when he learns that the union wants to raise his wages, decrease his 
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hours of labor, etc., he begins to see the necessity of learning ihe Ihigllsh 
language, of understanding the Institutions he hears talked about In the union 
meetings, and other matters which Interest him. 

At the risk of taking up too much of your time, let me state a bit of history. 
From 1880 to 1880 the nationalities employed In the stockyards, In the order of 
their numerical Importance, were Irish, Americans, Germans, and n few 
Scotch. The great strike of 1886 disrupted the only organization of workimm In 
the yards—that of the Knights of Labor—and after the failure of the strike 
!i notable exodus of American and the more active men among the Irish began. 
Whether this was entirely voluntary, or in part resulted from activity in the 
.strike, is not germane to this subject. The Poles began to come into tite yards 
in 1886, after the settlement of the strike, but not ns strike breakers. Tills 
apiioitrs to have been voluntary Immigration, Increasing in vtdume until by ISilO 
tile most of the unskilled occupations were filled by Poles, who by 1894 hati prac- 
ticiil control of the common labor. 

The Bohemians began to affect noticeably tlio situation in 1894, going first 
into the Inferior positions, which they shared with Ihe Poles. There were two 
minor strikes between 1890 and 1894, wlilch, in a measure, aided in bringing 
idioiit tills result. There was some movement upward amotig tlie Poles—tliat 
IS, from lower to higher occupations—but not so marked among tlie Boliemians. 
I'lie liohemlans, coming in later, began under the INdes—that Is, look the lower 
positions as the Poles went up—and divided tlie entire unskilled labor possl- 
hiiltlcs with the Poles. Tlie Bohemians, however, soon outstrlpiH'd the Poles In 
I lie movement upward from unskilled to skilled occupations. 

Tlie strike of 1894 unsettled these movements temporarily. Negro labor was 
employed to break the strike and has bwn an eliuiient In tlie situation ever 
since. In 1880 but one negro was employetl In the yards and he worked In 
.Irmour’s killing gang. While few of the strike breakers of 1894 were retained, 
yet that event marks the real beginning of the enijiloyment of negroes. At the 
iieglnnlng of the present strike some 500 negroes workerl In the yards, many of 
wlioni belongeil to the union. 

•After the strike of 1894 was settled the Bohemians were introduced more 
rapidly, and this continued up to 1896. In 1895 the Lithuanians began coming 
111 , followed by Slovaks in 1896, and this contlnueti steadily until 1899, when the 
immlier began to Increase raplilly. Two years ago an enormous Inllnx of Lithu¬ 
anians, Slovaks, and Russian Poles occurred, swamping the labor market In the 
yards. This was caused largely because of the threatening war between Russia 
and Japan, and the consequent rush of people to escape compulsory military 
duly. This has been appreciably checked within the last six or elglit months. 

The proportion of workmen of the various nationalities In the yards at the 
heglnnlng of the present strike (July 12, 1904) was, approximately: Irish, 25 
iicr cent; Americans and Scotch, about 2 per cent; Germans, 15 per cent; Poles, 
20 per cent; Bohemians, 20 per cimt. (Tills is all leading up to the effect of 
unions on the nationalities.) The remainder were Lithuanians, Slovaks, a 
very few Kralns, and, among the most recent arrivals, Finns and Greeks, the 
latter, however, not being appreciable in number. No attention has been paid 
in this Investigation to immigrants having a representation fewer in number 
than the Lithuanians and Slavonians, 

Of these nationalities, excluding the Irish and Germans, wlilch are not here 
considered as immigrants, the Bohemians are the moat progressive and have 
the Industrial advantage In this, that many of the foremen are Bohemians and 
give preference of their nationality when taking on new men. There Is no 
apparent surplus of Irish, Germans, Americans, or Bohemians in the labor 
market of the district aff^ed, the surplus being composed of Poles, Slovaks, 
and Lithuanians. 

Among the immigrants mentioned, except the Irish and Germans, the clan 
spirit Is at first all powerful. The Bohemians, while Catholics, are Bohemian 
Catholics, and the Poles are Polish Catholics. This even more true of the 
Lithuanians and the Slavonians, who are the most clannish of all. No doubt 
difference In language has much to do with this, but It Is by no means the 
most serious feawre. Each nationality has not only Its own church, but its 
own school system, the Lithuanian schools making no pretense of teaching 
English, some of the teachers not being able even to sjieak it. The Slavs and 
Galicians have not as yet opened schools of their own. While the religion of 
these different nationalities may be said to be one, the associations are along 
exclusive nationality lines. They settle or rent properties by districts, and in 
branching out to occupy more territory one side of the street will first become 
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Lithuanians for a Work or so and then the other side of the street will be 
WTupled by the same nationality. The single men invariably boai^ only m 
fmiillles of their own clan. Language has something to do with this, but really, 
less than might he apparent on first oonslderatlon and less than might seem 
to be true. When organizing building and loan associations It Is done along 
strictly clan lines. The Bohemians have four of this class of associations, the 
Poles three, and the Lithuanians one. The Slavs as yet have none. There are 
other clannish distinctions, as I.lthuanlan Republican clubs, Lithuanian Demo¬ 
cratic clubs, Bohemian Socialist clubs, Bohemian Democratic clubs, everywhere 
and always along the strictest lines of nationality. 

It Is currently reported that before the organization of the union this con¬ 
dition occasionally threatene<l riots along clan lines, owing to the fact that fore¬ 
men showe<l such preference for men of their own clan. The union was organ- 
Izml by trades ami departments, and the olilcials refuse to permit nationality 
lines to be roc<ignlze<I. In Ihe sheep tmtcle^rs’ union are to be found all the 
men connected with sheep killing, regardless of nationalities. So severe was the 
light made upon this plan by the clan leaders—those who drew emoluments 
or secured social prestige as leaders of the various strictly clan societies— 
anti so seemingly insurmountable was the objection raised by the Lithuanians 
to the union that in liXX), when the Idthuaniuns were first organized, it was 
permuted in one case to organize a Lithuanian union. The experiment, how¬ 
ever, was a signal failure. No subsequent experiments have been permltterl. 

The unions in the stockyards are controlled by the Irish, ably assisted by 
the Germans. As a Bohemian or a Pole learns the language ami develops he 
is elected business agent or other offlcial. In the pork butchers’ union, for 
Instance, there are about 1,800 members, 600 of whom are Irish, 600 Germans, 
3(X) Poles, and 300 Lithuanians, and Slavs. This union ri>contly elected a Pole as 
preal<lent of the local. In their business meetings the motions made, resolutions 
read, and si)eeches delivered are usually Interpreted in five languages, though 
in some locals in only three. All business, however, is transacted primarily In 
Kngllsh, although any member may speak to any motion in the language he 
best understands, his words being rendered into Kngllsh for the minutes of the 
met'tlngs and into all the languages necessary for the information of members. 
It is here that the practical utility of learning English is first brought home 
forcibly to the Immigrant. In all other of his associations not only does his own 
language suffice, but, for reasons that can be well understood, shrewd lead¬ 
ers minimize the importance of learning any other. (The only notable excep¬ 
tion to this is the National Polish Alliance, and even here only the Polish 
language Is used. There is no apparent influence exerted, however, to create 
the impression that the Polish is all sufficient.) 

In this trade-union the Slav mixes with the Lithuanian, the German, and 
the Irish, and this is the only place they do mix until, by vlrture of this Inter¬ 
course and this mixing, clannishness is to a degree destroyed, and a social mix¬ 
ing along other lines comes naturally into play. Not only is the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters’ Union an Americanizing influence in the stockyards, but for the 
Poles, Idthuanlans, and Slovaks It is the only Americanizing Influence, so far 
ns could be determined in this investigation. It is true this Americanizing is 
being done by the Irish and Germans, but it is Ainerlcanzlng nevertheless, and 
is being done as rapidly as the material to work on will permit, and very well 
indeed. Again, the reaction is good in its results. The feeling among the Irish 
against the Dutch and the Polack is rapidly dying out. As the Irish in Chicago 
express it, “Association together and Industrial necessity have shown us that, 
however it may go against the grain, we must admit that common Interests and 
brotherhood must Include the Polack and the Sheeny.” It is also admitted that 
when the speech of the I.lthuanian Is translated in the meeting of the trade- 
union the Irish and the German see in it the workings of a fairly good mind. 
Some of the best suggestions come from Bohemians, and mutual respect takes 
the place of mutual hatred. 

The Investigation disclosed the influence of the union in teaching the immi¬ 
grant the nature of the American form of government. The records of this 
office. Independent of this investigation, show that during an investigation of 
building and loan associations a few years ago Information from the Bohemians, 
Polish, and other clannish associations of that character could be obtained only 
through the services of an interpreter. It was found that as soon as a Bohe¬ 
mian or a Pote heard the word “ Government,” or “ Government agent,” he closed 
his mouth, ana it was impossible to secure any information. 
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Tills has boen true In other Investigations, notably In collating fnnilly bud¬ 
gets; but with an Intelligent Interpreter, u.slng their own Iiingungo, the nature 
of the work w’as explained, and no further dlffleulty experlenei'd. The union 
is breaking down this trait of character In the foreigners of the nutloniilitles 
mentioned. This It is doing not as a matter of philanthropy, but from a selfish 
iiciesslty. The Immigrant must be taught that he must stnnd straight up on 
Ids own feet; that the ward politician Is dependent on him—on his vote, and 
so forth—and not he on the ward politician. In this way he first learns that 
he is a part of the Government, and while this Is done' by Indlrwtlon, In a 
large sense, there Is no other force that Is doing It at all. Tlie Pole, the 
nohemhiii, the Lithuanian, the Slovak, and to a much lesser <legrec the Galician, 
hav(> Inherited the feeling that somehow government Is a thing inimical to their 
natural development—a power forcing Itself upon them from afar; an Intrusive 
power for repression, taxation, punishment only; a thing which tliey must staml 
in awe of, obey, pay tribute to, and wish that It bad not come among their 
people, even If they did not secretly hate It—a thing. In short, which ought not 
to be. Being weaker they must be silent in Its presence, anil If forcml to speak, 
lie, as for them to tell the truth would mean impri.sonment or death. 

It Is not necessary for these things to be true lu order that the Illiterate 
peasants should have believed them for generations. 

Scventy-tlve per cent of the stockyard immigrants are of the peasant and 
agricultural labor class of Europe, and comparatively few of them can rend or 
write In their own language. To make such a iieople feel that the tiovcrnment 
is tlieir friend, that they are a part of it, that development and education, noi 
repression, are Its objects and its purposes with and for them. Is an enormous 
task, and one which a trade-union single handed and alone can not be exis'cted 
to accomplish by Indirection In a few years, with the flood of new Ignorance 
that has been brought iu by the high tide of Immigration Into the stockyards. 

In every trade-union, however conservative, there are members who will 
occasionally get the floor and advise their hearers to vote high wages and 
shorter hours at the ballot box. As the groups of Slovaks gather around after 
the business Is over to have these things explaineil to them, many of them get 
their first real Idea of what the ballot and election day mean, and the relation 
of these to the Government Itself. In their own home countries the two essen¬ 
tial, if not only, elements of the peasant and agricultural laborer’s ndnd is to 
believe and obey or follow. Advantage Is taken of this fact here by clan jioll- 
tlcluns, as well as the elan leader in every department. Once the lender can 
ninke the people believe in him, he thinks for the entire group, and Insists that 
their duty consists In following his lead implicitly. Necessarily the trade-union. 
In order to get them to break away from the leader that opposed the union on 
Industrial lines, would be compelled to urge them to consider their own personal 
and group Interests as wageworkers: to think and act for themselves along 
lines where they knew the real conditions better than anyone else, and cer¬ 
tainly better than their leader In a child-insurance society or somelhing else 
as remote. Here, too, are the first germs of what may be called the defiart- 
niental thinking Implanteil In their mlnils—that Is, that while a lender may be 
Worthy of their confidence In one thing, it dims not necessarily follow that he is 
so in some other class of Interests. 

It Is doubtful If any organization other than a trade-union could accomplish 
these things, for only the bread-and-l>utter necessity would be potent enough 
as an influence as to bring these people out of the llxeil forms and crystalliza¬ 
tions of life Into w’hlch they have been compressed. Certain It Is that no 
other organization Is attempting to do this work, at least not amalgamation, 
which Is the only way assimilation can be .secured among these various foreign 
elements. The drawing of these people away from their petty clique leaders 
and getting them to think for themselves tipon one line of topics, namely, the 
Industrial conditions and the Importance of trade organizations, result In a 
mental uplift The only way they can pull a Slovak away from his leader Is 
to pull him up until he has gotten above his leader along the lines of thought 
they are working on. The very essence of the trade argument on the immi¬ 
grant Is—^uncoSclousIy again—an uplifting and an Amerlcaidzlng influence. 
The unionist begins to talk better wages, better working conditions, better op¬ 
portunities, better homes, better clothes. Now. one cun not eternally argue 
better, “ better ” In the ears of any man, no matter how restricted the par¬ 
ticular “ better ” harped on, without producing something of a psychological 
atmosphere of “better” In all hIs thought and life activities. If better food, 
better wages, or even better beer, Is the only kind of “ better ” one might get 
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a Slovak or a Lithuanian to think about, then the only way to Improve him Is 
to In.lect the thought of “ better ” Into the only crevice to be found In his 
stupidity. 

Of course, many object to attempts to Improve these people, because the 
Inmilgrants from Lllhiinnia, Slavonia, and llnsslan Poland are better off here 
than they ever were or could be In their own countries; that, left to themselves, 
they would not only he perfectly satisfied but dellghte<l with their lmprove<l 
conditions; that the union must first produce discontent and dissatisfaction 
with what would otherwise be entirely satisfactory before It can get these 
Immigrants even to talk about Jolidng the union. Again, It Is urged that at 
home they do not expect to cat ns goml food ns other people, nor to dress as well, 
nor to live In as good houses; that, as peasants, they never compare them¬ 
selves with other people or classes of people. 

In oppo.sltlon to all the.se things, the union begins by teaching the Immigrant 
that his wages are not so good ns another man’s, doing practically the same 
kind of work, while It neglects to tell him he is not doing It so well, so Intelli¬ 
gently. not so much of It perhaps; hut the union gets him to compare himself 
not with w'Jtat he was In Lithuania t)ut with some German or Irish family, 
and then “ stings him with the assertion that he has as imlch right to live that 
way ns anybody.” The union attemi>ts to show the immigrant that he can 
live better only by getting more money, and that by Joining the union he will 
get It. If left alone he would be entirely satisfied, perhaps, with what he was 
getting before. It Is jarfectly true, probably, that In most cases the union 
does not care for the Lithuanian In the first instance, the real purpose being 
to protect their own wages by getting the Immigrants to demand high wages 
for their labor. So later on .some degree of fellowship Is engendered, but self- 
defense Is the real motive. 

The union point of view la that for a Lithuanian peasant to be contentetl, 
satlsfietl, and happy with the Idthuanlan standard of living In America Is a 
crime, a crime not only against tilmself but against America and everyone 
who wishes to make Imllvldual and so<ial development possible In America, 
and that whatever the union’s motives tor creating discontent, that fact that 
It does create a discontent among the Immigrants which is the first step toward 
their improvement and ultimate Americanization renders the union so far a 
public benefactor. 

Many persons were Interviewed In securing Information along these lines— 
bankers, professional men, and all classes. One gentleman, in the banking 
business. In the stockyards district for many years, stated that the Slavonians 
and Galicians have been buying h<pmes within the last 18 months to a most 
retnarknble and unprecedente<t extent, and that this is in a measure true of 
the Lithuanians, but not to such a marked degree. He testifies that the union 
has given these ipeople a sense of security In their positions. By mixing up the 
nationalities In the union meeting It has made them acquninterl with each 
other and dispelled an undefined dread of iiending race war or struggle between 
nationalities in the yards. Formerly most of the Slovak and Lithuanian Immi¬ 
grants were a floater class. About the only ones who return to their homes 
now are the Galicians. In whose country a more or less representative form 
of government prevails. Others testified In a sindlnr way, although some 
thought the union had done little except to agitate for higher, higher, and 
higher wages regardless of economic conditions. 

On the police side of the problem, a sergeant of the twentieth precinct, that 
known as “back of the yards,” which Is crowded with the Bohemian and 
Polish elements, stnt«l that there had been the greatest Improvement since the 
union was formed, In 1900—less disorder, better living, more intelligence, and 
more understanding of American institutions and laws; that they employ 
fewer iMllcemen In the district, and that less crime Is committed than prior 
to 1900. 

The studies of the various nationalities Involved In the present meat strike 
brings out some valuable imlnts relative to the restriction of immigration. 
Among them there seems to be an unalterable opposition to laws excluding 
those who can not read and write In their own language, and their argument 
Is that the peasant population of central and eastern Europe, from which 
they came, have more rugged morals, simpler lives, and fewer vices than the 
Inhabitants of the cities and towns, who can read and write, as a rule. They 
consider themselves not responsible morally or politically for the fact that 
Russia has fewer schools than Illinois and spends less money on education 
In a year than does that State. They claim that their Ignorance Is not of the 
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kind that Is synonymous with vice or with crime; that they are as Innocent as 
ignorant, whereas a far worse town and city population would be admitted 
without question under such laws. They have some peculiar Ideas about 
prohibiting absolutely any immigration for a specific term of years and then 
allowing only.a certain percentage to come In each year thereafter: but the 
main point tliey make is as to the Illiteracy of the peasant class, the most 
desirable we can secure, and the literacy of the criminal classes of the great 
cities which could come In under such restrictive legislation. These facts are 
only a part of this study brought out by your two letters, and the study has 
seemed to me so Interesting and, In a way, so novel, that I have taken courage 
to give you the results quite In extenso. 

I am, with highest regards, very respectfully, 

Cabeoix D. Weioiit, Commimioner. 

Obalrman Walsh. What letter Is that? 

Prof. Kennedy. A letter sent by Carroll D. Wright, who was Labor Com¬ 
missioner, to President Roo.sevelt at that time, and the information was 
gathered by Kthelbert Stewart, who has been connected with the Government 
I.abor Bureau for many years. 

Commissioner Aishton. That was about 1910? 

Prof. Kennedy. In 1904, at the time of the strike, and I wish to submit this 
to show the effect of the union upon those various nationalities In the com¬ 
munity; and my own impression bore out this letter, that la to say, that the 
unifying influences in the community were very few; that there was simply a 
group of clans of Lithuanians, Poles, Slovaks, Bohemians, etc., and that the 
union was the most powerful Influence in solidifying that community and 
bringing all of these different nationalities together. 

After 1904 the union was gone, but traces of it could be found as late as 
1910: you would find old union men here and there and they would talk about 
what had been done, but that work has not been carried on by any organiza¬ 
tion or group since the union passed away. So that, not only from the stand¬ 
point of wages, but from the standpoint of unifying the community and edu¬ 
cating these new immigrants and assimilating them, the union movement was 
the most powerful one, and the most beneficent organization that could he 
formed In that community, and that is the reason I spent so much time dealing 
with it In this report; that Is the part of the report that tvas not published. 
The settlement board had his survey published for the ostensible reason of 
gathering data as to working conditions in the community, and the conclusion 
I came to was that it should be a strong union or organization instead of a 
philanthropic union, and that is the reason this long letter was Introduced. 

There Is another letter I have that I can give you the substance of without 
going into it at length; it Is from the secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of Illinois. During the same period that wages were being reduced 
In the stockyards district, or at least not going ahead, that Is from 1903 to 
1910, wages In the mining Industry in the State of Illinois were advanced, 
and advanced quite considerably. Now, it seems to me this was a significant 
fact, that practically the same t.vpe of labor was engaged in the mining Industry 
as in the packing Industry, that is, Llthuanian.s, Poles, and Slovaks, etc. How¬ 
ever. the miners had been organized and they had pushed it and got improved 
conditions such as shorter hours of labor, better wages, and had gaine<l great 
advantages In many ways, as was admitted by the miners and by the owners 
of the mines. But In the packing Industry, where they had no union, no ad¬ 
vance was made In any way, either as to wages or working conditions or any¬ 
thing of that sort. 

Another thing the union worked for, and gained a certain extent up to 1903, 
was uniformity In regard to hours of labor. They wanted to have It settled, 
for example, that Instead of leaving it for a foreman to decide, on 20 minutes’ 
notice, that the workers should come to work at, say, 8 o’clock, that they 
would have a regular time for starting to work, and they worked constantly 
for regular ho^ In the packing Industry. Since then, little has been done 
and little progress made. 

Now, all of this material was Introduced in this report, simply because, In 
my opinion, it really had a bearing upon the improving of conditions of labor 
In that district; and while those that oppose unions might consider It partisan, 

It seemed to me It was the only scientific thing to put Into the report; It really 
stated the facts of the case, and nothing should be excluded from the report 
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And to my mind the only way of dealing with the housing proposition, the only 
way of dealing with child labor, as far as It prevails, and the only way of deal* 
Ing with sanitary conditions, the tremendous death rate out there, and all the 
other problems, which are, to my mind, secondary. Is by the organization of a 
labor union or organization which can speak for them and be heard In dealing 
with the owners of the Industry. 

Now, the owners have started some what you might call health work since 
the union has gone, and their contention is that everything the union stands for, 
or can get for the workers, they will be ready to provide directly without any 
union, and do It through various Insurance schemes and benefits of one sort or 
another. 

Now, BO far as the pension plan has been developed, In some of the companies 
It applies, or did up to the time I was conducting this Investigation—it applied 
only to the salaried employees—old-age pensions. In my opinion, the ones that 
need It the most are not the salaried men, but the other fellows. The salaried 
fellows con save up some money, well, I am not so sure about that, but If 
anyone can, they ought to be able to do it; they are the ones that get the largest 
Income. What chance has a man who Is getting $10 or $12 a week to do that? 
And the man who oidy gets $10 or $12 a week Is the one who breaks down 
first: he Is tlie one that Is subject to the changes in temperature, and the heavy 
work, and when he has broken down physically that Is the end of him unless 
he goes to the poorhouse; and If anyone should get old-age pension. It Is those 
who labor physically, the ones that get the lowest wages and who are sub¬ 
jected to the worst condllions of labor. But, so far. In Inaugurating these things, 
they have begun at the top and not done nnylhing for the rest of them. How¬ 
ever, there Is a sort of sick and death Insurance started In some of the com¬ 
panies. There was none In Armour & Oo. up to that date, possibly there has 
been since; they were starting It at that time, which would provide for some 
sort of benefit In case of sickness or accident. 

Now, In all of those insurance schemes, they are contributory, the employees 
must contribute a certain amount, the employers must contribute a certain 
amount. That Is one form of welfare work, the pension and the Insurance, as 
they call It. Generally these Insurance schemes are so drawn that If an em¬ 
ployee goes on a strike or does anything that the companies do not like. It takes 
away his whole future as far ns getting anything from these schemes Is con¬ 
cerned, BO It seems to me like a menace rather than a help to the employees. 
If they have any stamina and Independence and any desire to unite and demand 
certain things, they are tied up by these welfare schemes, uu<l they heslstate to 
do anything that will endanger their benefits, so far as that is concerned. So 
there are two sides to that, one the side of the worker, and the other the side 
of the employer. So If the worker g(K>s Into these schemes he sacrifices some 
of his advantages on the other side; there Is no doubt about that. 

I don’t know whether I have covered all the points I wanted to. There Is 
one phase of this study which struck me very forcibly, and that Is the effect of 
this modern raetluKl of production upon the mind and body of the worker. 
Perhaps all of you have gone through a packing house. You will find that each 
one does some little thing; for example, one may do nothing but cut off the hoots 
of the cattle, nothing else, .lust keep doing that one stroke, or slitting up a piece 
of skin, or something of that sort, and I wonder what Is the effect upon the 
mind and body of a worker if that Is his life work. If he is not entitled to a 
certain consideration for that. Or another worker does nothing but sweep blood 
off of the floor, that la his life work, provided he does not get promoted to some¬ 
thing else; or he may Just swing an ax, cutting off a certain piece of pork, 
as I have seen them do, or something of that kind. 

Now, then, all of this labor, we are told. Is necessary, and this division of 
labor Is necessary; but are all of tbe benefits going to one group and to the 
disadvantage of another group? Are all of the advantages from the division of 
labor going to the owners and all of the disadvantages, the narrow, routine 
work which absolutely deadens one, mentally and physically, going to the 
workers? Is one side to get all of the advantages and the other not get any 
benefit? That Impressed me most deeply In the packing Industry. That has 
not a direct bearing on wages, perhaps, but It has a direct bearing on the lives 
of these people. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. Does that apply generally? 

Prof. Kennkdt. Yes, sir; Increasingly In Industry after Industry; but It Is 
most striking IWfthe packing industry—so many departments of the labor are 
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disgusting—and I have thought that 1( I were condemned to that sort of slavery 
for life, what would I think of It? If I were condemned by the sentence of a 
Judge to do nothing but sweep blood off of the floor of a packing house all the 
rest of my life, what would I think of It? We need some sort of compensation 
given to workers of that sort, and that is entirely lost sight of In that industry. 

Now, there Is one other comment I would like to make along that line. I 
have here some sections from the report which was submitted by Messrs. 
Keynolds and Neill at the time of Investigation of stockyard conditions from a 
sanitary standpoint, and while I won’t touch upon what they had to say about 
the sanitary conditions, I want to read what It said In the report in regard to 
the treatment of employees, because what was said then applies nearly as 
much toslay. They say here, and I quote from the report they submitted to the 
President at that time: 

“ The lack of consideration for the health and comfort of the laborers In the 
Chicago stockyards seems to be a direct consequence of the system of adminis¬ 
tration that prevails. The various departments are under direct control of 
superintendents, who claim to use full authority In ilea ling with the employees, 
and who seem to ignore all considerations except those of the account book. 
(This Is ns true to-day ns It was then.) Under this system proper care of the 
products and of the health and comfort of the employet's Is Impossible, and the 
consumer suffers In conse<iuence. The liisanitury conditions In which the labor¬ 
ers work and the feverish pace which tiicy are forced to maintain Inevitably 
affect health. Physicians state that tulterculosis Is proportionately prevalent 
In the stockyards, and the victims of this disease expectorate on the spongy 
wooden floors of the workroom, frotp which fallen scraps of meat are later 
shoveled up to be converted into food products.” 

I do not know whether that Is true to-day; I am only referring to the particu¬ 
lar effect of the labor conditions. There Is a description here of the various 
workrooms, and those conditions have been somewhat Improved since this 
report was written; that Is, the ventilation and cleanliness Is better now than 
It was then. The sanitary conditions have been Improved some, but they are 
still Inferior to those in other Industries of similar size. 

There are many rooms almost without ventilation and In some rooms there 
was water dripping from the ceiling u|X)n the heads of employees from coolers 
and one thing and another, and, of course. It was Inevitable that those em¬ 
ployees would sooner or later have rlieumatlsm or some other disease; no one 
can work In rooms with comparatively low temperature and water drlpi)ing 
down on them without suffering from It. Those conditions have not been 
entirely remedied by any means, but the conditions are better than they were. 

I spent three months going through every room, as far as I know. In the 
packing Industry—from room to room—and made notes and could tell the 
exact rooms where I thought the conditions were wrong, and I found a great 
many where the conditions were far from being .satisfactory as to ventilation 
or temperature or protection of the workers for their health; and that leads to 
the higher death rate of which I have spoken. 

Now, there Is another aspect to all of this. On the north side of the city 
there Is a great big tuberculosis sanitarium that Is maintained by the city of 
Chicago; It Is supported by taxation, and many of the victims come from this 
stockyards district. 

When conditions prevail in an Industry which bring about disease and 
necessitate the recourse to charity, when you have had housing conditions, 
and all those things which must be dealt with l).v the community, why, that 
Is only another method of subsidizing that particular Industry If the industry 
does not pay Its employees enough so that they can live In decency and 
health; the community suffers and that Is true In this community In the 
packing Industry'. Either the Industry Is so poor that It can not afford to 
pay them, or It Is not doing what It ought to do—one or the other. There 
Is no question at all but that disease can be directly traced to working con- 
dltlonsjw»fl^to low wages. 

I think that Is Just about all I care to submit, unless you have some questions 
to ask me, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you familiar generally with the work of these settle¬ 
ment houses, of voluntary organizations and societies of like character? 

Prof. Ksnnkdy. I lived at the University of Chicago Settlement for two 
years, and I am acquainted with most of the settlements here in Chicago and 
some outside; yes, sir. 
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CImtrman Wamh. Are you familiar with the methods used by college pro¬ 
fessors and Instructors In studying and ascertaining sociological and economic 
truths and in disseminating those truths when ascertained? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai-sh. What would you say as to the function of philanthropy in 
our Industrial and economic system? 

Prof. Kennedy. At the present time? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Yes; at the present time, and as to what it ought to be. 
If It has a function? 

Prof. Kennedy. I think the function Is two or three fold; that Is, at present, 
I believe there are some of them Interested In these philanthropic institutions 
who see a great deal of suffering and do the things which seems to them to 
demand the most Immediate relief without going Into the philosophy of It very 
much or of thinking very deeply on the question. They .see suffering and they give 
Imihetllate relief If they cun. I think there are others who think more deeply 
and say unless you patch things up a little and give immediate relief. It will 
be necessary to face certain sulistantial and fundamental changes in social con¬ 
ditions and'the best way to head tliat off and allay discontent, and at the same 
time appear well In the e.ves of their fellow citizens, is to make rather liberal 
donations to these pldlantliropic institutions so that they will be called 
philanthropists Instead of exploiters. That is my opinion—that is one of the 
functions of these Institutions to direct public attention away from the serious¬ 
ness of the conditions and a movement on the part of the public to change 
those conditions. I think there Is that twofold activity on the part of good- 
hcarte<l people who want to relieve distress and others who are trying to fore¬ 
stall fundamental changes sought to be made to remove .serious evils. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you believe that great economists and sociologists in 
our colleges and universities can be relle<l upon to lend the way In the ad¬ 
vancement of social and Industrial Justice? 

Prof. Kennedy. I do not think the most of them can be relied upon to do 
that. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Prof. Kennedy. Because, in the first place, most of their information comes 
from books; they do not know the conditions ns they actually are—most uni¬ 
versity teachers. They read things and study the theory very largely, and 
they know what Adam Smith wrote, who llvetl 100 years ago; and what all 
the various theorists have to say about Industry, rent, profit, and so forth; but 
when It comes to knowing tlie actual, first hand conditions, which are being 
brought out here by this commission, most university teachers of sociology 
and economy are lamentably ignorant. I know that by personal association 
with them. Secondly, even if they knew more and this, of course, will not 
"PPl,v to ail—there are exceptions—^but even If they knew more about actual 
conditions. In most cases the will to do something seems to be absent. A 
sincere desire to really deal with fundamental conditions and do It effectively, 
does not seem to be there in most cases. I would not say in all cases. Whether 
that Is because of their per.sonal associates or whether they think nothing Is 
wrong, or whether they feel that their jobs would be in danger, I would not 
say. It may be one or all of those; but I think they are a poor crowd among 
which to look for leaders to bring about any fundamental changes In social 
conditions. 

Chairman Walsh, How wide a circulation did this report get, that you sub¬ 
mitted In evidence, carried on under the direction of the board of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Settlement? 

Prof. Kennedy. I do not think it got a very wide circulation; I do not know 
how many copies were printed or how many were distributed; it did not get a 
very wide circulation, I am sure of that. 

Chairman Walsh. Upon what do you base your statement that It did not get 
a very wide circulation? 

Prof. Kennedy. Because I would he the one, naturally, who would hear from 
It, as my name Is printed on the report as a director, and I would have received 
word If there had been a wide circulation of It. I would have been asked ques¬ 
tions about It, If nothing else, and I have heard little from It since It was put 
Into print. 

Chairman Walsh, Did It get newspaper or magazine publicity? 

Prof. Kennedy. A little newspaper publicity, but not much; very little. 

Chairman WAt»H. When did It get that publicity with reference to Its publi¬ 
cation? 
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Prof. Kknskdy. I could not Bay ns to the exact date It appeared, because the 
publication was not Immediately upon the completion of the report, but copies 
were sent, I believe, to each newspaper In Chicago at the time it was published, 
and some of them commented on It rather briefly, but there was no wide pub¬ 
licity In regard to It. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you the correspondence that passetl between the 
settlement board and the companies Involved? 

Prof. Kennedy. I have some of the letters. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Can you submit them to us, please? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir; do you wish to have me get them now? 

Chairman Walsh. You may wait until the other commissioners get through. 
Commissioner Gnrretson wishes to ask a question. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doctor, do the packing companies, as corporations, 
or any of the ofllcers thereof, contribute to the support of the settlement? 

Prof. Kennedy. The only support they ever have—I would not say the only 
support—I know they do support one trained nurse whose headquarters are 
at the settlement, and It may be there are other contributions; I could not say 
ns to that. 

Commissioner Garretson. The Interpretations and conclusions which you 
state In that report, and which are not published, are compiled for the purpose 
of this commission, are they? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your Investigation Into that class of families, 
where your estimate showe<l that .$800 was necessary as the annual amount for 
the maintenance of the family of n certain standard, and where the family only 
earned—where the head of the house only earned five or six hundred dollars, 
did your Investigation show any percentage—any appreciable percentage—of 
cases where the heads of the house did not earn $800 and where child labor and 
such as tiiat was resorted to to add to the Income? 

Prof. Kennedy. There were cases of that sort we discovered, but not a large 
number. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not to any appreciable extent? 

Prof. Kennedy. No, sir. 

Coramlssioner Garretson. Is It not a fact that Carroll D. Wright, who was 
the Commissioner of Labor, and made tlie report you rea<l here, was almost 
purely an academic before he became Comndssloner of Labor? That he had 
no connection with labor circles prior to that time? 

Prof. Kennedy. I believe that Is true; but this report, you understand, was 
really prepared by Ethelbert Stewart, and Mr. Wright was the one that sub¬ 
mitted it to the President 

Commissioner Garretson. I want to be advised whether or not he had any 
labor connection—any labor-union connection. 

Prof. Kennedy. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Garretson. You spoke of your Impressions in regard to pen¬ 
sions and other associated systems. Upon your standpoint, what Is your opin¬ 
ion—can or can not any pension system which is made dependent upon the' 
tenure of sendee on the part of the employee, and which Is administered by the 
private agency which employs the man, be otherwise than an economic weaimn? 

Prof. Kennedy. It wdll be a weapon in the hands of the employer, in my 
opinion. 

Commissioner Garretson. Referring to the welfare work, that Is a phrase 
that Is like charity. It covers a multitude of sins; but take It as generally 
used, do you regard welfare work as anything but a palliative? 

Prof. Kennedy. That Is all It Is. 

Commissioner Garrctson. Do you look upon speeding up—you expressed 
your opinion In regard to an Industry which loaded down a public sanitarium 
like a tuberculosis sanitarium as a subsidizing of that Industry; do you look 
upon the speeding up of men. If, as Is claimed, speeding up makes young men 
old, and condenses within a short period their period of productivity, and then 
they are thrown on the Junk pile, is anything else than subsidizing that 
system? 

Prof. Kennedy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Any method by which a community has that 
result forced upon It Is exploited by having such a burden thrown upon it? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon wishes to ask a question. 
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Commissloaer Lehnon. Either through your investigation, or your observa¬ 
tion as a citizen, in connection with this industry, do you believe that the 
proflts of Industry are equitably divided us between the proprietors and the 
people who do the work, the laborers? 

Prof. Kenneuy. I have gotten u statement of the profits of Armour & Co. out 
of Poor’s Manual. I find that in 1913—I was unable to find the statement for 
this last year, but it has been Issued I know; but In 1913 the total net Income of 
Armour & Co. was $11,356,000. Out of that, $1,346,000 went to the bondholders, 
$1,638,000 was paid for interest on borrowed money, $1,419,000 for administra¬ 
tive expenses, and $1,028,000 for tuxes. Insurance, and so forth, leaving a surplus 
of $6,028,000. Out of that surplus, $2,000,(X10 was paid In dividends on the 
$20,000,000 of stock. That is a 10 per cent dividend, so that the surplus of 
four—over four—millions of dollars was added to the previous surplus, bring¬ 
ing the total surplus of Armour & Co. for that year up to $84,223,000. Now, 
I do not know Just where that surplus came from, that is to say, the process 
by which it was derived, but at any rate, in tlic course of the business, the 
development of that concern, they have accumulated a fund of over $84,000,000, 
which is classllled as 8uri)lus. Now, it seems to mo that when there are 
thousands of workers who do not receive enough wages to support their 
families in decency or evcai in iihysical elllciency, for an industry to be able to 
accumulate out of the labor of those workers, $.S‘1,(KM),000 In surplus, there is 
something that should not be tolerated by any civilized community, if there is 
any way to prevent It. I can not see any Justice In it or any good policy for 
the community. It is the accumulation of an enormous fortune out of the labor 
of men and women who are not paid enougli for a bare existence. 

Commissioner Gaereison. From your studies, have you concluded whether 
or not the work of trade-unions tends to a better division of the products of 
industry? 

Prof. Kennedy. 1 am very certain that it does. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Take it here in tlie city of Chicago, In regard to 
the education of the children of the poo|)le who work out there; has it en¬ 
abled them to enter the battle of life in better condition than their parents? 

Prof. KENNtaiY. There are public schools located there, and it is a fact that 
very few children of the workers there go beyond those public schools; that Is, 
they do not go to the high schools; they go to work, as a rule, as soon as they 
are through the public schools, but In those schools they get the ordinary gram- 
mur-.school education, and Ibat Is all. Tliere is no training given along the 
line of cltlzensbli), as far as I know. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. Any vocational work? 

Prof. Kennedy. They are Just beginning that. There is a start being made 
here in Chicago, and those sidiools are including that among their work —a 
little industrial or vocational training. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hid you make any study—I ask this question be¬ 
cause of a statement that was made to me by the at one time manager of the 
Reform Schools for Roys at Pontiac—itid you make any study as to wliether 
or not there is an appreclalile ditference between that district as to delinquency 
of boys, ns compared with other districts in Chicago? 

Prof. Kennidy. I have no fads on that particular point 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sii. CommlssKaier O’Connell will ask you some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I’rofeasor. this commission has been authorized 
by Congress to make an investl.gation and, if possible, to find the underlying 
causes of industrial unrest, and to make such recommendations to Congress ns 
it thinks wise In that direction. Briefly, what is your opinion? 

Prof. Kennedy, Well, 1 believe that the fundamental cause In that In¬ 
dustry— 

Commissioner O’Conneh, (interrupting). I do not mean in that Industry, but 
Industry generally. 

Prof. Kennedy. It is autocratic power In the bands of a few, which Is used 
for their own enrichment rather than the benefit of the community or all of the 
people. There are a few that are autocrats in that Industry, and the moment 
they see another power developing In that Industry which threatens in any way 
to restrict their autocratic authority, they destroy it; for Instance, the labor 
organization; consequently, that causes widespread dissatisfaction, because it 
is only human nature that no man wants to be the slave of another man, at 
least, if he has a## brains he docs not. Now, the iieople out there do not want 
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to be the slaves of Armour, or anybody else, and that Is what they are to-day 
from an economic standpoint, and they are dissatisfied, and they are looking 
for a way out of that condition so that they will have greater freedom ns far 
as working conditlon.s, the hours of labor, and so forth, are concerned; In other 
words, have a greater voice In controlling their own lives; and that Is democra¬ 
tising Industry; and we will always have unrest until we have democracy In 
Industry. 

Commissioner O’Coknet.l. Healthy unrest Is not undesirable? 

Prof. Kennedy. Not at all; there Is a difference betwe-en Industrial discontent, 
combined with hatre<l ng!ilu.-it the ones In power, and a discontent such ns one 
wouhl have who wants to Improve his etlucation, for Instance: the latter Is a 
desirable trait in any community, a desire to progress and dissatisfaction with 
one’s present condition; but the other Is a dissatisfaction against a certain 
group, a discontent against a certain crowd In control, wiio are using the Industry 
for the advantage of a few, instead of the advantage of nil. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. How w’ould you remedy It? 

Prof. Kennedy. I believe the only way to remeily that is to get democracy 
in industry, winch means that everyhoily that has anything to do with that 
industry, either as a worker, consumer, or owner, must have a voice, directly 
or IndlitK-tly, In the control of that industry. 

Commissioner CConneli.. Do you mean public ownership? 

Prof. Kennedy. Public ownership is one of the methods of bringing that 
about; It Is not the wlioie tidng; but one necessary step that we must bring 
about, especially In those large Industries. Public ownership of the Industry 
rnlglit not bring it alnmt; for instance, in Russia, the (Jovernment owns tlie 
railroad, and 1 believe the railroad w’orkers are very much discontented at 
times. In other words, ownership by the Government would not mean much 
unless the Government was a democratic Government. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. I think you will concede that we are not going to 
have p\il)lic ownersldp of all public utilities right away? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'CoNNKi.r.. And right now we have Industrial unrest? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And right now what are w'e to do? 

Prof. Kennedy. As I liave said to many people In the social .settlement, the 
best thing you can do, if you want to do anything at all. Is to give these people 
organization, which gives them a countervailing power to those owning the 
Imlnstry. If the workers can say that the hours of labor shall be 9, Instead of 
10, that gives them something to say about the conditions; If they can say that 
the wages shall be 20 cents an hour instead of 18 cents an hour. It gives them 
something to say about the conditions. The most Important thing that can be 
done <mt there is to give the workers organization. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEii. Do you believe that the formation, by the Govern¬ 
ment Itself, of a department or commission of some kind, with the force of the 
National Government behind It—I do not mean force, but power, with the power 
of the Government behind it, to act ns a board of conciliation, or mediation, and 
that that board would lie comiielleil to make public both sides of a controversy, 
and that the men, wliether they wore organized or unorganized, have to go to It; 
do you think something of that kind might be organlzeil? 

Prof. Kennedy. I think that would be better than nothing, but It would work 
much better If the workers were organized. When there are thousands Involved 
In an Industry, or engaged In an Industry, each one of them Individually can 
not be going and presenting his own personal grievance. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would carry with It organization of some 
kind? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir; there would have to be organization. If the workers 
are organlzefi and they have a tribunal at which their grievances can be heard 
and adjusted, that Is an advance toward industrial democracy. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The result of having such a board would be tlie 
bringing of the men together? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. And that would be, I think, an advance. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Aishton wishes to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Aishton. Professor, I understand that you think the thing 
that could be done immetllately would be to let these emplo.vce8 organize Into a 
union? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Aishton. I think you snld that you either heard from some 
one, or you stated It was within your own knowledge, that the coal miners had 
b^n organized? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And that their rate of pay had Increased, whereas 
this other Industry had stood still; now, by the organization of these men there 
are several things you mention as being things that ought to be eliminated; 
one was child labor. Have you ever made a survey of the coal-mlnlng Industry 
and Its workers, to determine the proportion of child labor In that Industry 
where organization exists, as to whether It is any less or greater than it is with 
concerns where the employees are unorganized? 

Prof. Kennedy. No, sir; but I believe you will find that wherever the union 
has had anything to say about It, child labor has been eliminated as far as they 
have had anything to say about It. 

Comndssloner Aishton. Hut you do not know the facts In that Industry? 

Prof. Kennedy. I could not give you a comparison of them. We have a child- 
labor law here In Illinois, which prevents child labor under 14 years of age. 
The packers’ union was In existence when that law was first passed, and had a 
representative at Springfield, together with the representatives of other unions, 
to try to get that law on th'o hooks, and that Is why we do not have child labor 
In the packing Industry. They are now trying to get It raised to 16 years, as 
they got It to 14 years before, 'riie reason why there is child labor In some 
mining districts Is because the unions are not strong enough to get such laws 
passed. 

Commissioner Aishton. Have you ever made any comparison between the 
housing conditions In the average coal-mlnlng communities and the workers, 
as compared to the stockyards? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. What are they? 

Prof. Kennedy. Well, they vary a great deal. In some mining camps they 
are not nearly as good as out here, and In other cases they are better. You 
would have to take a siieeiflc raining camp and make the comparison. The con¬ 
ditions are bad In the stockyards and they are bad In many mining camps, too. 

Commissioner Aishton. I think that Is true. Of course, you have no figures 
about tuberculosis or occupational disease In regard to the two Industries? 

Prof. Kennedy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. But the mere fact of organization to secure a higher 
rate of pay has not eliminated those dlfiicultles in that particular Industry? 

Prof. Kennedy. Not entirely; but It has put the workers in a position where 
they can keep their children at home or in the schools. They do not need that 
additional Income, and ns a matter of fact they do give their children a better 
education where tiiey have a chance, and they have done so here In Illinois 
and elsewhere. The miners are far from having things perfect, but they have 
Improved conditions. 

Commissioner Aishton. What I was trying to get at was the degree of Im¬ 
provement over the unorganized stockyards employees, or whether they had 
made any advance. 

Prof. Kennedy. You will find In many Instances an advance. 

Commissioner Aishton. Some testimony was given—I don't know whether It 
was ^ven by you directly—as to the different clans In the yards having building 
and loan associations. 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are they general In the stockyards districts—that Is, 
the Lithuanians—have they .such an association of their own? 

Prof. Kennedy. Most of these nationalities have building and loan associa¬ 


tions. 

Commissioner Aishton. And they loan money to the men, or what Is It? 

Prof. Kennedy. The ambition of nearly every one of those people coming Into 
this country Is to get a little cottage for themselves; you will find that quite 
generally, and they will start to buy a cottage even If they have to starve their 
families to get the money. ^ 

Commissioner Aishton. Do they make weekly or monthly payments to these 


associations? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir; they enter these associations and pay so much a 
month, and after Umy have paid up so much they can withdraw enough to make 
the first payment? w their homes and this sum they pay back In a number of 
years. Nearly every nationality has one or more such associations out there. 
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Commissioner Aisrton. And they still have them, you say? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes. 

Commissioner Aishton. And these men are paying In on these homes all the 
time? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And they are the stockholders? 

Prof. Kennedy. Some are and some are not; some have not enough money to 
pay in on anything, but those who have the better positions are the ones that do 
that. 

Commissioner Aishton. That is all, thank you. 

Chairman Wamh. Could you tell the sergeant at arms where to get your 
papers? 

1‘rof. Kennedy. I think you will find them there In the black bag. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Garretson ha.s a question to a.sk you. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Doctor, in regard to the housing conditions In the 
coal-mining regions, you say you have made some Investigation of that? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is it not true that where the housing conditions 
are the worst in the mining regions, that the tenements are wholly owned by 
the mining companies? 

Prof, Kennedy. .1 tldnk that Is generally the condition, and I think you will 
find It Is worse In the unorganized districts than in the organized districts. 

Further, in tlie packing Industry In Chicago they are able to build homes 
because they know they are going to be permanently locateil there, but In the 
mining districts, at the end of four years, for Instance, a mine may be ex¬ 
hausted, and in Illinois In some districts you will find nothing left but little 
shacks. 

Commissioner Garretson. And a hole In the ground? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir; so it is quite different. 

Commissioner Aishton. You referred to Armour & Co. In most of your talk, 
Protes.sor? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. Do the same conditions apply generally to the stock¬ 
yards Industry? 

Prof. Kennedy. They do. 

Commissioner Aishton. Does your survey Include that? 

Prof. Kennedy. This survey included that. 

Commissioner Aishton. Included that? 

Prof. Kennnedy. The reason that I referred particularly to Armour & Co. 

I understood he was to have an opportunity to answer, and of course he could 
speak for his company, or at least present his sirle of the case, so I dealt 
chiefly with Armour & Co. 

Commissioner Aishton. So tliat the conditions at Armour & Co. are really no 
different generally? 

Prof. Kennedy. No ; not in any appreciable extent. 

As to these letters; In this report, including the i)art that was not published, 
it was In proof sent to eacli one of the packing firms. That was an under¬ 
standing before we comlucted the Investigation, this statement was made to the 
representative of the packers—that if we are allow'eil to examine your books 
and to gather this Information, we will submit proof of the manuscript to you 
and If you can show that on any question of fact we are wrong—not on any 
question of opinion—^but on any question of fact that there Is a misstatement 
that we will be very glad to correct It. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that In writing? 

Prof. Kennedy. No ; It was understood, and for that reason the document was 
sent them before it was published. 

Now, here is a letter which was recelveil from the general superintendent 
of one of the companies, Sulzberger & Sons Co., addressed to William Scott 
Bond, who was one of the committee and who had charge of the publication of 
this document, and one of the directors of the settlement; 

“ Referring to your letters of the 26th ultimo and December 14, would say 
that we have gone over the proof of report which your board contemplates 
publishing. 

“ It has taken us a little longer than we anticipated to complete the reading 
of this proposed report, but upon completion of same find that as a general 
proposition we have no suggestions or corrections to offer. 
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“ The report seemed to be a very exhaustive one and shows that this matter 
has been gone Into very thoroughly. 

“ Am returning your proof of same and assure you we will be glad to co¬ 
operate with you whenever the occasion may arise lii the future. 

“ Yours, truly, 

“ SuLziiEBOEK & Sons Co. 

“ J. Mooo.” 

That was one of the letters. 

This letter came from the representative of Armour & Co. about the same 
time: 

“My Deab Mb. Bond: Permit me to apologize for delay in writing you In 
relation to the proof of the report of your investigation of the working condi¬ 
tions of the employees of the stockyards. My time has been so much occupied 
that It has been impossible to give it the attention It deserves, and even now 
I am obliged to write you very hrlidly. 

"The main crUiclsm Is that while the article starts out us a scientific study. 
It develops into an argument in favor of a particular cause. As a scientific 
study It promises at the outset to be a very valuable contribution to the litera¬ 
ture upon the working conditions of the laboring classes, but the moment the 
field of disputation is entered the value of it as a scientific study Is gone. 
Moreover, It was on the assurance that this was to be purely a scientific study 
that the Information given you was obtained. 

“I have pointed out the error In the deiluctlons immediately following Table 
No. 7. Suftielent tn'omlnence la my Jinlgment Is not given to the fact that 
most of the Poles, Slovaks, and Idthuarnans are single men, and no mention 
Is made of the fact that they are persistent savers. These are material con¬ 
siderations alTectlng their social comillions. No reference Is made to the 
beneficent workmen’s comimnsation law, which went Into effect a year ago 
and which has been a .subject of constant agitation for three or four years or 
that this law was opi>osed by the labor uidoiis. 

“The statement that, following the passage of the child-labor law of 1900, 60 
convictions were secured against some of the packers Is Incorrect and should 
not be given space In this paper in view of our challenge of the statement 
until the uccurtn-y of It has been demonstrated, even in the form of a quotation. 
Some of the statistics are computed upon the theory that the slack season and 
the busy season in the Industry are of equal length. This Is Incorrect. I’he 
slack season is comi)aratively short, and in referring to it mention should be 
made that it occurs in the warm months of the year, when the employees are 
less deiiendent upon their earidngs; quite different from the slack season In 
most Industries. In discussing the average wage.s sulllclent emphasis Is not 
placetl upon the fact that the statistics Include boys and girls. 

“ Many of the statements umler tiie heading ‘ Movement of wages ’ are Incor¬ 
rect and others are misleading- The eiicondums of praise given the labor 
unions In tills subdivision fairly characterize the type of the work from this 
IKiInt on.” 

Now, Swift & Co. submitted a letter wbich was a comment on the report as 
a whole. 

Commissioner Oakhkthon. Doctor, what was the attitude of the packers 
toward the enactment of comiiensatlon laws In Illinois? 

Prof. Kenneuy. So far as I know—I was not following that very closely, 
but some of them favored It. 1 do not know whether all of them did—that 
Is, the workmen’s compensation act. I could not say for all of them, but judg¬ 
ing by the letter from Mr. Stratton, of Armour & Co., the packers wei'e sup¬ 
porting that proiwsltion, and he was referring to the State compensation act. 
Commissioner Lennon, Will those letters be left for the record? 

Prof. Kennedy. I will be very glad to leave them or duplicates of them. 
Chairman Walsh. We will have them coiiled and the letters returned to you. 
Doctor, did you form any conclusions—all of your studies, I believe, were 
In 1910 and 1911, and you say there seemed a great surplus of labor at all 
times—did you form any conclusion at that time as to what caused the unem¬ 
ployment, the effect of Immigration on It, or perhaps a greater centralization 
of the Industry or a greater consolidation or whatever It might be you might 
call it, what figure that would cut. and so on? 

Prof. Kennedy, Well, the reason for unemployment Is rather complex. 
Everywhere It comes out of the fact that during certain seasons many more 
are employed thaM at other seasons. The surplus labor Is drawn during the 
busy season. All the wheels are turning; everything is busy. That draws 
labor from other districts, and they come there. Then perhaps a month later 
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they begin to lay off and lay off and lay off until there are two or three 
thousand of them of that particular Industry out of work. Then It la very 
dlfllcult for them to And work elsewhere, so they keep flocking around there 
waiting for Jobs. But In the meantime they do not have enough to exist upon. 
They are a burden on the community and on their families; they are sort of 
caught there high and dry. 

Now, that creates a constant unemployment problem In the district, and It 
always will obtain In the.se industries where there Is a fluctuation, unless two 
or three things are done. Either the employer must say that we will need a 
certain number of workers In this Industry and they pay them so much a year, 
every worker they need, or have some sort of unemployment boneflt that would 
take care of them through the slack season of the year, or else there must be 
some system of employment bureaus to shift unemployment from that Industry 
to another where It will Ite ne<sled at that particular time. Whether that can 
be done or not, I am not so certain. It seems to me that the same condition 
prevails somewhere else about the same time. So that apparently each Industry 
should be called upon to take care of Its workers; to pay them enough to live 
on, at least, pay them up to the point It could stand. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. What about the Industry that Is seasonal? 

Prof. Kennedy. That is a problem tpiite distinct from this, although even In 
this industry they have a seasonal department. The canning, and they have 
a great deal of canning In this Industry, that is really a seasonal Industry within 
the Industry. 

Commissioner O’Connell That might take care of Itself In the Industry. But 
the seasonal Industry—that Is, the fruit-growing season or the grape-gathering 
season? 

Prof. Kennedy. It so happens that in some cases the active work In one In¬ 
dustry will be done at one jterlod of the year and In another Industry at 
another period of the year. If there was a system of employment agencies 
throughout the country which would keep the labor supply nd]u.sted to these 
various demands it might relieve that somewhat. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They might cut Ice In the winter and work In the 
harvest fields in the summer? 

Prof. Ken ,veuy. Exactly. That might be done to a certain extent. I do not 
believe, though, that that Is a full solution of the problem. 

Commissioner Aishton. What progress has been made ubroatl In the compen¬ 
sation of unemployment? Has not Germany got some sort of an arrangement 
along that line? 

Prof. Kennedy. They have a system In some of the cities In particular, where¬ 
by particular Industries which are organized pay employment benefits to their 
members, get a subsidy from the city. It Is the so-called Ghent system, betaiuse 
It originated In Ghent, I believe. The union may pay .$3 a week benefits, or 
$2, to the member who Is out of work and the community will equal that, or at 
least add something to it. 

Now, In England- 

Commissioner Aishton. The union pays for part of the benefit and the com¬ 
munity the other? 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes. They use the machinery of the union to demonstrate 
that. 

In Great Britain they have now an employment benefit scheme, hut I could 
not say as to how It Is working out. The shipbuilding tra<le anil three others— 
I have forgotten. 

Commissioner Gaeiietson. The dock laborers Is one of them, I think. 

Prof. Kennedy. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Any other questions? 

We are much obliged. You will be excused. 

We will now stand adjournetl nntil 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(At this point, 4.30 o’clock p. m., Thursday, April 1.5, 1915, an adjournment 
was taken until to-morrow, Friday, April 16, 1915, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 


Chicago, III., FH4ap, April 16, 1915—10 a. m. 
Present: Acting Chairman Lennon, Commissioners Aishton, G’Connell, and 
Qarretson. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Our chairman Is compelled to be in Kansas City 
to^ay on account of the death of Col. Nelson, and that Is the reason be is not 
here to preside. Mr. Armour. 
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lESTIUONT OF UR. J. OQBEN ARHOOR. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Just give your name ami atldress, Jfr. Armour, 
and your business, before you start In. 

Mr. Abmoiir. J. Ogden Armour; president of Armour & C»., Chicago, Conti¬ 
nental Bank Building. 

Acting Chalrninir Lennon. I believe that you were furnl.slied with a question¬ 
naire and a synopsis of the statement made by Mr. Kennedy yesterday, were 
you not? 

Mr. Aemouh. Yes. 

Acting Clinirmnn Lennon. Have you prepared the answers? 

Mr. Armour. I prepared the answers to the questions that I have. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. All right; Just submit those, and then If there are 
other matters, we will take them up. 

Mr. Armour. Do you want to ask the questions? 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. No; you read what you have prepared. 

Mr. Armour. I have prepared answers to the following questions that have 
been asked mo: 

Question. In what corporations are you a director? 

Answer. Armour & Co. and other subsidiary and afllliated corporations; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; Illinois Central Railroad Co.; 
Conlinental & Commercial National Bank of Chicago; National City Bank of 
New York: and the Knn.sas City Railway & I.lght Co. 

Question. In what other corporations do you own considerable stock? 

Answer. None to an appreciable extent which would constitute an Influential 
Interest, except Armour Crain Co. 

Question. IMettse outline briefly the character of your connection with the 
corporations in which you are interested. 

Answer. Practically niy entire time Is devoted to the Interest of Armour & 
Co., and I am able to give but little time to the other corporations in which I 
am Interested. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. By “ Armour & Co.” you mean the “ Armour Pack¬ 
ing Co.”? 

Mr. ARMOtJR. Y’es, sir. 

Question. In your opinion, to wha*^ extent are the directors and stockholders 
responsible for the labor conditions? 

Answer. Directors and stockholders owning or representing a substantial or 
controlling interest in corporations should, I think, assume responsibility for 
labor conditions. I feel this Is an obligation that they owe both to the corpora¬ 
tion In which they are Interested and to the labor employed. 

Question. Would yon consider the issuance by a corporation of a condensed 
report on labor conditions feasible or desirable? 

Answer. I do not know ns I understand the purport or Intent of this question. 
From the viewpoint of Armour & Co., I have always felt myself In a measure 
In the position of trustee of the Interests of our employees, and I am Arm In the 
belief that every head of a successful business must. In order to be successful, 
have a greater interest In the welfare of his employees than could anyone else, 
even the public. Feeling as I do, I would see no advantages or disadvantages In 
such a report. 

' Acting Chairman Lennon. The purport of that question would be, should a 
corporation Issue a report covering the labor conditions as exhaustive as they 
issue a reporl covering financial conditions? 

Mr. Armour. I think they should In a large corporation. 

Question. Has .Vrinour & Co. established any: (n) Length of working day? 

Answer. Eight to ten hours. 

Question. Yearly Income for unskllle<l workmen? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Compensation for Industrial accidents? 

Answer. We endeavor to investigate each individual case and handle on Its 
merits. 

Question. Age and conditions under which children should be employed. 

Answer. It Is the practice at idl of our plants to employ no minors under 16 
years of age, only In exceptional cases, and then only with the approval of the 
municipal or State authorities, and on recommendation of charity or social- 
welfare workers. 

Question. TrelMment of workmen who have become inefficient after long 
service with the corporation? 
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Answer. Three years ago Armour & Co. established a pension fund, the <le- 
talls of which are outlined In the pamphlet which I will leave with you. 

(The pamphlet here referred to by the witness was received In evidence, and 
marked “ Chicago, Ill., April 16, 1915, Witness Armour.” 

The pamphlet referred to, entitled “Armour Sc Co. Pension Fund,” for the bene¬ 
fit of Its employees, to become effective November 1, 1911, was Bubmltte<l In 
printed form.) 

Answer (continuing). To substantiate this fund Armour & Co. have agr<!e<l 
to see that it shall at all times have a surplus of )fl,()00,000. At the present 
time this covers 7,8.53 men, or practically one-third of a'll of our employees. It 
Is the aim of the company, as fast as conditions warrant and metho<ls may he 
devised, to extend this system until It covers all employees. In addition to this 
we have always taken care of employees who have hcen disabled or incapacitated 
after years of service, regardless of their qualifications for the pension fund. 
These nien are taken care of first hy giving them positions of light employment 
and afterwards by simply caring for them from a si)eclal fund. 

(Juestion. In which of the corporations In which you are Interested are the 
employees organized? 

Answer. I am unable to answer this question In detail. I think In some of 
the corporations some of the craft arc organized; In others, not. 

Question. What Is your attitude toward the organization of employees for 
their protection and for the advancement of their Interests? 

Answer. There Is no objection to the organization of employees for their pro¬ 
tection In the form of unions, as such. In a general way, I think the solution 
of that question <lcpends largely upon the nature of the trade or craft to the 
extent that It Is skilled or unsklllefl, and to the character and degree of In¬ 
telligence of the individual composing same. 

Question. Uiain what Infia-matlon or experience Is that attitude based? 

Answer. Upon observation covering a period of some 30 years with Ar¬ 
mour & Co. * 

Question. What Is your attitude toward permitting union organizers who 
are not employed by your corporation to address employees, and otherwise 
carry on their work, without Interference? 

Answer The character of our business Is such that In a measure the work 
of our enqdoyees is that of an endless chain, and bundling, as we do, a per¬ 
ishable product when our plants are in operation we cxiuld not permit Inter¬ 
ference. 

Question. Do you consider that under existing conditions the rights and In¬ 
terests of the employees of Armour & Co. receive proper recognition and due 
protection? 

Answer. Yes. Every employee has the right and Is encouraged to take up 
his grievances with his foreman, with the knowledge that he has an appeal to 
the superintendents or the general superintendent. In addition, every employee 
is welcomed to take up matters of his relations with the company with myself 
personally, and to that end my door Is always oiren. 

Question. As a result of your observation and experience, do you believe 
that Industrial discontent In America is Increasing? 

Answer. No; I believe that Industrial discontent at the moment Is on the 
decrease. I believe that Industrial conditions are slowly but surely Improving 
and while there may be temporary fluctuations I can not but feel that pros¬ 
perity, in which both employer and employee will share, will be upon us again 
within the next year or two. 

Question. If BO, why? 

Answer. None. 

Question. In your opinion, along what general lines should action be taken 
to prevent the causes for such dhscontent? 

Answer. None. 

Question. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. John C. Kennedy? 

Ainswer. No. 

Question. Have you read Mr. Kennedy’s report on wages and family budgets 
In the stockyards district? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Have you a statement you care to make covering this subject, more 
particularly In Its relation to the wages and living conditions of employees at 
your plant? 

Answer. Not at this point 
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Question. Will you please give this commission the latest figures obtain- 
able on (a) Numbers of workmen emj)loyed in your plants getting the various 
rates per hour? 

Answer. I have taken the liberty of requesting the attendance of Mr. John 
O’Hern, general superintendent of all Ihe packing plants of Armour & Co., who 
will be glad to give you all the Information and statistics you desire relating 
to our employees. I may .say for Mr. O’Hern that he Is well qualified to speak 
on the subject, having been In the employ of Armour & Co. for 25 years, start¬ 
ing In as a laborer at .ia.7!5 per day. 

Qu(!8tlon. I’eicenlage V)f workmen getting each of the.se various rates? 

Answer. Iteferred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Actual amounts pabl to representative employees of each of the 
various cla.sses during October, 1914, and during Murcb, 1915? 

Answer. Beferretl to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Average number of hours worked per week by each of the various 
larger groups of employees during the same months? 

Answer. Keferred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Average number of ranployees for the year 1914? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Average rate jier hour? 

Answer. Mr. O’Hern also has that. 

Question. Average hours per week? 

Answer. Mr. O’Hern has that. 

Question. Average weekly earnings? 

Answer. I will refer that to Mr. 0’H<'rn. 

Question. Average weekly earnings for each of the various larger groups, If 
obtainable? 

Answer. I will refer that to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Plea.se give the numbers and percentages of employees of each of 
the nationalities largely ret)resenti il. 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. He will be able to give you that. 

Question. Plea.se state what means, if any, are employed by the company to 
keep In touch with the living coiulltlons of Its employees. 

Answer. We endeavor to keep in touch with our employees through the fore¬ 
men, who kis'iethelr home a(l(lre.s.se.s, timekeeper’s department, and the welfare 
department. 

Question. Is there a sociological department or something that would corre¬ 
spond to tills? 

Answer. Yes; we employ welfare workers who go about giving particular 
attention to the female employees of the plant. Those workers are gi-adunte 
trained nurses and spend their time visiting the employees during working and 
resting hours; they are constantly going among them, either In the plant or 
visiting at their homes. They give particular attention to the conrlltlons sur¬ 
rounding the workers at Ihe plant, ns well as personally, as far as their health 
and the welfare of their family are concerned. The welfare workers visit the 
home any time there Is a female employee absent, to know the cause thereof, 
and if It Is a case of sickness, either employee or members of the family, such 
assistance ns re(iulri*d Is given and the case Is reported to the superintendent for 
action, when necessary. 

Question. Does Ihe company or any of its officials receive reports from any 
Investigator or agent employed by it, or from any outside source, on conditions 
In the homes of its employees? 

Answer. The welfare department makes a report to the general superin¬ 
tendent of the office at the end of each month. 

Question. What policy has your company. If any, as to recruiting employees 
or endeavoring to control Its labor marki-t with the object of making available 
a force of workmen of any particular nationality or sort? 

Answer. None whatever. 

Question. Does the company have any agents In Europe for the purpose of 
diverting immigration or advertising the opportunities of employment at the 
various packing plants? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Does the company have agents In New York or any other American 
centers for the same purpose? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Pleaa||descrlbe the company’s machinery for employing men. 

Answer. I will refer that to Mr. O’Hern to give you the details of It. 
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Question. Is it ever necessary to advertise or solicit, and what is the method 
of taking on new men? 

Answer. I wlli answer no to the first part of your question, and Mr. O’Hern 
will an.swer the second part. 

Question. What Is the turnover in the labor force during a normal year? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Does the company consider its unskilled workers as part of Its 
permanent force and feel responsible for giving them employment as con¬ 
tinuously and permanently as possible? 

Answer. Yes; we continuously endeavor to etlucate our men for better posi¬ 
tions, using our unskilled labor wherever possible ns a recruiting force for 
our organization, attempting to secure therefrom foremen, superintendents, 
department heads. 

And us I say, Mr. O’Hern came with us as a day laborer, and he is now the 
general superintendent of all our plant. 

(jnestion. I’lease describe the system of Identifying laborers by brass check 
or otherwise. 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Please describe how the time put In by each man Is recorded. 

Answer. Rei'erreil to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Wbat measures are taken to protect laborers against mistakes, 
dishonesty, or 111 will on the part of emi)loyecs In the timekeeper's olJlce? 

Answer, Referred to Mr. O'Hern. 

Question. Are the men encouraged to keep account of their own time? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Ht'rn. 

Question. What machinery Is provided for adjusting differences between 
Individual men and the timekeeper’s olllce ns to the amount of time put In? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. What Is the policy of the company as to carrying on Its pay rolls 
during short periods of unemployment men who have worked for the company 
most of the time during the year? 

Answer. Our superintendents have orders to give preference to men who have 
been with us a long time, and It Is greatly to the interest of the company to 
take cart of all employees of previous service ns far ns possible. It Is the 
custom during slack work In one department to move the men of that depart¬ 
ment to another. 

Question. Is the same policy followeil toward oftice employees at the plants? 

Answer. Our offlee employees are considered steady time men and are carried 
In periods of slack work. 

Question. To what extent do subordinate olTiclals of the company know 
laborers by name and deal with them on a personal basis? 

Answer. Armour & Co, are a private corporation In which, I believe, the 
personal equation Is very highly develoiied and iierineates the entire organiza¬ 
tion. I would venture to say that subordinate offlclals probably know laborers 
by name to as great an extent. If not greater, than would be concelve<l possible 
In any organization of the size of ours. Not oidy foremen and superintendents 
know' the vast majority by name, but many employees, who have been with 
the house for a long time, I know i)ersonally by name. It Is a well-known fact 
around Armour & Co. that when any employee who Is entitled to consideration, 
because of service, has any grievance or is In trouble he Is welcome to come to 
see me iiersonnlly, and I make It a particular tmlnt In my work to always see 
them and investigate ami consider each case Indivblually, and I think In a 
large measure the loyalty of the employees of Armour & Co., which Is a well- 
known fact. Is due to the development of the personal equation between the 
head of the house and Its humblest employee. I do not mean that this Is car¬ 
ried to extremes, because that would not be possible In a company employing 
as many men as we do. 

Question. What policing force has the company? 

Answer. We have a small police force at each plant, employed for the pur¬ 
pose of watching and guarding the property of the company against all hazards, 
including fire, day and night, and other things. 

Question. Are laborers ever searched by watchmen or other employees of the 
company, as they are leaving the plant to find out If they have carried away 
meat In their dinner buckets? 

Answer. Never unless an employee is under suspicion. At times I can 
Imagine that It might be necessary to search several men working In a gang 
In order to detect the guilty one. 
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Question. Is there a regular systeni for doing this? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What action is taken in cases where men are discovered carrying 
off pieces of meat for the use of their families? 

Answer. It depends largely upon circumstances. If a man’s family is in 
distress we don’t do anything about it, but if he takes the meat to seii it we 
discharge him. 

Question. What facilities are provided for the men who work in the killing 
gangs, the fertilizer works, and other dirty places to wash and change their 
clothing before leaving the plant? 

Answer. Facilities are provided at ail plants where tiiey wash and change 
their clothes. 

Question. How many messenger boys are employtsl by the company at the 
plant? 

Answer. Very few, comparatively. Most of it is <lone by pneumatic tube 
service. 

(Juestlon. What are their duties? 

Answer. That of the usual messenger boy; carrying papers, letters, tele¬ 
grams, etc., to the departments and otilees of the plants. 

Question. What rules are followed In employing the boys? 

Answer. We are very particular almut the selection of office boys; in fact, 
that is the most particular work we do around Armour & Co., because as a 
rule our boys become department heads. Preference is given to the sons of 
widows. 

Question. What measures, if any, are taken to safeguard the moral welfare 
of these boys? 

Answer. Department heads and superintendents, appreciating the desire of 
the company to develop boys into future officials, are Instructed to advise with 
the boys and help to develop them along the necessary lines to make the best 
possible use an<l development of this available material, and, necessarily, this 
advice extends to and along moral lines. 

Question. What are they paid? 

Answer. From $15 to $9 a week, dependent upon ability and length of service. 

Question. Do you believe that a laborer can support his family according to 
the American standard on an average weekly wage of $12.20? 

Answer. This is a very <ltfllcult question to answer and I think naturally 
depends entirely upon the individual. What is ample for one might be inade¬ 
quate for another. 

Question. Is it a fact, ns stntc<l by Mr. Kennedy, that the price of the common 
kinds of meat and of lard, flour, eggs, butter, sugar, and milk has increased on 
an average of more than 10 per cent between 1910 and 1913? 

Answer. I have not available statistics at hand to answer this question. I 
believe the Bureau of Statistics at Washington la continuously formulating and 
issuing statistics, which would answer this question much better and more 
accurately than I. 

Question. Have you ever visited the homes of any of the laborers employed 
in your plant? 

Answer. Personally, no. 

Question. Do you consider flint the environment in which the children of 
your employees who live in the stockyards district are brought up is likely to 
produce healthy and moral men and women? 

Answer. Yes; in the same manner and to the same extent that is possible 
In the residence districts surrounding and adjacent to any industrial com¬ 
munity. 

Question. Is it a fact or not that, in effect, the packing companies obtain 
their labor for a wage less than Is required by the American standard of living 
by taking advantage of the necessities of newly arrived immigrants? 

Answer. No; I do not think so, and I am certain that in Armour & Co. this 
fact has never been considered. 

Question. Do you regard your plants as a sort of training school for newly 
arrived immigrants, and expect your employees to pass on to other employment 
within a few months or years? 

Answer. No; it is our endeavor to keep the men around us as long as we are 
able to. Many men who started in our plant as laboring men have become 
foremen, generaljuperintendents, and managers. 

Question. What would be the effect on the community of conditions that exist 
in the yards if the movement of immigrants should cease, as it has done largely 
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Question. Is it ever necessary to advertise or solicit, and what is the method 
of taking on new men? 

Answer. I wlli answer no to the first part of your question, and Mr. O’Hern 
will an.swer the second part. 

Question. What Is the turnover in the labor force during a normal year? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Does the company consider its unskilled workers as part of Its 
permanent force and feel responsible for giving them employment as con¬ 
tinuously and permanently as possible? 

Answer. Yes; we continuously endeavor to etlucate our men for better posi¬ 
tions, using our unskilled labor wherever possible ns a recruiting force for 
our organization, attempting to secure therefrom foremen, superintendents, 
department heads. 

And us I say, Mr. O’Hern came with us as a day laborer, and he is now the 
general superintendent of all our plant. 

(jnestion. I’lease describe the system of Identifying laborers by brass check 
or otherwise. 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Please describe how the time put In by each man Is recorded. 

Answer. Rei'erreil to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. Wbat measures are taken to protect laborers against mistakes, 
dishonesty, or 111 will on the part of emi)loyecs In the timekeeper's olJlce? 

Answer, Referred to Mr. O'Hern. 

Question. Are the men encouraged to keep account of their own time? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Ht'rn. 

Question. What machinery Is provided for adjusting differences between 
Individual men and the timekeeper’s olllce ns to the amount of time put In? 

Answer. Referred to Mr. O’Hern. 

Question. What Is the policy of the company as to carrying on Its pay rolls 
during short periods of unemployment men who have worked for the company 
most of the time during the year? 

Answer. Our superintendents have orders to give preference to men who have 
been with us a long time, and It Is greatly to the interest of the company to 
take cart of all employees of previous service ns far ns possible. It Is the 
custom during slack work In one department to move the men of that depart¬ 
ment to another. 

Question. Is the same policy followeil toward oftice employees at the plants? 

Answer. Our offlee employees are considered steady time men and are carried 
In periods of slack work. 

Question. To what extent do subordinate olTiclals of the company know 
laborers by name and deal with them on a personal basis? 

Answer. Armour & Co, are a private corporation In which, I believe, the 
personal equation Is very highly develoiied and iierineates the entire organiza¬ 
tion. I would venture to say that subordinate offlclals probably know laborers 
by name to as great an extent. If not greater, than would be concelve<l possible 
In any organization of the size of ours. Not oidy foremen and superintendents 
know' the vast majority by name, but many employees, who have been with 
the house for a long time, I know i)ersonally by name. It Is a well-known fact 
around Armour & Co. that when any employee who Is entitled to consideration, 
because of service, has any grievance or is In trouble he Is welcome to come to 
see me iiersonnlly, and I make It a particular tmlnt In my work to always see 
them and investigate ami consider each case Indivblually, and I think In a 
large measure the loyalty of the employees of Armour & Co., which Is a well- 
known fact. Is due to the development of the personal equation between the 
head of the house and Its humblest employee. I do not mean that this Is car¬ 
ried to extremes, because that would not be possible In a company employing 
as many men as we do. 

Question. What policing force has the company? 

Answer. We have a small police force at each plant, employed for the pur¬ 
pose of watching and guarding the property of the company against all hazards, 
including fire, day and night, and other things. 

Question. Are laborers ever searched by watchmen or other employees of the 
company, as they are leaving the plant to find out If they have carried away 
meat In their dinner buckets? 

Answer. Never unless an employee is under suspicion. At times I can 
Imagine that It might be necessary to search several men working In a gang 
In order to detect the guilty one. 
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Acting Chairman Lrnkon. Mr. Kennedy, tn his paper, submitted an argame, 
almir/ng, from his f'lenpoliii, that the one great necessity in your plant fc 
the perfection and betterment of the condition of the workers, was that ’the 
bare a labor organization, and that such organization should be recognized 
and through that organization they should enjoy the right of collective bar¬ 
gaining as to wages and as to their hours of labor and other conditions of 
their employment. What comment have you to make in regard to that? 

Mr. Abmouii. That has not been the experience at the stockyards. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You maintain that from your viewpoint that is 
not vvarrantetl l)y the experience at the stockyards? 

Mr. Abmoub. By their pa.st experience; yes ; by tlie last experience. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You spoke regarding tlie Impossibility of repre¬ 
sentatives of unions appearing among your emplo.V(>es and holding meetings 
and things of that character. Suppose those meer'tlngs were held on Sundays 
and of evenings, when the employees were not at work in the plant. Would you 
consider it within your province to enter objection or prevent such meetings 
being held? 

Mr. Abmoub. Most decidedly not; no; most decidedly not. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What Is the nature of the grievances that are 
likely to come to you alter they may have been first dealt with by subordinate 
officials? What Is the nature of the grlevanres that usually reach you? 

Mr. Abmoub. Well, I do not know as I can tell definitely what their nature 
would be. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Discharges, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Abmoub. Any man has a right to come to me. My door is always open, 
and It Is a well-known fact among all our employees that they can come to see 
me whenever they have a grievance. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Are there any considerable number that do come? 
Mr. Abmoub. It varies—yes; It depends upon conditions. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What does your welfare department consist of; 
what do they do? 

Mr. Abmoub. We have two nurses, and they are trained nurses, and they go 
around to the homes of the girls, and they talk to the girls during their play 
and while working, and If they are in trouble they take care of them. They 
are supposed to give them money and help them out generally at any time 
when they may be In trouble. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Do they take cognizance of the sanitation at the 
plant and such things as that? 

Mr. Abmoub. Mo.st decidedly. 

Acting (thairmun Lennon. Are there any complaints, so far as you know, as 
to the conditions In your plant In those respects? 

Mr. Abmoub. No, sir ; I do not think there la. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. In your reply to the question that was asked re¬ 
garding the employment of peace officers—I don’t know just the words used 
now, perhaps police officers or police force or something—do you employ detec¬ 
tives that mix among the employees to ascertain ns to their attitude of mind 
toward the company, or whether they belong to labor organizations? 

Mr. Abmoub. No, sir; we do not. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You have heard of this system, of course? Called 
the spy system. 

Mr. Abmoub. I have. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That does not prevail In your plant? 

Mr. Abmoub. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman I,ennon. These messenger boys that you employ, what 
standard of education. If any, do you require before a boy can start In that 
class of work? 

Mr. Abmoub. Just a common-school education. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is through the seventh or eighth grade, or 
something like that? 

Mr. Abmoub. Yes; just a common-school education; but, as I said, that is the 
mo.st particular work we have around Armours, because most of our depart¬ 
ment heads used to be. In one way or another, office boys around Armours; the 
office boy of to-day Is the department head of to-morrow. We seldom go outside 
to hire any of our men; we take them from the ranks as far as possible. 

Acting Chalojian Lennon. The offer of arbitration made by your company, 
as you stated. In the strike of 1903, was that made through some third party. 
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or was It made by you, or the representatives of your company, direct to the 
officials of the union? 

Mr. AhMOua. It was made direct to the officials of the union, Tom Donnell, I 
think the man’s name was. I recollect he was president of the union at that 
time. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner Garretson wishes to ask you some 
questions. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Mr. Armour, is this 8 or 10-hour day, of which you 
speak, at Armour & Co.’s, a maximum or minimum day? 

Mr. Aemoob. It is neither. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What la It? 

Mr. Abmoub. We endeavor to give them a 10-hour day whenever It Is possible, 
but It Is not always iwsslble. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But you do not work them t)e.vond that. Is that It? 

Mr. Abmouu. I would not say that; we work them overtime sometimes. 

Commissioner Gaebet.son. You do not work them overtime, beyond that 
period, without i)aying for overtime? 

Mr. Abmoub. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then you do not pay them for 8 or 10 hours If 
they work le.ss than that? 

Mr. Abmoub. No. 

Coraiuissloner Gabbetson. Then It Is a maximum day? 

Mr. Abmoub. Yes; you might call It that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But there Is no minimum day? 

Mr. Abmoub. No. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You have not what was testified to yesterday in 
regard to as a 40-hour minimum week? 

Mr. Abmoub. We practically have that; yes. 

Commissioner tJABBETsoN. But does it work out? 

Mr. Abmoub. Yes. 

Commls.sloner Gabbetson. Then there Is no man that works for you In that 
class of labor paid less than 40 hours a week? 

Mr. Abmoub. I could answer that question broadly; I do not think I could 
state specifically so, but It Is our endeavor and, I think, we make It work out 
that way. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Does or can a pension plan, a private pension plan 
like yours, reach, under Its terms, the casual or periodic worker? 

Mr. Abmoub. Well, It does not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It does not? 

Mr. Abmoub. No; it does not reach the laboring man, If that is what you 
mean. 

Commls-sloner Gabbetson. That Is what I mean; the class of work that was 
testified to here yesterday that. In the morning, whoever does your hiring—I 
don’t know who that is, whether a gang boss or you have an officer delegated for 
that purpose—but he walks out and taps so many men on the shoulder to make 
the peak load that day, and they may use those men one or two days or a week, 
but only a comparatively short period, and when the run of cattle Is less, for 
Instance, In the slaughtering department they are let go until they are needed 
again? 

Mr. Abmoub. Naturally. I suppo.se any large company wouhl have some men 
that would not be permanently In Its employ. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. They are periodical? 

Mr. Abmoub. That would happen in any company; yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And no pension plan so far devised has beep able 
to reach that kind of men? 

Mr. Abmoub. We have not been able to find any. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In the very essence of tenure of service upon which 
pensions are ba.sed. they can not reach those men? 

Mr. Abmpub. I would not think It could. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then a system of pension, under governmental con¬ 
trol and to which the employer contributes for the period the men work for 
him, would be the only means of reaching that class of la’oor, would It not? And 
I am using “ governmental ” In the sense of cither State or National. 

Mr. Abmoub. I guess you are pretty near right. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. 1 would like to know. If you can make It plain, 
how, on an average of 7,000 employees—that Is about an average number. Is It, 
between your high line and your low line. In busy times? 
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Mr. AiiMOtm. You im>an hero In Chicago, or all over? 

Coinnjissloner Oaiiketkon. In Chicago. 

Mr. Att.\roUB. I would think .so. 

Commissioner Gabeet.son. I am Ju.st taking the plant here in Cliicngo, where 
there Is a certain amount of contact with the head ofliclal of the company; that 
Is what I want to illustrate 

Mr. AKMOtTB. Yes. 

Commissloni'r Oakiiet.son. During the course of a year, how many of those 
Individuals who complain of having recelveil unjust treatment from his imme- 
dlatir .superha- come to you? 

Mr. Ausiorit. Well. 1 would not think very many ; I would think comparatively 
vi-ry few, hecause I think they ordy come to me when they can not get Justice 
or can not setlle their case with the superlntenilent. 

Coinmlsshmer (Iakketson. And in what proportion of such cases ns have come 
to you have yiai revi-rsed the decision of the man helow you? 

Mr. Ak.moi k. 1 do not know that I can answer that question, because It would 
depend entirely on what the- case- was. 

Coinnilsshaier (1 MiaETsoi'r. I did not know but that you had n general Idea of 
what yiair attitude has hei-n toward those cases. 

Mr. Abmoub. I am always very glad to take the side of the men. If possible; 
that Is the only way I can an.swer that question. 

Commissioner (1 muieison. Are there cases of that character settled by you 
personally, or are they referred to Mr. O'llern? 

Jlr. Aumoi'b. They are settled by me personally when they come to me. 

Commissioner Cakuetson. You spoke of the fact that your business in the 
Iilant was In (he nature of an endless chain and that you could not afford, on 
that account, to have organizers interfering during business hours—labor or¬ 
ganizers? 

Mr. AiiMoun. Yes. 

Cmnnilssloner Oabbetson. Is the economic side of It, as well ns the industrial 
aide of it, something of an endless chain that would be interfered with? 

Mr. AK.\iotiE. Most decidedly; 1 would not have them there any way; it Is no 
place for them. 

Commissioner fi.MiuETBON. The real reason—or is the real reason of the under¬ 
lying opposition to the unions ts-onomlc? 

Mr. Abmoub. No ; I can only speak from the experience of Armour & Co. The 
unions have not worked well at the stockyards, because as soon as they have 
gotten a little power they have not known how to proi-eed. The success of a 
uidon Is the same as the siiccess of anything else—in knowing how to run It. 

Ciaiimlssioner G ikke'i son. Is It not a fact that It Is the unfailing experlenc-e 
of employers dealing with labor unions, virtually from the inception of the 
American labor movement—I am only talking about this side—that whenever 
the employer Is struggling against the domination of the unions, is it not true 
that his unfailing claim Is that the men become Intoxicated with their own 
l>ower and therefore they are undesirable? I am drawing on my own ex¬ 
perience In the labor movement In forming the question, Mr. Armour. 

Mr. Abmoub. I can only answer that question, Mr. Gnrretson, by saying I 
know unions that are very well run, and they are a good thing for the employer 
ns well as the employee. I know some other unions that are very badly run, Just 
like running a business. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. Do you know what the experience of that good 
union was In Its early days when It was struggling for recognition? 

Mr. Abmoub. No, sir; I do not. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. I have heard my own citetl as a very good organiza¬ 
tion and still I have seen It when it was utterly Irresponsible and undesirable. 

Mr. Abmoub. That was because they had the wrong man-at the head of It. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. They had the same man at the head then that Is at 
the head now. 

Mr. Abmoub. Then he has had more experience. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. We all profit by experience. 

Mr. Abmoub. Absolutely. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. He Is growing in experience. 

Mr. Abmoub. He Is growing Into his job, is all. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. I know that most- of the questions In regard to the 
number of hour&worked, average pay per month»or week or by the day, all of 
those questions ai-e referred to Mr. O’Hern for reply; personally, you are per¬ 
sonally familiar with the financial details of Armour & Co.? 
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Mr. Abmoub. I hope so; yes. 

Couimtsstoner Gabbetson. Is there anything significant ns to the relative im¬ 
portance in the minds of the manager of the two problems—that is, the In- 
dnstrlal and tlie financial—in the fact that you have not the same knowledge 
of the industrial situation that you have of the financial; does that show the 
relative importance of the fwo? 

Mr. Abuoub. No ; I don’t think so at all, but you can hardl.v expect a man to 
know a lot of details that would naturally come under the head of the superin¬ 
tendents. Did I answer your question? I want to. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It would Just be a question, it seems to me, of the 
highest power in the corporation or organization giving his attention, in the mat¬ 
ter of detail, to that which he considers of the greatest importance? 

Mr. Abmoub. No; I hardly think so. I think I know in a general way as 
much about the labor end of our business as I do of the financial end of our 
business. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. liut you do not know the detail of the one as you 
do of the other? 

Mr. Abmoub. I might not know the detail of wliat our rate of interest la 
to-day, and that l.s a detail of tlie tlnancial eial of tlie business Jmst as much ns 
I might not know what an individual man Is getting; I would hardly he ex¬ 
pected to know it. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. No; I suppose a man’s brain has its limitations? 

Mr. Abmotib. Mine has. 

Commissioner (!arke'1son. In ri'gard to the amount that is necessary to main¬ 
tain a standard of living, I suppose it Is all relative, what constitutes the 
standard of living? Tlie question was a.sked you In regard to whether you 
believeii or not that It was possible, under the American standard of living, for 
a man to live on .$12 a week; do you believe it is possible to raise a family and 
educate them on such a sum? 

Mr. Abmoub. A tot of people have done it. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What is that? 

Mr. Abmoub. A lot of people have done It; a great many people have done It. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And more have failed, have they not? 

Mr. Abmoub. I don’t know; I don’t know as I could answer that question. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You take the average business man of the present 
day, that has highly develoiied business ability, and are you acquainted with 
any roan of that type who would care to undertake the problem of maintaining 
a proper standard of living on .$12 a week? 

Mr. .AB.UOUB. No; but I do not know any men that run business that would 
not be glad to pay their men $15 or more a week; it puts the money in cir¬ 
culation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. As to whether It was put in circulation, would it 
depend on the channel for putting it in circulation? 

Mr. Abmoub. No ; It all goes into circulation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. 'The surplus does, too? 

Mr. Abmoub. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It applies to both? 

Mr. Abmoub. Yes, sir; but the more money in circulation the betta; for the 
community. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I suppose the company is not hoarding its funds, 
by whatever name it calls them, by dividend or surplus or wage? 

Mr. Abmoub. No. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner O’Connell wishes to ask soma 
questions. 

Commle.sloner O’Connell. I want to ask, Mr. Armour, about the absentee 
directorship. I know you statecl you gave a large portion of your time to 
Armour & Co.? 

ArmouHs Yes sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But you replied that not much of your time was 
given as a director of the other corporations, as, for Instance, the Illinois tlentral 
Railroad. Do you feel there is a responsibility on a director of a corporation 
that he should give personal attention to the affairs of that corporation, and 
not only In the Interests of the stockholders, but in the Interest of those em¬ 
ployees that he should familiarize himself with the con(iltlons under which 
the road, for Instance, is being operated and the physical property being taken 
care of? 
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Mr. Abmoub. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In some of these hearings that this commission 
has held—as, recently, In the city of New York—we had a large number of 
financial men, who were directors In a great number of corporations, before us, 
and It was brought out that, I think, practically all that appeared before us 
had not atteuded meetings of the directors of the corporations In which they 
were directors. In some cases for years; had not visited the properties of the 
companies for years; had not even attended meetings of the directors for 
years, or just occasionally; they were not familiar with the conditions under 
wlilch the workmen were being employed, or whether they were being treated 
fairly or not, and were not even furnished with knowle<ige ns to that. If men 
assnine the directorship of a corporation. If It Is not possible for them to give 
personal attention to It, should there not be a system provided whereby they 
would keep Infornnsl Indirectly, as It were, by correspondence or circulars or 
communications? 

Mr. Akmooii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonnelt- Do you receive, for Instance, from the Illinois Cen¬ 
tral Kallroad a report weekly or monthly or semiannually or annually, showing 
the physical condition of that property? 

Mr. Armoiie. No ; I receive the earnings they may have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just the earnings? 

Mr. Abmoub. The earnings. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know anything about the recent strike on 
that system, that cost considerable money? 

Mr. Abmoub. I know of It in a general way. I see Mr. Markham once in a 
while and talked to him about business. He Is the president of the road. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I speak of that ns Just an Incident that came 
before this hearing. Do you feel that the busineses Interests, the public Inter¬ 
ests, the Interests of the citizens are being neglected by a director who does not 
take an active part In the affairs of the corporation In which he Is elected to 
represent the stockholders V 

Mr. Abmoub. Most decidedly so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you not feel that the public Is being misled— 
for Instance, your name appearing as a director of a <’orporatloo, a man of 
high standing, and people with small sums to Invest would say, “ Well, Mr. 
Armour Is a director In that corporation, and he will certainly see that things 
are all right,” and people are Induced to Invest by the mere fact of the names 
of prominent people used as directors, and used as a means In some cases to 
Induce |)eople to Invest their savings, and at the same time probably take the 
risk of losing what they may Invest? 

Mr. Abmoub. I do not think a man should let his name be used as a director 
unless he Is willing to assume the re.sponslblllty that goes with It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What 1 am getting at—If a man does not give his 
time, or at least some of his time, to a busine.ss In which his name is being used 
as a director; If he can not give the time to that and you say, and I take It, 
that It Is not right for him to do so unless he can give his time to It—that Is, 
allow his name to be used as a director? 

Mr. Abmoub. No, sir; I do not think that Is right; he does not have to give 
his whole time to It, but ho should give enough so ns to know what Is going on. 

Commissioner D’Connell. He should be reasonably familiar with the affairs 
of the corporation? 

Mr. Abmoub. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that If things did go wrong In the corporation 
he would nut be in a position to plead Ignorance and say he did not know that 
was the case; for Instance, a director In a bank. People are Induced to deposit 
their funds In a bank In many cases because of the personnel of the direc¬ 
torship. 

Mr. Abmoub. Most decidedly; I think that Is largely true with banks. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And If the directors do not attend meetings, but 
leave It to the president and a few of the officials of the bank to transact Its 
business, and finally financial trouble comes and the bank closes Its doors, and 
the depositors have been deceived by the fact that the directorate was made up 
of men In which they had the greatest confidence, yet these men did not give 
any attention, personally or otherwise, to the business, and the funds which 
these people hadJeposlted, does not such a condition cause an unrest and fear 
In the minds of TOe people of our country that some of our representative men 
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who occupy positions of great trust and great responsibility, and in whom the 
peojde have placed confidence, are not doing right by the public? 

Mr, Armocb. I think I have answered that question before. 

Coniuilssioner O’CoNNiaL. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner Aishton wishes to ask some ques¬ 
tions. Mr. Armotir, we have encountered much of discontent and unrest because 
of the fact, which seems to be a fact, that in many cases when young men are 
taken into an industry—say, in your Industry—from 18 to 21 or 22 years of age 
they are simply given an opportunity to acquire a knowledge of a spec.lalty; 
that they are never given any opportunity to leafn anything of the other de¬ 
partments of the company—the work In other departments. How is it In re¬ 
gard to the entry of the young men into your plants? Do they have a chance 
to learn to do properly anything except one specialty, so that if there is not 
work at that they can work somewhere else? 

Mr. Armour. You mean the laboring men, now? 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Armour. Well, of course, you can change the laboring men around from 
one place lo another; they do not necessarily have to know how to do the work. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. They have to have some degree of skill, don’t 
tliey ? 

Mr. Armour. It deiiemis entirely on the work; but we have departments 
where we can change men from one department to another, and if there is 
slack work in one department we can put men in another, because the work la 
very mucli the same. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Take work that requires skill or semisklll; are 
the young men put Into the Industry given opportunity to learn the work of dif¬ 
ferent departments where skill or semiskill Is required, so that if, for Instance, 
your plant Is burned down, annihilated, they could go to Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, or elsewhere and take up work in .some department where skill or semi- 
skill was reqidred and make good at It? 

Mr, Armour. It would d(>)iend a good deal on the man; but I would think, 
broadly, he could; it naturally depends, like anything else, on the man. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. They would have an opimrtunlty to do so? 

Mr. Armour, They would know enough that they could go from oue depart¬ 
ment to another. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Commissioner Garretson wishes to ask another 
question. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the capital stock of Armour & Co.? 

Mr. ARMOtTB. Twenty million dollars. 

Commissioner Garretson. What Is the dividend rate? 

Mr. Armour. Ten per cent. 

Commissioner Garretson. What were the earnings—net earnings—of the com¬ 
pany last year? 

Mr. Armour. Well, now, I will answer that question by explaining what 
Armour & Co. is, if you will allow me to. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good. 

Mr. Armour. Our capital Is $20,000,000, but our surplus, which was made out 
of the earnings from the company from many years. Is somewhere in the neigh¬ 
borhood of $W,000,000, so the total money we have Invested Is something over 
$100,000,000, and we made .seven and one-half millions dollars last year. 

Commissioner Garretson. How much did you pa.ss to surplus last year? 

Mr. Armour. Well, we paid dividend of $2,000,000, and we passed to surplus 
five and one-half millions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, In reality, you earn something on your capi¬ 
tal stock—I am not talking about the surplus—materially in excess of 80 per 
cent. 

Mr. Armour. Well, If you want to put it that way; but that is not the correct 
way to put It; it is not the fair way to put it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You are regarding b<K)k value as capital, then? 

Mr. Armour. Yes; it does not make any difference whether it is capital or 
surplus; It is the same thing; ItTs money Invested in the business. 

Commissioner Garretson. You hold that the entire surplus is Invested in tha 
business? 

Mr. Armour. It Is; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is ail. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is all, Mr. Armour; you will be excused. 
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TESTIMONT OP MU, JOHN E. O’HEEN. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Please state your name, business, and your resi¬ 
dence. 

Mr. O’llEBN. John K. O’llern; 5706 South Park Avenue; general superin¬ 
tendent of all the Armour plants, the packing plants. 

Chairman Lennon. You hoard Mr. Armour’s reply referring certain questions 
to you. I think I made a minute of all of them; but If you have them, take them 
up In regular order, and are prepared to refer to them as you go along, you 
may take them up In your own way? 

Mr. O’Hebn. All right, sir. 

In answer to the question showing the percentage at the various rates, at the 
various plants, 1 made up a Ud)le here showing the rate of 174 cents and under. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That Is under question 16? 

Mr. O’Hekn. Yes, sir; 174 cents and under; 174 cents and less than 20 cents; 
20 and less than 25; 25 and less than 30; 30 and loss than 40; 40 cents an hour 
and up. 

The table that I have Includes the plants at Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Umaha, Bt. Louis, Fort Worth, Sioux City, St. Joe, and the total recapitulation. 

Under 174 cents—it Is rather an elaborate statement showing the number of 
men and the percentage for each plant. Do you want me to take just one plant 
or more? I have it here either way. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Give it for the Armour plant here in Chicago. 

Mr. U'ilEBN. The Armour plant in Chicago, for the total number—these fig¬ 
ures showing males, minors, and adults: Male employees under 174 are 94, or 
1.82 per cent; 174 and less than 20, 56.37 per cent; 20 and less than 25, is 
23.63 per cent; 25 and less than 30 is 10.33 per cent; 30 and less than 40 Is 7.17 
per cent; 40 and up is 1.13 percent. This Is bused on a total number of em¬ 
ployees that we had to estimate as average for the year, because it was Im- 
IHisslble to arrive at the actual number on account of seasonal conditions under 
which the work is conducted, totalling 7,150 males. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Give the women employees. If you have It there. 

Mr. O’Hebn. The women employees for the same, under 10 cents and less, 
are 17. That Is 2 per cent of the total. From 10 to 124 Is 83 per cent; 124 
and up was 15 per cent. As an exitlanation of that, now, I want to mention 
that It does not include what might be termed steady-time men, foremen, clerks, 
or ofllce employees, or any portion of the executive end of this organization. 
It Includes old-timo and disabled employees, unfit for laboring work at tlie 
present time, who are now employed as doormen, janitors, and other light 
occupations; b<»ys—that Is, boys under 21 years of age; females Include both 
day workers and pieceworkers. The only ones we have under 16 cents are 
minors between the ages of 14 and 16 years, and whom we employ at the 
request of parents or the bureau of charity or other Interested people—Oils 
with the approval of the municipal authorities. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Can you give the statement as to the actual pay¬ 
ments to some of those people under each of those different percentages—what 
they actually receive for, say, a month? 

Mr. O’Hebn. I have tried to work that out, and It Is a pretty hard matter, 
on account of the fact you would have to take it exclusively by the week. 
I think the mass of figures I have made on that would only be largely an 
estimate showing the average earning rate to be $500 to $650 per year for 
those men under 20 cents an hour. That Is what we claim our labor rate Is; 
In other words, our labor rate Is from 174 to 194 cents. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Do you believe that they are paid from five to 
six hundred dollars per annum? 

Mr. O'Hekn. Five hundred to six hundred and fifty. Some are earning more 
on account of overtime work they get In. 

Acting Chairman 1.ennon. They must be steady employees, having to work 
practically every workday in the year, then, or approximately that? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Not necessarily. Ten dollars a week would be less than 174 
cents an hour. Six days a wei’k at 10 hours'would be $10.50 a week, and a 
great portion of the men are 184 and 19 cent men; the greater portion would be 
184. That Is the rate for common labor that we used. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What Is the next query you have there? 

Mr. O’Hebn. l^e have shown under the next statement the average number 
of employees and the average amount per week. I have based that on some 
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tables that were shown In Mr. Kennedy’s report, and also some additional oins, 
showing our larger gangs. 

For instance, the Chicago plant, in what we call the hog killing, hog cut¬ 
ting, cattle killing, shepp killing, canning room, sausage room, curing <le|iart- 
ment, mechanical department. 

I have also taken it for two different periods—the period ending October 81 
and the period ending March 0. I had to take those perlod-s for the reason 
that we had no time In the short space of time I had to make this up differ¬ 
ently. So we took It under a 10-week iierlod In conformity with our accounting 
system. 

The figures I am giving give exact actual amounts of the pay roll and the 
average number of men employed In the department. 

This statement Includes the males, the females, adults, and minors. 

In the hog-kllling department for the period ending October 31, lO-week 
period, the average number of employees was 347; the total amount earned In 
10 weeks, the actual amount we paid out, .$32,!)0.'5 and some cents; and the 
average of the employees for the 10 weeks was .$04.S4, or for one week, .$0.48. 

The hog cutting. In which the average number of employees was 177, the 
average per week, $0.78. 

The cattle killing, average of 282 men; the average per wet'k, $11.00. 

The sheep killing, the average number of employees, 244, with the average 
per week of $10.77. 

For the eight-week period in March—those I .lust gave are the October figures. 

For the eight-week period ending In March, hog-killing department, the num¬ 
ber of men was 547, as compared with 347 In the previous perhul, with an 
average of $11.06 In March as against $0.48 In October. 

In the hog cutting, 237 men, against 177 In flctoher, with an average pay 
roll of $12.52 In March ns compared with .$0.78 for the October perlfsl. 

The cattle killing, 287 employees, approximately the same—October period 
282—with an average pay roll of $11.39 for March as against $11.60 for 
October. 

The sheep killing, 198 men In Mar<h as against 244 In October, with an 
average of $9.85 In March against $10.77 in October. 

In explanation of this, I want to state that these periods were during the 
quarantine period, when the quarantine scare was on, which restricted the 
receipts of live sto< k; the receipts were very irregular, and there was a con¬ 
siderable scare on the part of the live-stock people as to whether they ought 
to send their stock into this market or not. 

The canning-room statement for the same periods shows an average number 
of employees during the period ending October 31 of 800, and their average rate 
for one week, $11.86. 

That Is the busy season In the canning room. 

The average for period ending March 6 .of this year was 620 employees, or 
$9.28 per week. 

For the period ending October 31, the canning-room average employees was 
800, of which 849 were female, adults and minors, and 23 were boys under 21 


For the period ending March 6, 1915, out of an average of 626 employees, 
there were 810 female, adults and minors, and 23 boys under 21 years of age. 

The sausage room for the period ending March 31 was 435 employees, or an 
average of $10.34 per week. 

For the period ending March 6, there were 484 men, and $11.24 per week. 

I have the actual figures In money here that Is taken from our books. If 


yon desire, I will furnish one of these statements. 

The curing department In October period had 371 employees with an average 
of $11.50 a week. 

In March they had 473 employees with an average of $12.88 per week. 

That Is the very opposite of the canning room. You will notice that the 
curing departments were busy when the canning room was slack. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. In making up those figures, are they Inclusive 
of all the people who work during that period, or were there some who worked 


Mr. O’Hekn. Th^ are Inclusive of the average. We could not take all the 
people, because a few of them would only work a few hours In a week. We 
had to take the average number of employees. What 1 took was the aver¬ 
age number by taking the pay roll on a certain day each week, presumably 
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In most of the plants on Thursday, as we consider that one of our uniformly 
fair average days. 

The mechanical department for October period, which includes mechanics 
as well as laborers and apprentices, was 718 men, with $13.89 average pay 
roll per week, comparing with March, 705 employees with $14.88 per man 
per week. 

For the iwrlod ending October 31, the sausage department average number 
of employees was 4,3.'), of which there were approximately 150 females, adults 
and minors, and 20 boy.s, door tenders, etc. 

For the period ending March 6, 1915, of an average number of 484 employees 
1C5 were feiimU'S, adults, and minors, and 24 boys, door tenders, etc, 

I believe you have asked for the average number of hours made by certain 
gangs? 

Acting Chairman Lknnon. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hebn. I submit a statement showing the estimated number of hours 
made per week. We took it for the perlotl from October 4 to 31, Inclusive. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Tliat is representative of the period, is it? 

Mr, O’IIekn. That is the perlorl Mr. Kennedy had mentioned in his state¬ 
ment. I took the exact period, as closely as we could get them to conform to 
our accounting system. 

In the hog killing, average for week was 42J hours; cattle killing, 50 hours; 
pork cutting, 43 hours; slieep killing, 44J. 

For a period of four wer-ks in March, March 1 to 27, Inclusive, the average 
hours per week were 43 hours in the hog killing; 46 in the cattle killing; pork 
cutting, 45; and sheep killing, 37. 

This statement does not Include a number of men who remained after gang 
time for the purpose of cleaning up the department, caring for the product 
and doing such other work as may be required to finish up the work in the de¬ 
partment and leave it In condition, ready to start next morning. 

I want to say In explanation of that labor that the lower-priced men are 
always allowed to do the clean-up work. What we call the “ gang time ” is the 
time after the major portion of the gang finish and go off duty. 

The clean-up work Is taking care of the details that can not be taken care 
of during the time or while the work is going on. That includes about two or 
three hours’ %vork each day. 

As an Illustration, I could give you approximately how many of those men 
have the opportunity to make that two or ihrt^e hours’ extra time In the hog- 
kllllng gang. In the hog killing the estlinatetl number In the gang was 350. 
Eighty of those men were permitted to make two and one-half hours each 
overtime, which we allow them for cleanlng-up purposes. In other words, two, 
three, or four foremen take a bunch- 

Acting Chairman Lennon (interrupting). How many hours had that gang 
worked ns a gang? 

Mr. O’Hern. Forty-three hours. The laboring men would have 6 times 2i 
hours, or 16 hours more. 

Commissioner flABnETSON. Is that 43 hours the average or the actual? 

Mr. O'Hebn. This is actual time taken. We were able to get the actual 
time in this particular case. It is the actual time, gang time; the high-priced 
men received actual pay for what is termed “ gang time.” 

Now, In the cattle cutting there were 280 men. Oqe hundred of these 
laborers received two hours’ extra work each day on the clean-up. 

I perhaps should not say that It Is six days a week. We have on an average 
about five clean-ups a week. In other words, there are not many weeks when 
they work on Saturday, and you can readily appreciate whether we work 1 
hour or 10 hours, the clean-up is the same. So that the amount of time neces¬ 
sary to clean up does not vary. 

In the pork cutting we had 176 men average in the gang, and 40 men got two 
and one-half hours each extra. 

This gang works practically every day. 

In the sheep killing we had 245 men, and 117 got two hours extra in addition 
to gang time. 

I want to say for the gang that on account of the quarantine the receipts 
were light and we were unable to harmonise our gang with the receipts. For 
a week we really held men ready, expecting the quarantine to be declared. 

Now, we have^Mt other departments, for instance, the canning room, the 
cutting room, tie sausage room, in regard to which I will give you some 
figures. 
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In canning room for the October period 70 hours was the average for 
the week. That was a very busy season. We worked, I believe, one or two 
Sundays during that period, and we worked some nights. But the average 
actual time made by the people In that department for the four weeks’ period, 
taking all the total employees and the number of hours worked, was 70. 

I want to say that this is seasonal work, and that It only runs a few months 
In the year. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. IVhat would be the longest limit of hours anyone 
would have to work? 

Mr. O'Hern. I would say that we call It 8 o’clock. We try to work- under 
Government regulation. We are not permitted to work beyond 7 o’clock with¬ 
out getting a permit from Washington. 

We also endeavor to work even time as far as possible. We find It not only 
decreases the efficiency of the men, but It decreases tbe efficiency of the work. 
We do not get the results In overtime, nor do we have the men working ns 
efficiently when there Is too much overtime. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Would anyone work 18 hours out of 24? 

Mr. O’Hehn. There would be no cases of that kind, with the exception pos¬ 
sibly some of the machinery breaks, and they work to fix up the machinery 
in case of a breakdown. I do not recall an Instance of that kind at this 
time. 

I know we have had the big Ice machine, for Instance, break down; the men 
did work all day and night trying to put It In order to get It ready for work. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That would not be In the actual butchering? 

Mr. O’Hebn. No ; there Is absolutely none of that. 

In the sausage department for the same period, average 62 hours; the curing, 
62 hours; the mechanb'al department. 60 hours. 

The mechanical department for the four-week period ending March 1 to 27 
was 60, ns compared to 60 In the fall. That runs very uidform year around. 

The canning department Is .K) hours In March, compared with 70 In October 
period. Compared with the average number of employees In March two-thirds 
or Ihree-flfths of the number compared with October. 

The sausage department was 62. That ran about normal. 

The curing department In the spring was heavier again ; that ran 68. 

The next statement I have prepared here In answer to your question K was 
the number of males and females employed both In tbe operating and executive 
end of the organization. I have total employees at all the plants, males and 
females, if you desire that. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hebn. Well, at Chicago, 7,150 males; 850 females In the operating 
department; In the executive department, 1,000 males and 150 females. 

Operating: Kansas City, 3,100 males, 300 females; South Omaha, 1,400 males, 
150 females; East St. Louis, 1,2.50 males and 200 females; Fort Worth, 1,250 
males and 150 females; Sioux City, 850 males and .50 females; South St. .loe, 
680 males and 30 females; Denver, 2(X) males and 20 females; .Tersey City, 205 
males and 10 females; branch houses, there were 2,000. 

I have got this totaled here. I do not presume you are Interested In the 
grand total, although I will give it—18,435 males and 1,765 females employed 
In oiteratlng. 

The executive total was 5,305 males and 285 females. 

I have here something In answer to this next question, which I had to get up 
as near as I could come to answering the question you have asked there. 

I believe the question is. What are the comparative amounts earned in the 
various classes? 

I was unable to obtain that In any satisfactory manner. 

I believe I heard Mr. Kennedy’s testimony, and I believe he stated after two 
years’ study and work he was unable to obtain It. 

It is something that Is absolutely Impossible to get to be of any comparative 
value for the reason that we have. In our average turnover, 8,000 extra em¬ 
ployees coming and going through the year. And In order to And out what 
the amount or jtercentage earnetl would be for the various classes we would 
have to take Into consideration what we term the steady time employees and 
those who are the floating or temporary employees. 

That would have to be a guess. But In order to give you actual figures, as 
near as we could, and give you this Information, the fullest Information we 
were able to obtain on It, we have given you these figures. We have taken the 
total of our average number of employees for the year at our seven large 
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plants—the actual pay roll of the labor end of it In each plant—and the ^ount 
of money earned at each plant. 

Now, In niaking up this .statcuiciit, It Includes In the figures male, female, 
adults, and minors. The average at Chicago wa.s $11.80 per week. That In¬ 
cludes men, women, adults, and minors. 

Conmilssloncr (..vkiiktsok. That is the sum total of the pay roll for that 
point dlvldeil by the sum total of the employees at that itolnt? 

Mr. O’Hkrn. Ye.s. 

Commissioner (Jakretson. And It gives ahsolutely no definite Information as 
to what those individuals earned during the year? 

Mr. OTIkrn. I hn<l no way to get that in the limited time in which I had to 
prepare these figures. , 

Commissioner Carretson. The man that earned $4 can’t pay grocery bills of 
an average of $11.80? 

Mr. O’Hern. Not If he only earns $1. 

Commissioner (;arret.hon. That Is It. 

Mr. O’Hekn. Not If he only earned ,$4. 

Commissioner tl'C^oN.NECL. Have you any way now of differentiating between 
the mide and female as to the wages of the male and female? 

Mr. O’Hern. No, we have not. And I was nimble to prepare that kind of a 
slatemcnl. If t can find some way to get a stalcment of that kind that would 
bo of any Information, I would be glad to submit it. 

Commlsstouer C'Coknet.t,. Have you situations where the male and female 
are performing the same labor? 

Mr. O’Hern. No; we have not. Me have males and females doing the same 
work for a I'ertaln portion of the day. but th(> work In our industry- 

Commissioner O’Connell (Interrupting). In that case would they receive 
the same pay? 

Mr. O'Hern. No; I will explain that in this way: M’o will have a man at 
$1.7,fi a ilay and a woman at $1.25. There might he times during the day 
when that man would not be busy at his work and he might bo sent over to 
help out, for Instance, wrapping labels and doing things of that kind, but the 
rate of wages would not be changed for the time that he would be there. 
And they might be both working at the same labor, the same work, but not 
getting the same rate of pay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understand that. 

Mr. O’Hekn. In other words, we move a man around, but we change the rate 
of wages to the highest rate. M'e never cut their rate of wages vvhen we move 
them to a position with a lower rate of wages. For Instance, a hide dropper 
gets 37J cents an hour and a floor man g(>ts 50 cents. If we change the floor 
man to work ns a hide dropper, bis rate of wages would not be cut to 37i 
ctnts, which Is hlde-rlropper rate. But If we move the hide dropper to floor 
man, we would change his rate from 37i to 50 cents per hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the hours of the women ami the girls? 
M’e have the men. 

Mr. O’Hern. I think we have that here. I have a lot of figures. 

Commissioner ft'CoNNEi.i.. If that is going to delay you In any way, we will 
take It up later; but I tlnmght possibly you had It. 

Mr. O’Hern. I may have It here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you established a minimum wage for female 
labor? 

Mr. O’Hern. The minimum wage for female labor, except in cases of minors. 
Is $1 per day at most plants; at some plants it is a dollar and a quarter. This 
is for 10 hours’ work. 

Ckunmlssloner O’Connell. What Is It In Chicago? 

Mr. O’Hern. I think It Is a dollar here. I am almost certain of It; I do not 
have It In front of me. and I can not recall Just now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Go ahead. 

Mr. O’Hern. I think It is a dollar. I know In one plant where I had occa¬ 
sion to go Into It Just recently, that was a dollar and a quarter minimum. 

Now, you have Bske<l for the number of hours worked weekly. Prom 40 to 
44 hours, 4.40 per cent; 40 to 4.') hours, 18 per cent; 60 to 54 hours, 13.30 per 
cent; 5.5 to 59 hours, 13.40 per cent; 60 to 04 hours. 39.20 per cent; 65 to 60 
hours, 7,80 per cent; 70 to 74 hours, 3.10 per cent; 75 to 84 hours, 0.80 per cent. 

The above wasarrlved at by taking the actual gang time worked on the 
killing gang andThe average time for the entire gang on the balance of the 
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ganps tteoiighout the house. We took the artual time In the killing gang-s. The 
average time In the other departments of the house had to be approximate*!. 

For Instance, In the canning-room work the employees In the cookroom come 
out about an hour or so earlier than the balance of the gang and stop about one 
to three hours earlier, and for that reason there are men going home at various 
times during the day, varying In the amount of work put In each day, .some of 
the employees working 8 to 10 hours whilst others make 10 to 12 hours the 
same day. The proportion of those men Is not the same every day, and to make 
up a statement showing the actual amount made by each of the employis's In 
the plants of that kind covering any extended period would necessitate employ¬ 
ing a number of clerks and going into a very great detail. 

It mast be understood that there is no gang In the entire packing plant that 
stops as a unit. In otlier words, a large portion of the .skllUal men go lioiiie at 
what Is called gang time, the balance of the men tvho stay doing such other 
work as can not be taken care of during the working hours, and which must 
be done at the close of work each day. 

No females work over 10 hours per day. 

Now. with reference to nationality, I have a statement of the nationalities. 
We have the nationalities at the various plants taken on one day. We could 
not arrive at it in any other way. It covers Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, St. Louis, Fort Worth, Sioux City, St. Joe, Denver, and New York and 
Jersey City. 

Now, we have tabulated the Americans, the Irish, the English, the Scotch, 
the Germans, the Polish, the Swedish, Bohemian, Lltuanlan, Russian, Sla¬ 
vonian, Mexican, Croatian, colored, Italian, Belgian, Greek, and miscellaneous. 

It would be, perhaps, too tedious to read all of these. I have it recapitulated 
for each plant In classes. 

Tiie English speaking; In one class, German, Bohemian, and Belgian; In 
another class, Polish and Slovak; In another class, Lithuanians, Austrians, and 
Russians; in another, miscellaneous. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Have you a copy of that report that you will file 
with us? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes, sir; you may have that. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Just give a copy of that to the stenographer 
there, and then give us your synopsis. 

Mr. O’Hebn. All right. 

In Chicago, English-speaking people, 26.44 per cent; Kansas City. 4H.^2 per 
cent; South Omaha, 35.48 per cent; St. Louis, 44.83 per cent; Fort Worth, 
62,14 per cent; Sioux City, 30.56 per cent; St. Joe, 47.18 per cent; Denver, 
40.91 per cent; New York, 35.71 per cent; Jersey City, 60.47 per cent. 

German, Bohemian, and Belgian classification- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those you gave were the English-speaking? 

Mr. O’Hebn. The English-speaking. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What do you Include in that? 

Mr. O’Hebn, The American Imrn, Irish, Scotch, English, and Negro. 

Now, In the German, Bohemian, and Belgian classification, Chicago, 12.31 
per cent; Kansas City, 5.88 per cent; South Omaha, 23.87 per cent; St. IjOuIs, 
8.62 per cent; Fort Worth, 7.86 per cent (practically 8); Sioux City, 6.67 
per cent; St. Joe, 10.66 per cent; Denver, M.55 per cent; New York. 15.71 
per cent; Jersey City, 9.,30 per cent; with an average total of 11.35 per cent; 
the average total of 11.35. 

American or English-speaking people average for the whole was 86.38 per 
cent 

The Polish and Slovak, Chicago, 38.75 per cent; Kansas City, 8..53 per cent; 
South Omaha, 20.65 per cent; St IbiuIs, 29.66 per cent; Forth Worth, 4.29 
per cent; Sioux City, 8.89 per cent; St Joe, 11.97 per cent; Denver, 4.64 per 
cent; New Tor^ 18.57 per cent; Jersey City, 23.26 per cent with an average 
of ^.56 per cent for the whole—for all the plants. 

Commissioner Oabbktson. Are those averages by taking and retaking all the 
totals In all the plants and establishing the averages? 

Mr. O’Hebn. It Is not an average of the averages. It Is an average of total 
employees In each plant. 

■The Lithuanians, Austrians, and Russians In the classification, Chicago, 
24.5 per cent; Kansas City, 79.21 per cent; South Omaha, 6.13 per cent; 
St. Louis, 15.17 per cent; Fort Worth, 6.7 per cent; Sioux City, 72.38 per cent; 
St. Joe, 21.13 per cent; Denver, 11.36 per cent; New York, 28.58 per cent; 
total, 20.60 per cent. 
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Miscellaneous: Chicago, 3 per cent; Kansas City, 12.36 per centi South 
Omaha, 18.87 per cent; St. IjOiils, 1.72 per cent; Fort Worth, 19.04 i®* cent; 
Sioux City, 21.10 per cent; St. Joe, 9.16 per cent; Denver, 16.64 per cent; 
New York, 1.43 per cent; Jersey City, 6.97 per cent. 

It Is pretty hard to account fo'r the variation In the miscellaneous. I believe 
at one plant there Is an Italian colony and at one of the plants some others 
that we have not classified. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That completes the earlier phase of It. And the 
next question, ns I recall It, Mr. Armour said you would answer. Is the—describe 
the company’s machinery for employing men. 

Mr. O’llEiiN. We have an employment department, what we term an employ¬ 
ment bureau, that Is directly under the supervision of the superintendent of 
each plant, either one of his a.ssistants, or some man designated hy him, looks 
after the employnauit of all help. That man receives a request each morning 
from the various department forenaui telling him the number of employees he 
wnnt.s, and what kind of employees he wants, and also specifies whether skilled 
or unskilled men. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What Is the average hours a day that he receives 
that notice? 

Mr. O’Hehn. The foremen are asked to place their requests the night before 
where It Is possible. On account of the temporary character of some of the em¬ 
ployees the foremen do not always find It out the night before, and they have to 
fill up their gangs after they have organized them after 7 o’clock In the morn¬ 
ing, In which event they send down as .soon as they can. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That would mean It would be probably 8 o’clock 
before they would get to work? 

Mr. O’Hern. We make a practice not to keep the employment offlce open after 
8 o’clock. We give orders to close the olTlce ns near 8 o’clock as we can, and 
we tell the men so they will not stay around. 

Commissioner O’Connell. About how many men usually show up In the 
morning looking for work ? 

Mr. O’Hern. That will vary, depending on the season of the year. I pre¬ 
sume there has been from one hundred to two and three hundred at times, and 
might have betui more. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a room prepared for them to go In and 
wait, or do they have to wait out In the open? 

Mr. O’Hern. We have In some places an lncIose<l place. We have not at 
this plant. We have only recently established the employment bureau, and 
are working out some details now. 

Commissioner O’Connell. At Chicago, you say, there Is no place? 

Mr. O’Hern. There Is no place at Chicago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. When It rains or snows they have to stand out? 

Mr. O’Hern. We endeavor In those cases to provide a place. We would per¬ 
mit the men to sit Inside the buildings, but we have no place provided. We 
are now considering erecting a place. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the usual custom now of employing—say 
a hundred men are there looking for work, standing line—what Is the method 
of getting to the proper office, say It Is a rainy morning or a snowy morning 
and the men are standing there? 

Mr. O’Hern. In that event we would notify them right away. We would 
know within 1.6 minutes after 7 what men are wanted and tell the rest of the 
men nothing would be doing for them, and Just let our department foremen 
get along ns best they can. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How mahy do you employ each morning In addi¬ 
tion to your regular force? 

Mr. O’Hern. It Is pretty hard to arrive at an average for It. But the re¬ 
placement, the turnover. In a year—in other words, new men we have given 
new check numbers to—amount to about 8,000. There Is practically 80 per 
cent of the men that might be termed steady-tIme employees. 

Commissioner Garretson. Eighty or eight? 

Mr. O’Hern. Eighty. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have In your Chicago plant somewhere around 
7,000? 

Mr. O’Hehn. Between seven and eight thousand, I think. 

Commlssloneii^O’CoNNELL. In order to keep that force up during the year 
you employ S.OtxT more; In other words, you reemploy your entire force, or that 
part of It, during the year? 
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Mr. O’Hebn. We reemploy a large number of the 8,000, ineluillng men who 
quit In^ne department and have gone to another department with a new check 
number. 

Up to this last six months they have been entered on our books os new men. 
During the last six months we have endeavored to organize the employment 
bureau under a more satisfactory basis. We have establlshwl an Index curd 
system for men, so that we can arrange to give the old employees preference, 
t)ecause they know our work—are better for us. A man who left one day and 
would go Into the other department and receive a new cheek number has l)e»*n 
counte<l as a new man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And the men hired every morning and employetl to 
work for the day would get a new number? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And would get a new number? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes. This 8,000 men I told you of Includes every man that was 
given a new check number, whetlier he was an old employee or not. If he hud 
left his old Job. 

Commissioner O’Connell. An employee taken In each morning—are they 
given new check numbers? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yi\s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Every morning employed? 

Mr. O’Hern. To make that plain, I might say to you that very seldom. If 
ever. Is a man hired for a day or two. He Is hired to take a place on the gang 
during the time that a department Is doing extra work. He Is what you might 
terra on for a sea.sonal pcrlo<l. If he de.slres, toslay, or Is able to do the work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the method of employing female labor? 

Mr. O’Hebn. The female labor Is largely employed under our welfare dei)arl- 
ment direction. The girls In the plant, as a rule, also know other girls, and 
they speak to the foremen about the girls. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are they employed In the regular employment 
office? 

Mr. O’Hebn. They will get a ticket. The girls In the various departments 
know when the help will he needed, and they will speak to the foreman and 
tell him of somebody ixirhaps that they know that Is looking for a job. A 
great deal of the female help la employed in that manner. We do that for two 
reasons. In the first place, we get old help back, and we also get more reliable 
girls. The girls get somebody in there that Is a friend of theirs, and they are 
naturally interested In her and teach her the w'ork. We give preference, particu¬ 
larly In hiring female help, to the recommendations of our female help and 
welfare department. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you have facilities whereby the females that 
are employed are taken care of In case of sickness? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes, sir; we have. They are under observation by our welfare 
department 

Commissioner O’Connell. A nurse; do you have a doctor In the plant? 

Mr. O’Hebn. We have three In our mcfllcal force; that Is, a doctor and one or 
two assistants, as well as welfare workers and ladles that spend llieir time 
going arount through the plant. If a woman Is away from work, an Investi¬ 
gation Is made, and she immediately visits that home and finds out If the 
employee or anyone In their family needs assistance. In which event first aid 
Is rendered. If you wish, we have a report of the visiting nurse that just 
come for this month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just give us some Idea of it. 

Mr. O’Hern. This is the reimrt of the visiting nurse for the month of March: 

Number of old patients—that Is, the number that she has taken care of—Sli; 
number of new patients, 44 ; total, 130. Number of patients dismissed, 37; 
number of patients forwarded. 93. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What does that mean? 

Mr. O’Hebn. That Is where they have patients that have been found sick 
and they have been sent to a hospital or to an Institution or sanitarium, and 
taken care of after they have been rendered first aid. In other words, they 
take It up with the associated charities, and find permanent relief for them 
after that In all cases they render first aid and get them In touch with these 
other places. 

Number of nursing calls, 83; number of other calls, 81; total number of calls, 
264. Improved and recovered, 25; unimproved, 2; died, 1; not found, 1. 

To Institutions; To the Florence Orittenton Home, 1. 
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There are four or five places, the Northwestern Dental and the Chlcaxp Poly¬ 
technic and the Northwestern Dispensary and St. Bernard’s and other institu¬ 
tions. 

ActInK Chairman Lennon. .lust put the statement In the minutes. 

Mr. O’Hekn. The other part has reference to the diseases and whether they 
were male, female, ailult; whether they wore employees or members of some 
family of employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In that department of the nurses, the welfare de¬ 
partment, Is there some sort of truck kept of iM)ssil)Ie prevalent disease and to 
show the method that they have adopted in preventing? 

Mr. O’llEKN. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What Is done In that regard? 

Mr. O’Hekn. There is never a case of contagious disease that Is not Imme¬ 
diately taken up; It Is reported to our dootor and he in turn reports It to the 
city autlioritles, and tliey pursue their investigation and render .such aid ns In 
their opinion they think Is nece.ssnry. The visiting nurse renders such aid at 
lioHie In tlie way of comfort and nece.ssarles that they think will he of benefit 
to tliem. particularly in the way of advice and help toward getting them medl- 
l•lne and nourishment. 

Coinndssloner O’Connell. What I was getting at was as to whether they kept 
any record for 10 years, or 5 years, or such a matter, they could show the 
decrease in the disease, a dccrea.se In sickness, becau.se of heller sanitary condi¬ 
tions, and so on. 

Mr. O’llERN. These reports have only been in existence for about three years. 
They are hardly of comparative value yet, although we are compiling them; 
we liave not yet thouglit tliere was much comparative value In it, but we expect 
in time to devise .some practical plan to keep track and have some uniform 
method of compiling the reports. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. In I’rof. Kennedy’s report, he st)Oke of certain 
blocks where deaths from diseases were quite numerous. Do you make Inves¬ 
tigation along that line, to ascertain what tlie facts are? 

Mr, O’Heun. We have hud some Instances of that kind, and I believe—now, 

I am only speaking from memory, and I do not want to be quoted as an 
authority; but one Instance I have in mind particularly where the nurse re¬ 
ported she had found on investigation one or two families tliat were Infected 
with tuberculosis, where their sanitary conditions were not conducive to goofl 
health, and she found In those families that they were related, if I am not 
mistaken. That was an Instance that I do not think had any relation to what 
Prof. Kennedy stated where a large number of people living in certain lots or 
localities lieing Infected with tubeix'ulosls or otlier contagions disease. 

Acting Chairman I,ennon. Did you have any siteclUc matters that Mr. Armour 
referred to, that you have not touched on yet? 

Mr. O’Hern. There wn.s question 21, I believe. 

Acting Cliairman Lennon. That was really practically answered, I tlilnk, 
under 20. 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes. 

You asked with reference to handling of old employees. We have given 
Instructions In all Instances to give preference to old employees. There are 
several reasons why we should. In the first place they know our work; they 
are familiar with it; they are educated to that work; their education means 
six months’ apprenticeship for some new men; and In practically every In¬ 
stance we give preference to the old man and to those who have otliers depend¬ 
ent upon them. For Instance, sons of widows and mothers, of that kind. It 
has been Mr. .Vrmour’s orders to give preference along that line. 

Did you want a description of how we hire the men and put them to work? 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. O'Hern. We just issue a man a check, or a ticket, with a number on It, 
and he exchanges that for a brass check number for Identification and for 
facilitating In handling of the large number of men In and out of the plant In 
the shortest possible time. It Is about the only purpose of the check number. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. You heard Mr. Kennedy describe how they would 
tap a man on the shoulder and say, “ Now, I want you.” That Is practically cor¬ 
rect, Is It? 

Mr, O’Hkkn. No; I couldn’t say that. To start with, as I Just explained to 
you, the men mje picked for their knowledge of the work. For Instance, It 
would be rldlcurois when you wanted to hire a butcher to Just go and pick out 
a fellow and tap him on the shoulder. We want men for certain classes of 
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work. Y presume tliat might do whenever you were wanting to put on a few 
men for emergency work; for Instance, If we had a fire and wanted to put on 
25 or 30 men to clean up the debris. I think It Is obvious to anybody that 
when you come to hire men you could not go at It In that Indifferent and care¬ 
less way. I think It would reflect very badly on the operating men In charge 
to hire men that carelessly. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. It would be a good deal In line with a very con¬ 
siderable amount of testimony that has been given here before the commission 
prior to this time In other Industries. 

Mr. O’HttEN. Well, I can’t say It Is In ours. I think our Increased efllclency 
and better class of work we are striving to get will nece.ssarlly have to come 
troin the men of experience. And we can only got them by taking them back, 
by taking care of the ones who have experience. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am somewhat Interested In Just how some of 
these averages were arrived at. 

Your number of employees for the jear was somelhlng about 7,1(X), was It 
lajt? 

Mr. O’IIeen. That Is the niinlimim. 

Commissioner Gabret.son. The minimum? 

Mr. O'IIebn. Yes. 

Comnjissloncr Garretson. And your total hiring of 80 per cent who are 
stntde, that wouhl be I'qnlvalent to 5,700 men steady. Yon made 8,000 hirings? 

Mr. O’Hern. Pardon me, the figures submitted show an average of 7,800. 
That Includerl males and females; 7,100 1 think included only the mules. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, how much of I he 8,(K)0? 

Mr. O’Hern. Eight thousand inclutled all the employees. 

Commissioner Garretso.n. What proi)ortlon of the 8,0(K) is male? 

Mr. O'llEKN. About 7,100. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you got the hirings, the new hirings? 

Mr. O’IIern. I haven’t got that figure. 

Commissioner Garret.son. Y’ou mean you haven’t got it separate? 

Sir. O’llEEN, No; I haven’t got it separate. 

Commissioner Garretson. It would possibly have a similar proportion to the 
number employed? 

Mr. G’Hern. I could hardly say it would. For Instance, in the canning room, 
which la se.'isonal work entirely, we employ a large number of girls for about 
four or five or six months. 

Commissioner G.vbretson. Y'e.s; but the total —it will work out the same? 

Jlr. OTIkhn. Y’es, sir; It would. 

Commissioner Garretson. Again, If the totals are 8,1)00 In the average of 
both men and women, the regular cmi)loyee.s, and the total of hirings were 
8,(KK), those 8,000 new hirings are to replace the unstable 20 per cent? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Because you testified 80 i)er cent renialn<>d. 

Mr. O’Hehn. Well, but I also atahal that the 8,0(X) lnelu<ted a large number 
of employees who were transferred from one department to another. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, yea. 

Mr. O’Hebn. But who are coming back ns now employees. 

Commissioner GABBttTSON. It Is replacement. Just the same. 

Mr. O’Hebn. Replacement. 

Commissioner Garretson. In one form or another. 

Mr. O’Hebn. Pardon me. That would be replacement under the way we 
handle it. 

Commissioner Garretson. I grant you that. 

Mr. O’Hern. In a small factory, with only 25 employees under one supervi¬ 
sion these men may be con.stantly moved about to various kinds of work and 
can be kept permanently employe<I. In our own place we are organized In de¬ 
partments. We may lay a man off who Is a mechanic In a mechanical depart¬ 
ment and employ him in another place. In departments where they are work¬ 
ing under seasonal conditions a large number of employees may be laid off 
and Immediately find employment In the killing gangs or other departmente 
throughout the plant They may be out of employment n very short time. It 

"^(SmmLsIoner Garretson. It hasn’t hardly a bearing as It appears under 
your system of picking up? 

Mr. O’Heen. That is the way It Is, exactly. 

88819'—S. Doc. 415,84-1—vol 4-31 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. IJut, anyway, tlie 8,000 are required ln*thia In 
stance to turn over 2,000 positions—virtually 1,500; it is between the two? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Tea, sir; It is alsiut that. 

Oommlsaloner Gaiuietson. Now, you further stated tliat tlie average wa( 
arrived at by taking the number of employes who appeared on the rolls anc 
dividing It into the amount paid by the company, which gave an average wage 
Which Is your factor in making tliat division—7,100 or 8,000, as the case maj 
be, or 16,0007 

Mr. tl'I-lEUN. Eight Ihousand. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Ls a fair example of tlie real value of aver¬ 
ages, isn’t II? 

Mr. O'Heb.n. Well- 

Oonmilsslonin- Gabbetson. One would be one-half of wliat the other is? 

Mr. O'llEBN. The whole thing depends on wliethcr you hire 1 man for 10 
weeks or 10 men for 1 week. 

Comml.ssioner Gabbetson. lint when it coine.s to the average wa,ge, it means 
nothing to the man who gets liie smaller amount under the average? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Gmibktson. It is absolutely valueless as far as what the 
Individual lias at his disposal for living imrposes? 

Mr. O'Hebn. No. In tiuit connection I want to state that our wage scale does 
not represent what he laid at his disposal. Ills ineonie. The nuiuher of days 
which lie has workeil gives 1dm an opportunity to do many tilings he could 
not do otherwise. 

Conmiissloiier G.vbretson. Wages will tell nothing, hut earnings tell It all? 

Mr. O’llEBN. Earnings tell it all. 

Coiiiniissloner Gabbctson. Now, liave you the ratings—did you hear the 
telegrapli testimony here? 

ifr. O’Hebn. No; I did not. I was not here. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. II would simplify the illustration. 

You rate the men .so niueh per day? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes, sir. 

Coninilssiorier Gabbetson. Anil I suppose the average man Is disposed of 
and imid according to his riding. 

Now, a $10 a week man, you liave a certain proportion tliat are $10 a week 
and under. If a nmn is ruled at $10 a week and he works continuously during 
the year, ids earnings would ninonnt to $520? 

Air. O’Hebn. i'e.s, sir. 

Coniinissioner Gabbetson, You lie.-ird Air. Armour’s testimony that the 40- 
hour plan, while not apwlfiiTdly applied, he was not prepared to testify to 
any specific crises, but It applied—it was general In its application in your 
plant ? 

Air. O’Hebn. In .some of the plant applied as a wliole; but in other plants 
It is applied in Oils manner: We liave Instructions to our foreman to adjust 
their gangs so that they can make 40 hours per week. Their report eomes to 
ray desk every week, and attention Is onlled to any gang that works less than 
40 liours. 'i'liis report is also sent to Air. A. AV. Armour, who sees it and note 
is sent to Ilie various foremen or department superintendents, calling their 
attention to the fact tliat the men liave made leas than 40 hours and warning 
them to nd.jiist their gangs Immediately so that the men will make 40 hours 
or better. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It Is the Instruction, tlien, that it shall be done, 
but no guaranty to the mnn thnt shall receive It? 

Air. O’Hebn. It Is a guaranty in some plants, liut an instruction in others. 

CommisRlonor Gabbetson. Now, men who are rated at $10 a week- 

Mr. O’Hebn. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbictson. And he works we will say, a lO-hour day, because 
It has been testified yon have both 8 and 10 hour days In the different pursuits, 

I suppose? 

Air. O’Hebn. It varies from 8 to 10. We aim to keep it over 8. 

Commls.sloner Gabbetson. If a nmn rated at $10 a week on a 10-hour-a-day 
basis, his annual Income, if he worked all the time, would be $520? 

Air. O’Hebn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If he worked 40 hours, If he worked every day, 
or at least If h* worked every Aveck an equivalent of 40 hours and was paid 
therefor, then his earnings would be five-sixths of the ^20, or an equivalent 
of $483; that is fairly correct? 
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Mr...O’H«:nN. It is, but he gets- 

Commissioner Garbetson. Does it occur that way? 

Mr. O'HjutN. Your (leiluctloii does not cover all the facts that I have given. 
I’robably you have forgotten. The 40 hours gang time, the lalwriiig men In 
those gangs are always liohl to do this other work. As T say, in the gangs it 
amounts to at least 2 hours work every day, easily 10 hours work a week. 
So in arriving at the laboring man’s earnings you should at least add 10 hours 
extra to any figures you have for gang time. 

Commissioner Gabisktson. And the man who gets the overtime, according 
to .vonr statement, in 280 men, 100 were probably held—what alHiut tlie 
other 180? 

Mr. O’Heen. As a rule, those men are the skilled men that get the higher rale 
of wages. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are all the laboring men In tlios*> gangs retained 
for the clean-up work, or onl.v a imrtioii, or do you rate it't 

Sir. OTIebn. We do not rate it. On the wntrary, we simply have lo lake 
some of tla> men getting the higher rates in order to get siilllcient help; fre¬ 
quently they don’t want to sta.v. 

Commissioner Gabketsok. And are there enongh niei\ to do that? 

Mr. O’IIekn. It would l>e In most Instances ainiile, Init we give preference to 
the hd)oriiig men. 

Comrais.sioner Garbetson. How far were the figures given liy Prof. Kennedy 
out, which he stateii tliat large proiwrtlon of the employees in that territory 
earned an average of .$5l)3 |>er annum. IVould you dlsagrre with tliat? 

Mr. O’Hekn. No; I would not. I have stateil that I think our !ulK)rliig 
average wage tliat the men can make if they work full time In tlie packing 
house whicli Is avuilahle for him to work will he lietween and $650. 

fiommissloner Gabbetson. Uoasonably based upon tlie data secured from 
your books? 

Mr. O’Hebn. I liaven’t any reason to question it. 

Commissioner (Iareetron. Mr. Armour niaile llie statement tliat you came 
from the $L75 stage up to your present position. You oiiglit to be fairly con¬ 
versant then, and I do not disclaim knowledge on tliat suli.|e<'t myself, from 
tlie same causes—fairly conversant witli what constitutes I lie recognized 
standard of living liy jaiople who comiWBe those classes. Do you liclieve it can 
be maintained with a wage of that kind? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Well, I fwl this way; there is a lot to be taken Into ootiRidera- 
tlon. I speak from a iiersonal cxi’eriencc. When I started I did not have a 
family. I was single at the time. And so there are a whole lot of factors 

enter into that. The actual wage and earning power In one particular Job 

does not necessarily limit a man’s earning power In some other line, or some 
other direction. For Instance, In a minihor of cases these single pi-ople can 
save something out of it. Married people lake In lionrders. Some have a 
garden patch; some of tlM-m have other means of earning and adding to this 
income. The standard of living has a great ileal to do with it. 

When I was getting $1.75 a day, I got along on it. On that wage I saveil 

proportionately as much as I did wlicn I got a whole lot more; It dtiiends on 
the way yon are living. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Were you sntlsfieil with your standard of living 
on the $1.75 rate? 

Mr. O’Heen. Why, that will depend largely on what you call satisfaction. 
I believe there Is always going to be discontent. There is an ambitious dis¬ 
content that will always exist 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If you had not lieen dissatisfied, you would not 
have been where you are? 

Mr. O’llEEN. I think a man that Is satisfied Is not progressing. The roan 
that Is entirely satisfied never gets very far ahead. 

Mr. Kennedy perhaps left an Inference, although I do not think he meant 
to leave It when he said that a man starteil at $1.75 a day remained at that 
pay; that he had to raise a family from the time he was married until that 
family grew up on that w'age. 

That does not neces-sarlly follow. When I started out In the packing busi¬ 
ness at $1.75 most of the men that had any ability, anil almost 90 per cent of 
the men have, were looking for a better Job, and they did not stay long on that 
wage. They wlU try to equip themselves by learning tlie work and get a little 
better salary. And In time they work to where they will Improve their work¬ 
ing conditions. As they obtain more knowledge and Information they are the 
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most available men In time of promotion, so that your men that started, as 
Mr. Kennedy said, at $1.7;') never stopped at that. 

It is true that wc have some men that are in such a coiidltlon, through physi¬ 
cal Infirmities and other reasons, that do not fit them for anything except for 
certain lines of work. 

For Instance, I have In mind one man right now, a Mind man, that has 
hei‘n working IT) years, pulls In the sheep gang. I think he gets something 
like 26 to 30 cenl.s an liour. Ho c<»uldn‘t do anything else. Ily instinct he has 
learned to do that work. 

We have oilier men who through age or physical disal)llity, crippled, some 
one arm an<I some one Ihnh gone, who do other things. It Is not tlie general 
rule when a laborer starts In at $1.75 or $1.85 or $1.00, us the case may be, 
that he stays at that rate of wages any conwiilernble lengtli of lime. 

(’onimlssioncr CJarretson. I recognize the earmarks of the old adage, that 
“lliere Is room at the top,” in that statement. If every man possessed the in¬ 
stinct that led him to progress, fitted Idm.self in all directions, for this advancc- 
naait who is going t<i sw<‘ep the blood? 

Mr. O Hern. That is true. 

l^oinniissionor Gariiktson. Then tlie room would all be at the bottom, 
wouldn’t It? 

Mr. OTIkun. That Is true. 

(Commissioner Gauketson. That Is all. 

Acting (Miairman LKNisoN. Hid you have any questions to ask, Mr. Alshton? 

(Umimissloner Aisiiton. 1 tiilnk that last <iuestlon kind of flooreil me. 

You said, Mr. (Vllern, or It li.is been testitusl (o here, Hint 80 per cent of the 
men empio.ved in the plant are what you might < all steady-time men? 

Mr, O’Uekx. Tliey are permanent employees; not cla.ssed as steady-tlme men, 
but steady employee.s. 

rommissioner Aisiiton. So that about 20 per cent <»f tlie force is what might 
he called casual? 

Mr. OTIkhn. Yes; temporary. 

<\>mmIssionor Aisiiton. And men that you gel tbrougli your own employment 
agency? 

Mr. OTTkrn. Yes. 

(Commissioner Alsitton. T did not quile understand how that 8,000 u’ns ar¬ 
rived at. Supposing that .Tolin Smith Is hired to-day through your employment 
agency and he works four or five days and then there Is a reduction In the 
business, or something, and lie is out again, ainl later if lie is hired again, say, 
a week from now, would Ids name be counted as two? 

Mr. GTIern. Yes. 

(’onimlssloncr Aisiiton. So that one name might appear a number of times In 
making up this 8.000? 

Mr. O’Hkrn. Yes; that comlition does, in fact, happen. For Instance, our 
heef-bonlng gang works only parts of the year, an<l wlien the men are through 
with that work the gang is taken to other parts of the house. Some of the men 
among those 8,(K)0, their name.s appear five, six, and seven times, so It has no 
actual Iwarlng on tlie a<‘lual numiier of now employees that come into our plant. 
We have no figures on tluit; our system of accounting will not give that. 

Commissioner Aishton, In this 80 per cent of what you call regular em¬ 
ployees of Armour & Co. are there ii g(»od many of the old employees; that Is, 
men who have been In the service of Armour & Co. for a good many years? 

Mr. O’Hrrn. Quite a nuinlier of them; so mindi so that not long ago we had 
a young man oonneeteil with the organization wlio was digging out some soft 
spots, and he reported on quite a number of old employees wliere he thought 
the efficleiwy (‘onld he Increas^nl, and I advised him at the time that he might 
just as well forget It, for If we let them go ^Ir. Armour would take them back 
again. 

Commls.sloner Atshton. That Is one of the Instances where Mr. Armour takes 
the part of the employees? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes, sir: ho would say, “ He has been around here a long time, 
and you find him something; ” that is his characteristic remark. 

Commissioner Aishton. In regard to this “ room at the top ” they were talk¬ 
ing about, as an official In charge of a very large plant, do you not find a good 
deal of dlfllculty—is It not one of your principal difficulties, as a matter of fact— 
to be able to sewre men who are comiietent to fill what you might call the 
higher positions of the company? Is that not one of the problems you are con¬ 
fronted with? 
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Mr. O'Hkkn. Y’es; it is one of the hardest problems 1 have had in this i>osi- 
tlon, to tlnd men to fill responsible iwaitions. Another fact that is a source of 
worry is because I know the weaknesses of some, not because of their inability, 
but because they are inexperienced. 

Commi.ssloner Ai.siiton. Tiie foremen and sui)fi>remen ami heads of depart¬ 
ments in your line of business are ordinarily taken from tlio ranks of tlie men 
working in the plant, are tliey? 

Mr. O’Hern. Invnriai)ly so. We would give preference to a man lacking 
education who had exian-ienoe rntlier than to a man having education and no 
experience. It is obvious that our work requires men of exis'rience. Tliore is 
no line of industry outside of the packing industry tlial equips men in our line 
of work, so that experience is a big asset witli us. 

Commi.ssioner Aishton. That Is ail; thank you. 

Acting Clialnnan I.ennos. rommlssioner O'Connoll will ask some questions. 

Commissioner O’Connet.t.. You are practically the e.xecutlve in cliarge of the 
operation of the plants in Clilcago? 

Mr. O'Hekx. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Conxei.i,. Now, first, wlio decides wliat tlie wages sliall he? 

Mr. O’Hiciix. Tlie question of wages is estaiilisiied—well, I can best Illustrate 
tliat by stating tlmt the wag<‘S tliat we have at llie present time are tlie wages 
tliat have been in effect for some consideralile iieriod of time. Tlie question of 
changes in wages would be tiy me necessarily referred to tlie directors and 
finally to Mr. Armour. 

Commissioner 0 ’Con’nei.i,. .Are the employees talcen into conference at all In 
any way when wages are to lie settled? 

Mr. O’Hern. An increase of wages necessarily conies liy r«|uest from the 
employees. Any decrease in wages would never come or would never affect 
any oid employees; we have never made It a practice to ever cut the wages of 
any of the employees on our books. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Y’ou say there has been no change in wages for 
some time? 

Mr. O’Hern. There has been no change for some consideralile time; and In 
the event that there had been a change I would know It. I have no expt>rl- 
ence or knowledge of an.v change where there was a cut In the wages of the 
old men. In other words, the practice has been to hire the new men at the 


lower rate. 

Commls.sioner O’CoNNEt.t.. There Is no change at the present time, nor has 
been since the strike, In the matter of dealing collectively with the employees? 

Mr, O’Hekn. No; except when perhaps half a dozen men might, so to speak, 
wait on a foreman and tell him what they would like, and he would in turn 
i-epresent it to his foreman or to the superintendent, who puts It up to us for 
action. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t,. In other words, ymi are dealing practically with 
the individual emplovees? For instance, the man appears in the morning and 
vou sav, “AVe want a butcher and here Is the rate of wages we are paying, 
and If you want the job, take it; if you don’t, you can go atiout your business ”? 

Mr. O’Hekn. Yea. 

Commissioner O’CoNNET.t,. It is purely an individual contract? 

Mr. O’Rern. Y’es. sir; It is. 

Commissioner O’Connet.t.. And if a man does not want to work nine hours, 
he does not need to go to work? 

Mr. O’Hern. No. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNEi,r. Suppose the men desire, or are anxious for the 
inauguration of an eight-hour day in the plants In Chicago; they are un¬ 
organized and have not been dealing collectively; how would they procecsl to 
inaugurate an eight-hour day in your plant? , 

Mr. O’Hern. Well, I believe that the average man In our plant Is familiar 
with the working conditions to start with, and would not ask for an eight- 
hour day. He would recognize the fact that it would be practically impossible 
for U.S to readjust our conditions in regard to that. , . 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am simply supposing a case; make it a 10-hour 


Mr. O’Hehn. We would talk that over collectively, I presume; they would 
take It up with their immediate foreman and it would he by him taken up 
with the superintendent of the department. „ , ,, k.h «... 

Commissioner O'Connell. Would you meet them collectively if they had par¬ 


ticular men to represent them? 
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Mr. O'Heen. I have gone out—not In the Chicago plant, but in otlier plants— 
I have gone to tlicm in gangs, collectively, and talked the matter over with 
them. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Is it the policy of the company—I take It from 
what Mr. Armour said, tliat widle he was not against the organization of the 
men on the outside—that they could get together and have meetings—^yet I 
take it ids position is tliat lie is opposed to the men being organized; Is that 
the policy of the company? Is that your policy? 

Mr. O'llKUN. We have not any defined policy on that; there are some union-s 
in the house. I believe the teamsters have an organization in our plant, and 
possibly the printers, and there are other men belonging to unions. I have had 
no dealings with them, however, except with the teamsters’ union, since I have 
been licre the past tliro? years; l)Ut I have at other times. There Is no direct 
oiiiKwition to unions or unionism. From persojial ob.servallon I would say most 
of the opposition has been to tlie way it has been applied, ratlier than to the 
organization itself. 

Comniisslonm- 0’( 'on np:i.i.. You nia; a man of alTalrs, because you are tlie 
general superintendent of a large business lioiise employing thousands of 
workmen and liave given thought, undoubtedly, to their welfare aud given 
thought to the Intere.st of tlie pul>llc, and must recognize that there has been 
and is an unrest; an industrial unrest, and tliat we luive strikes, we have 
lockouts, and all sorts of things going on oecaslonally now and then. In Chicago 
this morning I read of a large numlier, sixteen or seventeen thousand, of car¬ 
penters going on strike, and It Is an evidence of some industrial unrest. Now, 
I do not think all of us feel that all unrest is Justified, but that there is .some 
of It that is for tlie goiid of the community. Now, In your opinion, wlmt is 
the cause of industrial unrest, that unrest which does not make for progress? 

Mr. O'Hekn. Well, I would have no rigid to express an opinion aside from 
our own Industry. As a matter of fact, I liuve been so busy on this end of 
it that I have not been able to study outside conditions. For instance, on the 
strike condition that exists here locally to-day I could md tell the cause 
of It, not because I am not Interested In It, but liecause I am too busy to 
follow It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I lake It for granted that where there are a 
large number of people employed, as In the case of your company, there is some 
Industrial unrest; what is the cause of that? 

Mr. O’Uebn. There Is a natural amliition inherent In every man to do bet¬ 
ter, and better bus condition. I do not believe there is any man, not excepting 
an.v one of us, who has not at some time in his life felt that he was not making 
progress fast enougli, and tliat is posslldy ns hard for lilin to work out ns for 
ns. I have b*“en interested in the company, and In working up from the ranks 
any success I have achieved has Ix'en from the help of those men, and any 
success that I will acliieve In tlie future will be from their cooperation, and 
I have been Interested in trying to .solve the.se problems, and I do not know of 
any general expression I can give in regard to that, except this: That we have 
to meet each case individually, whether it is the individual, the gang, or the 
organization. I do not know of anything I can say that will contribute to 
remedying this general unrest. I do not think, however, in our business, that 
there lias been a time that tliere has been less discontent than now. 

We have no discontent in any of the divisions of our plant, and that is 
marked at this time of the year whore men are employed like ours; they are 
engageil in Indoor work, and they have a natural ambition to get out In the 
open and away at this time of the year, and it creates unrest because of that. 
Nearly every spring we have this unrest, but It is not so great this year. In 
the West the desire to get away from the packing houses and get outdoors la 
very strong, and the men take advantage of that desire and go out and work 
in the wheat fields, as in Omaha, where they can go to the country and raise 
vegetables and things of that kind. That is to some extent industrial unrest, 
because it disturbs conditions and we linve to get in a new iot of men and 
break them in; but we have not experienced that this year. 

Commissioner O’Connjli. This commission is trying to seek, as instructed 
by Congress, the causes of Industrial unrest and make some recommendation; 
and it is only by the enlightening opinions of men who have had to do with 
labor, from men who have to do with capital, with men who have to do with 
big things; it only by the accumulated, joint opinions of men of that kind 
that w’e can effry out these instructions. Now, have you given any thought 
as to what could be done, what machinery might be created that would be 
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at tlie service of the employer and tlie emiiloyee to prevent this holllnt! over, 
or great dlsturhiiuces, not among organizations particularly, hut Just the boil¬ 
ing over of people in utter Indifference to things, a rioting, lilowing up, and 
general turmoil, those general disturbances that come \villi*iit rhyme or 
reason. Can you suggest to us any plan or machinery to remedy that? 

Mr. O’llEBN. I have gheii that a lot of thought, and I will exlain why. It 
is obvious tliat the success of any man tuust ni'cessarily come from continuous 
and harmonious operation, and the only thing I can suggest is what we try 
to follow—that is, to anticipate, if you can, tlie t'lsding of the iiu'ii and tlie 
local conditions and remedy the local conditions wliere possible. We endeavor 
to make the w’ork us easy as we can, consistent witli tlie class of work we 
are doing. In other words, if there is aiiytliiiig liiliorloiis or liard aliout it, 
tliere is always some one to devise soinetliing tliat may lielp out on that, and 
we never hesitate to put it in, wliether it saves us a man or not. We feel 
this w'ay: Tliat in sacliig that man that niiicli liard lalior we are getting that 
much more eliiciency out of tliat man and in additiun to tliat we liiive a man 
satisfied. In other words, tliat man may not do any more work there, but 
Ills mind is active, and he can study work along otlior linc.s. 

Acting Cliairmaii Lunnon. At this point tlie commission will stand ad¬ 
journed until this afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Wliereiipon tlie coniini.sslon, at 12..'id o’l lock p. m., on tills Friday, April Hi, 
191.5, adjourned for tlie recess tiiilil 2 o'clock on the same day, tlien to recon¬ 
vene at the same place.) 


AFTKaxOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

Acting Olialriuan Lennon. Mr. (I'ilern, plensi- resume the stand. Commis¬ 
sioner O’Coiinell wlslies to ask you some (inestions. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN E. O’HERN—Continued. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEt.t.. Mr. O'llern, we found in our investigations in lieiir- 
Ings held througliout tlie country, tliat a great amount of comiilnlnts arose 
lieciiuse of tlie irrc-gularlty of employment, and I take it from your testimony 
this morning tliat tliere is a great amount of casual or temporary employment 
connectc'd witli your liiisiness. Mr. Armour said tliey Inid given consideralile 
thought to minimizing tliat, citing the fact that the first tliree days of the week 
W’ere the important or Inisy days, and tliat as yet tliey had not solved tliat 
proposition. Will you lie kind enougli to give tlie commi.sslon tlie benefit of the 
tliouglit you liave given to the matter of legulatlng employment? 

Mr. O’Her.n. We liave endeavored at sucli times as we can in tlie year to ad¬ 
just the gang, and establish, as I told you a while ago, wliiit would be a 
minimum wage. Wliile tlie buying is all done practically from noon on Monday 
until Thursday, tlie work continues in tliose irregular gangs—tliat is, where 
tlie employment is Irreguiar—from Monday noon until Saturday, and we aim 
to .spread that work over that period of time. It is Imposslhle, on account of 
the Government regulations, as well as it would he on account of the fact tliat 
we would destroy tlie ellicienty of tlie men to work them overtime, to try to 
take care of tlie business in the first two or three days of the week, or even 
try to take care of tlie excessive recedpts on spc'clal days; and for that reason 
we endeavor to distribute the purchases of three days tlirougliout the work of 
five clays and sometimes further, but we aim to make the minimum four days. 
Now, In arriving at some means in taking care of tlie gang and ecjualizlng tliat 
labor, we have to arrange, wherever practicable and where the men are willing, 
that whenever we see tlie receipts becoming light, to move the men Into other 
departments wliere there is more work and there is an opportunity for the men 
making lower wages to earn more money. In the manufacturing departments 
we have tried, even though it is of a seasonal character—we have tried to 
shape up our organization so as to confine It to an actual 10-hour working day. 
There may be a little dc'vlatlon from that, but we endeavor as far as possible 
to take care of It in that manner. 

It Is a big problem. The stock yards being a public market where the stock 
raiser and the farmer can send their stock and find a market for it on the day 
of its arrival. It is necessary for the packers to take up the quantity of stock 
that arrives on the market every day, and it is impossible for us to organize 
to meet that condition; we have no known method, of doing it now. 
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In South America they go out on the plains and buy up 5,000 cattle at a time 
ami drive them Into the r>en.s ami kill S(N) or 1,000 a day, and the working day 
under tlio.se coialitlon.s is uniform, wllli that iiio<le of doing the business. 

Commissioner O’Onnell. Then the reason for the large amount of work on 
certain days is on account of the buying conditions? 

Mr. O’Hern. Yes, .sir; the recelpt.s are heavier, 

Comnds.sionor O’Oonnkij.. Does the fact that Sunday is a day of idleness 
account for tlie fact that there are larger receipts on Monday? 

Mr. C’llKUN. the live-stock raiser and the farmer have gotten wise to the 
fact, from (‘xporh'mn*. tliat the packers will pay bettor prices for their stock if 
they get it at a certain time; for instance, shipments that arrive in the early 
part of the week so that liiey can he dresst'd out to arrive in the eastern 
markets on Thursday or Friday command higher r)ric‘es, and accordingly the 
rtveipts of cattle and live stock are heavl<*r on the lirst <lays of the week. 

(^»lnmIssi<>nel• ()’(’onnki,j.. Mr. Konimdy in his statement yesterday, told 
about tin* existence of a number of building and loan associations and fraternal 
organizations among the various nuthuialllles. D<k‘s tlie company in any way 
(‘ncourago the organization of sucli associations and give them free access to the 
men and allow them to issue propaganda among the workmen? 

Mr. OtlKKN. The building and loan ass<K'iutloris, and organizations of that 
character, do not work tliroiigli t!»e iiu'ii in tlie packing houses, but as a rule 
tlinmgh their homes; they visit the homes of the men in the evening. The 
banks tluit have savings accounts there endeavor to meet those men during the 
time they are off of work, sometimes visiting them during the noon hour. They 
make arrangement to nuvt a few eacli day that way, or make appointment to 
meet them in the evening. 

C'onunissloner O’Connhll. Are the ollieials of the company intereste<l in any 
way in tlieso associations, or the company Itself? 

Mr. OTIkrn. No, sir; excet)t to Iiuhae the men to become members of it. 
W<‘ recognize' the fact that the more rosponsil)le a man lavomes the more in¬ 
terested he is In the buslm'ss and the better employee he Is going 1o make. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Are yam interested in any way in the organiza¬ 
tion of fraternal organizations among the men? 

Mr. OTTkrn. \Ye are not, except in a few of the plants a number of the 
einploycH^s liave some little organization like a death-benefit fund. T believe 
we have in five or six of the plants wliere the boys, two or three hundred of 
tliem, have gone Into that phm and given tlie money to the widows, hut beyond 
that we have nothing that I know of; we have nothing In the way of a benefit 
plan outside of that. 

Conimissiom'r O’CkiNNEi.T.. Are the men who are leaders of the different 
nathmnlities lookisl to to bring their particular countrymen to the plants? 

Mr. O’Hern. No; we ratluT discourage that; we would ratlier k<H'p the 
nationnlltle.s mlxe<l. We find the best men we can get arc those that readily 
acquire English. Wo liave not attempted to make up organizations or gangs in 
one nationality, because we find they will not learn the ways of the American 
people or the ways around our plant and will not take the Interest in the work 
that they would if there wore a few English people among them. They work 
better if tliey have an opportunity to watch otiiers do the work well and listen 
to them talk, than If they are among their own nationalities. 

Commis-sloner O’Oonnet.l. Are there any gangs or organizations in which 
•.they speak only their own language? 

Mr. O’Hern. No; I do not know of any; we would try to change it if there 
were. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Are there foremen employed on the ground that 
they only speak the language of certain of the men, for Instance? 

Mr. O’Hern. No; we wouhl endeavor to have an Interiiroter as one of the 
subbosses; we never encourage a gang of that cliaracter and we do not en¬ 
courage Interpreters. 

Commissioner O'Conneix. Have you had cases come to your notice where 
men complained because certain foremen would not employ them unless such 
foreman was In some way compensatefl for the employment? 

Mr. O’Hern. We have run across that occasionally; wlienever we have we 
investigated It; I do not believe we ever had but one or two instances in 10 or 
15 years, that I have In mind, where that has occurred, and that foreman waa 
Immediately dlsdArged. We have little of it, because such steps are taken, 
when we find that condition, that no man wants to take a chance. If it is 
going on, we do not know it; we do not wink at it, by any means. 
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Acting Chairman Lennon. Mr. O’Hern, I nskeil the question (his morninj' us 
to the possibility of young men entering your plant and going from one skilled 
or semiskilled department to anotlier until they thorougldy learned the laisi- 
ness .so that if that was destroyinl and they tmd to go aomewtiere else. tl\ey 
could go into tlmt Industry in some other city and feed sure tlie.v could till the 
job almost anywhere. Now, you ought to be in a position to know whether or 
not such a development exists. 

Mr. O’Hekn. It does; so fur as the work of butchering Is concerned, it Is 
Iiractlcaliy uniform at all jsilnts, with the possible ex<'eption of the koslier 
st.tle of dressing, btit that Is uniform at all plants where it is done. I mention 
tliai because at some of the plants the men not familiar with (he koslier style 
would not know how we are doing It here; but, beyond tlmt. every bit of the 
work the men are doing at this plant Is practically duplicated at tlie other 
plants. I think that is obvious to everyone why that is ms'essary. Siding at 
a long distance away, we can not know how the work is lieing dont' uidess we 
know how It is performed; we must know the methods of opt'rntlon In order 
io have it uniform. The only way we can establlsli iiniforniity in the product 
Is by uniformity In the method of handling or (he operation. 

Commissioner (Jauket.son. Iteferring to the kosher fiaun, docs tlmt retiuiro 
racial lltness? 

Jlr. O’Hebn. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakukt.son. On the part of the man performing it? 

Mr. O’Heun. Yes; we liave to hire a rablit Io take care of that work. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. How is he comiiensated7 

Mr. O’Hekn. Sometimes he is paid so much a week and sometimes so much 
a iiiece. 1 can not say what tlie figures are now. 1 tidnk, in New York it is 
piecework; in Chicago, I believe lie gets so much a wis-k. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.t,. 'What is tlie sitecilic amount? 

Mr. O'Hebn. I could not say for certain, but I rather imagine it is $20 or $25 
a wtsik; of course, it depends on the amount he is doing, in some plai’cs, you 
must bear in mind, that we only have 8 or 10 cattle a week, in which event 
die wages would not lie anytliing like that. If we were doing kosher wtirk 
continuously, I think we would pay (lie man $20 or $25 per week, but It would 
all depend upon the number of hours lie Is engaged. He only comes on tlie 
.lob when they are killing and dressing cattle koslier'style and leaves linme- 
diately when that Is done; he has no other duties to perform. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. As to the living conditions in tlie stoi'kyards ills- 
trlet, are the streets properly sewered? 

Mr. O’ilEKN. The sewers and streets in the stockyards district are ns good as 
any place In the city. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. And have the same water supply? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Yes. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. And the school facilities, are they considered as 
good as In other parts of tlie city? 

Mr. O’Hebn. I thing they arc ftilly ns good; I do not think there Is any 
question about It, On that point, I would like to say something bd-aust; Mr. 
Kenneily’s statement yesterday may leave a wrong Impression, which I do not 
think he Intended to leave. I do not think there is a class of industrial workers 
any place In the world where they are living under any better conditions. I 
say that because I have lived there for 10 years; I lived there while I was in 
the work until I left the city. There Is one portion of that wlilch Is entirely 
a dry district, and that Is the district on tlie east side of the stockyards dis¬ 
trict. It Is possibly true that not 25 per cent of the working people that are now 
living In and around the district surrounding the stockyards that are now en¬ 
gaged In working at the packing houses. Twenty-live years ago the men In the 
business were, as .vou heard Mr. Kennedy state, composed mostly of Kngllsh- 
speaklng people and Germans, and to-<lay their sons and daughters are engaged 
In other lines of business. Their parents were able to give them an education 
that fitted them to take up other and better positions. Mr. Armour’s Instruc¬ 
tions to me are to give preference to the sons of the old employees, and I get 
very few of them for the simple reason that those people are able to get an etlu- 
catlon to fit them for a better walk In life. I do not think there Is an Industry 
In the city that has turned out more professional and business men that are 
able to hold their own In any walk of life. I think among the teachers, police¬ 
men, firemen, clergyment, and other professional men, you will find as many 
from this dtstrict as any other district in the city. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. How Is It that a part of that district la dry? 
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Mr. O’Hern. Perhaps, if the iieople voted on it, the saloons would be voted 
In; but Father Downey was down there—perhaps you have heard of him—It 
was bis intluenee that keiit them out. 

Oommlssloner Aishton. As a result of these building and loan associations 
out in the stockyards district, do a good many of Uie employees own their 
own places? 

Mr. O’llEAKN. A large number own their own homes; In fact, (hat is what has 
kept a large number of the old employees that us(?d to work in the plant around 
there—the fact tluit they own their own liomes there. 

I think, if the commission lute the time to look it up, it will find that the 
^jullding and loan associations and the savings accounts In tlie stockyards dis¬ 
trict, as well as the money sent home by express companies to the relatives of 
the employees In the old countries. Indicates very clearly that those people are 
fairly i>ros|)erous. 

Commissioner Aisiiton. As I understand, the receipts of live stock at the 
yards are eoncontratod at about three days in tlie week? 

Mr. O'llEKN. Ye.s, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. The packing houses have no knowledge of what the 
receipts are going to he longer than 24 hours ahead of the actual arrival at the 
yards of (he shipments? 

Mr. O'llKKN. No; and they only have an intimation then. 

Commissioner Aishton. And tlmt Intimation comes from the word the rail¬ 
road companies give as to the number of cars they arc bringing in? 

Mr. O'liKUN. That Is the only Information wo have. 

Commls.sloner Aishton. Those shipments are governed by the business sense 
of the farmer or stiK’k raiser in tlie country? 

Mr. OTlEiiN, Yes, sir. 

Coimnlssloner Aishton. And It may he affected by weather conditions, and 
snowstorms might result In holding the stock over until another day? 

Mr. O'llERN. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Aishton. And muddy roads might induence It. or the condition 
of the feed lot might determine whether or not the farmer would ship his 
stock? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Aishton: So that really the packer only has an indication 
for about 24 hours lieforehand of what material he Is going to have for his 
plant to manufacture? 

Mr. O’Hebn. Y'es, sir; that Is true, and probably a little more explanation on 
that subject would lie this: The packer does not buy direct from the stock raiser 
or the farmer. He neither dirivts nor controls the suiiply; he has no way of 
advising the farmer or stock raiser when to ship; he buys on the market ordi¬ 
narily tlirough a commission man. 

Commissioner Aishton. So that the packer has no direct Influence on the 
movement of live stwk, and that, in a measure, Is responsible for the casual 
nature of part of your employment? 

Mr. O’Hkhn, Yea, sir. The only difference there will be there will be the 
seasonal Influeni’C that will come like the cattle being prepared and gotten 
ready for the market when the grass season Is over and the hogs being marketed 
when tlie farmer thinks they have fed long enough, so there Is that seasonal 
influence twice a year on hogs and once a year on cattle. And the same la true 
In the canning department; that Is, the canning follows the cattle. 

Acting Chairman Lennon, la there anything further you desire to submit, 
Mr. O’Hern, which you have not submitted? 

Mr. O’Hebn, I do not know of anything. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That will be all, then, Mr. O’Hern; we thank you 
for your attendance. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. BENKIS lAHE. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What Is yonr name, please? 

Mr. Lane. Dennis I.nno. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Lane. 532 West Forty-third Place, 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What is your business, Mr. Lane? 

Mr. Lane. I am general organizer for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Worlf^rs of Nortli America. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. You have heard considerable of the testimony In 
regard to the conditions existing In the stockyards; are you familiar with those 
conditions? ' 
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Mr. I.ANK. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. .Tust tell us your exporlonoe la your own way as 
to conditions in the stockyards? 

Mr. Lane. There was some discussion here In regard to pajlng four tlays’ 
guaranteed time, and in justice to the packers the men employed, some three 
years ago—there was an agitation going on in the stockyards for organiztitlon. 
and Swift & Co. inaugurated tills plan of paying four days to all einiiloyees, 
all laboring men, all workers, working by tlie hour, to head off tliese men from 
getting into the organization. That did not stop tliem all, and .some of the men 
went in; and then the superintendent and the foremen of Swift & (to. had In- 
tlmhiated a great many men into sending in a written resignation of llieir 
membership in tlie union in order to retain their iiositlon. They furtlier de¬ 
manded of some of the men to Iiand over their cards or he dls-:har(red. That 
was In Swift & Co., Morris & Co., and the National I’acking Co. the Hummonii 
braucli. 

As Sir. OTIern has stateii here, in regard to the percentage of the lOnglish- 
siieaklng people in the different packing centers, wldie Ciiicago showed a less 
IKircentuge tlian some of tiie Western cities, .Swift & Co. gave tlds four days’ 
time in all their packing centers, while the otlier packers did not give it, and 
it createtl an unrest in St. J<r>, Omaha, and Sioux City, and during (lie years 
of 1012 and 1913 tliey had uprisings and labor troubles tliere, and to quiet things 
the packers made it uniform in ail those iilants, giving four days' time; Iml 
it is not given in Chicago only at Swifts and tlie ilatiunonil Co. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. They are not now giving it? 

Mr. Lane. Not up to now, ns far as I understand. 

Acting Clmirnian I.ennon. Are the otlier plants giving it? 

Mr. I.ANE. No; Just Swift & Co. 

In regard to lilring men, it is very often—in the warm season, summer time, 
when tilings are busy on the outside—it is dlllicnlt to get labor to do some 
of tlie work to he done in the offal department, and very often men are hired 
and brought into some of these plants; I have In mind Swift & Co. particularly, 
where 1 have seen men hrouglit in there and tlielr coats and huts taken from 
them, and wlien tliey saw tlie work tliey were to lie placed at tliey refused to 
go to work and wauled to get out, and in many eusi's 1 have seen tlie poliotunen 
that brought them up follow tliem out beating tliera over ttie backs with clulis 
because lliey refused to work on tlie jobs tliey were asked to work at. 

Commissioner tl'CoNNEi.r,, Was tliat in tlie Armour plants? 

Mr, I.ANE. No; in the Swift plant. I never saw tliat In Armour’s. 

Comralssloiier Aishton. What date was it you saw this beating of tlie men? 

Mr. Lane. I could not give you tlie exuet year, liiit it was along In lOO.'i and 
10(K!, and later than that In the Hammond plant—in 1907 or 1908. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. How does the pay for that work compare wllh 
other work In the plants? 

Mr. Lane. Well, previous to the strike that labor was paid $1.8.'?, and after 
tlie strike tiiey were reiluced, some of iiieni, as iow ns to $l..'i9, 19 cents an hour. 
Tliey use<l the system of laying oft the men and hiring others in their places 
at reduced wages; that is, in the common labor. For instance, a man is get¬ 
ting .jil.Sii on a Job and they do not come out flat-footed and tell liim that his 
wages will be reducgil, but they lay him off for no reason other timn a slack 
In business, and possibly tlic next day there will be some one el.se in Ids place 
at a reduction of from a cent and a half to two cents an hour. 

In regard to the sisitter system which is employed there, it Is a fact that 
there are spotters employed by the packers, ns some of our men Investigated 
advertisements from agencies here to work In the packing plants and were told 
they would receive a regular wage from the agency and whatever employment 
they were put at In the packing houses, to take it and draw their pay there Just 
the same as It they were working Individually for a firm, and to make u report 
to no one but the agency; that was here on Dearborn Street. I myself became 
fairly well acquainted with several of these so-called sfiotters and have met 
them In various parts of the country; I have met them In Fort Worth, and I 
have met them In St. Ixmis, and 1 have met them in Omaha, and they would 
go in there and go to work through orders from the office, and possibly take a 
Job squeegeeing the floors in the killing gang, or possibly out on the railroad 
watching the cars, and they were to report all information in regard to anyone 
^longing to labor unions to headquarters, and orders were Issued from there 
to discharge him for cause. That Is also supported by our organliatlon fur¬ 
nishing a blacklist after the strike of 1904. There are competent, skilled 
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raachlnlcs kept out since then and denied employment, and in instances where 
they have got empioyment under assumed names they have been discharged 
when it was discovered tiiey ha(i been empioyed by the companies they were 
formeriy employed by. 

Acting Clialrman Lknnon. Have you ever seen any such list of names? 

Mr. Lank. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Wliat evidence have tiie men given you that they 
were blacklisted because of their connection wllli tlie strike? Wliat liave they 
said to yon that convinces you it was a fact? 

Mr. Lane. It comes to us in roundabout ways tlirough tlie foremen. 

Another problem tliat is a very .serious matter there in regard to unrest is 
tlie dlscliarge or laying off of good competent men becau.se they are Inclltied 
to be men that would .speak for their rights at tlme.s when some employee that 
had formerly been emjiloyed tis a strlkehrealier wanted a position and one 
of these other men would have to make wa.v for him, and In many cases a 
white man would be laid off and a negro put in his jilace. There are many 
positions where there are two or more men working at some task, such as 
chopping hogs on a block on the cutting floor, and they will put a big burly 
negro on one side and ii white man on the other, and let them battle it out for 
supremacy; that Is their method of arriving at elficiency. 

In several Instances women of foreign birth liave taken the places of men 
In work that I consider untit for any woman to perform, such ns is termed In 
Slacking town ns working In “ gut shanties,” i leauing cases and washing beef, 
and trimming meat In sausage rooms, and sui-li as that. That Is work that 
was formerly done by nien. and they are gradually putting women at that work 
at less wages. 

Acting Olinirman Lennon. What do > on know about the wages paid out 
there? Do yon know what the wages are accurately? 

Mr. Lane. I could give It approximately what they range; they range any¬ 
where from 15 cents an hour to .50 cents. 

Acting Ohalrinan Lennon. Tou would not know what iiroportlon received the 
higher wages, would you? 

Mr. I.ANE. I would approximately say that there is less than one-half of 1 
Iior cent drawing 50 cents an hour. 

Acting Ohairman I.knnon. And drawing 20 cents an hour or more, what pro¬ 
portion would you say? 

Mr. Lane. Well, 20 cents an hour or more, I would say 50 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Have you ever known of the companies undertak¬ 
ing to sixuro employees otherwise than has been testified here; that Is, that 
they get them practically at the plant? Dhl you ever know of them sending 
to lOurope or sending to New York or using employment agencies? 

Mr. Lane. Why, not since the strike of 1004 I don't. During that time 
they did. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. During that time there were men Imported here, 
during the strike? 

Mr. Lane. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Has that been done since that time that you 
know of? 

Mr. Lane. Since that time I do not know of any. 

Acting Chulrmiin Lennon. To your knowledge, have wages lncrea.se<l or de¬ 
creased since the strike of 100-1? 

Mr. Lank. They have practically decrea.sed. 

Acting Chairman Lenno.n. Tell us ahoiit It. 

Mr. Lane. Previous to the strike of 1904 common labor received a minimum 
of 18i cents an hour. There are men working In the yards to-day doing the 
same work at as low as 15 or 10 cents an hour. Skilled mechanics are to-day 
receiving the same wages per hour, but they have split up the work to such 
an extent that it is practically two men doing the work that was formerly done 
by three. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. Is there any other matter, Mr. Lane, that you 
want to submit? 

Mr. Lane. That Is about all. 

Commissioner Aishton. Are you actually engaged by any packer now, Mr. 
Lane? 

Mr. Lane. No, ^ 

Commissioner Aishton. What was the date of your last employment? 

Mr. 1-ANE. February 24, 1918. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That will be all, Mr. Lane; you will be excused. 
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EXHIBITS. 


KENNEDY EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

The standard of Uvinji in the stwkyards district rise and fall with Die scale 
of wages paid In the packing industry. It Is a <'onsei vativo estlinate Ut state 
that no per cent of all the male employees in llie packing liulustry are paid 
$10 per week or less, and tiiat over 00 p(‘r cent of all the women emi)loyees In 
the packing industry are paid $0 per we(*k or loss. Our family hmlgets i)rove 
conclusively that no ordinary workingman can support a family ilecently on 
$10 a week in Chicago. Wo kno\v It is extremely difficult for any woman to 
live decently on $0 )>er wei*k in Chicago. Therefore these low wages mean a 
low stamlard of living for thousands of families in the stockyards district. 
Our studies have shown tliat an inadequate income for the head of tlie family 
means that boarders will lie taken in to help pay the remt, ami this generally 
means overcrowding and lack of family junvacy. When the income (»f the head 
of the family is too low there is strong economic pressure to send the wife out 
to work in the packing house, factory, and elsewhere, wlule the children are 
sent to work as soon as they become 14 years of age. Even witli the income 
tluKS derived from bourder.s ami the labor of tlie wife and chihiren It Is some¬ 
times Impossible to fetnl, elotiie, am! educate the family decently. 

When an Industry, such as the Chicago packing Industry, pays its workers 
such low Wages tlmt It is almost linp<issible for them to maintain a decent 
American standard of living, llie community as a whole Is bound to suffer. 

Instead of strong, vigorous, well-educated chihiren being reared for our 
future citizenship, we are certain to get a group vvlio are weak physically and 
woefully undereducated. An imne<essary bunlen is put ui>on our nmniclpal, 
State, and charitable Institutions, for when the wages are insufflclenl to caie 
for the family properly, resort must be made to charitable and State institu¬ 
tions. It is not surprising to learn in this connection that one of the busiest 
brunch ofllces of the Unittnl CUmrilies is found in the heart of the stockyards 
district, nor Is it surprising that of ail the deaths of adufts in the stockyards 
district 31 per cent are from luherculosis. In a word, abnormally low wages 
lead inevitably to bad liouslng, undernourishment, excessive use of alcoholic 
stimulants, cldld labor, unm'cessury disease, and many other evils which put 
a serious burden on the community as a whole. 

CONDITIONS IlECOMINQ WOKSE. 

The wages of the unskilled workers in the packing industry are not only 
extremely low, but judged by tlieir actual purchasing p(»wer they are fully 20 
per cent lower to-duy tlmu they were In 1903. Thus, wage conditions are not 
only bad, but they are becoming progressively worse. 

Since, as we have shown above, abnormally Uav wng<*s In any industry ore 
not only a mutter of concern to the employers and the employees, but also to 
the community as a w'hole, the question arises, Wlmt can a community do in 
such a case to insure that every worker sliould get at least a living wage? 
Perhai^ there Is no single simple solution of tills problem, but the following 
possibilities are offereil for wluit they may lie worth: 

(1) The State may tix u minimum wage for all the tvorkers In the imlustry. 
In doing this the State would simply be exercising Its police power In a matter 
quite as vital to tlie community as many others which are already umler State 
regulation. ^ ' 

It was found, for example, that if the packing companies were allowed to 
conduct their slaughtering and meat-packing business as they saw fit, the 
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heitllh of the consumers of meat t)ii>iliKts would bo endangered by Insanitary 
conditions In the imcklng houses. Ttierefore the (iovcrnmont e.stubllshed mini¬ 
mum sanitary regulations which must be observed l>y every packing company 
and It employs a large staff of Inspiwtors to see that tiiese regulations are com- 
plletl with. Few people question tlie necessity and value of Government regula¬ 
tion in the i)fi<klng industry and Government insi»ection of meat products in 
.order to protect tlie consumers. In our opinion, it Is quite as important to the 
weltnre of the coinmunlty that the rather Ignorant unorganized Immigrants 
emidoyed In such indusirles ns tlie packing busln<»sa should receive enough 
wages to buy nourlsliiiig food as that the food should be tit to eat when tiiey 
get It. Our statistics regarding wages and the cost of living In the stockyards 
district sliow that it Is just as necessary for the Government to protect tlie 
workers In their dealings ns wage earners with the packing companies as It 
has biH'n to protect the consumers. It Is hardly the place here to discuss in 
dolall the metlioils by which a mitdmuni-wage law might be put Into practical 
operation. Such laws are already in operation in Australia and England, and 
.State ciatimlssions have lH>eii studying the question in Massachusetts, Wiscon¬ 
sin, ami Aliitiiesola. If the doKiralillity of sui'h legislation is once geiierailv' 
recognized, ways and meaus can soon be fouud to put It Into operation. 


nOIUlE OF IDLE woukeks. 

<21 One of the reasons that wages are so low In the packing Industry Is 
that there Is always a horde of iiile ivorkei's waiting at the employment oiiices 
of the packers for Jobs. If some of the workers in this district‘could be di¬ 
verted to other places where there Is a gi'eater demand for their labor. It Is 
probable that the wages would be somewhat higher. Therefore, If a State 
or municipal employment bureau were established in the stockyards district, 
whltdt would acquaint the workers there with opportunities to secure em¬ 
ployment elsewhere, the surplus supply of lalmr might be somewhat reduced. 

(8) There was a tendency for wages to Increase In the packing houses up 
to the year 1904 when the great strike took place which destroyed the work¬ 
ers' union. Therefore It seems probable that if the workers In the packing 
houses of Chicago and other cities coidd l>e reorgitnlzed they might be able 
to raise wages at least as rapidly ns the Increase in the cost of living. What 
could be more significant timn the fact that Inuuediately after the strike of 
1904 was lost and the power of the union broken the wn^s of the poor labor¬ 
ers who were getting 16 to 20 cents per hour were generally reduced 1 or 2 
cents per hour. 

It should not lie forgotten, moreover, that a trade-union Is not only an organi¬ 
zation for raising wages and Improving working conditions, but that It fre¬ 
quently does a splendid educational work, especially among the newly arrived 
Immigrants. There can he no question that a well-conducted trade-union 
would be of tremendous value to tin' community In helping to assimilate the 
thousands of newly aiTiveil I.ithuanlans, Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, and other 
natlonnllttes that are coming to this district. 

Although the butcher workmen’s union was practically destroved In the 
great strike of 1904, traces of Its good inlUience are foun’d in tiie'stockvards 
d^trict oven to-day. 

* I'ACT ft'l.r, OF JUKANIXC. 

It Is a significant fact that practically every student of social conditions 
In the stock.vards district up to the time when the union was destroyed praised 
the work that it was doing for the employees and the community. Prof. John 
rommons, for example, writes In his work on Trade-Unionism and Labor 
Problems (pp. 233): “ Perhaps the most remarkable gain secured by the cattle 
butchers’ union, and one that was shared by all the others, was the adoption 
of regular hours of work • • * . It was nearly two years after the union 
was organized before It felt strong enough to take up this matter. A strike 
was threatened, but finally a conference was secured with a leading packer. 
The union spokesman told him of these hardships (due to extremely Irregu¬ 
lar hours) comparing their position with his own. In that they never knew 
beforehand when their work wonld begin or be done, when be could finish 
up his day’s work and go home. The packers only replied that he had never 
known that sucl^pondltlons had existed. Prom the date of that Interview, al- 
thongh no promwes were made, overtime has beea established fitr the cattle 
butchers In all the establishments • * That a onion bad to be organ- 
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teed and threaten a strike In order that the owner of the business might learn 
of conditions which his own coiisiclence promptly disapproved, la a fact full 
of meaning for all who are disturbed by the modern nnrest of Inlmr.” 

Tlie question may be raised whether a trade-unton would l)e necessary or 
desirable In the packing Industry providing our first two suggestions were 
acted upon, viz, the fixing of a minimum wage by the State and the estab¬ 
lishment of a State or iminiclpal employment bureau in the stockyards dis¬ 
trict Our answer must be strongly In the affirmative. In the first place a 
minimum wage law would be much more likely to be successful if there were 
a strong trade-union among the uorkers to sw that it Is proticrly enforctsl. 
Secondly, tlie trade-unions are a iwwerful agency for the educ-alion of their 
members along civic and social lines and tbis Is especially desirable In indus¬ 
tries such as the packing industry, where large mimbers of Immigrants are 
employed. Thirdly, as was sliowui by Prof. Commons, even when the employ¬ 
ers are kindly disposed they do not always know the conditions uiiiler which 
their employees labor and the grievances which they suffer. The only way 
fin which such grievances can be reilressed Is through the assistance of a pow¬ 
erful labor organization. 

The Chicago packing companies are among tlie most powerful corporations 
In the world. They have practlcidly eliminute<l competition among tbemstdves 
mul pre.sent a milted front lo labor. What pressure can an Individnul worker 
bring upon such powerful coriiorations to redress grievances and to Improve 
eondilions? How can a simple-minded Polish or Idthuaninn peasant be ex- 
lieetiHl to bold his own in iloallng with these tremendous mncIUnes organized 
solely for the muking of profits? On the one hand we find nnllmtled financial 
resources, the liest of business ability and experience; on the other poverty, 
ignorance, and thousands of unorganized Individuals comixdlug fiercely for 
Jobs. Will anyone coidemi that packer and peasant now meet on an equal 
basis? Will anyone contend that the stockyards worker luts a fair chance to 
get tlie full value of Ids labor? Our statistics showing the low and decreus- 
iiig wages In the packing industry are a snlUcient answer to that question. 

The only hope of nnylhlng like a square deal for the workers In the packing 
Industry; the only hojie for an iiKeHigcnt, Indciiendcnt, ami vigorous American 
citizenship in the sPK'kyards district lies In the organization of a iiowerfiil 
trades-union In the packing industry. 

rXEllI'I.OVMKNT nit.VCS IIONVN V .VOES. 

Unemployment undermines the life of the community not only by dragging 
down the general level of wages but by cieutiug a group of casual laborers ulio 
In the course of time do not want to get regular work. There Is a strong tend¬ 
ency for those who cun not find work to hang around saloon-s and to fall Inlo 
habits which undermine them physically and mentally. The problem of unem¬ 
ployment, therefore. Is one of the most serious with which the workers of the 
stockyards district are confronted. 

Unemployment In the packing industry is mainly of three types: First, there 
Is the loss of time from day to day due to the fact that the killing gangs and 
several other departments work irregular hours. For example, a cattle butchbr 
may work 6 hours on Monday, 11 hours on Tuesday, 9 hours on Wednes<lay, 7 
hours on Thursday, 8 hours on Friday, and 3 hours on Saturday. As was sll*»'n 
In Part I the average number of hours per week put in by the members of the 
killing gang ranges between 38 and 40. Second, considerable unemployment is 
caused by seasonal work. In the canning department, for example, there may 
be a great rush of work at one time of the year and practically nothing to do at 
another. Probably the majority of the departments of the packing industry are 
more or less affected by these seasonal fluctuations. Third, Irrespective of th<!se 
causes of unemployment, there Is always an army of unemploy^ In the stock¬ 
yards district ranging from 2,000 to 7,000, many of whom have never been at 
work In the yards at all. 

Obviously, any solution for the problem of unemployment in the packing In¬ 
dustry must recognize the difference between these various kinds of unemploy¬ 
ment Undoubtedly much could be done to eliminate the difficulty In the first 
case If the packers would deliberately attempt to secure regular hours of work 
for their employees in all departments. It is probable that the killing gangs 
could be put on an eight-hour day basis with Saturday half holiday at com¬ 
paratively little additional expense to the companies. It would mean that in 
some cases the stock would have to be kept 12 hours longer thou otherwise. 
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Likewise, In regartl to the second type of imeiiiployment, much could be done 
by the packers to Improve condllions. In some cases at least work could be 
spread more evenly through the year, and regular periods of vacation could be 
established for the emi>loyees. With proper foresight and organization of the 
working force the iierhals of miemploymetit and Insecurity for the workers could 
to a considerable extent he changed into perhals of vacation and recreation. 
As It Is now tlie whole burden of In.securlty of unemployment Is placed upon the 
shoulders of those least able to bear It. In many of the departments the 
workers do not know how many hours they are to be employed from day to day, 
and they don’t know when they will be laid off Indelinltely. All this should be 
changed. If this irregularity of employment Is Inherent In the nature of the 
packing Industry, tlam the industry as a whole should beer the burden, not those 
t\ho are struggling on the margin of subsistence. The system whereby the 
jiackers hire their la-ip by the hour and the day puts the workers in the mo.st 
extreme position of Inseeurlt.v. In one or two cases the companies guarantee 
the workers a miidmmn ananint of employment throughout the year. If some 
such device as this were made utilversid some of the most .serious evils of unem-» 
ployinent wouhl be abolished. 

The third type of uneniiiloyment, that rising from the surplus supply of labor 
In the district, can not be ellminattsl by the action of the packing companies. 
1'lds problem must be solved by the community. 

WOKKI.NO COM)lT10.\S BAD. 

The working coialltlons show the need for more Iborough Inspection and the 
more vigorous enforcement of regulations to jirotect the health and welfare of 
the employees. In many cases, for examiilc, the light ami ventilation are very 
bad. Undoubtedly much of the tuberculosis in the stockyard's district Is due 
lo these bad working conditions. When 31 per cent of all tiie deaths of adults in 
the stockyards district are caused by tuberculosis it is time that the community 
should see that the work places of the.se people are properly lighted and venti¬ 
lated. The .1urls<llction of the Stale d<'pavtment of factory Insiiectlon In regard 
to matters of ventilation, liglit, and sanitation In the packing bouses Is open to 
((Uestlon, but If tbe State departna-nt has not the iK)wer to secure proper condi¬ 
tions there Is no doul)t that the I'’ed<>ral (iovi-rnment can enforce any regulations 
that are reasonable. Some rooms in which the worlters are employed should be 
closeil up altogether, while new windows slioidd be cut in others and systems of 
ventilation funs InstnlhKl. 

In some ca.scs the workers are employed in damp rooms with water dripping 
from the celling. This should not be tolerated, as It could be easily preventetl. 
In other cases the temperature Is needlc.ssly high. 

Slmx) 1906 there has been a considerable Improvement In the packing houses 
III the provision of wash rooms, toilet facilities, and locker rooms. 

I’ractlcally no provision for lunch rooms has been made for the employees 
of the packing Industry, except In the canning department of Company B and 
In the ofHce buihlings. It certainly seems reasonable that the employees who 
spend their working hours amid conditions which are generally disagreeable 
.should at least be permitted to eat their lunches In a clean and sanitary lunch 
room. The probability Is that If the packing comiianies provldeii satisfactory 
iui^h rooms for all the workers In their emjdoy they wouhl actually derive a 
prwit from the Investment. There can be no doubt that If the employees had 
a warm, nourishing lunch served In a sanitary, comfortable lunch room they 
would work more etllclently than they do at present. 

The accompanying photograph* shows a group of packing-house workers 
rushing out to “ Whiskey Point ” at the noon hour, either to eat their lunches 
In saloons or to get palls of beer to take back to their work places. It can 
easily be seen that there Is a great waste In time and energy, not to speak of 
the fact that the workers are not getting anything like the relaxation to which 
they are entitled. Therefore, If we are to look at the matter as a business 
proposition or from the standpoint of decent treatment of the employees, lunch 
rooms should be provided lor the workers In all departments. 

PENSTOX AND INSVBANCE PBACDS. 

In recent years It has been recognlzeil throughout the world of industry 
that the workersi are entitled to nrotectlon against the Insecurity and de¬ 
pendence arising TPom industrial accidents, sickness, and old age. Hence, in 


‘Not printed. 
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Innagurating insurance systems and old-age pensions for their employees, the 
olHclais of four of the leading packing companies have taken a progressive and 
commendable position. But while the recognition of the principle of working- 
men’s Insurance and old-age pensions is a step in the right direction, the plans 
under which these principles have been executed by the packing companies are 
open in some respects to serious criticism. The pension systems, for example, 
which thus far have been established by two of the companies, apply to sala¬ 
ried employees only. If the term “ salaried ” Is given Its general meaning, tlie 
great mass of the workers will be excluded. But it is precisely these workers 
above all others who need the system of old-age pensions; first, because their 
earnings are too small in most cases to permit of their laying aside any sav¬ 
ings for old age, and secondly, because their -work is frequently of such ex- 
Itansting nature that at the age of 50 or 55 they are worn out and thrown on 
the scrap heap. 

Another respect in which the pension schemes are open to criticism Is that 
they are decidedly undemocratic. Although the omplo.voes are coini)elled to 
contribute 3 per cent of their salaries annually, they have practically nothing 
to do with the administration of the funds involved. 

In some respects these pension systems appear to be cleverly devised schemes 
to prevent the more ititelllgetit workers from attemiitlng In any way to bring 
pressure u|)on the companies to advance wages or Imitrove working conditions. 
For example, the provision found In both plans that an emidoyee jnay be dls- 
eharged at any time and his contribution to the pension fund returned to him 
with 4 per cent Itilerest thereon means simply this: If the worker had been 
in the employ of Company A for 18 years and should Join with his fellow 
workers in a strike, he would thereby forfeit all of his rights to a pension, 
'rite companies, of course, nitty well say that if the worker got hack his con¬ 
tributions with Interest he has no ground for complaint If he does lose his 
pension. While there may be some Justice in this point of view, nevertheless 
any schetne which tends to nisdtc the workers more subservient In such In¬ 
dustries us the packing industry, w'here they are already at a decided dlsad- 
vtmtage la bargaining with their employers, can hardly be looked upon as 
lieneficlal from the standpoint of the community. 

The Insurance systems of Companies B, C, and P, especinll,v of the two 
former, are open to some of the criticisms made of the pension schemes men¬ 
tioned above. Tbe iilan of Company D is democratic, Imt the burden falls 
entirely upon the workers. The company make.3 no financial contribution and 
assumes no financial resismsihility. The plans of Companies B and C are un¬ 
democratic, although the workers do theoretically have a voice in the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs. The companies really control the whole matter. The bene¬ 
fits for Industrial accidents are comparatively low, being much smaller, for 
example, than those paid by the International Harvester Co. In similar cases. 

In general, it may be said that while pensif)ns and insurance systems are 
highly desirable. If they are to be of benefit to the workers of the community 
as a whole, the burden must be placed upon the Industry rather than upon 
the workers alone, and the management must be so democratic and tbe pa.v- 
ment of benefits so adjusted that the effort of the workers to maintain thelg- 
standard of living through trade-unions and other organizations will not be 
restricted. 

SPEND I.tlE “PUMPINO KIDNEVS.” 

Anyone who goes through a modern packing house must be struck by the 
extreme division of labor obtaining in most departments. We enumerated in 
Part I the various employees rociuired to sluughb.'r LO-TO cattle In a working day 
of 10 hours. Among the occupations mentioned In this list we find such as 
the following: “ Two shackling cattle,” “ one trimming bruises,” “ one wash¬ 
ing hind shanks,” “one trucking feet,” “one pumping kidneys,” and so on. 
Unquestionably the organization of labor wliich has evolved this high degree 
of specialization Is very efiiclcnt from the purely economic standpoint. But 
here again, as In so many other coses where great economic advantages have 
been galnhd in modern industry, the advantages all go to the employers and 
consumers and the disadvantages are all suffered by the workers. 

When society demands of any worker that he shall spend his life “ shackling 
ca^e,” “ trucking feet ” or “ pumping kidneys,” then society must see to it 
not only that the work Is done under the best possible conditions, but that 
tte workers should receive sufficient compensation and have sufficient leisure 
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to secure for themselves the development and culture wlilch are absolutely 
denied to them In tlielr dally work. 

These specific cases are mentioned here merely to illustrate a condition 
which is widespread not only In the packing Industry but in many other In¬ 
dustries. By the introduction of machinery and the extreme division of labor, 
the day’s labor has beeii made one continuous grind of meaningless drudgery. 
If these workers arc* in»i to iM-come dull and Ri»irill<*.ss as the machines which 
they tend, then something must he done to counteract the effects of their daily 
labor In the iiours wiien tlu^ are outside of the packing house or factory. 

Here we have another iinp<»rf}int reason why a reasonable income must b<^ 
Insured to the unskllle<l workers as well as regularity of employment, with 
regular periods for vacation and lecreation. 

OVEUCUOWDKI)—VA('Ar?T lAM) NEAR. 

Tlie facts pntve coiHluKlvely that housing <on(litions existing in certain 
Bwtions of llie stockyards district are extremely Imd. Altlioiigh there is nuuii 
va<'ant laml witldn 2 or .‘1 miles of the paeking houses, yet the houses liave 
usually been erowdeil togi tlier witli little regard to light, air, and sanitation. 
Most of tlu‘ houses are poorly constructed frame buildings, and In many cases 
adequate t4dU*t faellities an‘ lacking. Probably tbe most serious evil, liowever, 
is that of overcrowded rooms. 

Tbe Iiousing problem in tbe st(K'kynrds district can not be solved completely 
without (U'ullng with tlie housing i»rublem in the whole city of Chicago. 
Buililers shoidd lx* forbiihlen to cover more than 00 per cent of tladr lots 
witli Imildings to be use<l for bousing puriK)ses. Belter inspection is needed 
to enforc(‘ bousing legislation. U Is als(» impm*ative that a hirge number <d‘ .said- 
tar.\. attru<'tiv<‘ dwellings .should be er<M-t('d to be laailed to stockyards’ workers 
at a reasonable cost. It Is unlikely that such lUsellings will l)e CTiVtOfl by 
pri^a^e builders as a Imsinevs investuuau. 'I’he paekers might undertake 
sonu'tldug of this klml in the same way that Krupp & Co., of Kssen, Oernuiny, 
luive ens'ttHl dwtdiings for T.OIMI of tlielr eiuploye<*s and their families. If the 
prl\ate Innlders and the ]>a<'kcrs fall to providi* suitable bousing aceommoda- 
tions the city shoul<l secure the })o\\er from the State legislature to engage 
dlre<*lly in tlie housing inisiness. 

Miitdci]>a) iiousing is <jnile eomiiion in many parts of Kiirope. There is no 
soun<l reason why municipal Iiousing shonl<l not be nndertakcai by American 
citb‘s if Kntlsfa<’t<»ry accominodations for tho workor.s can not be secured in any 
other way. It N just as esscmtial for tbe welfare of the city that its workers 
should he well lionsed as that they shouhl have a juire supply <d‘ water. It 
has Ikmui found that the ^\ater supply can liest be furnislaNl by tbe municipality, 
and it will pr(»bably lie found that in some case's, at haist, tbe solution of the 
housing problem will la* accompllshe<l best through munh ipal ownership. 

Tliere can l>e no question that municipal ownership of tlie laial is desirable, 
since tills Mould give the city complete control over building operations and 
would reseiMO to the vliole eominunlty the unearni'<l iiuTement in land values 
which is created by greovth of population. If tbe city go<‘S into tlie housing 
bu.sliiesK it should own not only the land Imt tbe dwellings which are erected 
umm the land. They coulil be rented to tbe workers at a reas<»nable cost M’ith- 
any fmancial loss to tbe city. There is still plenty of vacant land west of 
Bobey Slre<*t. M hich is l(*ss than a mile from tlie principal packing houses. 

In the old Twenty-ninth wanl tbe den'^ity of iiopulatlon east of Uoboy Street 
was rtH to the acre in IfilO; Avest of U<)bey Stn'et there are Oi square miles of 
hubltahie land with a density of only 3.5 to the aci*e. If a stri'et car line W’ere 
run west from Ashland Avenue on l^'orty-third Street it would opi^n up much 
of this territory to the stockyards workers. Tliere is a splendid opportunity 
to build a garden city for tbe stockyards workers n mile or (wo west of the 
stockyards, providing suitable transportation facilities are offertnl. It would 
seem that tlie packers have a splendid <ipport\inlty to do something toward the 
housing of their workers which would prove to l>e not only extremely beneficial 
to their employees, but also a good business investment for themselves. 

ODORS STU.U mo PROBLEM. 

(kaisidernhle i^ogress has already been made toward the abolition of the 
smoke 1101800^*0 In the stock>ards district. One company has clearly demon¬ 
strated that Its power plant can be operated successfully without polluting the 
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air to^any noticeable extent. Moreover, olfiduls of tbit^ company have stut«Nl 
that thelf smokeless power plant 1ms been runnlnc more cheaply than the one 
which they had before and which was one of the worst “smokers” in the 
stockyards. If the city ordinances are strictly enforctnl, the smoke nuisance, as 
far ns the power houses are eoncorned, cun be n<*arly eliininafc^t. 

IxK'oniotives running into the “yards” pollute the ulr more now than all 
the smokestacks of the packing companies. Any real solution <»f the problem 
must come through the use of oil as fuel or elecfrillcatlon. 

The protilem of offensive odors seems to be little nearer solution to-day than 
ft was 10 years ago. As was stated before, the worst <»f tlu.*>e odors originates 
In the fertilizer department, glue factories, and tank room.s. The c»»mmuiilty 
should demand of the packers either that the.\ find some way of ellrninuting 
these (Mlors or that these departments sliould be moveil some (iistam-e outsi<U‘ 
of tlie city. 

The sloekyards are known as the most dnng('roiis district lor tires in tin' 
whole city. The reasons for this are, lirsi, that very l’<‘w of the Imlhllngs in 
the yards are of lirei)ro(»f construction; sirond, that the warehouses and eohl- 
storage rooms are very nuK'h like vaults, in ^\hk'h it is very dillieull to tight a 
fire; and tinrd, beeause there iievi-r has been an ade<pmte water supi)ly in 
the stockyards district. F'or the proU'ction of the NNorUers and of the firemen 
whose lives are endangered by these eonflagratitins. tlie e<»miminity should <le- 
niand, lirsI, that every new building ereete»l In the stockyards sluudd l)e of 
strictly fircpn>of co!\struction: s<'<*ond. that sprinkler .systems should l)e In¬ 
stalled In tlM‘ eellings of eold-storagt* buildings, warehouses, and other rooms 
where it is <!ttli<aiU to fight tires sueeessfull.\ ; third, that ti hlgh-j)ressure water 
system he installed in the sloekyards «listricl wliich will Insure plenty of water 
at a Idgh pressure in cases (♦f (‘mergency. 

GK'niN(i •inr, moni:y. 

It ntny he asked, Where are the paek<M's to st'euro the money nee<'ssary to 
iuerease wages ami inak(‘ the improvenuatts suggesii-d in this paisT? It may he 
said Ihat wliile the various reroinuiemhilions are highly ilesiiahh'. tliey can n<d 
be put ipi.o uffeet without bankrupting the eoinpaiues. Wllhout an a<-eurale 
knowledge of the proltls tliat iire iKung math' by the dUVerent ]»a( king e»uiii)tini<‘s, 
it is impossibh' to say to what exietit wagt's eaii be raiseil am! Improvaaiients 
made under present conditions. We know, ho\ve\(‘r. that ojv* «>f rlie larg<*st 
cojnjmnies has paiil an annual dividend <*f 7 per (•<“iir to ils sloekliolders for 
several years, besid<'s setting aside a consl«!erahle surplus. 

T1h‘ md profits of this company have averaged about 12 ]>er cent for the last 
five years o?) the eajiital investment. Jt Is probabh‘ that the other conjj>anles 
have earned as large a profit on their iinestments as the one Ju .1 iueuiione<l. 

Tlu^ndore, we have good reason to beluwe that the varmus paekliig com¬ 
panies an* in a ]iositlon to raise tin* wages of their 4‘mp!oj(H'S at least in ju-ojmu-- 
tion to the Increased cost of living, ami to make such iiujinweiaeMs in .sanitary 
and working conditions as have been suggested in this .stmly. 


0 HERN EXHIBIT. 


Tteport of the Nvnte Aimonafion of Chiraoo for month ending }farch 

2S, JiHo. 


IDistrUt47.] 


CLASSIFICATION OF DI9MlS.^F.a PATIENTS. 


Num}>er of old patients. Sfl 

Number of new paltents. 4t 

Total.I;i0 

Numl)er of patients dismissed. 37 

Nomber ofpatitots forwarded. 93 

Nmnljer of nursing calls. 83 

Number of other calls. 181 

Total number of calls.284 


CI-ASRIFICATION OF MSMISSEU PATIENTS—COU. 


Tramferretl to Other dislrk Ih. 2 

Improved and recovered . 25 

1'nimproved. 2 

. 1 

Not found. 1 

Tol. W.S. 1 

ToM.T.9. 1 

To hospitals (designate): 

Florence Crltlendon. 1 

I'sychopathlc Hospital. 1 

Wesley. I 
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Report of the VUUinff Nurse Association of Chicago for month ending March 
25, 1915 —Continued. 


CXAMIFICATION Or D18MI81*BD PATIBNTS—COn. 


CLAN.smCATlON OF NSW PATnBMTS'~0<mtintted. 


Not dismUsed: 

St. Bernards. 

M. R. 

Northwest lUsponsary.. 

Invest, dism. 

Chlc&Ki> LvinK-ln Hospital. 

To other olstrlfts. 

Chicago r'olyclink*. 

Northwest Beiital. 

CLASainCATION OF NEW PATIENTS. 

By sex and age; 

Male. 

Female. 

Not found. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children under 14 years. 

Babies under 2 years. 

Unknown. 

Country of birth: 

United Stales, whlto. 

Ireland. 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

English. 

Others (classify). 


3 

1 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


0 

34 

1 

6 

30 

1 

0 

1 

Ifi 

7 

13 

6 

1 

1 


Industrial nurses: 

Dressings at plant. 68 

Interviews at plant.749 

During month carried on books: 

Waiting—maternity. 6 

Delivered. fi 

Chronic. 8 

Diagnosis: 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary. 4 

Tuberculosis, other diag. 1 

Pregnancy. I 

Abortion. 1 

New bom. 1 

Bronchitis. 4 

“Colds”. 4 

Pneumonia. 1 

Tonsllitis. I 

Grippe. 1 

Insanity. 1 

“Feeding”. 2 

Goitre. 4 

Malnutrition. 1 

Senility. 3 

Minor injuries and contusions. 3 


KVimre, v^luw iieieciivo ttsvLii, ue- 

fective eyes,appendicitis, phlebitis, nasal 
hemorrhage, unknown, suspected tuber¬ 
cular bucllll, others. 

Mart Botes, 

Armour <t* Co. Nurse District. 


Comparative statement of actual packing-house pay-roll figures for the fiscal 
year ending Oct. SI, 19tJf. 


[This includes males and females, adults and minors ] 



Kstlmatexl 
nuinl^r em¬ 
ployed. 

Total pay roll. 

F.quuls per 
employee 
por year. 

Equals per 
emidoypo 
per week. 


8,000 

$4,907,884.02 

$613.48 

111.80 

Kansas City. 

3,400 
l,5r.O 

1,925,157. 74 
990,178.21 

566.21 

642.70 

10.90 

12.36 


1,450 

903,388. 47 

623.03 

11.98 


1,400 

798,678.80 

670.48 

10.97 


900 

.520,847.02 

578.72 

11.13 

St. Joseph. 

710 

451,484.70 

635.89 

12.23 


17,410 

10,503,019.02 

603.31 

11.60 





f^tatenient showing nunihcr and percentage, at various rates, in packing houses. 

(Females—Minors and adults.] 



Chicago. j 

Kansas City, j 

South Omaha. 

St. Louis. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

(»nt. 



2 










264 





98 

12) cents and up. 

, 127 

13 

36 

12 1 

mm 


IHQ 

2 


850 




1 190 

1. 

1 300 










1 Fort Worth, 

1 Sioux City. 

1 St. Joseph. 1 

1 Jersey City. 




Num- ! 

Per ! 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


ber. ! 

1 cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 



i 



■Ullllflll 










4 



12 ) cents and up. 

52 

1 

46 

90 


96 

■HI 

1 ioo 


92 

1 

SO 


1 30 


1 10 

. 









Note.—T he above figures Include both day workers and piece workers. “Under 10 owts” oovwa 
minors between 14 and Id years age, employed at the request of parents or the bureau OK co ari t ie i. 
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Labor statistics—Chicago plant. 

Number male employees_6, 446 

Number female employees_ 854 


Total.7, 300 

Per cent 

Male employees_ 88 

Female employees_ 1'2 

Male employees married--- 60 

Note.—T he above was an actual check made among the employees for one day at the 
packing house. 

Statement showing average number employees, total amount earned, and aver- 
(tffc amount per week for H weeks ending Alar. 6, I91o, and 10 weeks ending 
Ovt. St, lOl.'t—Chicago plant. 

iThis includes males and females, adults and minors.) 

IlOtl KILLING. 


Per cent. 

Female employees married_ J1 

Female employees living home_ 63 

h'emale employees living In boardlus 

houses _ 37 

Per cent employees working 0 months 

or over_ 80 


Period ending Get. 31,1914, 

I'eriod ending Mar. 0,1915. 

Average number of employees. 

Total earned, 10 weeks. 

Average e.tch employee: 

10 weeks. 

1 week. 

1 317 

$32,905.76 

' 94.84 

9.48 

Average number of employees. 

Total earned, 8 weeks. 

Average each employee: 

8 weeks. 

1 week. 

647 

$48,398.56 

88. 48 
11.06 


HOG ( UTTING. 


Average number of employees.. .. 

Total earned, 10 weeks. 

Average each employee: 

1 1 , 

.. 177 ;i Average number of employees. 

... I $17,317,30 j Total earned, 8 weeks. 

j ; Average each employee: 

1 week. 

... i 9. 78 j 1 week. 

CATTLE KILLING. 


Average number of employees. 2^2 i 

Total earned, 10 weeks. S32, HM. 42 |i 

Average each employee: | 

10 weeks. 116.62 

1 week... ll.Wi |j 


Average number of employees.. 

Total earned, H weeks. 

Average each employee: 

S wpek.s. 

1 week. 


237 

123,732. 7H 


126,150?95 


SHKF.P KILLING. 


Average number of employees.. 

Total earned, 10 weeks. 

Average each employee: 

10 weeks. 

I week. 


I 244 Averi^o nnml>cr of employee.. 

f2ib271.44 Tola earned,Kweeks. 

Average each employee: 

107.6K 8 weeks. 

10.77 I week. 


198 

}14,972 34 


CANNING ROOM. 


Average number of employees.. 

Total earned, 10 weeks. 

Average each employee: 

10 weeks. 

1 week. 


800 1 Average number of employees,, 

$94,893.01 jl Total earne<l, 8 weeks. 

)j Average each employee: 

118.62 |j 8 weeks. 

11 . 86 , 1 week. 


626 

$46,449.88 


SAUSAGE ROOM. 


Average number of employees. 435 ’ Average number of employees. 

Total wned, 10 weeks. $44,963.34 j Total earned, 8 weeks. $43,028.99 

Average each employee: 1 Average each employee: 

lOweeks....;.... 103.37 | 8 weeks. 89.90 

1 week. 10.34 I week. 11.34 
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Statement showing average nutnber empIoyei% total amount earned, eio.—Contd. 

CURING DEPARTMENTS. 


Pedoil ending Oct. 31,1914. 

Period ending Mar. C, 1915. 

Average number of employees. 

Total earned, 10 weeks... 

Average each employee: 

371 

$42,009.01 

115.01 

11.50 

Average numlier of employees. 

Total earned, 8 weeks. 

Average each employee: 

473 

$48,733.39 

103.04 
12.88 



■ 



mechanical departmp:nts. 







$81,127.25 

Average each omploveo: 

1: Average each'employee; 











For j>ei liHl oniUn? Oct. 31, 1911, llic caiimn;' inoin avciajjc nuniher of emplojoes wa.s 800, of which 319 
wore loniale, lu' ilts ami iniuois, uml 23 I toys lunhM 21 vc.im. 

For ppi-iofl civlmg Mar o, 191,'>, onf of an u\<“iaRe of 0'20 omplovoes there wore 310 female, adults and 
tnuiois, ami 2.1 ho\s uudci 21 yemn of ui’e 

I'or i>erl()»l emlimf oot 31,1911, the suusaRe depurtmont avor.ifre mmihcr of omployecH wus 135, of which 
there woreanpro\lmatelv lAO females, adults and nunois, and 20 ho\ s, «looi tenders, pic. 

For poilmf emliuR Mar 0.191.), of an a\e''a};oiiumbei of isi en'ployees, l(,5 wore females, adults and min' 
ors, uml 24 hoys, <Loor lomlois, etc. 

Statrmf’iit Ahoiring nnmJu r ttutl . af rnrhiUH nifctt, in pnclhig houses. 


IMales—Minors and adults ] 



Chicago 

KaU' IS Cilv 

.'^oiith Om.aha. 

St. Loui'. 


Xum« 

Per 

Xiiin- 

T*cr 

Nnm- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 


bet. 

cent. 

her. 

ci'nt. 

bei. 

CPUl. 

ber. 

cent. 


94 

I 32 

ra 

1 73 


.3 90 



17^ and Io'sh than 20. 

•1.0.9) 

•V. .{7 

1. Cd 

1'. .80 

5.^1 

,30 60 

574 

4 .5 91 

80 and less than 2.». 

1 090 

23 03 

SOI 

27 76 

612 

43 70 

518 

41 41 

Vi and less than 30. 

739 

10 lli 

5'2S 

17 02 

in 

8 10 

61 

4 91 

80 amUess than -10. 

SIS 

17 

1(>9 

5 1.5 

52 

3 70 

80 

6.38 

40 and up. 

84 

18 

38 

21 

11 

00 

17 

1 39 






1,100 


1,250 










Fort Worth. 

SlonxClty. 

St. Joseph. 

Total. 


Num* 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 


Num* 

Per 


ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 


ber. 

cent. 

Under 17J. 

95 

7.53 

34 

4.00 

13 

1 90 

344 

2 19 

17) and less than 20. 

782 

62.57 

365 

43 00 

314 

46 15 

8.070 

51 17 

20 ami loss than 2r>. 

210 

17.28 

280 

33.00 

232 

34.05 

4.109 

28 12 

25 and less than 30. 

106 

8.50 

94 

11.00 

60 

8 85 

1.701 

10.85 

30 and less than 40. 

34 

2.68 

60 

7.00 

41 

6 05 

m 

6.<» 

40 and up. 

17 

1.39 

17 

2.00 

20 

3 00 

207 

1.32 


1,250 


850 


6S0 

. 

15,680 










Note.—T he above does not Include what mav bo termed "steady-tlme” men, foremen, clerhs or oflloe 
employees, or any portion of ibeexecntiveend oftheorRaiiliution It liicludesold-tline.dlstibledemploveea 
unAt for ordinary physical laboring work at the present time, who are now employed os doormen, janitors, 
and other light occupations. 
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Statement thoiving number of houre worked during four we<k»' suriod, and 
average number of hours per week, and estimated number of men in each 
gang. 


Period Oct. A to 31. Inclusive, 1914. 
A\eraKoper week lor above period. 
rerlo<l Mar. 1 to 27. Inclusive, 1915. 



Hog 

killing. 

Cattle 

UUiug. 

1 Pork 
cutting. 

Sheep 

Ullmg. 


170 

200 

174 

178 


42 5 

50 

43 ' 

44.5 


172 

1K5 

178 

146 


43 

40 

45 

37 


.3.)0 

2S0 

i7ri 

24.5 


1 80 

1 

100 

1 40 

117 


I 2i liours each. 

NoTF. —This statement, docs not include a number of men wlm remain afler “pane time" for the pun^ 
orcleanme up the department, cannK for the priMluct, and douiK such other witrk as mayJ»o required to 
liiiUl up the work in tlie deiiartmont and Joa\e it in condition, ready lo start nest inoininK. 

Dunns both the penod.s alwvo mentioned the quarantine, on account of the hoof-and-moufh hfw 
redricted the receipts of live stock. Rcccipt.s were verv imuntforin. and it was somewliat liaider than 
any <^or tune of tlie year to adjust the tjang to what tve teim good working conditions 

statement showing number of hemrs worked during four v'eeks' period and 
average number of hours tier w<ek in deiiiirlmeiils meiilioind. 


Period Oct. A to 31. inclusive, 1914. 
Averar*' per week for abo\ e }ierio<l 
Period Mar lto27. lUlf) uichisne 



Mechani¬ 

cal 

depart¬ 

ment 

Canning. 

S.iu'-age 

Curing, 


210 

' 2‘<1 

210 

248 


liO 

70 

1.2 

(>2 


210 

202 

217 

274 

.do— 

f)0 

' 50 

62 

68 


Recapitulufion nhoKintf ffttal vvwfxr of ouih- anti foiitnlr rmiilogovn at aU artaor 
phntlH ami hraach houHca (ttr gear /.d/.J. 


rhicapo. 

KansasCitv. 

Bouth Omaha.... 

Ka.st Ht J.nuls. 

Port Worth. 

Sioux t ity. 

South St. Joseph.. 

Tienver. 

Now Yolk. 

Jersey Oitv. 

All branch houses. 


Total.. 


Opei'iting. 

i'MVtilivc, 

Total 

male. 

Total 

lomale. 

Grand 

total. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 



1,000 

l.'iO 

8,150 

1,000 

9,1.50 


srw 

310 

10 

3. un 

310 

3,7.50 



190 

20 

],.590 

170 

1,176 



200 

5 

1,150 

205 

1,65.5 



9.5 

15 

1,315 

165 

1,.510 



40 

5 

8U0 

55 

945 


30 

30 

5 

710 

35 

745 



20 

5 

221) 

2.5 

245 



60 

5 

410 

6 

415 


10 

30 


2.45 

in 

24,5 

2,000 


.3,300 

05 

.5,;«)0 

70 


IS,435 

1,705 

5,.i0.5 

2S5 

21,740 

2,050 

25,790 


Average /totiM irork€d weekty in yi'nr 


40 to 44 hoora. 

45 to 49 hours. 

SO to ."it hours. 

65 to 59 hours. 


PeriTut* 
age of 
em¬ 
ployees. 
.. 4.40 

.. lft.00 
.. 13.30 
.. 13.40 


Percent¬ 
age of* 
em- 

pJov«’4. 

60 to 64 hours. ^ 

66 to 09 hours. 

70 to "4 .. 

75 to 84 bour.a. 


7.80 
3.10 
.80 


Total.. 


ino.oo 


not* -The above was arrived at by takinc the actual -BanK time” worked on the killing gang and the 

avMage'tlS'” »>’«'"M^hTfh^e^la'nlfJSn the eK SCTlant thal7top.s a.s a unit; in other 
It must be what lsrtil?S^‘‘5wig time,'Mhe balance of the men who 

rtay''doblg”S’cKiM wik'^o'^^not be token ome of during the wW hours, and which must be done 
at the Close of work each day. 

No femmes work over 10 hours pet day. 
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Recapitulation of nationality report of all packing-house employees, siwaing 
mitnbvr of employees anil percentaye of each natkmaUty. 


Nationality. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 

City. 

Omaha. 

St. Louis. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Sioux 

City. 

American. 

Irish. 

880 

850 

100 

05 

7<i0 

2,5.50 

80 

225 

1,800 

100 

040 

85 

80 

370 

75 

10 

5 

90 

180 

20 

190 

90 

5 

345 

35 

5 

COO 

215 

30 

16 

6 

65 

80 

15 

5 

180 

115 

En'disli. 

5 



200 

200 

55 

205 

50 

30 

10 

00 

Polhh. 




70 

120 

40 

60 

105 




200 

610 

00 

85 



150 

140 

20 

100 

10 

205 

10 






200 

375 

1.50 





220 

90 

205 

10 




90 






10 

r> 

fiO 

95 



1<‘.U 

270 1 105 

175 

Total. 

8,000 

3,400 1 i,6ro 

1,4.50 

1,400 

900 

Nollonality. 

Si 

Jo>oph. 

Den\or. 

New 

York. 

Jersey 

City. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

American. 

Irish. 

285 

20 

5 

0.5 

25 

105 

15 

5 

105 

20 

3,970 
1,155 
225 
80 
1,405 
3,505 
115 
570 
2,200 
795 
745 
575 
100 
210 
1,190 
100 
90 
70 
1,005 

21.84 
G.35 
1.23 
.44 
7 72 
19.26 
.80 
.3. 1.3 
12 09 
4.37 

4 09 
3.10 

.55 
1.15 
0 54 
.87 
.49 
.38 

5 52 

Emdlsh. 


5 

20 

50 

5 


00 

05 

10 

15 

.50 

05 




15 

10 

140 

5 





5 

20 

45 

55 





10 






Croat fan. 





t'olorc.l. 

25 




Italian. 




Ilo!''!aii. 





Crock. 





Mlscollivncou.s. 

(.5 

1.-. 1 5 

10 

no 

220 1 3.™ 

215 

18,195 

100.00 



Nutf,—T he above stiilempiit iiicKules All mole anil female help al nil packing houses. Miscellaneous 
incluues nil notioanlities not shown above and which individually figure under one-h a lf of 1 per 


RECAriTULaVTION OF CLASSES. 



Number. 

C, 620 
2,006 
4,290 
3,740 
1,480 

Percent. 

Total English speaking.. 

86.38 
11.36 
23 56 
20. GO 
8 .10 

Total Cerman. Bohemian, and Belgian. 

Total Polish and Slovak.?. . 

Total Lithuanian, .kU'trian. and Kusshin. 

Total all other.,,, 

Orand total. 

IS,195 

100.00 
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Recapitulation of nationality report^ ahoxcing percentage of claasca, all packing 

houaca incUulcd. 



Chicago. 

Kansas 

City. 

South 

Omaha. 

St. Louis 

Fort 

Worth. 

Sioux City. 


Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

I'er 

Num* 

T‘er 


her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent 

her. 

(%nt. 

her. 

C.''lit. 

Iwr. 

cent. 

Eu'jllsli speaking. 

2 ,ur» 

26.44 

1,480 

43.52 

5r)0 

35 48 

6.50 

44 8.3 

870 

62 14 

275 

30 56 

(iorman, Bohemian, and 
BelKian. 

fts.-) 

12 31 

200 

5 R8 

370 

23 87 

12'' 

8 62 

110 

7 86 

60 

6 67 

Polish and Slovak. 

2,70(: 

33 75 

29(1 

8 5;j 

32(1 

20 66 

4.3( 

29 66 

61 

4 2(1 

m 

8 89 

L IhuaniODS, Austrians, 
and Russians. 

1,900 

24.6 

1,010 

29.71 

9.5 

6 13 

220 

15 IT 

H'y 

6 07 

295 

32 78 

All other. 

240 

3 00 

420 

12.35 

210 

13 87 

25 

1 72 

27.5 

19 64 

190 

21 10 


8,000 


3,400 


1,.5.50 


1,4.50 


1,40!) 


900 











St. Joseph. 

Denver. 

New York. 

1 

Jersey City 

Total. 


Num¬ 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Ter 

coni 

Num¬ 

ber. 

i'er 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber. 1 

Per 

cent. 

Num¬ 
ber. 1 

Per 

cent. 

English speaking. 

335 

47 18 

90 

40.91 

125 

35.71 

i;«> 

60 47 

! 6,«a) 

.36.38 

(iertnan, Bohemian, and 
Belgian. 

7.5 

10 .56 

65 

20 .55! 


15 71 

20 

9 30 

2 ,Mr, 

11 35 

Polish and Slovak. 

85 

11 97 

10 

4 54| 

6.5 

18 57 

50 

23 26 

4,295 

23.50 

J.ithuanians, Austrians, 

and Russians. 

All other. 

150 

6.5 

21 13 
9.16; 

2.5 

30 

11 36 
13 64 

100' 

5 

28 58 

1.43 

15 

6 97 

3,740 

1,4S0 

20 60 
6 11 

Total. 

710 

1 

220^ 


3.VI 


215 

1 . 

18.19.) 
























CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
WAITERS AND COOKS 





COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Chicago, Ii.i,., Friday, Ayril 16 , 1915 — i y, m. 

Present: Acting Chairman Lennon; Coniinissioncrs Aishton, Unrretson, and 
< I’Connell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRED EBEEING. 

Acting Chairman Lknnon. Oivo your name, please. 

Mr. Kbelino. I’red Ebeling. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What Is your Imsliiess? 

Mr. Ehei.ino. Einuncial secretary and business swretary of the cooks’ union. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Have you followed that business for a number of 
years? 

Mr. Ebelino. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. For lunx many years? 

Mr. Ebei.ino. For about ‘20 years. 

Acting Chairman I.ennon. I understand from Mr. West, who worked up this 
bearing largely, that you have a special matter that you desire to submit to the 
conmdssion regarding something that 1ms to do uitli tlie condition of the 
waiters and the cooks? 

Mr. EuET.tNG. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Will you please proci'ed and tell your story Just 
as you desire to tell It? 

Mr. Ebei.ino. The conditions surrounding the iirocurlng of emiiloyment liy our 
people. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. That is, tlie cooks? 

Mr. Ebei.inu. The waiters and cooks. Tlie large employers, such as hotels 
and restaurants. Instead of sending to tlie organization for their help, send 
down to saloons; and its tlie Jolis get into tlie saloons tlie employees are forced 
to go Into these saloons and stand around in there all day long and sometimes 
for week.s and sometimes all winter Imiklng for Jobs, because the Jobs get into 
these saloons, and naturally the issiple that do the most drinking and are In the 
beat standing with the saloon kcejiers, they get iireference for the Jobs, while 
the people that don't drink so much can stand around and never get any work; 
they have a hard time to gi t work. 

We have gone to the difl’erent authorities, to the State's attorneys and to the 
mayor, but there is no relief; we cun not get any rcalress. That condition has 
existed for years and years. We have held mass mi'etings at different timi's, 
and at one time we sticeeded in putting one man out of business by getting the 
men away from there temporarily, but they are driven to other places, so It w'lis 
Just shifting from one saloon to another. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Can’t you apply to the chefs—to the cooks—for 
emiiloyinent or to the head waiter? Do you have to go to these saloons? 

Mr. Ebelino. They tell us when they want anyone they will go down to a 
certain saloon and employ him there. 

Acting Chairman I.bnnon. They direct you to go to the saloon? 

Mr. Ebelino. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. Do you have to pay anything directly to tlie saloons 
for this service besides patronizing them? Do you pay them any particular 
amounts? 

Mr. Ebelino. No; they don’t. The State law prohibits that, and we have no 
evidence that such Is the case; they are very careful about that. 

Acting Chairman Lennon. What effect does such a s.vstem have upon the 
welfare of the waiters and cooks, upon their morals and upon their living condi¬ 
tions as clthsens and men, etc.? 
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Mr. It is ono <>l' ttip worst evil.s \\’o liavft to rontoitti with In the in¬ 

dustry; It Is very bad; it taiiscs llie broukins up of Iionifs; it <;ius(>.s people that 
are drinkers, wIjo are aide to drink, to la' nlile to p'ot Jol)s at any lime, and others 
wlio do not drink, tfiey do not ;tet the woi'k and it is h.'U'd for them to get the 
Jobs. They have, to a yreat extent, to deiamd upon ein|iloyuient OKoncies, and 
they eharyc; a larai* fi'O. 

AetliiR Chalrtnan bn.N.NO.v. IPm'S that system you speak of prevail In other 
cities or do you know nl>out that? 

Mr. Kuki.ino, About two years n«o there was a eampaPjn ; I rend In our offlelal 
Journal of a eampaian of the .same mil ore carried on In (lie city of New York by 
our internalionai union to try to break It up down there, but bow far it exists I 
do not know at (lie pi'esent time. 

Aelns Chairman IjE.nno.n'. Ho you desire to submit anythlns more, Mr. 
Kbeilmt? 

Mr. KnKi.ixn. I mlatit say (liat wo have (-one to the restaurant keepers’ n.sso- 
eiallon nliout (his matter and presented tlio matter and they refused to meet us 
on (he iiroposllion ; they would not do anything about It. The ollielals of tlie 
Chieayo Kisleralion of l.atior and tlie Illinois State Federation of laibor went 
witti ns to meet with .Tolin Voaelzank, and If we went to place.s liki' the lUsmark 
and pm tlie (iroposiiion before (liem tliey say (liey are umilile to do any- 
tliin;; about it; tliat tliey lone to yo and see Voyelzank; and Vogebsank sa.vs tliey 
refuse to meet us on (lie |iro|)osilion. 

('ommissioiier .Visurov. Tliere are employment ayeneie.^, are tliere not, in the 
city of Cliieayo for cooks and waiters? 

Mr. Knia.i.Mi. Yes. 'I'lie nnlon itself never I'tiiiryes eitlier party for the Job 
and we try to lit the men to tlieir iiroix'i' iilaee.s, and tiiere are other oryaniza- 
tioiis tlnit'are not unions lliat try to do tlie same (liiny, but the emplojers, in 
(spite of that, will yo to the saloons and yet tlieir lielp tiiere. 

Commissioner Ai.sirrox. If tliey all yo to the saloons tliere would not be any 
opportunity for llie emiiloyment uyeney to do business, would there? 

Mr. Fm.i.iMi. There are em|>loj iiieiit ayeneies wliieli are praelieatly Just as 
bud; however, lliey don't do as nuieli linsiness as tlie saloons. 

(tommissioiier Aisnios. That are Just as limi as tlie saloons? 

Mr. Kuki.ino. Tliey ehar.ye all (lie way np to S'd."! for yettiny a Job; their aver¬ 
age eharye is 10 tier cent of tlie montlds salary. 

(lomnilssioner .tisiirox. 'I’here is no deliasiiiy moral inllueme like that of 
lUpior or iin.Mhiny of that kind? 

Mr. Kuki.ino. No. 

Aellny Cliairnian Kenn'on. 1 think tliat Is all, Mr. Klioling; you will be 
oxeused. 

With (Ills the beariny of the eommlssion at tlii.s time in Clii'ayo will close; 
we tliiink tlie pulille for its attention. 

(Wliereuiioii on lliis Friday, ,\pril 10, Iftl.o, at ii o’clock p. ni., tlie commission 
adjourned sine dii*.) 




INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND RELA¬ 
TIONS IN THE GOLD MINING OPERA¬ 
TIONS AT LEAD AND BLACK 
HILLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


(For exhibits under this subject see paj^os to H()70) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Lead, S. Dak., MomUiy, Au<jiif(t 3, 101'/—9 a. m. 

Present: Commissioners Commons (acting chairman), (hirretson, Lcmmni, iiiul 
O’Connell. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The ccanmission will iilease < ome to order. 

I should liUe to say to the witnesses ami others tl»at unavoidably some? mem¬ 
bers of the comndssion and counsel of the commlssUm were i>rev4*nte<l from 
coming at the last moment on ac‘-oiint of the war in Kuropc*. P.usiness ccmi- 
plieations kept them at liome. 

I have been selected to act teniporarily us cliainuan, in llu* absen<-e of the 
chairman, and also as counsel. 

Uegarding the investigation which Congress has re(iuire<l this <*ommission to 
make. I would explain tluit the aiilhorijung act rinpiirc's us mainly to discover 
the underlying causes of Industrial unrest, meaning by that mainly the rela¬ 
tions of emidoyeis and employees in all the various linos in wldch they have 
jlenlings with oucli other in tlie community and the interests of the puhllc in 
tliese relations. The commission is reciuired to make r(*oommendations to (^m- 
gress for sucli legislation or such action as the couunislion determines would 1)0 
advisable upon the basis of the facts which it discovers ami upon the basis of 
tlie suggestions or rec'onimemhitions which Its witnessc's olTer. 

I will s.jy also that the witnesses will not be plac<*<l umler oath. This Is an 
informal In%estigation, endeavoring to come at the facts, tin* greater underlying 
luMnclplevS and facts, an<l we expect to secur<' here such information as is pos¬ 
sible regarding the mining .situation in this <UstrIct. 

I will call upon ^Ir. Crier as the first witness. Will you take this chair, Mr. 
Crier? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. THOMAS J. GRIEE. 


Acting Chairman CoMuroNs. Mr. Grier, will you give the reporter your name, 
residence, and position? 

Mr. GutER. Thomas .1. Crier, superintendent of tlie Ilomostake Mining Co., 
Lead, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your position, Mr. (ii ier, is that of su|>erlntend- 
ent. What Is meatd by that position, wdiat is your relation to tlie company on 
tlie one side and to the employees on the other? 

Mr. Grier. In my ofllcial capacity 1 liave charge of all the company’s prop¬ 
erty hereabouts, and am charge<l with directing the operations of tlie property. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You arc supi>rintendont of the Homestake Mining 
Co.; that is the name of tlie company, is it? 

Mr. Gricr. Yes, sir; that is the corporate title. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a company chartered under the laws of 
Soutli Dakota? 

Mr. Grier. It Is organized under the laws of California. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was it organizwl—well, just about? 

Mr, Grier. I think 1878; possibly 1877. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a member of the board of directors of 
the company? 

Mr. Grusr. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who is the president of the company? 

Mr. Qrieb. James B. Haggin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where is his address? 

Mr. ORrER. His office fs at 15 Broad Street, New York. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And who are your directors? 

38819'’—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-33 
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Mr. Gbieb. James B. lluggln, Frank G. Drum, Edward H. Clark, Rkdiard 
Clark—I don’t recall the nanie.s of one or two others. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. Where are your annual meetings held? 

Mr. Gbieb. In San Frnnci.sco. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the capital stock of your company? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think .1!25,110.000, divided Into 2.')0.1G0 shares of the par value of 
$100 per share. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are the principal stockholders of the com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Gbieb. As far as my knowleilge goes, Mrs. Phoebe Ilearst, of Pleasanton, 
Cal., Is the largest Individual shareholder; Mr. James B. Uaggin, of New 
York. next. I think the Tevls estate- 

Acting Chiiirmaii Commons. What estate? 

Mr. Gbieb. T-c-v-i-s. of San Francisco. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. Do you Know what number of shares Mrs. 
Ilearst holds? 

Mr. Gbieb. I do not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Nor Mr. Haggln? 

Mr. Gbieb. I do not. 1 think that Mrs. ilearst, Mr. Haggln, and the 'Pevlg 
estate own the majority. 

.Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Is tliis stock listed on any of the exchanges? 

Mr. Gbieb. It is; on the New York Exchange. 

Acting (’hairman Commons. And are there sales recorded there that you 
know of? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmlnnan Commons. Is there a very active market—dealings In the 
Shari'S? 

Mr. Gbieb. No; decidedly the other way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is practically held by those interests that you 
have named for their own investment purposes? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. There arc, I think, a thousand other stockholders. 

Acting Chalnnan Commons. Could you give an Idea of where those stock¬ 
holders are located? In this district or outside? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think there are ahout bYOiX) shares held In South Dakota, ami 
more than one-half of that Is held In Lead City; a goodly number of shares Is 
held In Deiidwood, and quite a number of stoekholilers throughout the city— 
Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Spearfi.sh, Rapid City, and various other places through¬ 
out the State. 

Acting Clminniin Commons. Does the company have a system of selling shaves 
to Its employi'i's? 

Mr. Gbieb. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Those who have purchased have simply pur- 
clm.scd for Investment purposes? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yea, sir. 

Acting Olialnnan Co.mmons. Do employees hold shares to any extent, to 
your knowleilge? 

Mr. Gbieb. A great many of them do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What grade of employees—superintendents, fore¬ 
men, miners, or lalmrers? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think all departments of the service are represented In the 
Btoekholdlngs excepting the superintendent 

Acting Chairman Commons, Are there any bonds outstanding? 

Mr. Gbieb. No. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What wore the dividends declared last year— 
the last fiscal year—what per cent of dividends was declared? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think it was very early last spring that the dividend was In¬ 
creased from 50 cents to 65 and has continued at that figure ever since. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that the annual or semiannual? 

Mr. Gbieb. That Is monthly—65 cents per share per month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And then beginning last April that has been 65 
cents a month? 

Mr. Gkikb. I would not say April. I rather think it was February or March. 

Acting OIiBlrman Commons. A year ago? 

Mr. Gbieb. ,Jea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And that would be at what rate per year—12 
times 65, would it not? 

Mr. Gbieb. Twelve times 65. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. About 7J per cent? 

Mr. Gbiee. Seven and elght-tentlis, wouldn't it? 

> Acting Chairman Commons. Seven and eight-tenths. 

Mr. Guier. Twelve times 05. 

Acting Chalrinan Commons. And on twenty-one million what would that 
amount to, the total dividends distribute<l lust year at that rate? 

Mr. GKma. Well, it is a matter easily to eomi)Ute. Not being a stockholder, 
I haven't paid any attention to the market price of the stock and the iwreentage 
puid in ilividonds. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Will you, Mr. Grier, tell us what are the hohlings 
of the company in this district and the area covered and the nature of tho 
holding.s? 

Mr. Grier. I was looking for an engineer. I don't think I could he very accu¬ 
rate In recalling the acreage. It is quite large in mineral lauds, quite large in 
tiinlK-r lands, and not a very great acreage along two or three creeks. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does your coini)any. In mlditlon !(► these real 
estate h(d<llngs, mining holdings, does It own the stock of any corporation or 
parts of the stocks of any eoriwratlons? 

Mr. Yates. I have the figures here In the hook in regard lo the acreage. 

Mr. Grier. All right, I would like to give it acc urately, if you please. 

Mr. Yates. Tills is March I, 1913. 

Mr. Grier. Would you like me to incortwrate Unit now? 

.\cting Chairman Commons. Yes, if you will. 

Jir. Grier. Mining claims, 8,723; timher lands, 18,3TG: water lands, 2,315; 
right-of-way lands, 14 acres, as of Marcli 1. 1013. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Those are all In acri-s? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir; acres. Tliat is a little over a year ago. Purchases since 
then have not hc-en very grcait. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are these held in fee—ahsolute title? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are not leased? 

Mr. Grier. All p.atentcHl and owncal by the Home-stake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that this c-onqmny wa.s formed by—its oper¬ 
ation consisted in buying np the.so various claims you have mentioned. Theue 
is where Its capital is Invc-sted? 

.Mr. Grier. Yes. sir. The original piircha.ses of the company were made In 
the spring of 1878 and consisted of the llomestakc lode hx-atlon and Golden 
Star lode IcK-atlon. aggregating jeerhaps 1.5 acres, and from that start the com¬ 
pany has been buying from time lo time ever since. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the- company hedd the stock of any other 
corporation, any other mining corporation? 

Mr. Geieb. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does It own outright Its waterworks—water 
supply? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the timber? 

Mr. Grier. Fee title to II all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company pay a selling department or 
agent in New York? 

Mr. Grier. Selling agent? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; how Is your product sold? 

Mr. Grier. Oh, its bullion product Is shipped to one of Its bankers In New 
York City, by the bank turned over to the thdted States aasny office, and after 
melting and deducting their charges a check is given to the treasurer of the 
mining company by the assay office for the value of the bullion. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who is the treasurer of the company? 

Mr. Grier. James B. Haggtn. 

Acting Chalrinan Commons. In New York? 

Mr. Geieb. New York. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can yon give us. In the last fiscal year, the 
operating expenses—total operating expenses of the company? Have you a 
financial statement we could have? 

Mr. Grier (addressing Mr. Chambers Keller). Could you get an annual 
report? 

Mr. KEI.EER. Mr. Chairman, yes; it will probably facilitate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; If you could get that. 
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Win you state the organization of your force of which you imve Olrect 
charge? You have un assistant superintendent and on down the line. We 
would like to pet the methotl of orpanizntlon and resijonslblllty. ' 

Mr. Okies. The admlnistnitlon is in the hands of a sui>er}ntendent and as¬ 
sistant 8uiKM’intc*iuU*nt. There la a nnninp deimrtni(*nt with a general foreman, 
several assistant general foremen, about 30 shift bosses, and about 1,100 men 
working In various capacities. 

Acting Chairman (’om.mons. That is In the mining department? 

Mr, CfRiEK. That Is the mining department. 

Acting (Mmirman Commons. Tluit is what you call the underground force? 

Mr. (iRiER. Vos. 

The metallurgical department, and chief metallurgist and assistant, various 
assistants In his ollice. Tlu* company operates six stamp mills, has a foreman 
at eacli mill, a head amalgainntor in each mill. I would like to correct that 
stat(‘ment as to foreman. It has not a foreman at each mill. In Ia'jxI, one 
fonanan takes care of three mills, hut there is a head amalgamator in each mlU. 

1’he sccomliiry treatment c<msists of one regrlndlng plant, two sand plants, 
and one slime ])lant. a foreman at each one of those places, but all under the 
ilirectiou of the chief inetailurgNt. 

Acting (’halrnian Ct)MMoNs. How many emi)loyees in this metallurgical <le- 
partnumt? 

Mr. (fiuER. Well, the cldef metallurgist and his assistant have half a dozen 
or more men who do the laboratory work and a-^sist them in making determina¬ 
tions from day to day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, is the operating force under ids direction 
or under the direction of the superintendent? 

Mr. Outer. Well, of cimrse, ti>c whole works is under the direction of the 
superintendent, but (he liend of ouch department is clmrged with looking after 
the <letails of it and is always In cou'^ultation with the superintendent. 

A<*t!ng (hiairmaii Commons. Wl»at I was getting at is on the nmlorground 
works. Po you have u gimeral foreman in charge of all tlie umUTground work? 

^Ir. OiuKR. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And In the stamping mill, do you have a general 
foreman In charge of all surface work? 

Mr. Orter. Well, the foreman of the stamp mills takes orders from the chief 
metallurgist direct. The m<M'hanicnl <lepartment is supervisiH,! by a master 
mechanie. That <lepartmcnt emhracos the drlll-sharpcmlng shop, the machine 
shop, the blacksmith shop, the pattern shop, and the foundry; and, In turn, all 
of these places have a .shop foreman. 

The engineering department Is directed by the chief engineer, who has a 
staff to assist him sufficient to take eare of that part of the business; the 
electrical department Is supervKsed by the chief electrician, with a suffi¬ 
cient number of assistants to help him; the timber lands and sawmills are 
under the direction of a head, with a sufficient force, of course, to carry on 
his work. Ai\(l so on through all the various d<‘pnrtnients into which the op- 
orations of tlie company are dlvldetl, with a head to each. I can fill In the 
otlier directors now\ 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose you check that up after wo finish. 

Mr, (fRiER. Very well. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to the employment department, is that Home- 
thlng separate, or how? 

Mr. Grier. Excuse me, I forgot that. The employment department has a 
head, and sufficient help to enable 1dm to conduct that part of the business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This department, then, does all the employing 
and Tlischarglng of men—the employment department? 

Mr. Grier. The employment department Is charged with the responsibility 
of employing the operatives needed in all departments of the service, but he 
does not dismiss them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By all departments, do you mean these you 
have gone over, mining, metallurgy, timber, and elertrical? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Up to what grade—he does not employ fore¬ 
men? 

Mr. Osier. Well, he does not pass finally on foremen. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He passes finally on miners and helpers and 
laborers? 
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Mr. Grieb. Yes, sir. 

ArtlDfl Chairman Commons. And all below foremenf 

Mr. Grier. No, sir; not all below foremen. I should say all below shift 
bosses. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I see. All below shift bosses. How many em¬ 
ployees, then, are under his control in the sense of employing them? 

Mr. Grier. Oh, about two thousand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does he have control over those that are In the 
stamp mills, too, as well as under the shift bosses, he hires them also? 

Mr. Grier. He does; but I ought to say that he does not pass arbitrarily on 
the employment of anybody. He employs a man for any department of the 
service with, I might almost say, the advice and consent of the iinniedlate boss 
above. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that mean the shift boss? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; it Is all done by consultation. All applications for employ¬ 
ment are made at the employment ollice, and, to a larg(> extent, he ilot's iia.ss 
mion all of the men under the shift bosses, but makes a point to consult with the 
men In authority who have supervision over the men tinil he sends to them lo 
work. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. Then, yon have besides that a hospital depart¬ 
ment, do you not, or medical department? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the organization In that department? 

Mr. Grier. The hospital department is presided over by a chief surgeon and 
physician, with a half dozen assistants, a Intlf dozen nurses, and otlier help 
about the hospital necessary to conduct It In a proper manner so that the 
greatest service ami best service possible may be glfen to the operating force 
of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is this considered as a regular department of 
the company’s work, or is it done by contract? 

Sir. Gkieu. It Is a regtdar ilepartmont of the service. The expense of main¬ 
tenance Is paid by the ITomestake Co., and there Is no charge of any kind 
or character made against the employees for either doctor’s services, nurses’ 
services, or medicine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the salaries of the doctors and nurses come 
from the company? 

• Mr. Grier. Come from the Ilomestako Co.’s ollice. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you have In addition to that a recreation 
department? 

Mr. Oriich. We have a recreation building which Is Just being put Into com- 
inlsslou, where there Is located a free library, and game tables, and plunge 
and shower bath.s. Tlie Intention Is to put In everything tliat will contribute 
to the pleasure and comfort and happiness of the oixtratlng force of the com¬ 
pany. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company finances that ont of Its funds? 

Mr. Grier. That is free, not only to the operating force of the mining com¬ 
pany, hut to the people of Lead aud to the iieople of Lawrence County and to 
the people of South Dakota. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the staff of that department are on the- 

Mr, Grier. Ilomestake pay roll. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the Homestake pay roll? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that true of the library? 

Mr. Grier. The library Is free in every way, shatio, and form to all comers, 
whether they are employees or not, but Is maintained by Mrs. Hearst and has 
been for 20 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is separate from the company then? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company furnishes free quarters for the 
library? 

Mr. Grier. The library has 5ust within the past week heen moved Into the 
recreation building to fnrnlsh the necessary room for the library. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, you have a kindergarten; what is that? 

Mr. Grier. The kindergarten Is free In every way, shape, and form to all who 
choose to send their children there; and It Is maintained by Mrs. Hearst 

Acting Chairman Commons. And is not on the company’s pay roll? 
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Mr. Qbieb. No I there is fl stwff of toMcIiers. who are re^fular ^raduAtes ot a 
kln(ler>i;arten college, with a matron and manservant to lieip take car© of tlie 
children. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have, of course, a legal department? 

Mr. Ghiicb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat Is the force or staff of the legal depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Gbieb. The legal department of the company is presided over by Mr. 
Keller. He has associated with him a partner, but I do not know anything 
about the terms of his partnership. Mr. Keller personally attends to the legal 
work of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your detective force that yon have? 

Mr. Gbikb. Well, we have not very much of a detective force. We have one 
man who has been with the company for a great many years; originally started 
as a bullion guard; goes along when money Is transported to the wood camp or 
the .sawmill, and in his leisure time, if he sees anything of interest to the 
company, he notes it. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Does he report on employees? 

Mr. Ubigb. He does. 

Acting GUalrnmn Commons. How much of a force does he have? 

Mr. Grieb. Well, so far ns the detective work la concerned, 1 do not think he 
has anybody. Oh, we have haif a dozen or more special watchmen that arc 
under him—sight watchmen. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your detective force commissioned as county 
or city offli'crs? Do they carry- a State coiniulssiou in addition to being em¬ 
ployed by the company? Are they deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Grier. 1 was just thinking—I think Mr. Nortliern has a deputy sheriff¬ 
ship. I know he did have; I don't know whether he has now or not. As to the 
city, I don’t know whether he lias any authority from the city or not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He can arrest men without a warrant? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I never knew It if he can. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How? 

Mr. Grier. I never knew it if he can. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I’rosunmldy he could not unless he had a deputy 
sheriffship? 

Mr. Grier. If he had a deputy sheriffship he could do what the law will allow 
him to do as deputy sheriff. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company have company houses, dwell¬ 
ing houses and residences, which It owns and rents? 

Mr. Grier. I don't think the company has a house that it rents, unless it is 
a house rented by my fa,ther-ln-law, and he pays $40 a month. It owns a few 
houses, however, that are occupied, but no rent is charged. Mr. Keller’s 
chauffeur occupies a house belonging to the company. A very few houses, 
prohalily a half dozen, came into the ownership of the company with the 
ground that they bought and uisin which the houses are located. I don’t recall 
that the company has a house that it charges rent for except this one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. These tlint the company did secure, they came 
into the possession of the company in W'hat way, do you mean? 

Mr. Gbikb. Well, when the company bought a mineral claim or two, often¬ 
times there would be a house on It, and, of course, the hoases went with the 
claim. 

I would like to ask Mr. Yates or Mr. Blackstone, do you know of any houses 
that the company rents? 

Mr. Murbin. I know of two that were acquired In the way in which you 
state. 

Mr. Grier. There may be two or three, but that Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the relation of the company to the 
Hearst Mercantile Co.? There Is no relationship financially? 

Mr. Qbieb. None; no, sir. The Hearst Mercantile Co. Is owned by Mrs. 
Hearst. The corporation grew out of a store built by Mr. Hearst during the 
winter of 1878-79, and was run In his name until about 1892, when it was In- 
corporatetl, and this was immediately after Senator Hearst’s death, and is 
now owned by his widow and heirs. 

Acting Chapman Commons. What Is the capital stock? 

Mr. Gbieb. Three hundred thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where Is it incorporated—in this State or in 
California?' 
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Mr. Obiek. In this State. 

Acting Chairman Commons It Is a South Dakota eorix)ration? 

Mr. Qbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the relation of the company to the aid 
association? Is that a department of the company’s work, or what Is the 
relationship? 

Mr. Qbieb. I suppose It might he regarded ns a department. It was organ¬ 
ized about three years ago, I think. The employees of the company contrlhuh' 
a month to the fund, and the Home.stnke Mining Co. contrihntes $1,(HKI a 
month and admlidsters the fund without any charge of any kind or character, 
under the direction of a board of directors, elected annually by the employees 
of the company. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. What Is the connection wllli llie liospltal? 

Mr. Qbieb. Tlie benellts paid by tlie aid association are. of conr.se, iiald to 
aid tlio,se wlio are suffering from sickness due to natural causes or due to 
accident, and It also pays a death benefit due to natural cau.ses or due to 
accident Aid benetits paid on account of sickness from natural causes begin 
six days after the illness, and benefits paid on account of dtsalillity due to 
accident begin on the day of the accident Necessarily tlie relationship between 
the aid fund and the hospital is close, because tlie hospital iiasses on the nature 
of tlie illness and the date u)«)n which the aid begins and end.s. One of tlie 
board of directors Is from the hospital department, one from tlie mining de¬ 
partment, one from the metallurgicul department, and one from the mechanical 
department, and one from the surface. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The surface? 

Mr. Qbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And these directors are elected by each of these 
departments. Is that the Idea? 

Mr. Qbieb. Yes, sir; annually, I think, on the first Monday In Januiiry, by 
ballot. 

Acting Chairman Commons Who Is the treasurer of the fund? 

Mr. Qbieb. I am the treasurer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The accounts are kept entirely separate from 
the comtumy accounts? 

Mr. Qbieb. Altogether; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commu.ns. Altogether? 

Mr. Qbieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And are any payments made from that fund to 
the company on any account? 

Mr. Qbieb. From the aid fund? 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Yes; to the company? 

Mr. Qbieb. No. I said a moment ago that the company administers the fund 
without any charge of any kind or character. 

Acting Chairman Commons. No charge? 

Mr. Qbieb. Nothing at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And In addition to that furnishes free medical 
and hospital service? 

Mr. Griee. Furnishes the services of the staff of physicians, the staff of 
nurses, and also free medicines to all of tlie employees of the company and to 
all of those who rely upon those employees for their support niid maintenance; 
that is, the families. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is the secretary or executive officer of the 
aid association, the one who—you are treasurer—hut who Is the secretary, the 
one that draws the checks for the payment of the allowances? 

Mr. Qbieb. Well, cheeks are drawn by a bookkeeper who was added to the 
staff of the Homestake office when the aid fund was organlzeil. It placed or 
gave to the office staff additional work, and the company employed an extra man 
to take care of that work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So all the accounts go through this clerk’s 
hands? 

Mr. Qbieb. Yes. The chief of the office Is formally secretary of the board of 
directors and he does a good bit of the work himself, but this extra man In the 
office drgws checks and takes care of the accounts. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now. taking up these different departments, 
what are the names of the Individuals who have charge? The general foreman, 
what is hU name? 

Mr. Qbieb. Of the mine? 
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Acting Clialrnian Commi^ns. Yes; In tlie mine department—the general fore¬ 
man? 

Mr. Gbier. The general foreman is Kdgar B. Huntley. Mr. O’Brien, who had 
been foreman for, i think, 10 years, <lled a few days ago. 

Acting Chairman 0o>rMONs. The corresponding position in the stamp mill? 

Mr. Grier. Well, really, the general.foreman of all of the mills would be the 
chief metullurglKf. Allen J. Clark. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is he In Lend now? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. He was out at Spearllsh yesterday, but I think he Is 
back this morning. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the head of Uie employment department? 

^Ir. Grier. K. F. Irwin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the hospital department? 

Mr. (luiEit. The chief siirge<jn Is Dr. .1. W. Freeman. At the present he Is In 
Kuropo. lie w»‘nt there lo the congress of surgeon.s. Ills first assistant has 
charge of the department at the pre.serit time—Dr. Clough. 

Acting Chairman (’ommonh. And who lias charge of tlie kindergarten? 

Mr. Grier. Miss Frances Clark. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And of the aid association—the bookkeeper? 

Mr. Grtkr. George B. Fogelsimg. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, taking up that fmanclal statement, we will 
return to that, If ymi please. 

Mr. Grier. I can give you the direciors now'. 

Acting (’halrman (‘ommons. The directors you have there? 

Mr. Guieu. The directory is J. B. Ifaggin, New* York; F. G. Drum, San Fran¬ 
cisco; F. Clark, Ran Francisco; H. L, Tovls. San Francisco; 10. H. Clark, New 
York; Thomas Turner, San Francisco; lllchard Clark, San Francisco; presi¬ 
dent, J. B. Ilaggin; vice prosUlent, F. G. Drnm; secretary, Fre«l Clark; treas¬ 
urer, J. B. Haggin; chief consnltlng metallurgist, W. Merrill, Ran Francisco; 
(iuimbers Keller, Load, R. Dak., attorney; superintendent, T. J. Grier, Lend. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wo were considering the operating account. 

Mr. Grier. I think I gave yon the capital stock at 11^251.110, didn’t 1? That 
ought to be $251,180. There are several pages here and I will inive to add 
them up. 

Acting Olinlrman Commons. Does It give the total operating account? 

Mr. CrUiER. I don’t make up this report. Mr. Chairman. It Is made up hy the 
se<Tetary In Ran Francisco from tlie stalmncnts that are sent to him of receipts 
and dishursenionts hero at tlie mine every month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well- 

Mr. Gkier. Would you like to have It in the record? 

A<*ting Chairman Commons. Yes; can you make that an oxhlhlt? 

(Tlu* paper so presented was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Grier, August 
a. 1014.’’) 

(Grier Exhibit No. ], pamphlet entitled “ Tleport of the Tlomestake Mining 
Co. from January 1 lo Llecember HI, 1913,” was submlttoil in printed form.) 

.\ctlng Chairman Commons. What Is the total pay roll of the company, can 
you give that? 

Mr. Guieu. For labor? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, the total for all purposes, all classes— 
sulnrU's and wages? 

Mr. Grier. I should say, approximately, $225,000 for labor In all departments 
of the service. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That includes all pay, l)ut not including the 
superintendents. I understand? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; It does include them. It includes the salaries of everybody In 
the service, and I should think It would be just about at this time $225,0(30 a 
month. During the summer season ordinarily it Is $5,000 or $10,(XK) a month 
more than It is In the winter because whatever outside improvements the 
company Is making it tries to do it during the good weather, and I think 
$225,000 a month Is n fair average for the year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, for the year as a whole, that would come 
at about what figure? 

Commissioner Lennon. $2,700,000. 

Acting Chalrfflan Commons. $2,700,000 for the entire pay roll. 

Going back to the question of the employment office department, what Is the 
policy of the -company and what are the wages—wage scale and methods of 
payment that you employ at the present time? 
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Mr. Gbieh. Rejrulnr minors’ wases; underjrrouml, $3,50 a day for an elftht- 
hour shift; can men and shovelers jtet $3; tinil)er men jrot $4; sldft bosses net 
$4, and assistants to the K^neral foreiimii t:ot $4.50, .$5, $6, and $7 a day, but 
.$3 is tlie lowest for underground operatives. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, above ground in the mills? 

Mr. Grikk. In the mills the head amalgamator gets $5 a dav, the amalga¬ 
mators working un<ler him get $:L50 and $4. In the foumiry tliey gel $2.rK), 
$2.75, $3, $3..50, $4, ami .$.5. In the tnachine sliop they get from $3 to $5. In 
the blacksmith shop about the same; In the drlll-sluirpenlng sli<*p about the 
same. In tlte assay otlk-e they got from $100 to $1.50 a month, and tlu* men In 
eiuirge $4fK) to $.500 a month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That means in tlie assay department, the metal¬ 
lurgical department? 

Mr. (fUiKR. Well, the metallurgical lieads. 

Acting Chairman Com.M()Ns. .$400 to $.5(K», the chief metallurgist, <lo you 
call it? 

Mr. (iiUKU. Metallurgist. 

Acting (’Imlrman C(»mmons. (lots .$.500 to- 

Mr. (JiuKR. I am not so sure but \\bat lie gets $000. T.et me see; yes, $000. 
Tlu* chief metallurgist gels $(MM) and his assistant $.5(M). 

Acting ('lialrman Co.mmo.ns. What are tlu* salaries of the toelmical force in 
the other deparfmenls, engineering and eleetrh'al? 

]\Ir, (JuiER. The assistant chief engineer gets $350 a month; others get $2.50, 
.$22.5, .$12.5, $115, ami $1.30. 

Acting (’hairmun (^)ArMON.s. Docs that jm-lmh* the ek*<’trlcal? 

Mr. Gkiku. The chief electrician g<*ts .$2i0 a month. His first assistant gi*ls 
.$205, and the others gel .$3, .$4, and $5 a ilay. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How Is it in the hospital service; what are the 
salaries there? 

Jlr. (jRfF.u. The chief surgeon gets .$.500 a month; the lirst assistant, $300; 
seujml, $275; third, .$2.50; f<air1h, $225. 

Acting <’liairumn Commons. Wh.at does the kindergarten pay? 

Mr. (?HiK«. The directin’ gets $100 a month; lirst assistant, $75; sei'oml, $05; 
third, .$(50, the matron gets $40; fourtli assistant—or lifth assistant, 1 think, 
gels $50. 

Acting (^hairman Commons. What is tlie lowest age jit whh’h you iH'gln to 
emiiloy boys or men for any kiml of work? 

Mr. Griku. I slunihl think 17 or 13. 

.Acting (’balrman Commons. And what klml of work are they piii to? 

Mr. Gkocu. Light, very light \v(n*k on top of grotnul maiid.v to lielp aronml 
the houses. We had applications for boys of more tender .vears tlian I have 
namcil, but we don’t take them; tell them they ought to he at school. 

.Aiding (’hairman Commons. That is, you place 17 as the lowest age? 

Mr. (luiKR. I think Mr. Irwin can tell you better tlian I can. 

Actitig Clialnnau (\immons. What Is tlie lowest age you lilre anybody? 

Mr. Irwin. The youngest we liave ever Inul is IG. Tlu*y are liin'd tempo¬ 
rarily to work during tlie summer arouml tlie mills, Umlergrounil, Is IS. 

A<tlng Clmirman Commons. What is the rate of pay of boys that begin at 
17 on light work? 

Mr. Grieb. What do they get? 

Mr. Irwmn. Two dollars and a half on the surface and .$3 underground, except 
one class of work, keoj>lng the screens clean In tin* mills we pay them a dollar 
ami a inilf. It is just light work, keeping the chips ami debris aw’ay from the 
scretms. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many would be employed at that 
rate, $1.50, at tlie present time? 

Mr. Irw’in. I should Juilge 15 to 18. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. What Is the next step when a boy starts In at 
that age; then he gets up to 18, when he Is promoted to some other eluas of 
work? What would be the next class of work he would get and the pay? 

Mr. Grier. You mean underground? 

Acting Chairman Commons. No; these boys starting In at $1.50, temporarily, 
cleaning screens, what would be the line of promotion? 

Mr. Grieb. Well, naturally the next step would be $2.50, helping on the plates. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Helping on the plates? 

Mr. Gbieb. Helping or cleaning the amalgamating plates. 
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Acting Chairmen Commons. Orillnarily how long would they be kept nt that 
rate at that work? 

Mr. Gain*. Well, they would be kept at It until there is a vacancy, and we 
have a pretty stable force. These boys that go to work, they don’t continue In 
the service very long. They come In during the summer vacation for three 
months and they change pretty often. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, they are Ixtys that live in the community? 

Mr. Grikb. The policy of the Homestuke Co. always has l)een to give employ¬ 
ment to the sons of the old veterans of the company to the fullest extent possi¬ 
ble, It gives the preference* to Lead boys, who are the sons of men who have 
been In the service for a great many years. We do not want those boys, as a 
matter of fact, at that teniler age. A mother will come and plead for a month’s 
work or a few months’ work, and often gels It In that way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there any eilucatlonal requirements that 
you Impose on the boys before you take them in? Must they pass a certain 
grade in the school? 

Mr. Ghikii. No, 

Acting Clialrnian Commons. Tlicii it is just the age that you take Into account? 

Mr. Guimi. F.ducatioiml quallllcations In doing that kind of work are really 
not necessary. We do all we can to encourage boys to go to school, hut no 
educational qualllications arc necessary. 

Acting Clialnnnn Commons. Well, do you recruit a large number—is there an 
Important part of your force recruited right from the mining community here, 
boys Hull ciane In and continue, that the company are advancing to the higher 
positions? 

Mr. (iiiiER. Oh, yes. If they continue with the company, they are advanced 
ns rapidly as they can lx* without putting some boy out who Is performing his 
duties. Of course. It you have a stable force of operatives, promotion sometimes 
Is jiretty slow. 

Acting Chairman Commons. These wages that you have given, how long have 
they lH*(*n In force, this scale of wages? 

Mr. Guikr. Tn the various departments? 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. 'i’t's; have there been changes in recent years, or 
how far hack does that scale run? 

Mr. Orier. The scale for miners, ear men, shovelers, carpenters, machinists, 
fouudrymen, and mlllmen has iK-en in force for S.’i years; the wage scale for 
miners'has not liecn changed since the mine started S.'i years ago, nearly 86— 
in fact, over 36. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, the men who are getting $3.50? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, the men that are getting $3, has there been 
any change in that? 

Mr. ORisai. That scale has been unchanged for 3.5 years. 

Acting Cbalrnain Commons. The same about as Hie other? 

Mr. Grier. Yra. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the other .scale, the lower scale, the $2.50 
scale, has there been any change in that? 

Mr. Grier. Well, that has been in effect for the same length of time. 

Acting Chnlrninn Commons. For the same length of time? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have flgiire.s compiled which will show 
the nuiiilier of men employed at these several rates of pay? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could they be furnished to us now? 

Mr. Grier. I have a statement made up once a year which will show just 
exactly what you call for, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The number nt each rate of pay? 

Mr. Grier. At each rate of wage; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mow long has the schedule regarding hours of 
labor, which I understood you said Is eight hours throughout—how long has 
that bren In effect? 

Mr. Grier. It is eight hours In every department of the service. That has 
boon In effect. I think, for half a dozen years: I don’t remember accurately. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was It before that time? 

Mr. Grier. hours at the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ten hours where? 

Mr. Grier. At the mine. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That Is underground? 

Actliuf'^nirman Commons. Was Uiere any other 10-liour scale, any other 
10 -hour employment except that underground? 

Mr Gbier I think at the foundry, machine shop, blacksmith shop, and thow 
nlaces It wa.s 10; in the mills it was 12—two sliifts. You undersfluid In tin' 
mine while the 10-liour scliedule is in effect, tliat a man d(K« not get to work 
for from 15 to 45 minutes from tlie times he leaves the top and goes down to ids 
nlace of employment. So with a 10-hour scheilule it does not mt>an very mnch 
over 81 hours’ work as it may be 10, 15, ’20, or 30 minutes l)efore he actually 

^*^Actlng Chairman Cs)mmons. Take the eight-hour schedule, a man goes to 
wmrk, when he comes to the shaft to go down, wheti he gm-s down, from the 
times he goes down tmlll he comes up, what time elapses? 

Mr. Gbieb. That he Is at work? ... 

Acting Chairmnn Commons. No; the total time between those two. 

Mr Grieb. The starts down at 0.50, wi* will say. In the evening. The 
first ea^e load that goi‘s <lown, if they are w<nklng w.w tlie station where tiiey 
stop, thev probal)ly get to their piac(“< of empioytnent at 7. If thO’ have to go 
a long distance and are going down after tlie first cage load I do not suppose 
that they got to work—instead of getting to work at 7, prohabl,v It would hi 
a (luarter to 8 before the last cage load would get to work. They are tint 
hoisted now for their meal, luach at night or dinner at noon, as they nse.1 to h. 
in the early days here, hut they take a half an hour, iniderground, to eat 
their meals, and they leave their places of employmeol from 3.) nilmites to 
half an hour before their time is up, so that, as a matter o( fuet a man does uot 
work for the company over six amt onc-half hours and soinc not over six. 

Acting Chairman (Iommons. According to the figures there, It Is about eUht 
and oiiedialf hours from the top to the top again. If that Is the term you use, 
from the time they enter the cage until they come out of the cage; It runs 
about eight and one-lialf liours? 

Acting Chairman Commons. And that would he about the average time from 
the time the men start to go underground until they come out? 

Mr Grieb Well, perhaps that wouhl l>e pretty near corre(*t. 

Actinff Chairman (’ommons. Then out of that yuu lijrure (hat on the nvern^e 
there would be half an hour taken for Iimch, which would lea\o eight houis 
underground of time available for work? 

Actm- Chairman Co.vrMONS. Now, going to and from his work undergmuad 
he tate at the outside an hour ami a half; that Is, you figure he works six 

and one-half .actual hours? , ... 

Mr Gbiee. Yes; I call an liour and a half the outside. 

Arting CT^alrnn 11 Commons. And the shortest time It would take him to ») 
and frfuo the work if he was living close by the shaft would be no up- 

'’llromna’^ln It Is a good deal of time [“‘’Y eather at 

the shaft in large nunil)ei-s and wait for the cage to come for then. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They must he there on time? _ i. 

Mr Ctaml It is only necessary for the first cage load to he there when it 

Acting’ Slrman^oMMONS. What Is the average that they lose short of 
**Ml*'SE.T'don’t think that the company gets much over six and a halt 
**”ASlng Chairman Commons. On the average? 

Aetl^l®ChaDman ‘commons. St» and a halt hours would be the maximum ; 
then thlt couM not very well be the average. If the maximum loss Is an 
Ufinr enii n half w'hiit woulil be the average? 

Mr GaiE* I wouldn’t hesitate to say seven hours would be the average. 

Arting Chairman Commons. That they are actually working? 

» .b. ml». 0» t.,» 1. Ml »«. 

. 11 .!«■— 

Mr. Obieb. Yes, sir. 
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Acttnir Clmlrmtia CoMAfOAs. Now, utiOergvouiul, vvli/it .sIfln(Jar(I 
ileterlh/nin;,' tlie amount of wofft ii niiiier sliou/d do during flie time lie Is tliere- 
the eifeht houra or aeven hourf* on Ilio nvenino —rhe nmount or iir 

Mr. Ghikk. You can*( v<*ry well fix a standard for the reason there are variotis 
^rts of ij^acliiiKMW iisod fi»r drilling and .s<Mne arc more offlelent than others, 
and soihe groiiml Is har<I<‘r than otliers, so timt yon ran’t arbitrarily fix the 
number of feet a man should drill. All tliat is expette<l is a man should be 
reasonably diligent In dtdng what he can ns an lionest and fair day’s work. 

Acting ('halrnmn <,’omajo.ns. Eacli man keeps a record each day of how much 
he actually drills? 

Mr. Gkikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’hainnan C^oArMONs, Ife makes a rei>ort of that to tlie—to whom does 
lie rejiort; through his bos.s? 

Mr. (ruiKU. TJiat goes through tlio boss to the oflice. 

Acting t’hairnian (U)mmons. Arc those kept of record? 

Mr. (fiuKH. Yes, .sir. 

Acting (’hairman (‘oumons. (Jan wo ha\e u form of the form used for the 
report tliat he makes? 

Mr. (iRiKu. Mr. Irwin will, wlion he gets hack with the report I asked for- 

Mr. Y vi'Ks. Tlie engineer’s oflu-e lias the reports 

Mr. (liuKR. Will you get them, Mr. Yates? 

Acting (Jhalrman (’om.mons. I mean tlie individual report eacli man turns 
in of the amount of work he has ilone. 

Mr. Yatks. A blank form? 


Acting (Uminnan (’ommons. Yes; Just a blank form. I take It from what 
you say that it will lie practically Inniractlcable to pay miners by the tonnage 
of drilling done or anytliing of that kind? 

Mr. (iiuEU. No; if wmdd not he lm})ractl<abe. It Is done in some places, but 
tlu're are people wlio object to iilecework In (bis country anil it has nev(*r been 
Insisteil upon iiore. 

Acting <,!lmirman CoMMo^s. You lm\e never luul any contract system <>r 
phM'iHVork contract mining? 

Mr. Okikr. Well, a good many yt^nrs ago the experiment was made of 
letting a eontract to a party (»f men to mine and stope, jiaylng them s»» much 
jier ton for the ore dellv(‘re<l at the sliaft. lint I gtiess it is *J(> years since we 
had any of that. Isn't it? 

Mr. Yatks. Yes; I think as much ns that. 

Acting (’halrman (Commons. How long did that lu’uctico or experiment con¬ 
tinue? 


Mr. Grikr. Not very hmg. 

Acting ('hairmaii (-ommons. What were tlio diffrulties about continuing that? 
Mr. Griku. AVell, the men who were doing the contract work seemed to be 
more intoreste<l in getting out tons than working the stope so that it would 
1)0 safe. 


Acting Chalimian Commons. Namely, safety- 

Mr. Grikr. Kntered largely Into the objection, the matter of safety. 

Acting Ohairinnn Commons. It was mo.stly safety in order that they might 
take more care. In wliat particular, where does the care come in? 

Mr. Griku. Well, the safety of n stope, of an excavation underground, de¬ 
pends a goful dt‘al on how you take out llie ore, how you leave the walls, nn<l 
iiow you leave the roof. 

Acting Chairman (.^ommons. Yon don’t hn^e mucli timber compare<l with coal 
mines; your timbering is M?ry small, of course. 

Mr. Grier. Well, we haven’t ns muoli timbering now, nnywliere near it, that 
we used to have. A number of years ago we adopted a new mine, a new style, 
and that was of letting waste down from the top, from the level above, and 
after breaking the stoiK* full of ore, taking It out across the letlge and following 
that with the waste coming down as you went across. The waste Is to hoW 
the walls while the ore was removed. 

Acting Chnlrinnn Cojimons. How long ago did you adopt that method? 

Mr. Grier. A dozen years ago, perhaps. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that permit the miner to do a larger amount 
of work; that is, turn out a larger output, larger tonnage, than this method, 
than It did under the old method? 

Mr. Grter. Wi; I don’t know that it does. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the advantage, more economical? 
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Mr. Gsieb. The advantage is In using the waste reek to 4 )roteet tlie wnhs 
of the stope Instead of timbers. * ' 

Acting Chairman Commons. It saves on the timber? 

Mr. Okieb. Yes. I can give you now, Mr. Clmlrman, the total number of 
men—this applies only to the mine, however—working at illlTerent„SCales at 
wages. Shall I read it Into the record? ' 

Acting Ohairmaii Cojimons. Yes; please put It In. 

Mr. Grieb. Number of men: 36, at .$2.50; 1, at $2.75; 743, at .$3; 53.5, at $3,.50; 
1, at .$3.7.5; 41, at $4; 51, at $4.50; 1, at .$4.75; 3, at $5; 1, at $5..50; 1. at $7; 
1, at .$8; and 1, at .$10. 

One, at $350 a month would be nearly $12. That l.s the men—you understand 
that this lirst lot of 36 at .$2.50 are men doing ordinary lalior on surfai'o. 

Acting Chairman Co.mjio.ns. VVlmt is the octnipation, wliat Is llie name of tlie 
occupation that they perform? 

Mr. Grier. Oh, various tilings about the surface, cleaning up and clianglng 
things continually going on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just labor? 

Mr. Grier. Common laborers. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. Now. that is for tlie undergrouml work, tlmt l.s a 
total of liow many employees—1.100? 

Mr. Grier. In addition to tiiose, there is 20 contractors. 'I'lielr rale is not 
given. It would be wliatever tliey earn, but it makes a total of 1.440 men, and 
that was for .lamiary, 1914. 

Acting Cliairnian Com.\ionr. Are those contractors on tlmlier work, is that it, 
or what class of work? 

Mr. Grier. TIioso are drifters, they are running tiinnels and drifts and 
crosscuts. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IViiy Is it tliat you have tiie contract s.vsteni for 
drifters, is that sonietliing tlmt is measuraliie in advance, can you ineasiire Unit 
out so that you know what you are going to do? 

Mr. Grieb. Tliey start from a certain point tlmt the engineers, the mine engi¬ 
neers gi'O them, we will say <m tlie tlrst of tlie montli, and at tin' end of tlie 
month the number of feet run is measured, and tiiey are paid at tlie rate i>(‘r 
fool agreed ution wlien tliey start. [ .Xdilressing Mr. il. F. Irwin. J Can you 
tell the chairman about wliat they make? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie contractors. 

Mr. Grieb. Say take an average of tlie men drifting in tlie mine. 

Mr. Irwin, l.ast montli we iivernged nji all tiie drilts for tlie inontli, and tliey 
averaged $4..59 [ler day |ier nain for eiglit liours. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Do ttiey work In gangs? 

Mr. Irwin. Four men usiiully take a drift, two on each sliift. 

Aeliiig Chnlrnian Commons. Well, tlie four men may go togetlier, do tliey? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes^ 

Acting Clmlrman Common.s. Divide eiiually? 

Mr. Irwin. Sign the coiitnicl, and divide the money eipially after luiyiiig for 
their supplies, iind they averaged $4.59. That is the Iasi iiverago we Ilgured up. 

Aeting Chairman Commons. Do. they pay for their suiiplies? 

Mr. Irwin. They pay for their powder, caps, fuse, and cnrhlde. 

Acting Chairman Commons. VVell, is this Hgure that you give net? 

Mr. Irwin. Net for lalior after deducting ull tiie supplies. 

Acting Chairman Commons. After deducting all tlieir suiiiilies? 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grieb. This Is the form. 

(The paper so preseutixl was marked '‘Exlilblt No. 2, Witness Grier, August 
3, 1014.” 

Grier Exhibit No. 2, tbe paper referred to, was submlttml In printed form.) 

Aetiiig Chairman Commons. This statement that you have sums up the 
pay roll for the month of January? 

Mr. Grieb. Yes. We have this sort of a statement made In January of each 
year. This Is January, 1914. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you file that as an exhibit? 

Mr. Gbieb. Why, yes, be glad to. „ , . ^ 

(The paper so presented was marked “ Exhibit No. 3, Witness Grier, August 
3, 1914.” 

See Grier Exhibit No. 3, under “ Exhibits.") 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you similar for the mills and surface work, 
have you a similar summary of the pay roil? 
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♦Mr. Gbieh. We^Aave not a Nfateiiient like that for the Biirface, no. We have 
neve!#nju(le one exeepfr for tli# mine. 

Acting Oliairman Commons, Why Is it- 

Mr. tiRiKR. However, we can bring in for you, If you would like to have them 
jsamioe^ say, the whole imy rolls of the wmpany for—this is August X; we 
could rfhrgive tlH'iii to you for July. We can give them to you for June if you 
would like to look at Ihein. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you make a transcript of the pay roll? 

Hr. Ukikb. Well, I would not like to undertake it, I would like to have you 
look at tliein—lf>o iniicii work. 

Acting Chairman tU)MMONs. Well, how do you happen to make up this one 
each January; is it because you have the figures? 

Mr. Objwi. Yes; th(‘y are easily compiled, and—w’ell, we just did It for infor¬ 
mation, not for any sjktIjiI puri>nse that I know of. 

Acting Clmlrmun Commons, Now, as to k(‘eping tl^e record of the amount 
of work that is done, I have the blank laa’o that each man is required to mcihS- 
ure etich hole drilled by liiinself and record the measure<l depth in the proper 
place on the other shle of this card at the end of the shift. The card shall be 
deposit'd In a l)ox providtsl for the purpose at the shift station. The shift 
boss shall collect Uio cards each day, O. K. by signing hl.s name, and turn into 
tlinek(*eper’s oillce. If the shift boss shall find any holes not inmisure<l c*orrectly 
he slmll Timke out a duplicate curd with correct measurements recorded. 

That, I take it, tlien, wttiild give for <'a(h man each day tlie amount of actual 
fe<'t that he has drilled, or Inches, or wliatever It is? 

Mr. URina. Yes, sir. 

Acting tnmlPiimn (\niMONS. And It gives the level and the stope or drift. 
That would indicate the character of the work, would it? 

Mr. CiKiMU. Vi'S, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Whether It was hard drilling or soft material? 

Mr. tiUiKU. Yes, sir. 

Acting ("hairman Commons. And the numl)er of holes driUe<l. What use Is 
made of this rec'»>pd regarding the man himself, the cum]>illng of u record of 
the W'ork timt each man <lm?s? 

Mr. (fUiKR. Well, it I.s for the purpose of furnishing the 4>flicc with sucli in¬ 
formation ns it ouglit to have regarding the servi(}e a ninii is giving to the com¬ 
pany. And, ns I said a little while ago, you can't arbitrarily fix the number of 
feet a man should drill for varU>us reasons. DltTer(*nt tyi)es of drills will ac¬ 
complish—drill will nccompllslj more than aiu)tlier. btuause It is a better 
maoiilne, while perhaps it operates more smoothly and no little difficulty arises 
in t.lie inwhanism of it. And another thing tlmt affects the work tImt a man 
accoiupllshes is the quality of the drill steel, or tlie stt^l otit of which the drill 
is made. You un<lerstand that various firms manufacturing drill steel give to 
the consumer different q\mlities. Sometimes It Is a j»retty hard matter—in fact, 
it is all the time—to obtain an absolutely uniform quality. Well, then comes in 
the shtti>e of the work, the drill making or drill shuriH*nlng, and that in turn is 
afftvted by the tenqwn* of it, and a number of tilings enter into it, what it is 
possible to accomplish, and it can not abvays be controlled, so that you can 
not arbitrarily fix a certain number of feed that a man must drill in order to 
satisfy you as to Ida having done a day’s w'ork. And then the texture of the 
rock through which he drills varies considerably on different parts of the mine. 
This form that we keep Is intendeil to furnish us with information by which 
we can judge what a man is d<»ing in a certain place and what the man on 
the oppOvSite shift Is doing in the .same place. an<l then that eompareii with 
other parts of the mine where the work is either Imrder or softer, and even 
then you can’t say timt a man hasn't done his lUity, be<‘aiise he may have had 
steel that was not properly tempered, his drill wasn’t sharp enough, or he may 
have had to wait to get a supply of drill steel. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any compilation made or statistical table 
nmile up each month? 

Mr. Gkikr. Yes, sir; every 10 days we compile the work done by the various 
drills and men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does Mr. Irwin keep that record? 

Mr. Gbibb. The report is made np In the engineer's office. 

Acting Cliaifman (Commons. An<l It is the record of each man’s work? 

Mr. Giubr. Yes, sir. 

A(*t!ng Chairman Commons. Could we have one of the 10 days* statements? 

Mr. Grieb» Certainly. Have yon got one? 
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Mr. Tates. Not of each man’s work. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. I would like toisee what sort of record Is kept 
on each man. 

Taking the shovelers or loaders; I believe .vou call tliem sliovel»rs that 
load the car, do you not? , 

Mr. G 111 K.B. Well, they shovel the car full and push It, so that the,v*are reallv 
both carmen and shovelers. From the point they load It, they push it to the 
station or place where the train picks it up. We luive air motors underground 
that draw tralnloads, and pick them up all along and take them to the shaft. *' 

Acting Clailrman Commons. How far would a man liave to push a car until 
he got to the main track or main line? 

Mr. Cries. Sometimes a long distance and sometimes just a few feet, deixnid- 
ing on where he is working. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your standard of a ilay's work during 
the eight hours of tliat class of laltor? 

Mr. Grier. There is no sittmlard. A man shoveling from a large jille of rock 
may bo loading from what would be called a run of small rock, and he could 
shovel tw'Ice us many cars from that run of small rock into his car and push 
it to where he hail to go—lie could load twice as many cars as a man could 
who encountereil large pieces that rolled down in a pile that is in the stope 
and from which they shovel. The number of cars tliat a man shovels and 
runs to a certain jilace is left to the judgment of his Isiss, and no ho.ss is ex- 
piH'led to impose upon a man more tlian lie can lioncstly do. and if he dis's Hx 
a mimlier of cars in a certain place for a man to .shovel and run in a day, 
he is expected and directed to take into consideration all tlie circumstances 
surrounding the work that the man is doing, and if lie llxcs 10 cars for him to 
do and the man docs not <lo more than 5, he is supposed to take Into con¬ 
sideration the circnnistances surrounding his work, and the next day lie 
niiglit lie able to .shovel 20 cars with greater ease than he could the day lieforo 
shovel .I. 

Acting Gliairnian Gommoxs. IVhat record is kciit of llio nnmlicr of cars tliat 
a siioveler fills? 

Mr. Grier. There are tally men at the places the cars are dumpcHl, and each 
man’s cars are marked. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Kach innn puts a check on his car? 

Mr. Grier. No; there Is a tally man there, and as each man comes with his 
car- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, tlie man comes himself? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. And he creilits lilm? 

Mr. Grier. Credits him with the nunilier of cars lie dumps into tlie liins or 
tile receptacle, or reservoir, or whatever you clioo.se to call ft. 

Acting Chairman C’oximons. Tliose are tlie men getting tlie .$3? 

Mr. Grier. Tliree dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat are your regulations In case that there are 
any complaints on the iiart of eitlier tlie miner or the shoveler flint the 
shift boss is not giving him a fair show on an amount of work or 1ms laid him 
off because lie lias not done the amotint of work? 

Mr. Grier. Tlie shift lioss, if he has laid a man off for any cause, no matter 
what, la requlreil to report to the employment olllce the disinl.ssal of the man 
and the reason therefor. Of course when a man is dismissed he goes to the 
employment office and asks for his time. He is asked why he is (iiiittfng. If 
his story docs not agree with tlie shift boss’s story, investigation is made, 
and if it is fotmd nixin investigation a nuin is not at fault and the shift boss is, 
tlie man is retpilrisl—is restored and the shift Imsa reprimanded. 

Acting Ctialriimn Commons. Who investigates that? 

Mr. Grier. The employment office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tliat la Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Cliainimn Commons. Hoes he do that himself ludlvldually, or does 
he have a force? 

Mr. Grier. He does it Individually. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Goes down at the workings? 

Mr. Grier. No. The shift boss mnst assign the cause for the dismtaaal of 
a man, and he turns his name into the office as having been retired from the 
service. Then the man who Is retired calls at the employment office to get 
his time, or his pay, and he is asked why be is leaving. If the story that he 
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tells does not agr(* with the story Hint the shift boss tells, then investigation 
is made. If the shift boss is «t fault he is reprlibaiuied and the man Is re- 
storeel to his work. 

Acting Ohairnian Commons. In case a man makes a complaint against the 
aWt boss, that, of course, is a part of this report tliat lie makes? 

Mr. OmiR. Yea. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmon.s. To the timekeeper’s office? 

^ Mr. (Jbier. Yes; that goes Into the employment bureau. 

■* Acting Chairman Commons. Now, then, the shift boss can discharge a man— 
or what Is It, a discharge or a suspension that tlm shift boss does? 

Mr. Orieii. Wi'll, both things occur. For some faults the shift boss has the 
privilege of laying a man off a da.v, or two, or three, or a week, according to 
the gravity of the offense; ordinarily a man Is given about three chances, and 
then If he- 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the highest number of days that the 
shift boss can lay a man off? 

Mr. Crier. Well, I don’t think that any maximum number of days has ever 
been fixed. It generally runs, as I suggested, from a day or two to 10 days. 
Mr. Irwin, what M'ould be the average? 

Mr. Irwin. Cenerally five days to two Meeks. 

Mr. CniER. Further than that, they discharge them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then they can discharge them, and the man 
takes It up with th(> emiiloynient office, it is investigated there, and the shift 
boss can he turned <lown? 

Mr. Crter. Yes. 

Aiding Chairman Commons, On either a suspension or a- 

Mr. Grier. Dismissal. 

Acting Chairman Commoiss. Or dismissal? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can he he vetiKSl or turned down on a suspen¬ 
sion? 

Mr. Grier. Sir? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can the employment office reverse on a suspen¬ 
sion and send the man back to work again without suspending him, without 
permitting him to he suspended? 

Mr. Grier. Well, you know one day would elapse before an Investigation 
could be made. 

Acting Chairman Commons. lie has got one da.v, anyhow? 

Mr. Grier. Yes ; hut he can he restored if the cause Is found insufficient. 

■Acting Chairman Commons. Do you keep a record of the suspensions? Is 
there a report made to you of the number of suspensions and the days? 

Mr. tiRiER. A report Is made to me at the end of each month of the num¬ 
ber of men leaving tiie service, the cause which they give for leaving, and the 
cause given by the shift boss. 

Acting Clmlrnian Commons. Could we have a copy of one of those reports? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. The employment office hires all of the men, ns 
I understand? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

•Acting Clialrnmn Commons. You require them to sign an application and 
to take a iihysical examination? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. AVould.aroii describe the procedure? What sort 
of examination questions are asked of the men? 

Mr. Grier. A man applying for employment, if there Is a reasonable chance of 
Ills going to work within a few days. Is referreil to the medical department to be 
passwl upon. That is done because the company wants to know whether he Is' 
physically able of doing tlie work he seeks. Occasionally yon will find, well, 
probably a man who would like to get on the Honiestake pay roll so that he 
can en.1oy the benefits of the aid fund. That would lie an Imposition on the able- 
bodied men who contribute regularly to the fund and who enjoy its benefits—^to 
have somebody who was not capable of doing a day’s work enter the service and 
probably be taken sick within a week or less or more and be on then for the rest 
of his life and If he dteil his heirs get the death benefit. 

Acting Chalfipian Commons. When was this physical examination first 
ndopteil? How long has that been the practice? 

Mr. Grier. 'Very soon after the establishment of the aid fund. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. It grew out of the aUl fund? 

Mr Gkieb. It grew out of the aid fund j yes. . , . ‘ ^ , 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, the report of the physlclnn, then, Is final, 

Actl^ Chairman Commons. What things does ho take Into accoui^; the 
ouestlon of age, does he take that Into account? 

^ Mr Geieb. Well, we rely, I might say, absolutely uiwn his Judgment. And the 
man’s age, I presume, would be taken Into consideration In connection with his 

nhvslcal aliment. If he has one. , . , ^ j t 

' Acting Chairman Commons. But the company, the superintendent, d^ not 
lav down and rule regarding the age—no age limit which is reeognlzeil? 

Mr. Grieb. There never ha.s been an limit prescribed In pnesing upon the 

‘’”AeMng aiairnnm Com What has been tlie actual exiuwieace as reganis 

the highest age of men ncnvly taken on, say, In tiie past year. 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, that is all a matter of record. If you will excuse me, I 
tliiuk Mr. Irwin can give you a hotter answer. . , , 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you eompiled the hgures showing the 
different ages of the men taken on during the year? 

Mr. IBWIN. We have that in our monthly report 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is Included In this one I haA<' asked for. 

Mr. IBWIN. Yes. 

Mr. Grtek. Would you like to see this? 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Gbieb. Containing the age record and everything. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That report, Mr. Irwin, Is not here? 

Mr Ibwin. I have Just sent for It. , . 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have a schedule, have you, of the farm that 
you use that the man fills out, Mr. Irvidn? 

Aetlng'chalrman Commons. All these are made out by the employment de¬ 
partment? 

A*etlng Chairman Commons. Here Is the name, age, height, weight, color of 
hair and eves—those, I presume, are simply for Idcntlficatiou purposes? 

Mr. Grteb. We want the fullest Information possible to obtain so that a itmn 
mav be fully identified In everv way, shape, and form. There have been easts 
wh'ere a man Is under the employment of the company nnd 
enough to have met death, either by accident or natural causes, «"<' "«■ J” '‘' 
been at a loss to identify him to people that have inquired even across the wcam 
so that we have the fullest possible Identification of the m"" ‘ 'J® 

that we nre able to give that Information to a^nyhodv , .llf'ti,,. ,ii,. 

Aetlng Chairman Csjmmonr. Well, then, physical defect.s; are those the ob¬ 
vious defects, I presume, or does the man fill this out hiinselff t i 

Mr. Gr^^ Well, the m,m Is not always willing to fill In the defects. I think 

that is done pretty much by the physician. , . , , __ 

Mr. Ibwin. Those questions nre all answereil by the man, and I vv rito tia ra 

Cmiiraissloner O’Connei.i,. You wouldn’t call the color of a man’s hair a de- 
fo<*tvou niitrbt say it was rwl or i)lnck. „ 

UrJoniEB. It would not be a defect, but It would be n means of identmea- 

*'‘Actlng Chairman Commons. Now, It Is stated here whether he Is a married 
man, and his national I t.v. What Is your policy regarding the employment of 
married men as against unmarried men? u « 

Mr Gbieb. The policy of the company for many years has been to give pref- 
erence to married men, other things all Mng equal. “g® 

more desirable than what we call the rolling stone. A 'I?" tfan- 

In any person, place, or thing on earth, who goes about from 
other, sSclng whom he may devour oftentimes, we don t 
that sort of employee, and therefore If a man has a J*"™® ""'i” 

Is very much more desirable to enter the service of the company than one wito 

** AcUng SalrmS'coMMONs. If he Is a married man with a family some place 
else the same thing would hold? 
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Jlr. OniER. The same tliliiR would apply If a man eximded to remain perma¬ 
nently In the service, and hrouftht his family het;g. 

Artlii)? Chairman Cosimons. Suppos<‘ his family Is abroad. 

Mr. Obiek. We have those eases and are rontinuall.v uraliiK upon the married 
man here with fandly In Italy or .Sicily or some place else to get them here 
If ho Intends to remain. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hoes your record show the mnnher of men with 
families abroaii? 

Mr. Okier. I think it do<‘s. 

Acting Chalrnnin ('om,mons. Could you furnish the n\inil)er of men who have 
families abroad? 

Jlr. Irwin. We have no record of that. It give.s the address of his wife. 
There l.s no record kept of lh<‘ number of enuiloyees Milh families in the old 
countr.v. Just the present aildre.ss of the wife at the time lie is employed. 

Jlr. Uhikr. That Indicates whether the family Is abroad or not? 

Jlr. Irwin. We haven't an.v eoniplled record. 

Acting Chnirnmn Commons. If Ids family is moved here, there is a record 
made of that? 

Jlr. Irwin. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You only have a reeonl sliowlng what was the 
situation when he was employeil? 

Jlr. Irwin. At the time he was emiiloyed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that ,vou don’t keep it up to date ns to that 
lioint? 

Jlr. Irwin. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What iiroportlon of .votir 2,200 men would he mar¬ 
ried men? I presume Jlr. Irwin would have that, wouldn’t he? 

Jlr. Grier. I presume Jlr. Irvvlii could give a better guess on that. 

Mr. Irwin. Sl-sty-tive ])er cent, I should say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Slxty-ttve per cent married, and have their homes 
here ? 

Jlr. Irwin. Well, that would not lie ns high. I’rohably l.'i or 20 per cent who 
have not their families here. Tlau-o are always a class of einployee.s ooiniug 
In and having their families at their former home ami moving them here as 
soon as they get estahll.sheil. 

Acting Chairman Commonus. Itegnrdlng Ihe nntioiinllt.v, what is the attitude 
of the employment olllee on the different nationalities that nro employed? 

Jlr. Grier. The iiolley is to give preference to Americans, hut we have some 
very good employees from the other side of the Atlantic, not so many, however, 
now ns we hud a few years ago. It was thought wise not to restrict the operat¬ 
ing force cnilrely to American or English-speaking people, thinking it might 
give cause or give rise to the Idea we were prejudlcisl against other nation¬ 
alities. I .should think we have In the mines in round numbers, I shouhl say, 
100 Italians, 100 Finlanders, 100 from the Slavonic Provinces, and probably a 
dozen other what you would call foreign nationalities representeil, but In very 
much smaller numbers, all aggregating possibly 600 men out of between 1,100 
and 1,200 employed In mines. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your employment office would have a record of 
that so that we could get It? 

Mr. Grieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chnlrman Commons. Have you that, or Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Grier. You can get that sheet. Have you an extra copy? 

Acting Chairman Commons. According to your statement them would be 

about as much as half of those underground that are- 

Mr. Griem. nistrlbuted among 14 or 15 nationaUtle,s. 

Acting Chnlrman Commons. Taking the number as a whole, which Is 2,200, 
would that run about the same, about half? 

Mr. Griek. No, sir; In the other departments there Is not anything like as 
high n per cent of foreigners as there Is In the mines. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How does that hapiien there should be more un¬ 
derground foreigners? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, It seems that the foreign element applying for work applies 
for work In the mines rather than In the departments. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have they been miners In the old country? Is 
that the Idea? 

Mr. Gbieb, *Well, either some of them have; and some of them have had 
mining experience In other camps in the United States. 
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Acting Chairman Common.^. Well, l>c»l(ln tlic question of giving imsiilou to 
Aiueiicans on the ground ol natlouallty, Is there any groimd on the basis of 
cflleiency? Do yim find the Americans are better workmeu than foreigners? 

Mr. tJuiEB. Well, I think they are just us gtssl, and we rather prefer ihi iu. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmoxs. Yon stated formerly there was a much larger per 
cent, I think, of the foreign element? 

Mr. GiiiKU. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. How long ago was that? 

Mr. UaiKK. Five or six years ago. 

Acting Clmirmau CoMMo^s. Now, you changed. What was the proportion 
that time? Say, it is about half foreign now, what was it at tliat time? 

Mr. Guieb. Well, I would rather Mr. Irwin gave you that; he ha sa closer 
account of it. 

Acting Chairman Comsio.ns. What is tlie amount of it? 

Mr. InwiN. Seventy-two iver cent. 

Acting Cliairmau Coiimoxs. Do you renienil)er now tlie figures for tlie 
jiresent? 

Mr. litwix. Seventy-one iver cent Englisli and American si«‘aklug. and 29 law 
cent foreign and nou-Knglisli .spc'aking. 

.Acting Clniirman Co.\imons. Tliat is, formerly 72 law cent were foreigners and 
non-KngllsIi speaking, and tliat would mean 2S law cent Englisli siamklng, and 
now it is just reversed? 

Mr. luwiN. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Clniirman Cosmo.vs. Seventy-one per cent Englisli and 29 jaw cent 
foreigners? 

Mr. IitwiN. Tes, sir. 

Ailing Clmirnmn Oomwo.ns. Tlie policy lias apparently eliangiHl entirely re¬ 
garding the employment of foreigners? 

Mr. Grier. 1 would like to ask Jlr. Irwin if in giving tills |aw cent lie refers 
to foreigiiei*s lie includes Geriiiiuis wiio sis'iik Englisli well, Hcotciimen and Irisli 
and people from the otlier side of the Atlantic? 

Mr. Irwin. Tlie English speaking will include English, Americans, Scotch, 
and Irish only. 

Mr. Grier. I tliink tliat can i>e sliown lietter in a statement to tlie conmiis- 
i.lon—the slatenient Mr. Irwin has sent for—wliat the nationalities represented 
are and the number of eacln 

Acting Clialruian Commons. We can take tliat up wlien tiiat comes in. You 
ask a question regarding religion. Wliat is the reason for asking that? 

Mr. Grier. Just tlie same as asking tiie politics, nationality, color of hair, and 
helglit, and everytlilng else. 

Acting Clmlniian Commons. What is tliat reason? 

Mr. Grier. Identification. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Identification? 

Jlr. Giuer. Yes, sir; Identification, 

Acting Cliuirmiin (Aimmons. Is tliero any reason to tliink tliat iicople of one 
religion or anotlier religion are better employiwa than another? 

Mr. Grier. Tlicwe lias been no discrimiimtiou on account of religious amiiation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A person wlio clnliiis himself ns liuviiig no re¬ 
ligion vvliutever, lielng an infidel, would that make nuy difference? 

Mr. Grier. Well, as long a.s we don't cla.ss lilm iis an aiiarclilst or somctliing 
akin to that we wouldn't oliject to him. We have a very few of tliat kind oa 
the pay rolls, but I tliink they all have a little religion in their liearts even 
though they say none. 

Acting Clialrirmn Commons. Well, is it the policy of the company to encourage 
the establishment of churches and religious organizations in the community? 

Mr. Grier. The company Ims been a regular contrllmtor to all of the cliurclies 
represented liere in I.ead and on what we cull the licit along its hoisting works 
and mills and line. 

Acting Clialrmnn Commons. What would be the denominations, for example? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I think we have about all of the denominations in the coun¬ 
try represented. All of the Protestant denominations and tlie Roman Church 
and the Mormons—^well, we don’t give anything to the Mormons; they have only 
lately come Into camp. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The contributions of the company, are they made 
out of the treasury of the company? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or given out of Mrs. Hearst’s private funds? 
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Mr. Obieb. From the Homestnko treasury. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any particular ruling regarding the 
amount each denomination gets? 

Mr. Gbikr. It has been $200 a year to about 15 or 16 different denominations 
for a great many years. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. .$200 each a year? 

Mr. Grieb. .$200 oaeh a year. 

Acting Chnirinun CoifMONs. D(»es tlie company aid them In any other way» 
such as buildings or land, and things of that kind? 

Mr. Gbier. Yes, sir; In other ways. The company has assisted the religious 
organizations. I think tlie company gave $1,000 to Bishop Busch a year or two 
ago to help him in his building adjoining his church, or on the church prop¬ 
erty here, and I kiiow of very many other ways in wlilch nearly all If not all 
of the religious denominations have been Iielped from time to time in addition 
to the $2(K) contributions. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Does your company donate land or buildings to 
any religious denomination that wishes to jait up a structure? 

Mr. Grtek. Tliey don’t donate the land. It Is imt their policy to give the land, 
Imt tliey freely give a permit to occupy it and try an<l locale them in a spot 
where perhaps they nev<‘r would be lntorf<‘r(‘d with by reason of any mining 
operations that the company wished to conduct. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is tlie nature of this permit? 

Mr. Grier. .Tust a permit to oi'cupy, the company paying the tifxes regularly 
on the land, but giving them a free permit to occupy it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that revocable at any time? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Ciiairinan Commons. It Is a permit at will? 

Mr. Guikr. But there never has Ix'en a revocation In the 8.5 or 80 years I have 
been here, ami I don’t exi»ect there will he for 80 years more. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmonk. Are these penults given to schools besides—re¬ 
ligious schools as well as the churches? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t think there is a religious school in this district excepting 
the parochial scliool now closed. But it was op^Tated by the Uonmn Catliollc 
Church here for a number of years. 1 don’t think there is any other donomlnu- 
tlon that has n school. 

Acting Oliairman <’ommons. Well, in Hint case, in the case of that parochial 
schtK)), are they located on land f<»r which tli<*y have a permit from the company? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I can’t recall the title they have. It Is possible that it is— 
well, I am quite sure now It is on the old original town site that was laid out In 
the early days, and after litigation extending over n term of years between the 
mineral claimants and the town-site people it was linally ailjustod to the satis¬ 
faction of the department in Washington by giving a title to the people who 
were then In oceupancy and reserving tlie rights to the mineral claimants. 

Acting Chairnmn Commons. WImt proportion of the land Is under that ar¬ 
rangement In the town of Lernl? 

Mr. Guikr. Well, roughly, I should say the biggest half. 

A<*tlng Chairman Commons. Most of the buildings are constructed on that 
sort of title? 

Mr. Grter. Yes. .sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That gives the title to the surface? 

Mr. GriiKR. Yo.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a fee? 

Mr. Guikr. No; It Is not a fee. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is not a permit? 

Mr. Outer. No; that Is not a permit; that is a title that was agreed upon 
during this lillpition between the mineral claimants and the town-site people 
many years ago, under the terras of which the mineral elalrnants transferrer! 
to n boanl of trustees the right to the oceupancy of the surface, and In turn 
those trustees passed title to the occupants. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is a perpetual title they have to the surface? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how is that affecterl by the operations, the 
mining operations underneath? If there is any damage done, the mining com¬ 
pany would be held? 

Mr. Grieb. T think umler that agreement that the mineral claimants would 
Imve the right t9 conduct operations that were legitimate, absolutely necessary, 
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and could not 1)6 avoided from uuderucath tlie surface, and If the surface was 
pnil&ng6r6dy tlifi aupfocp occupant, I think, would have to move after Uiivliuc 
been given a reasonable length of time In which to move. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would he he comi)ensaU'd for the h)ss of 
hts Improvements? 

Mr. Gkier. I don’t think there is any provision for compensation. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Not in the dee<t? 

Mr. Gkikr. I think not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who could give us tliat information, Jlr. Keller 
regarding the titles? 

Mr. Gmeu. Why, that, I guess Mr. Keller can. [Addressing Mr. Keller-1 
Have we an extra copy of ttmt agreement, Mr. Keller? 

Jtr. Keller. I tiiink we have several eoi)les of the agnssnent tliat was en¬ 
tered into at the time. 

.Acting Clialrnmn (ioMMONs. Tliat could be furiilslieil us? tvill you secure 
tlint then, Air. Keller? 

Mr. Keller. Yes. 

.Acting Cliuirinan tioMMONS. Tlie iiolicy evidentl.v of llie company, tiicn. Is to 
encourage tlie establishment of religious organizations in tlie localliy, is it 
not? 

Air. Grier. Yes. Their coiifrihiitioiis indicate tliat. 

.Acting Cliairman ('ommon.s. By contrilmtiiig sometliing? 

Air. Grier. Aniiually. 

Acting Cliairnitin Co.mmonk. ,Soiiiotliiiig to tlie extent of pos.sil)ly tlireo nr four 
tliousand dollars a year, at the rate of .$200 to cacli ilenmnlnution? 

Atr. Grier. Yes, sir; I tliink onr—I tiiink (lie coinpany's conlrllmtlons Inive 
renclied tliirty-six hundred dollars. 

Acting Cliulrmnn Commons. Tliirty-slx Iiundred? 

Air. GitiEii. But it would not average tliat; It would proliahiy average thirty- 
two hundred. 

Acting Clniifiiian CoMXtoNs. Thirty-two? 

Air. Grier. Y’es. 

Acting (Ilmlrnuin Commons. Weil, is it jaair idea tiiat .a man tliat attends 
church and belongs to one of these deiioininations is sometliing like a married 
man, more likely to he a steady and sober man, and llius tliat sliould lie a reason 
for encouraging religious activity? 

Air. Grieil Wily, that would he a natural conclusion, I tiiink. 

-Acting Cluilrmaii Commons. That is one of the lea.sons wliy you encourage 
religious denoniinations? 

Air. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Clmirnian Commo.ns. Ho tliese deuomimitions live and get tlieir addi¬ 
tional money from local people, or do tliey get it from outside? Do you liappen 
to know alamt that? 

Air. Grier. Well, tliey got some of tlielr nioiiey from folimvers of tin* faitli, 
tliose who attend their services; and in some in.stances, I think, tliey are lieltxsl 
to some extent by tlie general board of mi.ssions of tlie partii'iilar ileiiomination. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. .So tliiit tliey get some outside Iielp us well? 

Air. Grier. Some of them do. I tiiink there are some that do not. 

Acting Ghalriiian Commons. You don’t know whicli ones? 

Air. Grier. No; I don’t. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your contribution has notliing to do with what 
they get? 

Mr. Grier. Nothing whatever. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie wealtliy ones would get just ns iiiucli n.s 
those- 

Air. Grier, Well, they all get It. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. ’They all get tt, there Is no favoritism ns regards 
denominations? 

Air. Grier. None at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But the general praetlei* of supporting religious 
institutions, those that liave schools are not supported any more than tliose 
that do not have schools? 

Mr. Gruch. They all get the same amount. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does ihe company contrilmte to any scliools 
besides the kindergarten? 

Air. Grier. I think only by regular way of taxation. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Itcganling the question on politics, 1 supi)ose 
that pieans of course jwlitlcnl pui ties. Wliat is the reason for that in addi¬ 
tion to a mere matter of Identification? 

Mr. Guikb, Well, I supi>ose if would fully identify a person to know every¬ 
thing about Jilm that It Is possible to know. 

Acting (’hainiuin Commons. Have you the figures of tlie different—perhaps 
Mr. Irwin has those figures. 

Mr. Ikwin. They are in that report. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Has that been brought here? Where is that 
report? 

Mr. I/iwiN. You liavc the report. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This is a report for June 30. Tliis is for the 
month of June, I presume, and it stute.H that during that nionth f»8 were em¬ 
ployed, an(i of tIjoS(‘, 3S were Ileimhlleuns, 10 were Heinoerats, 18 were minors— 
of course they wouhl not decitU*—and two were f»weigners, making a total of 
08. “Foreigners,” 1 presume, means those lliat haven’t taken out their final 
papers? 

Mr. IiaviN. Tliose tJiat liave not Uiken out the first paix‘rs. 

Acting (’lialniiun Commons. Not taken out tlie first papers. Can they vote 
in tlds State after they have taken out the first papers? 

Mr. Ikwin. No, sir. 

Actljig Chairiimu Commons. So that a foreigner here would be one who had 
not taken out his first jiapers? 

Mr, Ikwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliulnuan (k)MMONS. Who could not vote? 

Mr. Ikwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting (^imirman <U)mmon.s. Ts your record k€‘pt up to date? 

Mr. Gkiku. Tlie record of jiolltics Is only required when they make the ap¬ 
plication. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose they change their ])olitics? 

Mr. (iuiKK. We have not—I shtmld say it was lad kept up to date; that the 
record was made of tlie man when lie entered tlie ser\ice. Is that right, Mr. 
Irwin? 

Mr. Ikwin. No i)ermanent record other tliun the nmirs individual applica¬ 
tion. 

Acting Clmirman C’ommons. When dl<l you .start tlds record of their 
licsV How long ago was that taken up? 

Mr. Gkikk, Wliou was it, do you remember? 

Mr. Irwin. 1910 or 1011. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I notice llicre arc no Progressives In here or 
Soeialists. Is it the i>o!icy of the company to discriminate against Progressives 
and Socialists? 

Mr. Gbier. I think we would discriminate against Socialists. I do not think 
there would l)e any discrinilnution against Progressives, because we i»roteiHl 
to be progre^ives ourselves, and each year we are adding to our i*ecord and 
developing ns ixjrfect a system as we are capable of. Something suggests itself 
to ns one year, tliat it would be well to have a record of, and we go into it, 
and next your something else. Our report shows 26 nationalities represented, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. I did not refer to progressive principles, but I 
referred to Progressive politics. That Is the question. Is the question simply 
taken up as a matter of record with each nuin, then? 

Mr. Grieu. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And if he changes his politics, he might become 
Progressive? 

Mr, Grier. He would indicate that nt the ballot box, where he has a right 
to, If he wants to. 1 think he might proclaim it from the housetoiis; I don’t 
know. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. The question of residence, occupation, and ex¬ 
perience. What is Includetl under "experience”? 

Mr. OaiKB. Well, if a roan comes here and ai^lies for a i>osition as a miner, 
he is asked what exiK^rienee he has had ns such wherever he has been before 
coming here. If he has had two years’ experience in Arizona as a miner, three 
in Montana, three in Colorado, two in Lake Superior—where he has bad an 
extended experience in that particular kliul of work to qualify biro, that Is 
wliat 1 meaD4t» 
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Acting Chairman Commons. By whom last employed and where mid in whiit 
capacity, how long. That simply gives the last record. I>o you make a siiecini 
effort to Inquire of the last employer as to his record, how long he has hecii 
working for them? 

Mr. GaiEii. I do not believe we have ever made an inquiry from the last eui- 
Iiloyer of an applicant. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Simply try the man out? 

Mr. Geike. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And on the basis of his own story? 

Mr. Gbiee. In questioning a man at an employment othco, we can form ii 
pretty correct conclusion as to the qualllications of a man; tliat is, a man wlio 
is trained in this work can. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Is this record ustal to answer lnqiilrie.s wlicn 
otiier employers apply to you with regard to a man who has quit your employ 
and gone to some other mine? Do you get letters from them asking about him? 

Mr. Guuu!. We get Inquiries of that kind, oh, I don’t know, two or Uirce 
tlmo.s a month? 

Mr. Iewin. Oftener than that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oftener? 

Mr. Gbiee. Occasionally we get an Inquiry. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you give the Information asked for? 

Mr. GEirat. What do you give, Irwin? 

Mr. Iewin. Give them his record; that Is, we don’t go buck. 

Acting Chairman Com.mos.s. You give them his record with you? How 
much off of this ui>pllcation do you give them? 

Mr. Iewin. We do not give him anything; give him simply the record of 
the man at work since he has been with us—while he is here. 

Acting Chairman Cosimons. There is no association of mine owners or eni- 
liloyers, Is tliere, wlio ei.cluinge the Information with regard to employees? 

Mr. Gkieb. No, sir. 

Acting Chairiiian Commons. So that there Is no system of Interchange at 
all regarding employees in changing of occuiiation? 

Jlr. Geike. We Iiave never had any. 

Acting Chairnian Co.mmo.ns. Use llqmn' In excess or morphine. I presume 
that g<K5i to tlie meilicnl department, does it not? 

Mr. Geike. Y’es. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For timd determiiiallon. 'The polley of the 
company, of course, is not to employ men wlio u.se liquor to excess? 

Air. Geike. We do not want tlieiii. 

Acting Cliairnian Co.mmons. And that Is gooil cause for illscliarge? 

Mr. Gbiee. Very good. However, a imiii is usually given two or tliree 
and sonieliines four or li\e chances to reform. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you consider by this method you have got 
a more temperate class of employees? 

Mr. Gbiee. I do. 

Acting Cliainimn Cosimons. What are you standards of mcasurenicnt or 
how do you make up your mind regarding that? What standard do you use 
to demonstrate that you have a more temperate hmly of employees? 

Mr. Gbiee. Well, I think the crowd In the street shows, for one reason. 1 
know the general way the work goes on In the various departments of the 
service. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, a question of elliciency? 

^jKXlBsR 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you measure your Increase In efficiency? 
AVhat are your standards of telling how your efficiency has Increased since this 
system has gone into effect, which, I take It, Is about three years? 

Mr. Gbiee. This regulation about the use of Intoxicants has been In effect 
here for 35 year.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Thlrty-flve years? 

Mr. Geiee. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, during what time have you noticed an Im¬ 
provement In the temperate condition of the employees? 

Mr. Geiee. Well, we have never had a very bad lot la lead. This Is with 
a view of keeping up the good conduct. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, yon have always liad a good temperate 
set of men? 

Mr. Geiee. Yes. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Doe.s that apply equally to all nationalities? 

Mr...OBtEa. Well, nearly so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the attitude of the company toward the 
liquor business In the town; I presume the saloons are located on property 
belonging to the corporation, the same ns churches and others. 

Mr. Ubieb. The saloons are locatetl on the original townslte, reference to 
which was made a little while ago. The title passetl through the trustees when 
the eouiproml.se was made between the mineral claimants and the townslte 
people. 

The attitude of the company toward the saloons Is to endeavor, so far as 
It Is within their power, to make them conduct their business In as docent a 
way as possible. The company realizes that as long as the Government per¬ 
mits liquor to be mamifaclured that somebody Is going to drink it, and the dis¬ 
pensing of It should be pretty closely guarded. And the efforts of the com¬ 
pany are always emphasized In that direction. 

Our saloons, In the early days here, uscsl to remain open so long that I guess 
they were never closed, including Sundays. That was during the formation 
period of the camp, you ndght say. Afler awhile it was realized that that 
condition ought not to continue, and I think through the efforts of the Home- 
slake olHce the saloons were closed on Sunday. A little bit later on they were 
closed after 11 o'clock at night. Still later they were closed at 9 o’clock In the 
evening. That Is the hour they close at now. 

Acting Chairman Co.\imons. How long have they been closing at 1) o’clock—for 
how many years? 

Mr. (iiiiKii. When did that law go Into effect? 

Mr. Kgj.lkb. Four years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Four years ago? 

Mr. OKiEii. Ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was a member of the labor union. Along with 
the statement Chapman makes that he Is not a member of any labor union, 
“ That in cousiderutlon of my being employed by the Ilomestake Mining Co., 
agree I will not become such wlille In Its service ”; wlien were those two ques¬ 
tions adopted and put In the uiiplicatlon blank? 

Mr. Gbiek. In the fall of ItHli). 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, dws lids apply to all labor unions or to 
only certain types of labor unions? 

Mr. Gbieb. To all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To all unions? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting Clmlrman Commo.ns. It was adopted at the time of the lockout or 
strike which occurred? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With the Western Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons What were the circumstances leading up to that 
trouble which caused the company to lay down this rule, since 1909—that would 
mean It has been in force now since tlie fall of 1904—tliat has been in force 
nearly live years, say? 

Jdr. Gbieb. Yes; the I.end City Miners’ Uidon was organizeil In 1877 and 
coutlnuetl to exist until 1909. A goodly number of the employees of the mining 
company, the Ilomestake Jlining Co., were members of that union. The com¬ 
pany never asked them, up to that time, when a man made application for 
employment, whether he was a member of a labor union or not. There never 
had been nuy differences between the labor organization and the mining com¬ 
pany that were worthy of mention. 

During the summer of 1999 the Western Federation of Miners sent Into Lead, 
In the person of Mr. William E. Tracy, an organizer, with Instructions to com¬ 
pletely organize the camp and the district. Mr. Tracy called to his aid several 
members of tlte local union, and after perhaps three months’ work succeeded in 
increasing the numerical strength of the union to a very considerable extent. In 
many cases using coercive measures. Intimidating the employees of the mining 
company, making threats against their personal safety by false pretense and 
in various other ways. The time came about the middle of October, when 
Mr. Tracy thought the Western Federation of Miners In its constituency was 
strong enough to demand that all those who up to that time had not become Its 
members shoul<f*do so. And late In October, by resolution which was pub¬ 
lished in the daily papers, uotltled all concerned that on and after the 25tb of 
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November, 1909, members of the federutlon would not work with those vtorklng 
for the Homestake Mining Co. who failed or neglected to become members In 
good standing. At that time there was perhaps 2,500 men In the service of 
the Homestake Mining Co., and I should say atsmt .TOO out of that number had 
failed or refused to become members of the federation. 

The 25th of November, the day set for ceasing work on the part of the feder- 
ath«n members, was Thanksgiving Day. Not having enough of a force numeri¬ 
cally to continue to operate at such a capacity as would he i)rolt(able. the Home- 
stake Mining Co. ceased to operate Its mine on the evening of the 241 h, and 
gave notice of its intention to do so In a notice puhlisliiMl in the dally papt'rs. 
The mining company had no lawful right to comiad those w ho were not mem¬ 
bers of the federation to join it, anil there did not si'ciii any other coarse for 
Ihem to adopt Imt to quit work and either remain closed, no one could tell how 
long, or allow those men who through the federation had notdh'd the world that 
they would not work with nonunion men on and after the 2rah of November. So 
they notified those far and near who wished to to come and join hands with the 
.TOO nommion men and resume operations, and allow those who had given notice 
that they would not work, to continue their idh'ness If they wanted to. 

Large numbers came and Joined hands with the nonunion men who were 
available and ready to go to work at any da,\ resume work at any day, so that 
on the ISth of January, I think, 1910, a .sulllcient force numerically was avail¬ 
able to start up the largest mill that the Homestake Co. oiicrates. Contin¬ 
uing to come in the course of the next wcH‘k the conuiany had enough men 
to start another mill, ami a few days later another ami another, until tinally, 
on the 3d of March, 1910, they had more men than they wanted, and every 
plant was running at full capacity, which it has cimlimied to do from that 
day to this. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Those -TOO men who iliil not Join the organiza¬ 
tion were the underground men? 

Mr. OaiKit. They were In all departments of the service. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. Some were undergroaml and some In the other 
deiiartments? 

Mr. GriKB. In order to operate a mill, you understand. It was necessary to 
have so many miners, so many shovelers, so many carmen, so many tiiaher- 
inen, so many motor men underground hauling ore, so many hoisting engi¬ 
neers, so many men in tlie stamp mill, so many men In the cyanide works, 
the regrlnd plant, and the foundry, the machine shop, and repair shops gen¬ 
erally, and all through the service—500 wasn’t enough, divided up, as they 
wotiUl have to be, to operate one mill, so that there was nothing tor the com- 
l>any to do but to stop. 

Acting Chairman CommOns. Yes. Prior to this notice, or this activity of the 
organizers In 1909, laid you had any written contracts or agreements with this 
liKiil of the mine workers? 

Mr. Gitir.R. No; never had a contract. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Never had had any written contract? 

Mr. Gkier. Nor verbal. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Nor verbal? 

Acting Chairman Grtf-b. No. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. What was the nature of the arrangement, sup¬ 
pose that a—did the union at that time have any salaried employees that yiai 
know of, or were they simply acting through their own committee men, own 
workingmen? , , , 

Mr. Grier. They had a president and a treasurer, secretary, board of direc¬ 
tors, I suppose, I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know whetiier they were all employees 
of the comiiany, all the ofiiclals of the union ? 

Mr. Grier. Excepting the secretary I think they were all employees, and I 
am not so sure that he did not work part of the time, too. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, did the secretary or any of their board 
representing the men ever take up any complaints or grievances; would they 
appeal to you or to any of your superior officers, superintendents, and so on? 

Mr. Grier. I was appealed to during 30 years probably a half dozen times 
for trlval matters that were adjusteil In five minutes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, you wouhl confer with these represen¬ 
tatives of the union? 

Mr. Grier. It would be a committee that I suppose they characterized as a 
grievance committee. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. And they would be selected from time to time 
to take up matters with you? 

Mr. Grieb. They woubi be appointed at a meeting of the union and given 
credentials tvrtil'ylng that they were appointed for the purpose of presenting 
a grievance, whatever It haptiened to be. 

Acting Cbalnnan Commons. Those, you say, were trlval and trilling? 

Mr. Gimai. Ves. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you happen to remember any of them, what 
they were? 

Mr. Guieb. I think once or twice some complaint was made about inatten¬ 
tion on the part of some of the hospital doctors. The greatest grievance that 
was ever brugbt to my attention was 'when an appeal was made for an eight- 
hour day for the ttndergronml workers only, and there was some—that was 
not quite us easy of adju.stment as the other matters, because there was a 
whole lot more Involveil. While the matter had been under consideration for 
a considerable I lino by myself no action had ever lxH>n taken. Hut the time came, 
however, when hy readjusting the atTalrs in several of the establishments or de- 
jjartments of the service, it wa.s found that it might possibly be a very slight 
loss to the company to adopt the eight-hour rule, and It was not only adopted 
and made oiierallve In the underground, but it was aiiplled to every depart¬ 
ment of the service. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember about what year that was 
when that was done? 

Mr. Gkiek. Half a dozen or more years ago—six or eight years ago. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Nineteen hundred and six or seven. How 
many employis's were affected by lhat change? 

Mr. Grier. Kvery employee in (he service of the company. 

Acting fihairman Commons. That Is, all of the underground men had been 
working tO hours? 

Mr. Grier. Yea, sir. 

Acting Clmlriuan Commons. And they were all put on an eight-hour basis at 
that time? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. sir; every person In the service of the company was given the 
benefit of the eight-hour schedule. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the shops the machinists, the molders, and 
others had been on a 10-hour basis? 

Mr. Grier. They were all put on the eight-hour scheilule. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember (lie grievance committee that 
took (hat up. Did It represent all classes of labor, the conmiltteo that calleit 
on you at that time? 

Mr. Grier. Well, no, .sir; It was—well, I woulda’t say. I don’t remember 
who the eommlttee was, except one of them was Mr. Ityan. secretary of the local 
organization. I think tiiero were three. I think Mr. Shimiuan—chairman- 

Acting Chairman Oo-mmons. Was he a miner? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 1 don’t know whether any other department of the 
service was represential or not. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Machinists or molders or carpenters, all that 
class of labor, were they represented In the grievance committee—in the com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. Grieb. I could not say, Mr. Chairman. I don’t remember It, but I don’t 
think there was any other department but the miners represented, because all 
that was asked for was that the eight hour apply to the underground workers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you went further than lhat and applied It to 
all the shops? 

Mr. Grieb. Applied It to ever,vbody In the .service of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long were those negotiations underway; 
do you remember? 

Mr. Gbieb. No, sir; I do not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, when this action of this committee, or this 
union, was taken October 25, 1909, what was the first knowledge you had of 
the action? 

Mr. Gbieb. You mean of the action taken- 

Acting Chairman Commons, By the union In Its declaring It would not work 
after a certain date? 

Mr. Grier. Well, all sorts of rumors were In the air for a month or two or 
three, but I mink the publication of this notice In the new^per is the first 
definite knowledge—knowledge that I could rely upon—that I had. 
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Acting Ohalrnmn Commons. That is, (here were rumors prior to tliat Hint they 
were likely to take some action on that; is that it J 

Mr. GaiEB. Oh, yes; all sorts of rumors. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The (luestlon was up for discussion? 

Mr. Orikb. You could not rely upon much that you heard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mentioned Tracy as being lirought in li.\ 
tile national organization. Did Tracy call on you at lliat time? 

Mr. (Jbikr. Yes; he called uitou me with Mr. Uyun, Mr. Kirwln, Mr. J(X\v, and 
Mr. Chrlstian.son. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. All your employees? 

Mr. (Ibikr. No : Mr. .loey and Mr. Cliristianson were employws, but. of course, 
Mr. Tracy, the federation organizer, Mr. KIrwin, a ineml)er of tlio exeeutl\e 
board of Uie Western Federation of Miners, and Mr. llyau, .secretary of tlie local 
union here, were not in tlie emjtloy of tlie company. 

Acting Clialrinan Commons. Wtait di<l Tracy proiKis(“ wla'ii lu' called ui«>n 
yon? TTiis was proI>abi.v l)eforo liiis aelion by tlie local union, wasn’t It? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir; after It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am simaking before that action. 

Mr. Grier, till, liefore it. 

Aiding Cliairman Com.mons. Itefore it; wlille llicse rumors were In tbe air? 

Mr. Grier. Mr. Tracy didn't call upon me Imfore. 

Acting tihairman Com.\ion.s. l>id any representative of the organization call 
uiMin you witli reference to tliis closi'd-slioii proposition? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Prior to this action? 

Mr. Grier. No, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Tliis information came to you, tlien, in wliat 
way? 

Mr. tiRivm. It came to me from a great many men employiil liy the Ilona-- 
stake Mining Co. who came and asked me if tliey were comiielled to Join tlie 
union to Imhi their positions with the eompanj, and comiilained of liireats made 
against them by certain assistants of Mr. Tracy wlio were lielping liim in organ¬ 
izing. 

Aeting Glinirnmn Commons. Were tliese assistants of Traey lirougbl in from 
the outside also? , 

Mr. Grier. No, sir; tiiey were memliers of iiie local liere iu T.ead. 

Aeting Glialrman Gommons. Did they represent different nationalities? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t think so; I tldnk lliey were Americans. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. At tliat time np|«irently 7'J per cent of the em¬ 
ployees were non-Kngiish sjieaking. How did tlie union organize liie non-Fnglisii 
speaking, do you liapiwn to know, at tlmt time? How did tliey reaeii lliem? 

Mr. Grier. How (lid llie organizers rinieli tliese men? 

Aeting Chiiirman Commons. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Grier. You understand all I lie men in tlie employ of tlie HomestaKe Mining 
Co. cam iMith .s)ieak ami understand Knglisli; lliut is a rcsiuiremeiit. 

Aeting Chairman Commons. At tliat time tliere was 7’2 i>er cent- 

Mr. Grier. They could do it at that time. 

Aiding Chalrimin Gommon.s. Tliey could? 

Mr. GHtEB. Yea; not as well as you can, but still they could understand pm - 
feidly well enough to know wlien tlicy were askcil to do a certain thing in tlie 
mines. We would not liave a man lu tlie mines who camld not understand? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You never had a man there w ho could not under¬ 
stand? 

Mr. Grier. That has been a rule always. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that the organizers were all English-speaking 
organizers, so far as you know? 

Mr. Grier. Well, now, tlie organlzer.s were not nil Engllsli-speaklng people. 
There was a man sent here by the federation named Yancoterzich, an Anstrliin. 
He was sent here for the eicpress purpose of holding in line the Austrian 
element. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the Slav clement? 

Mr. Qrieb. Yes; and there was a man here—I think he was a resident, 
though—^who was supposed to look after tlie Finnish element. I don’t recall 
whether there was anybody here looking after the Italian element or not; but 
there was enough of them, all told. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There were only two, then, brought In from the 
outside—Tracy and Yancoterzich? 
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Mr. Giueb. That Is all I recall at this moment. 

ActlAg Chairman Commons. Now, la acting upon this resolution, did you 
assume the responsibility, or did you take It up with your directors or president? 

Mr. Gbieb. I assumed the responsibility myself. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You had such authority, or you would not have 
done It? 

Mr. Gkikb. Well, I exercised It whether I had it or not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any knowledge whether the organiza¬ 
tion went to tile stiskhoiders or not? 

Mr. Giubu. I know tiiey did. I know that Mr. Kirwln, who was a member of 
the executive lioard, telegrapliisl Mr. Haggln, the president of the company, 
presenting tlu! sitnation and ask him to tiave the ultimatum, ns they called 
It, wltlnirawn that was issued In-re in order to avoid a strike, Mr. Haggln 
replied tliat tlie matter was in my liainis; tliat while he would deplore a strike, 
that the matter was in my hands for such adjustment as could be made. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Hid you know of any otlier application to stock- 
hol(l<Ts besides Mr. Haggln? 

Mr. Ghiub. n’la're was a cominitii'c of two went down to .see Mrs. Hearst at 
her home in IMensanton, Cal. Tliat was Mr. Itunney—Itlchard Bunney—and 
1‘etc .furi'y. 

Acting Cliairman Comsions. Were they employed here? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were the representations to Mrs. Hearst, 
ns fur us you know? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, I could not tell you very definitely, but she suggested to them 
■just about what Mr. Haggln suggested to Mr. Kirwln, that tlie matter was In 
my hands and she wouldn’t Interfere. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Had yiai had any otlier dealings with representa¬ 
tives of the organization before this notice? You liave .spoken of the eight-hour 
and small grievances atioiit the hospital. Were there any otlier ehilms that 
came up; for example, was tliere any complaint you liad to make against the 
way in wliich tlie union was being eoiidueted during those 2(1 or 25 years? 

Mr. Gbieb. When efforts were made by ollieers of the conimtttee, of the local 
union liere, to increase their strengdi numerically, they did Just what the 
feiterntlon did—tliey Intimidated and made threats of personal violence; and 
not only made tlireats. lint exeeuteil them. I addressed a letter to the president 
of the union at Unit time, wtio.se name was h’lslicr- 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was in the summer after Tracy had come? 

Mr. Gbieb. No, sir; that was a long time before that. 

Acting Cluiirnian Commons. Do yiai remember the date? 

Mr. Gbieb. I can give you tlie date. [Exaniines papers.! Gn the 10th of 
March, UKI.2, T wrote to Mr. h'islier, president of the Lend City Miners’ Union, 
as follows: 

“ My attention has so often Ins'll called to the nets at various times of per¬ 
sonal violence offered by members of your association to certain emiiloyees of 
tills eoiiipnny siniiily liecunse the latter did not wish to become members of the 
former, that I wish to ask if sucli acts were duly nuthorizeil and aiiproved at 
legal meetings of your association? 

" It Is compinineit that each act has been committed by a large number of 
members of your nssiR'intlon oiieratlng Jointly against one employee of this com- 
jiuiiy under cover of darkness, making identification of the attacking party 
by the lone man more or less dillicult. May I ask the favor of a written reply 
on Tuesday, the 24lh Instant?” 

It .s(>ems that I gave him live days to answer. I don’t know why. In re¬ 
sponse to that I have a letter of the same date, March 19; 

Mr. T. J. Gbieb, 

Supcrintcndetil Ilonicstake Mining Co., Lead, S. Dak. 

Deab Sib; Your h'tter of March 19, addressed to ,T. B. Fisher, president of this 
union, was referred to the undersigned committee. As you understand, this 
union Is organized for the mutual benefit of Its members, both financially and 
otherwise. To that end we have paid out In sick benefits and are paying now 
more money than we receive in dues, and to keep this union up financially we 
do ask and urge each and every man working In and about different mines to 
Join our union for their own benefit as well as ours. We experience no diffi¬ 
culty with thetBid reliable worn and tried men, but, on the contrary, the young, 
strong, and men who are well able to bear their share of the burden are the men 
that Is making all the trouble. This union has at no time authorized the forcl- 
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ble aotlon referred to In your letter, but where men when elvllly approncheil to 
Join this union have Insulted the parties so asking them and have stated that 
they had so much Influence with the oltlolals of the company that omploytMl them 
that they did not have to Join the union, and generally make themselves 
abusive, there is no doubt but what they have been coerced. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Thomas J. Utah, 
.losKCH Scott. 

ItiCHARD Itl'NSY, 

Committcf. 

Acting Ohalrman Oommons. What action further was taken In ItkO on lhal; 
did that close the Inclilent? 

Mr. (luiKR. It closed the Incident, I guess, for the time b<'ing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what was your <ihJecilon to considering the 
proposition coming from tlie union in the way in which this one came to you‘( 

In the first place, you say the uidon in 19d!i did not make any formal request 
upon you for an agreement fhaf you emidoy only union men. That was the situ¬ 
ation; that is, the first that you knew of It was this nofiee that you .saw? 

Mr. Grier. That was the first definite information tlial I had that the 
Western Federation Intended to take that action. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlasi did Mr. Tracy nr other representative.s I'all 
upon you at any time prior to llio Novemlier term of court wlien you sliut 
down—did they call upon you, any rejiresentatlves of tlie organlzallons? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t think any memlier of the local union or the Western Feil- 
oratlon called on me at any time until after that publication. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. Until after the publication of their notice. Their 
notice was publislied Gctolier 25? 

Mr. Grier. Octolier 25, llKiO, I think. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. No ; they never called on me. 

Acting (llmlrman Commo.n.s. Did they call on you after that pulillcatlon? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Between October 25 and November 21? 

Mr. Grier. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons Tliey did not? 

Mr. Grier. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yon publislied your notice on Nuvemlicr 17, I 
tldnk. 

Mr. Grier. November 17; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. November 17? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. And no one called on you after you had puldislied 
your notice—representing the organization? 

Mr. Grier. After, did you say ? 

Acting Chairman Co.vi .mo.ns. Yes; after. 

Mr. Grier. Yes; after that publication of our notice, this committee con¬ 
sisting of Mr. Ryan, Mr. Kerwln, Mr. .loey, and Mr. Christianson. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat was the tenor of tlielr proposition to you 
at that time? 

Mr. Grier. Well, they wanted the Homestake Mining Co.'s notice withdrawn. 

I have a full account of the meeting here. TIuit was what the federation 
called the Homestake’s uitlmatum, and which Mr. Kerwln telegraphed to Mr. 
Haggln to have withdrawn. My notice was on November 17. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. The meeting of this committee was November 21. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Grier. There is a full record of it [handing paper to the commission]. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was this record taken In shorthand? 

Mr. Grier. It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You submit this as an exhibit? 

Mr. Grier. You may have it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Reporter, make note of that. 

Mr. Grier. The authenticity of it I don’t think you can doubt, because It 
was published in full in the feileratton newspaper. 

(The paper so presented was marked " Exhibit No. 4, Witness Grier, August 
8, 1914.” 

See Grier Exhibit No. 4, under “ Exhibits.”) 
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Acting Chairman Couuonh. It was pul>lislu'<J iu the federation newspaper; 
that is, it was jointly taken down by both sides? 

Mr. Gbiib. No. 

Acting Ohulruum Commons. By your stenographer? 

Mr. Gkieb. Yes. 

Acting f!hnlnnnii Commons. Well, Mr. Grier, suppose you Just sum up the 
sub.stnnee of what oeeurred at that place. 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, they went over the subject of unionism—the good that It was 
doing to the o|K‘rating force of the Honiestake Mining ('o.—anil announced their 
iletermlnution to unionize the camp, and asked for a withdrawal of the com¬ 
pany’s notice. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In other words, they stood by their- 

Mr. Gbieb. Attitude. 

Acting Chairman <Vimmons. Tlieir resolution? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes; their resolution. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Tliey didn’t offer to wllhdraw their resolution tf 
you would M’lthdraw yours? 

Mr. Gbieb. Oh, no; not at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You considered that an nltlmatum from them 
also? 

Mr. Gbieb. Oh, yes; I don’t know how I could consider It anything else. They 
published It to the world. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will yon examine this clipping which was fur¬ 
nished to me, which Is marked ndverflscmcnt'i' I iircsnme that Is something 
that Is piihlislu'd by your company as an advertisement in the I,ead iiu|>ers? 

Mr. (JBIEB. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And will you look at that one and see If that one 
akso Is? 

Mr. Gbieb. Y’es, sir. 

Acting Chnirmuu Commons. And this also? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We will mark these as exhibits, then. 

(The impels so presented were marked “ Kxhlhits Nos. 8, 9, and 10, Witness 
Grier, August 3, 1914.” 

The exhihits referred to, newspaper clippings, were submitted In printed 
form.) 

Act lug Chairman Commons. This first one entitled “Who began interference 
with the liberty of action of Lenil workingmen?” That has been published by 
you contimionsly, daily, since the time of lids trouble? 

Mr. Gbieu. I Ihink II is still running. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You consider that a running ad.? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Ctialrnian Commons. In what papers? 

Mr. Gbieb. In llio I.oad linily Call. 

Acting Cliairmiiii Commons. And the other one, the “ Rkstory of Ilomcstake 
shutdown ”? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chiilniian Commons. Marked “Advertisement,” the same? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Ai'ting Chnlrman Commons. And tills one which does not hear date, the 
clipping that I have. Is a notice dated “ I,ead, S, Dak. To whom It may con¬ 
cern : In view of the fact, the mining Industry In the Black mils district is the 
source from wlilch all of the other business Interests in the said district derive 
their main support, and that said Industry Intends to establish permanently 
In said district what are coumionly called nonunion labor conditions. It Is re¬ 
spectfully suggcsteil to all such other business Interests that their actions 
should be vigorously In support of the aforesaid expressed Intention.” There 
follow then the names of the Homestuke Mining Co., by yourself as superin¬ 
tendent, and a nnmlier of others. At what time was that first published, about 
at the time of this strike or of this clash? 

Mr. Gbieb, I think that was first published very soon after the mine shut 
down. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And then apparently yon requested or joined 
with the owners of other mines to take the same action? 

Mr. Gbieb. I did not request; they offered It. 

Acting Chafnnan Commons. They offered to join In? 

Mr. Gbieb. To join In. 
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Acting Chalrmnn Oommonh. An<l tins iiavcrliseiucm \vil^^ niUlrcsswl to wiuil 
biwiness interests then? 

Mr, GliiEii. Weii, I suppust'- 

Acting Chiiirimin Commons. It i.s sigiieii by nii the mining interests, is il imt? 

Mr. (JuiKH. Yes; every other business Intere.sl that there was In (lie illstriii. 

Acting Chuirmaii Commo.n.s. That is, all the mining interests. I wonder if 
all of tlie.se are—tiiese are apparently all mining compnnie.s? 

Mr. Guieu. Well, I think there is only three or four of tliem tliat operate to 
any extent at all. 

Acting Clialrinan Commons. They are all small comiianles? 

Mr. Ghikk. Oh, yi‘s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they all in the Black llllis district? 

Mr. Guif.r. Yes ,alr. 

Acting Clialrman CoMXtoNS. What proportion of the total ontiait of gold is 
turned out by tile llomestake Co.? 

Jlr. GiiiEii. I gue.ss aliout 90 per cent, fully. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then these others Mould turn out aliout 10 iier 
cent ? 

Mr. (iitiEK. Or less. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or less? 

Mr. Gkier. Y'es. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Tliiit is, if the llomestake turi;s out .$0,(KIO,OOO a 
year, the others would turn out tihont $C(Kf,000? 

Mr. Grier. 1 don't helleve they do that. 

Acting Chairiuan Commons. Then, what other hnslne.ss interests besides the 
milling interests were in mind here? 

Mr. Grier, Well, the mercantile interests, or anybody that was engaged in 
business of any kind or character. 

.\cllng Chairman Commons. The idea was that all union labor, no matter 
whether it was Western Ctsleration of Labor or otherwise- 

-Mr. Grier. Shotild cooperate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Should he put out of activity in this district? 

Mr. (.lUER. That was (he intention; yes. 

The oh,)cot in doing that, Mr. Chairman, was hecaii.se the labor nnions--for 
instance, the harher.s' union and the hartenders' union and rarious other unions 
belong to a different federation, or different federation.s-dlie tnnslclaiis' union, 
too—and they were contributing to the Western Federal ion fund, out of which 
were paid strike benefits, so that it was thought that as long as conirlhutIons 
were being received from all other Industries, all oilier federations, that the 
struggle would he prolonged just (hat much longer. 

■Acting Chairman Commons. Now, the result is that all of the other unions 
di.scontlnued business here, ns well os the miner.s’ union, is that the situation? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Coximons. Is there any remnant of a miner.s’ union In this 
district? 

Mr. Grier. About possibly a year ago, inayhe a lltth' hit longer or a little hit 
less, the Western Federation of Miners canceled the charters of all the unions 
in the hills—all miners’ unions, excepting, I think, the Galena union—and In 
lieu thereof organized a district union, which they call No. 12. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how extensive is that organization; what 
mines does It have membership In? 

Mr. Grier. Well, the intention of the district union, like that organized by 
the western federation, Is to draw Into meinhership In the district union us 
many people In this district as they can get, and If they should succeed In be¬ 
coming numerically strong enough, after a while, of course, they would become 
assertive. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You consider that simply a nucleus? 

YpS. 

Acting Chalrmnn Commons. Is Its membership known or o|)en? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t know how generally It Is known, but the Information that 

1 am giving you Is correct. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know about how many members they 
have at the present time? 

Mr. Grier. I do not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think we will take a recess at this time until 

2 o’clock. It Is the desire of the commission to continue the hearing this 
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evening at 8 o’clock. We will adjourn now, aiul, Mr. Grier, can you take the 
atand again at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. Ghier. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We will get through as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. (iBiKB. All right. 

Acting (’hairrnan Commons. Much obliged. 

(And thereupjui, at 12.80 o’clock p. ni., on this, Monday, the 3d day of Aug¬ 
ust, 1914, an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AITKUNOON SKSSION. 

The commission met pursuant to adjournment. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS J. aRIER—Continued. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Tlie cotnmis.slon will come to order. Mr. Grier, 
I tliink w(‘ were talking about tin* in<‘l<lents during the fail of 1909 and the be¬ 
ginning of 1010. 1 think you sahl that hy March 3 you had a sufliclent force to 
operate all of the properties of the company? 

Mr. Gkier. Yes, sir; at full capacity. 

Acting (’luiinnan (’ommons. Wliat portion of them were old employees tliat 
came hack to woi*k, or what number would you .say? 

Mr. (luinii. A goodly numl)er. I should think In the neighborhood of a 
thousand. 

Actlrig Chairman Commons. A tlaaisand of those wlio had gone out or wlio 
had belonged to the organization—the miners’ union? 

Mr. (Jbikr. Yes, sir. 

A<*tlng (’halrnmn Commons. About a thousand of them came hack and gave 
back their cards? 

Mr. (fKiKR. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Mmlrnian (Commons. About what number are now employed who 
were former members? 

Mr. <Jkii:r. I don't think 1 quite understand the real meaning of the ques¬ 
tion. 

Acting Ciialrman Commons. Y^ou said there were about a th(»usan<l that 
went to work on March 3, of those who had been In llm miners’ union prior 
to the Oct(»l)or or November shutdown, and I was asking, of that tlumsand, how 
many are now employed? 

Mr. Guier. rractlcally all of Ihoni. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You imve about a thoii.sand now who were for¬ 
mer rmunlMTs of tlu' union In your own employment liere? 

Mr. Grier. I slumld think aianit that many; yes, sir. 

t%>mmlssloiier 0 ’(^)Nnki.l. Hasn’t the number l>een Increased of the old em¬ 
ployees since lliat time? 

Mr. Guikr. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKnr.. That Is what I waiiiteil to get at. 

Mr. (lUiER. Oh. yes. 

ConunissloiuT O’Connki.l. The number of former employees that wore in the 
union—Inis It been lncrense<l over a thousand since tlie mines were started up? 

Mr. Grier. If a thousand is approximately correct, the number has been 
Increased; yes, sir. 

Acting Chainnun Commons. Would you have any record of that in the em¬ 
ployment office? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; the employment-office reconls will sliow—it can be picked 
out from to-day back until that time, March, 1910. That would he three years 
or more. 

Acting Cliairnian Commons. Did you organize another association or union 
os a substitute for the one which was locked out; that Is, did you form a new 
organization of any kind? 

Mr. Gbikb. No; we did not organize anything. 

Acting Chairman (joMMON.s. The people that came In to take the places of the 
strikers—were they organized as an association In any way? 

Mr. Grirb# No; they came and slgneil the card that the Homestake Mining 
Co. required them to sign and went to work; no organization was formed. 

Acting ChtArmnn Commons. Were there any legal proceedings during this 
trouble—any Injunctions or court proceedings that were brought, arrests, or 
anything of that kind? 
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Mining brought a suit ngnlnst llio inlncis’ 
union for $10,000, I think for—well, I can’t quote you the coninhilnt. .Mr 
Keller probably has a copy of It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Keller. 

Mr. Kklleb. What Is that, Mr. Chairman? 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question Is, What was the complaiiit in I In¬ 
sult tliat was brought by the company against the miners' union■> 

Mr.. Keli-ek. Yes; I can get the pleadings If the hoard desire Iheni and 
would care for them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; if you will get them. 

Mr. Kei.lkr. Yea; I will. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the coniplnlnt? 

Mr. Kelleb. The International was stieil for danmgea for Interfering wilh 
the men who desired to work, driving them from work and preventing them 
from going to work. 

Commlssiotier Oauretson. Coercing the employee.s? 

Mr. KELI.ER. That Is the stthstanee of It, It was never hronght to trial. In 
fitct, I think the Issues were never frnmed, and It has stayisl that way Cver 
since. I do not thitik the records or anything of that kind will add much. 

Commissioner CARRK't’soN. Was a writ tiled on tin- other side, prt-sumahlv a 
writ of demurrer, asking for the lillng of specillc instances? 

Mr. KET.tER. No. 


Commissioner Garretron. By the company? 

Mr. KEt.t.ER. No; not that I recall. Slnqily a demurrer. My recollection is 
the defendatils demtirre<l on the ground that the complaint ilhi not stale facts 
sulliclent to constitute a cause of action, and neither side ever forced It to 
iirgiiment. 

Commissioner Gakretson. But It called for an amended writ on yotir part, 
alleging specific inatances, did It not? 

Mr. KEi.rjCR. That is not my recollection. It would he very easy to find out. 

Commissioner Garretson. I should Imagine that was easily determined. 

Mr. Keu.eh. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretron. And the action dropitetl from that? 

Mr. Keller. Well, the action had never bts-n formally dismissed, Mr. Garret- 
son. Th(-y were simply placeil upon demurrer, and that was all that was »-ver 
done in either suit. It never has been disposed of. 

Commissioner Garretson. And the chances of a resurrection are- 

Mr, Kei.i.er. Well, they are nil. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nil? 

Mr. Keller. That really answers It. That was the only piece of litigation 
which the Hoinestnkc had, exc(-|)t some—well, that Is the only piece the Home- 
stake, as such, has. 

Acting Chnirmnii Commons. Can yon furnish us a copy of the cards that you 
use in keeping the records of the men, the employees? 

Mr. Grier. It is n blank curd. Just an linlex card; no form; and the man’s 
name and the time he gfx's to work, and If he is relieved frian duty, the 
rea.sons therefor, and if he returns to the service. And If he returns and ap¬ 
plies for service, we have this card, showing his record while he worked; and 
If It is satisfactory, there Is no objection to his resuming work when there Is a 
chance for him, an opening. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How far back do these rL-<;ords go? Is it bnelc 
to the beginning of the company’s existence? 

Mr. Grier. Back, I think, to the establishment of the employment office, 
about 10 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The employment office was estahllshed about 
that time? 

Mr. Grier. Wrs established then. Prior to that time each head of a tlepart- 
ment employed his own men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the records, then, start with that time? 

Mr. Grier. Yc.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It was all put under one head? 

Mr. Grier. One head; In one man’s hands. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will we have an opportunity to look over some 
of these cards and see the character of notes or memoranda that are made nr 
recorded there? 

Mr. Grier, Yes, sir. 

88810“—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 4-35 
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Acting Chairman ConMom. Could yon bring some over, so that we coahl 
examine the character of the memoranda that are made? 

Mr. Gams. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you, Mr. Orler, give us any Information 
regarding the cost of house rents In Ijcud, about the amount of rent per month 
that employees of different ela.sses pay for rent—for bouse rent here? 

Mr. Qkieb. a large number of the employees of the Homeatake Mining Co. 
own their own homes. 

Acting Oliairiiiiin OojfMONs. About wimt proportion, would you say? 

Mr. GarKB. Well, I coulil hardly state to the commission. The question ot 
rental.s may he had quite accurately from men who are engaged in the business 
of renting, and I notice that one of tliem is here present in the room now, Mr. 
Curran. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have we got his name down on our list? 
Commissioner Gabketson. Curran, yes; city commissioner. 

Acting Cliairraan Commons. Well, with your la-rmlssion, Mr. Grier, as we 

have Mr. Cumin on our list- 

Mr. Gbier. Certainly. 

Acting Cliairman Common.s. Is Mr. Curran present? 

Mr. CuBBAN. This is Mr. Curran. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Curran, you hearil the question that was 
asked of Mr. Grier about what the rentals are that miners and helpers and 
laborers are paying for their houses? 

Mr. CtiBBAN. Well, the rents of house-s—a pretty gootl house rents for $15. 

We rent houses from $7 ui>—from .$(! up—that will average a pretty fair house; 
from fifteen and tliim on up to twenty, twenty-two, nnd to twenty-five. Twenty- 
five Is aliout the limit. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. About the highest rent? 

Mr. CuuBAN. And there isn’t liardly any men working at lahoring work that 
rents a .$'2.5 house. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Aliout what rents do the $.$ men pay? 

Mr. CuRBAN. Well, they iiay about fifteen—twidve to fifteen. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what would the men- 

Mr. CiiRBAN. Some a little higher; maylie run to sixteen or elghle<>n. 

Acting Chnlrman Commons. They pay from twelve to elgliteen diillars? 

Mr. ClTBRAN. Yes. sir; yes; from eight up to- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat is tlie equiimient of these houses in the 
matter of water, light, and so on? 

Mr. CuBRAN. There is gas and electric lights, city toilets, cltv water in mostly 
all the houses that run to $1.5. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, the $15 house and above would have 
these? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those lielow fifteen would not? 

Mr. CuBBAN. Those helow fifteen might have city water, but no toilet In the 
house, you know. 

Commls.sloner 0’Connei.l. Would the $15 have a hathroom? 

Mr. CuBBAN. No, sir; no. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. How high would you go to get a bathroom? 

Mr. Curran. Well, to get a modern house you have got to go from twenty to 
twenty-five—twenty-two. There might be some few rented at a little less 
maybe $18. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A $15 iiouse would have how many rooms? 

Mr. Curran. Well, some of them four and some of them five; the location in 
the city, you know, dose in, makes the difference on the rental with the same 
combination. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the average, .vou would say, tlien, apparently 
about $4 a room per iiiontl' Is the rent? 

Mr. CuBKAN. Well, no; It would not average that, I gue.ss. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Weil, what would you say, then, $.8,75, about? 

Mr, Curran. On an aierage. a four-room house, it ivould be probably about $14. 
Acting Chairman Commons. For a four-room house, that would be $3.60 per 
room. That would lie a house that would have water? 

Mr. Curran. Yes, sir; some of them have toilets. 

Acting Chnlrman Commons. What would they pay for water service? 

Mr. CuRBAN.4*ithere It Is modern, It Is $2.60 per month; that Includes toilet 
and bath. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Two dollars and Bftv cents’ 

Mr. CimsAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And without toilet and bath? 

Mr. CURSAN. Welt, without toilet and bath It Is gl.!50. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How far back is your acquaintance witli the 
business? 

Mr. CuBBAN. Well, 1 am in the rental business about 2.') years In Ibis town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What cliauges liave taken plan* in the amount of 
the rents during that periotl; have they come down or up or how liave they 
changed? 

Mr. CuEEAN. Well, there la not much change. 

Acting Chairman Commons. $1.50, you said, was the minimum for water? 

Mr. CuEKAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is a montli? 

Mr. CuEEAN. Ye.s. .sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Eighteen dollars a year for water? 

Mr. CuEEAN. Yea. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Without Itatli? 

Mr. CuEEAN. Wltiiont toilet mill Imtii. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. And It is .$2 or $2..'iO witli il? 

Mr. CUKKAN. Two dollars for water in llic Imn.sc witli toilet and $2.50 witli 
bntli. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is $.'Pi for water? 

Mr. CuEBAN. It is .$30 a year; yes, sir. 

Ciunmlssloner O'Connei.i.. Thirty dollars a year for water with lintli? 

Mr. CuBKAN. Ye.s, sir; private laifli. 

Acting Clinlrumn Commons. Tlial is aliout wliat It lias Insui for 2t) or 2." years? 

Mr. CuKEAN. Weil, in the earl.v days we did not liave any hatli or any toilet— 
did not liave water in the lion.ses. very few of tlieni did. I ke|)t liou.se when 
I liad to carry water two or tliree lilocks to my residence. 1 paid .$22 a montli 
fur a live-room house without any water, in 1S80. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wlint would ii slx-ronm Inmse witli a liatli—wliat 
would lliat cost a iierson per year, say, in llie liinnediute renter, or residence 
section of the city? 

Mr. CuEKAN. In a good location of the town it would cost, witli toilet and 
lialli, $25 for a six-room lioii.se. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That would lie $2.5 and $2..5(1 uildltiomd for water? 

Mr. CuEBAN. Yes, sir; .$2.!50 additional for water; .some of them $2.5. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Wliat does the liglit run? 

Mr. CuBEAN. Tliat is according to wliat yon liiirii. 

(Commissioner O’Connelj.. Well, the general average, for instance, of a six- 
room house? 

Mr. CuEEAN. Most of these houses I think the ininlimmi rate wonlii he about 
$1.50, something like that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat is the rate per llionsnnd f-v cas? 

Mr. CuEKAN. It is $1.00; 10 per cent off. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. What Is your electric light? 

Mr. CuBBAN. The electric light—now, I am not iirepured to answer tliat Just 
exactly. 1 know nliout wliat it mists at my residence; it is according to wliat 
.von burn; they have different rates. 

(Commissioner O’Conneli. They liave a mlnlninm rate, of course. 

Mr. COESAN. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have a meter eliurge? 

Air. CuEKAN. You mean- 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Do they have n meter cliarge? 

Mr. CuBKAN. They do have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In some cities tliey liave a regular iiilidinum 
cliarge, and then a cliarge for the meter. 

Mr. OttBBAH. They charge $5 tor the meter in houses tliat are rented. 

Commissioner O’IConnell. Five dollars a year? 

Mr. CuEBAN. No; that Is a bonus that you put up. If you pay your eleetrlc- 
Ilght bill, you get your $5 back when you move out. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the cost of building a bouse of that 
type on the average? 

Mr. CuBBAN. What do you mean? A alz-room bouse? 

Acting Obalrmon OoHuona. Yee; a bouse that would rent for $25. 
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Mr. CVJiiiAN. TTi 
tnoilorn—of innirse 


r Well I think to biiikl a house, a six-room bouse, timt i, 
lirxe It Is ncconllag to the kind and style—I don’t think y«u 


can build one for $2,ft00. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A liouse that would rent for $15, what wonW 


that cost? 


Mr. CuHXAN. Weli, the ralne of those houses that rent for about $15 wouui 
be prohabiy abnnt $1,000 or ,$1,800, and maybe $2,000. 

Acting Chairman Commons, lias the cost of buiiding gone up la the last 10 
or 15 .rears? 

Mr. CvuHAN. Timt would Include the lot, you kiioiv. 

Acting Cliiiirumn Commons. The price that you gave included the lot? 

Mr. Ct'RR.tN. Yes; generally 

Acting Cliiiiruian CoitMoNs. How much did you figure the lot? 

Mr. Ci'UR.\N. Oh, I Mould Itgure these lots about $500, $600, .$800, according 
to the locution and locality. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is a person putllng up a .$2,000 house 
would pay out of that $1,000, would he, for the lot, you mean? 

Mr. Cobran. No. 


Acting Chairman Commons. In addition to the .$2,.500? He would pay $1,000 
for the lot? 


Mr. CiiRBAN. No; you could not get a house for $2,,500 and a lot that would 
rent for that. 


Acting Chairman Commons. Thirty-flve, you mean? 

Mr. CtutBAN. A live-room hou.se would cost, I should think. In tlie neighbor¬ 
hood of about .$2,000 to build the house, and maybe more. It Is according to 
the style of the house you build, you know. 

Acting Chairman (!ommon.s. Well, take the same style of house. 

Mr. Curran. Ituilt reasonably; about as cheap as you can build. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take that same style of house. How much 
as the coat gone up? What would it have cost 15 years ago, a $2,000 house of 
the same kind? 


Mr. Curran. Well, the lumber at that time was a good deal less than It Is 
to-day—prohahly $10 to $12 a tliousand, and some of it more, some of it a 
go(Hl deal less than that. Labor at that time was not any higher than It la 
now. I think it was cheaper. They workeil 10 hours Instead of 8 at that time. 
There was no value on the lots like there is to-day. It was not near as high. 
I think In those days you could build a house for $1,500 that you could not 
build to-day for less than $2,300 or .$2,500, and maybe more. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, lias the cost of building a house gone up 
about 40 tier emit, do you believe? 

Mr. Curran. I should think that would be near about right. 

Acting Chairman (Vimmons, Well, you think the lots—the rents have re¬ 
mained stationary, have not gone up In the same way? 

Mr. Curran. There has not been much advance in rents that I know of for 
the same quality of house; the rents have been about the same. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlien a person builds a house, how does he 
finance It? He buys the lot first, and then can he borrow at the bank or how 
can he get finances V 

Mr. Curran. Y>s; a man with a good lot can get money enough to put the 
house on It—a reasonable house. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If he is able to pay for the lot, then lie cun get 
the money for the hulldlng of a house, can he? 

Mr. CtiRBAN. Yes, sir; If a man has got a good lot and is a good man, he can 
get money at 8 ix'r cent to build Ids house. 

Acting Cliairiiiaii Commons. Now, Mr. Orter, what proportion did you say— 
or did you say what proportion you thought of your employers were house 
owners? 

Mr. Grier. No ; I did not say, and I really would not like to guess. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You wouldn’t like to guess. Would you know, 
Mr. Irwin, what proportion of your employees are house owners? 

Mr. Irwin. I think 50 per cent or over; possibly 60. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the rest would be- 

Mr. Irwin. I think single men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You say most of the married men are house 
owners? 


Mr. Irwin, ^es. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. And the single men, of lourse, would not be. 
Mr. Grier, do these tenants, or do these home owners, build on this property 
that you described a moment ago, or this morning, rather, on which they get a 
surface title, or do they build on property that Is owned by the ininiug com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Gkieb. Originally, many years ago, when this compromise was entereil 
Into between the mineral claimants and the town-site people, the policy of the 
(‘(vmpany was to Issue a permit to Its eniploytsts only. Kmployees who built 
in those days, many of them gre here now; some of tlicm have drifted awaj 
iind when they went away they sohl their house to another and had the iter- 
ni!s.slon to occupy the land which they held transferred to the person that tliey 
sold the house to. So that there are quite a good many homes In Lead now 
occupied by people who do not work for the Homestake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But tliey have a jawinlt? 

Mr. Gkieb. On a permit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. These permits they liave transferreil? 

Mr. Obiee. Transferreil to them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that permit eonslderetl marketable? Can 
they sell it to some one else, a successor? 

Mr. Gkieb. Well, they transfer the permit and sell Ihe home erected on the 
land for which the permit is Issuisl, and I suppose count. In the price they ask 
for the property, something to reiiresent the lot. 

Acting Chairman Coaimonm. Well, now, this iiermit Is revocable, I think you 
said, at the will of the company? 

Mr. Gkieb. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is not like these other titles where you can 
not be revokeil only In case of the undermining—that Is, In those which are 
to have surface title they give up the house In case mining operations under¬ 
mine the house? 

Mr. Gkter. The permits that were Issued for building purposes outside of 
the town site, wbieb was involved in this litigation, are revocable at the will 
of the company, but the company does not have to engage In iindcrgrouml 
operations to call for vacating the land. But those conditions have prevailed 
here for 30 years and the company has not found It necessary to issue any 
notice revoking the permits. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, when this lockout occurred there was ap¬ 
parently about a thousand men left the community and a thousand that re¬ 
mained. Those thousand that left, some of them probably had houses built 
on these i)ermlts. Do you know what methods they followed to dispose of their 
holdings when they left? 

Mr. Gkieb. I think .some of them still own their property, rentwl It out when 
they went away, and some sold, transferring the permit with the sale of the 
home. 

Acting Chairman Coaimonn. And the company did not In iiny eas<! exercise 
Its right to revoke that permit In the case of those who left? 

Mr. Gkieb. The Homestake Co. has never Issued an order revoking a permit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Never revokeil a permit? 

Mr. Gkieb. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of the 60 per cent, we will say, who are em- 
ploycil, what proportion of those would be on these lots which have a permit 
title; half of them? 

Mr. Gkieb. Within the original town site, which was the subject of litiga¬ 
tion, the houses, I think, are very much closer together. I don’t knoiv 
whether half of them would be outside or le.s8 than half. There are a goodly 
number within and without the original town site. There are about 8,000 people 
In the town. . . ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there employees of the company living out¬ 
side of the corporate limits of the town of T^ad? 

Mr. Gkieb. Well, the company has a pumping station over on the East Fork 
of Spearfish Creek, which Is 10 miles from Lend. Of course, they are outside 
of the city limits. It ha.s a light plant at Deadwood, which, of course, la out¬ 
side of the corporate limits of I^ead. . 

It has a hydroelectric power plant down on the main Spearfish Creek, and 
of course they are outside of the corporate limits of lyead. . .v .. 

Out In the tlmberland, where the timber and lumber are manufactured—that 
Is, outside of the corporate limits but within walking distance, you might say. 
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of the corporate limits of Leads—there are u few, I think, that are not livlns 
on the company’s land. 

Acting Ohalrmun Commons. They arc not living on It? 

Mr. OBKiB. No, sir. 

Acting Chalnnun (’ommonh. These that are outside arc In some cases living 
on the company's land with permits, are they? 

Mr. Gbikk. In some cases; yes; and in some cases no. 

Acting (hialrman (’ommonh. Then you think about half are living—half of 
these home owners are living <ui i>roperty which they hold by permit, and half 
got their titles In other ways? 

Mr. Gbiicr. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you paid attention to the cost of living 
apart from house rent of the einploy<H‘H In the town of I.iead, food and clothing, 
during the last 15 years or so? 

Mr. Gkikr. Well, yes, sir; I have paid some attention to It. The cost of fotsl 
l.M less than It was id years ago ami prior to that time. If you will except meat, 
('lothing Is a trifle higher, and hoots and shoc^ a trifle higher, but I think the 
Increased prfci* on lioots and shoes and clothing will be more tliau offset by the 
U‘.saer cost of fooils outside of meat. 

Acting Chairman (%)mmonh. lly other food, you mean flour? 

Mr. Obikii. I mean onllnary gi*m*ery supplies In the house. 

ComudsHloner Flour and imtatoes are less now, you say, than 

they wore 10 op 15 years ago? 

Mr. Gbikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting CMialrman Commons. How are fresh vegetables brought Into lids town. 
Apparently there Is nothing grown hero to amount (o anything. 

Mr. Guikh. I have seen a good many little gardens around hero. T have one 
myself with beans and ]>eas and cauliflower growing In It. The main su[>ply, I 
should say, conn's from llie valley of Spearllsh and Sturgis and other towns 
within 10 or 15 <»r 20 miles. 

Acting (’hairman Commons. It is brought into town from that distance? 

Mr. GuiKii. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. (^Inilrman, If you will ox<*iise me for sug¬ 
gesting, those things are susceptible of being shown more correeily probably 
by some (*f the grocery men in town than I can pos.sil)ly give tlami to you. 

Acting (Miainnan (\>mm<)Ns. What 1 wa.s gettli»g at Is whether you had made 
any Inqtilry on your own account as to the change that has occurred during 
those years. 

Mr. (luiKR. Well, T think the conditions are very near like what I have 
represenOsl them to he. 

Acting (’hairman Commons. You haven’t made any definite Inquiry? 

Mr. Gkibr. Well, I have In a way. I haven’t gone and aske<1 the price of 
sugar ami tea and <‘offee and salt and pepisr and nil those things, but in a 
general way tlie grocery bill of the home, outshle of meat, I think, is decidedly 
less than U was 15 or 20 years ago. 

Acting (Chairman (\vmmon8. And you think the higher price of meat l.s offset? 

Mr. OniKtt. Tty the lower prlt'e of groceries. 

Acting ('halrman (’ommons. Is this reduction brought alsnit by lmprove<l 
trausiM)rtatlon and cheais'r vegetables? 

Mr. Grikk. Well, there la no dnestlon ]>robably but what some of It la. In 
the early days, ymt know, we hauled everything In here on wagons two or 
three hundretl tulles. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. That would not run back 10 years though, 
would It? 

Mr, Gbikr. N(»; our railroads have Ite^m in here more than 10 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons, In genertil thnmghout the <‘ountry there has been 
quite an Increaatsl cost of living In all these Items which you mention, I think. 

Mr. Gbxkb. Well, I would not confound t!»e Increased cost of living with the 
Increased—or with the c»>st of the nrthdea that they live on. There are various 
other things that make the Increased cost of living Increase. I think the In¬ 
creased ciwt of living may l>e found to be stnrteil by the buyer for the house. 
You may go Into the kitchen and Into the dining room and out to the garbage 
ctm and In quite a material degree actYmnt for the increased cost of living. 

Acting Obnirman Oimmons. Well. 1 am speaking solely of the prices for 
staples, for units, recognlzwl units g<‘nernlly. the <‘ost of living on staples of that 
kind has gone up 30 to 40 i»er evnt In the last 15 years generally, regardless of 
the change in >^stefulness? 
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Mr. Gbu^b. Pwple are llvinj? l>etti‘r to-day than tlioy tUd Id airo, 15 

years ago, 20 years ago; they cleiuaud more. 

Acting Chairman Oommonk. Would there be any reas4»n in Iit*nd lM*sldc*s tlu* 
cost of transiK>rtatioii that would reduce the cost of living; that is, the prkvs 
they pay for the same articles as compared with whnt they tiseil to l»e? 

Mr. Gbies. Iu their cost than the cost of transimrtatlon? 

Acting Chairman (^omuonh. Yes. 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, the first cost might make a difference, l»ut I am speaking of 
the prices at retail, which here In Lend for fcKKl Is less to-day, outside of iiumi. 
than it was 20, 15, or 20 years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The Homestake Co. has detiuite financial 
relations with the Hearst department store or mercantile company? 

Mr. Gbieb. Nothing wliatever. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do they deal In, nil kinds of groci-ries 
and- 

Mr. Obieb. It is a general department stoia*, gr<K*er!iM and dry go<als and clolli- 
Ing and !»nrdware and—well, almost ev**rythlng any community would ni^l. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, an einployw of tlie company cun get crtsllt 
there, can he? 

Mr. Gbieb. He can. 

Acting Cliairmau Commons. For how long a time? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, in very many cast's I know wliere the (‘re<lit has been ex- 
temltnl a year for them. If a man was l>uihling a home, furnishing it. it couhl 
not he expecteil that lie would pay at his first pay day. He was given, if he was 
a good man, almost as much time as he wants, paying for It In Installments 
monthly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, he would pay part of Ids grocery bills 
there ami get credit for the rest? 

Mr. Gbiku. Yes. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. And the security tlial lie gives is his wages ai 
the llomeslake Co.? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting (’hairman <!ommons. How Is the airount kept hetwi'en tlie Homestake 
Co. and the mercantile company on I lie crtslits? 

Mr. Gkikk. Tliere is no account between tiie Homestake Mining Co. and the 
Hearst Mercantile (N). If a man wants mMlit to help liiin Imild or furnisli or 
improve or ciuinge Ids home and he Is wortliy of cinslit, the Hearst Mercantile 
Co. lias for many years extended that cnsltt. In turn tin* man gl\(‘s llu* ib'arst 
Mercantile Co. an order to go to the Homestake Mining Co. aiul draw Ids 
chiH-k at the end of Ihe month, the understanding being that, oh. five, ten. fifteen, 
or twenty dollars a month shall apply on the iTisllt that Is extended over ami 
above Ids living expenses. And tliere are cases wliere tlie account lias run on 
for one or two or tliree years. 

Acting (’iiairmuii Commons. Well, then, the niercaiitile company assists nieu 
to build tlielr liomes, diK*s It, In that way? 

Mr. Gbieb. It lias in many Instance.s. 

Acting Chalrmaii Commons. IKh’s it make—it <i<K*s not make advances or 
loans, does it? 

Mr. Gbieb. Wliy, yes, it dm's loan money. Kvery monlb there probalily wouM 
lie—fwitness confers with Mr. Murrin], More than T thought; four or five 
hundred men will probably call for five or ten or fifteen <!ollars in casli hetw'een 
the first and the end of eacli month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, they will borrow from the mercantile 
company five or ten dollar.s In cash? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes; that la just chargeil into their Idll. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They Ju.st give an order on their- 

Mr. Gbieb. They give an onler to the Hearst Mercantile Co. to go to the 
Home.Htake offiiv an<l draw their checks on the pay day. 

Acting Chairman (Vmmonk. Now, for their ordinary, current living exi>euses, 
how is that handleil l>y the mercantile wmpany? 

Mr. Gbieb. Weil- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Retwt'en i>ay days? 

Mr. Gbieb. A man or some member of his family goes to the store ami gets 
what he wants, has It charged to him, and dellvepe<l to his home. At the end 
of the month he pays that account unles-s—he pays it In full unless he has 
been permitted to overdraw a few dollars, and if he has a balance coming to 
him it is given to him in cash. 
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Acting (Jhnicmnn ('ommonh. Tluit 1h, he practically gives an order on tlie 
lloinestake for his purchase's during the montl»? 

Mr. (jiMiKK. He gives tiu* sl(u*e au onier on the Ilomestake Mining Oo. for his 
wages to sj'cure the credit which was extended to him from one end of the 
month to the other. 

Cornmlssioix'r ()'(’onnkli,. Suppose I work for the Ilomestake Co. and I run 
a bill for. say, $r>0 fur the month at the store. 

When I get m> check from (lu* Honn'stake Co., do I get a $50 or a .$100 check, 
and you pay the .$50 to the store? 

Mr. (iuiEU. You ilon’l get any clieck at all. 

(/Oiiimlssloner 0’Conm:i.i.. I don’t get any chock at all? 

Mr. CniEH. N<». Yon give an onler to the TIenrst Mercantile Oo. for your 
chock, whutevt-r it may happen to l)e, and then you go Into the store and you 
have your acc<»unt made out, receipted, and handed to you, and the difference 
between your acconnf and the amount of your cliock is given to you In cash. 

Comntissloner C’t’oNNKi.L. In tlie store? 

Mr. (rUjEH. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And all the employees who deal with the store 
liave to go through tlial system before they get their casli from the company? 

Mr. OiiiKK. They do It ; yes, sir. 

Acting Cimlrman Commons. It amounts to an assignment of their entire 
wages t(t tht‘ company, ami tlie company then dCMliicts? 

Mr. (jiiiEit. In <lefer(‘nce to the man. 

Acting Chalfimin Commons. N«ov, are all tl»e enip]<»yees of tl»e company paid 
in that way througii tlic H(*arst mercantile store? 

Mr. CuiKK. N<); nul at all. 'i'liere an* a great many of the empiojas's of the 
Ilomestaki* do not deal at the Henrst Mercantile Co.’s store at all. 

Commissioner O'Connki.l. Abcnit what profs>rtion? 

Acting Chairman Commons. About what proiM>rlion would you say out of, 
say, the 2..5(K) <'mploye(*s? 

Mr. (fUiEK. One-hqif <»f tluan prol»al)ly <leal at tin* sl<u*e. 

Acting ('liairman Commons. Tliat is, one-half don’t luive any accoiints at tins 
store. Is tlmt tlie ld«‘u? 

Mr. CiUiKH. Yes. sir. 

Acting Ciialnnan Commons (addressing Commissioner CJarretson). You 
wanUsl to ask a ipicstion? 

(Nmmd.ssloner (Jakuktson. Wlu‘n tlicy get this money during the month, five 
or ten dollars, is tiic current rate of interest chargoil. or any interest? 

^Ir. Chiek. No inlmvsf is cliarg«Hl. 

Commissioner (iAURKisoN. Norn*. 

Acting Clinirman Commons. JIow aI>out the prices clinrged at the store. Are 
yon- 

Mr. (iMiER. 1 am n<*t as familiar as Mr. Murrln, wlm Is the manager of Uxe 
ston\ 

Acting Chairman Commons. l*orl\aps we might call on Idm about the prices 
charged and the change in prices since tlie store started. When was tills store 
stnrtefl. Mr. Murrln? 

Mr. Thomas 1>. .Mt hrin (manager of ITearst Mercantile ('o.. Lead. S. Dak.). 
1878-70. I luring tliat winter, 1 believe. 

Acting Chnirnian Commons. Now. going hack over a period of ir> years, what 
Is your observation nbout the cost of living In the sense of taking identical arti¬ 
cles and the prices charged during that jK'riod? ' 

Mr. Mitrkin. Tlie tomlency of tlie prices on staples, T would say, in the 
course of 10 or 1.5 years is a little lower to-day than it was 15 years ago. 

Acting ('liairman ('ommons. By staples, what do you mean? 

Mr. MtTRRiN. Ordinary articles of food, meats excepted. 

Acting Chairman ('onimons. How' alxmt fresli vegofaliles? 

Mr. Murrin. W(‘ll, we deiKMid upon local markets and we are not suliject to 
any outside intlueiice. If wo raise n croii here, the price is uniform all the year 
around. 

Acting CImirnmn Commons. Y'ou buy It direct from the farmers? 

Mr. Murrin, Yes; io<*nl growers. 

Acting ('Ihnlrmnn ('’ommons. And sell it direct? 

Mr. Murbin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. We don’t want to go back, wc won’t go beyond 
when there was iWt proper transportation facilities for bringing thin^ In here. 

Mr. Mvkbin. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. But a i)er!otl wlion you hart proper transport al Ion, 
whether tlint be 8, 10, or 12 years ago. whatever It was. When that pnvper 
transportation existed, we will say 10 years ago, what was tiie price of onilmiry 
iwtatoes at that time? 

Mr. Mubbin. Ten years ago tiie nominal price relali lu»re would ho 7^ to 00 
cents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are tliey now? 

Mr. Mukrin. Higlit to*rtay they are prohal>ly iuilf new crop: we are, under¬ 
stand, just in between two markets. We are getting new i>otuto<*s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Take llie same iH*rio<.i in ll»e otiier years. 

Mr. MVRRtN. Well, say the same period- 

(knnralssloner O’Connell. Fhmr. 

Mr. Murrin. Flour Is less now than It was 10 years ago. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. I..ess now? 

Mr. Murkin. Yes. 

Commi.ssloner ft’CoNNEU.. Tea, cotT(H‘? 

Mr. Mukrin. Is slightly higher; sugar lo's, Tt-a is ahimt the same. 

Commissioner 0’(k)NNELL. You ha\e a most ivimirlsahle situation lane, tliat 
is- all, if true, contrary to all experience of the best authorities \v<‘ have in tiie 
I’nitiHl States, who say that the cost of Ihing has Inereasert W) )>er cent In 10 
years. 

Mr. OuiER. That would n<»t necessarily l»e the cost of tiie things you live on. 

Commi.ssloner O’CoNNEf.L. Oh. yes; absolutely; not of waste, inrt of ]M‘ople 
cooking and throwing It out in tiie ash barrel or something, hut tiie actual cost 
of things, wiiat you i>ay in mon<\\ ; tliat Is liiltisl Stat<.*s Govermmmt statistics. 
All of the autliorith's we have .say 59 per <'ent. 

Acting Chairman (Simmons. Mr. Oarretson lias a cimMion. 

Commissioner (Iakketson. Mr. MuitIii. itave you jaiid any attention to the 
tables of statistics as preparwl by the Oovernment on 18 articles of food supplies? 

Mr. Muiuun. I have read them s<»veral tlnu's, sir. 

(%numl.ssloner CAiiuvrisoN. Are you famlilar that the results tliey sliow <m tiie 
same amounts !u ISIK) and tiie same amounts to-day, that is, Uie family con- 
sumjilion the same tiien ami now- 

Mr. Ml fUUN. 1 couhl not ns-all it from memory; no, sir. 

(k)mniissioner Oakuktson. Are you aware of the fact tliat the average of 
those IS arthios forming the staple amount that a common iahoring family 
liuys shows a 59 per cent im rease? 

Mr. Murkin. I am aware it shows an appretialih* increase; yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Iakketson. 'J’liat i.s tiie average; ott per cent? 

Mr. Mukrin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (jAKUs:tson. What Is it carries Ix‘ad so tiiorouglily out of tiie 
category of the average of the entire United Slates; liave you any idea? 

Mr. Mubbin. No, sir; but tliere has lusm some qu(‘stlon raistnl as to the ac* 
curu<‘y even of the (Toverninent statNth's. 

Coinmissioner Gakketson. Tlion. one of two things only would explain, 
ICitlier the normal transisirtation was excessive, or the )>rice was niireasiuiahic, 
or the present one is iiuroasonahly low’; wouldn’t tliat only explain It? 

Mr. Mukrin. Tiuit would explain it. 

Commissioner Oarretson That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Grier, regarding the hosjiltnl arrangements 
here and the aid society, prior to this lockout I think you slated that the miners’ 
union liad a benefit .syst<*m of some kind, and they aj>parently brouglit tliat up 
as one reason or one of their points. Did tliey luive a benefit system? 

Mr. Grier. Y’es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember the details of that lienefit 
system; what dues they pahl and what the lienefits w'ere? 

Mr. Grier. Why. I think the dues were $1 a month, but I wouldn’t undertake 
to say what tlie benefits w^ere. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did it Include hospital services, me<1lc}il serv¬ 
ices, as well as financial payments, do you remember? 

Mr. Gbier._No, sir; I don’t know'. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what date did you begin your aid assiM-lntlon 
here; was It following March 3 when you began? 

Mr. Qrier. August, 1911. 

Acting Chairman CJommons. During the Intervening time, then, there was no 
lienefit a^octation here? 

Mr. Qbier. No, sir. ^ 
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Ai'tlii;? Cliairninn Commons. Woiihl you describe to. us the benefit system, and 
I^erhaps I can ask the (lueNtions. Tiiere are one or two points I would like to 
get. The jutyments ina<ie by the employees are how much per month? 

Mr. (JRIKB. One dollar eucli. 

Acting (Jhnlriuan Commons. One dollar for each employee. Do all employees 
. of the company pay that? 

Mr. Obikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cluilrinan Commons. Is that a part of theli' contract t)f employment? 

Mr. Orikb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is paid into u fund which Is kept hy your¬ 
self us treasurer? 

Mr. Guikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (-ommons. What Is the surplus that luis been accumulahHi? 

Mr. Okikr. I think .$35,000 In round luiinhers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the course of three years, it has been running 
just tlin*e years? 

Mr. Cbikb. August, 1911, t(i the piH'sent time will Is? three yeur.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know what claims are outstanding that 
should lK‘ deducted from that? 

Mr. Orikb. From the surplus? 

Acting (Uuilrinun Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CfKiKR. There are none. 

Acting tUiuirman Commons. All claims have been paid? 

Mr. OniKR. When 1 say $3r).JKH>, I n»eau in round numbers. I think that Is 
at the dose of business for .lutje. 

Acting Chairman (\>mmons. At the end of .Tune? 

Mr. Grikr. Yes; the neeoiints for July are not written up >et; they will be 
in a few days. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. If an employiv Is kUle<l in an accident, he Is 
paid from that liimi, is be, (»r his family *»r depoiulents? 

Mr. (fUiKR. Yes, sir; for death hy aceidont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And for sickness? 

Mr. (JuiKK. Death from sickness, 

Acting Clmlrman 1^>mm»>ns. Do you have many cases ef consumption, mlner.s* 
consumplbni? 

Mr. (iuiEu. We have siecalled miners' c»>n.sumption. 

Acthtg Chairman Commons. What record is kept of that? Who keeps the 
record? 

Mr. Guikr. The hospital. 

ActliJg Chairman Commons. Have you lluU record with you so that we could 
refer to it? 

Mr. GutEU. No, sir; I have not. Dr. Clough was here this morning; he might 
get It. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. In the case of sickness, what Is paid hy the day 
or by the week? 

Mr. Grieu. Tlie rate Is $1 a day. 

Acting IMmirman Commons. Well, then, the medical .service Is entirely ad¬ 
ditional. frtH*^—furnislied frtv? 

Mr. Grier. Y(‘s, sir; fret*. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Them In case a person has consumption and 
loses work on that account, he would he paid $1 a day during his slckeass. 
Wouhl that amount he detluett*!! from the .$^H) vvhlcli goes as a death benefit? 

Mr. Grieb. No, sir. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. He would get that in addition? 

Mr. Grikr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do the employees carry Insurance In other com¬ 
panies to any extend? 

Mr. Ghier. I think they do. Tlu*re are quite a number of fraternal organiza¬ 
tions here which Imve ins\irance departments. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Fraternal? 

Mr. Grier. Yes; fraternal organizations. And. In addition to that, I think 
some of the oUl-llne comiMudes have policies here. I do not know to just what 
extent 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ditl you get tbi>se cards, Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Irwin. They are bringing them up now. 

Acting Chalriuttif Common.s. You have figures on accident work, I understand, 
which show tlie results that have been brought about through your safety work, 
accident records for four or five years? 
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Mr. Gbieb. We have. Is that the hospital report you askeil for? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; the hospital report. 

Mr. Gbibb. Well, we have that report made on the llr.st of each year, or Im¬ 
mediately after the close of the year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I tlilnk you furnlshwl us with figures showing 
us the dally rate of pay. Have you tables which would s!k*w the earnings of 
each employee during the year, what his payments were he rewlved for work¬ 
ing through the year? 

Mr. Geieb, Two years ago the cmnpany began the «UMl)urs<*nicnt. at the <'losc 
of the year, of a bonus of 7 per rent upon the amount of nnmcy earned hy 
each employee. That pay roll would show you exai‘tly what cn<*h etni»loyee In 
the service of the company earne<l. I have not got that with me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We will find that in the ollUi?? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (^)mmons. In Mr. Irwin’s oflice? 

Mr. Grier. No; in the general oflice. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the general olllce? 

Mr. Obier. Yes. 

Acting ('huirman Comm(»ns. Is that bonus pahl each year? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmirnuin (’o.mmon.s. At the end of tlie rts<'nl year. 

Mr. Grtkk. At the etid of the calendar year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To all emplo.v^M's? 

Mr. (iHiEB. To everybody In the service of the company. 

(Vnninlssioner 0’(’o\nei.l. Is if made up hy the month, or docs the emjd<*yt‘e 
have to work the full year? 

Mr. (tUiKR. It Is made u]) at the close of each calendar year, and applies to 
all employfs^s ulmse nano's are on the pay roll for the month of Deccmla'r. 

Acting (chairman ('om.mons. Even only they had been working only a month 
they get their share of the bonus? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, 

A<‘ting (Mtairnmn Commons. The employment In your business Is very Ktea«ly. 
T take 11 You are oiierating without being suh.i<*<'l to famics and depressions. 
What do you consider the average number of <la.\s that a man can w'ork during 
the year? 

Mr. Grikk. He Is at liberty to work Hd."> da.\s—c\<-epi the Fourth of July, 
Christmas, and New Year- 

Acting Obnirimin (k>MMONs. Well, about how many? 

Mr. Grier. And some other holidays. 

Acting ('hairmnn (>>mm(>ns. About bow^ many days has he actually put In, 
or have you made any enmpilutbm of that? 

Mr. Grikb. No; I haw not. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Have they always had that loiulllion. that they 
were running 3(>.o days a year? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Oommls.sioner G't -onnell. All departments? 

Mr. Grier. All departments. Well, there are some of the <Iepnrtmen(s that 
lay off on Sunday in part. I think (piile a number of the foundry men lay off; 
quite a number of the us.suy-offioe force lays oft; quite a number <if tie* en¬ 
gineering force lay.s off; and at the mine If a man w'nnrs to lay off on Sund.ay 
all he has to do Is to tell his shift boss Saturday aftenuKin when he (pilts 
work that he won’t be around the following day. 

Commissioner O’Oonneli.. SupiK>se they all Unik a n<dIon to do that, what 
would be the result? 

Mr. Grier. If they took the notion ami put It lnf(» effect, they would all 
be off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would be the result? 

Mr. Grteb. They have had the opportunity on several occasions to lay <»ff 
If they wanted to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they want to? 

Mr. Grier. If they want to. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they want to work on Sundays? 

Mr. Grier. They do; 99 per cent of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why? 

Mr. Grier. Ask them. Twenty-flve or thirty years ago. In the formation perlml 
of everything around about this Industry, town. camp. an<l district, two young 
men came in to me, baseball enthusiasts, seeking employment from the Home- 
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Ktako Co. They came to me nnd asked If they organized two baseball clubs, 
if the hoys In the mine would he permitted to lay off one Sunday, so that 
they could go and enjoy the ganm. I told them “ Yes.” They organized two 
clubs, grado<l off a haschall diamond at the east end of town, erected a grand- 
staml and hlearlu'rs, and after some practice announced their readiness to 
give an exhibition. The boys in the mine laid off and attended the game. I 
suppose thiU, like everybody else taking a holiday, they silent 25 cents or 50 
<'(‘nts, or ina>ln‘ mor<‘. for cigars, a glass of b^H'r. or whatever their taste called 
f(tr. ^Muit thing went <ui for six weeks about. When their pay day came, which 
was about the middle of the month. I do not recall the date, they found that 
(lieir (beck was sb<a*t ns many Sundays ns they laid off multiplied by their 
>vag(‘H for tlio day. They had not realized that that would occur up to the time 
they got their checks. They then made up their minds that Inasmuch as they 
clamged shifts every month tlu\v would have a (‘banco to see the baseball game 
ht the uftiTnoon four Sundays In the month, and then they would not see it for 
the next month that they were on (rpj)osite shifts; so they concluded that they 
did not want any more laying off on Sunday and asked If they might not 
resuiTH* work. I told tlmin yes. 

In 1010 our working f(»rce was reorganized after the lockout, or whatever 
U was. A large number of the men who came here from outside camps com¬ 
plained 1o tlui ('m]>loyment office about being coini)elled to lay off Sunday and 
asked—complalm'd and said that If they hsul known that they were to he laid 
off they would not luive come here b(‘cause that was one of the reasons that 
bnmgbt tlM'iu h(‘r(''—tlicy und«*rstood the ‘work was e(»ntlnuous. The reason 
for laying them off was that we had too many n»en ami all of the reservoirs 
of the mine w(Te overll<)wlng with ore all the time, and It was really neces¬ 
sary to lay off and let the supply run lown. The remedy for that was a re¬ 
duction in the o[H‘ratlng force (»f the mine which was accomplished gradu¬ 
ally. The result was that It was found necessary for the men to work on 
Sunday. 

Commissioner OTonnei.!.. Is that usually the sentiment of the town here, 
to work on Sunday? T noticed Sunday right opposite your hotel, next to your 
store, some building ti’ude work, sona^body hamnu'rlng and rlvi'tlng on Sunday 
afternoon ns though It was the middle of the \\e(‘k. Is there any (M'caslon for 
that sort of thing in the clt.\ ? 

Mr. You will have to ask the eontraet(>r. The building is being erected 

by contract. So far as the Hearst M('rcantilo Co. are concenuMl, the contractor 
did not have to work md(‘'<s ho wank'd to. And that Is the second Sunday 
that he worlo'd since* he lu'gan operathm.s. Why he dhl It I do not know. 

rominlssloner (rCoNNKi.i,. Well, you say ask the men why they work on Sun¬ 
day. I understood >ou to say. Mr. (Jrlen*. that there had not bes'n any change in 
the wage rate for the past Hd years In the condithms in the mine. 

Mr. Griku. That is true. 

CommissloniT Ily the cennpauy. Now, Is it l>erause the men find 

it idisolutely lusX'ssary U* work on Semday in order to vnaintniu themselves in 
wiint they figure and c<mslder ivasonable living conditions here that they must 
work on Sunday to make both ends meet? Is that a possibility? 

Mr. Grier. It is a possibility that 1 think tlte men ooxdd answer for them¬ 
selves better tlinii I can If they were called and given an opimrtunlty. 

A<?tlng Ohnirman Commons. Condulssloner T.ennon would like to ask a few 
question. 

Commis.sldner Lennon. Do you believe. Mr. Grier, that the b('st interests of 
Industry are served by continuous work seven days a week—men, animals, or 
anything (*lse? 

Mr. Grier. Well, I wouldn't undertak(' to answ’cr that ciuestlon positively. 

Oommissloner Lennon. Does not the history of man show the necessity for 
that much rest? 

Mr. Ohier. The iKM>ple hero work 8 hours a day—that Is, 8 hours out of 24— 
and they have 16 In wldch to rest and re('reate. But we are rather an isolated 
community here. The advantages for recreation and pleasures of various sorts— 
sight-seeing and so forth—are not what you have in the large cities, where men 
have some place to go. Here they would stand around the streets, or, in 
the early days, time uswl to be spent in saloons and various other places. 

Commissioner IjEnnon. What has been the trend of the moral uplift and 
progress of sit||staptlnl civilization since mankind limited, tn the main, their 
work to six days a w»eek the world over? 
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Mr. Gana. Well, I wouldn’t like to answer that very definitely. You probably 
remember that verse In the Bible, which you will find In the twentieth chapter 
of Matthew, first verse: like the kingdom of heaven, this man, who was a 
householder, went out early In the morning to hire laborers in the vineyard, and 
he worked those men 12 hours a day and gave them a penny. 

Commissioner Lenkon. There is some doctrine taught in the early chapters 
of the Bible In the Old Testament In regard to the matter of seven days' labor, 
and my own experience has convinced me that six days Is all a man ought to 
work. I mean, from the moral standpoint as well as from idiysicul reasons. 
That Is all I would ever work. 

Mr. Gbieb. I don’t think the morals of this community are hurt by working 
seven days a week. I think they are benefited. 

Commissioner I.ennon. You do? That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Garketson. Yes; I want to ask a question right there. Do you 
believe the parable you referred to is of any greater fon’e than the early verse 
that says, “Six days shult thou labor and do all thy work?” Do you think 
God was figuring on 8 hours a day or 12? 

Mr. Gaina. In the same chapter you will a verse that says, “Thou shult not 
kindle a fire In thy house on tlie Sabbath day.” Do you think that would apply 
to Alaska? 

Commissioner Gaeretson. I don’t know whether Adam Ilveil In Alaska. If 
be did live In Alaska, I wmdd suppose he could get along without a fire In 
Alaska. Which is of the most force, though? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garketson. You don’t? 

Mr. GRtEE. Well, If a man wants to work on Sunday, I don’t think he should 
be denied the privilege. 

Commissioner Gariuctson. Merely because God said be shouldn't; is that It? 

Mr. OKitu!. I didn’t say that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that Is what the book says Oial said; I don’t 
know whether he did or not. I will admit possibly that the book says that he 
did. That Is all on that subject, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons Any other questions? 

Commissioner Gakret.son. Yes. 

I umlerstood you to say when this notice was pnbllsheil, signed by all the 
mining Interests in the district, that It was for the purpose of discouraging 
and If possible abolishing unionism In the district. Did I understand you to 
say that It was successful, that unionism Is a dead letter in the district? 

Mr. Grier. Not entirely. 

Comndssloner Garretson. Not entirely. Then It hasn’t altogether had Its 
purpose. There are men, are there, laboring men, union men, working In the 
district under agreement? 

Mr, Grier. I don’t know, but I am quite sure there are some labor union 
men In the district. 

Commissioner Garretson. Working under agreement with their employers? 

Mr. Grier. I don’t know whether they have any agreement, either written 
or verbal. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you aware of the fact that every railroad 
employee In the train and engine service are union men working under agree¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Grier. Why, I didn’t think of the railroads that are operating in the 
district. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are they not quite an Interest In here? 

Mr. Grier. Oh, yea; of course we could not do without them. 

Commissioner Garketson. Those are all union men, are they not? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. 

Commissioner Garbitson. All working under agreement, written agreements, 
with their board? 

Mr. Grier. And high class, too. 

Commissioner Garretson. Thank you; I am one of them. What Is the prac¬ 
tice of your company, or the policy of your company. In regard to betterments? 
Now, I am drawing the line sharply between maintenance and lietterment. 
Is It met by the capital account or from income? 

Mr. Grier. Until the capital of the Homestake Mining Co. was increaseil the 
last time—I don’t recall the figures—all of th^ charges for betterment end 
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nialutenance went Into operating exi)cnso. About two years ago, when this 
increase in capital was muile- 

Commissioner Oabkkt.sos. W'as It as long ago as that? 

Mr. Obieb. Well, possibly not. 

Oomralssloner OABBisrsoN. Wasn’t It in 1913? 

Mr. Gbieb. About a year ami a half. I think it went into effect a year ago 
last spring. I don't e.xuctly recall that matter as to a month or two. That 
Increase was tlie capitalization of—whatever the amount was—two or three 
million dollars. I liave nothing to do with that part of the company’s busi¬ 
ness. I am not a stockholder aud don’t pay very mucli attention to It. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. Were those expenses for that year charged to 
both Income and capital, because a large amount of them were chargeil against 
Income for the year 1013, and tlie capital Increase also took place in 1013. 
Your balance sheet as of January 1, 1013, shows a capital stock of $22,000,000, 
of which $100,000 lia<l not yet been Issmnl, wblle your balance shwt as of 
January 1, lOll, shows a capital of $25,116,000, all of which presumably had 
been Issued, and still during that year you charged agaimst Income a very 
considerable amount as acquiring new property—at least It Is listed as purchase 
of property, new machinery, running Into humlreds of thousands of dollars, 
and various other charges of similar character during the same period In 
which the increase of cui)itallzatlou took place, presumably to meet the same 
thing. 

Mr. Grieb. Tliat Is the way It appears in the statement, but I have nothing 
to do with that. 

Comndssioner Gabretsok. I am quoting from the figures furnished here. 

Mr. (iBir.R. 1 say that Is the way It appears. 

Commissioner GAiiuErsoN, Anil still you added during that period to your 
surplus a certalu amount. Your expenditures during 1913 for those various 
Items approaclies—well, it conqiures very well up with tlie amount you paid out 
In dividends and still you added to your surplus, while paying the old rate of 
dividend—the old dividend rate $7.80, I don’t know wlietlier tliat Is tlie old divi¬ 
dend rate or not, but tiie one that has been referred to here, it paid $7.80 In 
1913. 

Mr. Grier. That Is the present rate at the present time. 

Commissioner Garbetson. .\iid you paid It all during 1913 excepting possibly 
one or two months. That rate beciitue effi“ctlve, I think you testified, early in 
1913? 

Mr. Grier. Yes, sir. 

Cotmiilssioner Garbetson. Along about February? 

Mr. Grier. I think so. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Consequently, If you paid that dividend rate, this 
disbursed almost ns iiitich in betterments, added to your surplus, what Is the 
book value of your stock from your own standpoint? What is the estimated 
book value of the stock of the par value of $100? 

Mr. Grier. What do you have the charge for betterments last year? 

Commissioner Gauret.son. I didn't take tbe total of betterments; I only took 
one Item, machinery alone. For miichinery alone you spent, new. In 1913, 
$362,1100. For priqierty purchased, you spent $79,000. For certain other re¬ 
newals or new methods, some $2,t5oo. You charged against the Spearflsh 
Hydro-Electric plant $19,000, presumably betterments or construction, one or 
the two, and for machinery, .$362,000. Then, you spent on re-creation, one item 
at least of $102,000. Taking the total of all those, you run close up against 
half of the amount you paid otit In dividends. 

Mr. Grier. How much was paid In dividends? 

Commissioner Gabhetson. I took your own figures; I didn’t follow ours. 
You remember there was a slight discrepancy In the figures which you cor- 
recteil afterwards of tbe capital stock. It Is over $2,000,000, your dividend cost 
was. 1 didn’t put that down, because it was here—$2,146,000. The total of 
those expenditures will not run half of that; I was running on the other figures, 
but they run between six and seven hundred thousand dollars disbursed for 
betterments or aoiulrements or buildings. 

Mr. Grieb. That would lie about one-third. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Just about one-third. Now, the question Is on that 
method of procedure, what do you figure your book value Would be, your surplus 
being $1,400,^? 

Mr. Grieb. How would you arrive at book value with those figures before 
you? 
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Commissioner Qabbetson. How is that? 

Mr. Gbieb. How would you arrive at the book value with those tlKuros before 
you ? 

t^ommlssloner Gabbetson. Well, I could not arrive at It unless I knew 
w bet her the company had unlimited power for betterment from Income, or 
whelher It Intended to change that method for the future. 

Mr. Gbikb. I am sure I don’t know what they Intend to do. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Then, you and I both have the same dlffleully In 
figuring book value, haven’t we? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think so. 

Commissioner O’tkiNNELL. Is there stock for sale or has there heeu any sales 
reitently? What has It sold at per share? 

Mr. Gbieb. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If you only took the surplus In your book value It 
would be easy to figure, but If you took earning ability, then you would be 
against another problem. The earning ability ns shown in this reiwrt Is fur In 
advance of the dividends piild. Is It not? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, the earnings, I suppose, should cover the dlvlilemls and mst 
of operation. 

Comndssloner Gabbetson. Well, If you spent one-third as much money In bet¬ 
terments-— 

Mr. Gbieb. Then the earnings should also cover betterments. 

Cominlssioner Gabkctson. The earning capacity is far ulacid of what Is (>vl- 
denceil by Its dlvlilend rate. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, you can only discuss last year's earnings with the figures 
before you. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, as the oiteratlng otiiccr id' the cotupany -- 

Mr. Gbieb. The earnings, I suppose, shown In that annual statement for 
1913 will show that the net production of bullion was sulllclent to cover every¬ 
thing that was chargial against It, the dividends, the oiieratlng expenses, the 
betterments, and anything else. If there Is anything. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And If you spent In addition to the proiierty from 
Income one-lldrd us much as you paid dlvldend.s—I am Just taking It roughly— 
then In fact the property. If there had been no expenditures from Income, 
if that had all bwn originally chargeil against capital account, the property 
wotdd have paid onc-third more dividends than It really did, or could have 
paid It? 

Mr. Gbieb. You have the figures before you and I haven’t. I don't make U|> 
that statement at all, you know, 

Comndssloner Gabbetson. Have you days you look at It and study It? 

Mr. Gbieb. Mighty little. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all on that quest hm. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Anything more? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes; there Is another question I want. While you 
say that the company has never revoked a iiermit under the system that obtains, 
Mr. Grier, what would be the result if the comimny would revoke a permit? 
Who would the Improvements belong to under the cmie of law, the house and 
barn that might be on that ground, and the fences? 

Mr. Gbieb. The attorney for the company can answer the question Is'tter 
than I can. 

Mr. Ket,i.eb. I will answer that for you. Under the terms of the permit the 
occupant is given the privilege of removing them himself. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Within what period? 

Mr. Keeleb. Ninety days. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If he didn’t remove them within 90 days, then they 
fall to the company? 

Mr. Keeueb. Yes, sir; they do. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there any valuation process whereby he can 
recover anything then? 

Mr. Keixeb. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In the case of valuable Improvements, for Instance, 
a business building—this one—would that building or Improvement have any 
value except ns lunk? 

Mr. KEI.XEB. No. sir; It might not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You would be absolute master of the situation? 

Mr. Keixeb. Under those permits. But In that connection and at this time 
let me make a statement as to the title, because 1 think it Is not altogether clear 
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as to what the situation is. In the city of Lead there is really what yon might 
call three titles or three conditions of real estate holdings. The first comprises 
five tracts of gi'ound which were patented by the Federal Government as town- 
site property. 

Commissioner GAiutETSoN. How great Is the extent of that? 

Mr. Kklijcb. About 14 acres. 

Commissioner Gauiietso.n. Itight there, will you let me a.sk a question. How 
many acres—now you can got It Into comparison form—how many acres covered 
with buildings wilidu the city limits of l.ead? 

Mr. Kku.ke. 1 could not tell you that? 

Commissioner Gakuktson. Approximately. 

Sir. KEiiEa. I could not tell that. About 140 acres comprised the original 
town site. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. I thought you said only 14? 

Mr. KELLia. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. This Is the third vein. Go on. 

Mr. Kepleb. The original town site of land patented to Leonard Gordon, 
county Judge, comprlaetl 138 and a fraction acres. Of the second situation, 
there was a second patent applied tor. I'here was afterwards a controversy In 
the land office between the mine claimants and the town-site applicants acting 
through the county Jmlge. The result of that controversy, running through a 
series of years, was that the patent to Gordon was canceled, or at least his 
entry canceled ns town-site properly, the department ruling that the ground was 
more valuable for mineral purposes than town-site purposes, but that was only 
done after a compromise betwism the various litigants. 

Commissioner Gakketson. That Is the one that has been referred to here? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir; that Is not yet the one; It Is only a part of the one. The 
result of that compromise was this, that a portion of the ground actually 
patented as town-site property under the town-site law in that application com¬ 
prised about 14 acres. Now, ns to the ground- 

Commissioner Oabretson. I.et me ask a question there. The title to that 14 
acres Is held by the presimt holders umler warranty deed? 

Mr. Kei.i.eu. Absolutely In fee. 

Commissioner tUiiBErsoN. The only ground In town that la held In fee? 

Mr. Kelleb. Exactly, and that Is the fee title to that portion. Now, there Is 
still another porthm of ground here In I.ead which Is held under agreement, 
and that portion Is held In this way, the mine owners, comprising a number of 
different mine owners, not only the Homestake, but a number of others, agreetl 
to deed the surface of the ground at that time occnpie<l to three tru-stees In trust 
for the then occupants, to the extent of their occupancy, reserving the minerals. 
Those three trtistt-es were named Emmons, Gersher, and Mayer. Under that 
agreement the Homestake Co„ ns well as a number of other mine owners, con- 
veyol the surface to tlu'se three trustees. 

Now, hy the agreement the Homestake Mining Co. and Mr. Haggln and Mr. 
Fuller—well, a niimber of ndne owners here conveyed the surface to these 
trustees, and under the terms of that agreement the mine owners have the right 
to mine underneath the surface, and also whenever in any activity. In the course 
of their mining oix-rntlons they see fit, they have a right to come to the surface. 
They have It. All they have to do Is to serve notice upon the occupants that 
the mining operations are dangerous, and If the Improvements are not moved 
ami damage results It Is at their loss. Now, that Is the condition of the title. 

Commissioner Oabretson. That la equivalent to a surface quitclaim except In 
the event that they want to use It? 

Mr. Kei.leb. Exactly. It Is hardly as good, possibly, as an absolute quit¬ 
claim to the surface, liecatise there Is not an absolute right on the part of the 
mining corporation to sustain the surface, as Is the rule with an ordinary rule 
quitclaim to the surface. 

Now, there Is still another what you might call a title. It is not a title, but 
there Is a great deal of ground owned absolutely by the Homestake Mining Co., 
to which It owns the foe, which was patented without any controversy, which 
was not Involved In that litigation at all, and they have an absolute fee title to 
the entire surface and minerals. 

A number of people at different times have desired to build upon that, or 
portions of It, and they have come to Mr. Grier as the superintendent and asked 
for permlsaWn to do so. And It Is as to that third class of ground that these 
permits have been Issued. Those permits are permits revocable at will, with a 
QO-day notice to remove the Improvements. 
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Oomtnlssloner Qakbetson. A eO^Jay—I thought it was (HKtay? 

Mr. Kkixeb. Ninety days. 

Commissioner Qaebetson. Ninety. 

Mr. Keiaj®. Now, in that connection I wish to state to the committee that in 
the 10 years I have been counsel for the company, and seven years previous to 
that that I was associated with the previous rttunsei, I have never known of any 
thought or attempt of any kind to exercise that privilege. But on the contrary 
I wish to state that upon a numiter of oi’casious wlierc surface Improvements 
were made upon the grounds tliat tlie Homestake Co. o\vnc<l, and ns to which 
a fiermlt had been given, wlien .sultsequently we deslrisl to use tliat ground, 
Instead of serving a notice for tlie occupant to move we actually paid him, ami 
paid him the full value of his improvements. Tlmt has bei-n done a number of 
times without any legal obligation resting upon the company to do it. Tlmt 1ms 
been done a number of times. 

Commissioner Gabketson. lad me ask you right there: But if the company 
had desired to do it? 

Mr. Kei.ixr. Tliey could have done it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tliey coulil have done it, and virtually confiscated 
everything the nmu had if tlie improvements were valuable enough? 

Mr. KEi.miB. They could, and the fact—if you will permit me to say it- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Kei.i.er (continuing). Tlmt that fact Is known to every la.vman in the 
country as well ns everv lawyer, the fact that so many men have absolutely 
been willing to build under tlmt condition, seems to me is about the highest 
tribute tlmt has been yet paid to tlie nianngement of the Homestake Mining Co. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hasn’t that same tribute lii>en paid to many a ikt- 
sonal ruler who hud the power of life and death, but didn't exercise it? 

Mr. Keller. Quite likely. 

Commissioner Garretson. But still the tendency 1ms tieeii to ahollsh the 
power of life and death vested in any one person, 1ms it nof( 

Mr. Keller. Always. 

Commissioner Garretson. Good Then the natural tmidency Is t<> take 
power of this character, which you say is not, hut wldcli miglit lie despot Ically 
used—should It be continued? 

Mr. Keller. But pardon me, this is iiroperty which the jierson is not oiillgated 
to build upon if he doesn’t see fit. 

Coiinnissioncr Garretson. Oh, a man- 

Mr. Keller. There is any quantity of property Ikto wliicli could la* obtained 
If they would want to laiy It. Mr. Flllian has some beautiful building lots In 
the other end of town, hut rather tlian iiny Mr. Flllian the ordinary prii’e for 
lots the prospective Inillder prefers to rely upon tlie integrity of the Home- 
stake Mining Co. and get .it for nothing. 

Commissioner Girretson. Well, a lot of the others of us are long-shot men. 

Mr. Keller. Well, it might have been a long shot 40 years ago, but the his¬ 
tory of the rule of chances, I think by the course of events, has been pretty well 
eliminated. , . . „ 

Commissioner Garretson. Could or could not that be usml as a deadly 

weapon? 

Mr. Keller. It could have been, but it was not. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, I am making no assertion in tlmt direction. 

Mr. Keller. Not even at the time when we were at war with almost a Imlf 
of our operatives, not even then. 

Commissioner Garretson. If you had been at war with the other half, you 
might have nailed them all to the cross. 

Mr. Kelixe. No; not all. 

Commissioner Garretson. IVell, 1 mean all that had permits. 

Mr. Keller. A very small number, comparatively, a very small number coiii- 
parattvely. , , . 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Grier, are there any women employed In any 

**!Mr**GBiEB. I don’t think of any others than three in the private telephone 
exchange. .... 

Commissioner Garretson, What wages are paid there? 

Mr. Grier. Thirty-five dollars a month. 

Commissioner Garretson. I notice In the recapitulation of men that were 
employed, that there are 15 or 20—I have forgotten which now—men deslg- 
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nated as guards. Are those men what you descril>ed this morning as watch* 
haen or are they your detective force? 

Mr. Gbirb. Special night watchmen. 

Commissioner Gabbethon. All of them? 

Mr. Qbeer. Yes. 

Oomndssloiier Gabbetson. Iu this detective force you state, 1 believe, that 
it mostly conslHtwl of tlie men in charge, largely? 

Mr. OuiKu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner GakrkthoxX. Have you any men eraployeil In the various de¬ 
partments in tl>elr regular pursuits who rei>ort to ilie chief of <letectlves, or 
whatever his title Is, and receive additional sums therefor—espionage? 

Mr. Okiku. Wo iiave. 

Commissioner Gabketson. You contribute so much to the churches, $200 to 
each deiioiulnatlou. I uHsuiue that In the territory tliere are not many-churches, 
much duplication of churches of the same denomluutiou; proluibly one churcli 
of each In most Instances at least? 

Mr. Ohibr. I think only one. 

Commissioner <}akretson. Is there any effort nnule to intlucme those who 
are In charge of tliose congregations? 

Mr. Okikk. Ill what illrection? 

OonmiHsIoner Gauuetson. In the direction of using their Intlueuce over their 
parishioners? 

Mr. Grieb. None whatever. 

Commissioner Garkktson. A contrlhutlon is never held up on ac<*outit of an 
undesirable man occupying the i>oslthm? 

Mr. Guikb. It never has lieen. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Mr. drier, \v(‘ are \er.\ much obliged to you. 

We will call the next witness. Is Hlsliop Busch pn^senr? 

TBBTIMOKT OF THE EIGHT REV. JOSEPH F. BHSCH. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name and address. 

Bishop Busch. Joseiih P, Busch. Bishop of Lead; residence, Rapid Cltv, 
S. Dnk. 

Acting Chnlrnmn (’ommonh. You have taken an Interest in this question (ff 
the Sunday work, I believe, In Lead. Have you any knowleiige of the numluT 
of people that work on Sunday? 

Bishop Busch. I haven’t any kiiowlHlgo of what number of people work in 
the mines except Indirectly as far us the ixxiple of our denomination are con¬ 
cerned. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know how mauy of your denomlnatii>n 
there are of that kind? 

Bishop Busi'h. Well, when I first came up here wo took a census and we 
found about 665 wage earners who were supposetl to be members of our con¬ 
gregation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are those underground workers? 

Bishop Bitsc'H. I supposed that the greater percentage wore, although they 
lire distrlbuttHl among a great many other departments. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the Siiudny work, what way have you found 
that It contth'ttMl with their attendance? 

Bishop Busch. We fouiul that it wa.s seemingly impossible physically for 
jH'rhaps the larger number to attend church regularly as the church regula¬ 
tions expected. 

Acting (’hairmnn Commons. What are those regulations? 

Bishop Busch. Well, they are supposed to attend the morning service, which 
we will call the mass. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what hour Is that? 

Bishop Busch. IVell, we tried to arrange the hours to suit the convenience 
of the men. We liad servl<N»s ns early as half-past 4 In the morning, and then 
again at 6, or a little before 6. 7, 8. 9, 10, half-past 10—at different times; but 
wo found we could not ftn^l a single hour that would suit our purpose and would 
serve the majority. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why did you put It at 4.30? 

Bishop Bu%^. Beinuse smne of the men cniue off of their shift work at 
half-past 8 Sunday moruliig, and we thought if they would come to church 
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beftire they went home for rest, that would serve tlieir t*onvenlence. That was 
only an experiment for a few montha 

Acting Chairman Cohmons. How did that result? 

Bishop Busch. It dUl not prove satisfactory. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why? 

Bishop Busch. I suppose they came from their work llrtxl and were anxious 
to get back home. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, the next shift goes on at what time? 

Bishop Busch. There are seemingly different hours for different depart¬ 
ments. We found quite a number of* them who went to work at 7 o’clock In 
the shops, etc., and for the convenience we had the 6 o’clock service. That 
seems to suit perhaps a larger number tlian the other way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Six o’ol<K*k? 

Bishop Busch. A quarter to 6, I believe, It Is Just now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dws that suit tiie uialerground men? 

Bishop Busch. Why, I don’t know how many of the uinlerground men are 
satlsfieil that way. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. You do not know wljether it is of more ailvan- 
tage to the shop men? 

Hi.shop Bunch, And then this is to he taken Into consl<lerntion. There are 
differences each Sumlny; one man will work one Sunday morning, and thei» 
the next Sunday he will go on about noon, ami so on. Tlu*n ihero Is the <diange 
betw'een the day sldft and (he night shift again, so that makes a great deal of 
irregularity. And it is practically impossible to suit our church services to 
met>t the situation. 

Acting ('hairinan Commons. How long were you In charge of the chnrcliV 

Bishop Busch. I took charge of the clmrch here In June, 1910. Of course, I 
have llveil liere personally until last .spring. 

Acting Chairumn Commons. About thrcH* years? 

Bishop Busch. Yes. 

Acting (’hulrmun ('ommons. Did you llnd there were a certain miml>er of 
employtH‘S tliat wouhl lay off Sunday In onlor to attend cliurcti? 

Bishop Busch. Well, 1 dare.say there may have Imhui a very few; hut very 
few indCHHi. 

Acting <’halrman Commons. That wouhl do it regularly? 

Bishop Busch. Yes. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Did you a.scrlhc this to the de.slre of the ineu to 
make more money? 

Bishop Busch. I am satisfied In a certain number of oases timt was the 
rea.son; but I am also satisfied that a ct*rtaln number felt that they would he 
more or h*ss at a disadvantage If they took advantage of the option that is sahl 
to have been extendtsl to th<‘m. 

A<*tlnK Chairman Commons. What wa.s the nature of this option us you under¬ 
stand It? 

Bl.shop Busch. Well, In October. 1911, I took up this matter In a rather formal 
way. I drew up what I thought a declaration of the Sunday situation de- 
.manded. 1 advised with several people who were more or le.ss in touch wdtli 
the company—and I felt that I w'us Impartial In every way—and I published 
the dec'laratlon. Seemingly It met with considerable favor. Then* was an 
association of the clergymen of the other churches who held their regular meet¬ 
ings, and they Immediately ln<lorsed this proposition. I looketl for a copy of 
their resolution, but I must have mislaid It. 

Then the superintendent hapi^ened to he away at the time that I sent him a 
copy, but he assured me that on his return he would look Into tlje matter, anil If 
Sunday observance could be arranged he would do all that was possible toward 
that end. 

A few weeks after that I w'us told by some of the men that word had been 
sent through the mine by the shift bosses reminding them that according to an 
old rule of 25 years’ standing it was an option with any workman that Sun¬ 
day observance would not be made obligatory, but that according to- 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean Sunday work? 

Bishop Busch. That Sunday observance would not be made obligatory—no¬ 
body would be obllge<l to lay off Sunday—but that those who wished to lay off 
could do so by giving notice on the previous Saturday to the shift boss or to 
the timekeeper’s office. When this information was given to me 1 Inquired of 
the company whether this report was authentic, and I received in answer a 
letter of the superintendent, which I have, in which It is stated that word was 
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sent to the timekeeper’s—through the timekeeper’s—office by the slilft bosses 
that Sunday observance would not be made obligatory, but that, as I stated, 
those who wished to lay off could do so by giving notice on the previous 
Saturday. 

Well, with that in my posse.sslon, I was aiso told that I could make any use 
of It I wished. I aunouncefl from the pulpit I would hold the Individuals 
responsible f(>r Sunday observance; that It was optional; It was their duty to 
take advantage of the'option. And I was rather severe, some of them, at least, 
thought on this matter In Insisting on this obligation on their part But some 
of the men told me then that they were afraid to take advantage of the option; 
they were afrabl of the fact that they would be discrlminnte<l against In some 
way or other. And so I took the matter up with the company, and I informed 
them that while I (•onsIdercHl the offer made In good faith there were some of 
the men who were afraid to take advantage of It. But the ctmpany Insisted 
that It was made In good faith and that they had no reason to fear. But, I 
said, the fact exists that they <lo fear some discrimination, and I asked the 
company to use Its Intiuenco. 

Well, I was told, of course, that they would hesitate about doing something 
that might seem to Interfere with thir personal liberty of the men. Then I 
was also told that when the shutdown oc<'urred agents were sent out soliciting 
employees, and that one of the inducements held out to them was that they 
could work here seven days, If they wlshe<i, every week, and that some of them 
had come here with that understanding and would feel that they had a griev¬ 
ance If the mine wonhl shut down. 

So I admlttwt there ndght he many things to consider, and that at tljat time 
I was not asking at all for absolute Sunday observance. I merely asked the 
company to grant me these things to create imbllc sentiment In an effort to 
Inspire' Stiuilay observance. I asked them to give me a letter Iniiorslng the 
Sunday-observance movement, saying that they would be glad to have their 
einploye'cs tal;e advantage of this option that was given to them in good faith. 
Wi‘11, that letter was tlcnleel. 

I felt thitt I had exhausteil my efforts with the local management. 1 had 
been umler the Impression that Mrs. Ilearst was the majority stockholder of 
the concern, .so 1 underUtok to write her a private letter and told her of what 
my sentiments were and that I understood that she was the majority stock¬ 
holder, ami that the public Interest anil obligation would rather expect her to 
be responsible tor conditions If she was, and I asked her to have some Inde¬ 
pendent neutral examination made of local conditions. 

She answered me that she was only the part owner ana that she left all the 
details to the local management. I wrote hack to her, saying that I understood 
she was the majorlt.v stockholder and therefore I insistcti. If that was the case, 
that she have an indeiiendent Investigation of conditions made, because I felt 
they were very unsatisfactory to a very large number In the community. Then, 
of course, I felt that It was iny duty to Insist upon Sunday observance, as far 
as possible, and ahotit a year ago at a convention of flathollc societies In Mil¬ 
waukee I was asked to speak about the conditions of labor In the mines. I 
had not exiiected to he pul on for that subject. I came there and was con-, 
fronted with the stibject. I told them my only experience was my three years 
In Ia>ad, and I trhsl to explidn the situation ns well ns I could. Some of the 
statements were taken tip without the qnnlifleatlon 1 thought I had succeeded 
In making at the time, were publisht'il broadcast, and created a great deal of 
Indignation when the reixirts reachetl here. 

There was a mass meeting called by the mayor, participated In by a large 
number of the citizens. In which they soemeti to condemn niy actions very 
roundly. 

When this news reached I.cad 1 was told by one of the heads of one of our 
Catholic societies that the superintendent had called him Into his office and 
said to him that he would hold the Catholics here responsible for my actions. 
Considering the general feeling that I was satlsfteel existed here, I felt that that 
was 'rather a serious threat, and I appealctl to the governor to have some Inves¬ 
tigation made tlirough the attorney general’s office. The governor did not 
directly answer iny npiieal. When the mass meeting was called, I telegraphed 
to the governor, and he answered me that he could not do anything to inter¬ 
fere with this particular mass meeting. But I wrote back to the governor 
that that w’as a secondary matter, the mass meeting, that I thought the whole 
condition deSUtved an Investigation; that the nonobservance of Sunday was 
reaching such a stage where It was a serious menace to the peace and well- 
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being of tlic community. 15ut there was nothing done, ami the attorney gen¬ 
eral wrote back that he had no more authority to Institute prow-dings than 
any private cltlKen—than I myself had. Then I wrote to the Commissioner of 
Ijibor In Washington and was assured that they would take the matter up when 
they got to IL 

Shortly after the membership of this eonunlsslon was organl/.ed, and I took 
up the matter w-lth the eonunlsslon, and I am very thankful to the eommlssion 
for the great Interest that they have taken in this mutter and for the fact thi\t 
they have placed lA*ad in their itlnernry. 

I feel that the conditions in I.ead In many ways are away beyond anything 
that exist In any similar industrial center. I Imve alwu,vs bet*n ver,v anxious 
to give my unqualifietl Indorsement for all of the excellencies that exl.sted la 
the community; hut I hate always also felt that the Inlluema- of this catriKtra- 
tion was so overtt helming In this lommunity that If it was not tisisl In the 
proper way either consciously or unconsciously, there was much tlanger of a 
great deal of harm being done. And I did feel, ami I do feel that there are cer¬ 
tain elements that belong to the natural heritage of men that consciously or 
unconsciously are not taken Into account In some of thi- activities in this com¬ 
munity. And among them I believe Is the disregard (pf the nect-sslty of one 
day’s rest for the workmen, and fipr one day’s worship fppr the man of religion. 
Now, my experience fn-m a religious standipolnt Is thpit our religions work 
cun not he carried on in a normal way under existing comlitlons. We have 
tried every expislieni that I hail ever seen, heard of, or read about, and I 
have gone backwards Instead of making jirogress. I have tried out every pos¬ 
sible thing, and my exia-rience is rwhoed by almost every priest who has ex¬ 
ercised the ministry here during the last two years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you ri>cognlze any necessity on the part of 
Industry to operate continuously? 

Bishop Bosch. I askial that iiuestlon, and I was told. Just as you were Iti- 
formed a little while ago, that they were laid off for six weeks at one time, 
and that (he thing could be repeatiHl any time when It would be desirisl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, that they hud dl.scontlimisl Sunday 
work altogether? 

Bishop Bhscii. Yes; for six weeks; and that they could discontinue 1( 
again; Unit there was no reason why the mine property, at least, needed to be 
ofteruteil on Sunday—the underground work. I was told that ispsslbly they 
would have to etdarge their bins, etc., but even that was deniisl by an 
oflicer of the company. And I noticed In a t.’idted States report on mining 
In South Dakota and W.voming, that at the end of 11)18 there were over 
2.000,000 tons of ore loose in the stopes. I understand the eapaelty of the 
stamp mill Is less than 5,000 tons a day, so that they could run 40 ilays without 
blasting any more rock, according to my understanding. 

Then, the objection was niaile that It would he a great loss to let the fires 
go down and get up steam again on Monday. But w'lth the Introduction of the 
hydroelectric plant that ought to be obvlatisl. In fact, I was assuri-il It was 
not an Impossibility to ob.serve Sunday far grepiter and more than It la ob¬ 
served. And It was my contention that not only the Indlvlduid man but also the 
company should recognize Sunday, bei-ause it Is a State law to abstain from all 
work except such as la of necessity. 

We are all, the churches, chartered corporations that are authorized to do 
their work, and the only day we can do It effect ively Is the day that the law 
reserves to us, and I feel that the example of the company Influences a great 
many others to work on Sunday that otherwise would not. This company is 
so Influential that any stand It takes on any question, whether It Is political, 
moral, or religious has a great weight with a large nurolter of the men, and I 
feel and I felt that the eomtiany. If they would merely say that (hey really 
deslretl to see Sunday nbservtsl, that that woubl lie sufficient argument for a 
large numher to quit work on Sunday. I know that In all, or In most other 
Industries that have to work on Sunday, the hardest objection to Sunday observ¬ 
ance was the desire of the men for the Sunday wage. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Trust found that Us greatest obstacle to persuade men 
to give up their three, three and a half, or four dollars a day, and I am sorry to 
say there are a large number now that seem to feel that they neetl that Sunilay 
wage. In fact, some of them say they do. They do because of their exaggerated 
way of living, in many cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Have .von inquired Into the practice of other 
mining communities so that you are Informed as to what Is the practice? 
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Bishop BrsoH. N<). As I siiid, my oxperieuce was almost entirely limited to 
loy tliree yoiu's here In 

Actlnjf Chairman Commons. Have you acquainted yourself with Jeglslatlou on 
this subject ill otIuT countries? 

Bi.sho|) BirscH. I know tliat tliis question of oue day’s rest In seven la one of 
file mo.st popuJar le^fislaflve problems tlmt Is concerning legKslatures. I know 
that In quite a number of countries during the last five or six year.s that has 
been IntnMluce<l. I knou that at llielr annual convention a number of organized 
labor societies liuve nvjuestcil this one ihiy's rest in seven, and I know that tlie 
Progressive Party as well as tlie Socialist Party have Imd tliat in tlieir program. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And from the standpoint of tlie religious com¬ 
munities, would that he a satisfactory soluthm—one day in seven? 

Bishop Bvscu. The theory Is that comUthms are such that if one day’s rest 
In seven was made (ibligatory It naturally would g(‘t to be Sunday for the very 
large majority; ami all the oilier people who are not laboring who can keep 
oue thiy rest in seven keep tlie Sunday tlmt the religious people do. That it Is 
a legislative enactment, etc.; that if tlic industries wouhl grant one day’s rest 
In seven for The vast majority It wouhl be the tii'it day, from economic reasons, 
too, they say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where you have an industry that oi»erntes con¬ 
tinuous!; ? 

IUshot> UiTscii. 1 understand that. 

Acting Chairman (Nimmonh. To distribute the men through the year? 

Bishop Bi Si ll, (.’ertalnly. Oiir Sunday law does not reiiulre absolute Sunday 
observance. It is only Mheii it Is n-asoimbly possible, and 1 recognize that in 
these indu.stries tliere are departments and there arc many miMi who absolutely 
wouhl have to be employed on Sunday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yon tbink they would have enough Sundays free 
throughout the year under a oiie-day-in-seveu principle? 

Bishop BrscH. Yes; I do. And I tried to have a law Introduced into our leg¬ 
islature to that effect, but It only got as far ns tlie committee. 

Acting Cliulrman Commons. I think such a law is now In force In New York 
City. 

Bishop Busch. Yes; i l)elieve it Is, and several places in Kurope have In- 
(hu’sed It within the last few years; also in South America. 

Acting Ohulrnmn (Simmons. Have you ever lived in other communities which 
have Sunday work .sucli as this community has? 

Bishop Busch. No; I never did. 

Acting (Mmlrman Commons. So you can not make a comparison with those? 

Bishop Busch. No. 

Acting (.’liairumn (^>MMON8. Would you say that the Sunday work has an 
injurious effect not only on the working pet»ple, but on their luanes as well as on 
their churches? 

Bishop Busch. Well, it stsuns to me that it can not he without evil effect. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way? 

Bishop Busch. Why, I think that home life Is interfcretl wltli to a very large 
extent. The way men work It is not po.s3lble for them, even though they only 
work eight hours a day, it is not possible for them to see their families for a 
normal inndod of lime; some of tliom wtwk two weeks in ilie niglit. and do 
not see their children at all, and the next time they work two weeks in the 
day, and these things interfere. And I do not believe there Is a proper under¬ 
standing of family affairs, domestic economy, 1 think, suffers a great deal. I 
tlilnk all the domevStIc relations are affected by It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You state this from your observation of the com- 
luunlcaiils In the community? 

Bish<»p Bv'sen, Yes; I think so. Yes; I think that the moral standard Is 
not a.s high here as It would be with Sunday observance, by far; otherwise 
1 w(mld Jiot have agltnte<l the question at all. That was my only motive. 

Acting Chairman Oommon.s. On the physical side, tite fact that they had 
eight hours’ work a day, which makes 56 hours a week. 

Bishop Busch. It l\ns been contended by those who are experts on the ques¬ 
tion that a man can not revive except he has one day off in seven. That has 
been up as a scientific theory and men of authority seem to uphold It, that there 
Is this little loss every time and It takes the whole day to get back to where 
they were at beginning of the week. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. In a community of this klml where recremiou 
ami circuses and things of that kind are not frequent, Is It not likely that the 
situation would be different from what It would be in other places? 

Bishop Busch. Well, I don't know as the circuses come around very much 
on Sundays anywhere. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Well, cut out the circuses; deal with the gen¬ 
eral recreation. 

Bishop Busch. And other forms of amusement. I don’t know; of course, 
they are limited here in some ways. Still, we have beautiful surroundings here, 
and there are many ways of having outings that are hardly possible for a great 
many other communities. And if we had Sunday ohservanee here, we could 
originate a great many forms of recreation that are now absolutely Impossible. 
Now, we could hold siMs;iul meetings for different secdiotis; different ebureh 
societies, etc., which we find It is ln)i)o.sslble to do now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your observation, then. Is that this Nunday work 
la practically universal? 

Bishop Busch. It has got so bud that I felt In conscience bound to proti-st 
agaiiust It. Work that was absolutely unnecessary was being carried on. Tills 
great recreation building here was built Sunday and week day right along. The 
mortar grinder was so busy one day when the bishoj) of the Episcopal (Church 
was holding a function in the near-by ehurcb tlmt be told me afterwards that he 
was sliockcd at the situation. And the cbildren coming to church on Sunday 
would see all this kind of work, and the example of this large, Inlluentlal com¬ 
pany engaging In absolutely unnecessary work on Sunday was demoralising 
everybiaiy else. They would be carrying around furidture, carting off ashes, 
and doing everything of that kind. 

Acting Chairman (Iommons. Do you think that leglslatUni should be adopted 
ou this subject of one day iti seven, even though the workingmen desire to work? 

Bishop Busch. Y’es. sir; I certainly do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On what ground? 

Bishop Busch. Well, that It is necessary for man's own welfare, and that the 
tma-al interests of society rixiuire a day of r(>st and a day of worship. These 
im*n that work in the ndnes h.ave got to have ideals, and if'they don’t gt*l them 
in church or some place similar, why they are going 1o grow more and more 
materialistic and socialistic. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, that would take away from them their 
liberty and freedom for <loing as tlu*y iileased with their lime? 

Bl-shop Bitsch. Yes, sir; but I don’t believe that a man has absolute liberty 
to do as he pleases in every possible way. We take It away from them In a great 
many other things. lie is not allowed to go down here and take a glass of 
beer'at 10 o’clock at night. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But still- 

Bishop Busch. When be marries a wife, he Is supposed to take care of her. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This Is somewhat different from that. This Is 
an Instance where a man Is desiring to work for the good of his family to He<-ure 
more earnings for them. . . . , 

Bishop Bvhch. Yes; but the question is whether It really Is for the gomi of 
bis family, whether his family isn’t suffering u great deal more from his work 
on Sunday. I have heard men tell me time and time again that after they try 
both ways, that they have never prospered In the work they did on Sunday, that 
they can get along just as well. And I have been told by representatives of the 
company that they thought the company would be at an advantage If the men 
only worked sir days in the week. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your feeling Is that this policy proceeds from 
the stockholders, then? , . 

Bishop Busch. I am not Inclined to place the responsibility anywhere. I Just 
simply think that It Is a feature that Is not sufllclently appreciated. I don’t 
think'there Is any conscious policy about it at all. It Is Just simply going In the 
line of least resistance, Ju.st because there Is not any principle that suggests 
some other method. And I believe that the other method should be Insisted 
upon. 

Commissioner O’Cxinnei.l. It Is Ju.st like Topsy; Just grew. 

Bishop Busch. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As far as you know. It has always been the prac¬ 
tice In toe past? 
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Bishop Bvacii. Yes ; ami I Mieve in early times, perhaps, It was more or less 
Dceessury and Jii.stifiuhle; hut I think we liuve outgrown those days, and I think 
our respousJbilitios are greater. Kverybody, these corporations and society, 
is becoming more and more conscious of its resiwnsibllity to the rights of man¬ 
kind and manhood. 

Acting (Jhuirinan Commons. Suijp<ise the company, suppose the State of South 
iJakota sliould legislate on this subject and arbitrarily establish this proposition 
that nobody should work more tlian six days, should not only impose penalties 
on tlie company but also on the employee; is It likely that this company could 
secure such a capable body of workingmen as they evidently have? 

Bishop Bnscii. With all the other ujlvantages that they offer, 1 do not see why 
they should not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But considering that throughout the country in 
other mining conimunltk*.s they can work st*ven days. 

Bishop Brscii. I believe that H would only be u few years before they would 
flock here ratJier than go to the other places. 

Acting CImIrmnn Commons. Well Is that your opinion? 

Bishop Busch. That Is ray honest conviction. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that opinion based on what you believe? 

Bishop Busc’H. \Vell, everybody who 1 have heard discuss the question, who 
have trlisl lx)th ways, working seven <lays out of the wwk and six days out of 
the wcH'k, were satisfied that he was heller olf when he laid off on Sunday. 

Acting Clmlrmun Commons. Even though he- 

Bishop Buscii. liost that money. 

Acting CImIrmnn (k)MMONS. Ills earnings were about 15 per cent decreased? 

Bishop Busch. Yes. 

Acting tUmirman Commons. That Is, he said so, taking all things into account. 
You believe tlmt is tlie general fet'llng? 

Bishop Buk<'H. Yes; I do. 

Acting (Mmlnnan C’ommons. Do yo\i have any questions, Mr. Ivonnon? 

C<unmlssi<mer Lknnon. Yes. 

Acting (’halnmin ('ommons. Mr. T.ennon wants to ask you some questions. 

Conunlsslorw'r T^ki^non. What effect do you believe it wmild have on the moral 
fiber of the people of this country if all industries were carried on continuously 
seven days in the we<‘k? 

Bishop Bimcii. Well, I don’t know as there would he imuli moral fiber left. 

I think it would hn.sten the things that we are all afraltl of. 

Commissioner Lknnon. It would he condiiclvo to the growth of Irresponsl- 
biUty? 

Bishop Buecn. I think so; yes, sir. 

Corarnlsslonor Lknnon. I think so. I agree with you. 

Bishop Busen. I think what this country lacks at this time is a sense of re¬ 
sponsibility, Is conscience; ami I don’t see anyw’here else to build \ip conscience 
except on Sunday ami through the churches. 

Commissioner I^ennon. Tlmt is all. Bishop. 

Commissioner CAnRETsoN. Bishop, do you believe that the regulation by law 
of the days of labor is any more an invasion of the i>ersonal rights of man than 
the Ten Ooimnandments are? 

Bishop Rx^rch. No ; 1 don’t. 

Commissioner (Iauretron. Precisely the same character ns the quarantine 
laws, vaccination, ami all rtHiuin'inents of tlmt character, which are Just as much 
so, and still considered absolutely necessary for the common good? 

Bishop Busch. Indeed, I believe tlmt an industry that has the influence and 
tlmt can by its influence create a sentiment in favor of Sunday observance is 
criminally xvrong—Is guilty of wrongdoing by not exerting that influence. I 
believe that corporations are responsible Just as well as Individuals. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t it a fact—no, I will state it another way. 
Is it your opinion that the tendency on the part of an employer, w'hether cor¬ 
porate or individual, to require men to labor seven days is anything else than 
a part of the modern tendency to put the dollar ahead of everything else? 

Bishop Bxtsch. No; I tiunk that la—I <lon’t know whether that Is consciously 
done by employers generally that are working for seven days, but it is the 
Ignoring of a certain feature that Is necessary for man’s well-being. 

Commissioner Garretson. If it was done unconsciously or subconsciously, 
Is it not on e^ence that that very evil has got so great a hold? 

Bishop Busch. Exactly. 

Commissioner Garretson. That they do it subconsciously? 
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Bishop Bosch. Exactly. 

Coiuuilssloner Gabeetbon. That Is all. 


Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say, Bishop, otter this address 
that you delivered at Milwaukee, that there was some form ot a meeting called 
here, a protest meeting of some kind? 


Bishop Bosch. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For what purpose? 

Bishop Busch. To set the country at large aright in regaril to the state¬ 
ments—or the misstatements that I was supposed to have made In* that ad¬ 
dress. 


Commissioner O’Connell. And your statements were that the mint's here 
were operating seven days a week? 

Bishop BU.SCH. I have a copy of the address here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you Just file It with the commission? 

(The paper so presented was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Busch Au¬ 
gust .’1, 1914.’’) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, this Is rather historical of the whole situa¬ 
tion, as I catch It? 

Bishop Busch. Yes. 

(tommlssloner O’Connell. Can you brielly Just give us the principal iwlnts 
In your address? 

Bishop Busch. The burden of my address Wiis that I malntalneil that human 
nature was essentially selllsh, and that unless that was modllletl by some other 
features, why it would always show Itself In one way or the other; that 1 be¬ 
lieved that was an e.xplanatlon of the troubles that exl.sted not only In Michi¬ 
gan, but Virginia, which at that time were having sim'lal labor troubles, and 
that it was quite apparent In most all mining communities, bwausi' In a ndning 
community a ndner was more dependent upon the employer than the employee 
of most other industries; and that from hearsay I had heard that In the early 
days those who hud things under their control were Inclined to take advantage 
of their position. In different ways, which I related there. But I Insisted that 
those were very long passeil conditions, and that at pre.sent In Is'ad we had 
a situation that was from a material standpoint rather preferable than most 
other communities hail, Init that In some particular item, why, there seemed 
to be a disregard for what I thought were the riglits of the people; that In 
almost any direction you would turn you w'ould feel the all-pervading Influence 
of this company; that I hail experlenceil It when I tried to secure .Sunday ob¬ 
servance; that I felt I had exhausteil my efforts with the company; that I 
could not secure any public sentiment, because there wasn’t any Independent 
sentiment in the community. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice you quote the figures of the corporation. 
Its wealth and all that. Its production and it.s ownership of property, and all 
that. Your Idea In quoting that was to show that this corporation could well 
afford—It would not be a question of financial loss to thenf, that la, to their 
stockholders, If an arrangement could ho brought about where a slx-<lay ar¬ 
rangement of work would be brought about without loss of i)roperty and so 
on—that Is, without proper protection to property, and that, as I gather from 
those whom I have talkmi with here, and tlie Impression I am gathering now, 
that the community were aroused to an opinion that you had held that this 
community was an ungodly community. 

Bishop Busch. I took very particular pains not to say a single word about 
the moral conditions of this community, becuu.se I believe It Is a mean bird 
that fouls his own nest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, from what other source could they have 
molded the opinion here against, for Instance, people of your own faith so 
quickly, unless It was by some metbiKl of that kind? What method was 
adopted here to bias, to bring that bias all at once, or so sudilenly, there must 
have been some underlying causes? 

Bishop Busch. They had nothing to base their action on except the news¬ 
paper reports that had come to them, chief among which was the Milwaukee 
I-eader, which, of course, was a very soclallstically Inclined paper, and which 
had some very, very glaring headlines and things of this kind. I brought the 
copy with me if you care to see It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes, just make a copy. 

(Which said quotation from the Milwaukee I/cader, of Tuesday evening, 
August 12, 1913, vol. 2, No. 210, Is In words and figures as follows, to wit:) 
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[IlcadioK in red across entire page.] 

Bishop Dbiven C>ut By Ubeed of Gou) Appeals to Feuebation. 

CATHOLIC BISHOP SAYS CAPITALIST FOBCED HIM OUT—HAD TO ABANDON SEE AT 
LEAD, S. DAK., WHEN MINE WORKEBS FIJID FROM INTOLERABLE CONDITIONS. 

Driven from Lead, tlie See city of ids bisliopric, by the Homestake Mining 
Ck)., his flock scattered to tlie winds, his reiigion flaunted, the Uight llev. 
Josepli B. Buscli, Bishop of Lead, S. Dak., apiiealetl to the Feileratlon of Catho¬ 
lic Societies, Monday afternoon, for support, to enable Idin to return to Lead 
and resume ids duties. 

As lie told liovv the company controlled by the mother of Wtlliain Uan- 
dolph Henrst bad cruslied all independence in its employees, terrorlr.eit indilic 
luithoril.v, and even sought to censor the priest in his pulpit, the audience was 
roused to a Idgh pitch. 

In the early days of Lead as a mining camp, the bishop explained, wages were 
at tlie sulisistenco point, tlie miners were not iiermitted to own any land, 
houses cost an average of ifS."; each, and the “cemetery was filled with the 
bodies of those who died premature deaths.” Then conditions were somewhat 
Improved. Underground wages were raised to $3 a day, a company hospital 
was built, and the threat of a slrike redueisl the hours from 10 to 8. 

Then came a fire that compelled the closing of the mines for several weeks, 
during wliich tlie young, the strong, and the energetic left the city. “ The Are 
burned onl the heart of Ihe community as well as out of the mine,” was the 
way the blsliop described It. 


M.VKES ATTACK ON tINtONS. 

When the mine resumed work there was discontent, due. so tlie bishop seemed 
tO'thlnk, to “agitators” from tlie Western Federation of Miners. “ Six'ialism, 
iinarcliy, and Irrellgion were preached iiiioii the very siri'els,” he said, betraying 
that he had not himself heard tlie speeches, else he would have known that this 
combination is one never found. 

The men threatened a strike. The mine owners retaliated with a lockout. 
Then came the long struggle and the opening of the tiiiiies ntider the “ card sys¬ 
tem,” by which each applicant for work pledgetl hlm.self never to join a labor 
union. 

“ Under these conditions, between 7,5 ami 80 per cent of the Catholics left the 
town.” said the bishop, uticonsclously paying a splendid tribute to the faithful¬ 
ness of his flock to the principles of unionism. 

At this point he became bishop of Lead. He came In ns the company was Im¬ 
porting scab miners and guards “ Without w'hom," naively remarked the bishop, 
“ there would huve laten serious trouble.” A monumt later he addeil that 
these guards and miners were the “ ItlffrafP of all the world, who were given 
fine furniture, better houses, and wages higher than the old employees had 
ever received.” 

Wages were now imld at the “ Hearst Mercantile Co.” store with the credit 
man standing close to the line ns they drew their envelopes. If a man re¬ 
ceived any cash, he was at once nsketl, “ Why don’t you spend your money 
where you get It? ” He told how the women, ignorant of the business methoils, 
were liulucetl to exceed their credit account early in the month and were left 
practically starving during the days. Just before pay day. So completely were 
the men kejit In debt that the bishop declared that they dared not move away, 
but were practically enslaved. 

I,OST STANDING WITH MEN, 

In this white-hot blaze of the class struggle Bishop Busch trleil to remain 
without being stsirched or without taking sides. “ Sism after I came,” he said, 
“ I remarkeil that It seemed to me that some sort of a union was necessary. 
This at once aroused Ihe suspicion of tlie company. A few weeks later I 
pi'encheii a sermon against socialism and then I lost standing with the other 
side of the <*pip.” 

There wasbut one power In the town, that of the mine superintendent. 
When a mild epidemic arose, the health officer closed the churches, but left the 
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saloons, the company store, and the mines to run. Tim !)islu)|) reinonstrsUHl 
with the health officer and was laughed at, carried his complaint to the mine 
superintendent, only to be laughed at again. 

The bishop mildly sought to secure sufficient leisure on Sunday to enable hU 
l)eople to come to mass. This started the storm that drove him from the <n.\. 
After a campaign of begging the superintendent graciously permitted the shift 
bosses to tell the men that tliose wlio wlshe<l might stay home on Sunday. TIumj 
the bishop preached a sermon on Sunday obst^rvance, and said it was uj) to the 
eujployee now. But he stmn leanunl that those who askiMi for Sumlny olT were 
given “Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday, and all the other days of all 
the other weeks oif.” The bishop bowed to that “economic ^letcrmlnl.sm “ that 
he did not believe in. “I therefore recede^l from iny position atui said to my 
imople, ‘If you think that you will l(>se your jobs by coming to muss, you will 
be excused from your church obligations.’ ” 

UP A(JA[XST ( APITAMSM. 

He begged the superintendent for a letter that would permit Catholics to be 
absent on Sunday without penalty. But the siwetaelc of a (hithollc bishop a^sk- 
ing that his people be pt*rmltted to observe the forms of their religion did not 
appeal to the suiKuinteiulent, “altliough lie is a ‘Turk’ by blrtli ami by mar¬ 
riage,” added the bishop. “He said he c*ould not think of thus interfering witli 
the personal liberty of tlie men. But 1 have notlc^Hl that lie did not worry alKait 
Iiersonal liberty when on elecllon day the attorney for tlie <'oinpany made out a 
ticket and handed it to the men, and they knew that If they did not .'<t‘e tliat 
that ticket was elected they would lose tlielr i>osltlons.” 

Worn out at last In his efforts to move the superintendent, he went after 
the “woman higher uj>,“ Mrs. Phoebe llourst. Letters to lier brought only 
the reply that she could do notldng, allhougli, says Bishop Busch, I Imve posi¬ 
tive proof that she Is a majority holder of the stock in the Ilomostake mine. 
But the letters came back to the siiperlntemlent, and the jwwer of the hsal 
czar was set in motion. Supplies for the bishopric, his church, and his helovtsl 
school fell off. An appeal for aid brouglit another lesson in economic ile- 
terminisnri from the superintendent, who said: “We are In Lead for the Home- 
stake Mining Co. fir.st, last, and all the time, and wh(M*ver disllke.s that fact 
can move out of I^ead.” 

By this time the men feared to attend churcii because of tlie spies. They 
seemed to have lost interest In their religion. “When it is n question of 
bread and butter,” addeil the blsliop in his unconscious exposition of economic 
determinism, “ many think more of It than of their religious consolation.” 

So, puzzled and defeated for the moment, Bishop Buseli was driven out 
of the city of Ids episcopacy, “an exile from his see city,” he explained; 
he was then living on a little farm near Uaphi City, where an assistant ralseil 
sufficient vegetables to maintain him. He begged that publicity l>e given to 
his story, that the federation extend its aid, and that the Lend parish be 
given into the charge of an order. “ Tlicy can kill a man, but not an order,” 
he said. 

DUFFY NO'r IN' LINE. 

The report of the Rev. Peter B. Dietz, secretary of the social service com¬ 
mission, which had charge of the Momlay aft(Tnoon meeting In the amli- 
torliim, showed that 3,204 pamphlets were dlstrlhiiUMl last year In the war 
against Socialism and in the advocacy of the reform of the commission. 

Frank Duffy, general secretary of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, spoke on apprenticeship and Industrial education, and took a 
point somewhat at variance with the general drift and sentiment of the con¬ 
vention, since he held that industrial e<lucntloii must be u function <»f the 
public schools. 

The Rev. Salvatore Clanci, In hJs discussion of “ Social work among Im¬ 
migrants,” complained that the Italians are leaving the Catholic (’hiinh. 
“They are not converted to Protestantism,” he explained. “They are either 
Catholics or nothing.” 

Jo.seph Jorgnn Devney, president of the Cleveland Lyceum Bureau, advo¬ 
cated a law restricting fortunes to $100,000. 

I>enylng that the Catholic Church Interferes In secular matter.s, and affirm¬ 
ing that “The partition of Jurisdiction into the spiritual and the temporal 
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is a principle of Catholicism; no less la It a principle of Americanism/* Arch¬ 
bishop Ireland answered those who uiBrm that the Catholic Church is a s^gantlc 
machine, at the auditorium Monday night. 

lUKLAND TALKS OF POLITICS. 

He declared tliat the Catholic Church was under much more favorable con¬ 
ditions here witli religious freedom than iii those countries wliere the church 
ami state are united. As to iM)lltlcs, he pointed to the division of opinion 
among Catholics to prove the absence of any concerted action. “As a matter 
of fact, legions of Cutli<»llc voters believe me hopelessly wrong In politics/* he 
said, amid laughter. “As a citizen I may regret that my political Intluence Is 
no wider; as u t’athollc I aiT» glad of the independence of the citizenship of 
Amorlca.” Ho rldlcul«Ml the charge tliat tlie CatlioUc Church was un-American, 
saying, “ Rhali we call Almighty 0 (hI a foreigner? yet He is not exclusively 
tile (tod of America,’* and lie described the International character of the 
(hurch as follows: “The Catholic C’liurch is extra-American, supernational, 
begotten for all nations, not for America alone.” 

YUAN sni KAI CATHOLIC, 

That Yuan Sid Kal, the present head of the Chinese Covernment, is a close 
friend of the Catholic ("hurch, and that his private secretary and his minister 
of foreign affairs are both (Catholics, was stated by Idsliop Koester, of ("Idna, 
at the business sessl(»n of the feileration Tuesday morning. 

Acconllng to Bishop KcK‘ster the Catholic missions have great power in tlie 
present adiiilrilstration, which lu' bcllevos will lie p(*rinanent. The recognition 
of the llepublic of China by the United Statej<, he says, has helped greatly 
to liKToase the friendly spirit betwtH^n the two nations. 

The Uov. .loseph llussleln, S. J„ called uixm the coinention to protest against 
the aggression of tlie Portugese Ileimhllc ujion the Calliollcs of that country. 
He drew a toucldnj^phiure of tlie sufferings <»f the ("athollc orders and priest¬ 
hood In Portugal, and declared that the revolution was wholly against religion 
and in no sense political. According to tli<‘ Ucv. llusslein the prt‘sent Covern- 
nieiit has suppressed all freiHloin of speech and of the x»ress, and has jiersecuted 
the slstcrlioods, tliat, so he claims, were engaged only In works of mercy. He 
presented a n^solutimi calling for action by the President and Congress, aial 
iirge<l that similar resolutions be a<Iopled by all the federated societies. 

Archl)lshox) Koiulelka pleailinl the cause of tiie Catliolic Colonization Society. 
Like many other speakers at tlie convention, he lamented the fact that immi¬ 
grants <lrift away from ti'e church, and urg(‘<l that by the formation of colonies 
bused on religion and race this could be preventeil. He closed by calling atten¬ 
tion to the fact that in the dioci'se to wliich he had Just been appointed, tliat 
of Superior, there “ are millions of acres of vacant land which should be settled 
by Catholic colonists.” 

SHOULD TEACH BELIOION. 

“The failure to teach religion In the public schools has proiluced a population 
of 50.000,(X)0 people wlio never go to church,” was the complaint of Archbishop 
James A. McKau!, Trenton. N. J., In addressing the Catholic women In the 
St. John's ("atluHlral uialitoiium. 

“The 50,000,000 don't know the commandments,” continuetl the archbishop, 
raising his voice, “but, thank Go<l, they are not like the atheists of France. 

“The failure to teach religion In the public scht^ols Is the reason for the slow 
death of Protestantism” he continued. “If the Catholics were to abolish the 
pnrlsii school, they might just as well tear down the churche.s.” 

He then pointed out that there were 6.000 empty Protestant churches in the 
Middle West, charging that there is little religion in the homes and very 
little in the Protestant church. He scoroil those among the Protestants who 
were trying to surround the “ virgin birth ” and the “ divinity of Chri-st ” with 
doubt. 

Ho said that instead of the “throe Its” there should be “four Its” taught 
in every school, adding religion to reading, ’rltlng, and Tithmetlc. 

At Monday’s session of the Odliollc women who are planning to form a 
national organization. Archbishop Sebastian Q. Messmer promised that the dis¬ 
cussion of >('omen’s suffrage would not come before the meeting. He said that 
nothing would be said either in favor or against granting women the ballot 
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Archbishop McFaul forgot all about this promise as he launched Into a diatribe 
trying to show that woman’s place Is In the home. 

“ Children are burdensome to women who like to eat at restatirnnts." was one 
of his wittlclsm.s which received some applause. “The father .should engage 
In political affairs while the mother confines her attentions to the home. She 
is the head of the household. She moulds the life of the child and tends to Its 
physical, Intellectual, moral, and religious welfare. 

“ You have heard a great deal about women’s suffrage. The church has not 
yet spoken on this subject. Whether the mother lias the laillot or not, she is 
the head of the household; she is the queen of the home.” 

DISCUSSKS VICE. 

Archbishop McFaul then took up the question of vice, and gave some atten¬ 
tion to white slavery. He told of conditions in New York City and Phllndel- 
phla, and read from the reports on vice that have been made as the result of 
extended investigations. 

“ Very few women become immoral as the result of their own vollllon,” he 
declared, and then jKiinted out that there was a conflict of opinion of the ques¬ 
tion of how much low wages had to do with driving women Into lives of 
shame. 

He declared that the f'atliolic women could do much gooil hy seeing to It 
that working girls were properly housed nn<l protected against vice. 

BISCOVEB REPOUTEKS. 

After the archbi.shop had finished speaking It was suddenly illscovered Hint 
several reporters were listening to the proctsHlings, llefore the regular order 
of business was taken up these w'ere promptly ousted, along witli ail nou-<latli- 
ollc women who happened to he attending the conference ns visitors. Several 
women spoke in favor of keeping the meetings open to all, but this feeling was 
promptly .squelched. 

It seems assured that Miss Elizabeth O. Marshidl. Milwaukee, will he named 
first president of tlie Catholic womens’ national organization now being forimsl. 
’I'lie committees on constitution and organization made their reports Tuesday, 
Mrs. Rose Itlttman, Chicago, Is presiding at the business sessions. *• 

Bishop Btiscii. Of course, if at that time thev liadn't grown indignant so 
quickly. If somebody had given me a chance to say sometidng about the matter, 
why, probably, 1 could have set myself rlglit, hut things were boiling so 
that It was Imriosslble for me to get near it. I could not expeer to get any 
help from the local newspaper, because I didn’t feel lhat the local new.spnpiT 
was Impartial. I felt tliat the local newspaper was very mucli In sympathy with 
that sort of thing. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. So I see the influence that you speak of having 
spread has grown over this newspaper, tiKi? 

Bishop Bitscii. Yes. 

Commissioner C’Connei.i,. And the pulillc press of the <lty is wltliln the 
grasp of the same influence? 

Bishop Busch. I think so. 

Commls-sloner O’Connell. And It meant, possibly, that there Is no free press 
nor free speech here? 

Bishop Busch. Hardly; I think even outside, even Deadwood, I think hardly 
anybody lives In the Hills who has not more or less fear and suspicion of this 
company. I came here with the most optimistic feeling, and I always wlshetl 
to give a man credit for honesty as long as I could. But I have felt this sus¬ 
picion, and It has come to me In so many ways lhat I almost share It. I would 
be most happy If I could lie disabuseil of it and find that there was no ground 
for It; but It exists here and it e.xists throughout all the Hills. Everybody Is 
afraid to say a word again-st this great company. 

When I first came to laaid I remarked that this was a one-man town. Do 
you believe me, the men shielded their mouths with their hands and whlsperiHl 
to me, “You are right.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose the one man referred to was the manager 
of the company? 

Bishop Busch. Well, the Homestake Co., of course. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. That same Influence applies, I suppose, to the 
political life in the community. 
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Bishop Busch. That is the Impression. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Does the fact of the election of certain men to 
"office to handle the affairs of the community Indicate that? Are they employees 
or ex-employees, and so on, of the company ? 

Bishop Busch. 1 was told- 

Commissioner O'Connell. Were they In the employ when elected? 

Bishop Busch. I was told by a gentleman who acted as city attorney here 
some years ago, that during his term of office whenever any important question 
came up that might have In any way hud any Interest for the company, It was 
always laid on the table tiiitil the next meeting. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei.i.. That would Indicate that some person had to he 
seen some way? 

Bishop Busch. Well, that Is what I was told. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other quest Ions? 

Comnilssloner fl.tttuET.soN. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We are very much obliged to you, Bishop. 

Is Rev. Mr. Warren present? Will you take the stand, Mr. Warren? 

TESTIMONY OF REV. D, C. WARREN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you give your name and address and posi¬ 
tion to the vei»rter? 

Rev. W.\Rur.N. D. C. Warren, Lead City, S. Dak., 101 Wall Street. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What Is your position with the rellgiou.s denomi¬ 
nations of I,end, Mr. Warren? 

Rev. Warben. I am a member of the Methodist Church. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What offlchd posit Ion have you? 

Rev. Waruen. I am a local elder In the Methodist Church. I am the secre¬ 
tary of the ministers’ association. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the ministers’ association of Lead? 

Rev. Warren. The ininlsters’ association includes all the ministers in the 
northern Hills. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the Hills? 

Rev. Warren. Yes, sir. It Is Interdenominational. 

Acting nhalrman Commons. Catholic amt others? 

Rev. Warren. No ; It does not include the Catholic, and I think the new Epis¬ 
copal preacher here is not In, but the one that |ir<‘ce(led him was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the ministerial association at any time dur¬ 
ing your connection with It ns secrcdary considered this subject of Sunday 
work and Sunday observance In I.ead? 

Rev. Warren. The ministers’ association has considered the question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been secretary? 

Rev. Warren. This Is my second year ns secretary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You were a member prior to that? 

Rev. Warren. Y"es. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For how many years were you a member? 

Rev. Warren. Well. I have been here 2!) years, and I have been associated 
wltii the ministers’ association during all of Its experience. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did this question first come up In the min¬ 
isters’ association. In your recollection, of Sunday observance, and Sunday 
work, as applied locally? 

Rev. Warren. I couhi not give the date only Just to say that it was about 
the same time with Bishop Busch—If I could get that date. It would be about 
the only way that I could give the date. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the first date that the matter was dls- 
cuase<l in your association? 

Rev. Warren. No ; I think that there was discussion preceding, a short time 
precetllng; perhaps preceding the time that Bishop Busch took It up. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long before he took It up was that first 
discuss^? 

Rev. Warren. It came practically at one time. 

Acting Chairman CoMitONs. It all came together? 

Rev. Warren. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This Sunday work has been continuing since 
you have been In I.ead, has It? 

Rev. Warren. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The same practice? 
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Kev. Wabben. Practically the same. 

ActlnK Chairman Commons. How do you account for it that the ministerial 
association did not take It up prior to the time that Bishop Busch ti»)k it up? 

Kev. Wabben. Well, our ministerial association does not date back very far 
heyond that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how far back does it dale? 

Kev. Wabben. You see the association of the preachers In Lend preceded not 
very long previous to that, and the association, ns we now have It. Includes the 
preachers In Deadwood and northern Hills—all the northern Hills—has iwr- 
haps been six months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The past six months from the present date? 

Itcv. Wabben. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the first way In which the matter was 
la-csented to the ministers’ association when Bishop Busch took It up tirst, and 
what action did the association take? 

Rev. Wabben. The first action that the association took. If I reanember, was 
that all the ministers of the association, ns far as we could get them to do so, 
would preach a sermon on .Sunday observance on a I'ertaln Sunday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was the first occasion? 

U»“v. Wabben. That was the first occasion. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.i_ Was that done? 

Rev. Wabben. I think It was unanimously done, with the exception of the 
Kpiscopal preacher, who said that he would reserve thi' time at which he would 
preach on that subject until he would have longer time for preparation. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. For preparation? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes, sir. 

Acling Chairman Commons. Did the ministerial association adopt resolullons 
on the subjei’t apart from this recommendation to preach? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes; the month afterwards. If I remember right, they pnsswl 
resolutions. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. What was the tenor of those rescdutlons? Have 
ytai a copy that you could file? 

Rev. W.tBREN. I haven’t a copy, but I can give the sulwtance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; if you will. 

Rev. Wabbkn (continuing). Of what the rwolutlon was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If you please. 

Rev. Wabben. After making some general stateinenl of the confidence that 
the members of that association had In the management of the Iloinestake Co., 
we expressed ourselves that we would be glad to cooperate wilh the llome.stak4* 
tV). In any effort that they could put forth to secure a better observance of the 
Sunday and other reforms in the city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W’as this resolution sent to the company? 

Rev. Wabben. I believe It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You were secretary? 

Rev. ’Wabben. I wasn’t secretary at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, you were not; no. Was It sent to the stock¬ 
holders? 

Rev. Wabben. Not that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just simply sent to the resident manager of the 
company? 

Rev. Wabben. I believe that It was generally known ns to the position that 
we took. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you able to state from your knowledge of 
the discussions held In the ministerial association what Is the prevailing opin¬ 
ion of that as.soclatlon regarding the effects of Sunday work ufton the church 
attendance In the various denominations? 

Rev. Wabben. It is injurious. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Injurious? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To what extent would you say that It Is Inju¬ 
rious and Interferes with It? 

Rev. Wabben. That would be only a matter of personal opinion, and I don’t 
believe It would be specially valuable. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is their Idea alrout Its effect upon the 
moral conditions of the town In general? 

Rev. Wabben. Our people believe it is bad. 
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Aptlnt; Chairman Commons, And what Is their Idea regarding Its effect on 
the physical condition of the working people? 

Rev. Warbfn. I think there is a great difference In our people In that regard, 
when we consider that the work Is an eight-hour day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are divided on that question? 

Rev. Wakhkn. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And ns respecting its effect upon the home life, 
of their pursuance r>f It, what Is their opinion? 

Rev. Wakhkn. The opinion of the church people all throughout, so far ns I 
know. Is that one day In seven should he exempt from lalior. 

Acting (dialrnian Commons. Has the a.s.soclatlon taken any action ns to 
whether this sinaild he strictly one day in seven or simply the one seventh day— 
you understand the <llffi‘rence? 

Rev. Wakhkn. One day In seven. By the way, the federation of churches— 
of the Christian chnrche.s In America—are making this slogan for their special 
work for the past few years. 

Commissioner I.knnon. I am on the commission that Is carrying that out. 

Rev. Wakhkn. How? 

Commissioner Lknnon. I am one of the Federal commission that Is engaged 
In the work, represtmling the I're.shyterlan association. 

Rev. Warkkn. Our conference passed a resolution—our annual conference 
passed n resolution along that same line, favoring the one day In seven for 
industrial rest. •• 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any questions, Mr. Onrretson? 

Commissioner Oakuktson. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. ITave you any, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O'Connkt.i.. No. 

Acthig Chairman Commons. Very much obliged to you, Mr. Warren. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES KIRWAN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you give your name? 

Mr. Kihwan. .lames Klrwan; employed In the State auditor's office, in the 
city of Oenver, Slate of Colorado. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Klrwan, are you a member of the Western 
Federation of Miners? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been a member of the asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Kihwan. About 10 years. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. When did yon first occupy an official position? 

Mr. Kihwan. In 100.1 I was appointed member of the executive board of the 
IVestern Federation of Miners for this district. This district Included South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

Acting Chairman i'ommons. What was your local organization at that time? 

Mr. Kihwan. 1 helongeil to the Terry Peak Miners’ Union, a mining camp 3 
miles from here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were you working In the mines at that place? 

Mr. Kihwan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was your line of work? 

Mr. Kihwan. A miner. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long hud you been employed or followed 
the mining occuiiation? 

Mr. Kihwan. About 10 or 11 years at that time. 

Acting ('hulrinan Commons. Were you on the executive board when they 
instructed Mr. Tracy to come here? 

Mr. Kihwan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember at that time whether you In¬ 
structed others to come with him? 

MrtTfaBWAN. Ko. air; I don’t recollect at that time. 

Acting Chairman Comxions. Do you remember whether others were In¬ 
structed ? 

Mr. Kihwan. No. sir; I don’t think there was anybwly just at that particular 
time Instructed to come here. 

.Voting Chalrmun Commons. Well, following his coming here? 

Mr. Kihwan. Yes, sir; afterwards. 

Acting Chairman Commons. After the lockout? 

Mr. Kihwan. Yes, sir. 
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Kev. Wabben. Practically the same. 

ActlnK Chairman Commons. How do you account for it that the ministerial 
association did not take It up prior to the time that Bishop Busch ti»)k it up? 

Kev. Wabben. Well, our ministerial association does not date back very far 
heyond that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how far back does it dale? 

Kev. Wabben. You see the association of the preachers In Lend preceded not 
very long previous to that, and the association, ns we now have It. Includes the 
preachers In Deadwood and northern Hills—all the northern Hills—has iwr- 
haps been six months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The past six months from the present date? 

Itcv. Wabben. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the first way In which the matter was 
la-csented to the ministers’ association when Bishop Busch took It up tirst, and 
what action did the association take? 

Rev. Wabben. The first action that the association took. If I reanember, was 
that all the ministers of the association, ns far as we could get them to do so, 
would preach a sermon on .Sunday observance on a I'ertaln Sunday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was the first occasion? 

U»“v. Wabben. That was the first occasion. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.i_ Was that done? 

Rev. Wabben. I think It was unanimously done, with the exception of the 
Kpiscopal preacher, who said that he would reserve thi' time at which he would 
preach on that subject until he would have longer time for preparation. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. For preparation? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes, sir. 

Acling Chairman Commons. Did the ministerial association adopt resolullons 
on the subjei’t apart from this recommendation to preach? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes; the month afterwards. If I remember right, they pnsswl 
resolutions. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. What was the tenor of those rescdutlons? Have 
ytai a copy that you could file? 

Rev. W.tBREN. I haven’t a copy, but I can give the sulwtance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; if you will. 

Rev. Wabbkn (continuing). Of what the rwolutlon was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If you please. 

Rev. Wabben. After making some general stateinenl of the confidence that 
the members of that association had In the management of the Iloinestake Co., 
we expressed ourselves that we would be glad to cooperate wilh the llome.stak4* 
tV). In any effort that they could put forth to secure a better observance of the 
Sunday and other reforms in the city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W’as this resolution sent to the company? 

Rev. Wabben. I believe It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You were secretary? 

Rev. ’Wabben. I wasn’t secretary at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, you were not; no. Was It sent to the stock¬ 
holders? 

Rev. Wabben. Not that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just simply sent to the resident manager of the 
company? 

Rev. Wabben. I believe that It was generally known ns to the position that 
we took. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you able to state from your knowledge of 
the discussions held In the ministerial association what Is the prevailing opin¬ 
ion of that as.soclatlon regarding the effects of Sunday work ufton the church 
attendance In the various denominations? 

Rev. Wabben. It is injurious. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Injurious? 

Rev. Wabben. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To what extent would you say that It Is Inju¬ 
rious and Interferes with It? 

Rev. Wabben. That would be only a matter of personal opinion, and I don’t 
believe It would be specially valuable. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is their Idea alrout Its effect upon the 
moral conditions of the town In general? 

Rev. Wabben. Our people believe it is bad. 
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Acting Chairman Commonh. Haa that Ih-cii your rule? 

Mr. Kibwan. That has been our rule for a number of years. It was two- 
thirds once, and I think It was i banged to three-fourths. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You think It was three-fourths at that time? 

Mr. Kibwan. I am not real sure whiUher three-fourths or two-thirds. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, aei'ordlng to that. It seems that this meet¬ 
ing took—you heard the resolution rend? 

Mr. Kibwan. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are familiar with that resolution? 

Mr. Kibwan. Y'es. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was that regular? 

Mr. Kibwan. Well, I don’t know. It you will note, the re.solutlon Is not 
dtreettsl to the management of the mining company. I might state when this 
agitation for the organization of the nonunion men was started it was not the 
Intention of the executive board and organization to Involve the company in 
any way In It. For that reason no demand was made on the compan.v. This 
resolution Is not directed to the comiiany In any way. 

Acting flhalrman Commons. However, the company would naturally consider 
It us dlrectesl toward them? 

Mr. Kibwan. I don’t know what they would consider, hut it was not directed 
toward them. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. What effect did It have on the men? 

Mr. Kibwan. The majority Joined. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. When trouble occurred, how many nonunion men? 

Mr. Kibwan. There were six nonunion men eligible for meiiibershlp that were 
not iiieinliers. 

Commissioner O’Conneh.. And the mine clo.seii down? 

Mr. Kibwan. I was sent here some time before the lockout order took effect. 
I went over the situation with the men In charge at that time; they gave me 
the names of the six men who up to that time liad refused to Join. These six 
men—I met two of them personally later and they informed me they would 
Join. You understand, a number of the men emiiloyisl by the company were 
not eligible to memhershl[>—for Instame, the shift hoase.s, the foremen, men 
In the assay ofllce, and men belonging to other organizations—for Instance, 
the maclilnists and carptmters—we didn’t Insist on the members of other 
organizations Joining the Western Feileratlon of Miners. 

Acting Chalrimtii Commons. Was It the isillcy of the Western Federation, 
and had It been at that time, to secure the closed sho[)? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And It had been secured generally in Hint way? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir; by continued agitation among the men; pointing out 
to them the henelits of organization and semiring for them either a rmluctlon of 
hours or Increase In wages or some other material Improvement In their 
working condition. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has It ever been Incoriwruteil In a written 
agreement with any llrm—any mining company? 

Mr. Kibwan. No. sir; tor a miinher of years the organization did not enter 
Into any contract. They do at this time. 

Ai-ttng Chairman Commons. The practice, then, was to simply notify the 
iiominlon men they would not work with them? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir; they didn’t Involve the company In It In any way. 

Acting Chairman Common's. In taking that action here they wCre following 
the practice they were accustomed to follow, generally? 

Mr. Kibwan. The only inethoil was to present our side of the case to the 
nonunion men; point out to them the advantages; and we had an extraordi¬ 
nary opportunity here, where, through the organization, we had secureil an 
eight-hour day for them. 

These men were enjoying the beiieflta, and we pointetl out to them the advan¬ 
tage of organization and appealed to their manhooil. Some of them who had 
worked <tor 12 hours a day for a miiuber of years were now working for 8 
hours a dfty with no retluctlon In wages, and we appealml to those men to Join 
in with US. . ^ . 

Commissioner O'Connixi,. You say you secured the eight-hour day for them? 
I understood the manager, when he was on, to say he had never dealt with 
your organization in any way and that the eight-hour day was volunteered by 
the company. *• 
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Mr. Kirwan. I might state thot the question of a strike her© in the Black 
Hills on the eight-hour day was discussed by the executive board and the 
mutter discussed to the method of raising flnauces ami the estimated prob- 
al)le cost of a strike for an eight-hour day, and a commlttet' from the local 
unimi met w’ith Mr. Grier on one or two occasions. I wasn’t here at that time, 
hut 1 was Informed by representatives of the l(K*al union that they had met 
with Mr. Grier ami. If I am correctly lufonneil, he nttemle<l one meeting and 
told them under no Cf>nslderatlon would he grant an eight-hour day. A mass 
meeting was held later on and at this meeting It was <llscus8ed and an elTorl 
imide by certain individmils to sidetrack the Issue. U\it .sufficient numbers 
were present to take the mutter up and they ilecldod to semi a telegram to the 
hoard of directors, who were tl»en meeting in Frisco. The nuvtlng tinnni- 
mously approved of tlie idea and adopted the motion to send that telegram. I 
don’t know the exact wording of it. but it was a request for the eight-hour day. 

Now, that telegram w'as never sent. Before that t«‘l»'gram would be sent the 
secretary of the local union was notified hy Mr. Grier, or soim* oi»o else, f() 
come down to the office, and he was told the eight-hour day wouhl he grunUnl. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. You staled that at tlie time it was the p(»Ucy of 
llie fisleratlon not to make written agreements? 

Mr. Kirwan. No, sir. 

Aiding Chairman (’ommons. Not to make any written or oral agreement of 
miy kind? 

Mr. Kirwan. No, sir. There were probably verbal agreements hetwfsm su|H*r* 
Ihlemlents of the companies and the unions of the varlou.s l<M*als—understmNl. 
l-'or Instance, Tt*rry; we rai.sed the wages of the surface men from two and a 
hiUf to tliree dollars a ilay, hut there was no ugreeineut; simply had a verbal 
understanding with tlie employers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would it not naturally occur to y«m now, l(N)klng 
hack over that, if u uniou proposi*d to have a closed shop that the employer 
Would also naturally decide he miglit also dost* the shop? 

Mr. Kirwan. Well. It depended a great deal. If he thought he was strong 
enough, why, probably lie would; on the other hand, if we thought we had 
suth<’lent strength we would In.sist on a closed shop. 

Acting Chairman Commonb. So that at that time you were not on mutters of 
negotiation V 

Mr. Kirwan. No, sir. 

Acting CUiairman Commons. But simply a trial of strength? 

Mr. Kirwan. At that lime it was tlie i<lea among the niemhers of the fed¬ 
eration that the company should not he involved on any matter affe<*tlng the 
organization of the men. We were opi>o.sed to the methcHls adopted by the 
United Mine Workers. They onteretl into a written agreement with the ein- 
I>U»yers and the dues are even deducted from the men’s wages and turned 
over to the union. We were opposed to that .system at that time; we believed 
that the employer should have nothing to do with the organization of the union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has your organization at that time or since 
taken any action on Sunday work? 

Mr. Kirwan. NV, sir; I don’t Kdleve they Imve ever taken any action. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1>o your uni<ms work Uumlays? 

Mr. Kirwan. Ye.s, sir; In the majority of the mining camps In the West. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You never Imd any strikes on ac(‘ount of Sun¬ 
day work? 

Mr. Kirwan. Oh. no. 

Acting Chairman Common's. Suppose a law wqs enacte<l prohibiting Sunday 
work in the mining industry, what would he the attitude of your organization'/ 

Mr. Ktbwan. Well, it would be hard to say at this time what their attitude 
would be. 

Acting Chairman Commons. From your knowleilge of the men and the feel¬ 
ing of the members of the union, what Is your notion of their hlea regarding 
Sunday work? 

Mr. Kirwan. I worked In the mines a number of years an4l T know per- 
ronnlly the feeling of a great many men. They are not in favor of Sunday 
work only for one reason—that It Increases their pay check. If tJie wages 
was raised In accordance they would be willing and eager tt» abolish Sunday 
work, and would lend every possible aid to do so If they couhl receive the 
equivalent in the wages for other days of the week. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Oommissluner Gabbetson. One question I would like to ask. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson has some questions. 
Commissioner Garretson. You heard the statement made a little while ago 
in regard to an action that was brought against tlie local union in regard to 
coercing members or employees of the Horaestake Co.? 

Mr. Ktrwan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any knowledge of that action? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir. At the time the action was filed our attorneys filed a 
demurrer. I am not familiar with this legal phraseology, but the complaint of 
the Homestake Mining Co. stated that coercion was usetl. We denletl that any 
coercion was usimI, or Intimidation of any kind. We d(‘ny it yet and challenge 
the Homestake Mining Co. or any individual here to point out any specific case. 
Our attorneys insisted and flle<l this demurrer, as it is called, or some other 
legal phra.se, asking that some .specific Instance be cited, and up to this time we 
have never hear<l of any. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is what killed the action? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir; and there has never been anything else done with 
Ihi.s ease since (hat time when the specific ca.ses were asked for. I personally 
interviewed probably 1200 men In this camp, and I never used anything but 
gentlemanly language to any employes? of the Homestake Mining Co. that 1 
approached. I polnttsl out to them the advantages of organization and tried to 
persua<le them to l)e<‘omo memlKTS of the organization; dUIn’t resort to tlireals 
or coercion or any Intinddution. 

Commissioner O’CUinnkij-. Do you know about this Miners' Hall here in the 
city—tlie building down below here? 

Mr. Ktrwan. Yes, sir; I know something alMiut It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It looks to me like the largest hiilhling in the city. 
Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir; the miners’ unions own all of the largest buildings in 
all of the cities. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. I notice this building Is absolutely empty; looks 
like a warehouse. What Is tlie cause of that? 

Mr. Kirwan. You might ask Mr. Grier. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am asking yon. 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, after the union disbanded the upper floor was rented for 
loilge rooms and nolwMly seenuMl to want to engage it for tliat purpose. The 
second fitsir was ustnl for an opera hmise, but no shows came Into the town. 
It wtiH practically wortliless. Tlie lower floor was rented—one part for a 
store; he went out of commission. There was a saloon in another part, and 
that went out of commission. The basement was occiipleil by tlie city adminis¬ 
tration ns a oily liall- 

Ooniralssloner 0’(’onnell. Tliat didn’t go out of cuinnilsslon? 

Mr. Kirwan. Oh, no —yes, they did. Tliey dindiK'd to reiluce the number of 
councllnien; the old form of government was abolished in the last few years. 
Commissioner O’Connell. They apparently have n new iflnco. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir; and there was a news}iaper ofTico In the lower part 
of it. 

Coinmls.sloner O’Connell. How long slii<*e the two business places—the store 
In one room and the saloon in the other—that went out of business were 
there—they went out of business? 

Mr, Kirwan. Y>s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is since the lockout? 

Mr. Kirwan, Yes, sir; I don’t know how long. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Why did they go out of business? 

Mr. Kirwan. I <lon't know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I notice a number of saloons up and down the 
street doing business. 

Mr. Kirwan. I believe they have rciluced the number of saloons. 
Commissioner O’Connei.l. And got that one In there? 

Mr, Kirw’an. I suppose so; I have been absent for several years. 
Commissioner 0’0onnkli>. What was in the store? 

Mr. Kirwan. A grocery store. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What became of that? 

Mr. Kirwan. I don't know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there some local man that knows about that? 
Mr. Kirwan. Yes. sir, 

OommissloMr O’Oonneli.. Have you a local union man in town? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connbu.. That lives here? 
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Mr. KmWAN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Work here? 

Mr. Kibwan. Well, our union men that are working arc not known. 

Commissioner 0’Conneu» Well, there has been some litigation over this 
bullillng, some one or two or three men are trying to claim that they own this 
imllillng? 

Mr. Kibwan, Yes; It seems at the time the building wn.s built that articles 
of incorporation were tiled and- 

Commissioner 0’Connki.l. Certain men were named ns Incorporators? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes; as Incorporators; and I am not thoroughly familiar with 
it, but they attempted to hold the building ns their own personal iiroperty, 
some three or four or live members, former memliors of the I,ea<l City Miners' 
Cnion, and as a result there has been some litigation In connection wlih It. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. The local union of tbe organization at Kiitte holds 
the mortgage? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir; $40,000. The,sc men that attempt to hold the build¬ 
ing tried to repudiate the payment of that mortgage and Instituted some sull. 
II was decided in favor of the Western Fislerallon of Miners. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. That Is, the court held Unit thi'y hehl a legal mort¬ 
gage on the property? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes; that the mortgage was legal and vali<l. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Mow, what position does Ihitl place (he property 
in; who does It belong to now ? 

Mr. Kibwan. I am not familiar with It now. 

Cotmnissioner O’Conneli,. You miners, I suppose, have a legal claim to the 
property? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose under the pri'si-nt situatloti the mort¬ 
gage Is not a very vnlimlde asset, is it 't 

Mr. Kibwan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. lias there been any iiroposition that you know of 
to buy the bullillng from the mitiers? 

Mr. Kibwan. No, sir; not that I know of. There may he. hat I doti'l know 
of It. I have not biten ofTicially connecteil with the organi'/.atlon for three or 
fotir years. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. One of the genthanen who was suhpienaed, Mr. 
Kvan, Is connected with the building? 

Mr. Kibwan. He Is the janitor. He la sttpposed to owti the entire htiildlng. 

Coinnil.ssloner O’Connei.i. lie was one of the Incorporators and ehiinis owner¬ 


ship? 

Mr. Kibwan. He was not one of the incorisirators hut Is trying to assume 
the claim of the Incorporators. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does he make any claim us to ownership? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner OAiiBErsoN. l>et me ask one question about that suit. I remem¬ 
ber noticing In the Deadwood papers under dale of last Saturday a notice, I 
think It is termeil a citation, to Moyer and other otllcers of the Western Feder¬ 
ation of Miners, In which the name only of Ihe attorney for the plaintiff Is 
given. Do you know who the real plaintiff Is In that action? 

Mr. Kibwan. We have our suspicions. 

Commissioner Gabbetbon. Is It In connection with that building? 

Mr. Kibwan. Yes, sir; there Is some technical point Involved In that notice; 
I don’t exactly understand It; I am not familiar with It. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. I understood you to say that the eight-hour day 
has prevailed at Butte and Colorado and many other places for many years 
prior to Its being put In here. 

Mr, Kibwan. Y’es, sir. ... „ „ 

Commissioner O’Connei-l. What are the wages of the miners at Butte? 

Mr Kibwan. Thev have what they call a sliding scale. For any man that 
goes underground the minimum Is $3,150; It does not make any difference what 
kind of work the man Is performing. If he goes underground he gets $3.50. If 
copper goes over 1-5 cents a pound he receives $3.75; If It goes to 17 cents or 
over he receives $4 per day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the rate In Colorado? 

Mr Kbwah. That Is different; there are no copper mines In Colorado. 
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Oommlfwloner O’Conneu,. But you have gold there. 

Mr. Kibwak. The rate In Colorado is about the same as here only as to 
machine men; they get 50 cents a day more than they do In the Black Hills. 

Commissioner O’CoNNErx. Hoes the rate and wages of the metallurgical 
miners generally throughout run as high or higher, as a general proposition, than 
they are in the Black Hills? 

Mr. KrawAW. I believe they are higher In the majority, of the mining camps of 
the West. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEr.i,. Is it your opinion that the cost of living has lii- 
crea.se<l or decreased In this territory during the past 10 years? 

Mr. Kikwan. I believe It has increased. 

Commissioner O’floNNEu. To what extent do you think It has lncrea.scd? 

Mr. Kirwan. Well, I could hardly tell. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. That la all. 

Acting Chairman Comkons. The commission will now take a recess until 
7.30 p. m. 

(And now, at 6.30 o’clock p. m. of this Monday, August 3, 191-4, a recess was 
taken until 7.80 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

EVENING SESSION. 

Now, the hour of 7.30 having arrived, to which time the commission took a 
recess, the following proceedings were had: 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will please come to order. Mr. 
Irwin, will yon please take the stanil? 

TESTIMONY OF MB. E. F. lEWIN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. .lust give us your name, 

Mr. Irwin. K. F. Irwin, Lend, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Irwin, you have charge of the employment 
ofllce of the Homestake Mining Co.? 

Mr. Irwin. Y(»s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Please descrihe the duties of the office, the work 
that you do In your office. 

Mr. Irwin. Well, the duties of the ofllce are to employ the men required in 
the different departments of the workings of the Homestake; take applications 
from the men; pick out the most deslrahle positions where men are neeiled. 

Acting Chairman Co.\iMoNa. How long have you held that position, Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Irwin. Ten years Ibis month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The system that Is now tii use you developeil 
your.self In the course of the 10 years? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do the requisitions for help come to you? 

Mr. Irwin. They usually come In the way of telephone, or consultation with 
the head of the department requiring men, coming around and talking over the 
kind of men they want, the quallflcatlons neci's.sary, with a view to getting ns 
good men as poslble always for the places where they are needetl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All applications are made at vour office, are 
they? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you familiar with the system that they for¬ 
merly useil In the hiring of men ? 

Mr. Irwin. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chnlriimn Commons. What Is the advantage of your present system 
over that? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, we are enableil to look over the men, talk with them along 
the lines of the work that they have been doing, ask them all sorts of questions 
to bring out what kind of men they are for the particular kind of work In which 
they were engngeil, or want to engage In. A great many things that one gets 
by experience that lends to forming of a Judgment as to the character of men 
that apply and whether they are necessary and desirable, and those that are 
undesirable; It gives one more time to make a selection than It did under the 
old rule where a shift boss or foreman selected a man from a bunch of men who 
were standin^round the shift looking for work, resulting In better men. 
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ActlnK Chairman Commons. When you send a man to shift boss, he puts 
him to work at once, does he? Does he have any voice In the matter? 

Mr. IBWIN. No, sir; he puts him to work and tries him for the position that 
he Is hired for. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I notice here In this exhibit tlmt you handeii in 
you have reasons for men leaving, given by bosses, and reasons given liv em¬ 
ployees for leaving the service. These reasons given by the boswes, thoy\*>im' 
to you In what form? 

Mr. Ibwin. They come to me In writing on a form that is used for that 
purpose. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have we a copy of that form? |Mr. Irwin j*ro- 
duces paper and hands same to tlie chairman.] 

(The paper so presented was marked “Kxhililt No. 1. Witness Irwin, Aug. 
1914.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Simply a statement that he havos the service, 
and gives his reason for It. 

Mr. Irwin. Gives the shift boss’s reason for his leaving. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The shift boss’s. It comes flireetly to you from 
the sldft bo.ss. then, does It? 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the man tliat loaves the s**rvi<-o comu'h to 
you for his time, and you will take from him Ills reasons for h*aving? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. r>o you find tluit these agree or <lls;igr<‘e, lu gon- 
eral? What is the different ways In which they give their reasons? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, in tlu‘ nuihi they generally agree. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I notice that this tabulation here durlttg this 
iiKUith showHl that there were (W men taken on. Walt until I find tin* numl)er 
that left the service. It does not give the number that left tlie service. 

Mr. Ibwin. I think it iloes there. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Thirty-eight. 

Mr. Irwin. Just next to the bottom on the first page. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. Yes; 38. You have a force—you have to keep 
up a force In your office of liow many men? 

Mr. Irwin. Tliree. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I mean working force, employeos. 

Mr. Irwin. In the office, you say? 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Well. I mean in your office that Is rnsponsi))le 
for furnishing the company with a force of 2,2iK> men. Is that the numher that 
you are responsible for? 

Mr. Ibwin. I have the hiring of the men to that numher, <*r cov(*rlng that 
number. . 

Acting Chairman Commons. To keep up that force. 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, how many men do you hire In a year to 
keep up that force? 

Mr. Ibwin. Five himdreil and fifty to six hundred. That is not to keep ui» 
that force exactly, because extra men are put <m during the summer for extra 
work and laid off In the fall who are counted in on the year’s total of idrlng. 

Acting Chulnnan Commons. Well, those extra men are ft'r extra constriK - 
tion work. I presume? 

Mr, Irw'In. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To keep up the working force, aside from IIh* 
new construction, how would it figure out? 

Mr. Irwin. I should say that 35 would cover the underground workings a 
month; probably 8 or 10 the surface; maybe not that much; I don't tldnlc it 
would be over 6 or 8 for the surface, making a total of 40 to 45. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That would be about 500 men? 

Mr. Ibwin. No; not that many—450. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Four hundred and fifty? 

Mr. Ibwin. I think It would be, for the year; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you made a comparison with other mining 
operations of the number of men they are required to hire for keeping up tiicir 
force? 

Mr. Ibwin. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman OoMicoNS. In the coal mines or any others? 

Mr. Ibwin. No, sir. 
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Acting Cbfllrman Commons. You have to hire, practically, then, about one 
man during the year for every four or five? 

Mr, Ibwin. One for every six; yes; 20 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That would Indicate a very steady force. 

Mr. Ibwin. It Indicates that 80 per cent of our men stay with us through the 
year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Possibly 80 per cent? 

Mr. Ibwin. Possibly S.*). 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ordinarily a company would have to hire a much 
larger number than that to keep up the force. 

What records have you of the length of service of your 2,200 employees? 
Can you give the b-ngth <if service or the number of years classltled by the time 
they have been wltb tbe company? 

Mr. Ibwin. Well, we have a card system—card-index system—that covers 
the Inst 10 years. Previous to that wo have no record of that kind without 
going to the Individual nnines on the several pay rolls back Indefinitely. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I see. What proportion have been here 10 
years? 

Mr. Irwin. Over half. Consider, though, that we had the changing of the 
men during the trouble. It Is pretty bard to make an estimate of that. I 
think there are over half of the men here that were here 10 years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, about 1,000 men here were here 10 years 
ago? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. We have a Hoinestake Veterans’ Association which has 
150 members, men who have worked for tbe Hoinestake for 21 years or over, 
some of them 35 and 30. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many men In that? 

Mr. Ibwin. One hundred and lifly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One hundred and fifty that have been here? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir; that have been In the service over 21 years. 

Acting Chairman tloMMONs. What class of liilwr are they? Are they men 
that have berm—they must be men along In years, of course. 

Mr. Irwin. Naturally; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they men who are miners, or are they 
bosses? 

Mr. Ibwin. Well, they are recruited from all the different departments of the 
company. A great many of them are miners, machinists, blacksmiths, mlllmen. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question was raised to-day about the num¬ 
ber of days iier month or per year that tbe men actually put In on their work. 
Have you any exhibit with you or any ilata that you could show us about the 
amount of time that they put in? 

Mr. Irwin. I took three time books for the month of .Tuly at random from 
the 20 or ,30 time bmiks, which will show the amount of time that these men 
put In for the month of July, to give you an Idea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, the past month? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. May I just look over that? Suppose I take up 
the different occupations ns I go along, b'lrst comes tlmbermen In this list 
1 have here. Tlmbermen get how much pay, Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Ibwin. $3.50 a day ; some $4. 

Acting Cbairman Commons. !f3..50 and $4. Each book Is for a certain level? 

Mr. Irwin. For the shift bosses. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And he has one level, or how? 

Mr. Irwin. It Is accorillng to how many men he has. Some have two levels; 
but mostly one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It your idea that this would be a representa¬ 
tive month? If you took any month during the year, July would be about 
the same ns any month? 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir; they run pretty regular; just about the same the year 
around. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I notice these men that get $3.50 the days that 
they work run 28, 30. There was 31 days possible In July? 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. 801. 20, 30, 24}, 29—446 days for the number of 
men on that jjage. I can’t figure out that average—what that amounts to. The 
lowest Is fouruays. One man was off two weeks. 
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Mr. IBWIN. Yes; oft on vacation. A great many men are oft for a vacation 
(luring the months of July, August, and September. Sickness or vacation 
would cause that. It would not be for any other reason that I know of. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Juris was off one week; Mtnsen was oft all but 
four days. The rest run from 28 to 30. The high pay was made by a man 
who got $4, who gets $117 for that mouth for 20i days. It would look as 
though the average numlwr of days that they put In was something like 29. 

Mr. IBWIN. Twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 1 think twenty-eight would bo 
nearer the average. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, they were oft on the 4th and 5th quite 
regularly? 

Mr. lawiN. That Is a combination of a national holiday with change day 
following. The men change. So that wo gave them two days off ns macli at 
the reque.st of the men as any other rea.son, so that they could enjoy two days’ 
vacation, one being a national holiday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any special reason why tlmbermen 
should work more regularly than others—any necessity? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, tht>y do work. Ttny do laissllily more a month Ix'cause they 
are working on other days when ollo-r men are olT, tliulierlng in the places 
where miners are working at other times. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that they are likely to put In more days 
than others? 

Mr. Irwin. You have two other hooks for the ndners working on other levels. 
It will show nearly the same amount of time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Miners seem to run 29, '27, 28i, and lu-re is one 
21, and ‘29 and 29. Tlie general average seems to he about tlie same. Isn't it? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You would say that Is about the same, 29 days 
for miners? 

Mr. Irwin. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The laborers apparently tlie same. The great 
majority run 28 and 29, 29i. W'hut position is the barmen; what do they do? 

Mr. Irwin. Men go tlirough the stopes and bar down the rock from the roof 
wherever it appears to be unsafe, so as to maki' it perfectly sate for the mim-rs 
and carmen and sliovelers that work underneatli. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is a skiM(‘d position, and tlu-y get $3.,W? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes; they have to be good miners and understand tlie ground. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There Is only a small number of those? 

Mr. Irwin. Y’'es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The shaft men are skilled men, $4.50? 

Mr. Irwin. $4 and $4.50. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They run tlie cage? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir; they look after the repairs in the shafts, and go through 
the shafts between shifts and see everything Is safe for the following slilft. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they miners? 

Mr. Irwin. No, sir; timbermen priinarll.v—recruited from the tlmbermen 
ranks. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They put In 32, 32, 33J, 321, 34; how would 
they get In extra half days? 

Mr. Irwin. They are on duty eight hours; then If there Is any repair work 
to be done or anything to be changed in the shaft between shifts they put In 
overtime that time, a quarter shift possibly. You see, there are several quarter 
shifts running through their time during the month. They are not working 
eight hours steady all day. They are on duty ready for any emergency that 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are emergency men? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Commons. They must be there between shifts, I presume? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Commons. Some of them must be there, and they make $128 to 
$146. The pipe men, what Is their line of work? 

Mr. Irwin. Putting in air pipes throughout the mines—air and water. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is a $3.50 and $4 position? 

Mr. Irwin. gS.-TO and $4. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They have 24 to 81 days, 311; they get over¬ 
time? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Clialrman Commons. And tliey are working between shifts? 

Mr. luwiN. Not so imich; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What about the watchmen. They get $3.50. 
What Is the duty of the watchiuen? 

Mr. lawiN. The ndne watchmen go to work at 10.30 in the morning and work 
until 4.30 at mining or timbering, whatever the shift boss or foreman has for 
them to do, atid after the shift leaves the mine they visit the various parts of 
the mine, dividing tin; mine up Into sections, where timbers are, and looking out 
tor fires or anything being wrong; that Is, there Is time until the next shift 
comes on so as to give them eight hours work beginning at 10..30 in the morn¬ 
ing and ending at 7 at night. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they able to get a little overtime, these men 
that are mining at the drill? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then they seem to run 30, 27i, 28, 29}, 30 28}, 
2.8i (lays olT; run four and five. Jaiborers about Ibe same apparently, four and 
live are the days oft, and they work 25, 28, 30, 28, 30—It seems to run along 
there with laborers about the same, about 28 or 29. 

Mr. Irwin. You will laitlce where you are reading the tigures there for any 
particular man, 21, 22, 24, 2.5, they are off at some partleular time, that 
the time Is usually all hunelaHl together, he is off at his own request and 
not being laid off by the company, only at very rare Intervals. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where it lailes a low Hgiire, It Is evident that 
he has been off two or three weeks? Por example, 9} days; one, 16 days; 
another, 2 days. 1 was trying to get Ihe men Hint were working steadily, 
apparently. One man 20; another, 26}; but they don’t seem, any of them 
to take their Sundays off. When they do take days off, with the exception 
of four or five, they have taken a week off or several days in succession. 
That seems to he the prevailing practice, iloes It not? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (toMMONs. Track men. Is there any reason why they 
should be steadily at ivork? 

Mr. Irwin. Well, they are men who are keeiiing up the tracks throughout 
the mine, tracks that tin" cars are run on, and it is necessary for them to lie 
there, or somebody In their place every day, because the work is necessary 
to be done. 

Acting Cbairman Commons. Are they on between shifts, or work on tlie 
regular shifts? 

Mr. Irwin. They usually work a straight shift; not very often they work 
overtime. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They work with the shift, then? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. I presume these other books will probably show 
similar conditions? 

Mr. Irwin. .lust about; yes, sir. 

Acting Clnilrman Commo.ns. About the same. When a man wants to lay off 
on Sunday, ilia-s he come to >ou or does he come to Ihe shift laiss? 

Mr, Irwin. He asks the shift boss, or iiotilies him the day before he wishes 
to lay off Siimhiy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is left to the shift boss to deckle. Is it? 

Mr. -Irwin. Well, It Is not. The shift boss is Instructed to let any man lay off 
Sundays that asks to get off—without question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, the Instructions are to let them oft 
without question? 

Mr. Irwin. On Sunday. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On Sunday, that Is what I am asking about. 

Mr. Irwin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Taking up this sheet nationality reiKirt of mine 
employei's for June, for the mine, you have 1,286, of which 6.'>3 are put down 
as Americans; I presume that iiienns horn In America, does It? 

Mr. Irwin. Born In the rnlled States. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Korn In the Unltetl States? 

Mr. Irwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the largest number outside of that Is 
Kngllahmen, 1^. Then, next comes the Austrians 112, Italians and Finlanders 
about 92 or l]S*each, so that about one-half are American born according to 
that? 
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Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is about the present status? 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chulrnian Commons. You stated, I believe, that six or seven yeni s ago 
the proportion was—have you records for that time? 

Mr. Ibwin. Not here. I stated 29 per cent Americans and English, and 71 
per cent foreign, outside of Kngllsh-speaklng nationalities. 

Aeling Chairman Commons. Taking all employet'S, 2,100 <lurlng the month 
of June, there were 1,214 that were Americans; that Is, 57 law cent. The 
foreigners then are mainly underground, are they not? 

Mr. Ibwin. The larger number; yes. 

Acting Chairman I.'ommon.s. The Austrians 117 altogether, 112 underground? 

Mr. Ibwin. Yes. 

•Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson, would you like to ask a question? 

Commissioner OiKBEraoN. The statement was made toAlay that the questions 
that apiteareii in your application for employment wiwe for the purposes of 
Identification, certain quesilons therein. Does that mean that In common with 
other occupations listed a.s e.vtra hazardous, for the purpose of Identification 
in case of an accident happening? 

Mr. Ibwin. \V<'1I, not as much ns It is for the purpose of Identification In 
case anyone writes to us concerning thal man, or ahont him, from any place 
else. Frequently relatives will ask If we have such a man, a certain man, 
rlescrlblng him. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. A.s a means of Identification to those relatives, 
a man’s politics anil h'.s religioti- 

Mr. Ibwin. We wttm In know after the man leaves onr .service, we want to 
keep a record of him, so that when he returns we can Identify him that much 
easier if we have such a rword. 

I'cimmissiouer G\bkhtson. No danger of him changing either his pollllcs or 
his religion In the meantime? 

Mr. Ibwin. I’licre certainly is. 

Commissioner G.\bbi:ison. Then, how would II serve as a means of hlentlll- 
calion? 

Mr. Ibwin. I illdn't say that that served as a means of Identification 

ComniKsloncr Giriikison. Well, It was lesllited that was the object of It. 

Mr. Ibwin. No. I did not. 

Commissioner (Lmuiktson. That Is not the ohjeci, then? 

Mr. Ibwin. Mr. Grier testified lhat was Ihe ohject? 

Commissioner G.VBitinsoN. A'es. 

Mr. Ibwin. Ibit everything taken together on that aiiplicatlon, generally 
speaking. It Is for a means of Identification, and we want to know something 
about a man's past life and his views and his convicllous. We don'l want lo 
put a man in the mine who Is an anarchist, was against all government and 
everything else. We take that means lo protect ourselves. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then that is part of the definition of what you 
testlfieil a moment ago you got lietter men? 

Mr. IBWTN. A’es: that Is one reason. 

Commissioner Gabretson. They are the better fittisl for the inirposea you 


want them for? 

Mr. Ibwin. I think so. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then you mean to convey the Idea that It Is not 
because you want lo know whether a man la a Catholic, a Itnptlst, or a Pres¬ 
byterian, but you want to know whether he Is an atheist? , . 

Mr. Ibwin. Well, yes; we want to know whether he has any Itellef In a 
Supreme Being In his heart. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then, In regard to politics, you do not want to 
know whether he Is a Uepubllcan or Democrat, but whether he Is a Socialist I 

Mr. Ibwin. I don’t think a man makes a very gootl employee who has no 
belief In a Supreme Being or has no respect for government. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then, belief In a Supreme Being and In obedience 
to his commands go hand In hand or not? ^ „ 

Mr. Ibwin. They should theoretically, but they don’t always practically. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is It done here? 

Mr. Ibwin. I think there are exceptions to the rule. 

Commissioner Garretson. These 12.5 men In your veterans asaiK-latlon. 

Mr. Ibwin. One hundretl and fifty. 
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Commissioner Qabsetson. One hundred an<l fifty. How many of them are 
below the rank of shift boas? 

Mr. Irwik. Below the rank of shift boss and officials, I should Judge there 
are 50 or 60 per cent. 

Commissioner Oabretson. Fifty or sixty per cent? 

Mr. Irwin. From the ranks. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Have you a list of that veterans’ association easily 
available? 

Mr. Irwin. I have one. 

tJommlssloner ilARUKisoN. With the positions of tlie men? 

Mr. Irwin. I can get you one. 

Oommls.s|oner (Jaruetson. Will you furnish that? 

Mr. InwiN, I will. 

(See Irwin exhibit, under “Exhibits.”) 

Oomnilssi()nor (Jakuktson. We would he very glad to have it. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

CommlssioiuT Lennon. What <loes the physical measurement (►f a man 
ananirit to? What standard do you Insist on, taking a miner, for Instance? 

Mr. Tkwin. WlH*n an appUcnIion Is taken at my oltice all those questions are 
answered and the answers filled and the application is signed by tlie applicant. 
It is tlieu put in an enYeloy)e, dir<Hted to the Homestuke Hospital where he 
goes, and one the attending physicians examines 1dm Just as thoroughly 
us he would be examined for an ()ld line Insurance comjiany. 
fUunndssioner Lknnon. You examine him just about the same? 

Mr. luwiN. Physically, because we btdleve that they ought—every man work¬ 
ing for the company belongs to the aid fund association, and we do it in some 
measure to protect them, wo take tlieir naaisure physically to see that they 
are not physically nntU to enter any other life Insurance company. We protect 
our own employees In that way and also gi't good imm physically for the work. 
Cornnd.ssioner Lennon. That Is all I want to ask. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlmt Is all, Mr. Irwin; thank you. Pr. Clough. 

TESTIMONY OF DU. F. E. CLOUGH. 

Acting Chairman C%»mmons. (live your name ami address. 

Dr. CiX)U(UT. F. E. Clough; I Ihe at Lead, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been connected with the 
company? 

Dr. Ci.otToiT. Twelve years. 

Acting Chairman (Simmons. In the position you now hobl? 

Dr. Clouou. No; I am only in temis)rary charge of the hospital while the 
chl<*f surgt'on Is In Europe; r(‘gularly I am his first a.sslstant here. 

Acting Chairman C/OMMons. You started in there as what? 

Dr. (Plough. Started In as the ofilce doctor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many <loctors are tliere employe<l? 

Dr. Clough. We have six doctors wbo devote their time exclusively to the 
Homestake Hospital; one man wlio devotes a small part of his time to it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are th»»se men graduates of metlleul colleges? 

Dr. (Plough. Yes, sir; every one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What <1oes the company do toward advancing 
their eilucntlon after tlioy are employe<l? 

Dr. Cix>iTGH. It compels us to take a mouth’s vacation every year to attend 
different clinics throughout the country. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. Where you go away on pay? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir; that is our work, hut the pay never equals what w*e 
have to spend; hut we are compelUsl to go one month out of every .year. 
Commissioner (Iaurktson. You doctors have no grievance committee? 

Dr. Ctough. No; we have no grievance committee. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does your office make the physical examination 
that Mr. Irwin referred to? 

Dr. Clough. Y’os, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you describe that examlnotlon and give 
some liHlioation of how thorough It is, what standards are that you use, and 
other things. 

Dr. CLOUQHtWe examine the man about the same as he is examined for the 
Army. His eyestglit is examined; his hearing Is examined; hts lungs and his 
heart are gone over; hl.s abdomen is examined; is examined for hernia, for signs 
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of kidney trouble; he Is examined for varicose veins and hardening of the ar¬ 
teries ; we look for evidence of chronic alcoholism; we generally size up the man, 
whether he Is perfectly fit or not. 

Commissioner Lennon. IIow near a perfect standard are they required to be 
in order to get the Job? 

Dr. Clough. He has to be physically iierfect. We don’t accept any man who Is 
hllnd In one eye or who can not see well w’lth both eyes; we do not accept any 
deaf man; no man who has any heart disease of any description or any lung 
trouble. We discard him If he has hernia, If they have markcil varicose veins, 
any form of kidney trouble, hardening of the arteries, or If they look particularly 
weak or look like they were not healthy enough to stand the work underground. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. How long has that examination been going on, 
Do<'tor? 

Dr. Clough. It has gone on since September, 1911. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Those that were employed before that lime, have 
they been examined? 

Dr. Clough. No. sir. 

Commissioner 0'(;onnell. All the employees, then. In the .service of the com¬ 
pany before this arrangement was eslahlished continuisl their employment with¬ 
out I'xaminatlon, regardless of their physical condition? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir. 

t.'ommissiorier II.vruktson. Have you ever developed a cast' of hardening of the 
arteries except one of two Hungs—age or premature age? 

Dr. (hoisiii. Yes; we have siatie aU’ohollcs that show signs of that. 

D(annilssloner Uahbetso.n. Itut thi’y are generally stronger In another direc¬ 
tion, though? 

Dr. CiovoH. Yes. 

Commissioner t!.\Rr.F,TRON. It will affect the liver before the arteries, as a rule? 

Dr. Clough. In sonu- cases. 

Commissioner T.ennon. This Is a little outside of the thought, hut did you 
ever (smsider the advisahillty of an examination of the old employees for tuber¬ 
culosis? Has It ever Issm eonslilered by the staff? 

l)r. C. ouiiH. Well, th<‘ proposition Is this: Kunning the hospital the way it Is, 
we see pri cllcally every employee when they are there sick the least bit, and 
they are likely to come to one of the hospital doctors, ami In that way we know 
lirnctically everybody on th<“ iiay roll who has any form of tuberculosis. 

Commissioner Lennon. You know something of the work Dr. Sachs Is 
dolug In the Industrial situation In Chicago? 

Dr. Clough. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner D'Connell. What Is the number of accidents the hospital 
takes care of per month? 

Dr. Clough. We took care during the year 1913 of 1,109 accidents. That 
Includes the most trivial accident and the most serious. Df those 1,109 uccl- 
flents 800 were men working In the mine and around the works; the other 
309 occurretl In members of the families of Homostake emiiloyees. 

Commissioner D'Connell. How many serious accidents were there? 

Dr. CLOtrcH. There were probably 30 serious accidents. 

Commissioner D'Connell. How many deaths? 

Dr. Clough. Tiiere were 4 deaths from accident, there were 16 deaths from 
sickness. In the year 1913. 

Commissioner D’Connell. What were the causes from the deaths from 
accident? 

Dr. CixtUGH. All injuries underground. Due man was caught between a 
motor and the wall of a draft and crusherl; the other three were due to falling 
rock crushing the men, who died of skull fractures. One died of a crushed-ln 
chest. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Are there any tlrst-aid stations around the places, 
or do they bring them right din'd to the hospital? 

Dr. Clough. We have first-aid boxt's around through the mines, but It 
only takes 10 or 1.5 minutes to get the men to the hospital. There Is always 
a doctor on duty at the hospital l)efore an accident of any consequence arrives, 
and most of the first-aid work is done right In the hospital. 

Commissioner O’Connell Have you an ambulance? 

Dr. Clough. We have an amhulanct!; yes, sir. We have In all of the levels of 
the mine stretchers so arranged that a man can be strappe<l directly onto them, 
and not moved off from it. These stretchers can he taken up Into any place 
In the workings; they can be taken down a manway or run down with a 
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windlass, and when the inim gets to the surface the stretcher Is put Into the 
ambulance, brought Immediately Into the hospital, and he Is not taken off of 
It until the doctor assumes charge of the case. 

(tommlssloner O'Conneli.. .Are there any cases of men losing their arms and 
legs. 

Dr. OLOtJQH. I should say In the last eight years—that Is as far back as I 
could remember surely—we have amputated two legs and two hands. Those 
were all due to crushing Injuries, We do not have the severe crashing 
Injuries that thi'y have In railroad work. Those injuries that we get arc 
mostly due to heavy rocks coming down and crushing them, but not smashing 
them absolutely as the wheels of a train would running over a man's leg. As 
a result, the great majority of our fractures of the leg all get well, and that 
Is the commonest kiinl of severe Injury that we have here, 

(lominl.ssloner O’iJonnki.i.. Any cnsi« of men losing their sight? 

Dr. fiistttoH. Some. Tliero liave been two or three men who have totally lost 
their sight. There have hecn quite a few men who have lost one eye. 

Commissioner 0’Connei.i.. What has become of those men that lost their 

Right? 

Dr. CtotiaH. The only one that I knew anything ahout went back to his 
relatives In Finland. I think llawe have been only two or perhaps three in 
a number of years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men that have lost their limbs, what has 
become of them? 

Dr. Cloltoii. They are right here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Working? 

Dr. Clouoh. Working every day; yea, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the man with the one hand doing? 

Dr. Ci.ouaH. Working hard. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Doing what, watchman? 

Dr. CLotioH. Tallying. 

Acting Clmirmnn Commons. tVhat part in the selection does the ages of 
the men have with reference to physical examination? 

Dr. CLoxruK. Not very much; some old imm are good men, and some young 
men are no good. Sunday noon a man 60 years old was passeil for work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I nolle** liere that in this list the old(*st man 
that was examined and paa.se<l was 06 yi'ars of age. Ts tliat correct—that is, a 
man that was actually hired during this present calendar yt'ar, up to the 
present time, there la one <’>0 years of age. On what ground was such a man 
allow*'*! to be employcil? 

Dr. Cloxtoh. I <l*)n’t know, unless he was a man who hadn’t aged much. 

Mr. Irwin. He was a painter f*)r p'mporary work. 

Acting Chairman C*>mmonh. Well, take tlie one at 58. 

Dr. CiPtJoit. He prohahly was the same way. This year they have hired a 
g(H>d many men to finish this re*Teatlon bulliling, working on until that was 
c*>mpl*'t*Hl. The majority of tlu'se ohler nam would nev**r lie hir*sl for per¬ 
manent work. Ami un*loubte*lly on the recor*! tliat the doctor turned In this 
man was passe*! and marked for temporary work only. 

Acting (thairman C*).\imons. W*‘I1, that wouhl pr*)bably hold for men down to 
44 years of age. I notice there Is one man at 44 and at 4,5. 

Dr, CixiroH. Yes; every once In a widle one comes *m tor permanent work wdio 
Is older than that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For permanent work who Is older than 44? 

Dr. Clouoh. Y*'s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then at the age of 43 the number lncren.ses. 
There are five, and five at 42. 

Commissioner I.enn*>n. Do yon have many applications of men over 40? 

Dr. Clopoh. I don’t know; Mr. Irwin could tell y*>u that. 

Mr. Irwin. We have a goofl many applications from men from 45 to .50, but we 
only select the biwt of them. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What Is the standing of a man that wears glasses 
and Is otherwise fit? 

Dr. CiotJOH. Unless he Is .shortsighted we let him go to work. If he Is a 
shortsighted man, and has to wear his glasses undergroun*!, we do not accept 
him. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take the examination that you make of men 
after they are employed; what proportion of the men would be considered to 
have tuberculosis? 
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Dr. Clouoh. We have on haml right now 20 cases ot puliuouury tuliercnlosls 
iinon'gst all the Homestake employees. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What ages are they? 

Dr Clough. Well, they run, I should roughly say, from .'(0 years up. A great 
inalo’rlty of them have occurrerl In those who have worked underground for 
wry many years. Cue other peculiar thing Is that the great majority of these 
[ ises of tuberculosis develop In men who start (lielr underground working lie- 
fore they become of age. It Is peculiarly true among t’ornlshmen that almost 
witiiout exception they went to work over In Cornwall when 12 or Kt or H 
\ears of age and have continued it right along since. 

' Acting Chairman Commons. You llnd this mostly among foreign horn? 

Dr. Clough. Yes; a gooil many among llte foreign horn. The Cornish and 
the Italians; some few Italians are more prone to tuberculosis than our iiorlli- 
un Americans. The Americans who come up from Kansas and southern Mis¬ 
souri, a great many of those develop tuberculosis. ,, , , 

Commissioner C.vbretson. Are a good many of the mines ot the t ornisli 
workings below sea level? 

Dr. Clough. Yes; they all are. . 

Acting Chairman Commons. What has 1 een done since this mattei of ( 
amination was Installed? What has been done toward Improving conditions 
so as to avoid tuberculosis? . r 

Dr Clough. It has been a campaign of eilucation every way around Dm oi 
the most potent factors I think for reducing this has heeti in taking in of the 

w ater macldnes for drtlltng. Doing away ''Jh Urn 
haled We never could get the men to use any kind of usplralor In tm n Itu . 

iVm.tlu? this kind of dust raihor than t<) have anythiin; 
over their Vmth. A good many even preferred dust dying in heir f.icvs to a 
litlle hit of mud from the water machines. They are gettitig educated to th.it. 
Atiother tiling we Imve found dilhcult to handle is gidting these men t» s i 
with open windows. Particularly the Austrians, I think, like to pile on all tlie 
boilclotlies they can dnd and shut down all tlio windows. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What otlier condition In Uie mines or otli.t 
nature of work that causes tuhercilosis—the daiepne'si 
Dr. Ct.ot cH. I don't know that that is a partlcnlai taclor. 

Acting Cnalrmnii Commons. You wouldn't count the lampness? 

Dr Cioi oH. -No, sir; 1 don't tliink so. , r i.n.utiiiivV 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you count the 
Dr. CLOiaiH. I think one other factor, l>-'i'!'a| s "';'t h. 1 ^ ^ 

it that whiph hiKj hoi^n entirolv e lulnatod, Ims hecn ilie tunming oi nu*> 
“ dry ” at t e Kufson hidst L that the men as Ihey came up h«. rn' 

.... 

’■'IcUng'cttal'r" have been taken in addltUm to what 

y>u h,t«> inentiomHl In Improving the .surroundings in the levels! 

Acilng ChalriLrcL'ym ‘"Ink, is the substitution of 

"'Dr'cLorGH.'’Substitution of the water drill and le.ullng hygienic lives, gen- 
"^'om—"ner"^LL“Have Jmr„ny form of slip.s you have around and 
little “don’ts" and .simple remeilles? 

nuiuber of accidents eacli year? 

Actlnrchalrman Common A ^ l?al‘'agu?eJ®"not for the Homestake em- 
ph^J'^^^Tlonf burfVthe the"yea1« frmn 

5“^ MeScfrcfsT^f«; m Ota I m i.m ^ now. 

whether the same per cent—that Is, 27 per cent or mese 
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occurred In the families of our employees; whether the same per cent would 
hold true for the other five years I am not certain, but It would be fairly close 
to that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does that show a reduction or not? 

Dr. Cu>uoH. It shows a reduction In the last year of 118. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of operations? 

Dr. Cix)U 0 H. One hundred and eighteen surgical cases less. The first three 
months of 1014 show a reduction of 32 per cent over the first three months of 
1913, and It was In 1013 we began Inaugtiratlng the sal'ety campaign. We have 
no safety bureau, hut we have n safety campaign that Is becoming pretty 
vigorous. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, In 1013? 

Dr. CnotJUH. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It has been running Just a little over a year? 

Dr. CnODun. Just about a year since we got it going goo<l. 

Acting Chalcman Commons. What was the first year's Improvement? 

Dr. CiMUOH. The per cent of our serious-accident cases was very much dlmln- 
Ishetl. The small-accident cases haven't shown so much decrease yet. By the 
small-accident cases I mean mushed fingers, where it does not lay the men off 
more Ihuaa day or two, or a cut on the leg, or something of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have records showing the amount of time 
lost? 

Dr. Ci/)UOU. No, sir; that Is not kept at the hospital office; tlie timekeeper 
keeps that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you, Mr. Irwin, have that record? 

Mr. luwiN. We have that record for 1014 only. 

Acting Clinlrman Commons. So that It does not give any comparison? 

Mr. InwiN. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all. 

Commissioner Lk.nnon. Does the standard of living In the different nation¬ 
alities or different families affect the frequency of tuberculosis either in the 
children or the parents? 

Dr. Ci.ouuH. To a certain extent, I tliink there has iaaut a great tltange made 
In the sanitary coiwlltlons In most of tliese homes in tlie last tew years. There 
is not so much crowding. Tliat is a very iwitcut factor for reiluclng tubercu¬ 
losis. There are still some of the homes around here where they have two or 
three boarders, but In the old times there was five or six room families where 
In the house lltey w'ould have one crew niglit shift and one crew day shift men 
living In the same rmnn. That docs not at ail exist now. 

(!ommls.sioner O'Connei.i. The one that got home first got the best? 

Dr. Cnotioii. Y'es; at the time they put the eight-hour shift Into effect, and 
the men startetl coming home at 3 o’clock in the morning, there was a great 
deal of scraml)llng around hen' for a wldle to get that shift off. 

Coimnlssloner O’Connetx. If they happened to lay off at the same time there 
would be some struggle, I suppose. 

Acting Clinlrman Common*!. Has the hospital service or nurses taken an 
active part in this matter of education regarding crowding and overcrowding, 
and so on? 

Dr. Cunioii. Not a great deal. 

Commissioner O'Connem.. How many nurses up at the hospital? 

Dr. Cloiioh. We employ six graduate nurses. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you take any other cases at the hospital other 
than company cases? 

Dr. Clouoh. Once In a while. We are generally pretty well filled. When 
any emergency case comes up that demands It we always see they are taken 
care of. 

Commissioner 0’CoNNBa.L. Are there any other hospitals In the city? 

Dr. CfxiuoH. No, sir; all other accident cases are taken to the hospital at 
Deadwood. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the expense of operating the hospital 
service? 

Dr. Ci/JUOH. I have be<m told It is costing $50,(XX) a year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Includes everything? 

Dr. Clopoh. That Includes everything. 

Acting Chi^rman Commons. Nurses and so on? 

Dr. Clouqh. Nurses and doctors and maintaining the hospital. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. The company spent also about $12,000 In the 
Bid—sickness aid? 

Dr. Clough. Twelve thousand dollars and the care of the aid fund, derlonl 
force, and supplies. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What additional expense Is there in the way of 
taking care of sickness and accidents? 

Dr. Clough. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That would l>e about sixty to sixty-five thousand 
dollars? 

Dr. Crx)rGH. Yes; that will cover it all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Cover the entire exp<'nse? 

Dr. CrxuroH. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The practice for the families—the homc.s ami 
famllle.s of the employet's Is done free of charge also, Is It not? 

Dr. Cixnrcir. There la no charge for any miMllcal or surgical service wlmlso- 
evor to any Tlomostake employ<M» or those directly (h'pendent on him. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do many of tluMu engage outside practttloiM*ra 
l)(‘si<los? 

I^r. C 1 . 0 UOH. I think \v<* take care of at least S!) p(‘r c(‘nt of all tin* work 
o(‘c\jrrlng in the families of lloniostake emplovoi'a. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dow many physicians in the city outside of timse 
employed by the IToniestnko? 

Dr. Ci.oTTr.ii. There are five. 

Acting Chairman Co\fMo\s. Their practice, I take It, is not with tlie ein- 
l>loy<M's except In a small proportion? 

Dr. Ci.orGH. Not so much. Then they depend \i great deal on tlie o\itlying 
camps for their work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you want to ask any questions? 

Oomraissioner Gakretson. Yes; I w'ant to render unt(» ("jesar that which is 
Cflpsar’s. I am president of an Insurance company, ami I have some business 
with doctors. I want to say yo\i are the first doctor I have seen that cfaihl 
talk that long without using technical terms or Latin phrase, and I compli¬ 
ment you- 

Dr. CuoiasH. If you had b(H>n up against some of these pw)ple nrouml here, 
you would have to talk a goml deal simpler language to them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Ryan. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. THOMAS EYAN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Rjmn, will you give us your name and 
address? 

Mr. Ryan. I am a little deaf; you wdl! have to speak loud. 

Acting Chairman Common.m. Will you give us your name and address? 

Mr. Ryan. Tliomns Ryan; I am secretary of the unioTj miners. 

Acting Chairman CoMMf)NS. Are you a member of the miners’ uni<»n? 

Mr. Ryan. I do; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A member and secretary. 

Mr, Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many memb<‘rs in the union? 

Mr. Ryvn. At the last meeting we had 12 members. We have possibly about 
16 members attending meetings off and on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they empl(»y<*<l In T/ead? 

Mr. Ryan. Some of them are employecl nroun<l the <‘ountry. not all of them 
In town—the outskirts of the town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What fs the number of the local? 

Mr. Ryan. Of the total? 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the number of the union? 

Mr. Ryan. About 16. 

Acting Chairman Commons. No. - 

Mr. Ryan. Oh, No. 2. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It a local union or district union? 

Mr. Ryan. Sir? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it n local union or district? 

Mr. Ryan. It Is an Incorporation. We were called No. 2 of the Western 
Federation of Miners, but President Moyer, of the Western Federation of 
Miners, January 8, 1913, declared us defunct on account of us not paying dues. 

SSSIG®—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-38 
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The executive bonr«l—Miller cftme In In IVcember, and hung around the union 
for about a week, and Saturday night, the first Saturday night In January, 
ho handed me a letter, dated December 17. This letter read: 

‘♦This la to ofllclally notify you that tl»t> custmllanshlp of the Lead City 
Union Miners* Hall, which 1 have Investetl In you Is hereby revoked. You 
are hereby ordere<l to turn all property over to Thomas Gorman, my repre¬ 
sentative, who has been appolnttnl this day.” 

We were KupiK>He<l to <)wi\ the bulhllng. The summer of 1910, I think it 
was lute in the fall, there was one of onr tenants got ab»mt $500 behind In 
the rent an<l would not pay us. We could n4»t get the money out of him, ami 
we brought suit In n local court, and the lawyer told us, on account of a 
of trust that we had given Moyer, we would have to get his consent before 
we c<MiUl bring suit. 

I wrote to I'resldent Moyer In reganl to It, and he sent us a kind 4>f pai»'*r 
that enahh'4l us to bring suit to get that in(»ney. And President Moyer, i>e- 
ceinlwr 17 this letter was elated, revoke<l that ord4*r. 

On Saturtluy night, Ihe first Saturday night In January, he served that pa{«‘f 
on me. 

On Sunday night I says to him, “I supi>ose you will wait until the union 
mcHits on Monday night.” He dhln’t answer thoroughly, Just klml of gnint«*il. 

On Sninlay night he handcil me a pu|K*r datecl .lanuary 3: “This Is to (»fii- 
olally notify you that on ac<’onnt of executive honnl Miller having reported 
t<» me that you have not the rt^ijulred amotint of due-paying nuanlMTs, a4'cord- 
lug to nrtlele .so-and-so of the c<mstltutlon and by-laws of tlie Western I'Vder- 
utlon of Miners, this Is to ofiicially notify you that your charter Is hereby re- 
vokwl. You are ordered to turn uU money, hooks, paiM'rs of all descriptions 
ov4‘r t4» ext'cutive Ixmrd Mllh-r, who will re<elpt for .same.” 

Dn Sunday morning prior to Hint. <‘Yecullve bnnnl Miller came to my hon-,. 
about 10 o’clock, ami I had just gotten up. It was a very cold morning In 
January, and he says: *‘I can’t get In the huiUllng.” “Well.” I .sujs. “you 
can get In the register's olfice.” lie says, “Yes.” i says, “I will be down In 
n minute.” I saw there was sonudhing strange. I came down and wont to 
(he register’s olfice ami says. “Mr. Miller, you want to work?” He says. 
“ Yes.” I says, “ C^ome up here.” I went In the olfice ami I askeil what he 
wantwl, and he said he wanted to look at .some 4)f my hooks. I opemsi the 
safe ami turneil the books o\er to him. ami he got wimt he wanted. 

I have IhrtH* hunches of ke>s in my pm‘ket, and I had laid them tlown, and 
T turmdl urouml for the keys and tlie keys were gone. I closed the safe and ( 
wasn’t iKWltlve whether I Inul brought down thnn^ bundles or only two. T 
was looking for them when Miller came to the door. I says. “Have you seiMi 
my keys?” He says, “I have them.” He says. “I want to see your charter 
upstairs.” So we went upstairs, and T says, “Miller, give me them keys before 
I forget it.” He says, “Oh. no; I think I will k(H‘p them keys; I have an 
order for you to look at. onh'rlng you to turn all proiMUty ovm* to me.” Thai 
was after he had given me tlie notice tliat the cnstoillunship of our building 
was revoketl. So I had to take the keys away from Miller. 

Well, about a wid'k afterwards It was reported to the union tlmt Miller had 
went to the oftk‘e of a safe exjw'rt In town on Sunday morning and woke him 
out of bwl, sent Mr. Gorman, Ids agent, to wake him up to opt'ti our safe. 

Mr. Hartoll. (he expert, came over to the register's otfice, ami they aske«l iilm 
if he could open the front tiiwr and open the safe. He told him he could not 
do It. he didn’t think. That. In order t<» open It, ho would have to blow It open. 
Mr. Bartoll was not prepared to go aliend, or Miller was not either. 

We didn’t know that until a week after, after Miller had left. It Is getting 
a little bit ahead of the story. If you want me to tell it, I would rather go 
back to the beginning—tlie beginning of the lockout. 

(Nunudssloner O’Gonnki.l. There are a few facts only I want to get. Do I 
understand you arc not nt!lllat04l with the Western Fetleratlon of Miners now? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connet.t.. Then this union yon claim to be a member of is 
simply a union compostnl of a dor.en men here? 

Mr. Ryan. It is an Incorporation that was incorporat^Hl In 1880. The T^ead 
City Miners’ Union organized In 1877; they were Incorporated In 1880 under 
a benevolent 6nd charitable organization. This charter that we have from the 
State is peri>ctual; on account of the way It Is we have a charitable and benevo¬ 
lent organization. This charter was to be renewe<l every 20 years, but accord¬ 
ing to a decision of Judge Bryan It was not necessary. 
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Id 1893 we were one of the oldwt unions that helped to or^nise the Western 
Fe<leration of Miners at Butte. Off ami on from that time we wore a morol)er 
of the Western Federation of Miners up to the time that Moyer d«H lnro4l u.h out. 

Commissioner O’Connell. TIds union that you say was chartered und<*r the 
State l)ecame a part of the We.stern Fe<1eratIon of Miners? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes* sir; ns was said to»day. just as we became a part of the 

trade as.sembly In the town and the divStrict- 

('oinmlssioner O’C’onnkll. But. as I understood you, what do you mean by 
under cover in some way? 

Mr. Ryan. All our business was done under tlie name of the T.»ead City Miners’ 
Villon, a corporation. Whenever we were 8ut*d we w'ere suhI under tlie name 
of U»e Lead C’ity Miners' Union, a coriMirntlon. 

Comnilssioner O’Connkll. Was this corporation ooinposwl of Just Its own 
men? 

Mr. Ryan. Oh, no; the memberslilp ran as iilsh ns thev- 

(’ommissloner O’Connell. What biK'anie of the rest of them? 

Mr. Ryan. They fjrndually left tlie town after that lockout. 

Connnlssjoner O’Connki.l. These iieople that reiualmHl assnmeil the owner¬ 
ship of the property of the otluT men? 

Mr. Ryvn. These men—ucc<»rdln;f to the articles of Irworporntlon, the prop¬ 
erty can not be .S()ld while there are nine men still fliore. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wasn’t there some other people tlmt had a finan¬ 
cial inteiVNt in that pro|H‘rty? 

Mr. Ryan. They certainly ha\o; In Butte, Mont., there Is hundreils of men 
there intere'<teil In It, and they have shown It In what they <lone In Butte a 
few months ago. 

tNnnmlssioner OTonnem.. Haven’t they got a mortgage on this property of a 
I'oiiKidorable amount? 

Mr. IlYVN. I would like to go back and tell you about the lockout and tel! 
you about tbe mortgage; it would not take very much time. 

('(•mmlssloner G \kiikthon. Mr. (’halrmnn. Is thc^re anything Involved in this 
lesdnamy exeept th<* title to a piece of property? 

Actltv Cliairmnn Commons. Anything you want to bring out? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I simply want to bring out tlie facts. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Klrwan gave ((‘stiniony hen' to-day n-ganllng the lockout, and 
1 want to give testimony here to show that we are not what we fire said to lie 
all over the United States. 

Commis-sioner O’Connki.l. Wlio do you refer to—you say “we” ? 

Mr. Ryan. I menn the Lead (’Ity Milners’ i’lilon, the men In Butte, Mont., the 
men uU over this country that are fighting th«‘ administration of Charles Moyer. 

(^)inmissloner O’Connell. As 1 understaml it, y»>u are not a memlior of the 
organization? 

Mr. Ryan. They are not memliers; we are; and there are members In the 
fight that w'ere oh! members of this union, and llvetl here aM tlictr lives until 
they left after the lockout. They are Interested In Ihe welfare of the memliers 
here that are holding this projicrty for them. They are lnt(*n'st<Ml so much 
tha! we frequently hear from them. Now. we had—1 hit\elMH‘n In Van Tiiswl 
all summer. I got a letter from our lawyer last w<‘ek, aiul he t<ild me that he hml 
a buyer for our share of that proiierty for $10,(KK) that he wfis offered for it. 
He said he would be able to g<‘t $12,500 for our Interest In that proi>erty. I 
wrote to Butte to members of the union that are IntoresUsl in Hint proi>erty— 

that is, that was considered to lie Interesteil- 

Acting Chnirmaii Commons. I think that will do. 5fr. Ryan. We would not 
care to enter into it any further. 

Mr. Ryan. Sir? 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think that will lie sufficient this evening. We 
are very much obliged to you Mr. Scoggan. 

TESTIHONY OP MR. WARREN E, SCOOOAN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you give your name am! nd<lress? 

Mr. ScoGOAN. Warren E. Scoggan. 

Acting Chairman Commons. An<l your address? 

Mr. ScoooAN. I>ead, S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your present occupation? 

Mr. ScoGQAN. Carpenter. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Have you been ii miner? 

Mr. ScooQAN, Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Member of the miners* union? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons, At what time were you a member? 

Mr. ScoGOAN. I have been a miner since 1893. 

Acting Chalriinm Commons. Are you a member at i)resent? 

Mr. ScoooAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of what organization? 

Mr. ScoooAN. Western Federation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We liml now then? are two. Which? 

Mr. ScooGAN. How Is that? 

Acting Chairman Commons. W*hlch one? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Well, I belong to what Is callwl the district union, si>oken of 
here this morning. 

Acting (Miulrinun Commons. The one that Mr. Klrwnn rcprmmtcd? 

Mr. Sco<j<}AN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or the one that Mr. Uynn represents? 

Mr. SooGGAN. The one that Mr. Klrwan represents. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The one Mr. Klrwan- 

Mr. SrooGAN. Well, that he spoke of, rather. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tl>at lie siwike of. Tlien you are a member of 
this illstrict union, so-calleil, tliut Is being formed? 

Mr. ScooGAN. I don’t know as it is being forme<l; It Is tbe remains of what 
Is left. 

Acting Oialrman Commons. Where are the headipiarters of that dl.strlct 
union? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Deadwood. 

A<‘ttng Chairman Commons. At Deadwood? 

Mr. StXMlGAN. Vi'S. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you one of the otUcers? 

Mr. ScoGOAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you give the moinbership? 

^Ir. ScooGAN. J^o, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Are they employtsl at mining in this district? 

Mr. Sc(Kj<iAN. Some of llaan. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were you a member of the union at the time of 
that lockout that has been descrllaHl herv‘? 

Mr. ScoGiiAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cbairman (’ommons. You have heard the story of the lockout that was 
presented here to-day? 

Mr. S<'OGGAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that substantially correct? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Well, 1 don’t—It Is not entirely correct, I think there Is some 
mistake on the part of some. 

Acting Cluilrman Commons. For example? 

Mr. ScooGAN. They were mistaken as to how thing.s came about, etc. 

Acting Cliairman Commons, Would you state Just by way of correction any 
point that you ftad some error has been made on? 

Mr. ScoooAN. Well, only the Impression tliat was made on me in the testimony 
as was given, was too much stress was laid on tlie publication In tlie paper 
of tlie cause of the lockout as the reasons for kK‘king them out. As my under¬ 
standing as a member of the Lend City Miners’ Union for 20 years—that the 
method of communicating with the company was there was committees ap¬ 
pointed with creilentinls given with the seal of the union and officially signed 
by the officials. Tliat was the official way of communicating betw'een the 
\inlon and the company, not tlirough newspai>er publications. And these news¬ 
paper publications was not serveti on the company; that is, looking at it from 
what you say. we <lldn't intend it for that. It wu.s simply publication for 
employees working for the company; not for the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was the union at that time accustomed to ad¬ 
dress communications to the management of the company? 

Mr. ScoQQAN. Well, from my recollections and the reports from the manage¬ 
ment here—local raHiiageinent, that was one of the things that I heanl reported, 
that any business they had to do with the company, that must come from the 
union as a cSftmittee with credentials with them. That was reported, and 
that is wliut tliey acted on after that. 
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Acting Chairman Couhons. That was, you say. prior to this mcotlnE In 
October, 1909? 

Mr. ScoooAN. Tea; that was all prior. 

Acting Chairman Coumons. It was the recognized practice that vou should 
appoint committees? 

Mr. ScoooAN. Yes, sir. 

A<'ihig Chalrnmn Commons. To see the management? 

Mr. SCOOOAN. Yes, sir; not by publication. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But In this particular ca.se the organization did 
not follow that method, and adopted a resolution and sent It to the members 
for publication? 

Mr. ScoGOAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what is the difference between the two 
methods that you wish to emphasize? 

Mr. ScocaiAN. Well, the difference: One was the custom, and the other was 
new, something that had never ht'en done before. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Well, was the pa.ssage of that re.solutlon in the union 
equivalent to a strike vote? 

Mr. ScoooAN. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Lennon. How did the union look upon that passage of that 
resolution? Was It equivalent to a strike vote on the I’.'lh of November? 

Mr. SCOOOAN. No, sir; not to ray knowle<lge; not to my way of understanding 
it. As It was stated here this morning, If they were to vot(> on a strike It 
would be voted hy three-fourths majority, and this was simply passed like a 
motion and carried by a majority. 

Commissioner Le.nnon. Well, was there any other unfinl.shed Imsiness on the 
hooka of the organization which would bring the question of the strike vote 
up at a later date, say a week after the 2.')th, or two weeks—within a short 
time after the 25th? 

ilr. ScoooAN. I don’t understand the question. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Well, was there pending any action by the union; 
that is, If the resolution was not complied with that the strike vote would he 
taken ? 

Mr. ScoooAN. I don’t remember of anything bi'lng talked of a strike vote. 
1 want to say that In regard to that, that all of this publication and the agita¬ 
tion. and this man Tracy spoken of hero this morning, brought In as organizer, 
were the efforts to get tlie men that were working for the company, not belong¬ 
ing to the union. Into the union. An<l that was the intention of the publica¬ 
tion, and all that they done was successful In getting members Into the union. 
They were trying to make It unanimous, as it was said here this morning 
the reasons wliy—I was on the committee myself that went down to talk wltli 
the superintenilent of the company—the reasons why they wantcsl tliem to be¬ 
long to the union. It simply was because their receipts were falling below 
their expenses, and that was on account of so many working for the company 
that did not belong, and so many of them that ili<l ludong to the union was 
growing old, like some of us, and we had more slcknes.s, and the expense was 
higher than It ought to be, and the younger members not belonging, something 
had to be done. The reason I speak of that la because I was on the committee 
myself that went down and conferred. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many years had you maintained this benefit 
society? 

Mr. ScoGOAN. Well, I have been In I.end for 20 years and over, and It was 
In existence when I came here, but they changed their rates, different at 
different times. When I came here they was paying, I l)elleve It was $0 a 
week; they finally raised It to .$1 a day, and finally ralsetl It to $10 a week. 
That was the best they ever paid for a sick benefit, and $75 funeral benefit 
In case of death—that Is natural. 

Commissioner Lennon, How much did each member pay to maintain that 
benefit? 

Mr. ScoooAN. $1 a month. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, tell me, how was the money raised to erect 
this building down here? 

Mr. ScoooAN. Well, It was raised by an assessment—not an assessment, by 
a voluntary giving of $5 a month out of their pay, those In the employ of the 
company. That was taken out of each one, the pay of each one working 
for the company that belonged to the union. If a man didn't belong to the 
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union, why he could go and take his voucher and go down and get his money. 
They could not take tlieir pay. 

Commissioner Lennon. In that way the members then contributed the money 
to erect the building? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Yes; that was done. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did they have it clear of Indebtetlnesa? 

Mr. ScoGGAN. Oh, certainly. That was done, this $5 proposition was paid 
in until they had the amount of $50, and then you were iS8ue<l a bond drawing 
8 i>er cent Interest. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is, each Individual w’hen he hud invested $.50, 
then he got a bond? 

Mr. ScoGOAN. If he had the amount of $.50 In vouchers he was given a l>(>nd 
drawing 8 per cent interest. The bomls ran until tliey passed maturity, and 
was finally paid up. 

Commissioner Lennon. I don’t know tliat It is pertinent to any investigation 
iiere, but In wandering by tliat bulkling, walking up an<l down the stretd, 
we can’t understand as strangers here why tl»at building stands there empty. 
What’s the matter? It looks like a good buihllng, and It has a good location. 
Is It because of litigation, or what Is the reason? 

Mr. ScooGAN. Well, if I coul<l express It in my way I would say it Is on 
account <»f a family row. Neither one of the factions wants to move in. 
Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are excused. Is there anything further tliat 
you care to add? 

Mr. SroooAN. Oh. I think nothing that I have a great desire to testify to, 
only that I want to say ns I have taken quite an active part In this, as most nil 
know, the reasons why I Imve tnk(*n an active part In it. ami the objections I 
have to the part the company took In It, is simply Hint It Is published In the 
paper every day. the T.ead <^lty ("all. the card that goes with the other that you 
read to-day and that was offered here as an exhihit, an<l that was the stand 
that the unions took. The statement was made liere this morning that the otlicr 
orgaiilsr.ntlon 8Upi>orted the miners, not liecau'^e It was a miners’ fight or any¬ 
thing of that kind, i>ut lMH*ause this card atta<*ke(i all unions regardless of 
miners’ federation or any other federation, 'fhe card simply said you could 
not belong to any union. Of <*<»urse that aflected all of us. That Is the part 
tliat I want to testify, as this Is an Investigation, that any union man that 
believed In the |)rinclpl(‘ of unionism and knows what it i.s, he know.s what 
unionism means—which I think I d<\ and I do not know wludher I do or not, 
hut I think so—under that comlltloii he couhl not work under the card if lie 
hollevod In the principles of unionism and wanted to live up to them. I think 
tlie card Is simply an encouragement—i>r for deception and a discouragement 
to the truth. At the time It was adopt<^l everything was union here compara¬ 
tively, we were working under what Is called union conditions, ami of course 
that card simply meant that they all had to go out of business, ami that Is 
why It stands empty. At that time the building was used, hut with no unions 
allowed to exist umler the card system, which they could not; the building Is 
out of use and no use for it. 

Commissioner 0’("onnki.i,. You mean liy the card system tlio union card? 
Mr. ScoQQAN. I moan the card system that is puldished in the pa|)or that is 
supposetl to be tlie ofllclal paper of the company; that is, all of these notices 
that we got here tills morning as exhibits; In them is the card which has lieen 
s(>oken of here this morning. 

Commissioner C’Oonnetx. That means that a union man won’t be eraployeil? 
Mr. ScoQGAN. Yes; that is what I am referring to; tliat is the difference 
between the Homestake Co. and the unions. That Is the difference. 
Commissioner O’CoxNKr-i-. That .seems to lie quite a broad difference. 

Mr. ScoooAN. That Is tlie tllfference that tlie lockout went out on. Tliat is 
what the unions went out on. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. That Is sort of tlie Immovable up against the 
irresistible. 

Mr. ScooGAN. Well- 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all the questions we liave. We will 
excuse you. 

Mr. ScoooAN. Yes. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will now stand adjourned 
until 9 o’clock l^morrow morning. 

(An<l now, at 9 o’clock p. in., of this, Monday, August 3. 1914, an adjourn¬ 
ment was taken until 9 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, August 4, 1914.) 
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Lead, S. Dak., Aiw’ihI IS>H~9 a. m. 
1‘i-eKent; Commissioners Commons (actlnpt clmlrmniO, CaiTPtsoo, Lennon, 
and O'Connell. 

Anting Chairman Commons. The commission will comp to order. Is Mr. 
Howard present? 

TESTIMONT OF ME. H. I. HOWAED. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give us your name, please. 

■Air. How.vku. H. L. Howard, Lead, 8. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are the mayor? 

Mr. Hovvard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you describe hrloily Hie form of government 
of the city—what are the governing ofllclnla? 

Mr. Howard. We have a hoard of thri'o comml.ssioners. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. A mayor and two commlssioner.s? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

.Acting Chainnan Commons. Are they electisi at the same eiection? 

.Mr. Hovakd. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The three electeil at the same time? 

.Mr. Howard. No. sir; tlieir terms are for five years, hut they arc electeti at 
dih'oront times—that is, three were elected at the first election for different 
lengtlis of time, hut it is tor a term, and the following election is for five years. 
Acting Chairman Commons. AVIien was tids system starttsi? 

Mr. Howard. It was In May. 1912. 

.Acting Chairman Common.s. And when was the first election? 

Mr. Howard. In May, 19T2. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. The presimt commissioners were elecKsl at that 
time? 

Mr. Howard. Ye.s, .sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are the commissioners? 

Mr. IIoAVARD. Myself, as tlie major; .1. W. Curran; and W. .1. Hogelsong. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Foltz? 

Mr. How ARD. Fogelsong. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Tlie commissioners are tiie governing body? 

Mr. Howard. Y^es. sir. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Do they apiKilnt all .suhordlnates? 

Mr. Howard. They do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. AA'hat are the divisions of the cltj government 
Into departments? 

Mr. Hoavard. A mayor, finance commissioner, the commissioner of tnihllc 
property, police, and tire; the commissioner of Avaterworks and scAvers. 
Acting Cliairman Commons. Is this divided among the three commissioners'' 
Mr. Howard. A’es. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. AVliich do you hiiA'e? 

Mr. Hoavard. I am the mayor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have charge of any other department? 
Mr. HoAVAan. I have charge of the finance department and general suimrvl- 
slon OA-er the other tAvo departmeids. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of tlie public property? 

Mr. Howard. The public buildings are umler my control, but public prop¬ 
erty other than that is under the control of Mr. Fogelsong. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The school pmiierty. 

Mr. How-ARD. Timt is under the hoard of eilucation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hoav la that hoard .selected? 

Mr. Hoavard. Tltey are electeii by the people. 

Acting Chnirnian Cosimons. In the same Avay? 

Mr. Howard. In the same way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At large? 

Mr. Howard. ThA-y are elected at large, five memliers of the hoard. 

•Acting Chairman Commons. Who makes the appropriations for school pur¬ 
poses? 

Mr. Howard. That Is made by the board of commissioners, but the school 
board meets and figures A»'hat their appropriation shoidd Iw, and reports It to 
the board of commissioners, and the board of commlssloner.s. of course, accepts 
their figures absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that It starts with the hoard of education, 
and the commissioners accept their figure, Is that the Idea? 
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Sir. UowABD. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a tax limit for eOucational purposes? 

Sir. Howabd. There is. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Fixed by the State law? 

Sir. Howadd. Fixe<l by the State law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the waterworks and sewage? 
sir. Howard. Sir. Curran— J. W. Curran. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the police? 

Mr. Howard. The law reails In this way, that the commissioner of public 
property. jHtllee, and fire Is charged with the euforceiuent of the imlice and fire 
regulations. The enforcement of the law Is entirely with the mayor; eon- 
scsiuently he has conshlerahle to do with the police department. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He practically controls the police department? 
Mr. Howard. I don't give any attention to the details of the police department, 
hut In otht'r ways your statement would he correct. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you state the total tax levy of the town? 

Sir. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is It? 

Sir. llowAiiD. The levy for 101.1 was 7 mills; for 1914 it will be .I} mills. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Take 1011, the taxes have h(s'n jiald for that? 
Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the total revenue from taxes? 

Mr. Howard. The assessed valuation of the city in 1013 was .$iS,84(>,8.’'i4; that 
produced i)ractlcally $01,000. VVe had other sources of revenue, howt'ver. 
Acting Chairman Commons. IVhat are the other sources'/ 

Mr. lIoM'ARD. You uaut the entire revenue of the city? 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Take the entire revenue. 

Mr. Howard. The appropriations for the year 1011—our fiscal yiuir heglus 
September 1—for the fiscal year September 1, 1011, to August 11, 1014, the total 
appropriation was .$01,878.21. 

.Acting Chairman Common.s. Hoes that Include schools? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; that is city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A<ld the school npi>roi)rlatlon? 

Mr. Howard. City alone. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A<ld the school appropriation. 

Mr. Howard. I would have to get that for you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Approximately. 

Mr. Howard. Well, I could not give you that without looking at their revenue 
statement, hecause they have the—the limits of the city and the limits of the 
Reh(M)l district are not Identical, and then the school district has other sources 
of Income from the State, which makes It quite an extensive proposition. 

Acting Clutirnmn Commons. What is the school levy? 

Mr. Howard. Four mills. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, that would make It about four-sev¬ 
enths of what the other Is? 

Mr. Howard. No ; the valuation of the independent school district Is much 
larger than the valuation of the city hecause the limits are much greater. It 
covers a great deal more territory than the city. 

Acting Chairman CoxrMONS. Well, so far ns the property within the city Is 
concermsl, it pays 4 mills. 

Mr. Howard. It pays 4 mills. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that on the city property the schools would 
pay four-sevenths for education of what they do tor general purposes? 

Mr. Howard. The total levy that the property In this city paid last year was 
17 mills; the State tax la 1 mill, county tax Is 4 mills, city, road, and bridge 
tax 1 mill, s<4wm)I tax 4; total, 17 mills. 

Acting Chairman CovtMONs. Seven mills brings $01,000, does It? 

Mr. Howard. No; 7 mills would bring i)rnctlcnlly $01,000. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. Seven mills brought $01,000; 1 mill would bring 
about $0,000; 17 mills would bring about $153,000 from the levy on the property 
of the town? 

Mr. Howard. That Is, you want Jnst city and school purposes alone? 

Acting Chairman Commons. I want all of the tax levy that Is Imposed on 
the town. 

Mr. HowABD„Well, you will have to take 17 mills then, and take the valu¬ 
ation which I ^ve you of eight millions, and multiply that by 17 and you will 
get the total amount of taxes paid by the city of Lead. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That brings It out about one hundred and thirty- 
six million for the town? 

Mr. Howakd. One hundred and thirty-six thousand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One hundred anil thirty-six thousand; yea. 

Now, Is that collected by one assessor or by the county treasurer? 

Mr. Howard. That Is collected by the county treasurer In this State. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you state the total amount of taxes iudd 
by the Homestake Co. In the town? 

Mr. Howard. I don't think I could. It is approximately, I think, .l.'l pi'r 
cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of the total taxes? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, of this one hundred and thirty-six tliou- 
sand they pay 53 per cent? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir; tiiat Is my recollection. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Over half of It, half of tlie taxes. Wtiat other 
sources of revenue are there besides tuxes? 

Mr. Howard. Well, I will read you my revenue statement. 

Acting Chairman Co,\imonr. Will you kindly have It handed In ns an exhlhlt? 

(The paper so iircscnted was marked " Howard Kxhihit No. 1." 

The slatcmi'ut referred to “ Kinaneial Statement, City of Is'ad, S. l>ak., 
Jilareh I, 1914,” was suhniitted in printisl form.) 

Mr. Howard. We had miscellaneous reeeitits, $3,018.3(1; from sundry licenses, 
$1,073.35; liquor licenses, $ll,0(K»; municipal court, $.5,0.51.”0; sale of cily hall 
bonds, $10,093.33; Internal Improvement honds, $2,010; park receipts, .$813. 

That wa.s for the year March 1, 1913, to Kehruary 28, 1911, when this state¬ 
ment was made up. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The waterworks here, do you have a separate 
coiniMiny, or Is tlint the Homestake Co.? 

Mr. Howard. That is controlled h.v the Homestake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ho they have a frnneldse In the city? 

Mr. Howard. They have an agreement with the city to furnish water here; 
yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman CoitMONs. What is the nature of that agreement? 

Mr. Howard. It was entered Into at a very early date here, and there Is no 
franchise granted by the city for the purpose. These pi|ies and reservoirs were 
made here before the city hud any practical existence; the town was only or- 
gani7.ed In 1890. 

Acting < 'Iniirinan Commons. Ho the commissioners have authority to regulate 
Avaterworks? 

Mr. Howard. They have under a State law, I helieve. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have they exercised that authority? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. We never had enough money to put in a water plant; 
It Is a very big proposition. 

Acting flhalrman Comxions. I do not mean a municipal iiroposltlon, hut to 
regulate the charges, the rates chargeil Ity the private company? 

Mr. Howard. No; we have no such authority by the State. 

Acting Chairman (.Iojimons. You have no such authority? 

Mr. Howard. No; our powers here in this Slate, as far ns the municipality 
Is concerned, are all prescribed by the State laws. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How large is your r«)lice force? 

Mr. Howard. We have four men, four regular men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What salaries are paid? 

Mr. Howard. We pay the chief of police $115 a month; we pay a night cap¬ 
tain $100, and two patrolmen $90 a month each. 

Acting Chairman CoMtioNs. How many men In the fire department? 

Mr. Howard. We have 21. 

Acting Chairman CoMxroNS. What are the salaries of the commissioners? 

Mr. Howard. The commissioners? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yea. 

Mr. Howard. My salary Is $1,800 a year, and the commissioners $1,000 each. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are not required to give your entire time 
to the city work—that Is, to give up private business—are you? 

Mr. Howard. Well, the success of the commission form of government de¬ 
pends solely on the amount of time each man gives to It. It is a government 
by specialists, and If the man does not give his entire time to It the commission 
form of government can never be a success. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Do you carry on a private business? 

Mr. IIowABu. No, sir; I give my entire time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You give your entire time? 

Mr. IIowABD. And part of my wife’s. 

Acting Chaltmnn ("ommosh. Mr. (Uirran, does he give his entire time? 

Mr. Howaru. He does not. 

Acting Ciialrmun Commons. lie currie.s on a private business, does he? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Pogeisong, does he give l)is entire time? 

Mr. Howard. No, air; not his entire time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that it Is expected tlie mayor should give his 
entire time? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cimlrman (^>mmon 8. And all the others should give part of their 
time? 

Mr. Howard. Devote only a portion of tlie time. 

Ai'tlng Chairman Commons. How are the elections conducted? Is there a 
party ticket or is there a nomination i)y isdition? 

Mr. Howard. Nomination by iietltlon. Tl>ere is no party designation; nothing 
at all on tlu' ballot except tlie names of the men and the othce f()r which they are 
candidates. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. At the last el(‘ction—the first election, ratlior— 
liow many camildates w(‘re put up for mayor uml commlssloner.s? 

Mr. Howard. 'I'liere were two candidates for mayor and 1 tlnnk tliere were 
five candidates for tlie two commls.slonerslUpM. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those that stood at the head of the ticket 
were elected? 

Mr. Howard. They must olitain the iimjmlty, ami tlie two that obtain a 
majority are olecte<l. 

Acting Olialrinan Commons. Wliat was llie vote cast for mayor? 

Mr. Howard. U was between 1,7()() and l.S(K). I lielieve. 

Acting Cimlrman ('Commons. Wliat Is the total registration? 

Mr. Howard. About 2,20(1 or 2,400, I tiiink. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What did en<h candidate receive? 

Mr. Howard. For mayor I can only gl\c it to you approximately; I don’t 
remember. 

Acting Cimlrman Commons. Weil, that Is all right. 

Mr. Howard. I think I rmdved about 1,200 votes; my opponent, the balance. 

Acting Chairnmn Commons. Are campaign exfKmses liiniteti In this State by 
law? 

Mr. Howard. Wo Imvo got a corrupt'}>ra«tices act, I believe, now tlmt is 
pretty severe. You have to publish the amount of your expen.ses. 

Acting Chalrtimn Commons. What were your exiH'nses? 

Mr. Howard. I don’t rcinciuber now wlmt they were. 

.\etlng Clialrumn (commons. l>ld you pulilisli them? 

Mr. Howard. Tliey w( ri* not riMiulnHi to be puldisiuMl at tliat time. This law 
w as not then in efftsd ; if I hml publlsluMl them, I wouhl prolmbly remember it. 
However, they were imt extraonlinaiily lieavy. 

Acting Cimlrman Commons. How do you (vuiduct your campaign—on the 
streets? 

Mr. Howard, l^rlnclpally through tlie newspapers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Through the newspapers. Are tliere civil-service 
examinations for subordinate positions? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Vimmons. They are appointeci by the - 

Mr. Howard. Conmiissloners. 

Acting Chjiirman Commons. By the commissioners? 

Mr. Howard. Vi's, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What la the business in which Mr. Curran is 
engaged? 

Mr. How.vrd. Mr. Curran la In the real estate business, and I giie.ss he would 
be classed as a capitalist. He Is a man of some means, 

.\<‘t!ng Chairman Commons. Ami the business that Mr. Fogelsong is In? 

Mr. Howard. He Is in the retail coal buslnes.s. 

Acting Chalrmnn Commons. How* long have you been a resident of this city? 

Mr. Howard, TS\’enty-two years. 
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ActiDg Chairman Commons. How long has Mr, Curran been a resident of this 
city? 

Mr. Howabd. I think perhaps nearly 30 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And Mr. Fogelsong? 

Mr. UowABi). I believe, perhaps, as long as Mr. Curran. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They have been in this business during the tlim* 
that they have been here? 

Mr. Howard. Well, I couldn’t say as to that, that they have been In llielr 
I)resent business—they have been in their present business for quite u long time. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. What are tlie principal causes of arrest by the 
police? Have you the police record of arrests l>etween those dates? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. The small breaches of the peace', ns a rule. I think I 
can give you the iunnl>er. TI»e court here—that Is. during the year this .state¬ 
ment covers—288 criminal cases im<ler city onlloances, 81 Stale criminal eases, 
and 102 civil case.s. making a total of 471 cases, critninal and civil, handled by 
tlie court during that year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. State the intemix'ranc** and disonlerly conduct 
cases; how do they run, drunkenness, etc.? 

Mr. Howard. The city is remarkably free. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you that separate in ymir re|M)rt? 

Mr. How MU). No. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. They are not separated; they come under tlur<e 
criminal cases? 

Mr. Howard. Yes; they come under the crliulnai cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has there been any improvement In the arrests 
for disorderly conduct? 

Mr. Howard. There has been a very nnirke«l Improvement. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you verify that by some figures? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Well, in what ways, .state. 

Mr. Howard. The records of the court would sliow that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You don't have them in mind; about what th(*y 
were? 

Mr. Howard. I can give you one Instance whi<h might show. Wlien I wn » 
first electeti mayor we had 17 policemen; now we have 4, ami you gentlemen 
can <lraw your own con<*lusions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The redm tion In nnniher, then, Is owing to the 
fulling off In the number of arrests required? 

Mr. Howard. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The 17 \v<*re iuisy, were they? 

Mr. Howard. They wen* mnah'd. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you say that that wouhl lye a fair Indi¬ 
cation of the re<luctlon In disonlerly conduct and InteiiuM*rnnce, from 17 police¬ 
men down to 4? Winild that probably Indicate what you say W'ould be tie* 
Improved moral condition of the towm as the result of these thrw years? 

Mr. Howard. Yes. sir; that wsmld be. I wouhl think, gCKsl ground.s for taking 
that view of the nmtter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat lias Irmmi your isillcy regarding saloons? 

Mr, Howard. I Iiuve a State-wide reputation as a man hamller of saloons. 

Acting Ohalrnian Commons. That means making them live up to the law? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you state the law^? What Is the law regard¬ 
ing saloons? 

Mr. Howard. The law requires a saloon to he located lii a building not con¬ 
nected with—In a room not connected wdth any other room In the building, ami 
to be open at all times to public inspection by having the windows and doors 
unobstrncted. Prescribe the hours In which they may sell; prohibits them from 
selling to drunkards who are known ns such or to persons after they hnv<‘ 
been notified not to do so by certain parties, and we absolutely prohibit all 
gambling. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case there are violation.s after notice, do the 
commissioners have power to revf»ke the license? 

Mr. Howard. I think they could, but they would l»e governtsl by rules of law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you closed any saloons during this period 
since 1912? 
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Mr. Howasd. The State legislature passed a law limiting the number of 
saloons to one to 600 of population, and that automatically cut the number of 
saloons from 18 to 14. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did that law go Into effect? 

Mr. Howard. I think It was two years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. While you were mayor? 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who decides—the commissioners were the ones 
that decided? 

Mr. Howard. They were the ones that decided. 

Acting tlhalrmnu Commons. There were four that the commissioners decided 
should be discontinued? 

Mr. Howard. There were three. Only three out of the four applieil, and those 
three were drojiixsl; but I believe that we made u requirement which was In 
the law, that these men should deposit the amount of thedr license fee before we 
would consider their application, and I think that there were only 15 who 
produced the money. We con.sl<lcre<l those 15 and granterl 14 of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the ft'c—license fee? 

Mr. Howard. One thousand dollars a year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When you were elected mayor, what was the 
closing hour? 

Mr. Howard. Eleven o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can the commissioners change the hour? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the closing hour now? 

Mr. Howard. Nine o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a Slate law? 

Mr. llowARD. Yes, sir. 

A<’tlng Chairman Commons. Wlien was that put In force? 

Mr. Howard. I think that was about three years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you revoked any licenses? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the ground of violation of the law? 

Mr. Howard. No, sir; I have had no trouble to enforce the law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How? 

Mr. Howard. I have had no trouble to enforce the law. 

Acting (thalrmun Comaions. Well, I think that will be sufficient. Much 
obllgml to you. 

Mr. Howard. Much obllgtsl to you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Northnm. 

TESTIMONY OF MB. 0. A. NOBTKAH. 

Acting Chairman Commons, (live your name and address. 

Mr. Northam. Q. A. Northnm; liCad, S. Dak. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your position, Mr. Northnm, with the 
Homestake Co.? 

Mr. Northam. I am known ns the special agent of the Homestake Min¬ 
ing Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are your duties? 

Mr. Northam. Well, I l<K)k after all their proiM-rtles and works. If I see 
anything going wrong, I make the report to Mr. (irier. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how much of a force have you under your 
direction? 

Mr. Northam. At present, or during the month of July, I had 19 men. That 
Is the smallest amount that I had. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what Is the largest number that you had? 

Mr. Northam. Well, I have had away up Into a hundred. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what time? 

Mr. Northam. During the lockout. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Where do you distribute these 19 men? 

Mr. Northam. They are distributed, the most of them, around the works, 
our most valuable business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What salaries are paid these men? 

Mr. NoRTHAMt^he majority of them are paid ^ for eight hours’ work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you operate In three shifts with them? 

Mr. Northam.. No, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Coumons. How is that? You have 19 men, each of them 
at 8 hours, but you have 24 hours of watching ami guarding. 

Mr. Nobtham. I watch (iuring tiie darkest part of the night. My men now 
go on at 9 o’ciock and work eight hours. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How innny of them are niglit watchmen? 

Mr. Nobtham. They are aii night watchmen except four, I think. 

Acting Olmirraan Commons. Ami wliat are the four—what are their dtities? 

Mr. Nobtham. Special; looking after huslnesg In m.v line. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You detail them for any work tliat conn's? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir; day and nlglit. 

Acting Cliairmnn Commons. How long have you het'n in tills position, Mr. 
Northani ? 

Mr. Nobtham. I have been in the employ of tlie Homestake Mining Co. in 
this capacity for 22 years—about 22 years. 

Acting Cliairmnn Commons. And tlie clilef of tills service? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairmnn Commons. Of this department? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Arc you sworn in ns a State ofllcer? 

Mr. Nobtham. 1 am deputy sheriff. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. You are a deputy slierltT? 

.Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commos.s. How long have .von Ins'ii deputy sheriff? 

Mr. Nobtham. I have elttier lieen deputy sheriff or a constable for all of 
that time. 

Acting (tliairman Commons. And you linve lieen on the pay roll of tlie com¬ 
pany during the same time? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have pay as deputy sheriff from the 
county? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of your men under your direction 
have similar authority as deputy sheriffs? 

Mr. Nobtham. All of them. 

Acting Chairman (Aimmons. They are all deputy slierlffs? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What authority does that give yon In addition 
to what you would have were you simply tlie special agent of the Home- 
stake Co.? 

Mr. Nobtham. Well, If my men were going to and from their work on the 
Homestake grounds, they would have to puss through the city; and If they 
were currying firearms, which they havi' a right to carry when they are 
deimty sheriffs, an officer could arrest them for currying concealeil weaiions 
in the city limits; but when they pass onto our grounds— 1 speak of our 
grounds: I mean the Homestake grounds. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What aildltlonnl advantage docs It give? 

Mr. Nobtham. In case that anyone molests jiroiH-rty hy trespassing, they 
have a right to arrest them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without warrant? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir; if they catch them in the act. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case they make an arrest, what is the disposi¬ 
tion of the case, what is the procedure? 

Mr. Nobtham. I am notlfleti, and they turn tliem over to me, and I in turn 
turn them over to the sheriff of the county and make the complaint against 
them, whatever the nature of the case may be. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the trial comes up in what court? 

Mr. Nobtham. Well, if they were arrested in Deadwood, as 1 have a watch¬ 
man down there, the proposition is that I would have them taken before the 
court in Deadwood. If it was up here, they would be taken before the munici¬ 
pal court here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the city. What is the status of that 
court, is it practically a Justice court? 

Mr. Nobtham. Justice court 

Acting Chairman Commons. The lowest court Who prosecutes the cases in 
such cases, you? 

Mr. Nobtham. The district attorney. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The district attorney prosecutes them? 
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Mr. Noetham. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Awl you furnish the evidence? 

Mr. Northam. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your record of the number of arrests 
that you have made during the past two years? 

Mr. Northam. I haven’t any record. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How? 

Mr. Northam. I haven't any record of the number. I never kept a record of 
the number of arrests that were made. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, could you just give us some sort of an 
estimate? 

Mr. Northam. Why, no; not definitely. I don’t think I could. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you arrest during the year a dozen 
men, do you think? 

Mr. Northam. Hurlng the years of 1010 and 1911 It would probably be that 
many and might exceed It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was that? 

Mr. Northam. 1910 and 1911. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About 10 or 11 men. Did you make arrests dur¬ 
ing this lockout? 

Mr. Northam. Qidte a number. 

Acting Chairman Co,mmons. Do you have In mind about how many were 
made? 

Mr. Northam. No; I coulil not say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How? 

Mr. Northam. I could not say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You had about a hundred men at that time? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir; under my control; yea. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. The only nrre.sts that you make are on the basis 
of trespass on the property? 

Mr. Northam. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do yon make ana-sts, suiiposlng that one em¬ 
ployee attacks another employee ami one of yotir men—of your ileputles—were a 
Avltneas, you would have authority to arrest? 

Mr. Northam. We wotild have the authority to arrest; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I'o you tnake such arrests? 

Mr. Northam. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. How do jmi ilo In such cases? 

Mr. Northam. We report It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Heport It? 

Mr. NoRTtiAM. TIk'.v reporl It to me. and I ri>porl It to the offleers. 

Acting Chalrtnan Commons. You have besides these that are on salaries, do 
you have any other deputies or persons assisting you? 

Mr, Northam. They are Included In the.se 19 men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have charge of these men who are em¬ 
ployees who are to make reimrts on the work that Is done by men, say, under¬ 
ground, and that class of work which Is not visible, with your deputies? 

Mr. Northam. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman (toMMONS. You have no such report coming from the men 
underground 7 

Mr. Northam. No, sir. 

Acting Chalrinan Commons. The policy of your company Is to prohibit any 
man from txdonglng to a union. That la In their questions of application. 
What Is your activity In discovering men who are secretly fomenting trouble 
or disturbers or nienii)ers of unions, agitators of that class of people who might 
come to town and stir up trouble, find fault or try to organize a union? 

Mr. Northam. I rei)ort him to our employment agent, Mr. Irwin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yon report to him? 

Mr. Northam. Y’es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your four special agents are detalletl to this 
class of work? 

Mr. Northam. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The watchmen are not? 

Mr. Northam. Yes. sir; they are, too, if they find a man of the description 
that you arc puMIng. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you consider to be a disturber or agi¬ 
tator; Is It necessarily a man who Is trying to organize a union? What Is the 
test of a disturber you will report under such circumstances? 
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Mr. Nobtham. Any man that would come In here and try to reorganize the 
Western Federation, I would call him a disturber. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose one of the employees shmihl be reporttMl 
as Imving expressed some Inclination to organize a union; th(*n you would 
report him? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. All employees? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes. air. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you say how many men >oa have re¬ 
ported on this ground during the past year? 

Mr. Nobtham. No. sir ; I can t. 

Ac ting Chairman Commons. Have you reported any? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir; a gOixl many. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. A goo<l inunyV 

ISIr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. you say wliether these men have lH»en dis¬ 

missed or not from tlie serMce? 

Mr. Nobtham. Some of them have. 

Acting Chairman Comm<'NS. On Hie ground of Mhat? 

Mr. Nobtham. Dlsturlar.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is tins on re<nrd in the employment otHceY 

Mr. Nobtham. I think it is. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ymi are familiar with the employment otilce 
r<‘cords? • 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you usi' that ns n guide In following up 
these men? 

Jlr. Nobtham. I don’t use their record as a guiile. I make the report to 
them as I find the men that are working for tlie company. 

Acting (^hairman Commons. I notic<> that the company also asks the men 
regarding the political parties that they belong to when tlioy employ them. Do 
ymi report to the employment (►thee regarding the politics of any employw? 

Mr. Noi.rHAM. I took this up with every man that was working for me and 
found out Miclr politics and handeil in a report to Mr. Irwin. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. That Is the men of your staff? 

Mr. Noutha-m. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Au<l about lln‘ men that are working In the 
mines? 

Mr. Nobtham. I have nothing to do with that. 

Acting Chairman <^ommons. Y<ui make no n‘port wluitev<*r of the iioUticft of 
the men working In the mines? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, .sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If a man was a Socialist, would you report him? 

Mr. Nobtham. Weil, if lie was the kind of Socialist I have run up against 
I certainly would. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you reported men as Socialists? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes. sir; I have. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. About liow many? 

Mr. Nobtham. I can’t tell you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, supiiose a man was reimrted as being a 
Progressive or Bull Moose, would you report bim? 

Mr. Nobtham. I usetl to like the Bull Moose. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wouhl you reixirt him? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir; I would not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yon wouhl not? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why would you not report him? 

Mr. Nobtham. Because be Is not an agitator. 

Commissioner O’Connf.t.i,. Would you call the chief Bull Moose an agitator? 

Mr. Nobtham. Sir? 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Would you call him an agitator? 

Mr. Nobtham. You didn’t understand my answer. 1 said Ixyause he was 
not an agitator. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One of the prlnelplc.s of the Bull Moose Party 
Is to do away with all Sunday work. A man a^tatlng doing away with Sun¬ 
day work would be a disturber to that extent. Would you report a man who 
agitated In fevor of doing away with Sunday work? 
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Mr. Nobtham. No, sir; I wouW not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then your principle of distinction is purely a 
question ns to whetlier the man is an agitator in the sense that he would be 
likely to Induce the men to organize? 

Mr. Nobtham. That is it. 

Acting Chalrmim (\)mmon8. It all centers on that one proposition, and the 
only political side to it comes where the political party was in favor of or¬ 
ganizing a union and would be an agitator to that extent. In case any of 
these men were reporttnl to you, do you deal with the man himself who has 
been reported as an agitator? 

Mr. NoKTitAM. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You simply report him to Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Noktiiam. After he is reportcnl to me I Investigate him. If I find the 
report was correct, then I ttirn my report In to Mr. Irwin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then It is Sir. Irwin’s business to take It np 
with the man himself? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir; or see that that man does not go to work if he 
hasn’t already gone to work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that ns far ns the nccurney of tlie reports are 
concerned. It is up to you to make the investigation? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chnlrmnn Commons. And find whether the report Is accurate? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('halrman Commons. Mr. Irwin does not investigate those questions? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You report these cases to Mr. Grier? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Also as well ns Mr. Irwin? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes. sir; when Mr. Grier Is here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you would say with your force you have 
a pretty accurate knowle<lge of the entire working for<e of the company on 
these points? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir; I think I have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I believe that Is all. 

Mr. Nobtham. I want to state I hnvt> - 

Acting Cludrman Commons. Have you any statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Nobtham. There Is a statement I have to make each month and turn It 
in to the time otllce. the number of men working for me and their nationality, 
and liere la a copy of It If you wisli. 

(The paper so presentetl was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Northam, 
August 4, 1014.” 

'I'he paper referred to Is prlnterl uniler “Exldblts.”) 

Mr. Nobtham. And If you want to know where these men work- 

Acting Clialrmnn Commons. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Nobtham. I have a list iiere of their places that these men work. 

Acting Chnlrmnn Commons. Y’ou may sulimit that also. 

(The pai>er so presentisl was mnrke<l “ Exhibit No. 2, Witness Northam, 
August 4, 1914.” 

The paper referred to Is printed under “Exhibits.”) 

Acting Clniirmnn Commons. Will you take that last statement you handed in? 
Where do these men work? 

Mr. Nobtham. You want me to read the list? 

Acting Chairman Commons. .lust state what are the places. 

Mr. Nobtham. Beservolr; Ellison hoist; B. & M. hoist; Golden Star hoist; 
Golden Prospect hoist; Pocahontas and Monroe mill yards; tunnel; cyanide 
No. 1; cyanide No. 2; slimes; house, call office, and barn; specials; Hidden For¬ 
tune hoist; Hidden Fortune mill; Morning Glory coat chute; night captain. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ho any of these men perform regular labor in the 
places where they are? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. They are Just doing the work you have them to do? 

Mr. Nobtham. Yea, air. 

Commissions O’Conneli. Do you or any of your force report the morals of 
the workmen in any way as to whether they are practicing intemperance or 
visiting in saloons? 
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Mr. Nobtham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you find a man that Is a frequent visitor of 
saloons, you report that he Is doing so? 

Mr. Nobtbam. Well, no, sir; not unless he is drinking so ns to Imiiimilieie 
himself. 

Coniinissioner O’Connell. If you found him under the liiHuein-e of liquor 
once? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir; once I wouldn’t reiswt him. 

Commissioner O’Connelu Twice? 

Mr. Nobtha.\i. I can’t say I would. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. How often wouhl you linve to llnd him under the 
inlluence of lltpior before you would reimrt him? 

Sir. Nobtham. Well, If he was constantly hanging around the saloons In a 
condition not to be able to go to work with safety to himself and the people that 
he was working with, I should rejawt him. 

Comndssloner O'Connell. Do you report on the home .social relations of the 
family? 

.Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That you may llnd? 

.Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

t,ominissioner OCo.nnell. Are the laanes cif the families watcheil In any way 
by you or by your force? 

.Mr, Nobtham. No, sir, 

Comndssloner O'Connell. You kis'p no record of them In any manner? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Kxcciit in the matter of intemperance? 

Mr. Nobtham. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Consei.l. In no other way are the morals looktsi after at all 
by you or by your force? 

Mr. Nobth.\m. No, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. .lust one other question. 

I have la'cn around town visiting quite a number of peojile, trying to get Im- 
pressloos. Do you know the people t have visltcMl? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have had no reisirt? 

Mr. Nobtham. No, sir. 

Acting Chalrnmn Commons. That will do, I am much ohilgeil to you. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. CHAMBERS KEILEE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you .state .sour name and residence? 

Mr. Kei.leb. Clnmihers Keller: residence, Is'ad, .S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is quite generally rp|s>rted to me that you are 
active in the |S)litlcal activities of llie company. Will you describe your activ¬ 
ities in I lie caiuiiaign of tlie primary and election of 1012? 

Mr. Kei.leb. 1012? 

Acting Clmlrinan Commons. You are attorney of the company, I believe? 

Mr. Kei.leb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cluitrmnn Commons. How long have you been that? 

Mr. Keueb. I have been attorney since Ajirll 1. 1004. Prior to that time I 
was a partner with Judge Moody, of Deadwood, who was tlie attorney of the 
company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I would like to have you tell about your ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr. Kellcb. I always have taken a pretty active Interest In the politics of 
the country. I don’t know that 1 was any more active In 1012 than I am every 
presidential election or every county election or every city election. In 1912 I 
did what I could to elect President Wilson as Preshlent of the Unltwl States. I 
also did what I could to elect Mr. Johnson as governor of South Dakota: he was 
the Democratic candidate. We were not fortunate enough to succeed In the 
latter, though we contributed much to the election of the former. In looking 
after political matters In which I am Interested either personally or politically, 

I presume I do what every man does, try to enlist the cooperation and sym¬ 
pathy of his friends. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you on any political committee? 

Mr. Kellkb. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Simply acting as a citizen? 

38819"—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-88 
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Mr. K^:llkr. That Is all. In 1912, It swms to me, If I am not mistaken, that 
Mr. Stanley was the county chnlnnan; 1 urn not certain; I know he was on© 
year, and I believe that was the year. Mr. Stanley is my partner. It Is pos¬ 
sible that was the year he was chairman of one of the political committees, 
but I am not c(*rtain. I have never been elmlrniun of any of the large county 
committees. I u.sually attend the conventions and I always take an interest 
and an active lnt<“rest In political matters. 

Acting flmirnian Ck)MMON.s. What party do you afliliate with? 

Mr. Kiorj.EB. U(*puhllcfin. 

Acting (’halrman Oommon.s. But In the fall election- 

Mr, Keller. In 1012 I did what I could for Mr. Wilson. 

Acting ('hairman C’ommonh. In the Uepubllcan primaries of that year, 1912, 
what did you do? 

Mr. Kklleb. Let me .see, 1912—in the primaries* of that year—my recollection 
is I wasn’t very active In politics. The gubernatorial can<Udates, Mr. Kgan, 
Oov. Byrne, and Mr. lUclmrds, I don’t think I took mucli interest—Judge Cull 
was one of the camiidates—my recollecthm is I voted for Judge Cull, who only 
got a scattering vote \i\ the State; he didn’t run very strong. It was pretty 
evenly divided. My recolh'ctlon is Mr. Egan carried Lead city. I am sure ho 
did, Mr. Kgan currlwl l.ead city, and Gov. Byrne ran second, and Mr. Cull, 
Juilge Cull, a poor tidrd In T^taid city. 

Acting Chairman (k>MMONs. Which one is your candidate? 

Mr. KKi.r.EB. Judge Cull. 

Acting Chairman Ck)MM<)NS. In the fall election how did Lend go? 

Mr. Keller. The fall election? The fall election of 1912, Lead went for 
Gov. Johnson; that Is, the democratic candidate for governor, as I recall it. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. At the presidential election? 

Mr. Keller. It went for rre.sident Wilson. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember about tbe vote at that time? 

Mr. Keli.ku. How close, you mean? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Kellbil Well, 1 don’t, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chatminn Commons. Do you know about how many votes were cast at 
the presidential election? 

Mr. Kelijkr. Well, I should say about 1,800. 

Acting (/imiriuan Commons. Do you remember what Johnson’s number was? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir; I <Ion’t reineinlH^r that. 

Acting (Chairman (^ommons. Were there thr(H> tickets here? 

Mr. Keller. There was the U(‘pub!icnn and Democratic, there were only two 
major tickets, just those two at the fall election. 

Acting Clmlrmnn Commons. How did you conduct your campaign in the fall 
as regards the employt'es 4»f the Homostake (^o.? Did you have any of them 
In your olllce Instructing them how to vote, who to vote for, either the Wilson 
or Johnson ticket? 

Mr. Keller. Very likt*1y. Tlmre is never a campaign that I am intereste<l 
In that I do not <Io that. If I am InleresttMl in It I see the men that I am 
acrqiialntwl with and that I think will cooperate with me, and go over the 
matter with them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did they come to your offic‘e? 

Mr. Keller. Well, they usually do. I presume they did that year. 

Acting.,Chalrinnn Commons. How did you get word to them? 

•Mr. Keller. Well, In various ways. It depemls on who they are. If it is— 
well, it may be men that I will me€‘t on the street, or men that I can telephone 
to, get in touch by telephone easier than I can see them; it just depends on 
who they are. 

Acting Chalrnuin (\>mmon.s. Are there certain individuals that you depend 
upon to get word to them? 

Mr. Ket:i.er. Well, no; I can’t say that there is. It depends entirely on who 
they are, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Do you ask the shift bosses to notify you of the 
men under their direction to come to see you? 

Mr. Kkixbb. No; I do not know that I have ever done that. Usually I 
will speak to a shift boas himself, and If I think he is favorably Inclined to an 
individual or the ticket I desire to help I will talk to him about It; if I 
think he is not, why, I don’t, naturally. The shift bosses of the Homestake 
Mining Co. h^e their own notions politically and have exercised them, and 
that Is demonstrntwl here constantly. We do not have an election- 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many shift bosses are there? 
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Mr. Kkllek. I should Judge about dO. TIutt Is Just a gueaa. 

Actiug Chairman Couuons. AImuiI how many ot them are you iieraonnily 
acquainted with? 

Mr. Kelleb. Oh, I suppose iiuif of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About 207 

Mr. Keujsb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cimlrman Commons. Aiui that 20 you wouiii consider your friends! 

Mr. KEi.i.rat. I shouid think so. 

Acting Cluiirman Commons. So that you could deix>nd upon about 20 of 
them to give these Invitations to- 

Mr. Kei.leb. Well, wiion 1 speak to a sidft boss I do not expect him to sim¬ 
ply sjieak to tlie men under him, not by any ineans; .some of our siilft ls)sses 
are some of our most inituentlal citizens liere. Tliey have friends all over tlie 
town In different walks of life, and if they can assist itolltlcally and are sup- 
pfised to do it I (?xiK‘cl them to do Just ns auy inan woulil do. Just as I wouUI 
do, use tlieir Intluence wlierc tliey can. Tlicy do not confine It to the men 
under them, and they do not tlirei.'t it to the men under tiiem. 

Acting Chairman (;'ommons. Arc all of the voters of this town of Ia.*ad able 
to read their ballots in KnglishV 

Mr. KKI.I.ER. No; I do not believe tliey all are. Trobahly a smalt percent¬ 
age can not: but I think it Is a small iiercentage. 

Acting (.Ihiiiruian Commons. About 10 per cent, would you say? 

Mr. KEL 1 .KR. I sliould not tliink over tliat. 

Acting Cltnlrinan (.Iommons. Then say there are 1,800 votes; you would say 
about 200? 

Mr. Kei.leb. Well, tliere would not be to excsied that at the outside, in my 
judgineut. In that amount I believe tliere is tisually a timidity or reticence 
ileveloiH;d on tlie part of tlie men wlio can not do that, to vote at nil. It seems 
to be a feidlng that they do not care to try it. I liave iiiitictHl tliat. 

Acting Chairman tioMMONs. In tills campaign did you talk with any of tliese 
tliat could not speak Kngllsli? 

Mr. Kei.leii. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And Instruct them as to the nietliod of voting? 

Mr. Ki-i.LKB. No, sir. It is bud enougli to liave to talk politics to a man 
who can understand you. I never trleil to talk it to a person wlio could not, 
eitlier with or wltliout an interpreter. 

And In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish to suggest, I don't think the 
chairman used tlie word in that aeu.se, but tlie word “ instruct ” was used. 
And I disclaim ever at any time instructing any of the men in the sense of 
trying to tell the man liow lie should vote If he is not so inclined. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Certainly; I didn't intend to use it. 

Mr. KEU.EU. Yes; I thouglit you meant to explain. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I niisu.sisl tlie word. What is tlie method of 
voting liere; do they have the Australhm system? 

Mr. Kelleb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliainiian Commons. Is It a machine vote? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Written? 

Mr. Kelleb. Written. Written mctliod. We have a ballot and the names 
of tlie candidates are printed upon the ballot, and the method of voting is by 
placing a cross in front of the name you desire to vote for. We have the or¬ 
dinary Australian regulations as to preserving the Integrity of the polling 
place. And in the 18 years that I have llvetl in Deadwood and Lead I have 
never known of a row or trouble or difficulty at a polling place of any descrip¬ 
tion whatever. I don't believe there is a more orderly set of elections held 
anywhere in the country than those held in this community In that period 
of time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, there never has been any investigation 
of ballot-box frauds or anything? 

Mr. Kklieb. No. sir; nor never a suggestion of any kind that ever I have heard 
of, except last fall—I think it was last fall—tliere were some statements In 
one of the eastern papers that the registration In Lead was entirely too large, 
that the vote wasn't here. But aside from that one time I have never known 
ot any suggestion of its being made. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. In case a man can't read English, under the law 
he has an interpreter? 

Mr. Kelleb. He has a right to an interpreter to explain it. 
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Acting Cluilnnun Commons. He can call for it? 

Mr. Kelleb. He can ask to liave the ballot explained to him, and he can, 
tinder our system, request either one of the three judges to mark his ballot for 
him—the Judge shall lie permltteil to go Into the booth with him. But I have not 
known of that being done even once. It is in the law, but I have never known 
of Its being exercised, that privilege. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And Is that the ground on which you base your 
Idea that there la reluctance on the part of the non-Knglish voter? 

Mr. Keli.ek. I think that is the reason. I think that Is on§ of the reasons. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the main reason? 

Mr. KEI.I.ER. We have had at times some very Immature or Inadequate voting. 
For Instance, frequently quite a number of the ballots will be found with just 
one cross on them, and that cross will be before some Interior and Insignificant 
otth'e that does not amount to anything and that nobody Is taking any Interest 
In, but this voter has happened to have known the person and wanted to vote 
for him with that cro.ss. ICvery election, even in the presidential elections, you 
will find any number of ballots that will be voted for just one little city ofilclnl, 
nobody else. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you name any other gentleman in the 
locality that are Interested ns you are In politics and that make an effort to 
secure voting according to their Ideas? 

Mr, Kelleb. Well, It Is pretty general. I think we are like every community. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who would be considered your principal man 
who believes with you ami works with you on such lines of politics? 

Mr. Kkli.ei(. Well, I should say that ordinarily I consider Mr. .T. W. Curran 
and Mr. It. H. Drlskol, cashier of the bank; 1*. A. Oushurst, the grocer man 
here; Mr. Koyce, who Is Mr. Irwin’s assistant; Jlr. Ernest May, who Is also In 
the grocery business here and has represented this county In the State senate 
for a number of years; and Mr. Howard, the mayor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. These gentlemen are generally Republicans? 

Mr. Kei.leu. Yes; they are all Republicans, I think. 

Acting Chairman Co.\i,uons. Were they all for Wilson at this last election? 

Mr. KE1.I.ER. Well. I don’t know as to that. I don’t really remember. I don’t 
think Oushurst was. I think Oushurst was—I am quite sure Oushurst was not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In your position ns attorney for the company, I 
supimse you wotild recognize, of course, that your wishes would go a very long 
way with employees. Is Mr. Grier acquainted with your political activities? 

Mr. Keuier. Well, only in a very general way. I talk political matters with 
Mr. Grier, and I usually fct'l that I have Mr. Grier’s sanction for whatever I do 
imlltlcally. He Is very active—although not always, because frequently Mr. 
Orler Is not here, and Mr. Grier does not take the Interest In politics that I do 
by any means. We don't agree on some matters politically. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you mind telling what you don’t agree on? 

Mr. Kei i.KR. Well, Mr. drier 1 have always thought was more Inclined to— 
well, to favor what some iK'ople cidl socialistic and some progressive Ideas than 
I am. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are a standpatter? 

Mr. Kei-i-kr. I am a standpatter, so-called, although I do not consider myself 
a hidebound standpatter, by any means. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you can change, I can see that. 

Mr. Kku.er. I think I have changed. I consider that a great many of the 
most progressive pieces of legislation that have been enacted both Federally 
and In the State have been wise legislation, and I favor them. Some of them 
I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When you changetl from the Republican Party In 
1912 to the Democratic Party In the election, did you discuss this matter with 
Mr. Grier? 

Mr. Keeler. I think Mr. Grier was away at the time. [Addressing Mr. 
Grier;] Weren’t you, Mr. Grier, In Canada? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Mr. Keller. I think Mr. Grier was In Canada, sick. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It was solely on your own conviction? 

Mr. Keixeb. Yes, sir; the Hoinestake Mining Co. had nothing to do with It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You think you could say definitely so far as 
the raining company repre8ente<l by. Mr. Grier Is concerned, that he leaves 
that matter entirely to you on your own Initiative to do as you please? 
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Mr. Kelu;r. Well. I would not want to nsauuie t<K> tiinoli nulhorltj’ In a 
matter of that kind. I should say that notwithstanding the awful and ex¬ 
traordinary suspicions and all that, I should say that the Homestake Mining 
Co. does not take a very great part in politics. I know we <Ion t take ns much 
part as a great many people would like to have us. There Is not an election 
held, neither primary nor general, that the cnndlilates. some of them, do not 
come and request us to take a part In and request me to, and I Invariably de¬ 
cline to do It. It Is not because we want to participate in those things. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson has a question. 

Mr. Kklleh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. The chairman askisl you in regard to these gentle¬ 
men that you named us your associates, going to the Democratic Party. He 
asked it In the national sense. Did any of those gentlemen Join with you In 
the State, hack the State Democratic nominee? 

Mr. Kei,t.eb. Well, sir. I (siuld not tell you. Mr. Commissioner, because I 
have simply talkwl to my friends, who are usually my political friends, too. 
But we don’t always agree, by a good deal. 

fionuidssloner Gakretson. Did the anmmncemcnt of the Republican candi¬ 
date in regard to the appointment of a tax commission have any effect on 
anybody’s change of political opinion In this territory? 

Mr. Keu.eb. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Commlsshmcr Gabkktson. He did appoint the commission, didn’t he? 

Mr. Kbi,i.er. The national t 

Mr. Gakretson. No; your own Gov. Byrne of this State. 

Mr. Kei.i.er. Yes; he appointed the commission. 

Commissioner Garretson. What did that commission do to valuathms in 
this locality? 

Mr. Keei-eb. They increased, the commission, as tills commission widl knows, 
they increased tiie assessisi valuation of the Homestake aliout tlouhle. 

Commissioner Garretson. That Is all, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. KEL1.ER. And I may say that we supported Gov. Byrne in this last pri¬ 
mary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any other statement you c.are to make? 

Mr. KEI.T.ER. Will the record take that? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any other statement yon care to moke? 

Mr. Keeler. Well, yes; If the chairman pleases. At the close of the testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Klrwan yestenlay, there was brought out by Mr. Commmlssloner 
Garretson the fact that In one of the Deadwood papers there was pending a 
notice, or citation as Mr. Commissioner called It, and Mr. Klrwan was askeil 
In regard to that. And upon leaving the stand, or Just before leaving the 
stand, suggested he thought there was something hack of the suit. Mr. Com¬ 
missioner Garretson evidently In the casual reading of the notice did not 
discover the name of any- 

Commissioner Garretson. Plaintiff. 

Mr, Kt:EEER (continuing). Plaintiff. And I have taken the trouble of 
looking that up, Mr. Commissioner. And I find In the notice that the plain¬ 
tiff’s name Is stated, but up in the top part of the title, which probably ob¬ 
scured It when you read It. 

Commissioner Garretson. Very likely; It was a Saturday Deadwootl paper. 

Mr. Kelirr. Yes, sir. I find It here In the Dally Telegram of Saturday. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am uncertain of the name of the paiier. 

Mr. Keltjs. Well, I found It by calling up Mr. Hodson, who represents Mr. 
Klrwan In this litigation. I didn’t know what It was. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the plaintiff’s name? 

Mr. Keeler. The plaintiff Is the Is-ad City Miners’ Union, plaintiff. 

Commissioner Garretson. W'ell, that Is— 

Mr. Keeler. Versus Charles- 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that Is Mr. Ryan, Is It not? 

Mr. Keeler. I presume It Is. But I may say that Mr. Commissioner Oar- 
retson In conversation with Mr. Klrwan and myself after the adjournment 
stated that he thought that Mr. Klrwan had In mind Mr. Ryan, and Mr. 
Klrwan had In mind the Homestake Mining Co. But I thought they had that 
In mind, that the Homestake Mining Co. was back of this, and for that reason 
I took the trouble of looking this title up. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You make that as a correction? 
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Mr. Kei.leb. I wish to make that as a correction. Ami I also desire to state, 
with the permission of the connnlsslou, that the llomestake Mining Co. has not 
and has never had either dlre<.‘tly or Indirectly or remotely any Interest even, 
or anything to do with this litigation from Its beginning to the present time. 
In fact, all I know of it Is what Mr. Uo<1.sou told me last night over the tele¬ 
phone when I called him up. 

Commissioner (i.tRiucTsoN. You might Just us well put the rest of this In the 
record: 

Imimsliattdy following that the witness askwl na> In regard to it, and I stated 
to him tiam that my Interpretation was that the witness, Mr. Klrwan, meant 
Mr. Ityaii. 

Mr. Kki.i.er. Exactly. 

flommlssloner (!.\ukktson. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kki.f.er. Exactly. 

Commissioner OARRErso.v. And the witness further stated to me what he has 
Just stated here, that the Homestake hud no connection therewith. And I 
said to him then that If they had I ha<l no doubt on earth they had a perfect 
alibi. Is that the exact language, Mr. Witness? 

Mr. Kki.i.er. Yes, sir; that Is the exact language. 

Commissioner Caruetson. That 1 used? 

Mr. Keeler. That you used. But I wish to make It so positive that I wish 
to remove any thought that we are trying to establish an alibi. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y'os. 

Mr. KEI.I.ER. I also wish to call attention to another mutter, and that Is 
the reference which was made to the pending—to the suit Instituted by the 
Homestake Mining Co. against the Lead City Miners’ Union, and to which 
reference was made under examination by Mr. Commissioner Garretson when 
Mr. Klrwan was upon the stand. Mr. Klrwan stated that In that suit the 
suit had been tiled and that the.v bad demandeil or llleil an answer or .some 
sort of paiier demanding that we set forth In detail the s[)eclflc Instances of 
coercion. I have examlneil my files In that case, and I find that the facts .iie 
these: 

The plaintiff, Homestake Mining Co., brought suit against the miners’ union 
for $10,000 damages, the suit being commenced in November, 1909; that In 
this complaint we alleged various acts; that Is, we alleged Intimidation and 
coercion, ns has been suggested. The defendant filed a demurrer to this com¬ 
plaint, the demurrer being upon the technical legal grounds ns follows; 
“ First, that said (xmiplalnt does not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action against derendnnt. Second, that said complaint does not state or 
show facts showing that the plalntllT Is entitled to any relief against this 
defendant. Third, that said complaint shows on its face that plaintiff has 
no cause of action against defendant. Fourth, that said complaint shows 
on Us face that this <•01111 has no Jurisdiction in the alleged cause of action. 
Signed, Robert C. Uoyce, Richanlson, and Hawkins, attorneys for plaintiff.” 

The demurrer, under the practli'O In the Federal court on common law ac¬ 
tions In this Slate, confesses the truth of the statements In the complaint 
but raises the sufficiency of the complaint us a matter of law. And I wish 
to state further that there Is not or never was fileii—neither tiled nor served 
any answer, any demand, or notice of any klml or description whatever asking, 
demanding, or riHiiiestlng the plaintiff to set forth the several and particular 
Instances of coercion, but the matter has rested In this condition from the 
time of filing the ilemurrer to the present time. 

I simply felt that the statement of Mr. Klrwan ought to be corrected In 
accordamx' with the record. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We are much obliged to you. 

Mr. Kei.leb. I ileslre at this time, though I really do not see the relevancy 
of this, but Inasmuch as It has been Injected In here and the commissioners 
seemed to think It had some bearing, I desire to file the complaint and the 
demurrer If the cxmmilssloners desire. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As an exldbit? 

Mr. Keller. Yes. 

(The paper so presi'nted was marked “ Keller Exhibit No. 1.” 

Said demurrer so presenteil was marked “ Keller Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Mr. Kelijcb. 1 was also requested by the commissioner, Mr. Garretson, I 
think, or perhaps Chairman Commons, to file a copy of the agreement under 
which certain ofthe titles were tlxeii. 

Commissioner garretson. I did not request that; It was Chairman Commons. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Tou may file that. 

(The paper so presented was niarktsi “ Keller Kxhiblt No, 3." 

Keller Exhibits Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were by direction of the commission, at 
the request of Mr. Keller that they bo returnetl, ta-dered copied Into the record 
and returned, and will appear at the close of this day's hearing.) 

Mr. Kku-EB. In looking over the papers, I did not lind a copy of the agree¬ 
ment, but I did find a deed executed pursuant to the agreement which enilaHlles 
the same terms. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would the agreement show any terms or lamal- 
tles that the deed did not show? 

Mr. Keller. No, sir; I think they are Identical, 

Acting Chairman Commons. So you think they are all emb(«lie<l In the deed? 

Mr, Keller. In the deed. There Is no provision for compensation In the detsi. 
In that connection I think In fairness to the situation here I ought to state, 
because It may be a little obscure In the record that all the property within 
Lead City Is owned or lield by the Homestake Mining tto. That Impression 
might have been conveyed by the trend of conversation that has taken place 
here. 

In this connection. If the commission Is pleased—I understood I was excuseti. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Yes; you are. 

Mr. Keller. In reference to this pemling suit, and the colloquy which took 
place over It, as I judge It, for the purpose of Indicating that there were no 
casr'S of coercion—I do not know tliat that Is material or relevant, but It seems 
to liave been tliought si>—In that connection I di'Sire to say we have presimt, so 
I understand, two men whom we would like to have the commission examine 
as to that very matter. (It course we cun furnish any number of acts of 
violence and coercion and everything else after the troulile began, and If tliat 
would Interest tlie coramUslon at all—we assume the commission is not Inter- 
esteti in that—hut w<“ have two witnesses here who can substantiate the state¬ 
ments In this complaint to the effect tliat coercion and very radical coercion 
was used as against them prior to the time of the trouble when the organization 
was in progress. We should like to lia\e the commission examine those two men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Neary. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. L. HEART. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Please give your name. 

Mr. Ne.ary. J. L. Neary, Lead City, .S. Dak. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your position with the Home.stake Min¬ 
ing Co.? 

Mr. Neary. Credit man. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or rather with the Ilearst Mercantile Co. 

Mr. Neary. With the Hearst Mercantile Co., I should say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you explain your duties and what your 
office procedure Is? 

Mr. Neary. In opening up new accounts, handling the credits, handling—part 
of the system of the Hearst Mercantile Co., passing on different accounts; that 
Is, the men that are employed by the c-ompany come to me to get an O. K. for 
what they need to go to work In the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is what, for example; what docs that 
cover? 

Mr. Neary. That covers what is necessary to start In, such as overalls, shoes, 
dinner pail, lamp, cap, underwear, everything that Ik practically necessary to 
start in. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then are the credits also for supplies, house¬ 
hold supplies? 

Mr. Neary. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Clothing? 

Mr. Neary. Clothing; yes, sir; groceries, furniture, hardware, and dry goods. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you secure yourself, secure the Hearst 
Mercantile (jo.? 

Mr. Neary. We take an order from the men for their check. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That check Is monthly? 

Mr. Neary, Monthly; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And Is that an order for the entire amount that 
they sign over to you? 

Mr. Neary. Yes. 
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Acting Chalfiuan Commons. Then what Is tlie next step? 

Mr. Neaby. On pay day, whatever pay day It Is, we take that check In the 
office and deduct the account am! pay him the difference. That Is, in a great 
many cases, of course, wliere peoi)Ie have been here for a few years and we are 
acquainted with them, we allow them to pay ns they please, practically, on their 
account—that l.s, we do not hold It all out. That Is, say a man owes an account 
of $60 or $70, his check may be $00, and he wants to draw $40 or $30 out of his 
check; he Is paid that amount. 

Acting Clmlrraan Commons. Do you pay the cash, the balance to the men? 

Mr. Ne.\ky. Well, there Is another gentleman, Mr. Fincher; we really handle 
the cash between us—that la, tvhen he Is out at meals I usually pay off and take 
iny chance when he Is out and he doe.s the same for me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is Mr. Fincher’s position? 

Mr. Neary. Sir. Fincher's position l.s cashier; he handles all the cash. 

Acting Chairman Co.M.MONa. Cashier for the Hearat Mercantile Co.? 

Mr. Neaby. For the Ilearst Mercantile Co. 

Acting Chairman Cojimons. Then who pays the men who do not trade at the 
ilearst Mercantile Co.? 

Mr. Neauy. They ore paid In the Ilomestake office. 

Acting Chairman CoM.%roNs. Who pays them? 

Mr. Neaby. Well, tlc'y have an office force there, four or five, that usually pay 
the men there when they come In. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They get their checks or cash—are they paid Ir. 
cash? 

Mr. Neaby. They are paid In checks on the First National Bank. 

Acting Chairman Commons. (In the bank in Lead? 

Mr. Neaby. In T.ead. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What man has charge of paying them? 

Mr. Neaby. Mr. Fogelsong Is chief of the clerks in the Homestake office. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is Mr. Fogelsong, is he an employee? 

Sir. Neaby. lie Is an employee of the Homestake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Is he the city commissioner? 

Mr. Neaby. No ; he Is his hrother. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He Is a brother of the city commissioner? 

Mr. Neaby. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So all of the employees of the company are either 
paid by you or by Mr. Fincher? 

Mr. Neaby. Mr. Fincher or myself or under the direction of Mr. Fogelsong. 
He has four or live assistants there. Of course, ns they come In It takes more 
than one man to wait on them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many accounts h.ave you? 

Mr. Neaby. We haw in the neighborhood of twelve or thirteen hundred ac¬ 
counts, men working for the Homestake Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What classes of employees? 

Mr. Neaby. What classes? 

Acting Chairman Co.MMONa. Yes; laborers, miners? 

Mr. Neaby. All classes of ctnployees—(hat l.s. men of all parts of the works, 
all departments. Then, of course, we extend credit to others that do not work 
for the Homestake Co. For instance, ailjoinlng camps and In the city here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of that class of accounts have you? 

Mr. Neaby. We perhaps have six or seven hundred, I should judge; I am not 
quite positive to say offliand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are conducte<l on the same nay, are they? 

Mr. Neaby. Well, of course, the older Inhabitants that have been here for 
years, their credit Is established, we know them, of course, and there Is nothing 
except to come In and pay their hill. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They do not sign their checks to you? 

Mr. Neaby. No; ordinarily. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What proportion of those thirteen hundred sign 
over their checks to you? 

Mr. Neaby. Well, I suptmse 60 per cent of the checks come Into the Hearst 
Mercantile office, but all those ore not orders. What I mean to say Is, there are 
a great many of the men employed who request us to cash their checks. 

Acting Chairman CkiMMONs. What would be the reason for that? 

Mr. Neaby. COTvenlence to a great many that come In, for instance, after the 
bank Is closed. * 
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Commlsstoner O’Conneix. You simply rash It for them? 

Mr. Neabt. Simply cash It for tliein. They get their raoaey and they do not 
linve to go to the bank. It Is a convenience In tlint way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie accounts accumulate for a month, then, os a 
rule? 

Mr. Neaby. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the general Idea? 

Mr. Neaby. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About what wo\ild you say would be the general 
average ruu of indebtedness at the end of a nioutUV Is there any way of la 
vestlgatliig that? That Is, what Is the balance iMild to the emidoyee at the 
end of the month? Take laborers Urst. 

Mr. Neauy. Well, of course, 1 do not know ns I could answer that directly— 
that is. to be positive—but there Is, perhaps. In the neighborhood of $100,01)0 
handled at the cashier's window every m<aith. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, tb.it Is jjald out'; 

Mr. Neaby. All business transactkms. 

Acting Chairman Commons, That would Indicate CSK) who are not employiH's? 

Mr. Neaby. That wotdd indicate that about; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Uo they run about the same as the employees? 

Mr. Neaby. The accounts'; 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Neaby. Well, not quite so heavy. Of course, pisqde of that character on 
the outside would iierhaps have their accimnts limited maybe to dry goods; 
another maybe might have clothing; another one might be groceries; so the 
accounts, of course, are scattcrcHl. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmon.s. All new emi)lo.vees come to you, then, to get the 
etjulitment'; 

Mr. Neaby. Yes, sir. Tliey have a slit) with the name, given to them by Jlr. 
Irwin, the emidoyment agent of the company; he presents that slip at the win¬ 
dow, and I give him an O. K. 8lii> In tnrn to the different departments for the 
supplies that he wants. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. SupiK)se an account during the mouth runs 
greater than the cheek'; 

.Mr. Neaby. Well, of course, wliere It Is noticed that it is extravagantly iised, 
of course, they arc cautioned ns to what they are earning and what they are 
buying; but a great many of the accounts run over tile check. That Is, In case 
a mun may be earning $iK) or $1(10 a month and his accuimt might run $115, 
$120, $125, or $120, there would he nothing said at all about that unless It 
was where It really showed signs of e.\travagamc. 

Acting Chairmau Commons. That Is, his credit must ho kept good? 

Mr. Neaby. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairmau Commons. 1 believe that Is all. Much oldlged to you, Mr. 
Neary. 

TESTIMONY OP MR. S. R. SMITH. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Smith, give your name. 

Mr. Smith. S. K. Smith. 

Acting Chairmau Commons. How long have you lived In I.ead? 

Mr. Smith. I have lived here something over 37 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What has been your business during that time? 

Mr. Smith. I have been in the mercantile business mostly, la the furniture 
end undertaking business. 

Acting Cheirmnn Commons. What is your busluess at the present time? 

Mr. Smith. At the present time I am out of business, ail with the exception 
of the piano business. 1 am getting out of business. I bad the undertaking 
business. A year ago, a couple of years ago, I closed out my furniture busi¬ 
ness, cleaning it up a year ago, and ou the Ist of this month I disposed of my 
undertaking business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other business have you had? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the piano business and all branches of the furniture busi¬ 
ness, and also the livery business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have been conncctal with the banking 
business? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I have been a stockholder and also a director In one of the 
banka. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What bank? 
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Mr. Smith. I was a stockholder In the First National Bank here at one time, 
also the First National Bank In Deadwooii, and In the Miners and Merchants’ 
Bank W'hen they ojiened here I was a stockholder there. At the present time I 
am not a stockholder In any. I was also on the board of directors of the Miners 
and Merchants’. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. You may state what were your reasons for going 
out of the furniture and undertaking business. 

Mr. Smith. Why, I went out of the business because It was becoming very 
much unprofitable. I used to make a success of the business and used to make 
money In It. Inlluence was brought to bear against my business to such an 
extent that I have closed It out. 

Acting Chiilriuan Commons. What Is the nature of the Influence that was 
brought to bear? 

Mr. Smith. It has luH'n strongly from the managers of the Homestake Min¬ 
ing Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On what gi-ound did they bring that to bear? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that Is what I have not been able to ascertain as the reason 
why. because during my residence In the city here I have always worked to aid 
the Homestake Mining Co. and Industry, being the only Industry that we have 
here In the city; but I have bei'n led to believe that possibly. In the first place, 
It was because I was electisl on the school hoard, and at that time the Home- 
stake Mining Co.- 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what time was your election to the school 
board ? 

Mr. Smith. That was about ISSH). 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, 2.'> years ago? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; about that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is a long time ago. 

Mr. Smith. Ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Anything more recent than that? 

Mr. Smith. I would like to make a little explanation on that If you will 
allow me to give it—the reason why I believe it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the company show hostility to you? When 
did .von first become aware of their hostility? 

Mr. Smith. Well, shortly after that I was on the school board. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may state what was the nature of that. 

Mr. SMrrii. It relutt“s to taxes. The company refused to pay the school tax, 
which was about $6,000. I had got very much Interested In the school work 
here, ns It had bi-en In very had condition. And we added the hlgh-school branch 
to the school and repaired the buildings and built a new schoolhouse down In 
Washington addition. And another point that we made was to employ our 
home teachers, girls that hn<l graduated from the normal school at Spearflsh, 
and- 

Commissioner O’Connkij.. Speak right out; you are big enough. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. I Insisted on the collection of the tax, and we compromised 
on half of It. They paid three thousand dollars Instead of six. And from 
that time on I have noticed that the managers were a little hostile. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next Instance of hostility? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I would like to finish this. If you will allow me to, when 
I got off from the school hoard, because there might be a little reason from that, 
people might think I had done something In the school district, and would 
like to clear it up now. If you will permit me to do so. 

My term was three years ns treasurer. And at the expiration of that Mr. 
N. W. Gregory was electeil. I did not run again. And after he was elected he 
failed to qualify, I presume because the bond was $10,000 and he did not care 
to give It. Then I was asked to remain on the board by the superintendent of 
schools, a woman. And finally, after her persuading me to do so, I consented 
until another election. 

But one day Mr. Ernest May, a business man here, came In with an appoint¬ 
ment to succeed me. I very gladly turned It over, turned over the hooks and 
money to him, and during the time that I was on the school board we purchased 
from the O. G. Tanner—who had been In the real estate business here—a min¬ 
ing claim, I think It was calleil the Corbett claim, which lays in the heart of 
the mining belt, and very close to the mills. We bought It for a very small 
sum for the reason that his son, about 12 or 14 years old, was obliged to be 
moved from lAm, and he exacted a very small amount for this mining claim 
that he might get a ranch to take him on In the valley. 
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We arranged for Mr. Tanner to get the Government patent title and deed 
It to the school district. 1 remember that 1 remarked to another member of 
the board ^hat that would bring us from thirty to forty thousand dollars some 
day, would build a schoolhouse. But after I had gone oft the school board, I 
was informed by Mr. Tanner that he had deedetl that to the Homestake Oo. 
under Instructions from the school board for $600. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the next Instance? 

Mr. Smith. Well, after I was In the Miners & Merchants Bank they aeemiHl 
to renew hustllUie.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was your attitude toward this organization 
of labor during the lockout? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I took the part with the Homestake, and workwl to assKst 
them in opening up the mines again In every way po.s.sible. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was your business largely with the omployi'cs? 

Mr. Smith. It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With the old employes? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With the new ones? 

Mr. Smith. Well, when the new ones came I didn’t get their business so 
much as I had with the ohl ones who had dealt with me tor many years. 

Acting Chatrmuu Commons. Then you account for the fulling off of your 
business, the Incoming of new employees? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I know that they were Influenced to work against ray 
business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And following that what other indications have 
you they were Influenced to trade elsewhere? 

Mr. Smith. Detectives In their employ knocking my business, men that didn't 
know ini>—I heard them In the hotel knocking iny business and saying, “Don't 
trade with that Smith over there.” 

Acting Chalrinan Commons. What other evidence? 

Mr. Smith. Well, for Instance, In the undertaking business, at the hospital 
they told me they had hwn Instructed to turn the business away from me by 
the several doctors. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other indications? 

Mr. Smith. Well, a good many in a business way. For instance, I was trying 
to sell luy barn down here to a party, and asked .$0,000 for it, and he was very 
much Interested In It. A few days later I heard their attorney told him to only 
offer me $4,000. The next time I saw him he made me that offer of $4,000. 
Those are only one of the great many Instances that have occurred In which 
they were Influenced. 

Now, let me give you another, if you will. I sold the building down here to 
the Elks Lodge for a home. It Is a large Ihree-story glass-front building. In 
erecting that I erected It myself, and I had my name put In the stone at the 
top. In selling this building I took over half of the bonds of the entire Issue, 
so that I owned over half of the building at that time, and a year ago last 
winter I was In California and when I returned I found my name was cut off 
of the stone. The man, the contractor that was working on the building, was an 
old friend of mine, and I asketl him about It, and he told me that he had cut 
It off because he had been urgeil so strongly by the attorney that has been on 
the stand here, by Mr. Neary, one of the wltnes-ses who was Just here In the 
chair, and others who are at the head of the Homestake Mining Co., until It 
bothered him to such an extent he cut the name off. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your patrons now, then, I take It, are not em¬ 
ployees of the Homestake Mining Co.? 

Mr. Smith. Well, not at the present time. I haven’t anything left except 
pianos, and I am going to haul them Into the country where I will get sway 
from the employees of the Homestake Co. to sell them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The general weight of your evidence will be to 
the proposition that the company, for some reason you are not familiar with, has 
directed trade away from you so that practically you have been compelleil to 
give up buslne,ss In tblS town? 

Mr. Smith. Why, yes, sir; I think If you would converse with anybody that 
they would be free to tell you that that Is the condition. It la general talk 
among a great many, and a great many of my friends have given me Informa¬ 
tion ttat I wouldn’t care to embarrass them by giving It, so that I am positive 
on that question. 
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CJounnIsstoner O’Conheix. Who did you dispose of your furniture and under¬ 
taking business to? 

Mr. Smith, The furniture business 1 closed out until I got the stock reduce<I 
and moved into a building in the next blocks and Just as soon as I got moveil I 
was burned out. 

ConunlSHioner O’Connell. Burned out? 

Mr, Smith. Burned out. In fact, the last load I took In about 5 o’clock In 
the evening, and at 12.20 tliat night the building was on fire, and I had to 
escni)e wltii iny wife and myself through the front window. I had to drop her 
onto the sidewalk, and In dropping her It broke a Joint In her backbone and I 
also was crippled in iny kn<»e by breaking the bottom of the ki»eecnp and all the 
llgamentH on the side of the knee*, and I have been crlppletl ever since. 

Commissioner OM’onnell. Were there any other furniture men or undertak¬ 
ing people in tiie city with whom a combination was entere<l Into by you to 
keep prices up In niiy way? 

Mr. Smith. No, .sir; I have never combined witli anyone to hold prices up. 
I liave to mention that some years ago we .started to organize a local under¬ 
takers’ union for the Black Hills, and at that time I imule an effort to reduce 
tlie pri<*e of embalming, and I took it up wlfli all the undertakers living in the 
IlllKs. and all but one favored cliarglng $;■)(> for embalming. That one was 
Mr. Hurn.s, at Rapid City, who wanted to make the price $25. I myself have 
made tlie (iflce much less than $50, with the exception of, po.sslbly, some few 
cases that I have to liave extra work on account of long shipments. 

(?onmdss|oiier 0 *C!onnell. Is lliere a merchants’ association in the city? 

Mr. Smith. Not to my knowleilge. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any form of board of trade? 

Mr. Smith. There Is a commercial dub. 

(%mmdssioiier O’Conneix. That Is a club? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

('ommlssloner ()’(.’onnell. That Is for amusement and social purposes? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; they are suppose<l to look after the business Interests of 
the city—the Lead City (%miinerclul IMub. 

Coinmlsaloiier OTVinnelu It is the .same as the hoard of trade or organiza¬ 
tion of the cominercljil men of the town for the interests of the town in the 
eoinmerdal worhl. Is tliat still In existence? 

Mr. Smith. We liave not an organization that .still exists. There is not any 
combination of tlie merchants at all ; it Is only a coniinercinl club. It is organ¬ 
ized such as most any other. 

Cominl-ssloner O’Connell, Do you own any real estate that you rent—^liouses 
that you rent? 

Mr. Saiith. Not now. I only own one building In the city, and that is a 
Imrn. 

Commissioner O’Connell. A barn? 

Mr. Smith. A livery barn; yes, sir. 

Acting Chnlnnan Commons. Since you liave mentioned your case, are there 
other business men, to your knowledge, who have been driven out In the same 
vay? 

ftir. Smith. Well, there are several wlio have quit business and gone away 
from here. 

Acting Chairinnn Commons. Are you familiar with the names of any that 
jou could cite that have had similar exiierleiices to yours? 

Mr. Smith. Not to the extreme my business has bi»en handleil, I don’t think. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is sufliclent. We are very much oblige<! 
to you. 

Is Mr. Lusler here? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. VICTOR A, ITTSIEB. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name. 

Mr. Lvsier. Victor A. Lusler. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your bu8lne.ss? 

Mr. Lusier. Cashier of the Miners & Merchants Savings Bank. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the capital stock of your bank? 

Mr. Lusieb, Twenty-three thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What are your deposits? 

Mr. Lusier, hUDdre<l and fifty thousand dollars. 

Acting Cbairman Commons. What class of business do you handle? 
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Mr. Lusieb. Just a general banking business. 

Acting Chairman Couuons. Is it a commereini business? 

Mr. Lusieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a savings account also? 

Mr. Lusieb. Savings ami commercial account. 

Acting Cliairnmn Commons. What is your savings account? 

Mr. Lusieb. One hnndreil ami four thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One hundred and four thousand dollars? 

Mr. Lusieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cimirmau Commons. And your other commercial accounts? 

Mr. Lusieb. We have what we call commercial nccount.s aliout .$30.(K)d, and 
about $l.">.dOO time certiflcates, or time deposits, ns yon might call them. 

Acting Chnirtimn Commons. How long has your bank been In existence? 

Mr. Lu.sieb. Since 1902. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Homestnke Mining Co. have deposits in 
your bank? 

Mr. Lusieb. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It does not do a checking business? 

Mr. Lu.siEa. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The savings accounts you incntiom'd. they con¬ 
sist of savings from the employees of the llomestake Mining Co ? 

Mr. Lusieb. Mostly; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of those accounts liave you? 

Mr. Lusieb. I don’t know. 

Acting Chtilrinan Commons. What is the average amount of tlie awounts? 

Mr. Lusieb. I wouhl not be prepareil to say that either. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you pay Interest on those? 

Mr. Lusieb. Four per cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your loans are all coinmerclal, are tliey? 

Mr. Lusieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The savings account, what are those loans for? 
Mr, Lusieb. Our loans total .$119,(100. 

Acting Chairmaii Commons. Are tliey for business? 

.Mr. Li .siER. For liusiness and otherwlije; for Instance, mortgage on homes 
and colloleral securities. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Wliat part would be on homes and securities? 
Mr. Lusieb. Well, we have about .$27.0()0 on real-estate securities. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. And the hiilance be loaned to business men? 

Mr. I-usiEB. No, sir; some investors and some otlierwise. I never tignred 
it up to see how much was coinmerclal anil how mncli was othcrwl.se. 

Acting Cliairmaii Commons. What are the other banks in town? 

Mr. Lusieb. The First National Bank. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. What is the capital stoi k? 

Mr. Lusieb. Fifty thousand dollars. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Is that the only other bank? 

Mr. Lusieb. Tliat is the only one. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the bank that has tlie business of the 
Homestake Co.? 

Mr. Lusieb. Y’es, sir. 

Acting Chnirmnn Commo.ns. Who is the cashier? 

Mr. Lusieb. Mr. Driscoll. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I tlilnk that is sufflclont. I am much obliged to 
you. 

Mr. Grier, will you kindly take the stand again? 

TEBTIMOKY OP ME. T. J. OEIEE—Eecalled. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Grier, you have heard some of these witnesses 
who have lieen produced here with reference to the policy of the company that 
you represent: are there any of these witnesses whose testimony you care to 
comment upon in any way? I will ask you individually—Bishop Busch—have 
you anything to say about the testimony which he gave? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, yes, sir; I would. Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just state in your own way briefly the main 
point that you have reference to in his testimony. 

Mr. Gbieb. I think what I have to say would properly come under the head 
of “ Remedy for industrial unrest.” 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you care to take up Individually 
any ot these witnesses’ testimony —for example, Mr. Smith’s testimony? 

Mr. Gbiee. Why, almost everything that Mr. Smith testltied to here Is new to 
me excepting the hostility he suggests came to him from the Homestake Mining 
Co., and on that score I urn perfectly free to say that I objected very strongly 
to Mr. Smith charging the unfortunate operatives of the Homestake Mining Co. 
who had occasion to cull for an embalmer to make a charge of $50 for embalm¬ 
ing, In view of the fact that the embalming fluid cost about 50 cents. I objected 
to any such charge us that as an outrage. I think It Is my duty to protect as 
far as 1 can the employees under my supervision against any such outrage, and 
I sci’ured a risluctlon from $50 to $10, which Is the charge to-day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For embalming? 

Mr. (JBiKU. Yes, sir. 

Acting Fhalrman Commons. And how did you proceed to secure that reduction? 
Mr. Obier. Well, I think wo asked the other undertaker In town, called his 
attention to the cost of the embalming fluid, and asked him why a fair charge— 
for instance, $10—could not be made, and he agreed to It. " Very well,” I said, 
“ I will recommend the trade to you.” 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was that true also of undertaking and coffins? 
Mr. Ukieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What had Mr. Smith been charging? 

Mr. Grier. Well, charging prices that I thought were outrageous; and I came 
Into the possession of, or came Into the knowledge of, the cost by reason of one 
of the undertakers here In town coming to me and offering me his business—to 
sell out to me. 1 told him I didn't want to buy it, but In the course of that Inter¬ 
view I learned what the actual cost for coffins and furnishings and the conduct 
of a funeral were, and, knowing what Mr. Smith’s charges were, 1 considered 
his charges as outrageous and disapproved of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any Idea of how much you reduced the 
coat? 

Mr. Grier. I wouldn’t undertake to say, excepting very materially. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the other case you apparently reduced It from 
$50 down to $10? 

Mr. (iBiER. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That w'ould cut off four-fifths? 

Mr. Grier. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you think the same? 

Mr. Grier. No; I should think 25 or 30 iier cent, perhaps. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It your general policy where you find that 
merchants are charging more than a fair price to take it up In this way? Have 
you tlone that In other Itistances? 

Mr. Grier. Well, generally; yes. As a matter of fact, the small stores of 
Lead city have fixed the prices, and that has been for 36 years; and Instead of 
the Hearst Mercantile Co. ilolng It, to a large extent it has followed, and when¬ 
ever the Hearst Mercantile Co. reduced prices on the staples, necessities of life, 
there was a bitter complaint from the other stores, and the question was asked, 
“Are you reducing the.se prices to such a low figure that you want to run us out 
of town?” 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that the store has cooperated with you In 
keeping down prices ami the cost ot living? 

Mr. Grier. 'The Hearst Mercantile Co.? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ye.s. 

Mr. Grier. You understand, Mr. Chairman, I am president of the corporation, 
the Hearst Mercantile Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, I .see. Yes. So that has—— 

Mr. Grier. Although I would like to say I am not a stockholder and have no 
interest In its profits. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. So that using the Mercantile Co. you have 
been able to keep down the prlcra that the merchants charge? 

Mr. Grier. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For all articles? 

Mr. Grier. There Isn’t any doubt of It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All right. Does the Hearst Mercantile Co. have 
any standard about the fair rate of Interest that they think they should earn on 
the stock? 

Mr. Grier. N*. 
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Acting Chairman Comuoks. What have been the (Itvidends on Umt company's 
slock? 

Mr. Gbier. Well, the Hearst Mercantile Co. has been quite a profitable busi¬ 
ness for 36 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what was the last dividend rate, for 10131 

Mr. Gbiisk. Well, that return Is made by Mr. Murrln to the Inconie-tax office. 
I forget what Is waa 

Acting Chairman Commons. You could give that to us, could you? 

Mr. Grier. I could; ye.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All right, we will call for It. And the capitaliza¬ 
tion and Inventory? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We could get that? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I should like to on this question of the underly¬ 
ing causes that you bring up, I should like to for my iiersonal use, not as 
stating any of the ideas of my colleagues, to state to you what seems to me 
to he our purpose and line of suggestions which from my 8taiid|H>lnt would 
be of use in the work that we have to do. 

As I stated at the beginning, we are reiiulrod by Congress to Investigate the 
underlying causes of Industrial unrest and to make recommendations of legis¬ 
lation to Congress, and naturally to States; If we find unrest, what are Its 
causes, and what legislation or what recommendation we should make. 

Now, I mlglit state what seems to me the summing ui) of this tesliinnoy, the 
way it strikes me In iny own iwint of view, not representing either the em¬ 
ployer or the employee, but simply as a looker-on, you might say—that you have 
here the most remarkable business organization that I have cona* across in the 
country. 

You have developed welfare features which are beyond anything that I know 
of, and are given with a liberal hand. You have a high scale of wages and 
reasonable hours, very fair houns. 'Phere has been evidently great progress 
made in taking care of employees and In the hospital service, and you have 
taken care of the cost of living, have kept that down beyond what employees In 
other coimnunitles have been forced to pay. 

You have practically been able by your great strength here ns a huge cor¬ 
poration, dominating the whole community, and looking out for the welfare 
of your employees, to bring In a desirable class of citizen. It seems also that 
you are Influential in pollt.'cs, that you secure a goml class of officials, and that 
you secure the enforcement of law and the reiluction of Immorality. 

It seems also that you make an effort to build up the religious life of the 
community, and that your isilicy Is broad ami liberal In all respects. 

I take It also that this imlicy deiiends solely upon you personally. Such In¬ 
quiry as I have made of you would Indicate that In all cases the stockholders 
leave all of those matters to you personally, and that this broad policy has been 
carried out by you on your own Initiative, and that yon have felt that it was 
necessary for the giswl of the community, the securing of a fine class of labor 
here, that you undoubteilly have done, that you should hold the reins pretty 
tight on this community. 

Now, the question that comes up in my mind In summing up our work and 
the recommendations which we should make to Congress—and this la the sug¬ 
gestion I would like to have from you: Would you recommend or advise or sug¬ 
gest that we should recommend to Congress that this method that you have here 
would be the best solution In this country of Industrial unrest, that we should 
advocate or recommend to Congress the encouragement of huge cori«>rntlons 
that dominate the locality and can control all of the Interests that can put 
a business man out of business If he does not live up to the best Interests of 
the community, that can through its attorney Influence the politics—^possibly 
dominate the iiolltics of the locality, that through Its contributions could en¬ 
courage and keep up the religious life, the etlucutlonal life of the community. 

You have hud experience here 36 years. Up to four or five years ago you had 
to divide your power with an organization of labor, so that you are in a position 
to make a fair comparison. In all of the reports that are made here, and all of 
the talk that I hear about town—indicates that you have wielded your power 
with the greatest fairness and with the confidence of the community and with 
the Idea of building up a good community. 

What I hear In the matter of investment is, however, that It Is felt that this 
is all a one-man proposition; that here Is a man that we can all depend upon 
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us long as he lives ami Is active in cuntrulliog the affairs of the community. 
The only uncertainty that 1 find in this community consists In the questioning 
of what will happen after you have been compelled to lay down your reins of 
power and some successor has come In to take your place. 

Consequently I find that feeling amongst business men that they should keep 
their proi)erty In movable form so that they could get out If anything should 
happen, owing to these titles and the great power of the company In dominat¬ 
ing them. 

Now, taking the whole view, the situation prior to this lockout—for I take it 
that from that point Is where you crushed out all opposition, not only labor 
o|>|>osltlon hut all business op|>osition. In so far ns you cared to do It. You have 
hud that previous experience, and now you have this exintrience, and we cer¬ 
tainly can make n finding, us I see It, that this Is a model community; that It 
Is ahead of any mining community, certainly, that 1 have any knowledge of. 
And what we must do Is to make a recommendation which will look to the 
fiiture as to whether as to a taanmnent policy in lids country we should recom¬ 
mend to Congress and the States that this form of Industrial solution—or 
solution of Industrial unrest—should he the one which we tliink on the basis of 
what we have found here would be the proper and lasting solution for the 
country as a whole. 

1 don’t know as I have expressed all of my ideas on the suWect. Much of It 
comes from the evidence which I got here. Some of It comes from my talks 
around with business men, urotind in this town. 

I find that It Is almost Impossible to get a business man to come forward 
and tell us on the stand things which he tells me privately. And consequently 
It Is made up partly of formal evidence which I have found here, partly of my 
I)ersonnl Inquiry. It may be that I am not giving all of the facts accurately. 

I should like to tuive you state just your judgment upon my summing up of 
tile situation, and then for recommendations what you would suggest that we 
shoidd recommend In our report to Congress. 

If that is satisfactory to you, and tliat seems the proi>er way, you might taka 
that matter up in your own way, Mr. (trier. 

Commissioner I.knnon. I wouhl like to have inserted In the record that the 
expressions given by Prof. Commons are by Prof. Commons individually as a 
commissioner, and are not I'olh'ctive for the board of commissioners present. 
Now, I am not saying that we dissent from it or that we are in accord with It. 
1 am simply stating tliat It is his statement. 

Acting Chairman (.'ommons. Well, I might say on that point- 

Commissioner 0'Con.nf.i.i.. Well, for all the commissioners that would go, lie- 
cause there are some things stated I would not agree with uniler any circum¬ 
stances. 

Acting 'Chnlrmnn Commons. Well, I will make It a little stronger, Mr. Crier. 

As 1 see the situation between you and this union here. It was simply a strug¬ 
gle for power. Witnesses on the part of the commission showed, and evldenire 
that you brought forth showed, that they expcxted to dominate this community 
through the closed shop and through their strength ns a union; that they did 
not have a laillcy of agrwirig and negotiating and taking up matters with you. 
(In the other hand, that you also accepted the challenge on that Issue and It was 
simply a struggle for power between the two organizations. 

And my notion of that is that In the long run a corporation of this kind will 
always be able to destroy the organization of labor ; that Is, when It comes dowm 
to a fight of this kind, that the big corporation will have the smaller—will have 
the labor orgiinlzatiuns at a disadvantage, and can put them out of business. 
Now, that would be my comment tiiion the situation ns regards the merits of 
the labor cause which these men representeil. At the same time It seems to me 
from evidence that the conditions—tills eight-hour system was brought about 
very largely by the fact that there was this strong organization of labor in 
1906 and 1907, and that It was a useful thing at that time. It may not have 
been at other times when it attempted these coercive methods. Now, that Is a 
part of the way It appeals to me Individually. 

I am perfectly pleased to have the safeguard put In here that I am not speak¬ 
ing for anybody else. Unfortunately the employers who should be present here 
are tied up by business obligations at the present time. And If you could con¬ 
tinue on that basis I think we would not Interrupt you again. 

Commissioner Lennon. I must add a word to the record, and only a word: 

While It Iss^rue that as an Individual I was appointed because of my ex¬ 
perience In the labor movement, 1 am serving on this commission as an Amerl- 
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cao citizen; and as the evidence shows and as my conscience dictates my liml- 
Ings will be on this, as well as all others. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you anything to say, Mr. O’Connell? 
Commissioner O’Connkli.. Only that I haven’t the slightest objection to the 
chairman’s statement to the witness. 

Commissioner Lennon. Neither have I. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.l. It Is quite purely his own statement, and \vltho\it 
consultation with the rest of us. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson, have you anything to say? 
Commissioner Gabketson. Nothing except that the chairman Is siteaklng for 
the Chair. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Grier, you see the situation. Are you willing 
to continue? 

Mr. Gbieb. I would like to subscribe to everything that the chairman of the 
commission has said, even though It does possibly flatter me. I would like also 
to have the views appear In the record of a gentleman who has given the sub¬ 
ject of remedy for Industrial unrest much study and who a year and a half ago 
proposed to me a plan to ameliorate the conditions of workingmen, which, 
although I expressed disapiiroval of at the time, I should like to submit at 
this hearing so that this commission may have at Its leisure an opportunity to 
study the plan and give .such consideration to It us It deems advisable. 

The plan submitted by the gentleman contemplated the organization of a 
society in Lend with objects set forth In the following article [reading]; 

“ The object of this society shall be the protection and the development of 
the moral and material Interests of Its members. It Is to occupy lts(>lf with 
the amelioration of the economic conditions of the workingmen within the 
limits of Its jurisdiction by encouraging as fur as possible a mutual fellowship, 
both religious and national, by favoring the creation of cooperative stores and 
credit a.ssoclatlons, as also by the establishment of a bureau of employment 
which will guarantee the honest workingman against deceit and assure the 
employer honest and competent work, a popular savings bank, professional 
circles, and finally special schools where the young who have pus.sed through 
a course In the model or commercial schools already established can acquire 
before entering upon their apprenticeship the technical knowleilge Indisismsable 
in the exercise of their profession—In organizing. In a word, the work on the 
principles of justice, equity, and charity In conformity with the laws of the 
church, notably to those given by I’ope Ias) and Tope Plus X. The guild is 
Catholic In Us essence." 

Acting Chairman Commons. I didn’t get that word. 

Mr. Gbieb. Guild. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, the guild; yes. . ^ , 

Mr Gbieb. “It prefaces the entire doctrine of the church and endeavors to 
be inspired above all In all lls actions for the solution of economic and wicinl 
problems of Its members by the Infallible teachings of the Chair of St. Peter, 
of which the bishops in union with the Poiie and particularly the ordinary of 
the diocese are the authorized Interpreters. This guild Is not In any way or In 
any form a political or municipal association. Interesting Itself as It dws In 
the social and economic questions of the hour. It avoids all appearanw of dis¬ 
cussion In its meetings and reunions of a political and municipal character, 
leaving to Its members an entire liberty to use their rights ns citizens In follow¬ 
ing their own convictions." , „ * 

Gentlemen of the commission, our experiences here following the lockimt, 
so called, by the Homestake Mining Co. on the 24th day of November. 1909, 
would suggest the possibility of conducting the operations of a great Industry 
with perfect fairness and human treatment to all of Its operating fo^ without 
the Interference of a federation. And In thinking deeply of the matter I have 
wondered whether or not It would be an Improvement on present cond th.ns If 
the relationship between capital and labor might not well be conducteil by the 
employer. Incorporated or unincorporated, with the employee, organized or 

" I Snk tliat the rolling stone—and there are such In all Industries amongst 
the operating staff or the employees—who has no Interest In any person, pla^. 
or thing OT Mrth, who has no Intention of staying In any place for any further 
length of time than to accumulate enough to buy a ticket m some other 
I think that such a person Is the first to become dissatisfied with the conditions 
surrounding his work no matter how good th^ conditions may ^f^at If 
he feels that there Is a federation treasury behind any trouble that he Is able 

38819’—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-40 
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to precipitate that he Is more apt to make the effort to precipitate the trouble 
than he would be If he had only his local organization behind him. 

And, therefore, I say I have wondered whether or not conditions would be 
Improved If the federation, both of employees and the federation of Industries, ’ 
were abolished, and lot each Industry deal directly with Its employees, whether 
they are organized or whether they are unorganized. 

I do not wish to be understood as voicing denial of the right to any body of 
men to organize. They have just as much right to organize as capital has. 
But 1 think It would be well, at least worthy of a trial. If both the employee 
and the employer were compelled to organize under a law, and if that law Is 
not now In existence enact It, putting Just as much responsibility and penalty 
on the shoulders of the organizer or the employee as Is placed upon the shoulders 
of the employer. 

I think It Is very wrong that a scale of wages should be made by a federation, 
and that that scale should be made to apply at all of the locals In the Juris¬ 
diction of the federation. I think that each property should be allowed to make 
Its own scale of wages and agreement witli its employees, because there are no 
two Industries In the world, even though they are In the same district, where 
the operating conditions are Identical, where the work cun be made Identical, 
and all of the conditions surrounding the work Identical. 

That Is why I am suggesting that the federation should not establish a scale 
to apply all through Its Jurisdiction as Is too often the case. One mine might 
make a handsome profit at a scale of wages adopted by the federation, and 
that scale might absolutely prohibit the development of contiguous property. 
The result would be that there would be a tot of Idle men In the district. 

And Is It not better for a man to remain Idle, walk the streets, or do any¬ 
thing else that he might do—and we know that Idle hands find mischief to do— 
rather than take a dollar a day less, or a quarter a day less, or 75 cents a day 
less, or a dollar a day less for the time being, so that the property might be 
proven. Its worth become known. Its ability to raise Its scale to the standard? 
Or Is It better for these men to walk the slretds In Idleness? 

The federation makes a 8<‘ale that applies all over, wholly regardless of the 
conditions or the Intrinsic worth of a property, not only in various places but 
In the same district. I don’t think that Is a wise thing to prevail. Now, 
whether or not my suggestion would work out beneficial to all, I don’t know. 
But It has occurred to me that In view of our experience here for the last four 
years that It might be well to try It. 

I don’t hesitate one moment to say that there never would have been any 
trouble here had It not been for the Interference of the Western Federation of 
Miners. We were able always to settle In five minutes whatever little differ¬ 
ences came up between the employees of the Homestake Mining Co. and the 
company as long ns the local organization was In existence—for thirty-two or 
three or four years. 

■Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Grier, that deals with your question. Would 
you give your Idea on the Sunday work question? Now, what Is the proper solu¬ 
tion of that? I take It. as shown by the evidence, practically all the men that 
are working work practically all of the Sundays. When they take a vacation, 
it Is a vacation, not a Sunday off. A))parently, the company has power to en¬ 
force that rule. And on the other hand It Is based on the selfishness of the 
men. Apparently, then, the company Is at the mercy of the men In that case; 
the men are selfish and want the money and it would require legislation to bring 
both of them—that legislation would naturally be uniform for all the country. 

Would you think that we should recommend national or State legislation 
requiring one day In seven to be enforced, that would permit of continuous op¬ 
eration, but might not give every man a Sunday, but would gravitate toward 
a Sunday, and at the same time which would require probably a larger force 
of men, say probably 15 per cent of men. 

Would you say that a guild of this kind that you suggest could accomplish 
that object without legislation, and should we recommend legislation to deal 
with this situation and similar cases In other places? 

Mr. Gbieb. There Is a decided disposition on the part of the operating force 
of the Homestake Mining Co. to ask for a lay off at times when it suits them 
best. There was manifested decided opposition to the Issuance of a compulsory 
order laying off the men on Sunday. 

So far as church attendance Is concerned, there Is no reason why the operat¬ 
ing force of the Homestake Mining Co. can’t attend a religious service once 
every Sunday If they want to. 
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Acting Cbatrnian Commons. The figures show that they don't. 

Mr. Gbiek. That they don’t want to, that Is the reason. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tes; that they are working on Sunday regularly. 

Mr. Gbieb. Well- 

Commissioner O’Connell. The figures don’t show that. 

Mr. Gbieb. The day shift gets oft at 4.30. Is there anything to prevent that 
shift from attending evening service'; 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take It, then- 

Commlsstoner O’Connell. But there are some i>eoi)lo who do not feel they 
are attending the proper Sunday service when they attend the evening service. 
That Is not their full requirement. That Is not the fulllllment of their church 
obligation. 

Mr. Gbieb. Why couldn’t the service be made to accommodate the men? 

Commissioner O’Connell. At what time? 

Mr. Gbieb. Five o’clock. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand It, there were arrangements made 
here to commence church as early as 4 or 5 In the morning. 

Mr. Grier. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Five, or six, or seven o’clock. 

Mr. Grier. Hut why dnln’t they make arrangements to attend service at S 
o’clock when both shifts were off? 

Cotnmissloner O’Connell. I don’t know. 

Mr. Grier. And the chances are that the attendance would be an overflow 
congregation. 

Comnil.ssloner O’Connell. Those who appear before us say that they falleil 
in getting the attendance at those hours. 

Mr. Gbieb. Why? The men were off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men have got calloused to their duties, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Gbieb. Is there anything to jirevent a man going to morning service 
at 5 o’clock when he gets off at 4 or 4.30? 

Commissioner O’Connell I imagine that a man’s physical condition would 
urge him to go home and go to bed after working until 4 o’clock In the morning. 

Mr. Gbieb. Is there anything, then, that would prevent that man attending 
service at 6 o’clock In the afternoon? 

Ooimnlssioner O’Connell. No : I say again that service would not fulfill the 
man’s church requirements, possibly. There are certain requirements, at least 
I believe so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think, Mr. Grier, that your Idea Is this: That 
we should not recommend legislation on Sunday work? 

Mr. Grier. That Is my Idea, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In various Industries. 

Mr. Gbieb. Now, I would like to suggest this to the commission: Twenty-five 
years ago when the operating force of the Homestake mine laid off for a 
number of Sundays to attend baseball games on Sunday afternoon. It was sug- 
gesteii that If they could do It then, why not now. I can tell you why. That 
was in the early <lay of the mine when the development had not gone very fur. 
I can best Illustrate the condition of the Homi>stuke mine to-day, I think, by 
likening it to a honeycomb or a big sponge. Do you gentlemen realize that 
there are 70 miles of tunnels, cros,scuts, drifts, winzes, and so forth, under¬ 
ground? Do you realize that carload after carloail la dumped down, 4,000 cars 
a day Into a winze that goes to the next level, and that It Is continually 
wearing and wearing the sides of these oismlngs, and If you wear away the 
wall around the holes or Interstices In a sponge or honeycomb, you break It 
away, and If you break many of them away what occurs? A collapse. Do you 
realize that the wear is not a hundreilth part us much on these walls If they are 
kept continually full and you dump your cur Into It, It drops on the ore and not 
on the wall, so the continuous operation- 

Acting Chairman Commons. The suggestion that I make would permit of 
continuous operation. 

IVlP OXLIEB sip 

Acting Chairman Commons. It would simply lie a rule, not Sunday. Sunday 
would not be named In the law, but It would be required that each employee 
should have 1 day In 7, or 3&—a set number of consecutive hours, that those 
should be arranged by the management In such a way us they chose, putting 
them at different points, and It might put some minimum number of Sundays, 
say, 16 out of the 62 days that a man la off during the 1 day In 7, would be on 
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n Sunday. I am speaking now of the form of legislation which Is being adopted 
In foreign countries and In the State of New York, and wlflch permits con¬ 
tinuous operation but requires 1 day off, so that kind of legislation would be a 
complete answer to what you have just now stated. It would not be Sunday 
observance strictly, but It would be 1 day In 7, and along with continuous 
operation of the mine. 

Mr. (JarEB. I do not know that there could be any serious objection to 1 day 
out of 7. I merely spoke as I did to call attention to the suggestion that was 
made that the company could just as well do It now as they did 25 years ago. 

Acting C^halriuun Commons. Granting that your answer to that la correct, 
then you still feel we should not recommend legislation of one day In seven, 
roughly In the form In which I have stated. Would you still say that that kind 
of legislation we should not recommend? 

Mr. OaiKK. I think I would. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You would recommend one day In seven? 

Mr. Gbiek. No, sir; I think I would recommend leaving the mutter open to 
each State to work out ns It does now. 

Acting Cluiirmnn Commons. We have authority to recommend legislation to 
the States. Shall we recommend to the States that they adopt a uniform sys¬ 
tem of one day In seven? 

Mr. Gbusb. Well, I don’t want to suggest to the commission action of that 
kind. I would like to add to what I said a moment ago. If you will pardon 
me, that In wearing away these walls you are weakening the physique of the 
mines. 

.Acting Chairman Commons. What you say now does not affect my proposi¬ 
tion at all, because I am perfectly willing to concede you should have con¬ 
tinuous operation of the mines. The only question Is consistently with con¬ 
sistent operation of the mine, shall we legislate so as to give one day In seven 
to the employees? 

Mr. Gbikb. Well, it you will odd, to as many as Is possible to lay off. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you would apply that uniformly to all men. 
The company would have to then llx their shifts and change their shifts in such 
way that each man would have his proper term when he would get his seventh 
day off. That would be a minimum of 52 days a year. 

Mr. Okieb. I know exactly what you mean, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any reason, in your mind, except the 
greater profits of the company, that would stand in the way of our recommend¬ 
ing that kind of legislation to the State of North Dakota? 

Mr. Gbieb. South Dakota. 

Acting Chairman Commons. South Dakota. 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, if the [teople want It 1 suppose they ought to have It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what objection would you raise to the people 
when they propose to do It? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, 1 think we would try and meet the situation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you see no objection? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, I would not say I don’t see any; but- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hut put It a little different: Taking Into account 
the public isdley as well as the profits of the corporation, do you think that we 
might reasonably recommend that kind of legislation? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I want to ask you a little further about this guild 
system you propose. 

Mr. Gbieb. Why, Mr. Chairman, don’t misunderstand me; that is not my propo¬ 
sition. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is mine; I asketl you what you thought about It. 
Mr. Gbieb. That was proposed to me, and I disapproved It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh; this guild system? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, If that Is true. It Is the wish of the com¬ 
mission you should go on and make any other statements you desire with ref¬ 
erence to the general proposition, the facts us I have stated them here, and the 
recommendations. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would like you to take Into consideration this 
proposition, as the chairman. In the statement made to you when you first took 
the stand, stated the conditions, and so on, he found here, I would like to have 
you express wur opinion as to what would be the result to this community if a 
dishonest, extremely unfair man, an unjust man was occupying your position. 
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I suppose you expect to Ole some time like the rest of us. Suppt>se a man of the 
type that we hear of conducting Tammany’s affairs in New York—that is, seis¬ 
ing from everybody revenue, taxing for every conceivable, imaginable thing, 
selling vice In the community—what would become of this community under 
circumstances of that kind? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, first let me thank you for the compliment; hut If the type 
of man you sugge.st slnuld take the reins from me he would probably make some 
changes; I don’t know But It seems to me that bridge might be crossed when 
It is reached. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That would be too late. 

Mr. Gbieb. I have a weak heart muscle, and am liable to go any time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is liable to overtake us all at any time. 

Coninilssioner G.vbbetson. Then we will have to be careful not to excite you. 

Mr. Gbier. I have to go away from here every yiair bn- three months to a sea- 
level allltude. But the suggestion you make has bt'en made time and again, and, 
as I say, some changes would probably he made; my isilicies might not be ap¬ 
proved by my successor; but do you think It Is necessary to provide for that 
now ? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Would you be willing to uilvoeate to this commis¬ 
sion that it shouhl reeomtnend to Congress the enactment of laws that would 
foster, (S)ntinont wide, the creation of communities like this, ruled as this one Is 
in the summing up giwui hy the chairman from his standpoint ruletl; a despot¬ 
ism, benevolent though it may be, hut which by changes In the saddle might 
become malevolent ? 

Mr. Gbieb. I plead guilty to the charge of benevolence in a high degree, hut 
not the charge of despotism. 

Commissioner Gafbetson. I merely (pioted one man’s conclusion. 

Mr. GiiiEB. I think you are as capable of Judging tlie conditions that prevail 
In this town as well as I am, with the Information you have, and you are as 
capable of saying what the result would be if these conditions prevulleil all 
over the world. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. It w'asn’t the question of what I thought. I 
asked If you wore willing to advocate to the commission- 

Mr. Gbieb. If they are the best In the world, why not ? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Do you hold that they are? 

Mr. Gbieb. 1 won’t say they are the best In the world, lint I think they are 
as good as there are In the world. 

Commissioner Gabketso.n. Anotlicr question I would like to ask. It seems 
from your testimony that the main fault you found with the obtrusion or In¬ 
trusion of the Western Federation of Minors was that the wages should be 
fixed locally according to the conditions there existing; Is that correct? 

Mr. Gbier. I said the wages ought to be flxeil locally ami not by the federa¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Where Is the price of that which la paid as wage 
fixed, locally? Where Is the vuliie of gold determined? Because wage Is paid 
In gold or Its equivalent is It fixed locally, or Is It fixed In one exchange for the 
world—the purchasing power of It? 

Mr. Gbier. Well, 1 don’t fix it. 

Commissioner Gabretson. No; nor It Is not fixed In “I..ed,” Is it? 

Mr. Gbieb. “ I-eed," not “ LikI.” 

Commissioner Gabretson. “I,ee«l.” I will make It “Deed.” Gold and lead 
probably don’t go well together, 

Mr. Gbier. No ; It la not ftxeil In lAiad. 

Commissioner Garbetson. No. Tben why should the price of that which It 
buys be fixed In I>ead? . „ ^ , 

Mr. Gbieb. 1 think I gave what ought to be a sufllclent answer to that when 
I said that the conditions surrounding—that there were no two properties 
around which the conditions were Identical. 

Commissioner Gabretson. But there are no two properties In which so much 
time and labor from a man Is not worth so much money. If the labor ami time 
that he gives Is equivalent. Where Is the price of wheat fixed; Is It fixed 
locally? 

Mr. Gbieb. I do not fix It , . 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It has been fixed In London for the past 25 or SO 
years, hasn’t U, and for a large portion of the world for three centuries? Isn t 
that ordinarily the accepted fact that that la where It has been fixed—the Lon¬ 
don wheat market? 
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Mr. Qbiek. I suppose so. 

Comiulssloncr Gabretson. Where are freight rates flxeil, locally or centrally? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think the Interstate Commerce Commission is fixing them now. 

Commissioner Gabretson. But they don't fix tliem iiere In Ijead, do they? • 
They fix them for half a continent or for a whole one, as the case may be. 
Why should not the men that transport that freight have a-universal wage 
rate? Do you really believe that your point locally as to fixing the wage Is a 
consistent one? 

Mr. Gb]EB. 1 do. 

Commissioner Gabbbtson. When confronted with the other? 

Mr. Ghieu. Ves. 

Commissioner Gabretson. When capital fixes every commodity that it deals 
In universally, then wage should be fixed locally? Is that a prejudice or an 
argument ? 

Mr. Gbieb. Whichever you choose to call It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Grier, did you complete the point? 

Commissioner Lennon. I did not want to ask any questions, but I want to 
say to Mr. Grier Unit I shall study the talk that he has made ns I have studletl 
none that have been made before the commission. There are some Ideas In It 
that I am not really a green hand at in this business. I do not care to ask any 
questions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Mr. Grier, what are the retail prices of coal In 
Lead, I would like to know-; anthracite coal, for Instance? 

Mr. Gbieb. I don’t think there is a ton of anthracite used in Lend. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is all bituminous? Does the bituminous coal 
come from Colorado—the soft coal? 

Mr. Grier. The coal that Is used here for domestic purposes comes mainly 
from Wyoming, 

Commissioner O’Connell. What does soft coal sell for? Is there some one 
here who has that Information? 

Mr. OiiiEB. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the retail price of coal In Lend? 

Mr. Murbin. The price of .soft coal, delivered from northern Wyoming, Is $C 
per ton delivered In Lend City. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Six dollars? 

Mr. Murbin. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I understand there Is no anthracite used by 
you at all? 

Mr. Murbin. No; very little. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Very little. Does any come in? 

Mr. Mubrin. Yes: we ship probably one car annually only. 

Commissioner O’Conneij.. And what does anthracite retail at? 

Mr. Mubrin. Seventeen ilollars to the ton. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Seventeen dollars? 

Mr. Murbin. Pennsylvania anthracite. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don’t hlame them for not using anthracite. 

Mr. Mubrin. The principal part of that price Is consumeil in the freight. 

Commissioner O’Con.nell. Oh, umlonbtedly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Grier, 1 wonder If you really got the situa¬ 
tion from our standpoint—from my standpoint—In answer to some of the ques¬ 
tions that were briaight up, granting that we should not try and cross the 
bridge before we reach It, In your particular case. 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not to he too personal or Invidious, we might 
say complimentary; but ns a matter of fact. Is the control of this company’s 
interest here left practically by the stockholders to your direction? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you submit to them for their approval? 
What class of que.stlons or policy do you submit to them, stockholders or 
directors, for their approval? 

Mr. Gbieb. I do not believe that I submit anything to them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, you consider that situation seems to be 
that they simply have confidence in you and leave It all to you and refer every¬ 
body to you. Ordinarily we find that a man In your position would be com- 
pensateil according to the profits of the business; that Is, would have some 
share of stog^. Would you be willing to say why It Is that difference Is made 
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In this case? Perhaps that has some important bearing on the general situa¬ 
tion, that you are not a stockliolder In any of these companies. 

Mr. Gbieb. I am not a stockholder In the Homestake Mining Co. and never 
was. I have always thought that having no shares of stuck In the company 
that I was in a stronger position. It Is well known that oftentimes a super¬ 
intendent who Is a stockholder, and speculating In the stock of the company 
whose operations he sui)ervlses, takes advantage of his position to mine and 
mill the richest ore in the mine for the puriK)st> of advancing the price of the 
stock so that he might sell It; that after he has sold out he then conimen<’t>s 
to mine and mill the lowest grade of ore so that the stock may fall and he 
buy It buck; that goes on continuously. I have felt that my duty was to the 
owners of the prop<!rty to work It to what I thought was the greatest advantage 
to all concerned, preserving the phy.sl(|ue of tlie mine by so operating tlii" 
proiierty that the door was not open for any criticism. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That seems a very ImiHirtant point. Would you 
think that we might profitably recommend such a proimsltlon to be enacted In 
the corporation law? 

Mr. Gbieb. Tes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That the operating end, the head of the op<!r- 
atlng end. should not be a speculator or holiler In the stock of the company? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You feel that that not only gives you a better 
attitude toward keeping the physique of the properly, but diX“S It give you a 
better attitude toward the wage earners, do you think—the employees of the 
company—that you are not luteresteil in the stock? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way? 

Mr. Gbieb. Well, I think that an oi>eratlng force would regard the superin¬ 
tendent of the proiierty that they were w'orking for In a better light than If 
they thought he was largely Interested In It and was manipulating Its product 
for his own personal gain. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In taking It out of that, would that be the 
notion? 

Mr. Gbieb. Probably. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ordinarily, In giving employees an Interest In 
the stock, there is a usual and customary method of giving the superintendent 
or management some contingent compensation on the basis of the saving they 
make, or the efficiency; are you pahl Just a straight salary, or Is there a 
contingent compensation ? 

Mr. Gbieb. Straight salary. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What la your salary? 

Mr. (Ibieb. Twenty-five hundred dollars a month. 

Acting Chairman Commons, You feel that a straight salary, being dlsln- 
teresteil, you might say, a man stamllng between the stockholders and the 
staff at a mill, that Is commensurate with the undertaking? 

Mr. Gbieb. Y’es, sir. 

Acting ('halrman Commons. Is the prors-r way. How long have you been 
receiving that salary? 

Mr. Gbieb. When I entered the service of the Homestake Mining Co. 37 
years ago I was paid a month, .\fter being In the service for two or 
three years I was given $300 a month. 

When my i)redeces.sor In otliee died. In 1884, that salary was not raised for, 
I think, four years. I continued to draw .$.800 a month. At the explrntlon of 
four years It was raised to $.500 a month. I do not recall how long I workeil 
at that salary. It was raised from that to $7.50, and from that to $1,000, and 
from $1,000 to, I think, $1,2-50 a month. The raise has been gradual. I have 
not been drawing $2,500 a month very long. But It has been gradual from the 
time I entered the service, 37 years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are responsible for property of twenty or 
twenty-five millions capital, are you not? 

Mr. Gbieb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And an operating expense of something like 
three million a year? 

Mr. Gbieb. Tes; over three million a year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And an operating Income for dividends, and so 
on, of about the same, or about three million? 
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Mr. Gbieb. I tbiok the operating expenses would be a whole lot more than 
three millions; I think It would be nearer four; the labor, too. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was not the Income In excess of seven millions 
last year? 

Mr. Gbieb. Sir? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was not the total Income In excess of seven 
millions last .year? 

Mr. Gbieb. .No; .six. 

Coininissioner (Jahketson. That Includes sundus that was carried over? 

Mr. Gkier. Yes; It Is about six. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, saying It was three million, the salary 
which you get Is such a small fraction on the great Interest at stake that the 
ordinary rule of paying railroad presidents would go far beyond the com- 
pen.satlon? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. No; It would not. No railroad president on this 
continent draws over one hundreil ami titty thousand; and the capitalization 
amounts to ten and twenty times what that is. 

Mr. Gbieb. Water and all? 

Coinmlssloner Gabbetson. Water and all. 

Mr. Gbieb. It Is water and alt. 

Commissioner tlABUETsoN. And In very few oases water and oil. 

Comndssloner O'Connell. Do you take care of water in this capitalization? 

Mr. Gbieb. No; there Is not any at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No water at all? 

Mr. Gbieb. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just one other iioint. You seem to think that 
from our standpoint of recommending legislation for a permanent iwllcy we 
should simply take the standpoint of the corporation Itself and take our chances 
on the next administration, the next man? 

Mr. Gbieb. I think so. 

Acting Chairman (\)mmons. And that legislation should not endeavor to pro¬ 
vide for any of these provisions of voluntary guild system, that there should 
be no question of polllleal, mnnielpal. State, or national suiiervlslon In sinh a 
way ns to protect the employees against abuse and to protect the stockholders? 
What Is your Idea ahout that? 

Mr. Gbieb. I have not had very much supervision. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So you could not help us on that? 

Jlr. Gbieb. No; I could not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And whatever we might find regarding your 
situation here would not be a good guide for us for the problem In general? 

Mr. Gbieb. You are iiiiieli better able to deehle on that point, Mr. Chairman, 
than I am. I have been here all my life, and I am not as fiimilinr ns you will 
be after yon get through with this work with conditions elsewhere. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am sure, Mr. Grier, we have been very much 
profited by your testimony and by the situation. 

Any other member of the commission desire to n.sk any questions? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Nothing more. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We wish to thank you for your courte.sy and 
the instruction you have given us and the citizens and mayor and those who 
have taken care of our convenience while here. 

The commission will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12.10 o'clock p. m. Tuesday, August 4, 1914, the comiiiLssion 
adjourned to meet in the city of Butte, Mont., Thursday, August 6, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. m.) 



EXHIBITS, 


GEIEE EXHIBIT NO, 3. 

DclaUal statement o/ 7nen employed under miue manetynnent duriny the month 
of danuary, tUl i, liomestake Mining Co. 


Location Olid Ikiss. 


Surfuro—Tramway 


Total.: 

(Jolden Piospect—Uolst. 


Total. 

CJoldfn Star--Holst. 

Total. 

Ellfeon-Hoist. 


Total. 

B. & M.—Hoist... 


Total. 

Old Brig-HoLst.... 

Total. 

Golden Gate—Hoist 


Total 

Tretona... 


Occupation. 

Number 
of men. 

Days. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Engims'rs. . 

:t 

93 

$4. no 

*372.00 

Trackmen. . 

1 

31 

3. .W 

ins .50 

1)0. 

2 

53 

3.«) 

1.59.00 

Oilers. . 

1 

244 

3 on 

73 frf) 

Laborers. 

i:i 

3<k4 

3.00 

i.tniy .w 





1.S12..50 

EnginetTS. 

3 

93 

7~w~ 

4 IS 50 

(’ompresser enginoors. 

3 

93 

4 00 

372 00 

Motor operators. 

2 

f>2 


217.00 

Firemen. 

3 

T3 

3.00 

279 00 

Assistant firemen. 


iV2 

2.50 

15.5.00 


13 

403 

. 1,141.so 

Engineers. 

3 

93 

4 ro 

418. .".0 

Fliemen. 

2 

041 

3 on 

192 75 

Assistant firemen. 


31 

2 .w 

77 .50 



IW.J 







Engineers. 

3 

93 

4 ,-4) 

418 .W 

('ompr<*ssor engineers. 


130 

4 00 

744 00 

Motor operators. 

2 


3 V) 

217 (K) 

Oilers. 

2 

(57 

3, .50 

2;m .50 

Do. 

1 

28 

3 00 

84 no 

Firemen. 

<? 

138 

3.00 

m 00 

Assistant firemen. 


H.-.i 

2. .50 

3(;3 10 



-fflH 


2. (.2.5 10 

. 



Engineers. 

3 

041 

4 .50 

424 10 

('ompresser engineers. 

3 

03 

4 (W 

372 00 

Motor operators. 

2 

«2 

3. .50 

217 00 

Oileis. 

2 

04 

3 00 

192 00 

Do. 

1 

31 

2.75 

8.5 25 

Firenen. 

5 

1314 

3.00 

394 .50 

Assistant firemen. 

2 

62( 

2 .50 

200.25 


13 

.V»8i 


1,KOI.10 

Engineers. 

2 

~f,2" 

4. .50 

279.00 

Crusher engineers. 

1 

.334 

3.50 

117 25 

Firemen. 


fflj 

3.00 

190. .50 


... 

5 









Engineers. 

2 

024 

4. .50 

281 25 

Critsher engineers. 

2 

02 

3.50 

217 00 

Oilers. 

I 

31 

2. .50 

77 .50 

Firemen. 

3 

93 

3.50 

325. .50 

Yardman. 

1 

304 

3.00 

91.50 


9 



992.75 






Miners. 

4 

120 

3 50 

420.00 

Laboren. 

3 

84 

3 00 

2.52 00 

1)0. 

13 

4084 

2.50 

L021.25 

Platers. 

1 

10 

4.00 

40 00 

1>0. 

2 

62 

3.50 

217.00 

Rope men. 

1 


4 .50 

156.35 

Do. 

1 

Ml 

3.50 

111.15 

Do. 

4 

16^ 

3.00 

495.70 


























































8660 BEPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Detailed statement of men employed under mine management during the month 
of January, /!>///, Ilonicstakc Mining Co. —Continued. 


I.>ocalion and boss. 


Treeona (continued) 


Total 
Mngnusson. 


Total • 
■Waldsolimldt, 


Total . 

Mine—Huntloy—limbermen — 


Total. 

Groen, timbermeu 


Total. 

100-300-3«»-40«> levels-Town¬ 
send and Treweek. 


<• 


Occupation, 

Numbw* 
of men. 

Days. 

Rate. 

Amount. 

Drill repairers. 

1 

31 

$4.75 

S147.25 

Do. 

1 

30 

3.60 

105.00 

Do. 

1 

30 

3.00 

90.00 

Pipemen. 

1 

:n 

3.50 

108.50 

Pump men. 

1 

3li 

4.00 

126.00 

WsUmmen. 

1 

38 

3 60 

133.00 

iluniess maker. 

1 

31 

3.50 

106. .50 

Bamplei. . 

1 

31 

4.00 

124.00 

Holler cleaner. 

1 

31 

3. 75 

116.25 

Shift boss. 

1 

31 

4..50 

139.50 

Night foreman. 

1 

.'U 

8.00 

248.00 

General foroinan. 

1 

31 

(') 

350.00 


41 

1.293f 


4,.509.45 





Carpenter. 

1 

31 

10 00 

310 00 

Carpenters. 

2 

69 

5 00 

295 00 

Do . 

1 

31 

4 50 

139.50 

Do . 

11 

3.361 

4 00 

1,342 00 

Crusher men. 

1 

311 

4 00 

126 00 

Do. 

4 

U2\ 

3 00 

3,37. .50 

Sawyers. 

S 

164 

3 r>o 

539 00 

Do. 

8 

240} 

3 00 

722 25 

Laborers. 

a 

ioo| 

2 60 

401 25 

Saw lllor. 

1 

31 

3 60 

108 50 


40 

1,186} 


4.321 00 

Miners. 

22 

604 

3 50 

2,114 00 

Shaft men. 

I 

24 

4.00 

96 00 

Laborers. 

0 

182 

3 00 

546 00 

Do . 

4 

48 

2 50 

120 00 

Shift boss. 

1 

34! 

4 50 

156 35 

i 

34 

8921 

.1 3,032 35 

Miners. 

8 

240} 

3 50 

842 60 

Timbernien. 

7 

208] 

3 .50 

729 75 

Tlinbermen’s helpers. 

4 

97| 

3 00 

292 50 

Barmen. 

2 

62 

3 50 

217 00 

Laborers. 

4 

112 

3 00 

336 00 

1‘ipeinen . 

2 

62^ 

3 50 

218 75 

Trackmen. 

5 

159 

3 50 

5.56 .50 

Oilers. . 

3 

91 

3 00 

273 00 

Assistant foremen. 

2 

651 

7 00 

458 .50 



1,098} 


3,924 GO 









Miners. 

4 

125’ 

3 50 

437 .50 

Barmen. 

2 

63} 

3 50 

221.35 

Shafts men. 

1 

31} 

4. .50 

142.8,5 

Do. 

4 

131 j 

4 00 

527 00 

IMiJomen. 

1 

311 

4 00 

120 00 

Do. 

2 

63 

3 50 

220 50 

Watchmen. 

4 

121] 

3. .50 

425 25 

TIuil>ermen’s helpers. 

12 

349 

3.00 

1,047 OO 

i.aborers. 

39 

1,034 

3 00 

3,102 00 

Oilers. 

3 

93 

3 00 

279 00 

Trackmen. 

4 

1161 

3 50 

404 25 

Waste boss. 

1 

31 

4 00 

124 00 

Assistant foreman. 

1 

31 

7 00 

217.00 



2,820} 


9,371.05 







3 50 


Miners’ helpers. 


301 

3 00 

91.50 




3 00 

3,943.75 



701 

3.00 

311.50 




3.00 

314 35 




3.00 

00.00 



15 

4.50 

67.50 




4.00 


Do. 






3 

93 

4.00 

373.00 

Motor men. 

4 

127 

3.50 

444.50 



271 

3.00 

83.50 

Shift bosses. 

2 

TO} 

4.50 

316.10 



2,3701 


7,844.70 



. 


Total. 


1 Per montli. 
















































































1ITDTJSTBIA.L CONDITIONS GOLD MINING OPEEAT10N8, S. DAK. 3001 


netailcd statement of tnen employed under mine managemnit durinti the month 
of January, JKti, Homestake ilimny Co. —CoiitlmuHl. 


I.ocat k)n and Iwss. 


<)oc\ipat ion. 


500 level—Artlior & llenry 


Miners . 

naimen. 

Minors' heliMirs. 

Laborers. 

Landors. 

Po. 

(’ago men. 

Station men. 

Motor inon. 

AsHisLant motor men.... 

Tool earner. 

Tallymen. 

Shift bosat'H. 


Total. 


500 N. level—^'arelto & Tessler. 


Miiu-rs. 

Miners’ heljwrs. 

Laborers. 

Motor men. 

Assistant motor men.. 
Sliifl bosses. 


Total, 


400-f*00 8. levels—(Juthrle & Wal* 
rod. 


Miners. 

Miners’ helpers. 

Lalwrers. 

Motor mm. 

Tool carrier. 

Tallymen. 

Shift bosses. 


Total. 


500-700 levels Caledonia—Jel- 
hert A- PhIilJi>a. 


Miners. 

Miners’ helpers. 

Laborers. 

Tool carrier. 

Tallymen. 

Shift bosses. 


Total, 


700 level—Andrews & Rector... 


Miners. 

Mmers’ heltK,T.s. 

Laliorcrs. 

Motor men. 

Assistant motor men .. 

Tool carrier. 

Landers. 

Do. 

Cage men. 

Station men. 

Sjiift Irosses. 


Total. 

800 level—Aladalo & Furze. 


Total. 


Miners. 

Mmei-s’ helpers. 

l.aiiorers. 

Motor men. 

AKslslant motor men. 

Tool carrier. 

Shift bosses. 


900-1,000 levels—Bowers & Mur¬ 
ray. 


Miners. 

Mhiers’ helpers. 

Laborers.-. 

Motor men. 

Assistant motwmen. 

Tool carrier. 

Tallymen. 

Shift bosses. 



dumber 
of men 

l>ay.s. 

Rato 

V mount. 


20 

2 

7 

9 

2 

H 

A 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

009) 

59 

l>Wi 

253) 

49 

220) 

1201 

80) 

92) 

31 

,30 

37 

701 

$3 50 
3.50 
3.<8) 

3.00 
.3.50 
3.00 

3. 50 

3. 00 
3.50 

3.00 
3.00 

3.00 

4. .50 

12.343.25 
216. 40 
5ti5. .50 
7(81. .M) 

171.50 
(iCl .50 
420.85 

211.50 
.12.3. 75 

93.00 

90. (Nl 

in 00 
318.35 


70 

1,902 


6.307.10 


~30 

m 

3. 50 

2.905.00 



•iOO) 

3.00 

1.519.60 



3341 

3-00 

1.003 75 


2 

00 

3.50 

210.00 



17) 

3.00 

52. .50 


2 

os| 

4.50 

.309. .35 


09 

1,817 


5.999.10 


19^ 

530) 

3. .50 

1.856.75 


0 

147 

3.00 

441.00 



.3821 

3.00 

1.146.75 


2 

02) 

3.50 

219.60 



31 

3.00 

93.00 


2 

05) 

3.00 

196.50 


2 

70 

4.50 

315.00 


4.5 

1,289 


4,268 60 


~ 22 

014) 

3.50 

2.150.75 



105) 

3.00 

496.50 


20 

607 

3.00 

1,521.00 



31 

3.00 

9:1.00 



120 

3.00 

360.00 


2 

09) 

4.60 

312.7.5 


55 

1.507) 


4,9.34.00 



664 

3.50 

2,289.00 


10 

402) 

3.00 

1,206.75 



520 

3.00 

1..560.00 


3 

95) 

3.50 

:«i.25 



60 

3.00 

180.00 



30 

3.00 

90.00 



05) 

3.50 

229. 



405) 

3.00 

1.217.25 



119) 

3.50 

418. 25 



45) 

3.f)0 

136.60 


2 

09} 

4.50 

313.85 


88 

2.t071 


7,97o 10 



706 

3.50 

2,681.00 



298 

3.0(1 

894.00 



1.083 

3.00 

3.219 00 



169 

3.50 

.591. 50 


2 

49j 

3.0(1 

148. .50 


1 

31 

3.0(1 

93.00 


2 

7.1 

4.50 

322.85 


H9 

2,468) 


. 7.979.85 


30 

702 

3.50 

2,667.00 


14 

307 


1,101.00 


42 

1,142 

3.00 



4 

125 


90.00 


] 

30 



1 

31 

3.00 

93. UU 



118 


35d. 50 


2 

67 

4.50 



W 

1 2,M3) 1. 

• 1 8,(75.10 


-L-- 


Total. 


























































3662 atePOBT or commission on indu|Tbul belations. 

Detailed statement of men employed under mine m^napement durlnp the month 
of January, 191^, Homestake Mining do.-~0)ntlnued. 


liocation and boss. 


1,100 level-‘bJnn«y <fc Ilelphen- 
Stine. 




Miners. 

Miners' helpers. 

l.ttl>orors. 

Landers. 

Do. 

Cage men. 

Station men. 

Motor men. 

Tool carrier. 

Tallymen. 

Shift busses. 


1,250level—Curnow <& Ferguson. 


Miners. 

Miners’ helpers .... 

Laborers. 

Cage men. 

lloisling engineers. 

Motor inon. 

Tool carrier. 

Shift bosses. 



1,400 level—Collins A Fallelt_ 


Miners. 

Miners’ helpers. 

Laborers. 

Tool carriers.... 

Motor men. 

Shift bosses. 


1,550-1,850 levels—Canipboll & 
Qartley. 


Miners. 

Miners’ helpers. 

Laborers. 

Motor men. 

Shift bosses. 


Deadwood-Terra—Cavanaugh... 


Miners. 

Laborers. 

Surface laborers... 

Landers. 

Cage men. 

Ulacksniith. 

Motor men. 

Shift bosses. 

Assistant foreman. 


Highland—Blewett.. 


Miners. 

Tlml*ermen. 

Timber helpers. 

Laborers. 

Motor men. 

Assistant motor man. 

Powdorraan. 

Tool carrier. 

Tallyman. 

Shift boss. 

Night foreman. 

Assistant foreman. 




Total, 


2,39H 























































































IJrDTJBTRUL CONDITIOir|,GOU) MINING OPERATIONS, 8. DAfc. 3668 

< 1 -. 

Deiaiied statement of men ^ployed under mine nwnaffcmenf duHng the month 
of January^ Homestead Mining Co.-Al’onilnueil. 

RECAPITULATION-JANUARY, 1914. 


Rate per day. 

Total 
number 
of men 
em¬ 
ployed. 

Total 
number 
of days 
worked. 

Total 
amount of 
monthly 
wages. 

1 

Rato per day. 

Total 
nuintier 
of men 
em¬ 
ployed. 

Total 
number 
of days 
workw. 

amMuui of 
monthly 
wages. 

12 riO. 

30 

904! 






2 7*). 

1 

31 

' 85.25 

IN'r nmni )i.. . . 

1 

31 

3:>('. no 

3 (*0. 

743 

20, 

61,70.5. .50 

Contractors.. . 

20 

.5o3 

2,362.90 


.W.i 

1 







3 73. 

' 31* 

116.25 

Total.... 

1,44(1 

H),f.97J 

13.5.2V0.6t) 









4 . 

.51 

l,667i 

7,502.30 

I9:)9. 

l,7v4 

47,129 

i'.4,iy:i.o« 

4 75. 

1 

31 

147.25 

1911. 

l,v.)7 

49,4.52 

162,.592.20 

5 O'). 

3 

91! 

4.'.H. 75 

1012. 

1,0.11 

4.5,213 

148, .541.05 

. 

1 

31 

170. .50 

1913. 

1.4f<7 

41.5?'! 

i;{7,.517.50 






1,440 

40,097! 

135,290.60 

H O'). 

1 

.31' 

24H.on 



Perccntngr of cost for laiior of the different ratis. 


1 

1 1909 

j 1911 

1912 

191.3 1 

1014 

rww. 



....: 0..5220 

1 0.5010 

0.49.82 

1 

i 0.4792 

0.4760 




.3(189 

1 . :{9:o 

. :is07 

! .37«) 

.:i7.57 

4 on. 



_ 1 .0:480 

1 . 0:110 

. 0 : 12:1 

.0.3.52 

.03r6 

4 .W . 



....! .{1392 

1 .0,500 

0.V)l 

.0.548 

.05.54 

All others. 



.0319 

1 

1 .0210 

.0387 

.0M8 ! 

.0.5(3 


Iteenpituintion of men employed underground onlff from the lOO-foot to the 
],H60-foot levelH, inclusive, January, 


Rate per day. 

Total 
number ' 
of men 
employed 

i 

Total 
number 
of days 
worked 

Total 

amount of ' 
monthly '< 
wages. ; 

Rate per day. 

Total 
number > 
of men 
employed. 

Total 
number 
of days 
worked. 

Total 
amount of 
monthly 
wages. 

13.00. 

583 

16,0.58} 

1 

$48, 174. 75 , 

$.8 00 ... 

1 

i :i] 


3.50. 

458 

13,036 

4.5,625.70 1 

i’er month.. 

1 

31 


400. 

10 

31 

1 

4 

aoij 

96.HJ 

:i2! 

127i 

1,20.5. (W 1 
4,458.00 j 
163. 75 ' 
892. .50 1 

Conlruclors_ 

20 

50.3 


5.00. 

7.00. 

Total.... 

1,109 

:il,089i 

ll«,480.00 


1909, January, 36,919 duvs worked, at 31 days per man, 1,190 men. 
19U, January, 39,076 days worked, at 31 days per man, l,2i)0 men. 

1912, January, 35,570 days worked, at 31 days per man, 1,147 men. 

1913, January, 32,454 days worked, at 31 days per man, 1,047 men. 

1914, January, 31,OHO days worked, at 31 days per man, 1,002 men. 
1909, drifts and raises run during January, i,06H feet. 

1911, drifts and raises run during January, 2,211 feet. 

1012, drifts and raises nm during January, 1,250 feet. 

1013. drifts and raises run during January, 1,541 feet. 

1914, drifts and raises run during January, 1,457 feet. 

Lead, S. Dak., February t6, J9I4. 



































3664 yLZFonT of commission on industrial relations. 
Total of mtne and tramway pay rolit fot^tlie past 10 years, 

[1,000 stamps dropping from July lH, 1904, to July 1,1013,1,020 since.) 


Year, 

Total number 
of names on 
pay rolls, 
year. 

Average per 
month. 

Total days 
worked. 

Average per 
month. 

Total amount 
of pay rolls. 

ltt04. 

20,724 

21,4H6 

1,727 

510,844 
532.260 
499,973 
384,007 
560,410 
476,787 
512,609 
546,020 

42,570 

$1,658,143.50 
1,727,194.36 
1,622,069.30 

1.258.761.45 

1.800.493.25 

1.550.225.45 
1,691,710.35 

1.798.558.25 
1,658,322.70 
1,507,410.60 

1906. 

1,790 

44^355 


30,830 
16,310 
21,367 
l.S, 842 
23,378 


1907 ». 

1,369 




1909». 


43,344 

46,599 

46,577 

41,692 

39,271 


2,125 






17,599 

1,466 

471,250 



* Only part ot year working lull force, Are In mine. 

* Only part of your working full force, labor trouble. 


OBIER EXHIBIT NO. 4. 


November 21, 1909. 

Minutes of conference held nt Homestake O.’s ofHce, in I.ead, S. Dak., at 
6 o’clock p. in., November 21, 1909, between T. J. Qrler, superintendent of the 
Homestake Mining Co., Klchard Blnckstoiie, assistant suiierlntendent of Home- 
stake Mining Oo., and Chambers Kellnr, general counsel, representing Home- 
stake Mining Co., and T. J. Ryan, Peter ,Iorey, Chris Christenson, William B. 
Tracy, and James Klrwin, representing unlou employees of Homestake Min¬ 
ing Co. 

Certificate showing appointment of committee from miners’ union presented 
to Mr. Orler, dated November 21, 1909, In tbe following words; 

" This Is to i-ertlfy that at a inas.s meeting of the union employees of the 
Homestake Mining Co., held In the Lend 0|H‘ra House on Sunday afternoon, 
November 21. 1009, the folloiving-named gentlemen were appointed a committee 
to confer with the superintendent of the Homestake Mining Co. in regard to a 
settlement of the present controversy betwemi the employees and the mining 
company: T. J. Hyan, Peter Jorey, Chris Christenson, William B. Tracy, James 
Klrwin. 

“ Wii-r.iAM E. Tbacy, Chairman. 

“ E. O. Hustler, iiecretary.’’ 

Mr. Grier. Well, gentlemen, who Is your chairman? 

Mr, Ryan. If you and Mr. Klrwin will fight It out It will please me better. 
Mr. Kibwin. 1 prefer that Mr. Ryan act as chairman. 

Mr. Ryan. I will say to start with that the mass meeting this afternoon 
was informed that the business men had arranged a meeting with you and It 
was on the strength of that that Ibis committee was appointed In order to try 
and arrange a settlement ot the dllllculty existing. I may go further and state 
that the union, all of them in fact, I believe, are determined upon an entire 
unionization of the camp as far os possible. There is some little flaw In this 
our ultimatum. That don’t mean that every man shall join the union, but as 
far as they are eligible to Join. Now, then, this ultimatum that you have 
issued In regard to these men withdrawing from the onion, we want that 
withdrawn. We want a closed shop by the Homestake Mining Co. ’ That 
doesn’t mean that the comiiany necessarily shall employ union men; they 
employ whoever they wish and after a reasonable time, say 45 days, they 
become members of our organization or some other organization. Of course. 
If this Is granted It does away with this discrimination against any man who 
has not signed this list. You know, Mr. Grier, as well as the rest of us, that 
the union has had a hard time here for a number of years. Ever since I have 
been secretary for the last seven years we have been continually on the fight 
for membership, always, you might say, scrapping simply because some are 
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union men and others are npnanlon. Now, If the company would help us, or 
If they can not help, to rcUSaln neutrpl, not to have any illscrlmlnatlon, but 
allow us to work In an honorable way to Induce these men to Join the union, 
I think something can be arrnnBe<l. The way It is you can not tell what time 
there will be trouble starting up. With union men and nonuidon men It brings 
the company and the union antagonistic to one another continually. It Is no 
more than they have In Butte and In other camps. They have a hospital In 
Colorado. • • • Everybwly belongs to the union. It Is the same way In 
Butte; same way in other camps in the west. Of course when this agitation 
started there were lots of stories. In fact there were men, I believe, walketl 
in front of the ofllce here one night, going to ask for a raise of wages, but 
they did not belong to our organization at all. They had always antagonized 
us. They were the first to ask for a raise of wages. I believe I spiaik with 
full knowledge of every man here. Nothing like a raise In wages was ever 
contemiilated. It was simply to get men Into the union to help us. I myself 
for 18 months paid $.5 a month to build that building (siamking of the Miners' 
Union Hall). There were other men paid more than that. Afterwards a $2 
assessment was levied. I feel and others f(‘el that others should bear a share 
of that burden. When I leave It la left for the employees of the Homestake 
Co., members of the union. It was built for the purpose of helping the union 
men. Heljilng to pay a sick benefit fi>r members. That was the tdea for build¬ 
ing that building. We Incre.ised our sick benefits to $10 a wei‘k. We have under 
contemplation at the present time a further increase and accident benefit; some¬ 
thing that will protect our members. I fis'l that the union sentiment In the town. 
In the Hills, Is strongly in our favor, and It la something that we can command 
at the present time. That Is the way I feel about It. 

Mr. Kirwin. Well, Mr. C.rler. when the work of organization started here It 
was due to the fact that a great deal of dissatisfaction evlsUsl In the western 
mining camps over the situation here In Bead. Men would come from Ia;ad to 
Butte, to British Columbia, to Arizona, without cards. They would ask where 
they came from. “From Lead." “Why don't you have a card?" “We don't 
have to." These complaints continually came up, and they thought Lead ought 
to be made a union camp. For that reason the executive board took the matter 
up and we made an effort to organize I-ead. I staterl publicly that we didn't 
Intend to involve the company In any way in this ]iropositlon. I think I am 
correct In stating that If the company kept their hands oft the proposition 
everything would be all right. We didn't like to bring the comiiany In It. 
And so the work of organization has been carried along and been carried 
along succe.ssfully. Now, there Is another thing right In the mines here. There 
la a union man and there is a nonunion man. The union man Is never satisfied. 
He knows the nonunion man Is reeeiving the same henefits he Is receiving. He 
Is getting the benefit of working conditions which the other fellow has brought 
about through organization, and there Is naturally a feeling of discontent and 
dissatisfaction continually crix'ping u|). We ilon't ask the company to employ 
union men. We realize that the poor fellow who Is working for a Job who 
doesn't belong to tbe union has the same rights that we have, and he Is entitled 
to secure employment If he can, but after a reasonable time for him to be placed 
on his feet we ask him to come In with us to maintain our organization, help 
to take care of the poor devils who have been unfortunate through sickness 
or accident or any way, and give them a decent burial when they die. We have 
the same conditions In other places, and I believe If Mr. Grier and the Home- 
stake Mining Co. will take this matter up and come to some agreement with us, 
I believe everything will run along nice and smoothly and all trouble can be 
prevented not only now but In the future. We ai'e not only anxious for some 
kind of an understanding at the present time, but we want to take steps to 
prevent trouble In the future, because every Intelligent man knows that griev¬ 
ances will be coming up In spite of everything. But w'e want to dispose of 
those grievances, and my Idea would be that If we have an understanding with 
the company that the miners' union have a good, level-headed committee to 
act as an adjustment or grievance committee and when any dlfflculty arises 
this committee will take the matter up with Mr. Grier and an effort made to 
reach a settlement and the work continue, and by this organization the stories 
circulated will be cut out. It will be better for everybody, I think. We are 
not looking for any trouble; never anticipated that anything of this nature 
would come up at this time when we started to organize this camp. But per- 
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sonally I am not an employee of the Homestake IVUning Co, and am not n mem¬ 
ber of this union. I am a member of the Terry Miners’ Union, and I have been 
elected on the executive board of the Western Federation of Miners, and n§du- 
rally have to take a hand In straightening out little dlflicultles that come"up 
In different parts of the country, and I don’t cure to take up too much of fpur 
time In this matter. I feel that the members of the I^ead City Miners’ Union are 
capable of handling their own business. * 

Mr. Ktan. I will state, Mr. Grier, that they meet again this evening to receive 
the report of this committee. We have got to report back to them. Of course, 
n|Km our report will dt'pend a great deal whether we have a mwting on the 23tli. 
Of course, you unilerstand that we consider—that I consider you as a friemi, 
anil we are not doing this betanse we have any real grievance ag.tlnst you. We 
understand that you are suiierlntendent of the Homestake Co. and working for 
them, and you needn’t feel that personally we will hold you responsible for any¬ 
thing that may transpire, and I feel sure that you will not hold any member of 
the union responsible In connection with what he will do In connection with the 
union. At least, he should not he held. I believe In unionism; was brought up 

at-. 'rhere had bwo a strike there. The union sent $200, besides levied 

an assessment of 25 cents a member, and I feel that each member that goes out 
for a principle, that he should be considered that he Is losing that much him¬ 
self, and If you are working for the company, I consider you are working for 
the company, not for us. Anything yon do I certainly will appreciate. Any¬ 
thing you can not do, personally I would not think of holding you responsible 
for It 

Mr. Tract. Mr. Grier. I don’t think I can add very much to what has been 
said by Mr. Kyan and Mr. Klrwin. I have been a man that tvas sent here and 
actively employed in this yvork of organization. I was sent here for the purpose 
of thoroughly organizing Lead and making a union camp of It. In that respect 
we have been prncllcally suciessful. At this time very few men now remain 
outside of the union ranks, and most of those have signified their Intention of 
becoming union men. I have been told repeatedly bv employees of the Home- 
stake Co.—by men who claimed to be personally acquainted with you—that you 
had no objection whatever to the organization of men in the union, and that you 
had often and repeatedly expresseil a sentiment In that respect and In that way, 
hut that you had positively and always refused to take any part or render any 
assistance to .sticli organization. For that reason ns much as any other I didn’t 
consider that It would be quite proiier for me to approach you and discuss the 
subject, and I bad some doubt ns to wbetber you would be willing to give me an 
audience. I proceeded along such lines ns seemed to be best, most practicable 
for the purpose of accomplishing the object that we had In view. I have been 
questioned a great man.v times about Intendeil strikes, about Increased pay, and 
other changing of conditions, and to all of such qttestlons I have replied that the 
I.cnd City Miners’ Union or the Western Federation of Miners are not contem¬ 
plating any such course of action. We consider that the first principle of 
unionism Is the protection of the union men ; to jirotect them In their wage scale 
ntal In fair working conditions, and In order that It may be effective In affording 
this t)rotectlon we consliler that It Is necessary for the union to enforce Its Juris¬ 
diction, be< ause where a union Is unable to enforce Its Jurisdiction, where It Is 
unable to compel memla^rsblp or require membership of men employed. It Is at all 
times possible for nonunion men, and especially during times of Industrial de¬ 
pression when there are a number of men out of employment—there Is always 
present before a man a great temptation to go In and underbid another worker 
and secure the employment away from him. That Is frequently spoken of as one 
of the rights of the American citizen. A great many men appear to be deluded 
by that. But In reality we consider that It is a mistake; that no more men 
would be employed In mines or factories or railroads of a company If the wages 
were reduced by half than there are now employed ; simply the living conditions 
would be reduced to that much lower extent. I don’t know that It is necessary 
for me to explain any further. You gentlemen are probably, all of you—Mr. 
Grier In particular—as well aware of what your sentiments are as you would 
be If I continued to explain any further. It may be that I have been deceived 
by personal friends of yours, Mr. Grier. A great many employees seem to regard 
you with a spirit of love and affection. I have been repeatedly told that I had 
nothing to fear of Mr. Grier; that he was certainly a good man—a man well 
thought of and respected and loved by practically all the citizens of the com- 
*» 
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munity; and, with a few exceptioDH perhaps, that Is true. Having these things 
In mind I proceeded with this work of organization without taking counsel with 
you or In any manner bringing you or the Homestake Co. Into the matter at all. 
I felt that It was fully possible by preaching and teaching union sentiments to 
Indhce men to organize and unite with the union, tind I have been successful so 
far to the extent that practically the camp is now orgaiilziKl. I was InihHal 
much surprised when 1 saw the oiipo.sltlon that was coming from y(air side, but 
at thnt time 1 W’lis not In position to withdraw, and, in fact, if i bud bi'en so 
inclined it would have be<'n tlioroughly imiiosslbie for me to undo the work that 
I hud already done. Now, I don’t know that there is an.vthing more to say on 
this occasion. If you have any questions to ask I will be pleaswl to answer 
them. I don't know of anything further to say. 

Mr. .Tokev. Gentlemen. 1 don’t belicv(‘ that I have anylhing to add to what 
has been said by the gentlenam that have preceded me at tids time. If nnv ques¬ 
tions are asked later on, I may be able to answer some of them. Tlint Is all I 
have to say at this time. 

Mr. CIIRTSTENSO.N'. .lu.sl oiic little word now. If we can go back and report 
that little word “ yes ” the roof will mmrly come olT that oi>era housia We have 
probably 08 per cent of tlie men wlm are with ns, and they wiadil wish for 
Just such a result and there will be no trouble. There will be a ring of the old 
anvil and there will be liarniouy in the canqi. 1 In'llcve the workingman is right 
in asking to that extent, ami I know laisitively that it will be the greatest joy 
that this camp has ever N(S'n for Halt one Utile word. Another word. If you 
pleasi". There Is no possibility of trouble even tliougli a number of them want It. 
The friends of the Homestake are into the organization. There are men In 
there that have been here for years and years, and they are there and will 
stay there without any question. Tliere is a susiiense at this particular time 
that we must have answered, and we hope that It is in the allinnatlve. 

Mr. GarEE. First, gentlemen, 1 want to tlnink you all most heartily for the 
expressions of personal regard for me that you have made. I feel that they 
have been sincere, and I hope that I have merited them, and I hiqie that per¬ 
sonally between all of us the same feeling will continue. Itut In this case the 
action of the Homestake Mining Co. was neither hurriedly nor unadvisedly 
taken, and the company is not willing to recede from Its position. 

Mr. R\an. Then you refuse to rescind your ultimatum; you refuse to employ 
a man that Is a union man? 

Mr. Ghiee. I shall have to stand by the notice us iniblished by the company, 
and signed by me In my official capacity, of course, which you understand. 'Tliere 
Isn’t onyboily more sorry than I am. There isn’t anything else that I can do. 

Mr. CiiKisTENsoN. In organizing the camp it was never meant that the age of 
those men who have been in tlie service such a great length of time—that they 
would come under this rule; neither men that was physically or mentally un¬ 
sound would come under the rule. 

Mr. Geiee. We don’t want any unsound men. We strive with all our might 
to take care of the men who are incapacitated in the .service. 

Mr. Ryak. I will state that I don’t agree witli Mr. Clirlstenson. The union 
takes In all who are wage earners. Anyone that expresses a desire to join onr 
union we take In whether physically sound or not. 

Mr. Christenson. Tliat is not quite what I Intended to say. I Intended to say 
that we don’t Insist upon them coming In. 

Mr. Ryan. I believe Mr. Grier knows that those are really the men we have 
no trouble with. It Is men that la physically sound and well able to bear their 
share—that are too mean or something. That is the way I take it. The men 
who will not join us are men like that. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-41 
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Bomestake Mining Co. drill report, July 11 to ZO, inchttive, 1914. 



Number of drill shifts. 

Feet drilled per shift. 

Total feet drilled. 

Level. 

Big machines. 


Big machines. 



Big machines. 
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14 

8 
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8 
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3 
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10 

30 

23 

35 
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19 

0 

8 

11 

3.50 

0 

660 

10 

205 5 

600 feet. 

14 

46 

41 

33 

0 

20 

10 

13 

6 
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u 
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u 
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700 leet. 

10 

45 

55 

20 

1 

20 

3 

9 

3 

2W 

7 

908 

11 

.510 6 

800 feet. 

74 

48 

24 

21 

11 

18 

4 

9 

4 

1,621 

9 

880 

1 
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2 

12 
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3 
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6 
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19 
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9 

78 
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23 

9 

21 
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1,2.36 

0 

467 
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1,700 feet. 

H9 
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27 

4 

18 

11 



2,431 

8 

1,474 

6 



333 

(^28 

160 

27 

3 

18 

10 

10 

6 

9,087 

0 

11,849 

4 

1,677 0 


I S Dak., Auc:. 4, 1014 1 


List of lining members of Bomestake Veterans’ Association. 
(DositlODs and date of entering aervlce of llomestake Mlntns Co.] 


Andrews, Janies, shift boss, 1881. 
Bntlnovlcli, Jacob, laborer, 1888. 
Barrow, .Tohii, tlniberinan, 1801. 

Bell, Ben W., tliubernmn, 1881. 

BcrK. Ole K., sbaftniaii, 1881. 
Bertolero, VVllllain, miner, 188.S. 
Bernardl, Peter, miner, 18,88. 

Bertollno, Oharlea, miner. 1882. 

Blimey, John It., shift boss, 1886. 
Blackstone, Ulehard, assistant superin¬ 
tendent, 1881. 

Blewett, John, assistant mine foreman, 
1880. 

Beckwith, W. S., mlllman, 1887. 
Callahan, John, oiler, 1870. 

Caretto, John, mine shift boas. 188.'i. 
Cavanaugh, .T. A., assistant foreman, 
1879. 

Commlakey. John, oiler, 1876. 

Conroy, James, miner. 1870. 

Coppo, Peter, laborer. 188.S. 

Corum, A. J., oiler. 1.881. 

Curnow, John K., nnner, 1882. 

Curtis, George W., mill foreman, 1878. 
Corrigan, Joseph, millnain. 1886. 
Cnllom, Klchard, laborer, 1886. 
Cochran, James L., oiler, 1882. 
Danielson. Ole. night foreman, 1880. 
Dunlop, Klcharil, mill foreman, 1870. 
Dings, W. H., engineer, 1886. 
Esterbrooks. George, ndner. 1884. 
Ferguson, Artflile, assistant foreman, 
1878. 


Plow, E., mlllman, 1,880. 

Fra.ser, llobert. sampler, 1870. 

Fraser, Alex, engineer, 1882. 

Freeman, J. W., chief surgeon, 1884. 
Fry, E<1. E., engineer, 18,80. 

Foglesong. G. D., chief clerk, 1800. 
Fincher, J. I.., chief clerk Hearst M. 
Co., 1802. 

Giachetto, Domk, tlmberman, 1,888. 
Glachetto, Anton, sr., laborer, 1880. 
Gtaidy, Frank, laborer, 1887. 

Green, Con, assistant foreman, 1880. 
Green, Patrick, laborer. 1880. 

Gri'gory, Thomas, mliuw, 1886. 

Grier, Thomas ,T., superintendent, 1878. 
Grado, Frank, miner, 1884. 

Hinton, Jos. E., miner, 1877. 

Huntley, Ed. G., assistant foreman, 
1,883. 

Hirbour, Tlllis, oiler, 1887. 

Irwin, E. F., manager employment de¬ 
partment, 1890. 

Johnson, Chris, engineer, 1882. 

•Telhert, James, miner, 1887. 

Kllngler, John, engineer, 1885. 

Kllngler, I.. P., engineer, 188.8. 

Kanola, Erick, tlmberman, 1800. 
Komar, Jacob, tlmberman, 1887. 
Kissack, John W., miner, 1878. 

Ijing. William, foreman foundry, 1880. 
I.nrson, Nels M., night foreman mills, 
1879. 

Lowry, William, engineer, 1881. 
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Lindquist, Otto, laborer, 1883. 

Lundln, A. H., blacksmith, 1878. 

Luparla, Joseph, laborer, 1883. 

Lawrence, William, pumpman, 1884. 
Munnlck, Henry, miner, 1887. 

Davis, John A., miner, 18tK). 

.Metier, William D., miner, 1892, 

Mnsnusson, M. L., head carpenter, 

1889, 

Marr, James, fireman, 1884. 

MoMakln, W. J., engineer, 1878, 

MeQHillan, James, mill foreman, 1878, 
Morgan, R. R., engineer, 1880. 

Murray, Robert, shift boss, 1884. 

Mudge, William, miner, 1888, 

Murrln, Thoma.s D., manager llearst 
Do., 1879, 

.Middleton, John, molder, -. 

.Moyle, John, blacksmith, 1889. 

.Moselv, Jolmulhun, laborer, 1889, 

Mulleii, II. R., foreman teamsters, 

1892. 

Nelson, Gus, shift boss, 1890, 

Nelson, Axel J., miner, 1883^ 

N'evins, Thomas, laborer, 1879. 

Normandln, Alphonse, earpeuter, 1880, 
Niva, Abraham, miner, 1884, 

.Niva, Robert, miner, 1888. 

Nhairy, John, clerk, 1891, 

Dl)i*rg, Gus, ndll foremtin, 1885, 

I'aneoast, Richard, engineer, 1879. 
IMnsonnault, I’aul, mill foreman, 1880. 
Peterson, E. F., mill foreman, 1880, 
Peterson, Herman, watchman, 1884. 
Peterson, John N„ millwright, 1878, 
Piderson, Nels, laborer, 1882. 
Pellevmoiinter, .John, oiler, 1889. 

Rice,' William P., miner, 188.5. 

(126 members, 31 officials—24 per cent.) 


Robinson, R. O., manager timber de¬ 
partment, 1879. 

Rogers, W. T., laborer. 1883. 

Royee, W. E., timekeeper, 1891. 
Rosevear, Alfretl, machinist, 1888. 
Searle, IV. K., molder, 1891. 

Shimmln, Ed., miner, 1883. 

Shlinmln, John, engineer, 1890. 

Spatgo, John A., muster mechanic. 
1878. 

Steinback, I.eander, miner, 1890. 

Steele, James, etiglneer, 1886. 
Stepuitovich, Nick, titnherman, 1888. 
Stewart, Alex, machinist, 1885. 

Stone, Harry, laborer, 1885. 

Syversoti, K. 1^., blacksmith, 1879. 
Stepheti.s, \V. G., mitier, 1878. 

Slant. Dennis, blacksmith. 1885. 
Tackaburv, R. I’-, freight receiver, 
1890. 

Teer, J. IL, watchman, 1878. 

'I’essler, Mose, shift boss, 1881. 

Trezonu, Samuel, shift boss, 1885. 
Trezotiu, William, oiler, 188,5. 
3’urniello. John, laborer, 1883. 
Tretigove, W. J., mitier, 1882. 

Treweek, Nick, sr., shift boss, 1880. 
Vickers, Percy, cariaiiiter, 1880. 

Voigt, Mono, head hlaidcsmith, 1.87.8. 
Wuhlschmidt, Robert, sr., engineer. 
1884. 

Walther, J. J., fireman, 1882. 

Waugh, William, mlllman, 1881. 
Wiiters, John, miner, 1883. 

Thomas, Henry, lahorer, 1892. 

Wilkie, James, sr., engineer, 1882. 
Zeljadt. E. J.. laborer, 1885. 
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CLOROH EXHIBIT. 

Lead, S. Dak., Jantmry 1, 13U. 


Mr. T. J. Gbiek, . 

Sunerintentlcnt Homestakc Mininn to.. 

Lead, Date. 

Deab Sm; I herewith submit the following reis.rt of the hospital department 
Hncluding Nemo and the hydroelectric pliint) for the year 1913. 

During the year 14,271 professional calls were matle to the homes. 

Office calls 32,076, consisting of dressings, examinations, iirescrlptlons, etc. 

Confinements taken care of-—- ggg 

Surgical eases treaterl in homes aiid office- 

Surgical cases treated In hospital-- 

_1,109 


Total — 


Home and office cases as follows. 
Fractures; 

Skull vault- “ 

Lower Jaw- “ 

Malar bone- J 

Clavicle- “ 

Ribs_ 2 

Humerus- ’ 

Radius and ulna--— 10 

Radius- 10 


Fractures—Continued. 

Phalanges- 

Tibia _ 

Tibia and fibula-_ 

Metatarsals - 

Metacarpals- 

Total - 
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DlslocatioDH: 

Elbow _ 2 

Shoulder_ 1 

Patella__ 2 

Total _ 5 

Office opcraNons. etc.: 

Aini^ufation of— 

Fln;;ers_*_ 7 

Tck's_ 1 

ClrrurncIsionM _ , __ 20 

lUiriiH .. 4 

AbscessoH opened_ 41 

Cysts reniovi'd— 

Hand_ 3 

Scalp_ 1 


Office oi^eratlons, etc.—Continued. 
Cysts removed—Continued. 

Eyelids_ 2 

Face_ 4 

Nwk_ 2 

Papilloma of leg_ 1 

Tonsils and adenoids_ 41 

Turbinates removed_ 4 

Hydrocele tapp<sl_ 

Corneal wounds_lir> 

Paracentesis of eardrum—. . 1 

Polypus of nose_ 1 

Mastoiditis_ 1 

Lttcerab'd, c<»ntused, and punc¬ 
tured wounds_720 

Grand total_950 


Hoftpital report. 


Uurlnj; the year wo have ireutod in the hospital— 


Medical cases from 1012_ 2 

Mwllcal cases In 1013 45 

SurRlcal cases from 1012_ 4 

Surgical eases in 1913_ 140 

Total_ 107 

Total nuinl»erof days In hospital. 2, 035 
Average number of— 

Patients per month_ 10.4 

Patients per day... . 8.04 

Days in hospital per patient. 14. 0 


MKDICAL CASKS. 

Abortion_ 1 

Arteriosclerosis_ 1 

Alcoholism_ 3 

Appiuidieltls_ 1 

Confinements_ 2 

Cellulitis, i>elvic_ 1 

Carcinoma of— 

Stomach_ 1 

Uterus_ 1 

Collc.lntestlnnl_ 2 

t'fiiolecystltis_ 1 

Enteritis_ 2 

Gastritis_ 3 

Gastric stasia_ 1 

Gangrene of lung- 1 

Iritis_ 1 

Insanity (alcoholic)_ 1 

Myocarditis_ 1 

Nephritis (Bright’s)__ 2 

Observation_ 3 

Pneumonia_ 5 

Uhoumutisin: 

Bumbago_ 2 

Acute_ 3 

Tonsillitis_ 1 

Salpingitis_ 1 

Typhoid fever- 1 

Tuberculosis: 

Glands of neck_ 1 

Lungs- 2 


Total_ 45 


SUROK’AI. CAKES. 


Fractures: 

Skull, base_ 2 

Skull, vault trephimMl_ 2 

Malar bone_ 1 

Lower jaw_ 1 

Lower Jaw, compouml, com- 

miniitt'd, wired_ 1 

Clavicle_ 1 

Hnm<‘nis_ 2 

Rlhs..___ I 

FVrnnr, simple_ 1 

Femur, hone phite<l_ 1 

Tibia and fibula_ _ 2 

Compound plated_ 1 

Compound_ 1 

Compound comminuted. 2 
Metatarsal_ 1 

Total_ 20 


Dislocations, shoulder__ 1 

Burns, skin grafted_ t 

Concussion of brain_ 1 

Corneal ulcer, traumatic_ 5 

Eyeball, traumatic injury_ 1 

Surgical o|wations: 

Abscesses— 

Pelvic_ 1 

Labia!_ 1 

Ischiorectal_ 1 

Boll _ 1 

Appendicitbs_ 23 

Appendicitis removed sec¬ 
ondarily _ 6 

Ciiretraents for endometri¬ 
tis_ 4 

Curetments for abortion.?.. 10 

Circumcisions _ 2 

Cornea, punctured wound, 

steel_ 1 

Cholecystitis_ 1 

Eyeball eneucleated_ 1 

Adenoma of breast_ 1 
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Surgical operations—CoutimuHl. 
Ectopic pregnancy rup¬ 
tured_ 1 

Ectopic pregnancy_ 1 

Empyema_ 1 

Gunsliot wound of— 

Head_ 1 

Eye and temple_ 1 

Foot_ . . . 1 

Gall stones_ 3 

Goitre_ 2 

IIeinorrlH>ids and tistula_ 1 

Skin grafting_ 4 

Hernia— 

Single_ 0 

Double_- 4 

With uiulesoendiMl tes¬ 
ticle_ - 1 

Infections, lingers an<l toes.. 6 

Ingrowing toenails- 1 

Laparotomy: 

For tulies and ovaries... 0 

Exploratory_ 2 

For focal tistula__ 1 

For perforating gastric 

ulcer_ 1 

For intestinal obstruc¬ 
tion _ 1 

For uterine susiM'usion. 5 

GateomyeMtis_ 1 

Recto-vaginal tistula_ 1 

Symblepharon_ 1 

Chalazion_ I 

Ganglia of wrist_ 1 

Exostosis of big toe_ 1 

Sesamoid bones of big toe.. 1 

Old fracture of femur 
nailed_ 1 


Respectfully submitted. 


Surgical operations—Contlnue<l. 

Bone plate of tiliia for fra(‘- 

ture_ 1 

Tonsils and adenoids_ 2 

Wounds, contused, lacer¬ 
ated, etc_ 10 

Deaths: 

Pulmonary embolism_ 1 

Bright's disease__ J 

Tubercular peritonitis, fecal 

listiila... . 1 

Gun^lna wiuind, suicide.. 1 

Injuries.. _ 3 

Pneumonia_ 1 

Gangrene of lung_ 1 

Tnteslimil olistructlon..._ 1 

Hemorrhage (»f lungs (tu¬ 
bercular)_ 1 

(Jail stones ami iidscarriagt*. 1 

Total_ 12 


LalHu*utor\ : 

Frinalyses_ 1,130 

Blood cxamiimtion.s_ 52 

Sputum examlnatioim_ 72 

Fe(vs <*X5iml nations_ 2 

Milk examinations_ 4 

(’ullurcs examinations_ 133 

Blood pressures taken_ 550 

Total_1,943 


Empltjyees’ aid fund: 

Medical.—__ 284 

Injuries_ 821 


.T. W. Fkkkman. 
F. E. Clovoh. 


HOWARD EXHIBIT NO. 2 . 

CITY OF LEAD (PRONOUNCED «LKEO”). <’OIINTY OF LAWRENCE, 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


(Date of charter, IRDO; area, 733.14 acrt^^;^population. KUO. 8,302; estimated, 1013, 


Mayor, H. L. Howard. Term expires May 1, 1917. 

Commissioner of public proiKjrty, police, ami tire, A. D. Ferguson. Term 
expires May 1, 1914. _ 

Commissioner of waterworks and sewers, .L W. Curran. Term expires May 


Judge of municipal court, John H. Rogers. Term expires May 1, 1015. 
Auditor, J". William Stoner. 

Chief financial officer, treasurer Joseph F. Peters. 

Superintendent of public Instruction, Thwdore Saam. 

Se<;retary of board of education, Carrie M. Voigt. 

City engineer, Lucian D. Lea. 

Chief of police, Joseph Keffeler. 

Chief engineer of fire department, John B. Mayo. 
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Health officer. Dr. J. W. Freeman. 

Public utilities, owned by private companies—water, light, and power, gas. 
Number of miles of gas mains or conduits, 10. Bate per 1,000 feet, $1.00 for 
manufactured gas. 

Waterworks: Owned by private company. Capacity, 10,000,000 gallons per 24 
hours. Miles of service-pipe lines, 13. Miles of Intake-pipe lines, 8.8. Miles of 
transralsslon-pliie lines, 0.8. Pressure at fire hydrants, 27 to 136 pounds per 
square inch. 

Blectrlc-liglit plant: Owned by private company. Miles of overhead circuits, 
120. Miles of underground circuits, 1. Number of arc lamps, 12. Cost pqr 
lamp, $120, including renewals and maintenance per year. Number of incan¬ 
descent lamps, 02. Co.st i)er larai), $30, including renewals and maintenance tier 
year. Nunil)er of clusters, 02. Co.st per cluster, $52, including renewals and 
maintenance per year. 

Number of ndles of sewerage conduits, property of city, 11. 

Milos of streets, avenue.s, and thorougbfnres unimproved, 12. 

Miles of streets, avenues, and thoroughfares Improveil with brick, concrete 
base, 1. 

Miles of streets, avenues, anil thoroughfares improved with water-bound 
macadam, 2. 

Miles of streets, avenues, and thoroughfares improved with Tarviu ma¬ 
cadam, 1. 

Miles of streets, avenues and thoroughfares sprlnkleil by water, 1. 

Building permits Issued last il.scal year. No record prior to May 1, 1013. 

Total cost of construction. No record prior to May 1, 1013. 

Miles of trolle.v lines within the corporate limits, 1}; single track, all. 

Number of parks, 1; area in acres, 12,034; municipally owia'd. 

Fire department: Number of oHiivrs, 2. Number of employees, 19. Equlii- 
ment: Three horse-drawn combination hose and chemical w’agons and otie 
horse-drawn ladder truck. 

Police department: Number of olllcers, 2; iiatrolimm, 3. 

Number of public schools, 8. Expenses for maintenance fiscal year just past, 
$59,000.04. Public schooi enrollment, 1,508. Cost per itupil average daily 
attendance, $.50.98. Average dally attendance, 1,177. Cost per pupil on total 
enrollment, $39.08. 

Number of prlvale .schools, 1. 

General items that make up the exjtense for maintenance: First, expense of 
general control; secoiul, expense of Instruction; third, expen.se of operation; 
fourth, exitense of maintenance of school plant; fifth, expense library; sl.xth, 
miscellaneous. 

Kstlinated urea of vacant land for Industrial purposes, 250 acres; estimateil 
area of vacant land for residential purposes, 100 acres. 

Tri.vi. B.vi,.\nce, M.\kcu 1, 1914. 

ASSETS. 


Fixed assets: 

Real estate- $47,960.00 

Public works and Improvements____ 132, .550. 43 

Equipment_ 25,940. 50 

Current assets: 

Cash_ 3, 814.44 

Accounts receivable- 144.45 

Supplies__ 1,506. 20 

Sinking fund assets: 

Cash_ 763.22 

Investments- 4,000.00 

Tax levy, 1913_ 61,927.97 

Special assessment accounts_ 1,797.91 


Total assets- 280, 404.12 
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LIABILITIES. 

Bonded debt: 

Public utilities-----$42,000.00 

(ieneral_ .j yyQ q,) 

.\<'count8 payable__1 3(7 ,'> 07 ! 67 

Trust and special funds_IIII-IIIIIIIIII 4[ ixis! 31 


Total liabilities_ 7 P 472.93 

•VsJbts In excess of liabilities_ 200,921.14 


SXATKMENT OF iNUEIlTEtl.NKSH. 


Bombed debt, Mar. 1, 1914_$ 44 . 000 , OO 

Less cash In sinking fund, Mar. 1, 1914_” 4, 703! 22 

Met bonded indcbO'dnes.s_ 30,236.78 


lliiiided debt is made uji us follows; 


Title. 

j Itato. 

Maturlty.j 

Amount. 


Vtr cent. 

0 

lit2I j 
m2 

$17,000. (10 

i'-y.oon 00 
2,0(10.00 

44,000.00 

('i1vil.4ll. 1 

lutpriial lmi>rovemonl. 

Total. 



. i 


The city lias no flouting debt. 

Plseal yeur appropriation equals uuthorlzed exix'inlitures. 
Total indebtedness, $44,000. 

Ustimated ptqnilutlon, O.tXH). 

Per capita indebtedness, $3.88. 

As,sessed Valuatiox, 1913. 


Ib'ul estate- $ 6 , 718,76.7 

Itallroad and telephones___ 694,095 

Personal projicrty__ 1,433,094 


Total_ 8,846,8.’)4 

Mills. 

State tax_ 1 

County tux_ 4 

Spettlal road and bridge-..- .. - _ - —__ 1 

City tax_ 7 

School tax_ 4 


Total 


17 


For each $100 of tuxes collected In the city In 1!)13 there was spent us follows: 


For State 
For county. 

For city_ 

For schools. 


$.7. 88 
29.41 
41.18 
23.53 


100.00 

I.cegnllty of bond Issue i>assed uisai by Chuiuliers Keller; address, I.end, S. Dak. 
Work of present year: Completion of municipal building; Installation of paid 
Are department; extension of Improved streets, walks, and sewers. 
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NORIHAH EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Homestakk MiNi.NG Co. Employment Opfice. 

Monthly report of nntioniilltlos of employees In gmiril-service department for 
the month of July, 1914; 

Americans- 
Austrians-- 

BelKlans_ 

Bohemlans- 
Bnlpirlans. 

Canadians . 

Danes_ 

Englishmen 
Flnlanders- 
Erenchnien 
Cermans - . 

Grw^ks 
Hollanders- 
Irlshinen 

Italians_ 

Mexloans-- 
Norwegians 

C A. Noutham. 

Head oj (luard Service. 

Send reports to employment ofllce not later than the last day of each month. 
Total number must agre<^ with the number of men working. 

Class all those born in the Unlti'd Stales as Americans regardless of nation¬ 
ality of parents. 


11 

1 

2 

1 


I’olandei's_ 

Uusslans- 

Seotehnien _ _ 

Servians_* 

Spaniards_ 

Swedes_ v 

Swiss_ 

Turks--- 

Welshmen_ 

Total__ 19 


NOETHAM EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Cost ok Gvaku Seiivke DnuMi Mo.nth ok June. 1914. 


Heservoir_ •'l'99. <k) 

Ellison hoist_ _ 90.00 

B. & M. hoist__ 90. <Xl 

Golden Star hoist - -- 84.00 

Golden I'rospeet hoist- 180. 00 

I’oeahontas and Monroe mill 

yanls- - 90.00 

Tunnel__ 90.00 

Cyanide No. 1- 90. (K) 

Cyanide No. 2- 90. 00 


Slimes_ $90.00 

House, Oidl olHce, and barn_ 321.79 

Specials___ 99. 00 

Hidden Fortune hoist_ 00. 00 

Hidden Fortune mill_ 39. 00 

Morning Glory coal chute_ 33.00 

Night captain- 120.00 


Total_ 1,056.75 


KELLER EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

In the Circuit Court of the UnlttHl States, Eighth Judicial Circuit, within and 
for the District of South Dakota, Western Division. 

complaint. 

Homestake Mining Co., a Cobporation, Pi.aintikk, r. The Lead City 
Miners’ Union, a Corporation, Dei-k;ni)Ant. 

Said plaintiff complains of said defendant and for cause of action alleges: 
(1) That said plaintiff Is, and was at the times hereinafter mentioned, a 
corporation organised and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of California, and owning property and transacting business in the 
State of South Dakota. That said defendant was at all of said times, and now 
is, a corporation organized and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of Soi^th Dakota, and having Its principal business In the city of Lead, 
S. Dak. 
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(2) Said plaintiff Is the owner of certain mines .and mining chilius locattHl 
in the city of Lend, In Lawrence County, S. Dak,, and of u number of mills, 
hoists, and plants use<l and emidoyetl by the plaintiff In the minlnjr. extraction, 
treatment, and retluctlon of minerals, metals, and ores, and is now enuatteil 
in the business of mining, extracting, manufacturing, trontment. and rtMim’iion 
of metals, minerals, and ores in said city of IxmuI, S. Dak. That In the conduct 
of Its business plaintiff employs about 2.5(ki einidoyivs. That a large num¬ 
ber of pialnliff’s emi)lo>(Vs are emjdoy^Ml in underground work at various 
depths l>eneath the surface in the iu^omhuHoh of tlie business of mining and 
buglsting to the surface the ores from the plaintilT’s mines. Tluit a large 
number of men are engaged in the oiM'ratlon ami nmimgement of the ma¬ 
chinery uscmI in hoisting on‘S from l)enealh the surface to tin* surface, am! in 
lowering the men from the surface to the tlllTerent levt'Is ben<*ath the surfa<‘e, 
and in hoisting the men from their respective places of work In (lie mliK^s 
Tlurt an extensive ami ^ariod character of machinery is employiNl by the 
plaintiff upon the surface in the oiieratlon of the \arious mills and r(*<Uic(lon 
planis of plaintiff, ami in the various hoisting works, and in tin* dtweloinnent 
of steam and electrical jiower for use and transmission ihriuigluuit the mines 
and w’orks of plaintilT, nml in the operati<ui of umh'rgrouml railways for the 
transportation t)f ores, and in divers other operali<ms tlie plaintlfl', botii 
upon and beneutli the surface, and that in all of said employments a high 
<legree of skill, care, ami attention is required of philiitlirs employe's. 

(3) That said defemlant is a corporatitui whose imunliers are composed of 
the various einployoe.s of the iduintllT, and that the oliject ami piirinises of said 
defendant cori>oration are to <-oml)lne and unite llie various members tlmnsif in 
an association so as to art as an orgiini/ed bod.\ In all mutters connected with 


their said organization. That for more than a (pirier of a century the plaintiff 
has employed, without discrimination, mcinbi'rs of the said <lefendant and of 
other labor organizations and union.s, and also porsons w’lio were not memliers 
of the defendant or of any otlicr union or lahor orgaid/.alion. 

(4) That said defendant, on or about the 11th 4lay of October, lOOt), at u 
muss meeting of the members of .sul<l (UTeiuianl la^ld in the said city of 1..4‘ad, 
S. Dak., pn.ssiMl and adopted a resolution, a copy of wliicli is hereb) uniu‘\4*d 
to this complaint, marked “Kxhibit A,” and wldcli Is luu'eby imnle a part of 
this complaint as thougii fully incorporated herein at length. At the .same time 
tlie said defendant, at said mass meelliig, seh‘ct<Ml and apixjInbMl divers and 
sundry bodies of men, styled and culled l>y said d(‘fendunt “ <'f)minlltecs, for the 
purpose of visiting each level of the plalntlfl'’s mimss, and eacli portion of 
nlalnturs surface plants, ami ascertaining tlie names of all nonunion men, and 
for the purpose of Intimidating and tiireatening all of plaintiff's employees who 
were not union men. 1. e., not members of the defendant or of some similar 
labor organization or union, and of coiiqielllng all such emi>lo.\4H*M of plaintiff 
to beconie forthwith such union men, or to free and comiiel such eniplyees, by 
IntlSuoD an7 of groat bodily harm and of life, to leave the employ- 

raent of plaintiff, and that saiil various commlibMvs wre uiitliorlzcHl and In¬ 
structed to give such nonunion men until October 24, 1901), wUldn which to be¬ 
come members of the defendant or of .some similtr union or lalmr organlza- 
tlon That thereafter, on suiil October 24, 1909, at a mass meeting of the 
members of said defendant, the said defendant passed 

tiOD a copy of which is annexed to this complaint and marktsl LxIubIt B, and 

wldch irhereby made a part of this complaint as tliough fully here n neor- 
Dorated at length. Plaintiff alleges that after the passage of said restdution of 
October 11, 1909, the said defendant has from time to time and upon 
and different occasions ami times, acting thniugh said bmlies of men styUal atul 
called “committees," wrongfully and unlawfully and by s^aUh, entered upon 
different portions of the mines, works, and plants of plaintiff, both upon and^*- 
neath the surface, and upon different levels of the plainlifTs m n^, and has 
Avrongfully and unlawfully endeavorcnl, by the^use. of threats and IntimhhithmH, 
to fo^ and compel the employees of plaintiff who were not members of said 
defentot or similar labor union, to become members of sa d i efendant, 
aS has toeaS tl“ said employees of plaintiff with great bodily hann and 
with the loss of life If such employees should refuse to become members of said 
defendantTnd to iu wld manner and by said means u,»n sundry and dlvere 
occasions, and In all portions of the plaintiff’s mines and works, both surface 
and nndereround so terrified and intimidated such employes of plaintiff as to 
Mevent S from pStormlng the labors and duties of their resijectlve i>el- 
tl^ thereby depriving plaintiff of the value of their respective ervlees and the 
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value of the services of numerous other employees whose labors ami duties 
were such that they could not be i)roi)erly and efficiently performed without 
the continuous, diligent, and attentive performance of the labors and duties of 
the said employees of plaintiff so threatened and intimidated, and has greatly 
lessenwi and Impaired the elhcriency and value of the services and lalSjrs of 
numerous of plaintiff’s employees in various departments, all to plaintiff’s 
damage In the sum of ten thousuiul dollars ($10,0(Kl). 

Wherefore plalntlif prays Judgment against the said defendant for the sum 
of ten thousand dollars ($10,000), together with costs of this action. 

CuAMBEBs Kelleb, Plaintiips Affomcp# 

State of Soutu Dakota, County 0/ Lawrence, bs: 

Thomas J. (Jrior, being first duly sworn, deposes and wiys that he is the 
8 ui>erlntendent and general inauuger of the Homestake Mining Co., plaintiff 
In the above-entitled action; that he has read the foregoing comifialnt, knows 
the coiiteuts thereof, and that the same is true of his own knowledge, excei)t 
as to matters tlierein statwl upon infonnatlon aud belief, and as to such mat¬ 
ters he believes them to be true. 

Thomas J. Gbieb. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 10 day of November. 11)00. 

[sEAUl liLANCHB CoLMAN, Notary Puhlic. 


EXHIBIT A. 

Whereas, owing to tlie efforts of the Lead (^Ity Minors’ riiion No. 2, W. F. M., 
acting In coiijunetlon with Central City Miners’ Cnlon No. 3, W. F. M., 
certalu improvements and betteruu*nt of conditions obtained to all men em- 
ploytMl in ami around the various mines, mills, and surface work within the 
jurlsdicllon of the said unions, among which may be noted the establish¬ 
ment aud malntenaneo of the 8-hour work<hiy at the same scale of wages 
which formerly prevailed wlieu 10 or 12 hours’ labor was riMpiired from each 
employee for a shift’s work; and 

Whereas the policy of these unions has ever been lenient In the extreme, 
inviting all honorable miners, mlllmen, mechanics, and otlter laborers con¬ 
nected with the mining and milling industry to join ami affiliate wltli them 
iu their respective unions, for the puriK)8e of maintaining the s-ame in a 
position of strength and eliiciency ami In order tliat all might be eiititlecl 
to full and equal participation in nil benefits and benefactions accruing from 
membership in such union; aud 

Whereas it now api)ears that ou account of such liberal policy on our part 
there are at this time a large number of men employed within our jurisdic¬ 
tion who have neghKled to unite with our organization and luauy who have 
fallen lii arrears to the extent of severing their connection with our union, 
aud many others who are avowed enemies of unionism—scales and spies and 
strike breakers—among whom and with whom we can not as self-respecting 
union men long coiUluuo to labor or associate with: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we demand of all ex-members who are now in arrears that 
they shall at ouce reinstate ami place themselves In good standing in our union, 
and tlmt we demand and require all eligible men who are employed within our 
JurlsdlctUm to at once obtain cards certifying their membership In the proper 
local of the Western Federation of Miners. 

Resolved, That any and all men within our Jurisdiction wlm shall see fit to 
neglect or to ignore tliese Just demands and re<iuirements shall be dealt with 
iu the near future accordingly as we may determine to act in each of their 
resimdlve cases. And be it further 

Rcsolccd, That a full and sufficient number of these resolutions be ordered 
printed and posteii In conspicuous public places and be distributed thoroughly 
throughout our Jurlsiilctlon, and that such public notices be printed In several 
different languages, viz, Creation, Finnish, Italian, and Engllsli. 

EXHIBIT B. 

Notice: At a mass meeting of the members of Western Federation of Miners, 
held at Lead Miners* Union Opera House on Sunday afternoon, Oct 24, the 
following resolutions were adopted by a unanimous vote: 

Whereas a resolution adopteil on Oct. 10, calling upon all workers In the 
Jurisdiction t6*Joln the W. P. of M., has been quite generally complied with: 
, Therefore be It 
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Retolvei, By us, the members of the Lead City Miners’ Union No. 2, W. F. 
of M., and Central City Miners’ Union No. 8, W. P. of M., In Joint session as¬ 
sembled, that all men neglectlnp; or refusing to become members In gwHl stand¬ 
ing of the local In whose Jurisdiction they may lie working, on or before 
November 25, 1909, will be declared unfair to the W. P. of M. And be It 
further 

Betolvcd, That we, the members of the aforesaid unions, refuse to work with 
any and all men who become unfair to our organization by or through re¬ 
fusing to comply with the provisions of this resolution. 

e Lkad City Mineks’ Union No. 2, W. F. of M. 

Centhal City Mineks’ Union No. 3, W. P. of M. 


KELIEB EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

In the Circuit Court of the United States, Kighth .ludiclal Circuit, within and 
for the District of South Dakota, Western Division. 

DEMI'KIIEH. 

Homestake Mintno Co. (\ (.’okpokatjon ). Pi.aintiff, r. The Le.vd City 
Mineks’ Union (v Coki'Ou.viton), Dekeniiant. 

Conies the defendant above named and demurs to the conudulnt flleil In the 
above-styleil cause, and ns grounds of demurrer defendant alleges: 

First, that said eoinplalnt does not state or set forth facts sultlclent to con¬ 
stitute a cause of action against defendant. 

Second, that said complaint does not show, or state facts showing, that the 
plaintiff Is entitled to any relief against this defendant. 

Third, that said complaint shows on Its face that the plaintiff has no cause 
of action against defemlant. 

Fourth, that said complaint shows on Its face that this court has no Juris¬ 
diction of the alleged cause of action set forth, or attempted to be set forth. In 
said eomplulut. 

ItoiiERT C. Hayes, 

UitTiAKiisoN & Hawkins, 

Attomeya for Defendant. 


KELLER EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

This indenture, made and entereil Into this 1st day of March, 1892, by and 
between the Homestake Mining Co., a coriairatlon organlzisl under the laws of 
the State of California, and transacting business In Lawrence County, S. Dak.; 
James B. Haggln, of Sail Francisco, Cal.; Thomas .1. Grier, of Lawrence County, 
S. Dak.: James Mllllken, of Bellefoiite, Pa., parties of the first part, and Cyrus 
H. Enos, Peter A. Gushurst, and Ernest May, all of Isiad City, State of South 
Dakota, acting as trustees for and on behalf of the several occupants of the 
surface ground, situated within the boundaries and area of the Lead City 
town site as entered in the United States land ofllce at Rapid City, parties of 
the second part: 

Wltnesseth, that said parties of the first part. In consideration of $1 to them 
in hand paid and other good and sufficient consideration, have and by these 
presents do convey and quitclaim unto the said parties of the second part, in 
their capacities as trustees, as aforesaid, subject to the conditions hereinafter 
expressed, the right to the surface oceuiiancy of all the following described lots, 
pieces of lots, and parcels of ground situated within the boundary of said Lead 
City town-site entry, to wit; 

Lots 49, 50, .51, the northerly 52 feet of lot 521. Lots 5.8, 54, 55, and 66, 
block 9, In lAsad City. All that part of lot 80 In block 11 which Is situated 
on the Elephant Lode claim. Lead City. Lots 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, and 
41, in block 6, Lead City. Lots 41 to 48, Inclusive, In block 6, Lead City. Lots 
17 to 24, Inclusive, In block 3, Lead City. Lots 25 to 32, Inclusive, In block 4, 
I«Bd City, Ixits 1 to 10, inclusive. In block 7, South Lend. Lots 1 to 10, 
Inclusive, in block 1, South Lead. Lots 9 to 16, Inclusive, block 2, Lead City. 
Lots 1 to 8, Inclusive, block 1. Lead City. Lots 65 to 72, Inclusive, block 7, 
Lead City. Lote 73, 74, 75, 800, 301, 302, 803, 304, 805, 306, and 307, In block 
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10, Lead City. Lots 1 to 7, liichisive. In block platted and known as Robbins 
Row, South I.ead. I..ots 1 to 11, Inclusive, In block D, South Lead. IjOts 1. 
2, and 10, the easterly 58 feet of lot 3. Lots 4, 5, 6, and the westerly 72 feet 
of lot 8 and hit 0, except .so imich thereof as Is used and occupied for an alley 
or street, which Is 12 feet wide, and extendhi)? from Bleeker Street easterly 
the whole leiiKth of said lot. It beliiK Intended to except out of lots 8, 9, and 
8 the alleyway aforesaid and a piece of ground In the rear of said lots 8, 9, 
and 3, 48 feet by 70 feet, known a.s the Oohlen Star No. 2 shaft, lot and 
prendses, all In block 2, South Lead. I,ots 1 to 10, Inclusive, block 6, South 

1, ead. Lots 1 to 10, Inclusive, block 3, South lA‘ud. l..ots 1 to 10. Inchattve, 
block ,5, South Lead. All those portions of lots 1 to 11, Inclusive, Ilomestake 
Boidevard, which are now occupied by townslte claimants. Ijits 1 to 5, In¬ 
clusive, Church I’lace, Lead City. 'I'lie premises known as the Swartout Place, 
Lead Clly. Lots 1 to 12, Inclusive, Lower Main Street block. Lead City. I,ots 
1 to 9, inclusive. In block 1, Washington. Also lots 2 to 8, Inclusive, In what 
Is known as the Tuttle Place, Washinglon. Also lots 1 to 8 and 11 to 20, 
inclusive. In bhx'k 2, Washington. "Also lots 2 to 9, Inclusive, and lots 11, 12, 
and 13, In block 4, Washington. All those portions of the Elephant and Gordon 
lode claims lying along tin- north line of said townslte entry, within the said 
townslte-entry limits, which are now occupied by townslte settlers, exci'iit such 
portions of said claims as are Included within the right of way of the Black 
Hills & Fort Pierre Itallroail Co., which right-of-way i)ortionK are excluded 
from this Indenture. That portion of what Is descrll>ed on the plat as the 
Billing’s place, which Is now occupied by dwellings or townslte settlers. All 
that ix>rtion of block ‘i."), I,ead City, except lots designatiHl on the plat as R, F, 
O, and H, The whole of block A, in Lend City. The west lOO feet of lots 1, 

2, 3, and 4. making those lots .59 by 190 feet. And all of lots 5 and 0, In block 
B, Lead City. So much t>f the Costello mill site as Is now oc<'Uiiled for business 
purposes by Airs. Phehe A. Hearst it\ connection with the Brick Store business. 
lx)ta 69, 0,'i, and 64, bhx'k 8, is'ad City. Lots 4, 5, and 0, block 19, l.ead City, 
and Lend Cltv district school grounds, T.ead CItv. I-ots 1 to 11, Inclusive, In 
block 21, Ixtad City. I-ots 84, 8.5, 89, 88, 89, and 90, block 12, Lead City. 
Ig)tS 1 to 9, Inclusive, block 29, IjCad City. Lots 99, 199, 101, 103, 104, on 
Glvln mill site. Isits 1 to 20, inclusive, blo<k 11, South Leu<l. Lots 1 to 4, 
Inclusive, block K, South la'ad. I,ots 1 to .5, Incltisive, block N, South Lead. 
Ix)ts 1 to 10, Inclusive, block M, South Lead. Out lot Y, South Lend. Lots 
1 to 10, Inclusive, block 4, South Lead. 0\it lot 3’, South lanid. Out lot K, 
South Lead. Out lot S, South Isjad. ls)ts 7 to 11, Inclusive, block B, South 
Lead. Lots 1 to 19, inclusive, block A, South l.ead. Smith & Pringle & Co,’s 
mill site, I.ead City. The foregoing descriptions are according to the plat of 
said town-site entry known ns lIo|)kln's map. 

To have and to hold unto the said juirty of the second part, their successors 
and assigns forever. This conveyance Is to extend to the said trustees, the 
parties of the second part, their successors or assigns, with authority to con¬ 
vey the same to the beneflclarlea of said trust, their assigns or successors In 
interest. This Indenture and all conveyances by the said parties of the second 
part, trustee, ns aforesaid. Is and shall be subject to the following conditions 
and reservations: The said parties of the first part, and either of them, their 
successors, heirs, or assigns, and either of them, according to their resiiectlve 
ownership, shall have and continue to possess the right to mine underneath 
said surface and to u.se it for all .such underground mining purposes by running 
drifts, tunnels, stopes, excavations of ore, or other material mining operations. 
Including the sinking of shafts from the surface for actual mining purposes 
In goorl faith, such privilege and reservation to be exercised whenever and from 
time to time In the discretion of the said parties of the first part, or either of 
them, their successors, heirs, or assigns, or either of them, they may choose 
so to do. In order only to extract the ores therein for the purpose of reducing 
and milling them to obtain the gold and other metals therefrom; and in the 
course of such workings whenever It becomes Important or necessary In the 
exercise of go<xl faith on the part of said parties of the first part, or either 
of them, their successors, heirs, or assigns, or either of them, to come to the 
surface or so near the surface as to endanger the surface occupancy in mining 
or extracting the ore hcxlles, or In necessary air shafts to enable such work 
to proceed, they shall have the privilege of doing so; and In such case the said 
parties of the first part, or either of them, their successors, heirs, or assigns, 
or either of‘*hem, shall give to the particular occupant or occupants of the 
surface ground which Is thus necessary to the working of the ore body under- 
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neath not less than 60 days’ notice of the Intention to come to the surface or 
so near the surface as to endanger the structures on the surface, and there¬ 
upon within 90 days from such notice said party or parties shall remove the 
structures from said surface ground, or so much thereof ns shall he thus 
endangered; and In case of a neglect to thus renmve such slruclures wlihin 
the jiorlod aforesaid the mine owners may themselves remove such strnctnres, 
or regard them as ahandone<l, and shall not he llahle for any damage which 
may occur to the owner or occupant of such structures. Such notice shall be 
given personally to tlie owner of such structuri's If he can he found wllhin the 
State hy the exorcise of due diligence; if not, then notice shall he glvim to the 
person In actual possession and occupancy as a tenant or otherwise If he can 
he found within the State hy the exercise of reasonahle diligence; otherwise 
liy posting notice upon the structure thereon, which jiosting shall be sulliclont 
service thereof. Tlie shafts spoken of herein are to he sunk only in such 
portions of any of the lots or grounds thus cpiitclalmed ns are not occupied or 
covered by valuahio structures and in such place in any lot or parcel of ground 
as shall result In the least damage to the owner or occupant. 

i>y this imlenturi* it is not intended to dedicate to the public any of the 
streets or alleys in said town-site ari-a <‘xccpt tlie surface iisi- thereof suhjts’t 
to the same rights and reservations as herein set forth relating to the occupitsl 
lots and parcels of ground, with tins modllicaliou, that notice to he given of 
any excavation which is to come to the surface or so near the surfact! as to 
enilanger the surface occupancy of such surface as a street or idley, shall he 
given to the mayor or head ollicial of the city of I-ead. 

The said parties of tlie second part, the said trustees, may at their option 
rcconvey to the then owner or owners of the mineral claim on which any lot 
or parcel or r'arcels of ground may he siiimted all the right and title which 
tliey m.ay acquire hy this indenture discharged of the trust therein Imposetl. 

In witness whereof the said parlies of the first part have hereunto set their 
hands and caused the.se presents to he executed the day and year first afore¬ 
said. 

.Tanks B. Hauoin. 

.Tames Milliken. 

Tiio.mas J. (lUlEtt. 

IIoMEs'i'AKE Mining Co., 
By Loi'is T. IlAooiN, 

Prcsiilrnl Honicstakc Minina Co. 

IloMESTAKE Mining Co., 
By luwiN C. Kti'mp, 

Sccreinrii Ilommlakr Mining Co. 

(Duly and severally acknowleilged by each of the foregoing.) 


SMITH EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Lead, S. Dak., .liignat 4, JOli. 


Commission o.n Inditstriai. Uei.ations. 

Gentlemen : I wish to reply to a statement of Mr. Grier’s testimony given 
on the stand to-<lay after mine. In regard to the prices I charge for embalm¬ 
ing, I wish to state that I did not charge $1)0 for embalming any of the em¬ 
ployees of the Homestake Mining Co. for many years except In one single case. 
This was a nephew of Mrs. Phebe A. Ilearst, who we emhalmei! to ship to 
California. She being very wealthy, I chargeil the full price that was chargeil 
hy other undertakers in this section at that time. In most of the cases, where 
they had limited means, I did not charge anything for such work. The average 
price I charge for embalming will not amount to ?1(). 


Respectfully, 


S. R. Sunn. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Brnu, Mont., 'J'liiimhin, AiiiniHt (i, HHJi—10 a. ui. 

Prosoiit: Commissioners Commons (iiotlnK olnilrmnn), (iiirretson, (VConni'H, 
and Lennon. 

.Xctinj; Clmlrmnn Commons. T1\o eommisslon will conie to order. 

I wish to stale to the witia'sses aial olliers that iiieiahers of the eotiimission 
who expected to he here hase lic'en unavoidahl.v keiit away. <h\e of the com¬ 
missioners has been ai»poiuletl to another pnhlte position wideh, 1 presume, 
keeps him from allendiii}!; anotlier one lias lieen Idt liy tlie war in ICuroite— 
two others iiave lieen lilt liy tlie war in Europe—and coiiseiiHcntly tliere are 
only four members of tlie coniml.ssion iireaeiit. iiie coniisel of tlie conimisslon 
also has been nffeetert by the conditions in Europe and is not able to he 
jiresent. The ehainiiaii of tlie I'onimisslon has also been detained. The result 
is tliat tlie meiiiliers heie bare cliosen me to act as tiiairnian and as counsel. 

IleKardiU)! the kind of iiiforniation wliich Ibis commission desires to secure, 
I outtlit to say in advame tliat we are aetinj; under an act of CoiiRresa re- 
(ptiring us to investigate tlie tiiidciijiiig causes of unrest and to make recom¬ 
mendations ns to wiiat Coiigre.ss or otlier legi.slallve liodies sliotild do under 
tlie circumstance.s. We are not apiioiiited as a lioard of mediation or arliltra- 
tlon or with tlie piiriiose of settling any troubles or disputes; our oli.lect is to 
make recommemlatlons wiiicli in tlie future may allay unrest. Furthermore, 
our field does not jierinit us to enter into any iiersonallties or Indlvhiual con¬ 
troversies' tliat may arise. 

For thl.s reason it seems to those of tlie commission wiio are jireseiit that 
we should not enter into any of the events wiibii have occurred since tlie 13th 
of .Tune; and we sliall not take up any of those later events wiiicli do not seem 
to come untler the mandate wiiich we have In onr investigation. 

Is there anything furtlier? 

Commissioner I.knnon. No. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. Tlie lirst witness Is Mr. Kelley, C. F. Kelley. 
Will you kindly take tlie chair? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. C. F. KELLEY. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I should explain that none of tlie witnesses will 
be placed under oath. Wliile we have that authority, our purisise Is more 
fundamental than to settle any particular situation, but ratlii-r to get all of 
the Information and assistance wlih h we can from tlie gentlemen who are kind 
enough to appear before us in fulllllliig tlie law which we are apiiointed to 
carry out. 

Mr. Kelley, will you give your name and adilress? 

Mr. Kei-uet. My name is C. F’. Kelley. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your position or address—yonr address. 

• Mr. Keixet. My address Is Butte, Mont. By profession I am an attorney. 
My chief ooctipallon is vice president and niamiging director of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Will you state tlie relation between the Ana¬ 
conda and the Amalgamated? 

Mr. Kelley. The Amalgamated Copper Co. is a holding concern, organized 
under the laws of the State of New .Jersey and owning a large proportion, or 
percentage, of the capital stock of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does it own the stock of other coriKiratlons? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In this .State? 

Mr. Kelixy, I know of none In this State; no, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What property does the Anaconda Include? 

Mr. Kei.ley. The Anaconda properties are chiefly the mining properties In and 
about the city of Butte; the smelting and reduction works at Anaconda, about 
26 miles distant; a smelting and reduction works and refinery at Great Falls, 
about 170 miles distant; sawmills located at Bonner, Hamilton, and St. Regis 
within the State of Montana; coal properties located at Washo and Lockree 
within the State of Montana; coal mining properties and sawmills located 
without the State of Montana; and stock of various small subsidiary corpora- 
tlon.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. These different properties you mentioned, are 
they owned directly by the Anaconda or through the holding of stock? 

Mr. Kei.i.ky. The main Important properties are owned directly by the Ana¬ 
conda ; some of the departments you might call them that are Incidental to 
the main properties of the company have, for the purpose of convenience, bet'u 
placed in subsidiary companies, the stock of which are owned by the Ana¬ 
conda Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They were organized by the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr. Keujsy. I think so; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What, for example? 

Mr. KEi,r,EY. We have a number of small corporations; for Instance, the 
Mines Timber Co.—that Is a small concern, comparatively small—that operates 
In the woods for the purpose of furnishing stulls to the mines. That business 
Is of sucli character that it can bo carried on very advantageously by a small 
corporation without passing Its business through the main corporate concern. 
We operate that as an Independent concern. Also the Mill Creek Fluniing 
Works, a similar concern; Deer Isalge Valley Farming Co., a farming <‘on- 
cern; the Black Foot Band Developnu'nt Co., which has been organized to 
handle cut-over or logged-over land of the company. Ko on I might enumerate 
additional smalt concerns, but that is the general character of the business that 
Is done by them. The main business of the Anacorala Co. Is conducted directly 
by the comi)any, and tlie main properties of the company, the physical title to 
them. Is vested in the concern Itself. 

Acting flhalrman Commons. Could yo\i slate the capitalization of the Amal¬ 
gamated coniiainy, the holding conit)anyV 

Mr. Kecley. The capitalization of the Amnlganiatcd is $l.'50,tX)0,000, divided 
into simres of tlie par value of .$UKl each. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is its bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. Kei.i.ky. It has no bonded indebtedness. 

Acting Chuirinan Commons. It has no bonded Indebterlness? 

Mr. Keleky. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is strictly a holding company? 

Mr. KEI.1.EY. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common,s. W'here are the onice.s of the Amalgamated? 

Mr. Kelijcy. At 42 Broad Street, New York City, the principal otBce. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are the otllcers—president, treasurer, and 
dlriHitors? 

Mr. Kei.ley. Mr. ,Tohn D. Ryan la president of the company. 1 don’t know 
tliat I could give you the full board. Mr. A. H. Melln, I think. Is treasurer. I 
should be very glad to submit a list of them, if you wish. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you kindly do so? 

Mr. Keli,ey. Yes, sir. 

(Tlie following list was later submitted;) 

Otllcers and directors of the Amalgamated Copper Co.: President, John D. 
Ryan; secretary and treasurer, A. H. Melln; directors, John P. Ryan, William 
O. Rockefeller, Benjamin B. Thayer, W’llllam Rockefeller, J. Horace Harding, 
H. H. Rogers, A. C. Burrage, and Charles N. King. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are the principal stockholders of the Amal¬ 
gamated? 

Mr. Kelijsy. That I do not know. The stock Is very widely distributed; It Is 
held practically all over the world—that Is, Investment world. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What proportion of the stock of the Anaconda 
has the Amalgamateil? 

Mr. Kelley. Roughly, about 75 iier cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W’hat Is the capitalization of the Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. The authorized capital of the Anaconda is ¥160,000,000, divided 
Into 6,000,060 shares of the par value of $25; the Issued capital is, I think, 
about 4,600,000 shares. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. In what way Is the Anaconda controlled In Its 
management by the Amalgamatetl? 

Mr. Keluey. I should say that the Anaconda Is not directly controlled by the 
Amalgamatetl. The Amalgamated as the largest shareholder In the Anaconda 
Is represented on the board of directors of the Anaconda, and through a coiii- 
inunlty of Interest there Is rather a cooperative control than any direct or 
actual control. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who are president and officers of the Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. B. B. Thayer Is president, I urn vice president, and Mr. 
Melln Is secretary and treasurer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where are the offices of (he Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. At 42 Broadway, New York City. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you give the valuation, both the nsscs.scd 
and true values of the properties held by the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr. Kelley. I can give you the assessiai valuallon of the pro|H“rtlcs. I do 
not know that I understand exactly what you mean by the (rue valuation. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. The market value. 

Mr. Kelley. That would be Impossible for any man to give, because, particu¬ 
larly In the case of mining property and particularly where the mining prop¬ 
erty Is of such a character and extcuit as tlnit owned by the Anaconda Co., (la- 
valuation that might be placeil upon It must nc-cessai lly be very largely a matter 
of opinion, must also l)e In the absence of complete lievi-loprnent—wlilch Is en¬ 
tirely Impossible—a matter of speculation to some extent; and It would tw a 
matter of—merely a matter of opinion, and 1 am very frank to say to you that 
concerning Its actual value In dollars aial cents I have, and I think no man has 
any opinion—definite opinion ns to the exact amount of money that Is repre¬ 
sented by these properties. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are the stocks of Anaconda listed on any ex¬ 
change? 

Mr. Kelley. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. New York? 

Mr. Kelley. Tlie stock of the Auacomla Co. Is listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Also the stock of the Amalgamate<l? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. W<‘il, 1C you will continue, then, with the as¬ 
sessed valuallon. 

Mr. Kelley. 1 presume you are inquiring [producing pupersl- 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Will you kindly submit It as an exhibit? 

Mr. Kelley. Y’e.s, sir. I suppose you are referring to last year, Itllll. 

Acting Chairman Oo.MMONa. The la.st full fiscal year, completerl tlscal year. 

Mr. Kelley. You understand, Mr. Cbnirninn, (hat In this State the year Is 
not the same for the jiavnient of the different kinds of taxes. Our asaessinent 
Is made up as the first Monday In Man li of each year, but we pay on the net 
proceetls of mines from the first Monday In June to the first Monday In June. 

I would like to make a word of explanation In that connection. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Kelijiy. Under the Montana law all property, exeept mines, are assessed 
upon a cash valuation. Mining jiroperties arc assessed first, upon the surfai-e 
at the price paid the United States Government for that surface, unh-ss the 
surface Is devoted to some other purpose than that of ndnlng, in which event 
the valuation of the surface for the purpose to which It Is devoted Is taken. 
Upon the mine Itself, the ores, minerals, mining companies—or mining prop¬ 
erties are assessed upon the net proceeds—that Is, the actual value of the metal 
taken—of the ore after allowing for the expenses of extraction, reduction, and 
so forth, in addition to which all Improvements that are placed upon the sur¬ 
face are assessed as other proi>erty. 

Now-, of course, we make the return on the first Monday in March. We pay 
at the usual time in the fall, after November, uimn the general property; but 
upon the net proceetls of mines, the statute fixes that at from June to June. 

1 might submit this as an exhibit. This Is the assessment of the—It Is a com¬ 
parative statement of the assessment prepared for our office files, and correctly 
shows the assessment for 1912 and 1913. 

(The paper so presented was marked “Kelley Exhibit No. 1.” The same Is 
printed under “Exhibits.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you state the total of this assessment as 
distinguished from the other, the net proceeds? 
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Mr. Keli-ky. Yes, sir. You want the total amount of assessment exclusive 
of the net proceeds? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. In 1913 It was $15,094,426. 

Acting Chairman Co,M.MoNa. Now the net proceeds for the same year. 

Mr. Kelley. Eleven inllllon four Iiundre<l and flfty-flve thousand six hundred 
and forty dollars; that Is. for the period ending In June. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of 1913? 

Mr. Kei.ley. 1913; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. What is the rate of tax on the assessed value? 

Mr. Keli.by. The rate of tax varies In the dllTerent counties of the State some¬ 
what, but will run from—approximately 30 mills is the levy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And M’hut Is llie rate on net proceeds? 

Mr. Kelley. Tlie same. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then it would he api)roximately 30 mills on 
thirteen million plus eleven millions, or twenty-six millions. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; aiiproxlmately, about tliat, $26,000,000. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Uy whom are these assessments made, and the 
ascertainment of net proceeds? 

Mr. Kelley. Tlie assessments are made by the local assessing officers of the 
different counties. The ascertalnnu'nt of nel proceeds Is arrived at by the 
actual l) 0 ok llgures showing the cost and profit on the sale of metals, and Is 
returned by the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To whom? 

Mr. Kei.ley. To the local assessor. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Is there any State tax commission, or State 
supervision of these assessments? 

Mr. Kelley. There is a Stati' tax law which was adopted by the legislative 
nssenibly two years ago. but whicli has not as yet become effective In Its opera¬ 
tion. It Is going througii the preliminary stages necessary to put into effect. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Does that iirovide for a State board of revision? 
Mr. Kei.ley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you dlstingulsiied In your assessment 
there between machinery, improvements, and real estate? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. That Is shown? 

Mr. Ket.i.ky. It Is itemized and .segregated by counties. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For tiiat same year, what wore the gross reve¬ 
nues or Income of the Anaconda Co.? 

Will you kindly sidmiit that as an exhibit? Is that yiair annual rejiort? 

Mr. Kei.ley. Tills is the annual report for the year 1913. 

Mr. Kelley. 1 have not—the gross business Is not stated here. I can get that 
for you, or I can give it to you approximately. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, I mean the operating Income of the com¬ 
pany : you might state it roughly. 

Mr. Kei.ley. I would have to gel that. 1 haven’t it in mind. It would be 
somewhere In the neighborhood of forty-live to fifty millions of dollars; but I 
can get that for you, and will be pleased to do It. You see, the reason this Is 
not shown upon tlie balance slieet. or that you can not ascertain it readily from 
your production, there Is no extra ratio or proportionate relationship between 
production and sales. There Is nothing so uncertain as the copper market. 
Probably no commodity In which stocks accumulate faster and our production 
from January 1 to Dei-ember 31 of any year would not give an index to the 
gross business done, because of the differences In Inventories there may be at 
the different perUals. You understand? 

Acting Chairmun Commons. Yes. I am trying to get at also the operating 
expense. Can you give that total operating expense? I want to get at the 
way In which you reach this $11,000,000 of product. 

Mr. Kelley. Ch! Well, the $11,000,000 Is arrived at by—we can furnish the 
detail of that, if you wish—It Is arrived at by taking the cost of production. 
Including the items which are specified In the statute, and deiluctlng from It 
the credits which are also specified in the statute, not estimated at all, but the 
result la absolute book entries which can be checked back against the balance 
slieet of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That will not be the gross business of the com¬ 
pany at all? <s 
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Mr. KixiJtT. No, sir. Tho not proiveds of tlie oonipnny woulil be tlio profit 
made on the sales made by the company. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. That is what I want to pet at; yon can pet that 

from this statement? . , . , , . 

Mr. Kei.uey. Yes. That was for the year, that ix>rlod that you Inqulrtnl, it 

" "ActinV^'a^'ft" Commons. What was the gro.ss Item that was used in a.swr- 
talnlnp tlmt amount? Then what was tlie exj>ense item or—— 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. I liaven't that statement liere. I liave pot it for tills year, 1914, 
wliieli is a later one. . . 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may put that in. 

Mr Kei.my. That is tlie one I was reliuesUsl to lirinp. I>or the year 1914 
the number of tons of ore extracted was 4.714,(t.''i3.40. The gross value per ton 
was $8.37. The gross value in dollars was .$.39,4(>4,(K)4.2!); tin' gross cost per 
ton of mining that ore was $3,779, or a total of $17,S1(1..'H).'>.99; the cost of 
Iransiiortatlon per mile per ton to the place of reduction was .$(1.2981, or L.lcents 
i)lu^* the total oo^t of triinsportution was .fl.ni.'.rMS.lS; llio aimmut of moin.y 
l.xi.cn(le<l for neivssarv labor was $10,331,821.88; the amonnt expemded f.a- ma- 
ciilnerv and cost of supplies used in operation was .$9,.,42,.980.(,9; the marketing 
charges, Inclnding seaboard, retininp. freight, and sidling 

478 Wi leaving a net proived in value or value in dollars of $8,01.1,504.9,1, whicn 
wasoiir return for the period from .Tune, 1913, to ,Tune, 1914. 

Now riglit there I want to suggest tlmt you can see Inmuniiately 
iiu>n(lou<« intluonco_what niij: 1 it nppoar to (bo «*asiia! obsorvor—tliat nn onbnary 

rlso an<i fall in tho oopp.M- markot has on tho l'****!'*^ n1!w opo’JTas 

Var thp vonr (•lullnK 1913 tbev made ti not r<*tum of $11.4.>0 ,<Hh). No\\. upon as 
law a t«e P^ I >t was a larger ionmme, ” '"''t 

l oniier nroduction in tlie year ending 1914 we got from $11.4.)0,00« to $8,0.>7,0(H). 
Acting Chairman Commons. AVhat was tlie drop in the average price of 

''"'Mr“KFriFY I ImvenT It distinctly in mind, hut I shonid say it "as apprnxi- 
matei,v 2 Teems fn.m a prevailing price of nearly 10 cents 1 o a prevailing price 

■"dng'c,^?main!;:i.^;rWhat’M^^^ pri-e b- ti.e preewinlg 

^ 'Mr Kei,i.i;y. I wmild not lie certain aliout tliat ; my reeollecdion is that copper 
iidvnncMl in llie year 1912-13 to nenrly 17 cents f"'' « 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. M hat was the lowest >' ''^^ ^ 

Mr. KEi.t.EY. In the Inst? IVell, around ' 

Acting Chairman Commons. You gave the item of labor as $10,300,009/ 

^•Ung''chairman Commons. You also gave (raiisport.itlon; there is no dupll- 

™Mr"KrmEY No sir- no Rouglily speaking, it may he staled—T norlee that 

goes directly to the lalior expended in mining J.imwvhat 

for iiistanc© whero our expondituvos, total ox]M'mll 1 nr 4 » av 

over 840^’000 between .$40,000,000 and $4.5,000,000 In a year, of that ex¬ 
penditure $ 20 , 000,000 is direct Paj-r'dl 'n .^mining. ' ’ 

iiio po^t of trfinsT>ortotIon is In flddition» of courso, to tlK. r • ^-*1 

^ Acting Chairing Commons. Transportation does not Include your own ra - 

'^Tlr KELbfeY No sir: I want to explain that, if you will permit me. In min- 

io u thP trnnsDortation of the ore to the snielter.s, n large part fi* 

Anaeomla o“e?^ ™ the majority stock of which is owned by the Aua- 
mllirtr rn on a verv small charge, a charge that scarcely pays exiienses, the 
remarnto “in^ rowt Falls over the Great Northern Railroad at a some- 

"XHt*c\^kRmaf 6 ™ n>-tloned also l.iclndes the labor 

whatever labor is paid for by the railroad wmP®")'- 
icil^FchMrman CoxiM 1 see; it is a separate company with which you 
keep a separate aiNMunt? 
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Mr. Kellky. Tea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ana It has Its own labor cost the same as 
you do? 

Mr. Kelley. Of course, as a ramification, that is an Interesting subject in. 
connection with this Inquiry. Probably of the total expenditure of $40,000,000, 
If you ramify It out Into Its principal Items of transportation, fuel, supplies, 
proportionately as large a part us we pay directly for labor Is paid out by 
the various concerns that are engaged in furnishing the different lines of 
service required In the business, and In this transportation charge—I think I 
have explained that part of the ore goes over the B., A. & P., which Is the 
Anaconda controlled company; and part of It goes over the Great Northern, 
with which we have nothing to do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This item of machinery, ,$9,000,000—1 think I 
am right. It Is machinery—what would that incliale? 

Mr. Kki.ley. That includ(‘S the machinery supplies and necessary appliances 
used In the mining of the ore; a detailed statement of that can be furnished 
If required ; I haven’t It here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you figure your depreciation account? 

Mr. Kei.lky. Tlie depreciation account of what? 

Acllng Chairnain (k)MMONs. For the mine and machinery. 

Mr, Kelley. Wt-ll, of course, that dejtends on the particular fact, mill or 
machita?. Necessarily all of the ilitTerent i>Iants have not the same deprecia¬ 
tion. It Is the custom of the Anacomla Co. to allow a reasonable <lepreclatlon 
charge, and our idants h.ave been clet)reciated; hut that Is not a uniform per 
cent of anything; It depends on the character of the plant and the work It Is 
doing and prohidtle life. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that Included In this total operating expense, 
the depreciation? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. The depreciation wtmUl he Included; yea, sir. 

A<*tlng Chairman Commons. It is not stated in this analysis which you gave 
here, the coat of mining, lahor, machinery, and marketing. I presume it Is set 
up against new machinery or something of that kind. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; of course' tlie subject of dei)reciathat In coriatrate account¬ 
ing; it is, of course, in itself almost impossible to make any general answer. 
It la our experience tiiat ttiat question comes up with reference to practically 
every ojH'ratlon, and you have to decide tho.se things very largely u|)ou each indl- 
.vldtial transaclliai. Of course our general plant can he covered by blanket 
depreciation, but here, where we are constantly changing machinery and put¬ 
ting in heavier and taltln,g out lightiM*. the tiueslion of retdace value, break¬ 
down value, possible utllizatimt in tiliier iiroperties of the conq)nny, as well as 
the co.st and life of new machinery, enters into tlie ilepreciation charge. 

.Voting Chairman Commons. Is tliere any accounting system or supervision of 
accounts of your suiiervision similar to that prevailing In the matter of rail¬ 
roads? 

Mr. Kelley. Government supervision? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; State or Feilernl. 

Mr. Keli,ey. With laTerence to some of the departments of our business: 
yea, air. 

Actiitg Chairmttn Commons. With reference to the transportation depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Kelley. With reference to the transportation department and public 
utilities, we have sona* other public utilities, but not as to general btt.slness. 
I wish to say this, however, that our accounts are subject to critical examina¬ 
tion by a linn of cortifiisl public accountants of good standing, and the trans¬ 
action recorded in the balanec sheet certified is the balance sheet from the pub¬ 
lic accounts certified by thi' public accountants. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you make reports under the iucome-tax law? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. Yes, sir; a most exhaustive report. 

Acting Chairnain Commons. What amount was turned over to the Amalga¬ 
mated as dividends or various other forms by the Anaconda Co. during this 
fiscal ,vear you have been speaking about—the one that was finished In 1913? 
This $11,000,000, is that the amount? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. The dividend rate was $3 for the year, I think; and, 
figuring roughly. 75 per cent of that would have been—^twelve million—the 
dividend exceeded the earnings; was made up out of surplus. Now, the 
amount tbati^vas paid the Amalgamated would be 75 per cent of the total— 
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about that, of the total dividend, which, as I remember, was $3 a shore. That 
Is just a question of arithmetic. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Amongst these properties which you hold do 
you have any company houses used by employees? 

Mr. Kellky. Not as a rule. In Butte we have none; Anaconda none. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the title to the surface, and how do you 
arrange with the surface ow’ner or lessee? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the title to this prop<‘rty was originally a deed from a 
quartz and placer patent from the United States Government. 

In the vicinity of Butte, not upon the hill where active mining opi^rntlons 
are carried on so much, but In the outlying projx»rty. there has iHs^n a segrega¬ 
tion of the surface from the underground title, and all surface has heiui platted 
and sold as real estate. That, however, in most Instance's, if not all, was done 
by the predect^ssors in interest of the Anaconda Co., the original owners of the 
property. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The Anaconda owns the mining claims beneath 
the surface, does It? 

Mr. Kelley. In many ln.stHnce.s; yo.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And (he stirface ownership Is entirely separate? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; in many instances; although for the itjost part the big bulk 
of the mining prop<'rty of tlie Anaconda Co. is owiicnJ, both surface and sub¬ 
surface, by the company Itself. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take this, for Instance, then, where the surface 
Is owned and structures are built by private enterprise other than your com¬ 
pany, what are the terms of the contract of sale? 

Mr. Kei.ley. Well, that all (h'pends. You will Imve in each Imllvidnal case 
to go back to the <leo(l that was made by the original mirieral owner when the 
surface was segregated. 

Tills whole city, practically, outside of a very restrlctofl area that was em- 
braceil In the original town site, Is in just that condition. 

Some of the most valuable jirojieity In the city of Butte was traced back 
originally from the quartz and jdaoer ownership. There Is not any uniformity 
of segregation. It depends ui»m the contract that th(‘ Individual mineral owner 
made with his individual grantee. 

Acting Ohairnian Commons. Did the Aimeomla accumulate all <»f the mineral 
claims, no matter what the origimil ‘-ource? 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, no; not by any means at all. We have accnimilatwl quite a 
good deal of that projicrty wliero the two titles w<‘re segregated. Now, the 
general clause that is contained in that deed is either one of two characters; 
First, that the surface is grantinl 4lo\vn to a si>ecified <lei)th, with an obllgjitlon 
not to conduct any mining operations above a certain limit, say, .W ft'et. 
Usually such a deed has a clause, a general clause, whh’h would prevent tlie 
underground worker from causing any damage to the proi)erty. In other d(‘(Hl8 
it is Just merely the proposition of reserving the right to ndne without Cttustng 
surface damage. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. Have you hud cases of surface damage to prop¬ 
erty owners? 

Mr. Kelley. Have there been? 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. Why, I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wluit plan of settlement has been the method 
of settlement of damage.^? 

Mr. Keixey. Well, those matters have been settle<l. 

Acting Chairman Commons. According to the contract? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Damages are paid In all cases? 

Mr. KELLBnr, I think so; where It is clear what the cause is. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. One question right there, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there any clause In any of those agreements 
which bars the right of recovery if damage does ensue? 

Mr. Kelley. No; I think not, unless, of course, It would be a question of 
legal Interpretation as to what consequential damage might l)e claimed In the 
event of the agreement that you would not mine within, say. 50 feet of the 
Bu^ace. . . , ^ 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, that would fall under the provisions of the 
law and not of the agreement, then? 
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Mr. Kelley. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Oaeretson. But there Is no absolute clause barring right to 
recovery? 

Mr. Kelley. I don’t know of any; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many employees have you in this. In the 
mining and reduction work? 

Mr. Kelley. Under nonnul conditions we would employ In the mining end 
here'ln Butte betwecm nine and ten tliousand men; at Anaconda between two 
thousand and twenty-two or twenty-three hundred ; at Great Fulls between seven 
hundred and llfty and a thousand. 

Acting Chairman Commons Making a total in the mining operations of - 

Mr. Keli.ey. Of. say, ten. twelve—nearly tldrteen thomsund. 

Acting Chulrinun Commons. And wliut proportion of your men are under¬ 
ground ? 

Mr. Keliey. Well, a very large proportion of tlie nine to ten thousand that 
would be einployo<l liero in Butte would be underground, altliougli the surface 
dei)artnient is a very large department. I haven’t the figures for that in mind, 
but I can get them, and will, if you wish. 

(The information rtsiuested was later furnishetl, and is printed as “ Kelley 
Exhibit No. 3.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. We would like to get that, the total number of 
miners and helpers and underground men, classified. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What number are employed in the smelting 
operations and reductions works? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, about two tliousand to twenty-three liundred at Anaconda, 
and seven hundred and fifty to a thousand at Great Falls. You want the num¬ 
ber of men employed undergrounil? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Classified by their occupations—miners, helpers, 
loaders, or whatever they are. 

Mr. Keli.ey. Well, underground here, with the exception of the men who are 
In specific parts, all men who go underground are classified as miners and 
receive the same wage scale, the same minimum wage scale. We have no 
classification, so far us pay r<dl Is concerneii, betwei'n miners, helpers, and 
muckers underground. Tliey all rei'clve the same minimum wage scale that 
has been one of the regulations of the union that existed here in Butte. Of 
course, we have the different lines of work, so that I may understand you, as 
tlmbermen, pump men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; I would like to get the scale for each man, 
each class of W'ork. You say the minimum Is .$3..50 for miners, helpers, and 
muckers, ns they are called? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I don’t remember saying that, but that is a fact. I can 
give you our wage scale. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I would like (o have you submit that as an ex-' 
hlblt? Will you hand It to the rejiorter to be numbercil? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

(The paiier so jiresented was marked “ Kelley Exhibit No. 4.” See Kelley 
Exhibit No. 4.) 

Mr. Kei.lev. And I wish to make a word of explanation with reference to It. 
This is the direction, is a copy of the direction to the timekeeper for the making 
up of time, and gives the minimum scale for each employment that is listed 
here. It shows—we have a splitting point in all occupations, at Ifi cents for 
mining, another splitting point at 17 cents, and a third splitting point in the 
wage scale for all at 18 cents copper. This gives the rate of wages at the 
different splitting limits of copper. You under-stand that our wage scale is 
based upon- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you explain the wage scale, if you will? 

Mr. Keliey'. Well, the income as shown by these net-proceeds returns of a 
copper mining company is so directly affected by the prlc'e of copper that in 
order to maintain a satisfactory scale of wages, a scale of wages W'hich is high 
enough under all circumstances to give a fair return to the employee. It has 
been deemed advisable to base it on the price of copper. Accordingly our wage 
scale Is based with a minimum rate when copper la under 16 cents. At 15 
cents copper—that is, upon the basis of a monthly wage—when copper Is 15 
cents or over, the rate of wages of all employees advances 25 cents a day. At 
17 cents, or when copper is 17 cents per pound for a month, the rate of all men 
who are employed underground advances an additional 26 cents, but not Of the 
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oth«>r employees. At 18 cents wpiwr the rate of all employees, both above and 
bolow ground, advances an mUlIlional 25 cents. 

Now, I want to say with reference to this wage scale that Is snl)aiiift‘«l ihat 
that Is the minimum scale. It does not. Include the special wage scale paid In 
almost every line of employment where work is of a particularly hazardou.s 
nature, dangerous nature, unhealthy nature, <jr \vher«‘ for any reason factors 
arc Introduced that do not affect common eiapU)ymetit—ad<)ttional coin|H*nsa- 
tion is paid. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It does not Include, cither, tlic slkUng-scalo 
iV'ature? 

Mr. KF.U.EY. This does; yes; this lias. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It states what It would he? 

Mr. Kei.lky. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (\»mmons. Doc's it stale for this ]a’osp<'r<ms year, wlicn 
>(*ur dlvidemls were twelve millions, and this juvsont year eight inlllhn>s, wlmt 
ims been the actual payment to (hose classlliod iMojdoyees, who vary with the 
jaice of copper? 

Mr. Kklley. No; this is tlie general scale Iiere; but I ca/i give you those 
(igurcs. In fact, I have them itr<*{mr<‘d and will ho very glml To give them. 

As a matter of fact, our wage scale last year was over more limn 

It was the i)revious year, mdwithstanding the price of copiwr was less. 

(Set* Kelley Exhibit No. 2.) 

Acting Chairman C<imm(»ns. T.asL >ear—you moan the calendar year Mdlt? 

Mr. KET.r.KY. I mean the calendsir year 1013. Accordijig to my r<*collectlon, 
our pay roll was something over .$20,0(X).0(X). For V.)V2 it was something over 
S18 (KNI (XH) 

Cornnussloner O’CoNNErx. And the wages are bused uixm the pric<‘ of coi)pc •, 
regardless of the dividends? 

Mr. Kemxy. Exactly. And when cop]M‘r is very 1 (av mal yon have an enor¬ 
mous overhead expense to take cure of yon have got to Increase your jjroduct 
ruflier than deoreuse it with a doen'asing price of copisT, and you have got 1o 
mine more tons of ore. Ami while the individual wage drops to thr<s» and a 
half, the aggregate wage scale upon a le.ss total income is more than ia a 
pn)sperous year. You get tlie i»olnt? 

Commissioner Cabuktson. During the year- 

Mr. KKfXEY. You have got to make im>re production. In «)ther words. 

(Vunmissloner Caruetson. During the year, as I nn<iersland the testimony, 
the men during that year were working at the minimum rate, were tliey not, 


the hulk of them? 

Mr. Keeley. No. 

f'ommlssioner Garretson. On the sliding-scale basis? 

Mr. Kei.ley. No; during tlie year 1913—! think tin* greater juirt of the year 
11113—the men were working on the scale In efiect above 1.5 cents. 

(Commissioner Garretson. Above 15? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. What <llvldend rate was paid during the l.>-cent 


’''Mr!'KKLi.Ey. The same Olviih'iul rate, 7.1 ceiils a naartor iht , 

Commissioner Garretson. When the reduction did lake place In the pay or 
the men owing to the sliding scale and the low ])rl<‘e of copper, was there any 
reduction in the dividend rate? 

Mr. Kelley. There was a reduction in earnings, mit In dividend rate, mjcuuw 
there was a sufficient accumulation of surplus to take cure of the deficit. 

Commissioner Garretson. But none of that surplus was iise<l to keep tlie 
wngo at the same rate; U was iise<i to k(H‘p Ihe dividend at the same rate? 

Mr. KEI.I.EY. Well, I don't know that 1 set your iwint; I can t s^ any—- 

Commissioner Gakhetson. The point is. what I wantwl to develop was th s: 
Whether the low price of copier W'orketl the same result on the Btockholder 
and the employee. 

Mr. Kelley. It did unquestionably In ultimate result. 

Commissioner Gabretbon. Oh, but not In Immediate result. 

Mr. Kelley. Well. It did in this way: If you had a rate of wages baaed 
upon your Income, there is a direct ratio between the amount pa d a.s w^ea 
and the amount which the company has as net Income. Now, then, If Instead or 
paying alt of that net Income to the stockholders, a reserve Is acenmuinted 
so that when you have a frightfully lean year such as we have had In the 
copper biisine&s at various times, when you can’t save on your pay roll to make 
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a dividend, you have got a little In the box that you can taka out to mj 
up the difference. 

Commissioner Gabbeison. In equity, is there any more reason in the h 
year that the stockholder should be i)rotected tlian there Is that the employ 
should? Now, bear In mind, I am barring the existence of your agreeiuj 
and only passing on the equity of It 

Mr. Kelley. It you desire my view on the economics, I would be very gu 
to give it to .von, but I should regard that as quite distinct, any application . 
that view, to the business management of a corporation, 

Comnil.s.sloner Gabbeison, If you could express without extended argumei 
your oxnnion of whether or not a reduction In wage should In equity be accon 
panled on account of the market value of tlie product—should be accon: 
panied by a reiluctlon In dividend rate, I should be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. Kelley. I think unquestionably so, and I think unquestionably that thu 
nece.ssnrlly follows. You take one year and balance It against another par 
ticular year, there may not be the absolute reduction there. But In workmi 
out the business life of a corporation things mu.st be kept at the .same ratio 
and they will be kept at the same ratio, and I concede you frt>ely that It is in; 
opinion and It Is my belief that in prosperous times the whole prosperlt; 
should not go to the stockholder, but the wage earner should participate In It 
That Is the policy that I have tried to perform. 

Commissioner Gabbeison. And that In lean times also- 

Mr. Kelley. And that In lean times It applies exactly the otlier way. 
Commissioner Gabbeison. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There is one point that you mentioned regard 
Ing the lean years, or at least when the price is low. 

Did I understand that In those years there Is more employment, that yoi 
turn out more jwoduct In those lean years when the price goes down, we wil 
say, to the 15—below 15? 

Mr. Kelley. That Is true up to a certain lindt. Now, I want to make thl 
suggestion before 1 leave the toi)lc discussed by the gentleman here liudlcatln: 
Commissioner Garretsoni, and that Is that vk<' versa of the fact that las 
year and year before last year the wage was reduced to the minimum, and th 
dividend was mit, we have had years, a number of them, when there was abso 
lutely no dividend at all paid or earned, and when the wage scale was no 
reduced. 

Now, answering your question: If you endeavor on a lean copper market b 
keep your costs, down you must increase your tonnage. As long ns there 1 
any'protit In the business, which means as long as there is any continuou 
market for the copper, you may be al)le by Increasing tonnage somewhat am 
constHpient dtHToasing of expenses to make a profit. When the market cease 
so that your copi>er can not l)e sold at all, then of course you must put a 11ml 
on your expenses, tecause you can not pay your bills In copper. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, that Is a little peculiar Idea there. Yoi 
speak of the market ceasing altogether? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The market would not cease altogether If yoi 
reduced the price? 

Mr. Keij-ey. It has at this time. At this time there Is absolutely no forelgi 
market for copper, q'here is no means of transporting copper to Kurope, am 
there Is no method by which you could collect for copiter If you transported 1( 
q'he bills, the drafts, that wei-e drawn against the enormous stocks of coppe 
that had been transported to European countries within the last 30'days 
copper that Is now nlloat, are now coming back—that have been discounter 
those drafts are coming back for repayment In New York to-day. 

There is no local market for copper, no selling agency. While there Is a pile 
quoted at 13 cents, I Iwlleve, or 13J, I don’t believe that within the last 10 day 
there has been a pound of copix^r sold In the ITnlterl States. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Even at that low figure? 

Mr. Kelley. Even at that low price. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, this Is, of course, an extraordinary situs 
tlon. 

&fr ' jc^^T.T.ic v Very* 

Acting Chairman Commons, What you say would you intend to apply get 
erally In other times? 

Mr. KinyxY. Yes; what I say—I can.straighten out my exact meaning b 
suggesting this situation to you: 
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Id 1907 for a while there was a financial stringency that absolutely wiped out 
our domestic market. At that time we could sell copper abroad for a white 
and keep going on that basis. When It got so bad we had to close down- 
now, up to the point you could afford to accumulate a stock of copiH'r on a 
low-price market you can i)roduce It; when you get to the point you cun not 
carry copper any longer, then you have to stop. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Up to that iiolnt, you can really lncreu.se the 
amount of employment as the price or profits go down. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, of cour.se, you must take that in a very quiillfled inuimer. 
If you wish to keep up the production, the normal production, if you tvish to 
maintain your production the same, that would be true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In which case you would Imve to build up yo\ir 
stock? 

Mr. Kelley. Have to build up your stock, and you could only do Hint ns 
long as the markets take your stock. When the market stops then, of course, 
you have to curtail. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you describe Ihe operating organisation of 
your system? You are the general manager. Take it down the line, tlu' dif¬ 
ferent grades of superintendents, foremen, and so op. 

Mr. Kelley. Our organlEntlon is a very simple one. Our various lines of 
business are divided Into departments, and each department, or subdepartmeiit, 
has a man in charge with the rank of superintendent or manager of that de¬ 
partment. As Illustrative of that, if you wish, my title Is vice president. 1 
have general charge of the operations. Mr. (lllle Is manager of mines, has 
charge of all the mining operations. Mr. Mathewson, the innimger of the 
works In Anaconda, has general charge of the operations there. Mr. O’Orady, 
of (Jreat Falls; Mr. Toole, of the lumber operations, and so forth. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then beneath each of lhe.se general superin¬ 
tendents, what is the next organization? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, In the mining organization we have the manager of mines, 
assistant manager of mines, general superintendent of mines. And they a fore¬ 
man over each Individual mine. Beneath him are assistant formnen and shift 
bosses. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the salaries, beginning with the shift 
bosses and going up, what are the salaries paid to the shift bosses? 

Mr. Kelley. The shift boss’ salary Is .$.5 a day, with an Increase when tho 
price of copper Is over 111 cents, 'I’he salaries of the assistant foremen vary 
somewhat. I think they are on tho whole—I think they range about $201) a 
nmnth—where Is Mr. Cllle? Mr, Cille could give you that Information. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Well, we will take that up. .Mr. (lllle Is here? 

Mr. Kelley. Mr. Cllle. I can give you that. The assistant foremen are 
about $200 a month; foremen, $22.5 a month for the small mines and $2,50 for 
the larger mines. In addition to w hich they have In some Instances house rent, 
light, supplies of that kind furnished them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That comes up to the superintendent? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are their salaries, what do they get? 

Mr. kELT.EY. The assistant suiierintendent Is $0,000; $7,500 for general 
superintendents. The assistant manager, do you wish these salaries? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You can file a statement of that. 

Mr. Kelley. I would sooner do that; I would be more sure It was accurate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; file that ns a part of your statement. Do 
these shift bosses, foremen, suiwrintendents reivlve any payments additional 
to those salaries based on either the price of copisT or the earnings of the 
company? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I told you that the shift bosses- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. And the assistant foremen receive an Increase or decrease on 
the price of copper the same as the miners. In addition to that there Is no 
added salary for income, but there Is a bonus for safety. We pay—set aside 
$1,000 a year, which Is paid In sums of $750 and $250, respectively, to the fore¬ 
man of the mine which shows the least number of accidents In the mine pro¬ 
portionate to the number of shifts worked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is competitive, then? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And there Is no regular standard system of bonuses 
to all those In charge of the mine? 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That is-, the bonus for safety goes to the fore¬ 
man of each mine ami no lower than foreman, is that the idea ? 

Mr. KEt.ucr. It goes to the foreman of tlie mine wlilch makes the best showing 
In that respect. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is a prize offered? 

Mr. KKi.r.KY. It is a priz ('; yes. 

Coniinissloner fi.\RiiETSON. He does not divide that? 

Mr. KEi.r.KY. lie does, as a matter of fact, divide——- 

(Jommissloner Caruistson. I mean under your system he is not supposed to, 
but lie in fact does? 

Mr. KEi.r.KY. He can do as !i(* pleases with it. I do not know wliat he does. 

Coinmlssioncr Cakbctson. It is his? 

Mr. Kei.i.ky. It is his. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. How long has that kind of a lionus been in 
operation? 

Sir. Kei.i.ky. Two years. 

Acting Cliairman Comaions. Have you found good results? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Yes; I think we have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wiiat reduction did tlie winner tliis last year 
make in the numher of accidents? 

Mr. Kki-i.ky. Well, In the matter of percentage I do not know that I could 
give it to you. I can give you statistics lai it. My recollection la the rei'ord 
for ills mine was one accident for every 101.000 slilfts worked underground, 
which flgiiri'd out upon the liasis of prohalile injury, considering the hazard of 
tlie liualneaa, we regard as rather extraordinary. 

Acting Chairnian Oo.mmons. Ity ItM.IKK) slilfts you mean men shifts? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. Yes. 

Acting Chnlrman Commons. One accident to 104,tXK). Hoes that include all 
kinds of accidents? 

Mr. Kelkey. That includes accidents wliUh iiwiipacitate for a period of 30 
days or longer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I presume you have kept a complete record of 
accidents? 

Mr. Kekijiy. Yes. 

Acting Chnlrman Common.s. How far hack do they go? 

Mr. Kem.ey. Well, it does in some of the lu'opertles. You see, wiint is now 
the Anaconda Co, was orlgliinlly a iiumhor of separate operating companies, and 
tliidr method of settlement llieir method of carrying Insurance and keeping 
statistics, differed somewhat, so that for all of these properties we have not 
uniform statistics extending back any conslderahle length of time. 

Commissioner CiAKnETSON. Have you since tlie consolhlation? 

Mr. KEI.I.KY. Yes, sir; since 1909 wo liave tlie orlglual; we have the complete 
Anaconda since 19tX). 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. Could you furnish us with that record? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. I think so. It would take some time to get that together, but I 
would be very glad to do it and send it to you. 

(The matter referrisl to is iirlnted as “ Kelley Kxhllilt No. 5.”) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Iteduced to tills basis that you spoke of, man 
shifts? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Comxions. How about the accidents of less than 30 days? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. Wc liiive a record of those. We have a rei'ord of every accident 
which eltlier causisl the man to come to tlie surface or to go to the hospital for 
a dressing. We liave a record of the length of time he was in the hospital; that 
is, we try to kei'p that rer'ord, and of tiie time wlien lie came back to work. 

Acting Chalrniaii Commons. You could furnisli that record, too, could you not? 

Mr. Kelley, 1 could. It might take some little time to compile it; it is not in 
Just that sliaiie, because ns we liave it it is Intermingli'd with oilier thbigs and 
is not kept with reference specilically to those things you would be interested in, 
but I would be glad to get it for you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You will do that, then? 

Mr. KEIJ.EY. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Regarding the wages of men below the shift 
boss—that is, miners, helpers, and others—why is there no distinction made 
between miners and heliHu-s, and what is the other term? Art they loaders? 

Mr, KELuni. Muckers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are the loaders—shovelers, are they? 
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Mr. Kki-iey. Well, the reason for it is that the Butte miners’ union luloiittHl 
at the time of Its organization the principle that ever.v mini who went under- 
ar-ound should receive the miner’s wage, and while we have alwavs fell lliere 
should be—should reasonably and logically be a classineatlon of'the emiiloy- 
ment underground, that has been one of the things that has been coneeiled by 
the employing companies and the employers at Butte. 

Commissioner Lennon. I was going to ask. Is It established by agreement 
with the union, or simply accepted? 

Mr. Kbllev. Well, originally I think it was a part of their organic law. wliat- 
ever it was, by-laws or constitution—and was agreed to by tlie oiierators and 
later when the contract system, us we speak of it and know it now, was put 
into force, it w’as agreeil to by the oiierators; yes. sir. There la this dlstlnetlou. 
Iierhaps I should say—there is this much classification, that in our contracts 
of employment certain lines of employment above, risiulring more skill than 
the ordinary miner, arc classified and additional wages are paid them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a copy of the contract? 

■Mr. Kki.i.ey. Tins is tlie original agreement. I was toid to liring the original 
agreement, and I have it. I can furnish you with a copy; I wouldn’t like to 
glvi‘ you this. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. You can turn it in and we will have It coplwl 
right here and return it to you. 

Mr. Keu.ev. Yes. sir. Men engaged in shafts, stations, cutting winze, station 
tenders, are classified separately and receive an addition of r>0 cents to tlie 
current wage per day. Now, in aiidltion to that, in tiad places we have a con¬ 
tract system and a contract wage frequently runs as high a.s —sometimes, 
lf7 per shaft. 

Acting tihalrman Commons. You will allow the reporter to number that 
exhibit you had, and we will have it copied. 

Mr. Keu.ev. Yes, sir. Tliere is tlie contraid of 1007 and the contract of 1912. 

(The papers so presented were marked “ Kelley ICxliiliits Nos. C and 7." 

See Kelley Kxliibits Nos. fi and 7.1 

Acting Chairman Commons. The latter being the current one? 

Mr. KEi,r.EY. Yt“s, sir. 

Acting Cliairinan Commons. Do you wisii to make a copy yourself? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. Yes, sir; I don’t like to let that out of my possession. 

Acting Chairman Co.umonb. You would like to present a coiiy Instead? 

Mr. Keu.ey. Yh’s, sir; 1 will have a co|).v made and pre.sent tliem, and your 
stenographers can compare them if they wish. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may snimdt the copies, then, In place of tlie 
orignal. 

Mr. KE1.TJ5Y. All right. 

Acting Chairman Coximons. This additional of .“() <*enis extra on classified 
eintfiovees, did that come up ns a proposition from tlie management? 

Mr. Kki.eey. That was a condition tlint was agreed upon by both the union 
and the maiiageraent when the contract was slgnisl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has tlie comiiany ever projioseil a dllierent 
scale for the different miners and lielpers and muckers? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the matter has been discussed, but there has been a sort 
of understanding there would be a row to change that. 

Acting Chairman Commons, How long must a man work underground be¬ 
fore you allow him to operate a machine ns a miner? 

Mr. Kelley. There is no fixed term. There Is no fixed term of apprentice¬ 
ship In the mining business. 

Acting Chairman Comsions. This system, then, apparently permits you, on 
the operating side, to advance an,v man to the position of miner at any time 
or place, and he gets no additional pay; Is that the idea? 

Mr, Kelley. Yes; of course good miners are wliat yon want. They are 
scarce compared to the general labor market, and as raiildly as men can per¬ 
form the work of a miner they are advanccil to that position. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there any given amount of production on wiiieh 
you pass the Judgment as to whether the man is fit to be used—to make a mucker 
fit to be used as a miner, or a helper fit to be used as a miner? 

Mr Kelley. No, sir; there Is no relationship between tiie production per man. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke a moment ago of the contract; what 
do you mean by contract? That Is the agreement with the union. Is that the 
idea? 
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Mr. Kellet. Yes, sir; In 1907 when the sliding scale was adopted, a five-year 
contract was entered Into between the different operating companies here and 
the miners’ union and other afliliated crafts. That Is, each craft that Is engaged 
here In Butte has an operating contract, and they all have their own contracts 
with the operating company. On the exiilratlon of that contract In 1912 a three- 
year contract was entered Into In which there was some modification of the 
wage scale. 

Commissioner Lennon. The contract of the other trades Is not based on the 
sliding price of copp<“r? 

Mr. Kelijcy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Machinists, and so on? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; everything—every employee. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been In charge of the Ana¬ 
conda projMjrties? 

Mr. Kelley. I think In rny present position about three years and a half. 

Actlm Chairman Commons. How long have you been connected with the 
operations of the company? 

Mr. Kelley. I have worked for the Anaconda Mining Co. off and on 30 
years, nearly 80 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The first contract was signed, then. In 1907, 
was It? 

Mr Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the situation prior to that regarding 
any agreement? 

Mr. Kelley. There was an established wage scale here, but none by agree¬ 
ment, and no sliding scale. The minimum wage of the miners In Butte from 
the time of the organization of the Butte miners’ union was $3.50 a day, and 
it had always been regarded that certain classes of work underground should 
be paid additional to that minimum wage; shaft sinking, station cutting, winze, 
are regarded us additional. And there was an understanding as to what they 
should be paid, but 1 don’t know that there was any illfCerence of opinion about 
It. In 1907 the first contract was entered into, and It provhled for a minimum 
wage for miners of $3,50 i«.'r day and $4 when copper sold at 18 cents and over. 
These other classifications of the mining business were Increased proportion- 
alely. On the expiration of that contract we made the contract of 1012, which 
gave a 25-cent increa.se at 15 <ents Instead of making the 50-ccnt Increase at 
18 cents, and to the miners an additional 25 cents at 17 cents, and an additional 
25 cents at 18 cents. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. So that in effect the amount amounts to an 
Increase, when copper reaches 17 cents, of 25 cents over the old scale? 

Mr. Keliji.y. No: when copper reaches 15 cents. Our minimum up to 15 cents 
is .$3.59, from 15 cents to 17 emits It Is $3.7,5, from 17 cents to 18 cents it Is $4, 
and above 18 cents It is $4.25; that is the minitnum. 

Acting Chairman tloMMONS. And prior to tlie contract of 1912? 

Mr. Kelley. It wa.s .$3..50 to 18 cents and over 18 cents $4. 

Acting Clialrmnn Commons. So that it amounted to about 25 cents a day in¬ 
crease over what it was? 

Mr. Kelley'. It amounted to 50 cents a day Increase over what It was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Until It gets up to 17 cents? 

Mr. Kei.ucy. Yes, sir. 

CominiM.sionc'' GAKai5T.soN. Under the old agreement at 18 cents the man would 
have gotten 50 cents increase, which would put him to $4? 

Mr, Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. Under the new agreement at 18 cents he would get 
$4.25? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. What was the prevailing wage at the time that 
agreement was signed; 1 am speaking of the minimum; was It $8.60 or $ 4 ? 

Mr, KEtAEY. The price of copper—I happen to remember that because I was 
watching It—It was .1nst a shade under 17 cents and It was so close that the 
contract—we negotiated that contract In June and the average price for copper, 
although the contract was not signed until In July, w'e made It retroactive, and 
setled on a 17-cent basis; It was a shade under 17 cents. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How soon alter that did the price of copper lower 
the wage? 

Mr. Keluy. I could not say. It was some months. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Has It ever gone up since? 
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Mr. Kelley. Tea, air. 

Commlsaioner Oarset 80 n. For liow long a porlod? 

Mr. Kelley. Very abort 

Coinmtasioner Gabhetbon. Then went back down? 

Mr. Kelijsy. Yea, air; but 1ms stayed for (lulte n considerable perUai of the 
period above 15 cents. 

Commissioner Gaeketbon. It went even to the $4.25 rale onee? 

Mr. Kelij:y. No, sir; went to the $4. 1 don't thiiil! copper solil over 18 
cents —I know It hasn’t In the last few years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were the rca.sons for the change to the con¬ 
tract system in 1007? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey, Well, In 1907, there developed a considerable agitation for an 
Increase In wages, and the management of the company was willing to grant the 
increase to aiiply that to when they could alTonl to pay It. and the result was 
that the negotiation was conducted and It was agristd that If this live-year con¬ 
tract was made they would adopt the sliding scale; that seemed to‘be fairly 
satisfactory all around. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Pld the proposllion conn' from the management 
or from the union to adopt the contract system? 

l^fr. Kelley. Well, I Ihlidt the proposition at the tinn‘ when Ihe union startwl 
was straight $4, and then it was a matter of negotiation that ultimately resttUed, 
1 think—it was negotiated hy both sides. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What I am getting at Is prior to that you slmitly 
operated on an understanding? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take It those understandings originitted In a 
rule or by-law adopted by the union? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. si.e. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. And you simply accepted It? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, when It came to 10t)7 you begati negotiating 
with them? 

Mr. Kelle:y. They began negotiathnis; they nnide a demand for .$1, 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the negotiations started? 

Mr. Kt-t.i siY. Yes. sir 

Acting Chairman Commons. It was miituidly agnsal it should be pul In 
writing? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And that is what yon call the contract? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any adviintage In that s.vstem over the 
prior method? 

Mr. Kei,ley. Well. I think so—I think so. I think nnything whhh tenils to 
Bimplif.v and put on an agreed basis the relationship hetween employer and 
employee bs of mutual advantage to both. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. You spoke a moment ago of a different scale for 
what you call, I think, unwholesome or bad jilaces of work. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do yon mean by that kind of places. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, we have some places that are wot. for Inslanee. I might 
say this. In mining necessarily the work Is conllmially progressing; we reach 
a certain elevation and open It up; call that a level. Now, when we have to go 
below that and open up a new level, you ein'ounter water, the air Is bad, tin' 
powder smoke Is bad, work of that kind Is entirely entitled to additional com¬ 
pensation, or In drifting work, drifting where the ventilation Is not gwsl. 

• Aetlng Chairman Commons. Then, that only occurs, then, In opening up new 
levels? 

Mr. Kelley. Chiefly occurs there; yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does It also occur In working on the ohler 
levels? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; not after the level Is opened up and developed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, what Is there In the contract governing 
the Increased pay which a man shall receive? 

Mr. Kelley. Fifty cents additional for shaft cutting, shaft sinking, winzes, 
and work of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That kind of work wouhl be plain, I am speaking 
as to the question of whether the work Is unwholesome. 
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Mr. KEtiJSY. That Is the kind of work that Is unwholesome. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is agi’eed that that Is the unwholesome work, 
among you? 

Mr. Keli.et. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oil, I see. That Is fully provided In the agree¬ 
ment. Uo any dlsiiutcs arise over that question, ns between the men and the 
shift bosses? 

Mr. Kelley. I have never known of any. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who determines the character of the work? 

Mr. Kki.ley. Well, the work Is Just as well classified ns It can lie. It has a 
flxetl detinite meaning, and there could not bo any room for dispute about It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what has been the history of the hours 
of labor, the S-honrs systimi. In the mine; when did it begin, and was It 
unlverkal; or has It been extendeil to new classes of labor? 

Mr. KEiti.EY. Well, origimilly the shift here In Butte was 10 hours In the 
day and* hours at night; anil, I think, In 1001 the legislative assembly [lassed 
an 8-hour law applicable to I'mployees engaged In mines, mills, concentrators, 
etc. Sinre that time 8 hours has l>een the prevailing rule. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hoes that apply to—what I am getting at,- docs 
It aiiply to all work and labor of all kinds? 

Mr. Kelley. It apjilles to everything e.xcept a few watchmen, who are really 
pensioners Just kept on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hoes that apply to such men as work on con¬ 
struction work—building trades and ironworkers? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Yea, sir; all trades. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The law has not been limited to underground and 
smelting work? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; practically all employment In this district Is on the 
■'•eight-hour basis. 

,' Acting Cbnirmnn Commons. Is that by agreement with the union, or by act 
’• of the legislature? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, It Is by both; the act of tin- legislature covers some 
branches and the agreement with the union covers the others. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. Now, could you state which are covered by the 
law? 

Mr. Kelley. I can get the statute In a moment. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will yon kindly send for that, or have It 
brought in? 

Mr. Kelley. I wish to state that the Anaconda Co. was on an eight-hour basis 
before the statute was passed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was brought about by agreement? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. I have here a statement which I sent for—that was 
ri'questi'd In the course of the examination—very fine In detail, the statement 
1 made In regard to wages paid during 1012 and 191.8. In 1912 the total pay 
roll amounted to $18,300,209.47, and In 1913 It amounted to .$20,215,039.05, about 
.$2,000,(H)0 more. 

Commissioner C,.\nKET.soN. It was the same wage—virtually paid to more men? 
Mr. Kelley. Heally, I think- 

Commissioner Oaeeetson. Or less weges, possibly, paid to a still greater 
number? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hoes that give the tonnage? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; but you bave that In connection with the reports that 
have been subndtteii, and this shows by the departments. I would be glad to 
submit that again. 

Commissioner Gabiietson. Can you submit a statement showing the rate of 
pay that obtains for tiie two years—tliat Is, covering this $3.50 minimum rate? 
Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.xrhetson. Or other minimum rate, whatever it might be, 
showing the exact iieriod to which each have applied. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You said that the Anaconda Co. had bad the 
eight-hour operations earlier than 1901? 

Mr. KEI.LEY. Yes, sir; that Is my recollection. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what branches? 

Mr. KELLSf. Mining. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In all classes? 
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Mr. Kei^. I would not be certain enough about that to make a atatement. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You don’t know how many or what grades were 
affected by the law of 1901? 

Mr. KEL 1 .EV. No, sir; but I am quite certain that the underground emnloyn’s 
at least were on an eight-hour basis prior to that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlien was the change made from the 10 and 0 
iiour shift to the 8 hour, do you remember? 

Mr. Kelley. I think about 1900. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1000? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Cliairmau Commons. The year before tlie law was adopte<l? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you in mind tlie Inlluence or agltutlou tliat 
leii to the adoption of tliat law of 1901? 

Mr. Kei-ley. Tliere tvu.s an agitation. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Was tlie union Instrumental in that? * 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; tlie union was Instrunicntiil in it; tlie politicians as¬ 
sisted; some of tlie employing companies wlio were etiually engaged in politics 
at tliat time likewise assi.sted. 

Acting (.'tialrmun Commons. It was a general deniaud for tlie eiglit-hour day, 
was it? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, yes, sir; you might say it was a general demand, and not 
very strenuously opposed. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Did it reduce the personnel of the agitators- 

Mr. Kelley. I didn’t use tliat name. 

Commi.ssioner Oakhetson. I was using it in (lie actual .sense; I was only 
speaking of tlie per.sons wlio agltiited as agitators, not in tlie offensive 8en.se— 
only turned tlie crank. Were any of tliosc la'rsoiis wlio were engaged in agita¬ 
tion—I will put It 111 better form, possibly—dual in tlieir character? Was tho 
union man also a polltieian or the polilliiiin a union man, or was any olllccr of 
tlie company also an oilicer of the company and a politician? 

Mr. Kelley. I tliink all sorts of those combinations have at times existed. 

Commissioner GAauET.soN. I wondered. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do tlie sliift bosses employ and discharge tlie 
iiiliiers and helpers and tliose under them? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Acting Cliiiiririan Commons. Wliat is your .system regarding employing and 
discliargliig men? 

Mr. Kelley. The foreman or assistant foreman, I think, employs men; tlie 
shift boss may discharge them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you liave any central employment olflcc? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clinirman Commons. Wliat are tlie duties of tliat oHice? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I don't know just what you ineiiii by duties. I could 
describe the method; prolinbly tliat would give you the answer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, explain that. 

Sir. Kelley. No man is hireil without lie has what is termed a rustling card. 
Any man who desires to seek euiploymeiit may apply at the employment bureau 
and receive a card. 

Commissioner D'Connei.l. Just explain wliat a rustling card is. 

Mr. Kelley. That Is what I am doing now. A card which Is termerl a 
" rustling card ”; tills card is presented to any of the men who have the employ¬ 
ment of men; a man is hired, and tills card la turned In to the tlmekeeiier and 
returned to the employment bureau; I tliink that is the system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who is In charge of the central employment office? 

Sir. Kelley. Sir. I.«ntz; he has been subiwenued, I lielleve. 

(Siramlssloncr Gaeketson. Is a man allowed to work in the district without 
he Is In possession of one of those cards? 

Mr. Kelley. In the district; yes, sir ; but not for the Anaconda Co. 

Commissioner Garretson. But not for the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then It is equivalent, after he runs the gantlet of 
the man who Issues them, he is permitted to work for the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; 1 don’t know as I would phrase It quite so strong as 
running the gantlet I think these cards are Issued—as far as I know of 
my personal knowledge, they are Issued to any applicant 

Commissioner Garretson. To any applicant? 
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Mr. KEI.LEY. Teg, sir. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. There Is no Investigation of the man’s record or 
an.vthlng of that kind before Issuance? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; among the questions which must be answered Is where , 
he was previously employed, ami there Is an Investigation, as I understand It, 
of that question, but be Is not held up In the meantime. 

Commissioner Cabretson. The curd Is Issued, and then If the reference Is 
unsatisfactory It Is revoked; Is that It? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; I don’t know of any card having been revoked. 

Commissioner Cabretson. Then what Is the object? Maybe you can tell us 
that. 

Mr. Kelij:y. I can, very freely, very frankly tell you the object of It. The 
object—I think any business that is doing the business that the Anaconda Is 
doing should have some systematic method of employing Its men. It Is neces¬ 
sary In the first Instance In order to keep a record of the employees straight; 
it Is neosssary particularly in a town like Butte where a credit system is 
employed In all the stores to keej) track of the emi)loyees. We liave any 
goodly number of men who were working umler at least two or three different 
names^lu the same month with garnishments and bills and assignments com¬ 
ing from those tradesmen downtown, and the general Information which I 
think an employer has a right to acquire us long us he does not abuse any 
Information acquired, by maintaining a system of employment. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Then the only object lying behind It Is the protec¬ 
tion of the credit system? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; the object lying behind It la to give the Anaconda Cop¬ 
per Mining Co. the Information concerning its employees which It deems It 
has a right to obtain, and which to my knowledge has never been abused In any 
way. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Is there any code system or arrangement or 
phrases on this card to serve as an Indication to those to w’hom he presents 
It ns to whether or not he Is a desirable man to employ? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Absolutely nothing whatever. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Notldng? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is meant by the word “rustling?” 

Mr. Kelley. That Is a phrase tlinl Is used to cover the seeking of employ¬ 
ment. 

Comndssloner Lennon. That he goes from one foreman to another? 

Mr. Kei.ley. Yes, sir; he la rustling a Job; that is the phrase that Is used— 
he Is seeking employment. 

C<mimissloner Lennon. Can you state the total number of men who are on 
the list of ellglbles to rustle? 

Mr. Kelley. 'I’liere Is a great many. My last Information on that I think 
there were over 20,000, with an employment of 9,100 or 0,200. That many 
cards have been Issued. 

Commissioner I.ennon. What is the total number of employees actually 
working? Docs that apply to this total of 1'1,000? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; that applies to Butte. 

Commissioner Lennon. The 0,000 Jobs In Butte- 

Mr. Kelley. And there have been over 20,000 cards Issued. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In how long? 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, less than a year. You know the labor situation here Is 
somewhat iiecullar. While we have a very large per cent of employees who 
are permanent residents and who live here and Work continuously, there Is a 
very large floating population coming In and going out at Butte, and I think that 
25 per cent of the total number of men employed here ime not men who per¬ 
manently reside here; they come In and go out, and the personnel of the em¬ 
ployees In the Butte district will probably change 25 per cent each year, 
while I should say 50 per cent of them do not change materially from year to 
year. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, this system I should think would not be 
calculated to furnish steady employment for the employees? 

Mr. Kelley. Would not be calculated? 

Acting Chairman Commons. No ; It would be calculated to have a large num¬ 
ber of men on the ground who would be going around seeing the different shift 
bosses or for^en—^they are the ones that employ the men—to see whether they 
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would have employment or not, and might get occasional employment and still 
onoHgh to keep them here and keep them hanging on. 

Mr Kbllky. Well, I don’t think that Is correct. 

Z-tlng Chairman Commons. Isn’t that the effect of such a system? 

Mr Keujsv. No, sir; 1 don’t know how you arrive at that conclusion. If you 

..•mild siieeest to me what you have in mind- 

Acting Chairman Commons. My suggestion would he this: Would ['"t 
make vour force steadier and have more men steadily working during the year 
ft tms employment office-the ollloe that issues the rustling cards-wouhl also do 
nn* tlm Employing instead of leaving it to the various foremen at "“‘ various 
iiiinCH? Wouldn’t that encouraKO steady emphtyiiu-nt and do away with this 

''"Mr' kfS^!^No" .slr*^,Vdon^Uhink m I don’t think that the question of float¬ 
ing population is one of not being aide to olitain steiuly emidoyinent under nor- 
I.Jul'eimdltlons It is more a question of the man who ohtalus the enqdoyunnt. 

Tl ev S^^^^ rtmmln. When a man iddains a joh underground it Is a 

verv^ steady position if he takes care of If, hut I think y""' 
men who come in and go out each year would go on 'vro'-Piitl'i < «h " '.y 

.... 

. 

There is no Interchange of \louhMuive' toTo'^b'iu k to' this same 

Commlsstoner Gabbetson. Well, but he wouiu 

"‘Mr. KEPT.EV. Oh, no; the smelter at Great Falls and the smelter at Anaconda, 
they both have employment ottlces. number of men here, and 

Commissioner Gabbetson. 1 '““‘‘'’’.,1^,,^ " , .^ Iocs lie la.t? 
tlie shift boss In each place puts the man to woik, 

Mr Kelley. No ; the foreman. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. Well, the foreman? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. . „m(e and gets his 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The man goes to tia 

card? 

Idr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Corarnlssionor Gabkktson. 
plants who hires him? 

^omm“ r^G^nartrsoN. And takes „p the card? 

ComSroner'''GAKm.«LN. And If he left the employment would he he given 

back the card? nnother card, hut not the same card. 

Mr, Kelley. He would go hf*," s„v7if he wanted to leave one place 

Commissioner ^tp'^-iher he woiild have to go to the office of the 

on one hill and go to one on the other no womr 

man who Issued the cards and get a n 

Mr. Kelmy. Yf • I ,ee He wonl.l have Just as many card.s as lie had 

Commissioner Gabbetson. i ^e. 

_T tYiAnn he would draw as many caru. 

^o-mSir’^^NiEL":? « -rrwo'uid he a card in a prospective 


. And presents Idmself to a foreman in one of your 


Commissioner u CiOwnei-i... 

“"K Chairman Commons. What mjvantage do you see in this system above 

simply fettlng the foreman “"d “ ^r ^ of any kind undCT the 

Mr Kelley. Absolutely no Informatio record of your employees, 

Sis SlltotWe on?y®£ptege. I agree with you that It might be an 
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advantage to have a centra! einploynieut oftice to hire all the men, but I do 
not think that it is of enough advantage to make it a matter of any controversy 
or Inconvenience. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I simply am Interested because I have never yet, 
known of a system of tills kind, hut I do know of many where they have a 
central employment ofllce wlilcli hires all the men, and it .seems to be, I might 
say, quite an anarchistic system you have got here, as I look at It—that there 
Is no system to It. 

Mr. Kki.lev. Very little, that Is true. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Very weak, and gives no security to any man at 
all, does not protect him In any way. All he has got is he has got permission 
to go and get somebody elso’s permission to work. 

Mr. Keu-ky. lie has got perml.sslon to go to work. We have got a record 
of him; that Is, of the work that he did. 

Commissioner O’CoNNKi.t.. lie Is simply clearetl through hl.s lust position? 

Mr. Krt.i-ev. That Is all. Suppose a man had bi'cn guilty of drunkenness 
and his actions would submit himself and his fellows to danger, and that man 
would come to you, you could refuse him employment. We have had cases of 
that kind; but no man has been refused any card because of any- 

flommlssloner O’Connei.l. Hut suppose in the meantime that man hud not 
only done that hut performed some lawbreaking act, and In the Interim of the 
stuvice of employment had gone to some other party and under an assumed 
name, and came buck here and gave you the same assumed name, you would 
luive no accurate record? 

Mr. Kkli.ey. No; that is right. 1 do not know how you would handle that 
sltuatbai. You can’t. In my jtnlgment. In fairness to the great body of men 
who seek enqiloymcnt and who are not lawbreakers and who should not be de¬ 
prived of the means of ohtaltiing speeily employment, hold them up and refuse 
them employment until you make some Investigation to sec whether back at any 
previous time In their lives they dhl do something that might preclude them 
from obtaining employment. 

I would sooner, as a matter of iiolicy, take the chance of employing an occa¬ 
sional man who might not be entitled to It, than to deprive a great many fellows 
who are really entltleil to go to work of the opportunity of doing It. 

Commissioner <1'CoNNEr.i,. I>oes not this system really do this in Its working 
out, does It not furnish your company with a far greater safeguard against 
getting undesirahle hx'iil men than undesirable foreign men? 

Commissioner (lAitiiETSON. Isn’t that the actual working out? 

Mr. KEt.i.KY. Well, I don’t know that I follow you there; possibly It might. 

Commissioner Gauketson. In other words, a man who may have quite a wide 
acqualntanct"- 

Mr. IvEi.t.EY. Yes. 

Commissioner Garubtson. And have reasons regardless of what may be con- 
sldt'red undesirable; it gives you a cinch on him? 

Mr. Kku.ey. Oh, it could be so used, yes; but. In fact. Is not. 

(Commissioner Gakretson. Well, I am only speaking of the possibilities that 
appear In It. 

Mr. Kei.ley. Of course. 

Commissioner Gakretson. From the exposition there has been of it. 

Mr. Kku-ey. Taking a man of the character that you describe, you would 
not need any employment olllce or any .system. If you did not want to employ 
him. 

Commissioner Gakretson. AVhile this devolves the duty on one man alone 
In the Identltlcatlon bureau locally? 

Mr. Kei.eky Yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson. To a certain degree, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Keleev. Yes; that Is true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When a man makes application for a rustling 
card—Is that what you call It? 

Mr. Kblusy. Yes; that la what It Is called. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the questions that he answers on that 
card? 

Mr. Kei-uey. I could not give them to you. Mr. Lentz undoubtedly can fur¬ 
nish you with a copy of the application. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is he here? 

Mr. Keeuey. Yes; he Is on your program—he<8 subpeenaed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is he here now? 
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Mr. Kbuot. Yes; he Is here now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Lentz. 

Mr. Gsoroe W. Lentz. There Is a copy of It here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then 1 would like to ask you to bring certain 
things. 

You have a copy of the application blank. Bring some of the records tliat 
you keep, and the time sheets—any records that have been In your office—so 
that we may get a complete understanding. 

Commissioner Gakretson. And the form of rtNiuest on references. 

Mr. L. O. Evans. I told him to bring the general letter Hint they write to 
the former employers wlio are referred to by the employee, you know'; It would 
practically cover all these qiiestions. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. And a complete set of forms and the actual 
records—samples of the actual records. 

Mr. Evans. And a sample of the letter of Inquiry that he simds out regarding 
the men. 

Mr. Kelley. I want to say this in addition: Without having some means of 
obtaining the Information we are required to furnisli tlie (iovernment—with¬ 
out having some such system us we have got now—we would be utterly unable 
to furnish tlie statistics that tlie Government, lioth State and National, inquire 
of us and require that wo siiall furnisli. Moreover, some system tliat would 
enable even greater clieck tlian this will lie absolutely IndlsiH'nsable In the 
event of the passage of compensation legislation, and this system was iiut Into 
effect partly In view of anticipated legislation of tliat kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; I concevle that. But my point Is that It 
does not go far enough. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I understand that it does not. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. All of the [loliits that Mr. Oarretson makes 
could be made against this system that you have in mind, hut It would he much 
greater protection to the men and It could all he eoneentraled In the hands of 
one responsible man, even if it is scatteriHl amongst a great number of Irre¬ 
sponsible foremen? 

Mr. Kelley. Well- 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the hiring and discharging of men? 

Mr. Kelley. I agree with you to this extent frankly, that tills employment 
system of ours is really nothing but a preliminary sort of step that might be 
put into some use In the event of its heeomlng ms-essary either on account of 
compensation legislation or any other reason, and I agree with you that It Is 
a means of doing what It la commonly siiiiposed to do—which It had not been 
purposed to do—It Is perhaps not ns effective a system as can be put into 
force, bht I don’t think it fair to say that the foremen are Irresponsible. 

Now, the foremen of tliese mines, the men who hire these men, are usually 
men who have had long experience and long oeeiiLiation In the district and who 
have a certain acquaintance with the men wlio are seeltlng employment, par¬ 
ticularly those who are of the fixed population, and they have a better idea 
of what they want when they arc hiring a man tlian any oik* man or set of 
men not directly connecttsl with the operations would have, I think. 

Acting Chairman Cosimons. Well, that la undouhtwlly true In the first 
instance, hut still they have absolute power over the men? 

Mr. Kelley. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without reference—without having bwn com¬ 
pelled to have their decision passed upon by some jM-rson higher up who Is 
directly In contact with the pidlcy of the general superintendent and the gen¬ 
eral manager, you can’t be sure how they will treat the men who are under 
them, even though you are asking them for the delivery of product. They may 
use all kinds of discrimination. 

Mr. Keijjdy. Well, I think in fact there Is very little of that done. 'We would 
hear about It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your system, however, does not take care of It? 

Mr. Kelley. No; It does not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your system of policing and detective 
force? You have a chief of watchmen or guards; what Is your plan? 

Mr. Kelley. No ; we have—the principal system of watchmen Is to try to find 
berths for fellows who are broken down and can’t do anything else. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, what about night watchmen? 

Mr, Kelley. Well, we have,#lght watchmen, but I would not dignify them 
by the term of a police force. The local mine, the local plant, the men at 
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each local plant hire a certain number of watchmen. Usually those positions 
are given to old-timers, fellows who need the money and can’t work under¬ 
ground. It Is not an efficient military for«e lu any sense of the word. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they carry arms? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They have no power of arresting trespassers? 

Mr. Kei.ley. Well, 1 think some of them may have been deputized. Each 
property maybe does have one or two men who have been deputized and who 
carry ami.s, but tlie big body of watchmen are not deputies and do not carry 
arms. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At each property you have a deputy sheriff? 

Mr. Kelijsy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He is deputize<l by the county sheriff, Is he? 

Mr, Kelley. Yes, air. I would not say at each property, hut such men as we 
have are deputized that way; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are on your pay roil? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, air. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They are not county officers? 

Mr. Kelijsy. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Except to tlie extent that- 

Mr. Kei,ley. They are deputized to make legitimate the exercise of tiieir 
functions. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Now, do tliat class of men have authority over 
these watclimen? 

Mr. Kelley, No. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. The watchmen don’t report to them? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Do these deputies, are they responsible, is a 
particular deputy responsible for any particular mine? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I tlilnk I^—I don’t know of any system of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of these deputies have you that are 
deputized by the sheriff? 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, very few, as the regular thing. I don't know. I could not 
tell you. Not more than probably a dozen altogether. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who could give us the accurate figures on that'; 

Mr. Kelley. I could get It for you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you get tho.se figures then, or send for 
them? 

Mr. KELrj;Y. Yes, sir. Now, let me understand, what is it that you wish? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, I wish to know what Is the number of 
men on your force who are deputized either by the sheriff or any other public 
authority with the power to make arrests. 

Commissioner Lennon. And carry firearms, carry arms. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. Well, do they report to any controlling office? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, I was Just going to take that up. And 
also I wish to know the organization of that force, Mr. Kelley; who Is the chief 
of that force? 

Mr. Kelley. There Isn’t any. There Is not In the sense that you are using 
It. There Is no such force and there Is no chief to It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who do these various deputies report to? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the deputies, I suppose, report at the mines where they are 
stationed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they report to the foreman? 

Mr. Kelusy. Yes; he Is In charge of the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, If each deputy Is not localized at one 
mine, he would have to report to a number of foremen then, would he not? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, so far as we have any deputies, they are localized at 
these mines. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Who hires the deputies? 

Mr, Kelley. The man who hires the watchmen, the foreman of the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then these deputies are hired by the foreman In 
the same way that the wage earuers—the miners—are hired, are they? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; some watchman that he has hired has been deputized. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do they make reports every day or every week, 
or do they make reports only when something abnormal occurs? 

Mr. KELI.SY. 1 never heard of them making a report at all. 

Oommlsslonjft’ Lennon. Well, If something- 
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Mr. KpLET. Oh, if something—I cntch this drift 
Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 


Mr. Keiiey. Under abnormal conditions we would probably take stens to 
deputize for that particular condition. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 don't mean that; suppose- 

Mr. Kelley. And then we would have some organlzatlun. 

Commissioner Gakeetson. He only means Ihe regular force. Is there a svs- 
tematiz^ metb^ by which be makes regular reiairta of things that be siss)?' 

XVII a AVElalaEVa 


Commissioner Garretson. Does lie pi^rform esivlonntre? 

Mr. Kelley. No ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. Or have you in your regular force employe,! in 
the mine or In tbe mill or In any part, empl()yee.s jierfonning tlieir regular 
iluiioa. Imt in addition tliereto are paid sums for roporting tlieir associates? 

Mr. Kelley. Not one. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not one? 

Mr. Kelley. Not one man who Is working In any jilant—we have not—who 
gets an addltfonal dollar because of any such service; and I wouldn’t want It. 

C<immlssloner Garretson. Nor do you e.\erclsc any surveillance over tbe man 
In his social relations? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Conimis.sloner Garrkt.son. Or bis home life? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If tluse men siv one of tbe men Intoilcated—fre¬ 
quently Intoxicated—would they report It to anybody? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Well, I don’t know of any man whose duty It would lie to report 
that fact, beyond tlil.s proposition, that it is tbe duty of the timekeeper If when 
a man apiilies and turns in his time or reports for work, if he is Intoxlcaletl of 
course, the timekeeper would immediately notify the foreman. It would be th® 
duly of tbe foreman, if he saw an Intoxicated man at the mouth of the slmft, to 
send him liome, or the shift boss If hi' discovered it. But It is not any man’s 
duty to go about looking for intoxicated men. 

Commissioner 0'C<ii\nell. Around tlie town, 1 mean. 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, no; oh, no. 

Coiiimissioiior Garret,son, You recognize tlint as a duty of administration, 
and not of surveillance? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 


Acting Chairman Commons. Do you make any Investigation of the men that 
make application to the employment office for tliesc rustling cards—any physical 
examination? 

Mr. Kellka'. No; we don’t; liut it was one thing we had in mind that might 
Ix'come necessary in the event of compensation legislation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then there Is no iihysli'iil examination of cm- 
ployi'es that are sent to work? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have a sy.stem of sick and Occident hene- 
lits for employees? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. No; nothing that yon would call a system. I tielleve 
that tile company extends help as readily as any employer wherever it knows 
of any deserving need. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the rendering that help— 
what otilcer of your organization? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, It Is In the claim deportment primarily. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is that? 

Mr. Kehjsy. Mr. Madden, who is subpa-nned liefore you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any benefit society? 

Mr. Kei.ley. Well, I tliink all of tlie.se organizations—^unions—have sli'k 
benefits. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Sick and accident benefit? 

Mr. Kelley. I am not sure about accident benefit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company contribute to these funds in 
any way? 

Mr. Kelley. To the funds of the union? No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For benefit purposes? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company have hospitals that it 
operates? 
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Mr. Kelley. No; the company has no hospitals. Hospitals bare been estub- 
iisheO here, but they are not owned or operated directiy by the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What arrangement does the company have with 
these hospitals? 

Mr. Kelley. Weil, the hospitals —a contribution Is made by the men. One 
dollar a month Is deducted from the wages of the employees. That supports 
the hospital; and then they receive attention at the hospital In the event of 
sickness or injury. 

Acting Cliuinimn Commons. Is tiint required of every employee, a part of his 
enipioyinent contract, that he should contribute his dollar? 

Jlr. Kkcley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how much attention does that entitle him 
to In case of sickness or accident? 

Mr. Kei.ijcy. Well, I think he is entitled to me<llcul service. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Free of any additional cost or charge? 

Mr. Kki.li.y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Does that apply to his family? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I think It does In some Instances. I am not sure about 
that. As a general rule; no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, does the company designate the 
hospital to which this dollar of each man shall go? 

Mr. Kelley. It designates It In this way, that there are two large hospitals 
liere In Butte and only two; they do the business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And either one of them Is eligible. The money Is 
collected by the men? 

Mr. Kei.lky. No; the money Is not collected- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Collected by the company? 

Mr. Keliey. Yes, sir; and turned over to the hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way la it turned over to the hospital? 

Mr. Kelley. Turned over to the hospital by check. 

Commissioner Dennon. Half to each one, dlvUhsl equally between those two 
hospitals? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Well, that has been the aim of the company to divide It equally 
between the Sisters' Hospital and what Is known as the Murray Hospital, but 
at times that gets out of line, becausi' wlu're it can’t he avoided, unless the men 
themselves have a preference for one of the hospitals, we don’t like to have more 
than one hospital to one mine. We want to have one hospital deslgnateti for 
each mine, so that we don’t have to look up and see whether the fellow Is paid 
to this hospital or to the other. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If a foreman discharges a man. Is that final? 

Mr. Keliey. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The employment ofiice does not listen to any 
jppeal? 

Jlr. Kelley. No ; It la final, but not permanent. If that Is what you mean. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, I am trying to get at what a man’s status 
Is after a foreman has fired him. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, he takes out another card and looks for another Job. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, If he thinks he has been unjustly discharged. 
Is there any person that he can appeal to? 

Mr. Kelley. No, no; there Is not. The discharge of the foreman or shift boss 


Is final. 

Commissioner O.vbretson. Do you mean to say that the unions have no - - 

Mr. Kei.ley. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Qabbetson (continuing). Means whereby they take up these 
things? 

Mr. Keijey. If a man was unjustly discharged, I suppose the union would 
take It up. It Is reserved In their contract that the union may take up any 
matter of grievance with the management. 

Commissioner Oabretson. In fact. Is that regularly done? 

Mr. Kelley. It has been done, but the occasions are rather Infrequent. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, if they go to this foreman, as I assume they 


Mr. Kelley. No; they would probably go to Mr. Qlllle. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, there Is appeal, then, from the foreman. Is 
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or miy employee who felt that he had been unjustly dlscrinilnate<l against or 
iiiuuslly treated to present his grievance. They have that rigid at any time, 
(’(immissloner Gabkwson. How many Instances, Mr. Kelley, have there been 
will say. In a year? 

Mr. Kei-let. I don’t know 

Commissioner Gareetson. Where the men—well, I will reduce this problem, 
if you don’t know how many cases have arisen, how many men have been rcln- 
statwl In a year, through the efforts of hluaself Individually or the committee 
of the union. 

Mr. Kelijsy. I don’t know. That matter would not come to my attention. 

I would not say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think you sahl that Mr. Gillie would know. 

.Mr. Kei.iJ!v. Mr. Gillie. 

A<'tlng Chairman Commons. What Is your position, Mr. Olllle? 

Mr. .John Gillie. Manager of mines with the Anaconda Cojiper Mining Co. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Perhaps you could answer the question that has 
Just been put. 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir; there iirohahly have been within a year a half dozen 
occasions, Incliidliig those that appeal from the hospital treatment, and also 
appeal from the abuse of a boss. 

Commissioner Gauket.son. Those were Imndled with the man individually? 

Mr. Oii.i.ie. Individually. We court that and let It be known that they may 
come to our olHce if they are uiK'lvilly or unfairly dealt with by any boss In 
our employ. 

Commissioner Gabrktson. Well, liow many of them in cast? of discharge—wo 
will just imt it on that basis—where the man claimed he had been unjustly 
discharged, how many have come to you? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I don’t know, hut possibly one. 

Commissioner Gabket.son. What was the result? 

Mr. Gillie. The man was told to go to some other place, because It would 
not be pleasant for him to put him under the same boss, and he was given a 
Job at another place. It was simply a personal matter that arose between that 
boss and the man, that Is all; there was ]>robuhly something on the outside 
hehiiid It. And witli reference to the hospitals, we have tlie same condition; 
that Is, we ask the men to report to our olllce any inattention or unfair treat¬ 
ment that they may receive at the hospital, because we only act ns tlie agent of 
the hospital In collecting the money and paying It, and so we want to 6(>e that 
the men get fair treatment, and will go with the men or with tlie relatives or 
whomsoever they w'lsh to see that the treatment has been carried out. 
Commissioner Gabret,son. Well, the hospital Is only an incident to the man’s 
service, and in the service you say that if he was returned lliere. It would be 
unpleasant because he didn’t get along well with the boss. If a boss or foreman 
develops the quality of being unable to get along witli his men iwaeefully, what 
do you do with him? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, he don’t last. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But in the meanwhile a lot of other fellows have 
suffered from the mortality rate under him? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, they may have before it has been brought to our atten¬ 
tion, but we certainly get rid of a boss who Is disagreeable or can’t get along 
peaceable with his men. . ■ c i 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you ever gone In after getting rid of a boss 
of that kind, have you ever gone buck and liHikeil iqi whether other men have 
been unjustly discharged by him growing out of that very feature? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, we have when there has bwn any strenuous complaint. 


numerous complaints. 

Mr Kelley. In other words, where we have ilreti him. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It would not be apt to lie very strenuous unless 
It was made by the representatives of the unions; It would not be hardly 

classed as strenuous? i . 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I mean by strenuous where there is a great number. 
Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As I understand It, then, such complaints as 
there are, or apiieals, you ralglit call them, from the action of the foreman are 
made by each Individual workman who feels himself aggrleveil, and they are not 
made to you by any representatives or by any committee of the union? 

Mr. Ka.JJcr. But they car. be. 

Mr. OnxiE. They can be and have been. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, out of these six or seven that have been 
brought to your attention, how ninny have been brought by the union? 

Mr. QtLLiE. Oh, probably two or three, and more particularly In connection 
with the trades-unions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And not miners? 

Mr. Gillie. And not the miners; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have there any been brought by the miners? 

Mr. Gillie. Oh, fKissibly within a few years there may have been one or 
two. It would not average one a year, I know, and I think that there has 
licen perhaps In four or live years—there have been one or two cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the unions that have brought com¬ 
plaints V 

Mr. Gillie. What unions? 

Acting Chairman CIommons. What unions; yes. 

Mr. (JiLLiE. Why, those—principally machinists, boiler makers, or some one 
of the trade.s-unlons who have a better oiiportunity, being In daylight, to see 
whether a man has been abused or not, and there Is always a shop committee 
who take care of tho.se things. But the occasions are very rare in which we 
are appealed to for reinstatement of n man. 

Acting Ohalrnum Commons. Well, would there likely be any appeals under 
your system? Your system apparently leaves It to each foreman to decide 
for himself, and It a man has been tired by one foreman then the only chance 
tmiler your system of his having any Justice done to him In case there Is In¬ 
justice would be to look up some other foreman who Is equally powerful and 
controlling. 

Mr. OiLLiE. Well, naturally he would go to other foremen with which there 
was nothing ngalimt him, and many of them return even after the unpleasant¬ 
ness wears off. 

Cotnmissloncr O’Connell. Mr. Kelly, can you give us an estimate of the 
amount of money that Is imid per month to the hospitals or the amount of 
money that Is collected by this $l a month? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, that would be directly proportionate to the number of 
employees of our company when operating normally—between nine to ten 
thonsand tlollars here In Butte. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Between nine and ten thousand dollars a month? 

Mr. Kelley. Y’es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the company endeavor, In addition to that, 
to contribute anything to those hospitals? 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It would In accident cases, wouldn’t It; where 
It Is resiKinslhle for the accident? 

Mr. Kelley. Not to the hospital; It does to the man. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, It pays the mati? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, he takes care of himself? 

Mr. Kelley. That ilollur a month takes care of It, absolutely. In the hos¬ 
pital; you see he gets medical attention, his rimm, and his meals. 

Acting Chairman Commons. <!an you furnhsh us with a statement of the 
amount of money that has beim paid In the last year—for the past two or 
three years—on account of accidents to employees? 

Mr. Kelley. I could furnish that to the committee, but I would prefer not to. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is there not a systematic methwl by which a man 
Is paid when he Is off? Suppose a man breaks his leg, for Instance, and he Is 
off for 10 weeks with It; outside of the medical attention he gets at the 
hospital what Is the raetlUHl by which he is compensated for the loss of time? 

Mr. Keliey. The Anaconda Co. has been practically ui>on a compensation 
basis for the last 14 years, to my knowledge; and during that time has com; 
pensated practically every man who recelvetl any injury. Its method of 
handling the business Is through a claim department, and that department Is 
run somewhat differently from the ordinary claim department, ns I under¬ 
stand It. 

If n man Is Injured and he has a family we endeavor to look after the 
family first. We do not pursue the man; do not go after him for any settle¬ 
ment at all. When a man Is out of the hospital we endeavor to get him back 
to work as soon as possible; and upon the presentation of a claim an allowance 
Is made—settlement Is not made dependent upon legal liability, although legal 
liability would of course be one factor that would be taken Into consideration 
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in determining the amount whlcli would be paid; wliether the man Is married 
or single; the number of dependents in his fuiiilly ami the general eonditlona- 
and we endeavor to make an equitable settlement, all other factors laUng taken 
into consideration. This statement will be disputed by some of the lawyers 
who will later appear, as I see from the program. 

Commissioner Gabhetson. How satisfactory lias that turned out to be to the 
Injuretl mao? 

Mr. Kelley. I believe that It has been absolutely ns satisfactory as tlie 
relation between employer and employee can turn out anywliere on earth. 

Commissioner Gabretson. How many suits were brouglit, for instanct-, in 
tile last two years? 

Mr. Kelley. I would not say how many. 1 don’t know ns 1 can tell you. 
1 can get that for you. But I want to bo as emphatic In it, and I tldnk among 
the employees of the Anaconda tk>. as good a feeling prevails on that account 
ns can lie iscssible between emiiloyer and employiw anywhere. 

tiommlssloner Gakretso.n. How many verdicts have liccn rcndincd against 
the company in that time? 

Mr. Kelley. Personal Injury venllcls? 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. None. I do not kttow how many suits iinve beeti trhEl. IIow 
many [addre-ssing Mr. Kvans], Mr. Kvatis? 

Mr. Evans. We have otdy tried oni' In three or fottr years, the .Anaconda Co. 
We have hail verdicts against some of the subsidiary companies. 

Mr. Kelley. I am talking about tlie Anaconda. Prohahly one case, anil 
wlien you consider the linzard of the business, not tnany. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Do you say that tlie Aiiaconda Co. have only been 
sued once In two years? 

Mr. Kelley. One case tried, I said. I think tlicre iiave been verdicts 
rendered. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What has been the fate of tlie otliers where an 
aiTion was brought? 

Mr. Kelley. Many of tliem have lieen settleil by compromise wltli the at¬ 
torneys and the- 

Commissioner Garbetson. After the action was brouglit; tliat is, and before 
it came to trial? 

Mr. Kelley. After; yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, then, it was ordinarily settlisl not on tlie 
scale of your method of compensation, but on somelliliig above that, ns a rule? 

Mr. Kelley. I would question that statement. 

Commissioner Garketson. Was not your method of compensation open to 
the man before he brought suit? 

Mr. Kelley. In some instances; in some instances the advance agents of 
the attorneys who make it their principal occupation to make—bring that 
character of litigation, met the man lieforc he has had an opiwrtunlty to come 
to the claim department; and obtain possession of the case in the first instance. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Y'ou are not able to keep them out of tlie hospital, 
these advance agents out of the hospital ? 

Mr. Kelley. We don’t try to, we don’t wish to enter into comiietition for the 
securing of the action, and, as a rule, they can make a fair settiemiuit. 

Commissioner Garbetson. We can get data with regard to those claims from 


the records, I understand? 
ivfiX/XiKY Ygs 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you made any comparison as to wliat 
would be the probable cost of comiiensation for accidents under a compensation 
law and the present cost according to the sy.stem that you have just now 
described? . , 

Mr. Kelley. W’e have endeavored to make such comparison. Of course, they 
are more or less uncertain because of the very many factors that must be taken 
Into consideration. I believe that upon the basis of what I think would be a 
fair compensation law there would not be any very great difference. I believe 
that upon the basis of a compensation law which would create a political 
bureau and throw the entire cost of administration upon employers, the dlffer- 


^Zr^ionerOAB^soN. Are you familiar with the cost of administration 
In these countries where It has been in effect? 


Mr. Kelley. Not particularly. 
Commissioner Oabbetson. Do yon 


know of the German system—what the 


administration cost Is? 
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Mr. Kei,lkt. I have not figures at the present time In mind. 

Commissioner Gakbbtson. Not to exceed 12 per cent? 

Mr. Kixi,ey. Twelve per cent of the fund. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To carry your own insurance, that don’t Insure 
the employer? 

Mr. KE7.Lf:y. No; eve carry no Insurance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you figured out how you come out as com¬ 
pared with what terms you could make with Insurance companies? 

Mr. Keli.ky. Well, yes, In this way, that originally one of these mining com- 
.panles—the Boston & Montana Co.—carried Insurance, employers’ liability In¬ 
surance, to which both the company and the employee contributed. And after 
we had had statistics compiled for a number of years, some of them—the 
Anaconda and the B. & M., for instance—we were In a position to make a com¬ 
parison, and the general operations were about the same; and we figured—we 
felt that we could do, we could make a more economic administration by doing 
the business ourselves, and a more satisfactory one, for the reason that we 
could take the payment of the money; we found that the Insurance companies 
were prone to contest cases, and where they did refuse payment suit W’as brought 
In the name, against the company, against the mining company, although we 
might have used our good ollices in endeavoring to get the Insurance company 
to settle. We felt also that the money which went for attorneys, doctors, and 
otBclals of Insurance eompanh's could more profitably be directed by us directly 
to the t>eople, and In that way- 

Commissioner (Jahbetson. Do you make the statement that the employers 
pay part of the liability cost? 

Mr. Kelley. No; that Is not the statement; 1 say that there was an Insur¬ 
ance iHtllcy. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In what Industry Is that common, Mr. Kelley? 

Mr. Kelley. They don’t pay part of the company’s part, but they themselves 
carry Insurance. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh, that Is another problem. 

Mr. Kelley. The company also carries Insurance. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But the way you phrasetl it originally was mis¬ 
leading. You said that they bought their liability of an Insurance company 
and the employers paid part of the cost; 1 think that was the exact language 
you used. 

Mr. Kelley. What I should have said was this, that the employees of the 
B. & M. Co. were Insured; they had Insurance of their own. 

Commissioner Gakketson. tth, well, that i.s another matter. 

Mr. Keli.ey. We hu<l Insurance of our own, and we paid In addition part of 
their Insurance. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That was entirely different, as I understood you 
to state It. 

Mr. Kelley. 1 want to correct It, then. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If that was not what you meant, I want you to 
have the opportunity to correct It, because It Is something I have never come 
across In all the years that I have dealt with problems of that kind. 

Mr. Kelley. They had their own Insurance policy that they paid for. We 
Insured our liability, and In addition we carried part of their Insurance for 
thpm. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Are you familiar with the figures of the average 
commission, or of the commissions that have investigated this question, as to 
how much out of each dollar paid by the employer reaches the Injured em- 
itlowee under the liability systems In existence, or the Insurance systems? 

Mr. KEU.EY. Well, In a general way 1 have seen those figures. 

Commissioner G.\ebetson. Out of every dollar that you ns an employer pay, 
from 33 to 34 cents of that dollar gets to the injured man? 

Mr. Keliey. That is one reason why I believe It Is far better to have the 
employer deal directly with the employee and give him one hundred cents Ml 
every dollar that the business has to stand. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, is not that the object of workmen’s compensa¬ 
tion legislation? 

Mr. Kelley. It should be the object. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. To save the attrition that wears down the dollar 
before It gets to the man. ^ 

Mr. Kkll|^. It should be the object of the legislation, but I doubt If under 
some plans '{hat Is the result. 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, in some it may, but In the betterment. 
Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It undoubtedly would be the result? 

Mr. Keli^it. It should be; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will now stand ailjourned. 
Mr. Kelley, you will resume the stand at 2 o’clock. 

(At 12.10 o’clock p. in., an adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. in., ol the 
same day, Thursday, August 0, 1914.) 

AFTEB BECKSS—2 O’CI.OCK P. M. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The commission will come to order. Mr. Kelley, 
take the stand. 


TESTIMONY OF MU. C. F. KELIEY—Continued. 


Acting Chairman Commons, ’riiere were some things cnlbsl for this morning 
that you wish to speak about? 

Mr. Kelley. I think you askial for the copy of the law, the 8-honr law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; ns to what occupations It applleil to. 

Mr. Kei.ley. Yes, .sir. It aiipcars there was an ael iiasseil In 1897 that was 
applicable to hoisting engineers; that Is .section IT.’il of the UcvIsimI Coile of 
1897. I suppose it would be sullielent merely to give the refenmiie? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kelley. And in 1903 there was a second act passed apiillcnble to hoist¬ 
ing engineers In which (here was a division made on the horsepower of the 
engine or size of the engine ns a classKleatlon; that is found In section 1734. 
In 1901 there was an act passed applieahle to all men working in underground 
mines; that is found as section 173(1; and at the same time an n<‘t was pas.s(Ml 
applicable to men working in smelters, stamp mills, samiillng works, concen¬ 
trators, and other Institutions for the reiluction of ore. That Is deslgnateil ns 
section 1737. 

In 1907 an act was passed constituting eight hours a day’s work on all un¬ 
dertakings carried on or aided by any municipality, county, or State govern¬ 
ment; that Is de.slgnatcd as section 17,39. 

In 1907 what is known as the Iti-hour law was passed, applieahle to rail¬ 
road employees; that Is designated ns scsdlon 1741. 

Commissioner (Iauretso.n. That was simply a copy of (he Federal act? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In almost all Its provisions? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson, Those were all the S-hour enactments, were they? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; except the railronil- 

Commissioner GARiurrsoN. Kxcept the hours of service act, as it is called? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; in the railroads. .... , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You had another statement that you were going 
to bring. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Those agreements. 

Mr. Kelley. Those agremnents arc being cophsl. M e bad copies of the 1912 
but not of the 1907, and tliat is now being made. There were some other mtit- 
ters nsketl for that I have been unable to get during the brief Interval of the 


noon hour. ... „, . . .. 

Commissioner Garretson. I would like to nsk If it is possitde to got one other 
copy'. This Is for purposes of comparison. You spoke of the fact that there 
w'ere two general forms In effect In regard to transfer of title In the town 
Sites—or in the town site here. Can you readily furnish a copy of each of 
thoae two general forms? You .said there were a number different. 

Mr. Kei-ley. Yes. ^ . . . « . 

Commissioner Oabretson. But there were two general forms In effect. 

Mr Kelley. Perhaps I should have stated that better, Mr. Garretwm, If I 
made no references to form, but If I said that the obligation—respective obli¬ 
gations of the grantor and grantee- 

Commissioner Garretson. Ye-s. 

Mr. Kelley (continuing). Assumed one of two forms. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. There you have It. 

Mr. KELI.EY. They may have been differently phrnswl. I dont taow tlmt 
there la any standard phraseology used. And 1 should perhaps correct a state- 
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ment to which my attention has been called during the noon hour In that 
particular matter. I said here this morning that the company here owned no 
houses. What I Intended to convey was that the Anaconda Co. did not make 
any practice of building company houses and renting them to employees. It is 
a fact, however, that In acquiring necessary ground for mining oj>eratlon3 we 
' have, as independent transactions, purchased property upon which there was 
or may have been some bouses constructed. And those houses have been rented 
.irrespective of whether the occupants were employees or not. 

' I “'*10 wish to make this quallftcatlon to another answer where I said 

there was no obligation as belween grantor and grantee In the.se conveyances 
that would prevent the grantee from securing damages In the event of Injury 
becau.se of underground operations. We have occasionally picked up some 
tract of land with a house on It that was adjacent to mining operations, 
where It was necessary to s<>c>ire It In order to carry on our operations, and In 
some cases where there has been merely a nominal consideration for such a 
house, or where we have voluntarily donated real property for the building of 
churches or matters of that character, we have Imposed an obligation that 
there shall be no damage securcsl by reason of mining operations. Irrespective 
of whether the damage Is <'auscd by surface or not. The matters that I In- 
ten<lc<l to cover this morning were the general .status. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. These are exceptions In each case and not the 
rule? 

Mr. Kei-let. That Is It. I wish also to correct a statement Inadvertently 
made this morning to the effect that the Amalgamated Co. did not own the 
stock of any other company In Montana except that of the Anaconda Co. It 
does own the capital slock of the Hlg Black Foot Milling Co., a corporation 
which formerly operated the sawmills that supply these mines with timber. 
Those sawmills have been conveyed directly to the Anaconda Co., and the 
Anaconda Co. owns the physical title. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Kelley, In reference to the hours of labor. 
Is there any provision regarding Sunday work, about employment on Sunday, 
In your agreements or in your practice? 

Mr. Kelley. As a general rule, not. The regular employment Includes Sun¬ 
day labor. I think that—well, I think that Is the general rule. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the practice about letting men off on 
Sunday? 

,Mr. Kelley. Well, ordinarily every second week Is change day, and a good 
mapy of the change days the men are not employed and as a rule there would be 
'tM serious objection to any man laying off Sunday. 

We would like. If It was agreeable—I will state my own position about that: 

• I would be very much In favor of Sunday closing if it could be brought about 
and was deslretl by the employees. We find, however—as a matter of fact— 
that, I think, would create a good deal of opposition. I think most of the 
men would prefer to work on Sunday. , 

Commissioner Gareetson. Right there I would like to ask you one question. 

Mr. Kei-ley. I wanted to finish that answer or statement by suggesting that 
It might be a dlfflcult matter In the smelters to do that, where the smelters 
must run continuously and require constant operation. 

Commissioner Gahuetson. Outside of that one fact, would the business In 
general suffer a great deal from regular cessation on Sunday? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I think It would suffer to some extent. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, would It suffer enough. In your opinion, to 
^more than equalize—well, we will call It the physiological benefit for want of 

better term. , 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I really haven’t figured that out In dollars and t^ts, 
but I think that it would be a desirable thing to bring about. If the cost wttsa’t 
out of all reason. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I assume from your position that you are a be¬ 
liever, as most men are that have given a study to the subject, than any anluai,. 
including man. Is better oft for rest one day In seven? ' 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; I think that is a matter that should be brought about 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the union at any time asked the company 
for a Sunday oft, or one day In seven? 

Mr. Kelley. Not to my knowledge. That matter has never been discussed 
at all. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. From your knowledge of their attitude of the sub¬ 
ject do you think the members would generally be opposed? 
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Mr. Kelley. Well. I don’t know that I have sufflclcnt Infornintlon to make 
that statement. I believe that to be true, without havluR made any 8i)eclllc 
Inquiry Into It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would the records show that the einpioyeea who 
do take a day off take It on rather a week day than a Sunday'i 

Mr. Kellev. I haven’t that Information on that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We went through a set of books a few days ago 
that would indicate ju.st that thing. 

Mr. KELfJiy. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That the men took a day off, usually they work- 
Sundays and their off days were some other days In the week. That was pretty 
generally the rule. What effect has the matter of your oiK'ratlng on Sunday 
on the attendance on churches, Sunday schools, and things of that character 
In the community? 

Mr. Kellev. Well, of course the men who are employed Sunday morning have 
no opportunity of going to Sunday morning service. I think usually there Is 
either the afternoon or evening service. As a matter of fact, I think that tla* 
general church attcnilance in Butte, of all denomination.s. Is very giaal. 

Commissioner G.vkiietson. What is the general attitude of the ministerial 
union. If there is such a thing here, towaril Sunday labor? 

Mr. Kel[.f:y. I have never discussed It with them. 

Commissioner Glbketso.n. U has never been a naajted (luestion? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the system of changing shifts every two 
weeks on Sunday; how ilo you double up? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the day shift works until noon, and then the shift that 
was off the previous—that was out the previous night comes on. That is the 
way it used to be. Mr. (illlle can answer that <iuestlon projierly. 

Mr. Gillie. 'The shift that had bwn employed during tlie iirevlous two weeks 
on night shift work until half-past 2 or S o’clock on Sunday morning; then 
there is no shift comes out until Monday morning excciitlng when there is a 
requirement, an extraordinary riHiuirement, for ore, then or some other condi¬ 
tion, or there may have been a lay off in the mine. 

Acting Chairman Common,s. Then the night shift works lit hours? 

Mr. Gillie. The night shift then comes on at 2.20 or 3 o’clock In the morning, 
goes to work Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. One shift works 10 hours? 

Mr. Gillie. No, sir; no shift works 1C hours. I'lie night shift went on Satur¬ 
day evening at 0 o’clock, and worked the hours--that Is, im-luding the half 
hour for lunch—until 2.30 In the morning, and comes off and does not go to work 
again on change Sundays until Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then It has ,30 hours off? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O.miketson. But that is only on lireak Sundays? 

Mr. Gillie. A change Sunday. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Take it through the wei'k, do you work two shifts 
or three? 

Mr. Gillie. Two generally. Sometimes work tlirei' where we are sinking a 
shaft, a small per cent, 4 or 5 per cent, and working three shifts. 

Cominl.ssl(mer O’Connell. Then there is really a closing down of optwatlons 
every second Sunday? 

Mr. Gillie. Practically so, unless there have been some Interruptions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many workmen dot's that affect of the total? 
Of course the smelters are running and all that, where you have furnaces? 

Mr.' Gillie. It affects practically all underground men, unless certain repair 
med. It does not affect mechanics or hoisting engineers or men of that char- 
ncttir; they are on regularly’. . , , , . 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has that arrangement of having that 
extra Sunday off been In existence—this present method? 

- Mr. Gillie. Since the eight-hour law and before that alwa.va. It has always 
been two weeks on and two weeks off ever since the district has been worked— 
on two shifts. There has always been a change Sunday off every second Sunday. 

Commissioner 0’Connki.i. When the men change to working rcgulariy every 
seven days. Is there any advantage In that that they may get a day off or day 
to stay at home, or do they work steadily the same part of the day the year 
around? 

Mr. Gillie. They usually work the same. 
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Commissioner O’Comnell. There is no change in the time with them? 

Mr. Gillie. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The men working certain parts of a night, does 
that continue the snmeV 

* Mr. Gillie. There are very few of that position. 

•Mr. Kelley. The men that don’t change are all on the day shift. 
Commissioner O’Connell. VVliat I wanted to get at is this, because this is a 
rery Imtairtant matter to iis bciaiuse we have just gone through a very iieculiar 
matter where It was up, and It was suggested they should do Just what you 
iirh doing, and it was said that wouldn’t operate there. What 1 want to get 
at is "What i)er cent of your total number of employees have a second Sunday 
off or every other Sunday off so that they can at least have a day’s rest every 
second Sunday and stay at home or go to church or play ball or do what they 
please on tlic second Sunday. 

Mr. Gillie. I could not say accurately, but I would say 80 per cent of them. 
Commissioner O’CeNNia-L. Won’t that apply not on every second Sunday, 
but every fourth Sunday'; It will affect half of the men on one of the breaks 
while the other one Is really laying off, it will be a little short where they 
lap Inside of each other'; 

Mr. Gillie. No, sir; it affects the whole crew if you lay off both shifts. 
Comiuissiuner O’Connell. As I understand, every second Sunday the mine is 
practically shut down'; 

Mr. Gillie. Excetit for repairs and things like that. As a matter of fact the 
weather conditions here and tlie condition of places of amusement and so on 
and opiHirtunIty for enjoying anuisemeut about nine or ten months of the year 
are limited, with the result that the men are anxious to work 31 days a mouth. 
If you will give It to them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That may be true. Tfou hitch a horse to a wagon 
and he Will pull until he fulls down. If somebody does not say "whoa”? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes; but he does not do It of his own accord, and they do. 
Commissioner Lennon. Do 1 understand you work two shifts every day? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes; with a majority of the men. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, are the mines shut down the other eight hours 
or do they come back on again? 

Mr. Gillie. They are down. We divide the time In order to give a chance 
for ventilation and blowing out of gases and so on. 

- Acting Chairman Common.s. What unions do you have agreements with be¬ 
sides the ininers’ union? 

.Mr. Kelley. We have agreements with practically all unions that are em- 
^oyixl. As 1 recall now, we have agrecmienls with the blacksmiths, machinists, 
electrical workers, engineers, cariienters, painters, boilermakers, ironmolders. 
Ironworkers, rope men, teamsters, and all of the different classes that are 
employed. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I suppose there are train-service organizations 
also? 

Mr. Kei.ley. That Is an Independent organization. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I know, but through your railroad? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does your comimny or subordinate companies 
operate any coal mines? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have agreements there? 

... Mr. Kelley. We have agreements there with the United Mine Workers. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Where are those mines? 

Mr. Kelley. One mine Is at Washoe, In the southeastern part of Montana; 
one at Lochree, In the northern part of Montana; and at Dlamondvllle, In jthe 
State of Wyoming. ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many mine workers are employ^ In 
the coal mines? 

Mr. Kelley. That varies somewhat, one thousand to twelve hundred men. 
Acting Chairman Commons. You have written agreements with the coal-mine 
workers—United Mine Workers? 

Mr. Kelley. Y’es, sir; I think we have in practically all of their districts; 
they have agreements with the operators. As I understand It, the United Mine 
Workers work under a district plan and sign up agreements with the operators 
operating each district. 
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Mr. Kelley. Well. I don’t know that I have sufflclcnt Infornintlon to make 
that statement. I believe that to be true, without havluR made any 8i)eclllc 
Inquiry Into It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would the records show that the einpioyeea who 
do take a day off take It on rather a week day than a Sunday'i 

Mr. Kellev. I haven’t that Information on that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We went through a set of books a few days ago 
that would indicate ju.st that thing. 

Mr. KELfJiy. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That the men took a day off, usually they work- 
Sundays and their off days were some other days In the week. That was pretty 
generally the rule. What effect has the matter of your oiK'ratlng on Sunday 
on the attendance on churches, Sunday schools, and things of that character 
In the community? 

Mr. Kellev. Well, of course the men who are employed Sunday morning have 
no opportunity of going to Sunday morning service. I think usually there Is 
either the afternoon or evening service. As a matter of fact, I think that tla* 
general church attcnilance in Butte, of all denomination.s. Is very giaal. 

Commissioner G.vkiietson. What is the general attitude of the ministerial 
union. If there is such a thing here, towaril Sunday labor? 

Mr. Kel[.f:y. I have never discussed It with them. 

Commissioner Glbketso.n. U has never been a naajted (luestion? 

Mr. Kelley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the system of changing shifts every two 
weeks on Sunday; how ilo you double up? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, the day shift works until noon, and then the shift that 
was off the previous—that was out the previous night comes on. That is the 
way it used to be. Mr. (illlle can answer that <iuestlon projierly. 

Mr. Gillie. 'The shift that had bwn employed during tlie iirevlous two weeks 
on night shift work until half-past 2 or S o’clock on Sunday morning; then 
there is no shift comes out until Monday morning excciitlng when there is a 
requirement, an extraordinary riHiuirement, for ore, then or some other condi¬ 
tion, or there may have been a lay off in the mine. 

Acting Chairman Common,s. Then the night shift works lit hours? 

Mr. Gillie. The night shift then comes on at 2.20 or 3 o’clock In the morning, 
goes to work Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Co.mmons. One shift works 10 hours? 

Mr. Gillie. No, sir; no shift works 1C hours. I'lie night shift went on Satur¬ 
day evening at 0 o’clock, and worked the hours--that Is, im-luding the half 
hour for lunch—until 2.30 In the morning, and comes off and does not go to work 
again on change Sundays until Monday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then It has ,30 hours off? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O.miketson. But that is only on lireak Sundays? 

Mr. Gillie. A change Sunday. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Take it through the wei'k, do you work two shifts 
or three? 

Mr. Gillie. Two generally. Sometimes work tlirei' where we are sinking a 
shaft, a small per cent, 4 or 5 per cent, and working three shifts. 

Cominl.ssl(mer O’Connell. Then there is really a closing down of optwatlons 
every second Sunday? 

Mr. Gillie. Practically so, unless there have been some Interruptions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How many workmen dot's that affect of the total? 
Of course the smelters are running and all that, where you have furnaces? 

Mr.' Gillie. It affects practically all underground men, unless certain repair 
med. It does not affect mechanics or hoisting engineers or men of that char- 
ncttir; they are on regularly’. . , , , . 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has that arrangement of having that 
extra Sunday off been In existence—this present method? 

- Mr. Gillie. Since the eight-hour law and before that alwa.va. It has always 
been two weeks on and two weeks off ever since the district has been worked— 
on two shifts. There has always been a change Sunday off every second Sunday. 

Commissioner 0’Connki.i. When the men change to working rcgulariy every 
seven days. Is there any advantage In that that they may get a day off or day 
to stay at home, or do they work steadily the same part of the day the year 
around? 

Mr. Gillie. They usually work the same. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. If he has allowed his dues to lapse, they report 
him ? 

Mr. Keli-ey. Yes, sir; that has been the practice. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And each time they reitort a man for not paying 
dues, what would be the next step to such man? 

-Mr. KELLifY. Notify the man to get In good standing or quit. ■ 

Acting Chalrnian Commo.ns. In the history of your connection here with the 
.<Organl!cntlon and l)u.slne.s.s has that occurred frequently? 

Mr. KEi,t.EY. Yes. sir. 

Acting Clmlrnian Commons. You have been called upon frequently to do that? 
Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; Mr. (illlle would be more competent to give you that 
information than myself, but I know that has been done. The trades, the Inter¬ 
national crafts, exercise a greater suiiervlslon over their men than the miners’ 
union does. As a matter of fact, the miners’ union probably never had more 
than perhaps T.'i or ilO per cent of the im-n in the union working In the mines. 
Hut In the tru<les crufts, working on the surface, in shops, where they can be 
gotten at and reached, every man belongs, and we i)robahly have, oh, not to 
exceed three or four complaints a year that a man would not get in good 
standing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you account for that difference of the 
unions—they presumably have the same policy and re<iuirements? 

Mr. Kelley. Differences between the miners’ union? 

A<'tlng Chairman Commons. The miners’ union has an international al.so. 

Mr. Kelley. It Is pretty dllllcult to reach all the miners. A man would come 
In town and he woidd go to work at one of our mines and perhaps the agent 
of llie miners’ union might learn of him, and might not. He might come down 
and .loin the tinion of bis own nccoril; be might work six namths or a year be¬ 
fore he would be found out; If his partner did not report him or they found out 
some other way why he wotiUl continue to work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you think It is the diinculty of keeping 

the tab on the men that has caused the miners- 

Mr. KELIJ5Y. Yes; to a great extent, anil they dodge the paying of dues, many 
of them I know, notices have been posted on our shaft house, for Instance, that 
on a certain date every man working In the mine must present his card. Now, 

. the miners’ union ilelegatc wotild be there to sis- the cnrils of the men that go 
down: the men that did not have cards would lay off. 

ifctlng Chairman Commons. Wrnild that la- regular. Is that a monthly oc- 
^rraiice? 

^Mr. Kelley. No ; It is not monthly. No; that was done at statetl times. They 
dm not do that monthly. Occasionally they would post a notice at a .shaft ami 
say the employees, miners going down this shaft must present their cards be¬ 
fore going on work on a certain date, and the representative of the union would 
be there to insitect the card. Men have laid (>ff. We know that. We are al¬ 
ways short a few men when such a notice was itosted. 

Comnil.ssloner Oarretson. Are your shift bosses’ lists at the disposal of the 
representatives of the union? 

Mr. Kelijsy. No. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Nor your pay roll? 

Mr. Kei.ley. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case a man la causing trouble In the mine, or 
an agitator, do you make any distinction In the matter, Mr. Gillie, retaining In 
your employee such men? 

'**'Mr. Kelmy. That matter would be one we would probably hear of so little 
that I would say as a rule. no. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who would decide on that, the foreman? 

Mr. KELTJ.V. Yes; but I do not know of that occurring. As a rule, there Is ft 
very small amount. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The foreman would get rid of such a man? 

Mr. Kelley. He might and might not; there Is no rnle about It at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It would be left to you; there Is no general policy • 
that would be true In case a man was a Socialist; If he should discharge a man 
for l)elng a Socialist would you or the company or your central employment 
office know anything of the matter? 

Mr. KEI.I.EY. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It would Ite simply a matter of the foreman? 

Mr. Kelley, fllat Is true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And if It came to you, If It came up at all, It 
would come up by way of appeal to Mr. Gillie? 
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Mr. KmxKT. I suppose so; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Have you ever had any appeals on that ground, 
Mr. Gillie, of men being discharged for being agitators or anarchists or So¬ 
cialists? 

Mr. G 1 U. 1 E. We had one general appeal that was made by a committee from 
the union for discharges of a number of men at one time here. That Is the only 
instance that I know of. 

Commissioner Gabretson (addressing Acting Chairman Commons). What 
was the number that was dlscharge<17 

Acting Chairman Commons. What l-s that? 

Commissioner Gaeeetron. What was the number that was dlschargeil? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y’ou ask the (jnestlon. 

Commissioner GAERErsoN. How many men were dlschargiMl in that inslanee? 

Mr. OiLtiE. About 140, I Ihlnk. 

Commissioner Gabeetkon. That was here In Butte? 

Mr. Gii-lie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaebktson. Has there been a like Instance In Anaconda? 

Mr. Gillie. Not to my knowUalge; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garektson. There has not been a larger number than that dis¬ 
charged at any one time? 

Mr. Gillie. No; I don't think there has lieen anything near like that. Mr. 
Mathewson, our managi'r. Is here, and he can tell yiai. 

Commissioner GAiniE'isoN. What was the allegation In that Inslantv where 
those hundred-odd men were discharged? On what ground, what ground was 
set up? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, an undeslrahle class, I would say. 

Commissioner Gabretson. How is tlnit? 

Mr. Gii.lie. An undesirable class. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I didn't get that last word. 

Mr. Gillie. I say an undesirable class of employee. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh, “cla.ss.” 

Mr. Gii.lie. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Were they all of one belief? 

Mr. Gillie Well, I don't know what their belief was, but—we didn't know, 
of course—of men that are of one belief, because we put- 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I tlon't mean religious belief, I mean lailltl- 
cal belief. 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I don't know about their policy. , 

Commissioner Garretson. Was It their political or social opinions that made 
them undesirable? > 

Mr. Gillie. Well, their general community living conditions. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then, it was part of It conduct? 

Mr. Gillie. (Conduct and their- 

Commissioner Garretson. And avowed opinion, social opinion? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir; as well as their umlesirabillty as cltlEens of the com¬ 
munity. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What were they. Socialists? 

Mr. Gillie. I don't know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I wonder. If you don't know what their be¬ 
lief was, how you know it was undesirable? 

Mr. Gillie. I don't mean their belief, their methoii of living. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh, then. It was purely conduct, and not belief? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, It Is—their assembling here, or their living In habitations ' 
the way they do live and the conducting of saham matters and their social con¬ 
ditions generally. 

Commissioner Garretson. By whom were these men deslgnateil? 

Mr. Gillie. By whom were they deslgnateil? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yea. ' 

Mr. Gillie. Why- 

Commissioner Gabretson. Who made the Investigation In regard to the con¬ 
duct, If not belief; or, If belief entered Into It, In regard to the belief? 

Mr. Giixie. Well, I will tell you ns a matter of- 

Commissioner Gabretson. And who furnished the—who made up the list? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I will tell you, as a matter of fact there wag no disposi¬ 
tion to lay off that number of men, but when there was Information given to 
some of the foremen that a few men were undesirable people, why they excr- 
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clsed a larger right and did—and went a good deal further than was ex¬ 
pected. 

Commissioner Gasretson. They “socked” It to everybody? 

Mr. Qilue. With the result that we reinstated more than two-thirds of those 
people within two or thri-e days. 

Mr. Keujcy. That Is right; I think It Is fair to say that that was a misinter¬ 
pretation, anil It was remedied almost immediately. 

Commissioner Oakeetho.n. What was it, 150 In the original Instance? 

Mr. Oii.i.iE. Alamt 140. 

Commissioner Gakbktson. One hundred and forty, and two-thirds of them 
were personaiiy Immetllately returned to the service? 

Mr. Oiu.iE. Yes, sir; within a very short time. 

Mr. Kei,i.ey. I think they all did, ultimately. 

Mr. Giu.ie. They all did, ultimately—well, not ultimately, but most of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was this? 

Mr. GII.I.IE. Three or four years ago. 

Mr. Keu.ky. Something like that. 

Commissioner Gakueihon. I wondered how the men were identified, that was 
all. In the original Instance, ns undesirable, because the other <lny we had the 
problem put up to us that the question of a man’s religion was a matter of 
Identlllcatlon. And we could not tell why a dead Mohammedan looked any 
different from a dead Baptist. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Kelley, what attention has the company 
given the subject of tuberculosis in the mines—miner’s consumption—and what 
activity with reference to dwreaslng It? 

Mr. Kelley. The matter of tuberculosis has been one that has lieen investi¬ 
gated from time to lime and an effort made to ascertain what, if any, causes 
connected with the occupation of the men were conducive to It, and tho.se 
causes, when ascertained, have been remedied. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you compiled any statistics or llgures 
which would Indicate the e.xtcnt of tuberculosis- 

Mr. Kelley. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Amongst the employees? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that available so that you could furnish It 
to us? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chalrmnn Commons. And docs It show the number of deaths during a 
jK'rlod of years? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you will give the death rate, will yoh? 

Mr. Kelley. How? I beg your pardon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give the death rate, rate per thousand em¬ 
ployees, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. KEI.IJCY. Well, I think it does. If not, we can readily furnish that. 1 
may say this to the conmUsslon, that we have been Intensely Interested In the 
subjwt of tuberculosis and have had ourselves in addition put In possession of 
Information concerning the investigations of others. And while we realize that 
there may be, and probably Is, an Intimate relation between the occupation and 
the disease, we feel that our Investigation shows that in the cases here In 
Butte there is a closer relationship between the manner and method of living 
in certain neighborhoods, certain insanitary conditions, that are beyond the 
power of the employer to rectify. 

These tests, I may say, have taken the line of Investigating thoroughly sani¬ 
tary conditions above and below ground, of having analyses made of the air. 
water, and the jatssageways underground, and of also making a house to house 
survey of the district In examination of the death records and the health records 
for the purpose of ascertaining the houses and the locality of the disease. And 
all matters of that kind have been gone Into quite thoroughly. 

The general subject of mine ventilation, upon which 1 would prefer Mr. GlUIe 
to dwell, if it was gone into in detail, as I think it should, has been one that we 
have given a great deal of attention to. 

I think at the present time, in addition to the natural draft that is created 
by reason of differences In elevation and temperature underground, that we are 
forcing Into ttese mines at least a million cubic feet of fresh air a minute. I 
remember that our charge last year against ventilation alone amounted to some¬ 
thing like $275,000. 
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Mr. KmxKT. I suppose so; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Have you ever had any appeals on that ground, 
Mr. Gillie, of men being discharged for being agitators or anarchists or So¬ 
cialists? 

Mr. G 1 U. 1 E. We had one general appeal that was made by a committee from 
the union for discharges of a number of men at one time here. That Is the only 
instance that I know of. 

Commissioner Gabretson (addressing Acting Chairman Commons). What 
was the number that was dlscharge<17 

Acting Chairman Commons. What l-s that? 

Commissioner Gaeeetron. What was the number that was dlschargeil? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y’ou ask the (jnestlon. 

Commissioner GAERErsoN. How many men were dlschargiMl in that inslanee? 

Mr. OiLtiE. About 140, I Ihlnk. 

Commissioner Gabeetkon. That was here In Butte? 

Mr. Gii-lie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaebktson. Has there been a like Instance In Anaconda? 

Mr. Gillie. Not to my knowUalge; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garektson. There has not been a larger number than that dis¬ 
charged at any one time? 

Mr. Gillie. No; I don't think there has lieen anything near like that. Mr. 
Mathewson, our managi'r. Is here, and he can tell yiai. 

Commissioner GAiniE'isoN. What was the allegation In that Inslantv where 
those hundred-odd men were discharged? On what ground, what ground was 
set up? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, an undeslrahle class, I would say. 

Commissioner Gabretson. How is tlnit? 

Mr. Gii.lie. An undesirable class. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I didn't get that last word. 

Mr. Gillie. I say an undesirable class of employee. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh, “cla.ss.” 

Mr. Gii.lie. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Were they all of one belief? 

Mr. Gillie Well, I don't know what their belief was, but—we didn't know, 
of course—of men that are of one belief, because we put- 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I tlon't mean religious belief, I mean lailltl- 
cal belief. 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I don't know about their policy. , 

Commissioner Garretson. Was It their political or social opinions that made 
them undesirable? > 

Mr. Gillie. Well, their general community living conditions. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Then, it was part of It conduct? 

Mr. Gillie. (Conduct and their- 

Commissioner Garretson. And avowed opinion, social opinion? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir; as well as their umlesirabillty as cltlEens of the com¬ 
munity. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What were they. Socialists? 

Mr. Gillie. I don't know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I wonder. If you don't know what their be¬ 
lief was, how you know it was undesirable? 

Mr. Gillie. I don't mean their belief, their methoii of living. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Oh, then. It was purely conduct, and not belief? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, It Is—their assembling here, or their living In habitations ' 
the way they do live and the conducting of saham matters and their social con¬ 
ditions generally. 

Commissioner Garretson. By whom were these men deslgnateil? 

Mr. Gillie. By whom were they deslgnateil? 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yea. ' 

Mr. Gillie. Why- 

Commissioner Gabretson. Who made the Investigation In regard to the con¬ 
duct, If not belief; or, If belief entered Into It, In regard to the belief? 

Mr. Giixie. Well, I will tell you ns a matter of- 

Commissioner Gabretson. And who furnished the—who made up the list? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, I will tell you, as a matter of fact there wag no disposi¬ 
tion to lay off that number of men, but when there was Information given to 
some of the foremen that a few men were undesirable people, why they excr- 
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luethm! of securing appliances to relieve them within the past few years has 
made great progress. The utilization of electric power, by which we can take 
a fan of enormous capacity and place It on an air shaft, attach a motor to It, 
and get It working, tho.se things have helped wonderfully; and we have taken 
advantage of them ns fast and as rapidly as we have known how. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. We have had represented to us within the Imme¬ 
diate past that the conditions In a mine which exlate<l In the locality were so 
far ahead of any other that that In Itself will really constitute a fair compen¬ 
sation for working there without any pay, and by contrast the conditions In 
mines here were often referred to. 

Mr. KEm.EY. Well, I should simply feel like congratulating the other opera¬ 
tor, without acknowleilglng It Is true at all, the basis of his comparison. There 
is not any occupation which Is free from difficulty. And underground mining 
to my mind—I have been nsaoclnte<l with It all my life—Is one of the harde.st, 
most dangerous, and difficult occupations. I do not mean to paint a picture 
that working underground In any mine la any paradise or any snap. But I 
do feel that In so far ns the occupation Is concerned that we have been, we 
are trying to do, and we are willing to do whatever can be done reasonably, 
practicably to alleviate the condition. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Well, I personally agree with you to this extent. 
While I have Inspected a number of mines, I would say this to you: While I 
appreciate the kindness of your Invitation to go down, I am not going to accept 
anybody’s but the undertaker. He Is the only man who Is going to get me 
underground. 

Mr. Kketjcy. Well, I think that If you will take the number—I do not want to 
harp on the question of the casualties that Is Incidental to underground mining— 
I think If you will take our statistics ami make a basis of comparison with any 
mining district, you will find It Is about us safe here as anywhere. It Is 
not- 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. I was Just going to ask you that question, Mr. Kel¬ 
ley. Will we be furnished by some one here, or can you furnish us a statement 
showing the accidents, casualties, and so on for the period of a year or two 
years or some such a matter? 

Mr. Ket.lky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'CoNNEr.r,. And the number of cases that have been attended 
to In the hospital here from the miners? 

Mr. Keu-ey. I have no doubt the hospital can furnish .you that record. We 
could not, because we are only one company. 

Commissioner CConneli.. What I want to compare Is what the men are get¬ 
ting for this dollar per month they are paying as compared with some similar 
Information that has been furnished us? 

Mr. Kf,i.i.ey. I have no doubt that the management of the hospital would be 
very glad to take you through If you can find time. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. I presume they keep a record of the cases, 

Mr. Kei.eey. You want a list of our casualties In the last five years? 

Commissioner O’Ccnnet,!.. Yes. 

Mr. Kei.ley. I will give It to you, and also the number of shifts worked. 

(See Kelley Exhibit No. 5.) 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Yes; so that we can got the basis or proportion 
between the accidents and the number of people employed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you file the report of this Investigation on 
tuberculosis, or a summary of It? 

Mr. Kelley. I haven’t hut one copy of this report. I would be very glad to 
have a copy of this made and furnished to the commission. It Is the only 
copy I have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It represents this Investigation that you have 
been speaking of? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes; this one investigation, the last and most complete. This 
Investigation was made under the direction of Dr. Tuttle, secretary of the 
State board of health, and In It he had probably five or six assistants besides 
men who were running the laboratories, and so forth. It is a summarized 
report. The entire report Is extremely voluminous, but I can give you the 
summary of his report. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. And I will be very glad to do It. 

(See Kelley Elfclblts Nos. 8 and 11.) 
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Acting Clialrman Commons. Have you anything further, Mr. Kelle.v, that 
you care to mention? 

Mr. Kklmy. I would like, if the commission has time, that Mr. Gillie should 
make a statement concerning the ventilating and sanitary methods. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I would like to ask Mr. Kelley one or two more 
questions. You replied to a question early In your statement as to the rela¬ 
tions of Amalgamated and Anaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Jabhetson. That the Amalgamated did not. In one sen.se, was 
I think the (nullifying phrase you used, control or dictate the action of the 
Anaconda ? 

Mr. Kelley. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Garhetson. How many (llrcclors are of tin- .tnaconda? 

Mr. Kelley. Seven directors. 

Commissioner Garbetson. How many of them are represent(‘d on the Amal¬ 
gamated? 

Mr. Kelijsy. Let us see. We have, I think, thris' common directors. 

Commissioner Gabbeison. Three Interlocking? 

Mr. Kelley. Ye.s. 

Commissioner Garrp;tson. And does the fourth represent .tmalgiiinnled In¬ 
terests, although not being a comtnon director? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I ixirhaiis hud better explain it this way: Iti fact, the 
Amalgamated Coi>|ier Co. can elect the whole board of dirisdors and control 
Anaconda. What I meant to convey to you was that In the actual operations 
the Amnlgamaled Co. as sneh does not direct operatlon.s. 

Commissioner GARinn'SoN. Still it Is an undonbtisl fact that when the board 
of directors of Annciaidn meet, their action Is Itt accord with the desires of 
Amalgamated? 

Mr. KEi.t.EY. I haveti't any doubt about that, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That is one poltit I wanted to touch on. 

Mr. IvEi.t.EY. I would rather init it this way, that If there was any conflict 
between—thi-re has not been—but If there should devolo|> any conflict b(dwe(‘n 
the board of directors of .\tntconda and the board of directors of ,\malgamnt((d. 

I suppose that Amalgamated could exercise Its power and put In certain 
directors. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.t.. Itecause of its C(aitrol of the slock? 

Mr. Kexley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garbetson. In making your reports to the State of Montana— 
that Is, your reports for asse.s.sinent—the i)hra.s(‘ was us(sl that ttnder the law 
one of the elements of taxation Is the product, the produtdlon is taxable. Is 
that exactly synonymous with the report that you make to the Commlsslonitr 
of Internal Ileventie under the Income-tax law? There are other elemttnts 
that enter into the State re|)ort? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And that would natnndly form the base of an 
Income-tax re|)ort? 

Mr. Kelley. They would practically be .synonymous with this (;xceptlon, that 
there would be a difference, due to difference In period. They would not be 
Identically the same report, as one would be for the calendar year, and the 
other would be for the- 

Commissioner Garbetson. For the contemporaneous iicriod covering it they 
should present exactly the same elements? 

Mr. Kelley. Exactly, except for the differences In exemjitlons and things 
of that kind. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Now, In making up that rtjport which you stahtd 
was made by deducting from gross Income the cost of operations? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbeison. Is there a line drawn between maintenance or bet¬ 
terment, which are two distinctly separate things—bear In mind they have 
been interpreted In the railway reports. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And that replacement does often occur under the 
guise of maintenance? 

Mr. Kelley. Well, I stated this morning, Mr. Garretson, that that might be 
regarded maintenance and what might be regarded replacement, you can not 
make a general answer to that, because certain principles entered Into the In¬ 
terpretation of those terms, but the State provides what we may deduct 
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Commissioner Gabeetson. Yes. 

Mr. Kelley. Tiiat is the conilnuoiis factor. 

Commis.sloner Gabbethon. V\ ell, bear in mind what you say that it can’t be 
done, it was because the railway companies took the position that it could not 
be done, that they were retjulred to make the reports, keeping those items sepa¬ 
rate, not un<ler their own interpretation but under the Interpretation of the 
commission. 

Mr. Kelley. Exactly; ami if you will iiuss, or if any authorlze<i bod.v will 
pa.ss a law tliat will detlne the.se terms, then we can have ai uniform practice; 
but whi're tho.se terms are not legally (lefined it is very often a question which 
is maintenance or wliether It Is something else. 

Commissioner Uakketsom. in the bands of, wo will say, an unscrupulous ma¬ 
nipulator of accounts, one term or the other might be like charity, covering a 
mnllltude of sins? 

Mr. Kelley. That is true, hut- 

Comndsshiner <1.\kiO';'I'so.\. ishtw, d<t yon believe—this Ls what I want to know: 
l>o you believe that for cia-poratlons of the magnlluile. we will say, yours, that 
either Federal or State suia-rvision to deal with .lust such details as that and 
I'l.ice all such coriairations <ai a parity with each other would be reasonable and 
desirable? 

Mr. Kkh.ey, I will answer that in this way; Tliat whatever is applicable to 
all corirtiratlons no one could llnd fault with. Now- 

Commissioner tJAUitETSoN. You want to bear In mind, I have no more beliefs 
than you that It should he played against one or against the other. 

Mr. Kei.ley. I believe that to a certain extent regulation and supervision Is 
extremel.v desirable. I do not believe it is desirable when it gets to the point 
that the Governnuud undertakes to run y<pur business for you Instead of i«;r- 
ndltlng you to run It for yourself. 

Conmdsslont'r Gakketso.n. In other words, you believe, then, that when regu¬ 
lation reaches the stage- 

Mr. Kelley. Msinageiuent. 

Comntlssloner Gabbetson (continuing). Where It might create a deficit, that 
then the power that created the dellcit shoidd at least be responsible for the 
deficit? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, you might put it that way. I believe that when a corpo¬ 
ration-- 

Commissioner Gaubetso.v. Do not thiidc now I am preaching Government 
ownership, because that Is what It amounts to. 

Mr. Kelley. I believe this, that no corporation can cheat Itself very long 
without paying the penalty. I do not believe in making a bookkeeping profit at 
the expense of your caidtal sto<-k, or your siiareholdcrs, or your employees. I 
do believe in making a proper depreciation charge, a proper maintenance charge, 
but .lust how those sludi he nuule and wliat It shall amount to Is a matter which 
Is iirelty hard to answer generally. In this particular Instance, I want to say, 
however, that the Items which go against gross incotae are fixed and determined, 
1 think with reasonahle accuracy, I thitik with as much accuracy, as could under 
any form of suiiervislon. And 1 want to Insist upon this proposition before the 
commission, bei'ause it may be attacked, that the net proceeds return on mines is 
a return that Is based absolutely t>n a hundred cents to the dollar. There is no 
83J per cent valuation, or .hO per cent valuation about that. Every dollar that 
Is made from the sale of metals pays the tax. and that Is the only property In the 
State of Montana or elsewhere that 1 know of that iiays on an absolute basis 
of 100 per cent value. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Except really In the form of small homes? 

Mr. Keli.ey. Well, that ihws not apply here. I do not know how It may apply 
elsewhere. 

Commissioner Gabretson. In most States? 

Mr. KK1.I.EY. It does not apply here. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Heal estate In the form of small homes? 

Mr. Kelij;y. I think It comes nearer than any other, except our own business. 
I want to make this further statement: 1 want you to understand at this time 
this proposition, that I would be glad to come back at any time. If the matter 
becomes Involvetl In this discussion, as It may, I am prepared to demonstrate 
that the Anaconda Co. Is paying a higher valuation and greater taxes than any 
other citizen of the State that I know of. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all. 
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Mr. Kelley. I will endeavor to get these supplemental matters and file them 
as soon as possible. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Clarence Smith. 

Mr. Kelley. I did want Mr. Gillie to say a few words upon sanitation and 
ventilation, if you are interested. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose we take tliat up later. I have called 
tlie next witness now. 

Mr. Kelley. All right. 

TESTIHOKY OE HB. CIABEKGE A. SMITH. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Give your name and addre.ss to the reporter. 

Mr. Smith. Street address? ('larence A. Smith, 1114 South Arizona Street, 

Acting (yhalrinan Commons. State your present occupation. 

Mr, Smith. T am manager of the Socialist Publishing Co. and acting mayor at 
the present time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long luive you bciui acting mayor? 

Mr. Smith. About 30 days. 

Acting Chairman <^)mmons. What position did you hold by election? 

Mr. Smith. Member of tlie city council and president of the city council. By 
virtue of being president of the city council I act as mayor in the absence of the 
mayor. 

Acting Chairman Comm(»ns. Wlien \v(*re you elected? 

Mr. Smith. In April, 1013. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were you <'onnected with the city government 
prior to that? 

Mr. Smith. Yes: 1 was tirst assistant tnaisurcr for two years. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. When were you electe<i? 

Mr. Smith. That was an appointive i»osltlori. I was appolnttsl to the posi¬ 
tion May, 1011. 

Acting Cliainnan Commons. Going hack fnrtlier, what was your first coniiec- 
ti(m with the city government? 

Mr. Smi'I'H. That was luy first connection with the city government. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been connected with this 
publication the Socialist publication? 

Mr, Smith. Since December, 1010. Not In exactly tbe same capacity, how¬ 
ever, ns at present. 

Acting (’liainnan Commons. What publication do you refer to? What are 
the publications? Is It a printing office or a new.spapor office? 

Mr, Smith. Both newspaper office and printing office. We print the Butte 
Socialist and the Montaim Socialist, two separate publications. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have those pai>ors been published? 

Mr. Smith. The Butte Socialist was established In December, 1910. The 
Montana Socialist, September, 1012. 

Acting Chairman Coimnons. How long have you been connet'ted with the 
Socialist Party? 

Mr. Smith. Since June, 1002. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which wing? 

!Mr. Smith. Why, at that time there was only one. In fact, at. the present 
time there is only one Socialist Party In Butte. It was known in li)02 aa the 
Socialist Party of America. It Imd just a short time pnwlous to that been 
reorganized at Indianapolis—the Socialist DeinraTatlc Party and tlie Socialist 
Party had merged at a convention in Indianapolis previous to my Joining the 

party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you been active as an organizer of that 
party? 

Mr. Smith. Not as an organizer. I have Ixhui more or less active as a member 
of the party during all of that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what national conventions have you at¬ 
tended? 

Mr. Smith. Why, I attende<i the national convention at Indianapolis in 1913, 
and I was a visitor at the copventlou in 1904. I have atteude<l two national 
committee meetings, I believe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a member of the national committee? 

Mr. Smith. No ; I am not; not now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What labor organizations are you nfflllateil with? 

Mr. Smith. None at present 1 am not eligible to membership in the labor 
organizations. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. You are not comiected with any national organ¬ 
ization? 

Mr. Smith. Not at this time. 

Acting Cliairninn Commons. Except the .Socialist Party? 

Mr. Smith. That Is correct. 

Acting Chairman Co.m!uons. What others have you been connected with? 

Mr. Smith. I hecaine connected with the Knights of I/Ubor In .Tune, 1893, and 
I remained a meniher of tliat organization until 1898, when the local to which 
I belonged organized as tin local of the Western laibor Union, which was or¬ 
ganized In Salt Ijake City In 1898. I remained a member of that organization, 
which later changed its name and Jurisdiction to the American T.al)or Uidon, 
until 199.'), when the Western Federation of Miners and the Western I.abor 
Union and several other orgaidzatlons formed the Industrial Workers of the 
World in Chicago. Sliortly after that- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were you a delegate to that meeting? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I was one of the representatives of the American Labor 
X'nlon at that mc'cting. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What has been your connection with that or- 
gsmlzatlon, the I. W. W., since? 

Mr. Smith. I remaimsl a member of the local In Butte, In which I held my 
membership until, I think, .somi> time in 1907, when my occupation took me 
outslile of the Jurisdiction of the union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you lapsed membership In the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Are you not now a member of that organization? 

Mr. Smith. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. TTow long have ,vou llveil in Butte? 

Mr. Smith. Since Septemlier, 1900. 

Acting Chalrmaii Commons, lias your occupation been tlnit of a newsparier 
man or publisher. 

Mr. Smith. Weil, my occupj»tion Inis been more or less along newspaper lines 
since 1 was 17 years old, Tlicre has not been more tlian three or four years 
during that time that I have not been employed in one way or another with 
newspapers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has your occupation ke])t you in touch with 
the labor conditions in Butte? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I will say with reference to that that when I came to Butte, 
In 1900, as secretary-treasurer of the Western I.abor Union, the organization 
that I speak of as having been formed in conjunction with the Western Fed¬ 
eration of Miners, and I remain<>d in that [losition until the organization was 
merged into the I. W. W. Headquarters in Butte. 

Acting Chairman Commons. T am siieaking now particularly of the local 
labor situation since 1900; have you been acquainted with the local labor 
situation? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; I have been pretty closely connected with It since that time. 
Not officially, as a member of the Socialist I'arty, but the party Is in very 
close anillutlon with the local labor organizations. 

Acting Chairman tloMMONs. Wlicn did the SiHdatlsts first become a factor in 
the labor-union movement of this iilace? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I should say that the Socialist Party became a serious factor 
In the labor movement here as early as 1902. I do not mean to say by that that 
the party prlucliiles and policies dominated the movement at that time, but it 
had a strong influence In the movement at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How has Its Influence increased? Has its In¬ 
fluence IncrcasiHl during that tin*'? 

Mr. Smith. Its Influence has increased gradually and continuously since that 
time. 

Acting Chairman Co,\imons. Among the membership of the miners’ union? 

Mr. Smith. Among Ihe membership of, I should say, nearly all unions in Butte, 

Acting Chairman Commons. Nearly all of the unions? 

Mr. Smith. In Butte; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did the Socialists first put up candidates for 
office in the town or city of Butte? 

Mr. Smith. They had a city ticket in 1900. Their first county ticket was in 
1902. The city ticket was named in 1903, the following spring. 

Acting Chaiiwan Commons. When was the first election In which they were 
successful In the election in the county? 
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Mr. Smith. In April, 1911. Did you say In the county? 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the county. 

Mr. Smith. They elected an alderman In 1003. 

Acting Chalnnan Commons. About when was the next election? 

Mr. Smith. Well, we had no greater .strength than a representative from 
that ward until the election of April, 1911, when we elected all of the general 
(iffleers of the city and five of the eight aldermen who were elected at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then the later elections; what has been the 
growth of the vote and of the parly ? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I mean going on from the election of 1911—In the cam¬ 
paign of 1912 the discharge of these Socialists on the hill had a strong Influence 
in that campaign. 

Commissioner Gabketson. That was the incident referred to In previous 
testimony? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. But the Intimidation upon the voters generally because of 
that discharge, and the rea.sons that \ver(‘ openly given tor discharging the men, 
together with a coalition of the Democratic ami Uepubilcan Parties In that 
campaign resulted In our defeat, in si>ite of tiie fact tiiat our party polied a 
greater vote tiian either of the other parties. 

We elected only one alderman In 1912. In 1913—I should come from 1912, 
from the spring election to the county election, that was a very strenuous cam¬ 
paign between the Socialist Party and tiie Democratic Party of this county. 
I may say on the face of the returns tiie Socialists were beaten. Very close 
vote, however. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the fall of 1912? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What next? 

Mr. Smith. 1913, a year ago last spring, the party again elected or reelected 
all of Its general olllcers and seven of the nine aldermen. There was one 
vacancy to be filled. We elected all of the general olllcers and seven of the nine 
aldermen to he elected. 

Acting Chairman Commons, That Is the ]ire.sent- 

Mr. Smith That is the present complexion of the city council. 

Commissioner G.abuetson. I would like to ask one question right there. You 
used a peculiar phrase a moment a moment ago, “ On tiie face of the returns." 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabketson. IVliat lies behind that? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t know that It Is worth while- 

Commissioner Gabketson. That Is dead now? 

Sir. Smith. We believed that nearly all of our candidates were elected. I am 
not able to prove It to you, though. 

Commissioner Gabketson. I didn’t know whether you meant that or not. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Isn’t that pretty generally true of the defoateil 
candidate usually? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; I don’t believe It Is. That Is the only election we have 
ever contested In the city or county. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You did contest? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You had a recount? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the result of the recount? 

Mr. Smith. The result of the recount followed very clo.sely to the vote as shown 
in the election. I may say In connection with this, however, that a number of the 
sacks containing the ballots were opened—showed they liad been opened when 
the reeount came. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To go hack to the relation of the Socialist to the 
miners’ union, will you follow that out a little further the same way you have 
the city election? Have the Socialists elected their people to positions In the 
miners’ union and has there been an effort to do so to get control both of the 
union and of the city and county governments? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t think the commission could understand that very well 
without going briefly Into the—I have here a list of the officers of the miners’ 
union some place. I wish to say that the ls.sue between the Socialist Party and 
the opposition In the miners’ union has not been strictly a party question; In 
fact that applies to gome extent to the political situation here. The Socialist 
Party, since the fall campaign of 1910, when considerable strength was shown, 
has been recognized In this city and county as the active opposition to the in- 
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fiuence of tbe mining cori>oratlon8 In both economic and political organizatlonH 
in this city and county. Both economic and political reasons. For that reason 
the support of the Socialist Party in miners’ union elections, as well as in the 
political campaign, has come largely—not very largely, but to some extent—from 
persons who were not well-grounded Socialists; you understand, it has simply 
been a question ns to a division of the people, as to whether this community 
should be dominated by mining corporations both in labor organisations and in 
the city and county governments or by the people themselves. That is a reason 
I don’t want the record to show as coming from me, that the fight for control 
of the officers In the miners’ union has been a political question simply. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You mean a large number of people voted with the 
Socialists politically and fraternally because they were at variance with certain 
conditions which they thought the Socialists were the best means of correcting? 

Mr. Smitu. That Is the Idea. 

Commissioner (iABBETsoN. When you speak of the Influence, the Increasing 
Influence of the Socialists In the miners’ union, do you mean the regular card 
Socialists or the sympathizers? 

Mr. Smith. I meant the Influence which exhibited itself In the vote for officers 
of the miners’ union and In mutters of that .sort. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How has that Influence or that effort developed dur¬ 
ing these years since 1002? 

Mr. Smith. I thought I had a list of the officers here that would Indicate that. 
Now, In the election of 1907 the active opiKisltlon to what is commonly known 
here as company control of the miners’ union caucused before the election and 
nominated candidates and were succ<“ssfiil In electing some of them, among whom 
was one Flynn us jiresldent of the miners’ union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. .Tust mention, while you are there, the different 
positions In the miners’ union which are subject to election. 

Mr. Smith. Well, the Important positions are the president, vice president, 
recording secretary, financial secretary, and executive committee. I believe 
there are other minor positions—warden, and so forth—but those are the Im¬ 
portant positions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Other positions are appointed by the executive 
committee? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; such as walking ilelegates and assistant secretaries. I be¬ 
lieve that some assistant secretaries are elected also. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, now. you may continue. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. In 1909; in the election In the miners’ union in 1909 the so- 
called anticompany ticket was successful. A very large vote was cast. Dan 
Sullivan was elected president. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Have you the vote there? 

Mr. Smith. No; I haven’t the vote. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. You say a very large vote was cast. What per¬ 
centage was the vote of the total memhership? 

Mr. Smith. That can better be answered by some of the members of the union 
at that time. I should say my recollection Is that about 3,000 votes were cast 
at that election, probably 50 per cent of the membership, which Is a large vote 
of the miners’ union. Now, In the year 1911, the following election, the same 
ticket was succcs.sful; that Is, the anticompany ticket won then, too. After 
that. In 1912, what we commonly call the company crowd—and I don’t wish to 
cast any reflection upon any one at all. but that is the only way we can desig¬ 
nate things here, and the only way we <lo designate them to those who under¬ 
stand the situation—In 1912 what was known ns the company crowd was again 
successful. And since that time they have retained control of the officials of 
the miners’ union. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. That hs. you mean the local miners’ union? 

Mr. Smith. The local miners’ union. 

Commissioner 0’Connei,l. No. 1. • 

Mr. Smith. Yes, 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is, the election of 1909 and 1911 were simi¬ 
lar In their results, is that It? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was there an election In 1910? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; 1909 and 1910 and 1911. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Three years? 

Mr. Smitk I believe that Sullivan was elected twice, if my recollection is 
correct; in 1900 and 1010. 
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Acting Chairman Couuons. Did this faction, whatever you call it—the 
antis—tild they have control of all the offices? 

Mr. Smith. I believe that they did. There may have been a minor office 
or two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was there any change In the policy of the union 
as the result of those three year.s of control ? 

Mr. Smith. Why, there was a con.slderable change with regard to the polh'y 
of the union. It was during the legislative session of 1011 an attempt was made 
by the officials of the union to influence State legislation In favor of better 
ventilation and safer conditions In the mines. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How about Its inllucnce upon the policy of the 
company? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I may say that the Influence of this organization, or the 
fact that the policy of the union had been changed, together with the further 
fact that the anticompany element had secured control of the city government 
and threatened control of the county government and State legislators from this 
county, had the effect of making the comimny very bitter toward the Socialists 
In this county, if that is the question that you ask. 

Cijnmiissloner fl'ttoNNKLi.. Then you encouraged their hostility rather than 
anything else, ns I catch it? 

.Mr. Smi'I'h. M'ell. I may answer that hy saying that any Influence that tends 
to Interfere with the control of the company encourages the hostility of the 
company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The control was lost In 1012, then, was It; the 
elwtion of 1012? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, .sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IVhnt was the vole al that time, and what were 
the reasons for its loss of control? Had you not been able to accomplish the 
program ? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I would jirefer that that ipiestlon be answered by some 
of the miners themselves. It Is generally believed that the .ludges of election, 
who wei'e elected on a ticket oppo.sed to the Incumbents at that time, largely 
influenced the result. 

Commissioner O’Connk.i.i.. Was the effect of the administration—city admin¬ 
istration ot the Socialist Party when in the city hall—ns I understand there 
were one or two years you were In control of the otliccs of the city government? 

Jlr. Smith. Yes. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. What had been the re.sult of that control? 

Mr. S.mi'jti. We have been in control .since 1911, and are still In control. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. 1911? 

Mr. Smith. What do you mean hy the residt? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Well, what had been the—I take It that before you 
were In control, from the time you spoke about—1902 an<l 1903, because you 
disagreed with the situation In the city, the administration of the city, the 
political parties that were running the city, and so on, you set toward getting 
control of the city government yourselves, the Socialists? Now, what has 
occurred by the Socialist Party since then In the city hall, ns you say, as an Im¬ 
provement over what was being done hy those who were In power before you? 

Mr. Smith. Why, I can’t say that for the economic ailvancenient of the work¬ 
ers themselves that a great deal has been accomplished, excejit that the health 
conditions have been greatly improved in the city during that time. That is 
the biggest thing that the ScK'iullsts have done here in my Judgment. 

Commissioner 0’Conneli_ The health conditions? 

Mr. Smith. The health conditions In the city have been vastly Improved. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. For Instance? 

Mr. Smith. As, for instance, as shown in the diminished death rate from 
communicable diseases and from contagious diseases. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And what was done to lessen the ratio of deaths? 

Mr. Smith. The better cleaning of the city, a systematic and practical disposal 
of garbage, and that sort of thing, enforcement ot sanitary regulations. I think 
that has been probably the most Important thing that has been accompllsheil. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And has the cost of citizenship been reduced In 
any way ; I mean living In the community, the owning of homes, taxation. 

Mr. Smith. No; the cost of living has not been reduced, because In the city 
administration that would not be possible. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The moral condition of the city has been Im¬ 
proved? 
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Mr. Smith. The moral condition has been Improved considerably. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In what way? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the sale of liquor In the restrlcteil district has been done 
away with. Saloons have been closed there for one thing, and the pianos—music 
has been taken out of the district. Wine rooms have been closed. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean by restricted district that commonly 
known as the red-light district? 

Mr. Smith. Ye.s. yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has that been closed entirely? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, no; not closed entirely; simply the attractive features taken 
from It. 

Conimliisloner O’Connell. The attractive features? 

Mr. Smith. The features that attracted peoj)le to It, such as music, the matter 
I refer to, the sale of liquor in the district; the matter of having music there 
nights anil all that sort of thing. 

Comndssloner O’Connell. Have the hours of closing the saloons been made 
earlier? 

Mr. Smith. Never been any change In that respect since- 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the hours of closing now? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t think they ever close. I have never seen them closed 
except on election days and such days. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have no keys at all? 

Mr. Smith. I wish to say that the first time I recollect the sahxms ever having 
been closeil lii this community Is on election days since the Socialists have had 
control of the city government. 

Commlssloni'r O’Connell. Well, Is that by choice of the saloon keepers them¬ 
selves or by some action? 

Mr. Smith. That Is by order of the mayor of the city. 

Commissioner GAaiiETSON. Have any civic economies lieen effected, either that 
oxpenilllures for public works or any kindred purpose have been lowered or 
that yon have got more for the same amount of money expended? 

Mr. Smith. Oh. yes; I don’t think that is disputed .seriously by anvone, 
that we have got better—more and better service for less money than ever before 
In the city. 

Cominlssloner Oarretson. Has any special tirivllege heretofore enjoyeil by 
any Interest been curtailed In any degree, or has it ever been alleged that they 
had any special favor? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; there are special privileges enjoyed, but they are secured 
through State legislation entirely. The city Is imwerless In the matter of things 
of that kind. 

Comml.ssloner aARRET.soN. City’s charters, then, aren’t the source of the things 
complained of? 

Mr. Smith. No. I don’t know what the line of questioning is. but since we 
touched upon that matter of discrimination I should like the record to be a 
little fuller than It Is through the testimony of Mr. Kelley. 

Acting Chalrinan Commons. Of dl.scrlmlnation? 

Cominlsstoner Gabretson. You mean against men for beliefs? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Cliairmnn Commons. The Socialists. Well, you were connected with 
the Socialists, and I presume you could speak of your own knowledge. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the subject 

Mr. Smith. I could speak of my own knowledge and I have a copy of a paper 
that we Issued, a special Issue of a paper that we got out Immediately after 
the discharge of these men on the hill. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You might file that. 

Mr. Smith. It wdll give references. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Kindly have the reporter mark it. 

Mr. Smith. I want to see If It Is all here. I see It has been torn, some of It. 
Y’es; I guess It Is all here. 

(The papi'r referred to. entltleil “The Butte Socialist,” volume 2, No. 8. dated 
Butte, Mont., March 28, 1912, was submttteil In printed form.) 

Mr. Smith. The statement beginning on the fir.st page Is the Important one. 
Now, will you copy that and return It, or how about It? 

Acting Chairman Commons. File It as an exhibit? 

CnmmlssIones«OABRETsoN. Is that your only copy? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that your only copy? 
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Mr^SitiTH. I don’t know. I telephoned to the office. I don’t know whether 
we have another copy or not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, you may state, If you will, your Interpreta¬ 
tion of that situation. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I simply want to state that men were dlschargcil because 
they were known to be active members of the Socialist Party. I have the words 
of the men themselves that they were told that when they were discharged. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was this, 1012? 

Mr. Smith. 1912, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of them were discharged? 

Mr. Smith. It was stated here that one hundred, a hundred odd. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. A hundreil and twenty. 

Commissioner Cawietson. One hundred and forty. 

Mr. Smith. One hundred and forty. 

Commissioner Gakretbon. 'Phat is correct, isn’t It? 

Mr. Smith. My recollection Is that our estimate of the number at that time 
was between 300 and 400. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, they were reinstated, some of them. 
What proportion, or what number were reinstated? 

Mr. Smith. I could not say us to that how many were reinstated. Quite a 
number left town. Others who were the most active memhers of the party, 
who failed to secure reinstatements—^positions were found for them In the 
city under the city government. Others failcil to secure employment of any 
kind. One man that I could refer to here Is Ole Kolstead who was a repair 
man at the St. Lawrence mine for 20 years, was discharged. He was told that 
If he would sever his connection with the Socialist Party he could stay at 
work. He refu.sed to do that, ami he was dlsidiarged. I may say that after 
that Mr. Kolstead failed to secure employment, and tried to go Into business 
for himself. I helped him to some extent, hut he falleil through lack of ex¬ 
perience or capital, and laler tried to commit suicide. He didn’t succeed 
at that. I believe he is In the Insane hospital now. I am not certain whether 
he died there during the last winter or not. This Is one of a number of such 
cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your statement of 300 or 400 is based on 
enumeration? 

Mr. Smith. Based on enumeration and an estimate made at tlie time by 
members of our party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your statement regarding the number that 
were not reinstated, on what do you base that? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that I would not he able to say, as to the number that 
were not reinstated, liecause, as I sahl, many left town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many, of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Smith. Were not reinstated? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Oh, I think I could safely say 20 of my own knowledge who 
remained here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those that left town? 

Mr. Smith. And others that left town; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many tliat left town? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that would only he a guess; if I should attempt to say 
that, I should say a hundred left town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the number that were reinstated you don’t 
know? 

Mr. Smith. No; I could not answer that; I could not say as to that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you want to say that the number 
was—in view of what has been said, that the number was more than 140 that 
were removed on this occasion? 

Mr, Smith. Yes; I believe, I firmly believe that more than 300 were dis¬ 
charged at that time for that reason. 

I may add this, however, that It Is my Judgment that more were dischargeil 
than were Intended to be discharged by the persons in authority; that Is to 
say, I have reason to believe that basses took advantage of the situation to get 
rid of men that they had personal grudges against. In fact I know men were 
discharged lor being Socialists at that time who were actually not Socialists. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the union take this matter up with the 
company? 
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Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; a petition was circulated, ns I remember It, for a ^leclal 
meeting of the union to consider this mutter. The meeting was held and a com¬ 
mittee appointed to wait on the company and demand the reinstatement of these 
men. This point also can probably be covered a little closer by some one who 
la active In the union now. Tbe committee met wltb the ollicers of the com¬ 
pany ; the compnny took the position that they had the right to say who should 
work for them or not, without Interference from anyone else. The position the 
compnny took tbe committee reporttsl buck, and I believe a larger and Increased 
committee was made at that time to negotiate further with the company, which 
they did, and It Hmilly resulted In a reterendum vote being taken on the ques¬ 
tion of striking to support the discharged men. 

Commissioner U.ikkktson. To support the demand for the reinstatement of 
the men? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; to suiiport the demand for the reinstatement of the men. 

Acting tllmirman Commons. Y'ou spoke of t«o factious in the union; which 
faction took this mutter ui); which faction was In control when this matter was 
taken up? 

Mr. Smith. The so-cnlleil radical faction was in control of the ollicers of 
the union at that time and they were responsible for the Initiation of the move 
to reinstate the men. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. You spoke of one faction as radical; what Is the 
other faction? 

Mr. Smith. Well. I don’t know that the words are proper words to use, radical 
ami I’onservatlve, becau.se they do not properly Identify the interests. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. Will you explain that a little uiore fully—what 
ilo you mean? 

Mr. Smith. The matter of company-controlleil ollicers. or an olllcer who was 
not so controlled, that would be my dellnition of the situation. 

Commissioner O.mihbtson. How are they descrlbeil locally? Company men 
or anticompany mmi? 

Mr. Smith. That Is the generally accepteil description. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Are Uiey also described as conservatives and 
radicals? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; that is the phrase that the newspapers use in preference 
to the other—the ilaily newspajiers. 

Acting Obaiaman Commons. What is the fact; is it that the i-ousei’vative men 
favor the company and the radicals are opposed to the company—Is that your 
notion? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; I should say that It Is because the men who are styled 
conservatives by the dully papers are really representatives of the Interests of 
the company, and that the others are representatives of the Interests of the 
workers themselves. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What specially have you In mind? State what 
your distinction la between conservative men who have In mind the Interests of 
the compnny and radical men who do not. What specific act directly marks 
their actions? What have they done or not done? 

Mr. Smith. Well, we can go hack to about the time I came here In 1000; the 
fight was on then for the eight-hour law In this State. The economic musters 
were Daly, which at that time became AmalganiutiHl, and Clark and Heinze. 
The Duly Interests, or Amalgamateil Interests, controlled the officers of the 
organization, and their manner of control is a matter that can be gone Into 
later. If you wish. But just to show the dlllereuce, what Is meant by company 
control or otherwise, I may say In spite of the fact that the Daly or Amalga¬ 
mated Interests controlled the officers of the union at that time, that this man 
Heinze, who was In a fight with the Amalgamated for the control of the courts, 
was able to get such a hold upon the rank and tile of the workers as to win In 
that election, the election of 1900, aial at no time, however, to my knowleilge, 
from that time to lOtlS or 1909 did the actual control of the officers of the union 
pass from the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Generally that Is the feeling of the Socialist ele¬ 
ment of the town, that the conservatives of the union are company men? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I should say that that is the feeling of the community gen¬ 
erally ; it Is a recognized contest. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Oabbetson. Yes; one or two questions I want to ask. My at¬ 
tention wasidUtracted for a moment, and 1 didn’t hear the last questions you 
asked. In this eight-hour contention was there any violence whatever? 
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Mr^SitiTH. I don’t know. I telephoned to the office. I don’t know whether 
we have another copy or not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, you may state, If you will, your Interpreta¬ 
tion of that situation. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I simply want to state that men were dlschargcil because 
they were known to be active members of the Socialist Party. I have the words 
of the men themselves that they were told that when they were discharged. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What year was this, 1012? 

Mr. Smith. 1912, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many of them were discharged? 

Mr. Smith. It was stated here that one hundred, a hundred odd. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. A hundreil and twenty. 

Commissioner Cawietson. One hundred and forty. 

Mr. Smith. One hundred and forty. 

Commissioner Gakretbon. 'Phat is correct, isn’t It? 

Mr. Smith. My recollection Is that our estimate of the number at that time 
was between 300 and 400. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then, they were reinstated, some of them. 
What proportion, or what number were reinstated? 

Mr. Smith. I could not say us to that how many were reinstated. Quite a 
number left town. Others who were the most active memhers of the party, 
who failed to secure reinstatements—^positions were found for them In the 
city under the city government. Others failcil to secure employment of any 
kind. One man that I could refer to here Is Ole Kolstead who was a repair 
man at the St. Lawrence mine for 20 years, was discharged. He was told that 
If he would sever his connection with the Socialist Party he could stay at 
work. He refu.sed to do that, ami he was dlsidiarged. I may say that after 
that Mr. Kolstead failed to secure employment, and tried to go Into business 
for himself. I helped him to some extent, hut he falleil through lack of ex¬ 
perience or capital, and laler tried to commit suicide. He didn’t succeed 
at that. I believe he is In the Insane hospital now. I am not certain whether 
he died there during the last winter or not. This Is one of a number of such 
cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your statement of 300 or 400 is based on 
enumeration? 

Mr. Smith. Based on enumeration and an estimate made at tlie time by 
members of our party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your statement regarding the number that 
were not reinstated, on what do you base that? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that I would not he able to say, as to the number that 
were not reinstated, liecause, as I sahl, many left town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many, of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Smith. Were not reinstated? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Oh, I think I could safely say 20 of my own knowledge who 
remained here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those that left town? 

Mr. Smith. And others that left town; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many tliat left town? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that would only he a guess; if I should attempt to say 
that, I should say a hundred left town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the number that were reinstated you don’t 
know? 

Mr. Smith. No; I could not answer that; I could not say as to that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, would you want to say that the number 
was—in view of what has been said, that the number was more than 140 that 
were removed on this occasion? 

Mr, Smith. Yes; I believe, I firmly believe that more than 300 were dis¬ 
charged at that time for that reason. 

I may add this, however, that It Is my Judgment that more were dischargeil 
than were Intended to be discharged by the persons in authority; that Is to 
say, I have reason to believe that basses took advantage of the situation to get 
rid of men that they had personal grudges against. In fact I know men were 
discharged lor being Socialists at that time who were actually not Socialists. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the union take this matter up with the 
company? 
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Commissioner O’Connell. When the administration changed as It Is frora*the 
old to the new method, were all the upt)olntlve officers chanj^ed? When the last 
nmyor, or the mayor wlio wuh t‘UK*ted at the last election, did he appoint all the 
l)Osittons he hud authority to api)olnt? 

Mr. Smith. I believe that he did. I don’t think any of the appointive officers 
held over ex<.*ei>t a s\ib()rdlnate here and there probably. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Were all those appointments made from those men 
who were holding membership In the Soidall.st Party or from the citizenship 
generally? 

Mr. Smith. They wore not confined to members of the party at all; In fact, 
we have had a city auditor for nearly four years, a man who Is now a candidate 
for noinlnatUm on the Democratic ticket in this county, and Dr. Horst, city 
health olll< t‘r, was ndulinMl from the <»l(l adinlnlstradon. 

Conanlssloner O’Oonnei.l. What number 4>f appointments were of the same 
parly that was In power, for Instance the city attorney? 

Mr. Smith. You iiu‘an what appointments were made from members of the 
Soelallst Party when th(*y took power? 

t’ommlssloner O’Connkli.. Yt»s, sir. 

Mr. Smith. City attorney, elty clerk; I don’t know—street commissioner, I 
bellt‘ve those were the only heads of ilepartments that were changtMl. 

<!ominlssioner O’Oonnkxi.. Were there nppolntinent.s uiuler the chiefs of those 
de[»nrtnientH? 

Mr. Smith. Yea, sir; there were appolntinenta, some of the old-party men 
w<*pe retalrMHl, and others were appointtHl who were of other parties. The 
eommlashmer of public works, for instance—I think I had better tell you, it 
won’t take but a mlnuti*—whether I can state all of them or not I won’t be 
sun*—tlie city engineer was a Ilepuhllcun, I am speaking of appointments made 
by the Soelullsts in 1011. the city englnwr was a Uopublicun, the health officer 
was a Democrat, and tlu* city aiulitor was a Dem(KTat. I believe those three 
heads t)f departments were the only heads of departments that were not 
Socialists. The Socialist heads departments were the street commissioner, 
city clerk, and oily attorney. 

Commissioner (tAUUKTsoN. Itight there, was there a competent engineer 
affiliated witli Ihe Socialist Party? 

Mr. Smith. Well, there were engineers affiliated with the party, but we didn’t 
consider them as competent as tl»e man wlio was given the place. 

Commissioner D’Connki-l. Where is the mayor? Is he in the city? 

Mr. Smith. No. sir ; he is In Salt Lake City at prt‘sent. 

Coiuniissloner 0’(’onn>:i,j.. Incui)acltate<l in some way? 

Mr. Smith. Ye.s. sir. 

(Commissioner 0’(Connfxl. Does he reside tliere? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. 

Commlsshmer O’Oonnell, You are simply holding tlie position during his 
absence? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, ns president of the council. The mayor was stabbed about a 
month ago. 

Comiulssloner O’Conneli,. That is all. 

(Commissioner Lennon. What party was in power In the union when the last 
agreement was made with the company—1 should not say party, but were 
what you call the radical faction lii power, did they hold the offlc'es when the 
last agreement was made? 

Mr. Smith. I don't know as to that, and It Is not of much importance, any¬ 
how, beeaust* it was a matter of referendum vote, the matter of that agreement. 

Commissioner Lennon, That Is, the agreement was formulated by a com¬ 
mittee and approved by a referendum vote, is that what you mean? 

Mr, Smith. Yea, sir. 

Oommlasloner Lennon. Were you here this morning when Prof. CCommons, 
the chairman, opened the session? 

Mr. Smith, No, sir; I didn’t get here until about 11 o’clock. 

Commissioner Lennon. He made the statement before we started In, that 
w'e were not here to undertake to settle internal quarrels or act as mediators, 
but to us<.'ertnln the causes of iiulustrlal unrest and report such recommenda¬ 
tions as we might finally conclude were advisable to (Congress for the ameliora¬ 
tion of this unr^t. He also stated that we would not take up any occurrence 
taking place on June 13 or since that date. Now, will you, or are you in 
position to gffe us an Idea of the growth of the divlsioo into factions of the 
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milters' union In this city which caused such unrest—the division ot the union 
as it apparently was divided prior to June 13? 

Air. Smith. There are so many elements entering into that that I may be 
able to give you some Idea of It. The basis for the division, I should go back, 
as I have stated, at least 14 years, to the time I came here, and possibly follow 
back from that. 

I believe that the basis of the division Is the matter of company Interference 
In union affairs, I think that is the chief point of contention in the miners' 
union; many other things enter Into It. For Instance, the agitation for a better 
form of unionism than has prevailed In this country hitherto has probably 
been stronger here than any other part of the country. 1 believe that the rank 
and tile of the workers In Butte have made a closer study of the matter of 
organization, lalmr organization, than Is the case of any other part of the 
country. The feeling Is pretty general here I think among those who have 
studied the question, and many have, that the mining Industry ought to be 
within the jurisdiction of one labor organization. Just as the operation of the 
mine Is under the jurisdiction of one operating concern, and not split up among 
a number of craft organizations. The Western b’l-deratlon of Miners has 
largely represented that idea; has represented that principle to s<nne extent, 
but not wholly so. The trailes here, the mactiinlsls and blacksmiths and car- 
Iienlers, plumbers. Iron molders, those different trades still maintain tlieir 
separate Jurtsdictlons with the company. The engineers, of course, belong to 
the Western Feileration of Miners, but the fact that they have an organization 
separate has been responsible for some friction between the unions themselves 
at times. Well, there la that feeling on the matter of organization that has 
entered Into It, and that brings us to the Intlucnce of the Industrial Workers of 
the World In this question. 

Just at the time that the agitation for Industrial organization was at Its 
height here, the Industrial Workers of the World was formed In Chicago. 
Just about that titne and while the organization, through what many of its 
members considered a mistaken policy, has alienatisl the workers of this com- 
mimity from it, yet the principle of Industrial unlonl-sm has remained here, 
and the fact that the I. W. W. stood for those prlnclplits has given a sort of 
jirestlge to the organization here up to the present time. 

Oomnnssloner Gaehetson. How many member has the I. W. W. here? 

Mr. Smith. 1 would guess 200 members of the Propoganda League. 

Commissioner Oabhetbon. And In the organization proper? 

Mr. Smith. They have no organization proper. 

Commissioner Caeretson. Do you know what the number Is the organization 
Itself has enrolled? 

Mr. Smith. The general organization? 

Commissioner Gakretson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. I could only guess. If I was to guess I would say nine or ten 
thousand In good standing. 

Commissioner Gareetson. You are not very far off. Mr, St. John testified 
before the commission there was thlrtwn or fourteen thoiisnnd In giaal stand¬ 
ing. That was in the month of June, 1 think. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is It the I. W. W. of Chicago you speak of, or this 
new faction of the I. W. W. known as the Detroit faction In the 1. W. W.? 
With which faction does the I. W. W. of Butte atlillate? Do you understand 
the difference between the two? 

Mr, Smith. I understand the difference. The Detroit faction has no con¬ 
nection out West, I believe, at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. What do you understand as being the difference 
between the two factions? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the difference between the two factions can be given as 
the difference between—perhaps I can get ot It In a better way by telling the 
actual history leading up to the difference. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, just state It In a very few words. It Is not a 
material detail as It has already been given to us. 

Mr. Smith. It won't take but a few minutes. 

In the convention of 1905 the principles sought for by myself and others 
representing the labor unions In the Western Federation of Miners was the 
principle of Industrial organization and organization on matters of political 
action. Independent political action of the working classes. The I. W, W. 
subscribed to that but the next convention or the second convention after that. 
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I believe, took a stnnil a>suin»t political action entirely—ojjposed absolutely 
to political action. 

Commissioner Lennon. Thai is practically correct. 

Mr. Smith. Ami tliut marked the siillt In the organization, a.s I remember it' 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. Some bellevetl In c-ontractnal relations, and others 
absolutely not. 

Mr. Smith. I illdn’t understand that. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Some belleveil In contractual relations or dealings 
with emidoyers, and others none whatever; that Is as given to the commission 
by the sei'retaries on both sides. 

Mr. Smith. Yes; that Is correct. 

Commissioner Lennon. Besides the discharge of these men that you have 
Indlcnti'd you believe were ilischarged because of being Socialists, what other 
Instances can you cite to the commission of the dominatiiin of the miners’ 
unimi by the company V 

Mr. Smitif. What other Instances of actual domination? 

Comnd.ssloner T.ennon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I can say In the light in 1!)—1 tsdieve It was 1902 and 
not IIMK)—the campaign was very bitter betwe<‘n th<‘ Amalgamated on one 
side and Ilelnze on the other, and the olticers of the miners' union were active 
lompany men. Ed. Long, for instance, was president of Hie union at that 
time; afterwards he worketl a profitable lease from the company. 

t'oinmlsshmer Lennon. Well, what more recent instances? 

Mr. Smith. I don’t like to testify ns to recent occurrences in the miners’ 
union, becau.se I know you have miners who will follow me on the .stand who 
are more fainlllar with those things. 

Commissioner Lennon. How have you reachetl the conclusion that the 
existence of these small-craft unions—comparatively small-craft unions in this 
ilty, were by any possibility tending to dominate the Industrial situation us 
far as the miners are concernisl—how do you reach the conclusion that the 
existence of those unions has been some cause tor the widening of this breach 
and the creation of these factions? 

Mr. Smith. Well, this Is the chief reason for that feeling. The craft unions 
down town, In the work outside of the Jurisdiction of the mining companies, 
thenisidves enforci' a scale of wages considerably in exi'ess of tile wages of the 
miners. For instance, the miners get $,S.,'i() a day, and the carix’nters, plumbers, 
lathers, and building-trade men get wages of from $C to $8 a day. The same 
tradesmen tvork for the mining company for considerably less. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the same union? 

Mr. -Smith. In the same union. -As much difference tis a dollar and a half to 
$2 a (lay In some places; yea, more than that with regard to the iiltimbers. 
'I'lait creates a feidlng among the miners that they are being grafted upon— 
not only are they being exploited through the sale of their labor power at the 
mines but also by the working class itself that belong to these other unions 
when th(>y build houses and have work done In which these other tradesmen 
take part. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Have the factions arisen because of the desire to re¬ 
duce the wages of the crafts or a desire of the miners to get the same wages 
the craft unions are getting? 

Mr. SMiTit. Well. I don’t think there has ever been any express wish on the 
part of the miners to reduce the wages of any craftsmen In Butte. 

Comml.ssloner Lennon. I would like to get the Information that my first 
question Indicated, If I could. Perhaps we can get It somewhere from the miners 
themselves, and that is what caused this growth of these factions to the point 
where It did reach? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the last point that resulted in the break was unquestionably 
the domineering actions of the officers of the unions in dealing with the miners; 
but, as I say, the miners themselves can tell you better about that than I can. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all. 

Commissioner G.xbretson. Your Idea la that the culminating act was that the 
rank and file of the miners believed that their officers—the officers of the 
union—exercised—appropriated and exercised—a power that properly only be¬ 
longed to the union as an entirety? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. Not only that, but that the officers used every means to 
suppress any effort of the rank and file to reassert their constitutional rights 
or regain thencontrol of the union through constitutional means. 
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AetlDK Chairman Commons. You were speuklns of this split In the wages of 
the skilled craftsmen. What trades did you have In mind, the bulhllng trades? 

Mr. Smith. The building trades, particularly; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. You do not Include machinists in that? 

Mr. Smith. I don't think there is—I W’as going to say I didn’t think there was 
any difference In the wages of the machinists working for the coinpany and 
other concerns, but I believe there Is a slight difference. I <Ild not have the 
machinists In mind, however, when I spoke of a difference. 

Acting Ohnlnnan Commons. Cenerally, then, you any that the building trades 
working for outside contractors get a higher rate of pay than those who work 
for the Anaconda Co.? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you say that runs from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half a day? 

Mr. Smith. I believe there Is even a greater difference than that. In the 
case of the plumbers I believe there Is a illffereuce of two or three dollars. I am 
not j)o.sitlve as to that, however. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you state whether or not there Is any differ¬ 
ence In the amount of work that they can put In In a year? How much does 
the building trades In this climate—how many months do they get in In out¬ 
door work? 

Mr. Smith. Well, they can’t—there are plumbers that work the year around; 
there are carpentiws that work the year around for private contractors, quite 
a number of them, quite a numluw of them; what proportion of them I could 
not say. I might say that is an argument that la used In favor of the difference 
In the scale as hetweiai the company and private contractors. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Amalgamated or Anaconda give fairly 
steady work to these trades? 

Mr. Smith. I should say so; yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And In general the outside contractor could not 
give us steady work? 

Mr. Smith. Well, a number of outside contractors give steady employment to 
a number of men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But take the building construction, how many 
months In the year can brhklayers and carpenters get outside work In this 
climate—can they get seven months? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I have seen them laying brick here pretie' much all winter— 
hurry-up Jobs. I should say seven months Is the average. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On the average about sevi'n months outside? 

Jlr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And on the inside, such us the Amalgainuted; 
they get about 12 months? 

Mr. Smith, Yes, sir; and on Inside work In town they get us much as 12 
months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There Is a considerable amount of Inside besides 
that which Is furnished by the Amalgamateil ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; for Instance, In the erection of a large building. It Is gen¬ 
erally Intended to get the framework up and be ready to do the Inside work 
when cold weather comes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the union make a scale with reference to 
Inside or outside work, or with reference to the company? Is the Amalgamated 
Co.’s rate lower than that of operators outside who give steady work? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, yes; the operator outside who ^ves steady work pays as 
much as the contractor who only gives occasional work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The outside operator would have part of his 
work exposed and limited to seven months, and the finishing work would be 
limited to the extent of 12 months? 

Mr. Smith, Yes, sir; but In answer to your question, to be plain about It, the 
private contractor, even though he works the men steadily 12 months In the 
year, pays the downtown scale or a scale considerably higher than the wages 
paid by the company for the same tradesmen or members of the same union. 

Commissioner Gabketson. But which employment does the average carpenter 
choose—the low rate of the Anaconda or the high rate of the contractor? 

Mr. SitiTR. I don’t know that there Is a choice In It. 

Commissioner Gabbbtson. He exercises It when the opportunity offers, does 
he not, one way or the other—or does he? 
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Mr. Smith. Now, In the wintertime, when work Is scarce, he would prefer to 
work for the company rather than to be Idle. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Is there any service fairly established? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. They stay with the low rate the year around? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. sir: I believe they do. Of course, there are carpenters 
downtown that have steady work. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, yes; but If the opportunity oftereil to a man 
who was regularly employed by the Anaconda to get regular work with the 
contractor, does he or not as a rule leave the low wage and go to the high one? 

Mr. Smith. I should say so. Of course, he would consider then the probability 
of a permanent employment. 

Commissioner Garretson. He would consider probable all the factors that 
enter Into It? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. But what I want to know Is, how does It work out 
practically ; which do they do? 

Mr. Smith. I think the best answer to that would be that the best carpenters, 
1 believe, are not working for the company. I think the more skilled tradesmen 
are not working for the company. 

Commissioner Garretson. The finished men? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company, I should Judge, does not have that 
kind of Inslde-flnlsh work that requires skilled labor; their work would prob¬ 
ably be rough work? 

Mr. Smith. Nearly all; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that they wouldn’t need that high skill. But 
take a man, a common, ordinary carjienter that does the ordinary rough work; 
would he In this town prefer to have a steady job with the Anaconda, or such 
us he could pick up In competition with better skilled men among the outside 
contractors? 

Mr. Smith. Well, the less skilled the man, possibly the more anxious he 
would be to secure the steady job, naturally. 

Acting Chnlrinan Commons. That would be the only type of man the Ana¬ 
conda people would have? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir; they require skllleil work In some cases. 

Acting Chalrman.CoMMoNs, Then this line Inslde-flnlsh work, where you need 
a man to make a very fine work finishing- 

Mr. Smith. Not much of that. They do have some of that work, though. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. How about the miscellaneous trades outside? Take 
the cigar makers, printers, and tailors—those miscellaneous trades. 

Mr. Smith. There are practically no cigar makers here. The printers get 
less than the carpenters or plumbers or blacksmiths or lathers. The scale for 
the printers Is less than for any of those other trades mentioned. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.i.. It would average so among any of the miscella¬ 
neous trades that there might be, regardless of the number? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkli,. That Is all. 

Acting Chalrnum Commons. That will be sufflclent, Mr. Smith. Mr. Dennis 
Murphy. . 

TESTIKONY OF DENNIS HTTEFHT. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name and address. 

Mr. Murphy. Dennis Murphy. Butte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your present occupation? 

Mr. Mi-irphy. Miner. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what employer? 

Mr. Murphy. The Anaconda Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What pay do you get? 

Mr, Murphy. Three fifty a day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been In the mining business? 

Mr. Murphy. About 10 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you been active In the miners’ union? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chatignan Commons. Have yon held ofBce? 

Mr, Murphy. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What office? 

Mr. Mubpht. President of the miners’ union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was your first official po-sitUm In the 
miners’ union? 

Mr. Murphy. I commenced In July, 1912, and ended July, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take It, then, you represented that element that 
was previously described as the company crowd? 

Mr. Murphy. Exactly. 

Acting CImirumn Commons. Did you hold a position prior to the time of 
1912, when the antis came out? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Had your record been such as you were recog¬ 
nised as opjioslng these antis during the career of the nnlou and their career? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know us I had any kJiown record before 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you were i)lckcd up as a candidate In 1912? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For this reason. Do you call yourself a con¬ 
servative or company man? 

Mr. Mukpity. I call myself a conservative. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat distinction do you made between those two 
terms? 

Mr. Murphy. Why. I believe a conservative union man Is tlie man that would 
live up to the rules of orgaidzed labor Strictly, and I suppose a company man 
would be a man that would work to tlie interests of tlie company In the union. 
Tliat Is the distinction I would make. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, explain tliat a little'more fully. What has 
been the attitude of the conservative element In the union toward the em¬ 
ployer—toward the Anaconda Co.—In. say. the period since 1906 or lOO"?? 

Mr. Murphy. Why, I don’t know that I have—the question again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I asked what has becu the attitude of the con¬ 
servative element toward the employer a.s compared with the attitude of the 
radical element? 

Mr. Mrapiiv. I don’t know as there was any particular attitude In for<'e to¬ 
ward the company between the radical or conservative element to amount to 
anything during that period. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they take a illlTcrent attitude? Was the 
policy different toward the company than that which the radical element fol- 
l0W(Yl ? 

Mr. MuRPHvr. In some things their policy was different. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what was It different during the years 1900 
to 1912? For example, what were the Issues you put up against them in the 
campaign of 1912 in asking for elixitlon? 

Mr. Murphy. The issue was some of the literature they were subscribing to; 
that was one of the lss\ies that was made In that campaign, that the radical 
element that had been In power were subscribing to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What, for example? 

Mr. Murphy. The Ripsaw was one paper. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where was that published? 

Mr. Murphy. I believe it Is published In the State of 'Washington. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What line of philosophy does It represent? • 

Mr. Murphy. The I. W. W. philosophy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which branch does It represent? 

Mr. Murphy. I am not positive which branch. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other paper? 

Mr. Murphy. The Solidarity was another paper. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That represented the I. W. W. of what type? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know which faction of the I. W. W. It represented. I 
know It was edited by an 1. W. W. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other paper? 

Mr. Murphy. Those were the only two I recollect. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why should the subscribing for these papers 
occupy such n large place In your nilml? Why should that be a reason for 
condemning them, or making it an Issue in the campaign? 

Mr. Murphy. Those papers are generally condemnatory of the policy of the 
Western Federation of Miners, that was one reason. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat were the points on which they condemned 
the policy? I take It your idea Is not merely the subscribing to these papers, 
but that they indorse the principles, is that It? 

Mr. MuKWir. Exactly. 

Acting Cl)nirmun Commons. Now, those principles were attacking the West¬ 
ern Pe*leration? 

Mr. Muaruy. Yt>s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, on what points did they attack them or 
oppose them? 

Mr. Mukpuy. I suppose In their methorl of procedure and line of conducting 
strikes and one thing and another. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Their mode of procedure, what was their attack 
on the inwle of pro<a>dure of the Butte union, 1 am here .speaking of—not the 
Western Federation generally, l)ut the Butte union? 

Mr. Murphy. The itUHle of procetlnre of the Butte union? 

Acting Chairman Commons. W’hat did they attack in the nuale of procedure 
of the Butte union? 

Mr. MuBi'iiY. Well, I could not say, could not speciflcally state anything. 

Commissioner C'Connki.l. Didn't they ciiarge you were Inactive? Tlmt you 
had done nothing for the miners and th.-it sort of thing; that wages had not 
been Increased or altered here for years? Wasn’t that one of the charges? 

Mr. Murphy. Those charges had been made I expect; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connicu.. On tliat line of Inactivity? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (1,\bbet8on. Dhln’t they also attack the method of election? 

Mr. Murphy. Not to'my knowledge—not In those papers. 

Commissioner Carbetson. Tlmt wasn’t a question of procedure lnvolve<l? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. But regardless of the papers, among the men here 
at Butte, those who were talking of It and agitating It anil speaking on the 
street corners. If there was sucli a thing, in their denunciation of the union— 
I am not saying this because of any information tlmt 1 liave in mind In the 
matter. I am drawing on my Imagination—was Ihere statements to the effect 
that the Western Federation of Miners had done nothing ami was inactive and 
belonged to tiie comimny and could not do anything because tiiey belonged to 
the company? 

Mr. Murphy. Such statements as that were made. 

tiommlssloner O’Connei.i,. Such statements were circulated; 1 am drawing 
that from the testimony given liere before by Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Murphy. Such statements were circidated. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. Were those the things that were chargetl? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Was it also allegeil that one of the assets of the 
Anaconda Co. was tlie ability to control the union of the miners? 

Mr. Murphy. It has never been allegeil specitlcaily to me tlmt It was one of 
their assets. 

Commissioner CiAiiuETsoN. Well, they might not express It in that way, but 
that the company was the gainer by controlling the union? 

Sir. Murphy. Such reports might have been made, not in my hearing. 

•Commissioner Garretson. Not in your hearing? (Laughter.] 

Acting Chairman Commons. Order, please. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tlmt is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Murphy, you spoke about their taking those two 
publications, the itipsaw and Solidarity. You didn’t object to their Individu¬ 
ally subscribing for those papers, did you? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did they take the money out of the treasury for the 
papers? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. For all the members of the union? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; there was a clause In the constitution that specified, 1 
believe, that 1 per cent of the dues should be turned over for educational 
purposes. 

Commissioner Lennon. And under that clause those were the papers the 
union selecteil nt that time? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir; some of the papers. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. What office? 

Mr. Mubpht. President of the miners’ union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was your first official po-sitUm In the 
miners’ union? 

Mr. Murphy. I commenced In July, 1912, and ended July, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I take It, then, you represented that element that 
was previously described as the company crowd? 

Mr. Murphy. Exactly. 

Acting CImirumn Commons. Did you hold a position prior to the time of 
1912, when the antis came out? 

Mr. Murphy. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Had your record been such as you were recog¬ 
nised as opjioslng these antis during the career of the nnlou and their career? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know us I had any kJiown record before 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you were i)lckcd up as a candidate In 1912? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For this reason. Do you call yourself a con¬ 
servative or company man? 

Mr. Mukpity. I call myself a conservative. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat distinction do you made between those two 
terms? 

Mr. Murphy. Why. I believe a conservative union man Is tlie man that would 
live up to the rules of orgaidzed labor Strictly, and I suppose a company man 
would be a man that would work to tlie interests of tlie company In the union. 
Tliat Is the distinction I would make. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, explain tliat a little'more fully. What has 
been the attitude of the conservative element In the union toward the em¬ 
ployer—toward the Anaconda Co.—In. say. the period since 1906 or lOO"?? 

Mr. Murphy. Why, I don’t know that I have—the question again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I asked what has becu the attitude of the con¬ 
servative element toward the employer a.s compared with the attitude of the 
radical element? 

Mr. Mrapiiv. I don’t know as there was any particular attitude In for<'e to¬ 
ward the company between the radical or conservative element to amount to 
anything during that period. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do they take a illlTcrent attitude? Was the 
policy different toward the company than that which the radical element fol- 
l0W(Yl ? 

Mr. MuRPHvr. In some things their policy was different. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what was It different during the years 1900 
to 1912? For example, what were the Issues you put up against them in the 
campaign of 1912 in asking for elixitlon? 

Mr. Murphy. The issue was some of the literature they were subscribing to; 
that was one of the lss\ies that was made In that campaign, that the radical 
element that had been In power were subscribing to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What, for example? 

Mr. Murphy. The Ripsaw was one paper. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where was that published? 

Mr. Murphy. I believe it Is published In the State of 'Washington. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What line of philosophy does It represent? • 

Mr. Murphy. The I. W. W. philosophy. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which branch does It represent? 

Mr. Murphy. I am not positive which branch. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other paper? 

Mr. Murphy. The Solidarity was another paper. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That represented the I. W. W. of what type? 

Mr. Murphy. I don’t know which faction of the I. W. W. It represented. I 
know It was edited by an 1. W. W. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What other paper? 

Mr. Murphy. Those were the only two I recollect. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why should the subscribing for these papers 
occupy such n large place In your nilml? Why should that be a reason for 
condemning them, or making it an Issue in the campaign? 

Mr. Murphy. Those papers are generally condemnatory of the policy of the 
Western Federation of Miners, that was one reason. 
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CoiiiralssloDcr Qahbktson. Yes; I have one. I would like to know two or 
three things. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Go ahead. 

Commissioner Oakketbon. Uus your organization any regular protective ma¬ 
chinery for the pui'isise of protecting men who claim to be unjustly discharged, 
and who, after Investigution, the organization finds are unjustly discharged? 

Mr. Muiiruv. It never had to my knowledge. 

CoininlMsioner Gauketbon. Don’t many organizations have—don’t the average 
labor union have machinery of that character? 

Mr. Mi'bwiy. The ITnittsl Mine Workers have, to my knowledge. 

CommlsBloner Gabbetson. Well, don’t every other one, almost, that you come 
In contact with? 

Mr. Mukphy. I don’t know whether any of the local craft unions have any 
such. 

CominlHsloner Gabuetson. I>o you ever come in contact with the railway 
orgaidzatlons here, the Orphans’ Home, the B. M. P.? 

Mr. Muephy. No; I haven’t. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Their agreements all have a clause that reads: 
If a man Isunjustly discharged, he shall have the right to a hearing, accom¬ 
panied hy committees of the organization, or representatives of the organiza¬ 
tion, It reads In some cases, and the right to api)eal to the highest ofllcer of the 
company. Those clauses are universal In all the agreements of men of that 
craft. Your organization has nothing of that kind? 

Mr. Mubphy. No, sir. 

Coininissloner Gabbetson. Nor no method of raising money for the payment 
of dues for such purposes? 

Mr. Mubphy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you at any time during your term In ofllco 
In the union, or prior thereto, seen any effort—seen or been aware of any effort 
on the i)art of any ofllcer of the company, or anybody from the shift boss up, 
to lnflucn<» the action—the union action or political action of men In the 
union? 

Ml'. Mubphy, It has not been with me directly; I can’t state for anyboily 
else. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, have you ever seen evidence of It dlrecteil 
touard others? 

Mr. Mubphy. Not to iny knowUslge. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you ever seen any effort to use men for or 
against legislation that the company either considered inimical to Its Interests 
or desirable for Its purposes? 

Mr. Mubphy. I haven’t seen any. I was Just going to state that I was a 
member of the last legislature In Montana, and 1 didn’t witness anything of 
the kind during the session. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. What was the attitude of the company toward 
eight-hour legislation originally? 

Mr. Mubphv, I wasn’t In Montana- 

Coimuls.stoner Gabbctson. Yon don’t know? 

Mr. MiniPHY (continuing). At the time. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, that is going too far back, then, for you? 

Mr. Mubphy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I will ask this one question: Mr. Murphy, was 
there any Influence In Butte or In this vicinity coming from people either in 
business or laboring men or in any of the walks of life In the community tend¬ 
ing toward Interference with the affairs of the miners’ organization, who were 
not miners at all? Is there any outside Influence that Is endeavoring to dictate 
the policy or control the affairs of the miners’ union for purposes not altogether 
for the miners? 

Mr. Mubphy. Well, I could not state that there Is. 1 haven’t any specific 
knowletige of any. 

Commissioner O’Connell, I dont’ mean by that the copper company alto¬ 
gether. 

■Mr. Mubphy. I know what you mean—from any source. 

Coimnmlssloner O’Connell. Yes. For Instance, your Socialist papers, or some 
of the Knciallsta In the city who are not miners, working at other trades, and 
who seem to take exceptional Interest In the miners’ affairs and probably little 
in their own? 
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Mr. Mubpht. They are certainly interested In them. I can’t very well deny 
It They are Interested for iHdltlcal advantage. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Cominlssh>ner Gabretson. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All right 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Mr. Murpliy, have you ever had reason to IwUeve 
that the company which you .serve was active politically or legislatively? 

Mr, Mubphy. I had no reason to believe they were active ligislatively ilurliig 
the Inst session of the legislature, though I was a member of It. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Nor locally In politics? 

Mr. MimeHY. As far as I know, I have no knowledge. 

Acting Chairman CoMiioN. That Is sufliclent, Mr. Murphy. Mr. Ollllo. 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, here are the two copies of the contracts that yon 
desIiMHl made. 

(See Kelley Exhibits Nos, 8 and 7.) 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN GILLIE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Gillie, you have some statement regard¬ 
ing the ventilation scheme. Could you state brlelly and tile with the reporter 
the details that you have? 

Mr. Gillie. ¥es. 

. Acting Chairman Cojimons. When did the company start In with Its Imiiroved 
attention or greater attention to Imitroved ventilation? 

Mr. Gillie. Well, a.s the mines commenced to gain greater depth, say 10 years 
ago, when the mines were comparatively shallow, you have shafts enough and 
the ventilation takes care of itself, but when you get at greater depth these 
sulphide-ore mines get very warm, and It necessitates forced ventilation. One 
thing that favored us In that was the making of very favorable contracts for 
electric power, alt we could use, within the hast tew yeans, so that we could 
scatter around these ventilating fans wherever we wished or wherever we 
had an opening to place a fan. The result has been a much more markeil 
change In. say, the last live years than previous to that time and Is going on 
at the present time. With reference to this ventilation, I would like to file an 
Itemized statement showing here that the capacity, the fan capacity that we 
are using now—that we were not using 10 years ago—has Increased to 2,000,000 
feet, cubic feet of air iicr minute for veutilatlou purposes. This copy. If It Is 
of any use, 1 will leave. 

(See Glllle Exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. Gillie. Mr. O’Ooiuiell here asked Mr. Kelley about a condition that 
might obtain In these mines. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Not Mr. O’Connell. This Is Mr. O’Connell [Indl- 
catlngl. My name Is Garretson. 

Mr. Gillie. Garretson; yes, Mr. Garretson. There Is a condition here that 
does not obtain In some mines, and that Is due to the character of the ores. 
The ores are a compound of .sulphur. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. It Is a chemical condition, then? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. That Is, the ores are known as sulphide ores, being com¬ 
posed of certain Ingredients, rix;k Ingredients and sulphur combined. The 
oxidation of this sulphur and a large amount of timber that we have to use 
In milting operations here, the oxidation of that produces considerable of heat, 
nlthough we don’t have anything like some other mines, and for that reason our 
workings are naturally very much warniiT, and we u.se probably what was 
referred to at your other mining Investigations. 

Commissioner Garretson. No; the question of heat was brought up here In 
this hearing. That didn’t refer to heat? 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It referrwl to dampness and to bad air and to one 
or two other features. 

Mr. Gillie. Well, of course, we could challenge any of the others In the 
world, I think, on air, as far as the component parts of the air are concerned. 

The humidity and the temperature we have got a great deal the worst of It 
on, and It Is quite extensive, when 1 state that for the Government mine 
Inspector—or the State mine Inspector, the ventilating figures alone amounted 
to 1279,000 for lOlK 

• Commissioner O'Connell. Well, of course, they haven’t got the same gases 
to work against that you have? 
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Mr. OirxiE. Well, yes. We have no deleterious K&ses like a coal mine, loas* 
much ns they are explosive, or anythiupr like that. We have powder gas, of 
course; gas from powiler, hut the heat and the humidity Is the one thing that 
we have got to contend with. Tills electric power wn.s a godsend to us In being 
able to string a wire a quarter of a mile away and stick a fan on there under¬ 
ground. We carry them anywhere and we have a fresh supply of air. You 
can stick a fan anywhiTo und Just carry your wire for the power, and It re¬ 
lieves the coinlltlon very materially. Now, this is not entirely a condition— 
that is, this ventilating, it Is not entirely a condition that we bring alwut our- 
s<*!vi*s on account of the men, whicli wo would do. It Is to our advantage. 

Commissioner fiARuirrsoN. It is a linsines.s proprisition? 

Mr. Giluk. It is a business proposition, yes; nothing but that. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. You don’t palm It off as philanthropy, you make it 
hiisiness? 

Mr. (tIlup:. No. In addition to the taking care of the health of the men 
ns far as we can, why It is .so much to our good, because a man can do a day’s 
work If he has got some air, nnd if he hasn’t he can’t; that is all. 

(.Commissioner Gahrkihon. I like goml business works when they are put up 
us g(m<l business works, hut when a man does a thing he ought to <io and 
then claims credit for philanthropy for it, wliy I don’t like it on the basis of so 
much a phllnnth. 

Mr. (Jiu.iE. Well, we are not philanthropists altogether exactly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that all? 

Mr. Gti.uk. That Is about all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, if you will file your statement, then, we are 
very much obliged. 

Mr. Gii.lip:. But would you care to know the dlflference in the rate of wages 
betwiH*n the hill nnd town scale? 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Well, you have that information, have you? 

Mr. Gii.up:. Well, I haven’t got it, but I can give it to you offhand. 

Commissioner Cknnon. I wish you would give us that. I was going to ask it 
of some of the workingmen when we got to tluit. 

Mp. Giluk. We have no diillculty in securing all the craftsmen—that is, the 
trades craft—that we rt'qulre on the hill—as we call the hill at the mines. Our 
employment Is steady. They have comfortable pla<*es to work. Our wage scale 
at the present time Is $4..'»0 a day for machinists, f<>r a carpenter, for a black¬ 
smith, for a plumber. We only have one or two plumbers; we haven’t many 
of tliose—for a boilermaker. Powntown that plumber would get $8, the car¬ 
penter would get $7. The machinist gets the same scale (lowutown and on 
the hill. 

Commlsslouer (*arretson. There Is spreail In that plumber, isn’t there? 

Mr. Gillie. Oh. yes. Well, the i)lumb<'r—you know what he is everywhere. 

Commissioner O'Conneli.. He gets his. 

Commissioner Gakretson. I am not far enough away from home to find fault 
with the plumber. He might fix me next winter. 

Mr. Gillie. But we have no diniculty In .so<unng good workmen. When we 
want a cabinet maker, for instance—tliat Is, on finer work—if we have an office 
building on the hill tlmt rwiuires some fine fixtures, we have no difficulty in 
securing that man. We can get good men, and we can get them without any 
trouble. They will work for us at tlmt scale In preference to working downtown 
and catching jobs wherever they can. 

Commissioner Qabbetson. Well, now, let me ask you the same thing I asked 
the other witness. 

Mr. Gillie. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. If the man has regular employment down there, 
with all that goes with it, does he ever leave to go to you for regular employ¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Gillie. No ; he would not. Certainly not; because the carpenter Is better 
off with $7 regular employment than he Is with four and a half. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, that w^as the feature? 

Mr. Gillie. Sure. 

Commissioner Garretson. I wante<l to determine. 

Mr. Gillie. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But, on the other hand, I suppose that if a man 
with you regularly had the opportunity for the steady employment In the town 
he would embrice the c^portunlty? 
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Mr. OitXiE. Tea, sir. Now, when we go Into the town on our own building, 
for Instance, we have got an office building right there on Main Street. If we 
send a man from our own mines up there Into the town, we pay the $7 to a car- 
j)enter, or the town scale. If we send an electrician, he gets $6. 

Commissioner Oabketson. Tour scale applies only to mine work around the 
mine? 

Mr. Gillie. To mine work directly in connection with the mine. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Or Is there a territorial provision? 

Mr. Gillie. No; It Is not territorial; directly in connection with the town 
and for town building we pay the regular scale to our own men; we pay the 
regular town scale. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Anything further? Much ohllgial. 

The commission will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 0 o’clock. 

(And thereuiKin, at S.l.'i o’clock p. in. of this August 6, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken until the following day, August 7. 1914, at (he laair of 0 o’clock a. m.) 


Ili TTE, Mo.nt., Fridiiii, 7, Ifll-j —9 a. m. 

Present; Commissioners Commons (acting chairman), Gnrretson, I.ennon, 
and O’Connell. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. The commission will come to order. Mr. Pope. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN D. POPE. 

Acting Chairman Co.m.mo.ss. Give your name and adilress to the reixirter. 

Mr. Pope. My name Is John D. Popi-; I reside near Butte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. What Is your business? 

Mr. Pope. I am general manager of the North Butte Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is vour company. Its caiiital, and so on? 

Mr. Pope. It Is a mining company with an audiorized capital of 600,000 shares 
of the par value of Jl.'i; of those, 430,000 have been Issuwl; the rest Is unissued. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your company one of the companies held by 
the Amalgaumteil? 

Mr. Pope No, sir; there Is none of our stock held by the Amalgamated Co., ns 
far ns I know’. I do not think they hold any In It at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Held by any other companies? 

Mr. Pope. No; It Is very widely dlstrlbutiHl; held in small lots. We have 
over 4,000 shareholders. 

Acting Chairman Coaimo.ns. Are they local shareholders largely? 

Mr. Pope. There are some In Butte; some in Duluth und Minneapolis, Minn,; 
some in Milwaukee; some In Plllsbiirgh; .some In New York City; most of 
them in lots scattered througli Massaidmsetts, Connecticnt, IthiKle Island, and 
New England. I think almost half of It Is held In small lots In New England. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the prmhicts—popfier? 

Mr. Pope. Copper, silver, and gold; copfier and silver are the principal prod¬ 
ucts ; a small amount of gold. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many oraployis’s do you have? 

Mr. Pope. When running at normal capacity we have about OIX). 

Now we have about 1,050, because we are doing some construction work, 
putting In some new machinery. But our regular crew Is from IKIO to 925. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You heard the testimony of Mr. Kelley regarding 
wages, hours, relationship to union, and so on? 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have .von anything additional to add, or any¬ 
thing that differs In your company as compared with the Anaconda? 

Mr. Pope. The wages and hours are the same with us that they are with 
them. We have separate contracts with the various unions here In Butte. 
These contracts are necessarily Identical with the contracts which the Ana¬ 
conda Co. has, because naturally the unions won't enter Into a different con¬ 
tract with us than what they would with them. 

But they are separate and Individual contracts, but our working conditions 
nre practically the same. 

There Is one difference that I noticed from the testimony of Mr. Gillie In 
regard to Sunday work and change days. We work Sunday night; that Is, 
the men who work Saturday from 8 to half past 4, then lay off until Sunday 
night at 6, and work from 6 until 8.80 Monday morning. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. So that they are off how many hours? 

Mr. Pope. They are off 254 hours. 

Acting Chalriimn Commons. AikI the men that work Sunday night? 

Mr. Pope. Tlie men that work Saturday night? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie men that-work Saturday night? 

Mr. Pope. (}o off at linlf past 2 Sunday morning and come to work Monday, 
so tliut tliere tliey Imve about 24 hours. I notice from his testimony that 
tliey don’t work Sunday nights on change days, but we do and always have. 
Conimtssloncr (J.vhketbon. They shut down on change, and you don’t? 

Mr. Pope. Their mine Is down two shifts, while our mine Is down one shift. 

I didn’t know that was the case with them. We have always worked Sunday 
night. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many days’ work does a man get with you 
a month? 

Mr. Pope. A man who la working steadily and as we would like to have him 
work will get from 20 to 31 days. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your work steady during the year? 

Mr. Pope. Our work Is steady. Wo aim to keep the mine In operation regu¬ 
larly anil steuillly. We don’t shut down unless we have to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you affected by the price of copper as the 
oilier company? 

V Mr. Pope. Just the same way, we have to sell our copper on the market us 
they do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Copper Is the main product? 

Mr. Pope. Copper Is the main product. We produce In the year between 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight million pounds of copiier and about a million 
ami a half ounces of silver, so that, while our silver production Is Important, 
the copper Is the main production and main value. 

Acting Charman Commons. You have the same contracts and same dates 
M’lth the Western Federation of Miners' Union ns the Anaconda? 

Mr. Pope. Not the same date. Ours was signed about two or three weeks 
after theirs: that la, the Anaconda Co. made the contract. They didn’t consult 
us about It at all. 'I'hey made the contract with the miners' union, and then 
the union came around to us, and so the only thing for us to do was sign the 
same contract, bts-ause we I’ould not get them to work for us under different 
conditions than for the Anaconda. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What conditions are there In the contract for 
taking up individual grievances? 

Mr. Pope. I don’t recall the details of it, but they are the same as lit the 
contract Mr. Kelley gave yon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the union during the time you have been 
In charge brought up any grievances? 

Mr. Pope. They have brought up the one question ns to the discharge of 
Socialists at the same time they took the question up with the Anaconda. 
llesliUis that, they have taken up old grievances of that kind with me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you the same system of discharge—you 
have Just one shaft? 

Mr. Pope. We are operating Just one shaft. We have several shafts, but 
there Is only one that we operate now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The foreman there hires the men? 

Mr. Pope. The foreman hires all underground men. The shop foreman hires 
his men, the master mechanic hires the machinists, and the master black¬ 
smith hires his men, and the same with the boilermakers, and so on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If there la any appeal, It comes to you? 

Mr. Pope. Any appeal from any foreman. It comes to me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were there Socialists discharged? 

Mr. Pope. Yea. sir. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. And the matter brought to you by the union? 
Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what was the action? 

Mr. Pope. I told the union or the committee from the union that In order 
to maintain proper discipline In the mine I considered It necessary to have the 
right to discharge men at will; that 1 wouldn’t blacklist anybody or try.to keep 
a man from working somewhere else; but that very often the reason fear dis¬ 
charging a man was so Involved that I considered It necessary that we should 
have the rlght'lh discharge men for any reason that seemed good to us. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was that accepted? 
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Mr. OitXiE. Tea, sir. Now, when we go Into the town on our own building, 
for Instance, we have got an office building right there on Main Street. If we 
send a man from our own mines up there Into the town, we pay the $7 to a car- 
j)enter, or the town scale. If we send an electrician, he gets $6. 

Commissioner Oabketson. Tour scale applies only to mine work around the 
mine? 

Mr. Gillie. To mine work directly in connection with the mine. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Or Is there a territorial provision? 

Mr. Gillie. No; It Is not territorial; directly in connection with the town 
and for town building we pay the regular scale to our own men; we pay the 
regular town scale. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Anything further? Much ohllgial. 

The commission will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 0 o’clock. 

(And thereuiKin, at S.l.'i o’clock p. in. of this August 6, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken until the following day, August 7. 1914, at (he laair of 0 o’clock a. m.) 


Ili TTE, Mo.nt., Fridiiii, 7, Ifll-j —9 a. m. 

Present; Commissioners Commons (acting chairman), Gnrretson, I.ennon, 
and O’Connell. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. The commission will come to order. Mr. Pope. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. JOHN D. POPE. 

Acting Chairman Co.m.mo.ss. Give your name and adilress to the reixirter. 

Mr. Pope. My name Is John D. Popi-; I reside near Butte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. What Is your business? 

Mr. Pope. I am general manager of the North Butte Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is vour company. Its caiiital, and so on? 

Mr. Pope. It Is a mining company with an audiorized capital of 600,000 shares 
of the par value of Jl.'i; of those, 430,000 have been Issuwl; the rest Is unissued. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your company one of the companies held by 
the Amalgaumteil? 

Mr. Pope No, sir; there Is none of our stock held by the Amalgamated Co., ns 
far ns I know’. I do not think they hold any In It at all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Held by any other companies? 

Mr. Pope. No; It Is very widely dlstrlbutiHl; held in small lots. We have 
over 4,000 shareholders. 

Acting Chairman Coaimo.ns. Are they local shareholders largely? 

Mr. Pope. There are some In Butte; some in Duluth und Minneapolis, Minn,; 
some in Milwaukee; some In Plllsbiirgh; .some In New York City; most of 
them in lots scattered througli Massaidmsetts, Connecticnt, IthiKle Island, and 
New England. I think almost half of It Is held In small lots In New England. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the prmhicts—popfier? 

Mr. Pope. Copper, silver, and gold; copfier and silver are the principal prod¬ 
ucts ; a small amount of gold. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many oraployis’s do you have? 

Mr. Pope. When running at normal capacity we have about OIX). 

Now we have about 1,050, because we are doing some construction work, 
putting In some new machinery. But our regular crew Is from IKIO to 925. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You heard the testimony of Mr. Kelley regarding 
wages, hours, relationship to union, and so on? 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have .von anything additional to add, or any¬ 
thing that differs In your company as compared with the Anaconda? 

Mr. Pope. The wages and hours are the same with us that they are with 
them. We have separate contracts with the various unions here In Butte. 
These contracts are necessarily Identical with the contracts which the Ana¬ 
conda Co. has, because naturally the unions won't enter Into a different con¬ 
tract with us than what they would with them. 

But they are separate and Individual contracts, but our working conditions 
nre practically the same. 

There Is one difference that I noticed from the testimony of Mr. Gillie In 
regard to Sunday work and change days. We work Sunday night; that Is, 
the men who work Saturday from 8 to half past 4, then lay off until Sunday 
night at 6, and work from 6 until 8.80 Monday morning. 
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Mr. Pope. Well, that Is the nuturnl temperature of the rock In the lower 
levels. 

ActiiiB Chairman Oojimons. What would the air reduce It to? 

Mr. Pope. Well, we have reduced that below 90, I think. In every place that 
we have been able to Introduce tbe artificial ventilation. There are certain 
ends of the workiiiBs where yon can’t introduce that air current. 

Actlns Chnlnnan Coiiisiois.s. So the men are working practically under a 90° 
or 92° femperatiin'? 

Mr. Pope. In the hottest places; yes. 

Acting Chairinaii Co,\imon.s. In the hottest places; yes. 

Jlr. Pope. Of course, there are only a few of them. 

Acting Chairman CostMoNs. Yes ; on the lower levels. 

Mr. I’opE. On the low c'r levels, where the development Is going on and where 
the development is ahead of the .stopes. As the slopes are opened up the air 
gets better at oncc' and circulates after the workings are connec-ted with them. 
Acting Chairman Commons. You, of course, have accident records? 

Mr. Pope. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Could you flic with us a statement of the accident 
records? 

Mr. Pope. I can give you the deaths. I don’t know whether I can give you 
the minor accidents complete or not. I think I can. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you compile the death statistics? 

Mr. Pope. Well, we simply have records of the accidents at the otilce. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You heard the figures given the other day— 
yesterday ? 

Mr. Pope. Yes. 

‘•Acting Chairman Commons. How do yours compare? 

Mr. Pope. I think ours are about the same ns the Anaconda. Wherever we 
have eompnre<l them they have been about the .same. 

Acting Chairmnn Commons. Would you file a statement showing those 
figures? 

Mr. Pope. Yes, sir; I can give them to you for the last two or three years. 
(See Poi>e Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr, Pope. I <|on’t kni>w tlint tliey run back further than that—that is, the 
figures prior to that I don’t think are accurate, because tliey were not kept as 
carefully ns they were in the last few years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the nationalities employed in your 
mine? 

Mr. Pope. Tliey are very mucli mix«l—Americans, English, Irish; there are 
some Scotch also, and Welsh. 

Acting Chairman I°ommons. How about the foreign liorn? 

Mr. Pope. Well, tliere are (pilte a few of them that are foreign born, you 
know, the Engllsli and Irish and Scotch and Welsh are, a good proportion of 
them, foreign born. Tlien we luive probably between 5 and 10 per cent of 
the Finlanders, and aimut tiie same amount of Austrians, ns we call them. 
They are Serlilans, mostly Serbians, and Montenegrins, I think. 

Acting Clmlrnmn Commons. Is tliere an.v- 

Mr. Pope. We have four or five Stexlcans in tlic crew. 

Acting Chnlnnan Comxions. Does the company exercise any preference in 
reference to employing men? 

Mr. Pope. No ; except that I don’t like to see too many of one nationality put 
together. I would rather keep them mixed. Otherwl.se, there is no preference. 
I think yoti get better results if you don’t have all of your employees belonging 
to one clan or nationality. 

Acting Clinlrman Commons. Is there any other question? 

Commissioner Oakbetson. Yes. How many men did you discharge tot betag 
Socialists at tlie time referred to? 

Mr. Pope. I think it might have been a half a dozen. 

f^mmlssloner Oabhetson. This was at the same time that the Anaconda did? 
Mr. Pope. Just about the same time; yes. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Did the other mines do likewise? 

Mr. Pope. I understood so; yes. 

Commissioner Gakretson, Was this the outcome of an understanding between 
the managem^ts of the various mines? 

Mr. Pope, no; 1 don’t think it was a definite understanding. 
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Commlsstoner Gabustbok. But « general understanding that yon would all 
throw the harpoon at once? • 

Mr. Pom. Well, I think that perhaps Is putting It a little too strong; but that 

la the Idea. 

OBimhwIoner Garkbtson. That Is what worked out? 

Mr. PoPB. That Is the way It worked ont; yea. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you think that the beat result Is obtained In the 
employmertt of men where a man of the grade of foreman I.s given an nbso- 
lutely'free band In the discharge of men? 

Mr. Pope. 1 have found It so; yes. . 

CA)inmlssioner Garreison. Do you believe that with men of good class the 
fwling In the miiids of those men that they are at the mercy of a man who 
mav be swaved bv i)ersonal prejudice—bear In mind I am bringing no charge 
against the‘cla.ss’but against Individuals of the class, and I am bringing It 
from the standiRilnt of a man who workc<l under oilier men for many years^lo 
voii believe that the building of the Idea In the minds of gmal emplo.vt>es that 
they are at the mercy of a man of that class and that reinly means of going 
above him are not aviiilahle creates a <lesiruhle wmllnient? 

Mr. Pope. In the first place th.it does not exactly represent the conditions 
here. There la a very easy way for a man to go above the foreman. 
Coimiilssioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr Poi'K The iiion liave (•(Hia* lo nu» iinllviduuHy a iuiini>or of 

with complaints of unjust discharge. In some cases I have rectlfleil—wherever 
I considered their point was proiwwly taken, I have rectltle<l It. 

Commissioner Gaructson. Yea. 

Mr. Pope. Generallv speaking, I have not, because, generally slinking, I have 
been satlsfieil that the foreman was right. # 

Ominilsfllonor (jAunKTSON. Yos, 

Mr. VopK. aSo 1 want to qualify that question with that hy saying that that w 

'''tl^missioncr Garretson. You hoard the testimony yesterday with regard 
to the nuinher of at>TK»alH that have been tna<le with the larKO nuinhor of men 
that the other organization employ? 

CmnonsSoner Garrctson. And you can see how It works out there? 

Mr Pope Yps I Ihitdc that that is very largely a matter of personality and 
feeliiig—iM'rsonal feeling between the foreman ami the employees. Here In 
Butte I think that In the very large majority of cases It has worked out well. 
I think It Is a giRxl thing In a hazardous occupation like mining for the men 
to know that they must do In detail as the for<>man or shift bosses ask them. 
Thev are continually ordering men to make their place safe. It Is * be gen¬ 
eral' understanding that the man should take care of his heading first. Then 
ho Is to do his work. Now, thoso mou huvo not tho judKinent of the fore- 
man. That Is why he is piil in ns a foreman, because he Is the beat miner that 
we can pick out, knows undergrounil conditions, and knows what to do ^t- 
ter than they do. And I think It Is necessary that they should feel that when¬ 
ever he issues an order' for Ihem to put In a wedge or block or pl*K^ of tlm- 
Iier, that the orders are to be carried out to the letter under penalty of dls- 

^'’oominlssloner Garbctson. You believe that Is an extra hazardous feature 
of the employment? 

Mr. Pope. I think so; yes; it has biM-n my experience. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doesn’t the op[H)sile maintain among other extra 
h&z&rdous scrvloG? 

Mr. Pope. I do not know. My experience has been entirely In mining work. 
I have no exiierlence elsewhere. , , 

Commissioner Garretson. Is not railway service extra hazardous. 

Mr Pope. It seems to me; yes; from the accident statistics; yes. 
Commissioner Gabretso.s. There are more railway employe.^ klllal and m- 
Inretl on an average, well, since the war startetl In Mexico—there have iMten 
more ranway employees klllixl and Injured In the same period than there have 
been In the Mexican war. 

Mr. Pope. Yes; I suppose that is true. 

Commissioner Garretson. That being the case, It would class as extra haz¬ 
ardous? 

Mr. Pope. Yes. 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol 4-46 
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Commissioner Gabbetson. But while the direct opposite condition maintains 
there mid universallj, no iniin can be discharged without the company Is pre¬ 
pared to show cause, and Justifiable cause; and It goej clear to the president 
of the property. Have you any reason to believe that, discipline on the railway ■ 
*was Impaireil thereby? ^ 

Mr. Pope. Well, I have not had any railway experience except traveling over 
the line. 

Oouimissloner Gabbetson. You ride on railways, I suppose, occasionally? 

Mr. Pope. I do. Hut I do not think their discipline Is as good as mine dis¬ 
cipline, no. 

Comnilssloner Gabbetson. No; and It Is not as good as It Is In the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. Pope. No; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. They don’t shoot them for disobeying orders. 

Mr. I’oPE. Neither do we. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh, no; you Just shoot them out. 

Mr. Pope. But the conditions here are different from almost any other coiii- 
munity that I know of. If a man Is discharged, in Butte at least, and gener¬ 
ally siieaklng In Montana, as far as my experience goes. It is not considered that 
he Is sentenced to starve to death; that he Is not allowed to get a Job some¬ 
where else; he can go back the first of the month and get a Job. 

Commissioner Gabbctson. You don’t consider in the other service either. 
Isn’t It a fact that the day of absolute judgment Is passing? 

Mr. Pope. In some lines. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The general tendency 1 am speaking of. 

Mr. Pope. 'I'lie general tendency la toward democracy, no doubt about that, 
..Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pope. I will have those extra statements prepared for you. Professor. 

(See Pope Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is all; thank you. Gov. Stewart. 

TESTIMONY OF 00V. SAMBEI, V. STEWABT. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For the record, will you give your name? 

Gov, Stewabt. Samuel V. Stewart: Helena, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you are governor of the State of Montana? 

Gov. Stewabt. I am. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been governor? 

Gov. Stewabt. Since January, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you held any State otBce prior to that? 

Gov. Stewabt. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The points of interest which have come up In 
this hearing so far bear \ipon the general Instructions which Congress has given 
to this commission, that we should Investigate the underlying causes of unrest 
and should make re<-oinmpadatlons, either to Congress or to other legislative 
bodies, with reference to remedying any causes of Industrial unrest, that seem 
practicable and iHisslhle. It Is not the objt'ct of the coumdsslon to arbitrate 
or enter Into disputes, but to get the more fundamental, permanent things which 
should be consldereil and discussed in tlie rei>ort and recommendations of this 
commission. ’I’lie itoints that setnn to have been develoiied so far turn upon 
such questions as the Influence of corimratlons in iwlltlcs. In elections, the con¬ 
trol of the Judiciary, legislation, local and State governments; the Influence of 
corporations in the control of labor, particularly, in this Instance, the control of 
labor unions. 

Now, we should like to have your general opinion on the subject baaed upon 
your ex|3erlence and observation, particularly uiwu the situation In the State 
of Montana, First, will you state what Is the law and practice of the State re¬ 
garding the question of the militia and Federal trooiis and State troops, the en¬ 
forcement of law, and summary law, and the calling out of the troops In labor 
disturbances. Has there bc<'n any such? 

Gov, Stewabt. No. 

Acting Chairman Ct>MM0NS. In this State? 

Gov. Stewabt. I am not exactly poslUve about what happened years ago, 
but certainly there has been no martial law In this State, no troops have been 
called out, elt^r State or National, for many years. I think back In the nine¬ 
ties, In the railroad strike, I believe It was—tliat was before my time—there 
were some troops brought in here, but of course I have no Intimate knowledge 
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ot that, and would suggest that you get aome person who has more Intimate 
knowledge U you care to go Into that feature^ 

Acting Chairman Couuoits. That la the Federal troops? 

Gov. Stewabt. Tee. But (or the last 20 years no troops ot any kind have 
been bypught out In labor disputes; as tar as I know none have been requested. 
This recent strike caused a good deal o( talk about the utilization of trooi*, 
and It was thought at one time that for the preservation of law and order that 
resort might be had to troops. But I can say as far as the State government la 
coiK'crned and as (nr as we were concerned at that time, that was only viewed 
as an absolutely last resort and then only fur the protection of life and 
proi)erty. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is the governor bound by retjuests? 

Gov. Stewaet. No, sir. 

Acting Chairiuan Commons. It 1.) In his discretion? 

Gov. Stewakt. Tea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On such Information ns he may himself have? 

Gov. Stewart. That la my construction of the law. I certainly assumed the 
resiHmslbillty wholly for .such action or Inaction as obtained In the recent dis¬ 
turbance. 

Acting Chairmau Commons. The governor, of course, has authority to send 
his own Investigators and find out the facts? 

Gov. Stewart. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the force of mllltla In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. About 800 men at the present time. 

Ac.'ting Chairman Commons. What Is the financial arrangement regarding 
their pay and services, and so forth? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they are not under pay ordinarily because they are not 
In use, but If they are called out they are paid from the State treasury. I as¬ 
sume that the order can he drawn direct on the State treasury tor the pay of the 
men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By the governor? 

Gov. Stewart. By the governor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without audit by the auditor? 

Gov. Stewart. I think that perhaps It would go through his hands; I am not 
clear on that; I haven’t looked it up carefully. In Colorado I understand that 
they tested It out recently, and It was held that the auditor could not stop It, 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor's word Is final? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to the amount of expense and the persons to 
whom It should be paid? 

Gov. Stewart. That Is my understanding. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The militia are enllsteii, or In what way? 

Gov. Stewart. They are enllste<l; they are the National Guard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what iierUal? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, as long as they care to affiliate. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Is there a limit to the number that may be en¬ 
listed? You spoke of 800. 

Gov. Stewart. Well, we are supposed to have a regiment, which would he 12 
companies; but we only have 10 companies at the present time, and we cooperate 
with the National Government, with the War Department—and 1 a.s8ume that 
they wouldn't care to have maintained In this State more than one regiment. 

I wish to say we could If we saw fit keep a full regiment; but we have 
made no particular effort to have them brought up to war strength, although 
Inst spring, when the Mexican situation was active there were hundreds of ap¬ 
plicants came In from different organizations and different Individuals desiring 
to enlist men and raise companies to take part In that trouble If It was neces¬ 
sary to send troops; but most of these men were not very anxious to remain In 
the Nattonal Guard In time of peace, therefore we did not enlist any new com¬ 
panies ; we had 10 companies at that time, and we just simply kept them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Federal Government have a certain 
force In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Not now; they used to have; they had four or five forts. 
There was one at Missoula, Fort Missoula, and Fort William Henry Harrison 
at Helena, and Port Assinnibolne at Havre, and Port Keogh at Miles City, and 
they are all abandoned at the time; at least, there are no soldiers there. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That wag on account of the Mexican War. 
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Gov. Stewart. No, sir; tlio.v wore takeu away before the Mexican War came 
ui». There are a few a( Jlf-^oula only; the last ones were taken away some 
few months before the Mexican trouble came up; that Is, before the Pniteti 
States became Involved. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Those posts are nothing but relics of Indian con¬ 
ditions? 

flov. Stewart. No. sir; that Is not true. Missoula and William Henry Har¬ 
rison anil Asslnnibolne are in a high state of repair and good shape. 
Commissioner Uaiiketson. I mean they were so created? 

Oov. .Stewart. No, .sir; I think William Henry Harrison at Helena was 
created within the last 12 or 1,5 years. My understanding Is that the fort has 
ht'cn enlarged and Improveil within the last 20 years at least, and over at 
Asslnnibolne the buildings are mostly new. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does this State have any legislation regarding 
the employment of armed guards, giving them authority as deputy sheriffs by 
private corporations? 

Gov. Stewart. I don’t think there are any regulations on that that I know of. 
Acting Chairman Commons. There has been no legislation on that subject? 
Gov. Stewart. I don’t think so. There has been none of it to my knowledge, 

1 haven’t known of it being done. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do deputy sheriffs have authority to appoint 
such men as guards when they are In the pay or derive their pay from private 
corporations? 

Gov. Stewart. Deputy sheriffs don’t have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I mean the sheriff? 

Gov. Stewart. The sheriff might have authority to appoint such men If they 
would be necessary to maintain peace, but I am not cleat on that. I have never 
gone Into that feature of It, It has never btsm brought up ns far ns I know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Questions of that kind have never come up In 
this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Not In my administration. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not that you know of? 

Oov. Stewart. Not any that I know of. I am not familiar with conditions of 
that kind. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question of the matter of the relation of 
corporations to the politics of the State, elections, and so on, has been a matter 
that has been considerably dlscus.sed In this State, has It not? 

Gov. Stewart. Tea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did that Issue first arise, do you know? 

Oov. Stewart. When corporations first began to do business In the State, 

I suppose the Issue first arose. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What class of corporations—railroad corpora¬ 
tions? 

. Gov. Stewart. Well, all corporations, I presume. Mostly the talk has been 
about mining corporations. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Has there been measures taken—legislative 
nmasures taken with reference to this activity of corporations In the politics 
of the State? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I presume that some of the measures on our statute 
b(K>ks may have bwn aimed at reformation along those lines. While they do not 
specifically state, I presume that some of our legislation may have been actuated 
by some such reasons. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What legislation? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, Just for the protection of the ballot; corrupt practice 
act, and different safeguards that have been thrown around the voter In the 
exercise of his franchise. AVe have, of course, as they have In all the States, 

I presume, the Australian ballot system, w’hich we have had for a long time. 
It has been developed from time to time so as to make It as nearly perfect as 
possible, and we now have a very stringent corrupt practice act. 

Acting Chnlrnmn Commons. When was the corrupt practice net adopted? 

Gov. Stewart. The last one was adopted by Initiative two years ago. 
Initiated by the jioople and passe<l. Prior to that time we have had from time to 
time different corrupt practice acts, more or less of them have been enforced 
strictly, others not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now state the details regarding the publication 
of expendljipres requlrecl? 
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ot that, and would suggest that you get aome person who has more Intimate 
knowledge U you care to go Into that feature^ 

Acting Chairman Couuoits. That la the Federal troops? 

Gov. Stewabt. Tee. But (or the last 20 years no troops ot any kind have 
been bypught out In labor disputes; as tar as I know none have been requested. 
This recent strike caused a good deal o( talk about the utilization of trooi*, 
and It was thought at one time that for the preservation of law and order that 
resort might be had to troops. But I can say as far as the State government la 
coiK'crned and as (nr as we were concerned at that time, that was only viewed 
as an absolutely last resort and then only fur the protection of life and 
proi)erty. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is the governor bound by retjuests? 

Gov. Stewaet. No, sir. 

Acting Chairiuan Commons. It 1.) In his discretion? 

Gov. Stewakt. Tea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On such Information ns he may himself have? 

Gov. Stewart. That la my construction of the law. I certainly assumed the 
resiHmslbillty wholly for .such action or Inaction as obtained In the recent dis¬ 
turbance. 

Acting Chairmau Commons. The governor, of course, has authority to send 
his own Investigators and find out the facts? 

Gov. Stewart. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the force of mllltla In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. About 800 men at the present time. 

Ac.'ting Chairman Commons. What Is the financial arrangement regarding 
their pay and services, and so forth? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they are not under pay ordinarily because they are not 
In use, but If they are called out they are paid from the State treasury. I as¬ 
sume that the order can he drawn direct on the State treasury tor the pay of the 
men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By the governor? 

Gov. Stewart. By the governor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without audit by the auditor? 

Gov. Stewart. I think that perhaps It would go through his hands; I am not 
clear on that; I haven’t looked it up carefully. In Colorado I understand that 
they tested It out recently, and It was held that the auditor could not stop It, 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor's word Is final? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to the amount of expense and the persons to 
whom It should be paid? 

Gov. Stewart. That Is my understanding. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The militia are enllsteii, or In what way? 

Gov. Stewart. They are enllste<l; they are the National Guard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what iierUal? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, as long as they care to affiliate. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Is there a limit to the number that may be en¬ 
listed? You spoke of 800. 

Gov. Stewart. Well, we are supposed to have a regiment, which would he 12 
companies; but we only have 10 companies at the present time, and we cooperate 
with the National Government, with the War Department—and 1 a.s8ume that 
they wouldn't care to have maintained In this State more than one regiment. 

I wish to say we could If we saw fit keep a full regiment; but we have 
made no particular effort to have them brought up to war strength, although 
Inst spring, when the Mexican situation was active there were hundreds of ap¬ 
plicants came In from different organizations and different Individuals desiring 
to enlist men and raise companies to take part In that trouble If It was neces¬ 
sary to send troops; but most of these men were not very anxious to remain In 
the Nattonal Guard In time of peace, therefore we did not enlist any new com¬ 
panies ; we had 10 companies at that time, and we just simply kept them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Federal Government have a certain 
force In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Not now; they used to have; they had four or five forts. 
There was one at Missoula, Fort Missoula, and Fort William Henry Harrison 
at Helena, and Port Assinnibolne at Havre, and Port Keogh at Miles City, and 
they are all abandoned at the time; at least, there are no soldiers there. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That wag on account of the Mexican War. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. When was the initiative and referendum adopted 
In this State? 

Oov. Stkwabt. In 1906. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I.s it now in the form in which it was originally 
adopted ? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir; it never lias been changed. It never was Invoked 
from 1906, the time it was passed, until two years ago, 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What measures have been initiated and voted 
upon? 

Gov. Stewart. What is known as the primary law, the corrupt-practice act, 
presidential primaries, and I am not sure whether there was another one or 
not: I know of those three. 

Mr. McCuskkr. We passed a State direct election of United States Senators. 

Oov. Stewart. Yes; we passed a State direct election of United States Sen¬ 
ators ; all of tliem along that same line, the three of them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They were Inltlatetl? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir; they were initiated by the people. 

Acting Chnlrraan Commons. Do initiative measures go before the legislature? 

Oov. Stewart. Not at all; they have nothing to do with it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It goes straight to the people? 

Gov. SrEWART. It goes straight to the people, and if it receives a majority 
vote it becomes a law upon the proclamation of the governor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take the three Interests—agriculture, transporta¬ 
tion and railroads, and mining—which is the predominant Interest in this 
State? 

Gov. Stewart. The agricultural, at this time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you measure that—by the number of 
people engaged? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir; and by the number of representatives which they 
have in the legislative assembly at this time. We Imve grown very rapidly 
along agricultural lines in the last few years. The value of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts has almost reached the value of the pro<luction of the mines. I think that 
last year the production of the mines aggregated right around $60,000,000, and 
farm products are right up about that, and recently a great many people have 
come into tlds State and located on these Government projects, reclamation 
projects, and on the Carey land-act projects, and on the dry land, so called. 
Up to the last few years it was not thought possible we could raise dry-land 
crops successfully in this State, but recent years have shown, with scientific 
metliods employed, we can raise fine crops of wheat, fiax, and sometimes oats 
and alfalfa and other crops without irrigation. That has caused a great Influx 
of people into tills State, and those people have formerl themselves into active 
communities and have been responsible for the segregation of different districts 
into new counties. We have had since I became governor of the State, in the 
last 18 or 19 months, created tiie counties of Big Horn, Stillwater, and Rich¬ 
land, Sheridan, Toole, Webo, and Mineral, and Fallon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are those all agricultural communities? 

Gov. Stewart. Nearly all of them, except, perhaps. Mineral. All the others 
are agricultural counties. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Elections are not yet held there? 

Gov. Stewart. They held elections when they were created and elected their 
officers under the new law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Elected their representatives to the State legis¬ 
lature? 

Gov. Stewart. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They have representatives to the legislature? 

Oov. Stewart. Of course, the legislature has not been in session since most 
of those were created. In the session of 1913 some of them were represented. 

In the se.ssion of 1913 the others elected their members, but they would not 
have—or they have not availed anything by reason of the fact that no session 
of the legislature has been held. However, they will elect at the regular 
election this fall again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has there been representation in the legislature 
of the .so-called labor element? 

Gov. Stewart. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Unbor vote? 

Gov. STEwnatr. Yes; in fact they have always had representatives. That is, 
they have when they have had representatives—I mean that men affiliated with 
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ot that, and would suggest that you get aome person who has more Intimate 
knowledge U you care to go Into that feature^ 

Acting Chairman Couuoits. That la the Federal troops? 

Gov. Stewabt. Tee. But (or the last 20 years no troops ot any kind have 
been bypught out In labor disputes; as tar as I know none have been requested. 
This recent strike caused a good deal o( talk about the utilization of trooi*, 
and It was thought at one time that for the preservation of law and order that 
resort might be had to troops. But I can say as far as the State government la 
coiK'crned and as (nr as we were concerned at that time, that was only viewed 
as an absolutely last resort and then only fur the protection of life and 
proi)erty. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is the governor bound by retjuests? 

Gov. Stewaet. No, sir. 

Acting Chairiuan Commons. It 1.) In his discretion? 

Gov. Stewakt. Tea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On such Information ns he may himself have? 

Gov. Stewart. That la my construction of the law. I certainly assumed the 
resiHmslbillty wholly for .such action or Inaction as obtained In the recent dis¬ 
turbance. 

Acting Chairmau Commons. The governor, of course, has authority to send 
his own Investigators and find out the facts? 

Gov. Stewart. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the force of mllltla In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. About 800 men at the present time. 

Ac.'ting Chairman Commons. What Is the financial arrangement regarding 
their pay and services, and so forth? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they are not under pay ordinarily because they are not 
In use, but If they are called out they are paid from the State treasury. I as¬ 
sume that the order can he drawn direct on the State treasury tor the pay of the 
men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By the governor? 

Gov. Stewart. By the governor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Without audit by the auditor? 

Gov. Stewart. I think that perhaps It would go through his hands; I am not 
clear on that; I haven’t looked it up carefully. In Colorado I understand that 
they tested It out recently, and It was held that the auditor could not stop It, 

Acting Chairman Commons. The governor's word Is final? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to the amount of expense and the persons to 
whom It should be paid? 

Gov. Stewart. That Is my understanding. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The militia are enllsteii, or In what way? 

Gov. Stewart. They are enllste<l; they are the National Guard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what iierUal? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, as long as they care to affiliate. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Is there a limit to the number that may be en¬ 
listed? You spoke of 800. 

Gov. Stewart. Well, we are supposed to have a regiment, which would he 12 
companies; but we only have 10 companies at the present time, and we cooperate 
with the National Government, with the War Department—and 1 a.s8ume that 
they wouldn't care to have maintained In this State more than one regiment. 

I wish to say we could If we saw fit keep a full regiment; but we have 
made no particular effort to have them brought up to war strength, although 
Inst spring, when the Mexican situation was active there were hundreds of ap¬ 
plicants came In from different organizations and different Individuals desiring 
to enlist men and raise companies to take part In that trouble If It was neces¬ 
sary to send troops; but most of these men were not very anxious to remain In 
the Nattonal Guard In time of peace, therefore we did not enlist any new com¬ 
panies ; we had 10 companies at that time, and we just simply kept them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the Federal Government have a certain 
force In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Not now; they used to have; they had four or five forts. 
There was one at Missoula, Fort Missoula, and Fort William Henry Harrison 
at Helena, and Port Assinnibolne at Havre, and Port Keogh at Miles City, and 
they are all abandoned at the time; at least, there are no soldiers there. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That wag on account of the Mexican War. 
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Gov. Stkwabt. That would be niy .ludgment; that the aympathy ot the 
nomulnlng member would ordinarily be wltb the employee rather than the 
employer. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner Oarbbtson. I want to ask one or two. You have a State 
liability law, have you—an employers’ liability? 

Gov. Stewart. Not- 

Commissioner Gabretsos. This applies to all classes, or only railway and 
mining Industries? 

Gov, Stewart. That Is not what you know as a State compensation liability. 

Commissioner Garhetson. No; I am speaking of liability as against com¬ 
pensation. 

Gov. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The old form. 

Gov. Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The common-law remedy. 

Gov. .Stewart. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Does that debar—does It abolish the defenses of 
fellow servant, assumption of risk, and contributory negligence? 

Gov. Stewart. Only in the railroad cases, as I understand It. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Only on the railroads. It does not apply to any 
other class? 

Gov. Stewart. No. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Compensation laws have been Introduced, but have 
not yet lavn enacted? 

Gov, Stewart, Several were pending. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Have you had any State commission created for the 
Investigation? 

(!ov. Stewart. Yes; we have had two or three. There was a commission ap¬ 
pointed two years ago^four years ago—that prepared a bill which was Intro¬ 
duced In the legislature and that bill was defeated. Several bills were Intro¬ 
duced at that time. And again, two years ago, there were a number of hills, 
and at this time there Is a measure pending before the i>eople by Initiation. 

Commissioner Gabretson. What has been the general attitude of the employer 
toward the enactment of conifK-nsatlon laws? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, they claim they are favorable, but It Is a question of 
getting together on a basis. 

Comndssioner 0.\rretson. They are favorable to compensation that don’t 
compensate, are they? 

Gov, Stewart. Well, I do not know what they favor. I say they claim they 
are favorable. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The Instance you refer to In 1804, when the troops 
were called, there was no clash between the troops and the people at that time, 
was there? 

Gov. Stewart. I don't think so; I do not recall that there was. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That was the railroad strike, the labor strike, as It 
was called? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, 

Mr. Evans. It was that Coxey business. 

Gov. Stewart. Yes; the Coxey affair. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You remember there were troops In 18f>4 at the time 
of the A, It. W. strike, I think? Y’ou spoke of the fact that measures had been 
passed wbieh might Indirectly have been nctuaterl by the desire to deal with 
corporations. Have measures been IntrcHluced In the legislature which did actu¬ 
ally deal with them and which failed of passage? 

Gov. Stewart. Oh, lots of measures have been introtluced on every subject. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Including that? 

Gov. Stewart. Everything, I think, that you can Imagine. We have our 
regular crop of bills every time the legislature meets. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Have coritoratlons In the State ever debarred their 
employees from holding political positions while serving the company? 

Gov. Stewart. I could not say as to that; I do not know. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You do not know whether there Is a rule In effect 
now In Montana, as well as contiguous territory, by which the employees of rail¬ 
road companies are debarred from being candidates for public office? 

Gov. Stewart. I do not believe so, because we have a lot of them In the legis¬ 
lature each time; they hold our public offices. 
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Commissioner Gaesetson. That would show that the rule has been with¬ 
drawn? 

Gov. Stewabt. If there ever was It has been withdrawn. We usually have 
some conductors and sometimes engineers and firemen—always coiiductoi-s. 
They seem to be there every time. 

Commissioner Oakketson. I will any there was a rule In effect on one of the 
railroads crossing the State of Montana and was In effect for many years. You 
remember the Inchhmt of the special train some years ago? 

Gov. Stewabi’. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. That Is what brought It about? 

Gov. Stewabt. Y’es. 

ConmiNsioner Gabbetson. That was the conductor on that train who was a 
fugitive legislator. 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes; I remember It. 

Commissioner Oabketson. In regard to unrest, I would like to ask yon one 
question iitxm ,vour exjK'rlence. I know you stated you have not held odlce 
before, but I Judge from the one you now hold ami certain olllces, that you have 
come In contact with many men of many classes. Do you believe that social 
unrest, I am using llie wider word for Industry, that .social unrest Is con¬ 
tributed to by the groat aggregation of weulth that occurs In the hands of the 
occuslonnl individual? 

Gov. Stewabt. Well. I presume that Is trne. 

Commlssiom'r Gakretson. Do you hellev(> there Is any greater Ittlluence to 
create such unrisit than that—that Is the result, bear In mind, of a system— 
and ilo you t)clleve that any other Inlluenee contributes In greater degrisj to 
the condition of social unrest? 

Gov. Stewabt. Well. I do not kt\ow that I cotild answer that Intelligently. 
It seems to be a universal unrest that Is over the world, ns evlilenced by the 
recent war. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. It does- 

Gov. Stewabt. And I would not be able to say that one thing has con- 
trlhtited In this country mort' than any other one thing. There Is no doubt 
but ‘Yhal the cause that you mention has had Its Inlluenee. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. I will phrase It In a little different way. It 
other allevlative measures were originated and made effm’tlve. tin you Is'- 
lleve if that one continued to exist that tin" great hidk of unn-st wouhl be 
done away with—bear In mind I am putting It on the basis of im envious 
unrest. 

Gov. Stewabt. In this case- 

Commissioner Gabbetsos. I am not putting it on a high moral ground at 
all—that this envious unrest comes from that? 

Gov. Stewabt. No : I do not really believe that there la an envious unrest In 
this State. 

CoiTimUssioncr Gabbetson. I am not applying that question In that resi)ect— 
world-wide. 

Gov. Stewabt. Well, It might l)e true, hut 1 have found from my experience 
In this State a great degree of loyalty among the employees for the Interests 
of their employers ami a great deal of pride In the success of the enterprise In 
which they are engaged. I think that Is more noticeable than tjie Idea of 
envy. I would not speak as to the rest of the worUl because I am not familiar 
enough with general conditions to apply that doctrine. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That loyalty was directed toward the Individual 
employer—I am using Individual as applhxl to corporations as well as men. 

Gov. Stewabt. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetso.n. To the Individual employer for whom they serve? 

Gov. Stewabt. For whom they serve. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. But at the same time right with It may exist 
wild resentment of the wealth accrued with .some of them? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes, sir; I think that Is true; no doubt about that. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I am a believer as you are In the loyalty of the 
average employee to his employer If he Is decently treated. 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Governor, how In your opinion compares the attitude 
of employers In this State toward organized labor ns compared with sur¬ 
rounding States, those that are near by that you have some knowledge of? 
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Gov. Stewabt. I think that the attituile of the employers In this State 
toward organized labor Is Infinitely better from the point of view of the em¬ 
ployee than It Is In any of the other surrounding States. In fact, I don’t be¬ 
lieve that there Is a State In the Union where organized labor Is as strong and 
as well satisfied as the State of Montana. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Have you any law In this State regarding, we will 
say, the subject of mediation and arbitration In case of labor disputes? 

Oov. Stew.irt. No; I think not. 

CommlssIoniT I.knnon. You have no bureau or board to carry out any media¬ 
tion of that kind? 

Gov. Stewart. No; I think not. 

Commissioner Lknnos. Well, has the governor any power under laws giving 
him flower to appoint special represcnlatlves, or has he that general power? 

Oov. Stewart. Well. I should say he would have the general power, but the 
appointees would probably be without authority other than advisory. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. Do you have a labor-.statistles department? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir; we have a department of labor and Industry. 

Commissioner Lennon. Studying not only the questions of labor, but agri¬ 
culture and mining? 

Gov. Stewart. No. We have two departments. Formerly we had the de¬ 
partment of agriculture, labor, and Industry. At the last session of the legisla¬ 
ture we segregated those and ereateil a dcfiartinent of labor and Industry, with 
a commissioner at its head, and a department of agriculture and publicity, 
with a commissioner. Our defiartment of labor and industry Is devoted wholly 
to the labor and Industry world. 

Commissioner Lennon. What la the magnitude of the lumber Interests In 
this State, Governor? 

Oov. Stewart. They are very large, but I would not attempt to give the 
figures at this time. 

Commissioner Lennon. No. They come next to the matter of mining and 
agriculture, do they not? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir; I should say they do. 

Comndssloner I.knnon. Have yo>i been in the lumlrer camps? What do you 
know ns to conditions and the mode of living In the lumber camps In Montana 
as comjiared with, perhaps, certain fiarts of Washington and this western 
country? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I could not- 

Commissioner I.ennon. Have you ever been In the lumlier camps? 

Gov, Stewart. I could not compare them. I have never bi>en at any length 
in the lumber camps of Montana to get a definite Idea, and I have never been 
In any of the camps of the surrounding States. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you been In this State? 

Gov. Stewart. Some of them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do the men seem to be fairly well eared for? 

Oov. Stewart. I think so : I think so. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the Sunday work apply In the camps, do you 
know ? 

Oov. Stewart. I am not sure about that. I would say that there Is no rule; 
that that probably would tw a matter of local arrangement. It may In some 
places, and others not. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Is there any power on the part of the State ns to in¬ 
spection—any department—that might. If they had a sulTicieat appropriation or 
inclination, that they might go In there and make Inspections? 

Oov. Stewart. Well, along what lines would you mean? 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, ns to sanitation of their camps? 

Oov. Stewart. Oh. yes. Yes; indeed. Our health laws are considered to be 
very good. Indeed. At the national associations the secretary of our State board 
of health told me that our laws were considered by that association to be about 
as perfect ns any In existence, and our State board of health, under the direc¬ 
tion—has under Its direction a secretary and other officials, who make careful 
investigations of all those matters. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has the State the flower to make investigations as to 
sanitary conditions In the udnes at any time they desire? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes, sir; we have mine Inspectors. 

Comrolsslonpr Lennon. Yes. 

Oov. Stewart. We Inspect the mines at all times, and coal-mine Inspectors 
who Inspect the coal mines. And. In addition to that, the health department 
can be called In on anything that affects the health of the employees. 
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C!o 0 imls 8 loiier Lsnnon. Do you know—has there been any complaint, any 
consklorable complaint, as to the Inefficiency of these departments? 

Gov. Stkwabt. No, sir; I don’t think so.- I haven't heard It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. Has there ever been any considerable land 
grants from the Government of the United States to corporations In this State, 
either railroad or mining corporations? 

Gov. Stewakt. There was a tremendous grant to the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
way Co. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did that grant In giving laud to this corporation, did 
It cover considerable agricultural land? 

Gov. Stewabt. Oh, yes. Indeed; a vast amount of It. 

Oouimlssloner Lennon. In whose name do the titles now rest. In the main? 
I don’t mean- 

Gov. Stewabt. Most of that land has been sold by the railroad companies 
from time to time to Individual settlers, landowners, and the balance of It, I 
think, now rests with the Northern I’aciflc Railway Co. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have there ever been any grants to mining corpora¬ 
tions? 

Gov. Stewabt. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well. In this land grant to the Northern Pacific Rail¬ 
way Co., were there any reservations ns to miiieral rights? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has that been the cause of litigation to any extent In 
this State? 

Gov. Stewabt. To some extent. There have been some decisions on that. 
They reserved coal and Iron, as I recall It, or everything but coal and Iron, 
and the railroads when they sold reserved everything. And we had a suit last 
summer in which the supreme court held that the reservations—or reserves, 
rather, the reserve<i ininernls—were taxable separate and apart from the land. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you remember of the case that was decided that— 
will you have some one—I have a personal rea.son for wanting to study the 
mutter—would you have the case, the number of the case, and the book In which 
It can be found given to the commission? 

Gov. Stewabt. Certainly; be glad to do so. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Yes. 

(See Stewart Exhibit No. 1.) 

Gov. Stewabt. I will say that that Is a matter that I had under consideration 
quite a while. When I was practicing law the matter came up, and I formed 
the opinion that these reservations, or, rather, reserved minerals, were taxable; 
and after I was elected governor and Mr. Kelly, the present attorney general, 
was elected attorney general, we dl.scussed the matter, and he entertalneil the 
same view. And we advlsetl the asses.sors to ns.sesa tho.se reservations. They did 
so, and a suit was brought to strike the assessment of these reserved minerals 
from the tax rolls In Park County last summer. And that was decided by Judge 
Stark, of the district court In Park (kiunty, and appealed to the supreme court 
and affirmed, both courts holding that they were proi)erty separate and distinct 
from the surface and subject to taxation. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all, Mr, Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any law. Governor, In this State regard¬ 
ing the boycott and the blacklist? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the substance of It? 

Gov. Stewabt. Well, I would not attempt to give you the substance of It, 
because I haven’t looked it op recently, and I would prefer to reserve—give you 
the citations of the law later and let you Incorporate It In that way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has there been any attempt on the part of 
employers in this State to secure Injunctions or damages or prosecutions of 
organized labor, of unions? 

Gov. Stewabt. No ; I don’t think there has been any attempt to prosecute the 
unions along those lines. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How do you account for this favorable attitude 
of organized labor and their representatives In the legislature toward cor¬ 
porations, toward employers? I take It from the answer that you gave a moment 
ago that you refer simply to the attitude in private relations between the Indi¬ 
vidual and the employer. Is the same attitude shown In the dealing with labor 
legislation In this State? 

Gov. Stewabt. You mean the same liberality shown? 
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Acting Chairman Commons. By the workingmen, by the employees, toward 
the employer; tliat is, put it in another way, wlien it comes to a matter of 
labor legislation. Is it conducted simply by a lobby, two lobbies coming before the 
committee, one representing labor Interests and the other the employing in¬ 
terests, regarding, we will say, mine inspection or hours of labor, and then 
leaving it to the committee to decide? t)r is there an attempt prior to that for 
the employers and employees to get together and agree upon practicable meas¬ 
ures that will satisfy both, and thus come before tlie legislature united on some 
of these labor measures? 

Gov. Stbwakt. Well, I assume that botli methods have been used. For in¬ 
stance, wlicn the eight-hour law was passed it was sort of concetled before the 
legislature convened that It would be enacted, by reason of the fact that the dif¬ 
ferent parties had declared In favor of It and put it in their platforms. Usually 
mo.st of the laws embodying reforms have t)een brought about in that way. 
There has been an agitation which has resulted In their being made Issues, 
and the different political parties Indorsing the theories and pledging themselves 
to enact a suitable law. And then, of cour.se, when the legislature convenes the 
method that you mention has been in vogue, and they have committee hearings, 
and lobbies appear for all sides. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, coming down more specifically, take such 
a thing us the mine-inspection laws In this State. I am not fatidllar with what 
they are. In the drafting of those laws were the employers, the mine operators, 
consulted ? 

tiov. Stewakt. I think so. I think all elements were consulted. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They were all consulted so that the law was not 
only effective but practical; it not only reached the ob,te<*t which the labor people 
wnnteil, but was practicable in the sense that it fitted lu with tlie business 
arrangements? 

tiov. Stewart. I think so. I would not say that that law nor any other 
law is entirely satisfactory to botli elements. It Is. I think, undlsputerl that if 
the employers hud their way about It absolutely that It would be modified; 
and It the employees had their way It would be modified In the other direction, 
and it Is probably the result of a compromise. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There Is no provision In the labor-legislation 
law and Inspection law for the Inspector to modify the law to fit the actual 
conditions? 

Gov. Stewart. Oh, no; he can’t modify the law. He must administer the 
law as he finds it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There is no power tor 1dm to Issue orders in the 
way of adjusting the law in special cases? 

Gov. Stewart. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or particular instances? 

Gov. Stewart. I don’t think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is all up to the discretion of the Inspector 
in the field? 

Gov. Stewart. Tes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. As to whether the law actually applies or not? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes; but, of course, he has not the fitinl say. The court must 
enforce the law, although the Inspector shouhl be derelict in his duty and refuse 
to report an ai)use of the law—any individual could make a complaint and 
bring about a prosecution which would subject the offender to the penalties 
of the law. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you happen to know about the prosecutions 
that imve been entered by the mine-inspection department? 

Gov. Stewart. Oh, I think there have been a good many. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what is the verdict usually; how does it 
come out? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, I could not say as to that. I know a good many fines 
are Imposed from time to time. But, of course, there are complaints probably 
that are ungrounded, and In those cases no conviction would obtain. But I 
think that, taking it as a whole, the law is pretty well enforced. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any law in this State regarding work on 
Sunday in mines? 

Gov. Stewart. I don’t think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There has never been legislation on Sunday? 

Gov. STEWiMT. No, 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the matter been up in the legislature? 
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Oov. Stewast. I am not mire that it has. I believe that it may have been 
diacttssed, hot I don’t believe very serioualy. 

Ckimmissloner Lennon. Have you any Sunday law.s? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes! we have some; but, of course, we haven't the strict 
Sunday laws that they have in some States. Sunday is a nonjudlcinl day In 
this State—holiday. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any suggestions bearing on recom¬ 
mendations that you tliink this commission should make toward this general 
subject that lias been before you to-day with reference either to the State—tlie 
part that the State should take or the Fetleral Government sliouid take? 

Gov. Stewart. No ; I coul<l not say that I have. I will say this, that I am 
a strong believer in the arbitration of differences between capital and labor. 
And I believe a hoard such as your board, if clothed wltli authority, could effect 
a great reformation in the relations betwe*>n labor and capital if they were 
enabled to go in and hold hearings and hand down lindings tliat would be 
l)indlng on both sides. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would your idea be tliat that should lie a Fetleral 
board or State boarils? Wliich would you think would be more effective in a 
matter where we liave these large corporations operating througliout the coun¬ 
try—1 am not speaking of railroads now, bt'cause they do liitve tliat law for 
railroads, but for mining and manufacturing men particularly—ilo you think 
a Fetleral board of metllatlon and arbitration similar to that which Is In vogue 
in the matter of railways would be advisable or would you tlilnk that that 
ouglit to be left entirely to the States? 

(Jov. Stewart. Well, tliat Is a hard question to answer. Tliere are advantages 
on botli sides. The FeilernI board would be further removeil from local In¬ 
fluences and less likely to be swayeil by those local influences. On the other 
hand, a State board would have perhaps more intimate knowlwlge of tlie situa¬ 
tion, so tliat it would be a hard question to answer. On the whole, though, I 
think a Fisleral arbitration board would proliably be more effective. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When a disturlianco of this kind, a labor dis¬ 
turbance reaches a critical position and large niinilx'rs Involved, would the State 
likely IK* compelled to call for Federal troops instead of relying upon the 
State militia? 

Gov. Stewart. It might. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose such were the case In Montana, that five 
or ten thousand men were on strike; could the State militia cope with the 
situation? 

(lov. Stewart. Well, I could not say as to that. It would depend upon 
circumstances. I believe that the people of this State are loyal enough to 
respond to any call that would be made to maintain peace and quiet if they 
had time in which to organize and get In shape. However, in case of strike 
disorders I think they could be very much more easily quieted by the inter¬ 
vention of Federal troops. My idea is that the aiiiKuiranee of Federal troops 
prevents resistance in many cases and things quiet down, whereas as with lis’iil 
authorities, such as militia, very often the disturtiing elements desire to take 
a try at them and see if they can’t whip them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case Federal trwips come In, their only object 
Is to preserve the law and order? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, that would be the only object that either one could 
possibly have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, in that ca.se would a board, in your 
opinion, a board of mediation and arbitration, also under tlie authority of the 
President of the Unlteti States, with power to precede the troops and endeavor 
to conciliate—would not that follow from the ultimate fact that the President 
might be compelled to order in the troops in such a case? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes; I think that is true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would that, in your opinion, be a Justlflcatlon 
for a Federal board of this kind, a iiernianent hoard, to undertake such media¬ 
tion in matters which lie solely within a State? 

Gov. Stewart. I think so. I think it would be unfair to ask the Federal 
Government to' station troops in any State permanently. And the permanency 
would necessarily follow if there was no authorized medium through which a 
settlement of the existing dlfflcultles could obtain. For instance, if yon Just 
sent them in there to quell the disorder, they would quell the disorder, and 
when they were remov^, if the cause was not removed, the disorder would 
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recur. And It would seem to be futile to keep sending them back unless jrou 
could remove the cause. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How far would you go In giving power, legal 
power, compulsory power to such a board of mediation and conciliation? Or 
have you thought about that? 

Gov. Stewabi. Well, I haven't thought about that enough to be able to 
say, but It does seem that there ought to be some such a board; and I 
feel this way, that If there was a properly authorized board, that you would 
never neeil any troops, because I believe that the employers and the em¬ 
ployees in ordinary eases would be satistied with the results, and would 
abide by tliem, with tlie llndlngs of such an arbitration board. There is not 
any disposition or desire on the part of the ordinary citizen of this country 
to indulge in any dl.sorders at all. I think that the disorders that have ob¬ 
tained in this State have been due perhaps to outside influences, although 
there are grave dllterences between tlie men. The ordinary miner In this camp, 
the man who has lived lu‘re and workerl liere, he may have his grievance, but he 
la perfectly willing to settle It in an ordinary and legal way and abide by the 
result. Our laiople are good losers, and, while they will fight hard for what 
tliey want, if they don’t get It they don’t take up arms. I think that those 
wlio resort to that kind of tactics are outsiilcr.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, tlien, you think that such a board. If neces¬ 
sary to l)e constituted, such a board should be in a position to act promptly. 
In the very Initiation, prior to any disturbance? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes; I think there would not be the disturbance, because if 
they knew they had a court, a fair and lmi)artlnl court, with full authority, 
they would resort to that rather than to the disturbance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Supposing tlmt such a Federal board were 
created, would you consider that it should have power to enter a State on its 
own Inlllatlve, In a purely local mutter, or would it liave to wait upon the re¬ 
quest of the governor, as Is the case In the bringing in of the troops? 

Gov. Stewabt. Well, tliey ought to have authority to take up all labor 
disputes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Regardless of whether the governor makes re¬ 
quest or not? 

Gov. Stewabt. I should think so. It a Feilcral board Is to be estubllsheil ? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would yon give that board the power of taking 
testimony under oath? 

Gov. Stewabt. Oh. yea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the bringing In of books, that would be 
essential? 

Gov. Stewabt. I think absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And with reference to preventing strikes and 
lockouts pending investigations, like the Canadian system, what would be your 
Idea of adopting the Canadian system? 

Gov. Stewabt. I am not familiar enough with the Canadian system to speak, 
but I think there ought to be some such provision as that, so that industries 
could be contlmieil pending the settlement of differences. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You liaven’t considered that phase wholly? 

Gov. Stewabt. No: I haven’t considered It. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. You would want a little more evidence on both 
sides to form an opinion? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yea. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have any questions, gentlemen? ’ 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Just one question that has come out of this: Gov¬ 
ernor, you Just stated your belief In arbitration? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. The moment that arbitration becomes compulsory 
hasn’t It ceased to be arbitration and become a labor court? 

Gov. Stewabt. Well, that la the trouble. That is the only trouble about It. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The very essence of arbitration Is voluntary action 
on the part of the two who have disagreed? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes; that is true. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Is all. 

Gov. Stewabt. But. of course, until we can get some perfect system we will 
find any system with Its faults. 

CommisslodCr Gabbetson. Oh, yes. Have you been familiar with the work¬ 
ings of the Canadian act? 
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Oov. Stewast. I am not mire that it has. I believe that it may have been 
diacttssed, hot I don’t believe very serioualy. 

Ckimmissloner Lennon. Have you any Sunday law.s? 

Gov. Stewabt. Yes! we have some; but, of course, we haven't the strict 
Sunday laws that they have in some States. Sunday is a nonjudlcinl day In 
this State—holiday. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any suggestions bearing on recom¬ 
mendations that you tliink this commission should make toward this general 
subject that lias been before you to-day with reference either to the State—tlie 
part that the State should take or the Fetleral Government sliouid take? 

Gov. Stewart. No ; I coul<l not say that I have. I will say this, that I am 
a strong believer in the arbitration of differences between capital and labor. 
And I believe a hoard such as your board, if clothed wltli authority, could effect 
a great reformation in the relations betwe*>n labor and capital if they were 
enabled to go in and hold hearings and hand down lindings tliat would be 
l)indlng on both sides. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would your idea be tliat that should lie a Fetleral 
board or State boarils? Wliich would you think would be more effective in a 
matter where we liave these large corporations operating througliout the coun¬ 
try—1 am not speaking of railroads now, bt'cause they do liitve tliat law for 
railroads, but for mining and manufacturing men particularly—ilo you think 
a Fetleral board of metllatlon and arbitration similar to that which Is In vogue 
in the matter of railways would be advisable or would you tlilnk that that 
ouglit to be left entirely to the States? 

(Jov. Stewart. Well, tliat Is a hard question to answer. Tliere are advantages 
on botli sides. The FeilernI board would be further removeil from local In¬ 
fluences and less likely to be swayeil by those local influences. On the other 
hand, a State board would have perhaps more intimate knowlwlge of tlie situa¬ 
tion, so tliat it would be a hard question to answer. On the whole, though, I 
think a Fisleral arbitration board would proliably be more effective. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When a disturlianco of this kind, a labor dis¬ 
turbance reaches a critical position and large niinilx'rs Involved, would the State 
likely IK* compelled to call for Federal troops instead of relying upon the 
State militia? 

Gov. Stewart. It might. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Suppose such were the case In Montana, that five 
or ten thousand men were on strike; could the State militia cope with the 
situation? 

(lov. Stewart. Well, I could not say as to that. It would depend upon 
circumstances. I believe that the people of this State are loyal enough to 
respond to any call that would be made to maintain peace and quiet if they 
had time in which to organize and get In shape. However, in case of strike 
disorders I think they could be very much more easily quieted by the inter¬ 
vention of Federal troops. My idea is that the aiiiKuiranee of Federal troops 
prevents resistance in many cases and things quiet down, whereas as with lis’iil 
authorities, such as militia, very often the disturtiing elements desire to take 
a try at them and see if they can’t whip them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In case Federal trwips come In, their only object 
Is to preserve the law and order? 

Gov. Stewart. Well, that would be the only object that either one could 
possibly have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, in that ca.se would a board, in your 
opinion, a board of mediation and arbitration, also under tlie authority of the 
President of the Unlteti States, with power to precede the troops and endeavor 
to conciliate—would not that follow from the ultimate fact that the President 
might be compelled to order in the troops in such a case? 

Gov. Stewart. Yes; I think that is true. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would that, in your opinion, be a Justlflcatlon 
for a Federal board of this kind, a iiernianent hoard, to undertake such media¬ 
tion in matters which lie solely within a State? 

Gov. Stewart. I think so. I think it would be unfair to ask the Federal 
Government to' station troops in any State permanently. And the permanency 
would necessarily follow if there was no authorized medium through which a 
settlement of the existing dlfflcultles could obtain. For instance, if yon Just 
sent them in there to quell the disorder, they would quell the disorder, and 
when they were remov^, if the cause was not removed, the disorder would 
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Acting Chairman Commons. How long slncc*%>u have been employed In the 
mlne.s? 

Mr. Sui-t.iVAN. A year ago Inst .Tune since I- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wore you (llschnrged at that time? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; I left my work voluntarily to accept this position for the 
city. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. Is this an appointive position? 

Mr. Sullivan. This Is an appointive position. 

Acting Chairman Com.m«ns. How long have you been a member of the union, 
or you are a member and have been, have you? 

Mr. Sui.LivAN. I have bwn a member up to some time after I accepted this 
job, and then I discontinued paying dues to the Itutte Miners’ ITnlon. I 
haven’t been connected with any union since. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not been connected with any union? 

Mr. Sullivan. Not any since. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What positions have you held In the miners’ 
union? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was president of the Butte Miners’ ITnlon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what time? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was elected in December, 1910, and again in June, 1011. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are elections held every six months? 

Mr. Sui.LTVAN. They were at that time. Later on they amended their by¬ 
laws and constitution to have elections annually Instead of semiannually. 

, Acting Cbalrman Commons. What at that time was the voting membership 
of the miners’ union? 

Mr. Sui.i.ivAN. Those eligible to vote, you mean? 

Acting Clialrman Com.mon.s. Yes; eligible to vote. 

Mr. Sullivan. Why, In the neighborhood of 6,000. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At tlint time were the number—what was the 
number eligible to membership? Those were ducs-paylng members, I take It, 
6,000 dues-paylng members? 

Mr. SuLi.iVAN. Yes; tliere were probably 6.i500, and some of those men were 
a few months behind and they are not eligible to vole. You had to be in good 
standing In the union in order to vote. Tliat meant that your dues would 
have to he paid up within 60 days of the day you votiHl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; and apparently there were 9,000 men em¬ 
ployed In the mines hen-. Would that number be eligible to membership? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes; all the men In the mines and men w’orklng around the 
sawmills and mills or at the surface work that were not connected with any 
particular trade or craft. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Weil, then, apparently there were some 3,000 
eligible who had not paid up their dues? 

Mr. Sullivan. At that time there was what Is called the smelterman’s union. 
Now, they had JurLsdlctlon over all work on the surfaci^ and around the surface 
and in the ilifferent mills here, carpimter shops, and so forth, those that were 
doing the work. I,nter on the smeltermen’s charter was revoked, and they were 
taken over by Butte Miners’ Union No. 1. Then they came under the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of Bulte Miners’ Union No. 1 from that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That was after your election? 

Mr. SUH.IVAN. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was this consolidation? 

Mr. Sullivan. That was In the winter of 1912. jt. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Were you president? 

Mr. Sui.i.ivAN. No, sir; not at that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. During what period, what dates, were you 
president? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was president from the 1st of .lamiary, 1911, to the 6th of 
August, I think, 1911. 1 serveil one month of the seexmd term as president. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When you resigned to take this? 

Mr. Sullivan. No ; I was elected on the executive board of the Western Fed¬ 
eration of Miners at the convention that was held here at Butte af that tiipe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You resigned to take that? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was elected on that, to that position, and consequently I 
left the other position ns president of the miners’ union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you describe the system that Is known as 
the rustlln^»card system? 
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Mr. SoiLivAN. I don’t know very mucli abont It. I have never made appli¬ 
cation for a nistllng card—only what I hear other fellows tell about It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has It been a matter which was discussed In 
the union? 

Mr. SnixivAN. Yes; it was taken up In the Butte Miners Union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you heard the discussion? 

Mr. Sui.i.TVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Bid you take part In it? 

Mr. RurxivAN. Yes, I did. , ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you feel you are lnforme<l abont It? 

Mr. Stti.uvan. Yes; of course, I don’t know how the workings in the olllce 
are up there, or how you make application, or anything of that kind, because 
I have never made application to any of the men for any Job. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What date was that system adoptwl? 

Mr. Sn.i.TVAN. It was In the fall of 1912, some time arounii th<>re. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Is there any one of lliese witnesses who knows 
more nlamt this than you do? 

Mr. SiTT.i.ivAN. Well, I guess some of them th.'it made application for work; 

I don’t know whether any are going to be called liere or not. , 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Yon have noticed the names on the prlnte<l list? 

Mr. Stx.T.TVAN. I don’t know as any of these fellows has made application for 
a rustling card. , . , 

Acting Chairman CoirMONS. You may explain tlic system as you nnderstanil,,. 
it, the be.st yon can. , , , ^ . 

Mr. Sut.r.TVAN. Well, that rustling card was adopted here by the company and 
put Into execution; and we I)rought it up In the miners’ union and wanted to 
know at tliat time if the union was going to take any action to find out about * 
this card, or what was going to be done. Tlie result of It was there was a com¬ 
mittee appointed to Invcstlg.-ite. Tliey did investigate, and lliey held a meeting 
at the auditorium on West Broadway, to report back. Tliat is where they 
reported back to the memberslilp—this committee, that was nppolntisl to In¬ 
vestigate. The meeting was called down tlicre and a majority of the commit¬ 
tee rei)oricd, and tliere was a minority report, 'riic majority report was read 
and the nian at the head of the minority report got up to read his report, and 
he wanted to make some statement Itefore he read his report, and he startetl 
In to make his statement to tlie memttership there, anil before he got through 
his statement, before he had really started to make his report on the nistllng 
card system here, the llglits were turned out and the meeting broke up there 
and a'inrge part of the membership left, prohaldy one-third. So they flnally 
got the lights back on and tlie mcmliers that were left there held a meeting, 
and this man reported on tlie rustling card system. Now, I don’t remember 
what the report was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the majority report? 

Mr. Rttm.tvan. I don’t hanlly remember what the majority report was. They 
reported about the card being in vogue here, that tliey did not think they 
could do anything. I think that was about what the substance of the report 
was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The majority report was favorable to the card? 

Mr. Sullivan. The rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The minority reimrt was opposed to It? 

Mr. Sullivan. Opposeil to the rustling card. 

Actfhg Chairman Commons. Your explanation la that the minority was not 
allowed to make a report? 

Mr. SuLLWAN. Did not make the report with the regular officers at their 
positions in the union. . , . „ . , 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was other action taken by the union on that 
sy.stem ? 

Sir. Sui.LrvAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was It? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. The next Tuesday night, two weeks from that night, 
th(L members that were opposed to the card seemed to go to the hall In large 
numbers. They got the motion through that they take a referendum vote on 
whether they were In favor of this card or not. And the referendum was held. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Explain your method of holding a refewndum 

Mr SULUVAB. Well, the referendum vote means that every roan In good 
standing In the Butte Miners’ Union can, on presenting his card to the clerks 
and judges, cast his vote either way he wants to. ^ 
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Actli^Chalrmnn Commons. Must that l)o dorte at certain hours? 

Mr. S^LivAN. Yes; bc'twecn f) o’clock In the morning and 11 o*clw;k in the 
evening. Tlie polls are open all that time, between 9 o’clock in the morning- 

Acting Chnlrinim Commons. About 14 hoiavs? 

Mr. Siu.i.ivAN. Yes. 

Acting (’balrmun (’ommons. Are available for voting? 

Mr. Sri.i.iv.vN. Yc.s. 

Acting (’luiirnian Commons. Dot's that make it iwssible for every roan that Is 
eligible t<» vole? 

Mr. Si'ij.iVAN. Well, I don't tbliik that uialer a (pn stlon of that kind whero it 
was voting yes or no —I do think they could vote the whole, entire merafWrship 
In that time. If the vote was to pass on diflereiit candidates it would require 
more tiiru*. 

Acting Chairman Commons. TIh'.v voted on this question yes or no; that is, to 
approve or dlsnpi)rove this system? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman <’ommons. What was done at the referendum on this? 

Mr. Sullivan. There were something like 4.<K)0 votes cast; the majority were 
opposed to the card. 

Ac ting Chairman Commons, What was tlie vote? 

Mr. Sm.LivAN. I don’t remember the exact figures, hut the majority won out 
by 250 or That Is about the majority that they had. 

Acting Ciialnnan Commons. Against the card? 
v Mr. Stu-livan. Yes; against th(‘ <’ard. And F miLdit state that this ballot 
that was pre.sente«l by the o(lic<*rs at that time confused a great many of the 
members. In (►rder to vote against fids luTe rustling-card system you had to 
vote yes, Instead of. as under onllnary circumstances, if you MsinttMl to vote 
^ against a proposition you voted no. The reading r>f tlii' ballot was such if 
you wapted to vote against the card you had to vote yes, and a great many 
of the members thouglit that was the rea.soii that rustling <'ards g<»t such a 
vote that it did. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, you think the majority against it 
would have b(H‘n larger? 

Mr. Stm.i.tvan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Rut you say that the majority against it was 
nlmut 200? 

Mr. Sullivan. Retw(*en 2.50 and 300. T think. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Out of 4,(X)0 votes? 

Mr. SiTLi.iVAN. Out of 4.0(M) votes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ami there wore about how many eligible to vote? 

Mr. Sullivan. I don't know how many were In good standing at that time; 
I would venture to say iM'tween live ami six fhoimand. 

Acting Chairman (^ommons. You have heard the rustling-card system de- 
fiOrihed hero at the hearing, have you? 

Mr. Sullivan. Partially; y^'s. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What you have heard of It is practically sub¬ 
stantially correct, Is It? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There Is another matter that was brought up 
here, the^ discharge of certain Socialists. Was a referendum held on that 
sub.h'Ct? 

Mr. Sullivan. On the dl.s<'harge; yes. sir. * 

.*46Acting Chairman Commons. What was the record of that? Were you an 
ofhw at that time? 

Mr. SULLTVAN. I was a member of the executive hoard of the Western Fe<1- 
eratlon of Miners, and linppened to he here at that time that the men were 
dismargeil. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the result of the referendum? 

Mr. Sullivan. Eleven hundre<l and twenty-six to forty-four hundred and some 
odd; I don’t know just what It was exactly. The majority were In favor of 
seeing the men discharged; hut that wasn’t the way it was put to them; it whs 
put on the strike question. 

Acting Chairman 0-ommons. I am s;ieaklng of what was the referendum on— 
the question of the discharge of the Soclallst.s? How was that question put? 

Mr. Sullivan. There was no referendum taken on the discharge of the 
Socialists. ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. What vi'^as the question? 
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Mr. SoiLivAN. I don’t know very mucli abont It. I have never made appli¬ 
cation for a nistllng card—only what I hear other fellows tell about It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has It been a matter which was discussed In 
the union? 

Mr. SnixivAN. Yes; it was taken up In the Butte Miners Union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you heard the discussion? 

Mr. Sui.i.TVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Bid you take part In it? 

Mr. RurxivAN. Yes, I did. , ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you feel you are lnforme<l abont It? 

Mr. Stti.uvan. Yes; of course, I don’t know how the workings in the olllce 
are up there, or how you make application, or anything of that kind, because 
I have never made application to any of the men for any Job. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What date was that system adoptwl? 

Mr. Sn.i.TVAN. It was In the fall of 1912, some time arounii th<>re. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Is there any one of lliese witnesses who knows 
more nlamt this than you do? 

Mr. SiTT.i.ivAN. Well, I guess some of them th.'it made application for work; 

I don’t know whether any are going to be called liere or not. , 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Yon have noticed the names on the prlnte<l list? 

Mr. Stx.T.TVAN. I don’t know as any of these fellows has made application for 
a rustling card. , . , 

Acting Chairman CoirMONS. You may explain tlic system as you nnderstanil,,. 
it, the be.st yon can. , , , ^ . 

Mr. Sut.r.TVAN. Well, that rustling card was adopted here by the company and 
put Into execution; and we I)rought it up In the miners’ union and wanted to 
know at tliat time if the union was going to take any action to find out about * 
this card, or what was going to be done. Tlie result of It was there was a com¬ 
mittee appointed to Invcstlg.-ite. Tliey did investigate, and lliey held a meeting 
at the auditorium on West Broadway, to report back. Tliat is where they 
reported back to the memberslilp—this committee, that was nppolntisl to In¬ 
vestigate. The meeting was called down tlicre and a majority of the commit¬ 
tee rei)oricd, and tliere was a minority report, 'riic majority report was read 
and the nian at the head of the minority report got up to read his report, and 
he wanted to make some statement Itefore he read his report, and he startetl 
In to make his statement to tlie memttership there, anil before he got through 
his statement, before he had really started to make his report on the nistllng 
card system here, the llglits were turned out and the meeting broke up there 
and a'inrge part of the membership left, prohaldy one-third. So they flnally 
got the lights back on and tlie mcmliers that were left there held a meeting, 
and this man reported on tlie rustling card system. Now, I don’t remember 
what the report was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the majority report? 

Mr. Rttm.tvan. I don’t hanlly remember what the majority report was. They 
reported about the card being in vogue here, that tliey did not think they 
could do anything. I think that was about what the substance of the report 
was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The majority report was favorable to the card? 

Mr. Sullivan. The rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The minority reimrt was opposed to It? 

Mr. Sullivan. Opposeil to the rustling card. 

Actfhg Chairman Commons. Your explanation la that the minority was not 
allowed to make a report? 

Mr. SuLLWAN. Did not make the report with the regular officers at their 
positions in the union. . , . „ . , 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was other action taken by the union on that 
sy.stem ? 

Sir. Sui.LrvAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was It? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. The next Tuesday night, two weeks from that night, 
th(L members that were opposed to the card seemed to go to the hall In large 
numbers. They got the motion through that they take a referendum vote on 
whether they were In favor of this card or not. And the referendum was held. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Explain your method of holding a refewndum 

Mr SULUVAB. Well, the referendum vote means that every roan In good 
standing In the Butte Miners’ Union can, on presenting his card to the clerks 
and judges, cast his vote either way he wants to. ^ 
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Actlns (yhairraan Commons. What was tlie total vote at that time? 

Mr. Sullivan. The total vote? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You gave the vote at the time ns 1,120. 

Mr. Sullivan. One thousand one hundred and twenty-six In favor of rein¬ 
stating those men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. One thousand one hundred and twenty-six In 
favor of reinstating those men? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; and the other 4,400, I forget Just exactly, something 
over 4,4(K). 

Coinmissioner Oarretson. Against? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 
t Acting C'hnlrman Commons. Against what? 

Mr. Sullivan. Against reinstating them or against ceasing work to have them 
reinstated. 

Acting Chairman Commons. AVas the vote on the question of whether they 
should strike at that time? 

Mr. Sullivan. That Is the way the thing was put on the ballot: Are you In 
favor of going on strike for the reinstatement of our discharged brothers or dls- 
criminaleil brothers, or something of that kind? 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the vote was 4,400 to 1,126 against striking 
on account of these discharged Socialists? 

Mr. Sullivan. A’es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wouhl you consider that a fair representation 
of the feeling of the rank and file of the membership as dlstlnguishixl from this 
coramlltee of 25? 

Mr. Sullivan. I don’t quite understand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would that vote of 4,400 to 1,120 be a fair Judg¬ 
ment of the feeling of the rank and fde on that question ns distinguished from 
any Inlluence that the leaders or officers of the union might have? 

Mr. Sni.i.iVAN. I think that was a fair—that was their opinion, they voted 
that way. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They were not In favor of standing out to have 
these men reinstated? 

Mr. Sullivan. That Is the way they voted. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The comimny Is said to have reinstated some of 
these men. Was that done before or after this vote? 

Mr. Sullivan. It was done after, I think. I don't thlidi there was anybody 
reinstate!! before that vote. And rumor had It on the street there were to be 
several hundred more discharged. 

I believe that the union, or the oftlcors of the union, would not have taken any 
action only beenu.se those rumors were so current on the street that they were 
going to clean out a certain political party here, right out of the city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It would seem on the face of It that four-fifths 
of the voters would stand by the company In cleaning out the Socialists? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, that la the way they voted. They were voting against 
a strike, apparently. 

Acting Chidrman Commons. What date was this election? 

Mr. Sullivan. It was In-—I should Judge It was on the 22d or 23d of March, 
around there—between that and the latter part of March, 1912. 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. What other referenilum votes has the union 
conducted? Did It conduct any on the adoption of these contracts that were 
niUmtiHl here? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; It took a referendum, I think, on both of those con¬ 
tracts. I wasn’t here at the last time the contract was made; but I was here 
at the time the first contract tvas made. 

Actjng Chairman Commons. In 1907? 

Mr. Sullivan. In 1907. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember what the referendum vote 
was? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir ; I don’t remember. I could not say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you remember which way the vote went? 

Mr. StmLivAN. Well, It took two referendums the first time. I am not quite 
clear on It now; I have forgotten; but the first referendum was for $4 straight. 
The miners’ union amendeil their constitution now. If I remember right, mak¬ 
ing the mln^jjium wage ?4, and the first referendum they took was—they 
adopted the amendment to the constitution making the mlnlmiim wage $4, 
then they had some dickering with the company through committees, the slid- 
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Mr. SoiLivAN. I don’t know very mucli abont It. I have never made appli¬ 
cation for a nistllng card—only what I hear other fellows tell about It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has It been a matter which was discussed In 
the union? 

Mr. SnixivAN. Yes; it was taken up In the Butte Miners Union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you heard the discussion? 

Mr. Sui.i.TVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Bid you take part In it? 

Mr. RurxivAN. Yes, I did. , ^ 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that you feel you are lnforme<l abont It? 

Mr. Stti.uvan. Yes; of course, I don’t know how the workings in the olllce 
are up there, or how you make application, or anything of that kind, because 
I have never made application to any of the men for any Job. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What date was that system adoptwl? 

Mr. Sn.i.TVAN. It was In the fall of 1912, some time arounii th<>re. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Is there any one of lliese witnesses who knows 
more nlamt this than you do? 

Mr. SiTT.i.ivAN. Well, I guess some of them th.'it made application for work; 

I don’t know whether any are going to be called liere or not. , 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Yon have noticed the names on the prlnte<l list? 

Mr. Stx.T.TVAN. I don’t know as any of these fellows has made application for 
a rustling card. , . , 

Acting Chairman CoirMONS. You may explain tlic system as you nnderstanil,,. 
it, the be.st yon can. , , , ^ . 

Mr. Sut.r.TVAN. Well, that rustling card was adopted here by the company and 
put Into execution; and we I)rought it up In the miners’ union and wanted to 
know at tliat time if the union was going to take any action to find out about * 
this card, or what was going to be done. Tlie result of It was there was a com¬ 
mittee appointed to Invcstlg.-ite. Tliey did investigate, and lliey held a meeting 
at the auditorium on West Broadway, to report back. Tliat is where they 
reported back to the memberslilp—this committee, that was nppolntisl to In¬ 
vestigate. The meeting was called down tlicre and a majority of the commit¬ 
tee rei)oricd, and tliere was a minority report, 'riic majority report was read 
and the nian at the head of the minority report got up to read his report, and 
he wanted to make some statement Itefore he read his report, and he startetl 
In to make his statement to tlie memttership there, anil before he got through 
his statement, before he had really started to make his report on the nistllng 
card system here, the llglits were turned out and the meeting broke up there 
and a'inrge part of the membership left, prohaldy one-third. So they flnally 
got the lights back on and tlie mcmliers that were left there held a meeting, 
and this man reported on tlie rustling card system. Now, I don’t remember 
what the report was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the majority report? 

Mr. Rttm.tvan. I don’t hanlly remember what the majority report was. They 
reported about the card being in vogue here, that tliey did not think they 
could do anything. I think that was about what the substance of the report 
was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The majority report was favorable to the card? 

Mr. Sullivan. The rustling card. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The minority reimrt was opposed to It? 

Mr. Sullivan. Opposeil to the rustling card. 

Actfhg Chairman Commons. Your explanation la that the minority was not 
allowed to make a report? 

Mr. SuLLWAN. Did not make the report with the regular officers at their 
positions in the union. . , . „ . , 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was other action taken by the union on that 
sy.stem ? 

Sir. Sui.LrvAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was It? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. The next Tuesday night, two weeks from that night, 
th(L members that were opposed to the card seemed to go to the hall In large 
numbers. They got the motion through that they take a referendum vote on 
whether they were In favor of this card or not. And the referendum was held. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Explain your method of holding a refewndum 

Mr SULUVAB. Well, the referendum vote means that every roan In good 
standing In the Butte Miners’ Union can, on presenting his card to the clerks 
and judges, cast his vote either way he wants to. ^ 
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Me, Sullivan. I don't know os thovo wits tiuy issuo at tiiat tlino. I don’t 
think there uas uny issue, simply two opposing parties at that time. 

Acting Chairman Coumons. On what ground did you make the campaigji; 
was it mereiy personai grounds? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; not fliat I Icnoir of. It was this man Who testitiod 
yesterdu.v, Mr. Murjiliy, tJiiit opposed me tlie first time I ran for president or 
the miners’ union, and I w.as eloclcd at that time. I had no personai feeling 
against Mr. Murpliy otlier tlian I liad tlie same right to contest for the oflice 
that he did. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you oppose the policies of the union ns 
conducted then? 

Mr. SuLi.ivAN. Yes, sir; we opposed the policies of the union to a certain 
extent. Most of the follows, I guess, that voted for me were not in favor of 
the policies of the union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For example, what policies? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, take, for Instance, some of the policies that were carried 
out later In allowing the rustling card system to be put In vogue in a place like 
this, where there was no occasion for It. That we should not stand Idly by and 
allow a thing like that to go through and didn’t even consult the membership. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Did you make that an issue? 

Sir. Sullivan. No, sir; that was before the rustling card system was put In 
vogue. 

Acting Ohalrman Commons. The rustling card system was put lu later? 

Mr. SuLi.iVAN. Yea, sir. 

Acting Clmlrmnn Commons. What were the other issues at that time? 

Mr. SuL.LivAN. The pollcie.s, you mean? 

Acting Chairman Commons. When were the Soclalhsls disebarged? 

Mr. Sullivan. The SoeialLsts were discharged in March, 1012. 

Acting Chairman Commons. After your time? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; that was after I was elected president; that was 
■while I was a member of the executive boaril. T doii'i think there was any 
clear-cut Issue at the time I was elected president. It was ,slm|>ly a feeling 
that those fellows Mere company men and that they dhlu’t really represent 
the membership. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. In what sense wa.s there a feeling that they were 
company men; they had made this contract? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Which bad been voted upon by the miners? 

Mr. Sullivan. Not those parllcular men, but it was their followers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They had made this contract? 

Mr. Sui.T.iVAN. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the membership had supixirted it ap¬ 
parently? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, that was not one of the Issues? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; and prior to this time, I might say back along sev¬ 
eral years, the company ■M'ere in the habit of giving leases to the ofBcers of the 
miners’ union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, a lease-some people cull it tribute. They would gWe 
them a little ledge of first-class ore in one of the mines to go In and take out— 
first-class ore or pretty good ore. They ship It to the smelter and get their 
money for It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean they would allow them to go in, not 
working on a wage scale at all? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes; a tease Is something 3ust the same as a contract you take 
from somebody. Yon go In and make what you can. Say, for Instance, I lease 
a little property up here, and I would go down and everything I would get out 
of there was mine, except a certain commission I gave to the man that 1 leased 
the property from—a royalty. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was there very much of that? 

Mr. Sullivan. W’hy, yes, sir; there was a whole lot of It. 

The aldermen of the city got lenses, the ollicers of the union got leases all 
around down at Green Mountain mine, and at Wild Bill, and different places 
around the officers had leases. 

Acting CtKlrman Commons. During what period was the leasing? 
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Mr. SxnxivAW. I cowUl not give the but It was wbou Mr. Soallon was 

manager of the Amalgamated mines here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It was prior ti» the time tlmt you were electeil? 

Mr. Sullivan. It was before my time. 

Ooimnissloner Lknnon. That nnist he 10 years ago or more? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. sir; I think It was. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Iteenuse he lias iKit l»een manager for 10 years, I am 
sure. Ilow long wu.s it. Mr. Kelley, since Mr. Scnllon was manager? 

Mr. Kklixy. It was 31 year.s hist February. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ditl tliat lease system continue after Mr. Scallon? 

Mr. Sullivan. I don’t tliink so. I don’t think it did. 

Acting Chairman Commo\.s. Tlien it hud not hceii In existence from 1005 d«».wn 
until the time that you were ehsted? 

Mr. SiLiivAN. No, sir; I don’t tliink so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That could not liave l»oen an issue In your 
eU*<*tlonV 

Mr. SiTLi.TV.NN. No, sir; tlie leasing pr<»i)osltion wasn't an issue, but those 
same fellows tliat were instrunimitu! and very active around the miners’ union 
at the time of tlie leasing were still actively supporting the men that were op- 
posi^i to the ticket I was running on. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. You think that that thing that liad Ikvu seven 
years ngo--seveii >ears pre\i<ius—do you think tlial had coioiiderahle to do wltli 
the finding in cdectlng you as opposed to thmii? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, I expin t It had .something to do on account of those 
fellows. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then wore there any otluT Issues? 

Mr. Sui.Liv\N. Any other Nsiios? 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Yes. 

Mr. Sulliv\n. I <loirt know' of any otlior Issues. Those fellows that W'ore on 
the other side at that time stnuned to do the liidillng of the company on different 
occasions. Say, for instance, the time the clerks w’orked for early clofllng here. 
They wantisl to close at G o'clock, and most of lh(‘ stores did close h<Te at 0 
o’ckK'k. with the exception of the llennessy Co., and they w'ouldn’t elose at G 
o’clock, .and the clerks’ union brought their grievances up to the miners* union, 
to get the Indorsement <*f the iiiimTs’ union on the staml tliey lm<l taken, the 
early closing stand. 

A<'t!iig (’hairman Commons, i^fr. CJnrretson, any questions? 

Mr. Sullivan. The minei'.s’ union at that time was pretty evenly divided on 
the matter, and the fact of the ninlter was tlmt after the thing w-'a.s tlirashed 
out they deciiUnl against the clerks, against the stand that tlie clerks’ union 
had taken, and stood with the company ston*—tin* Ih'nnessy store. 

Commissioner GAunETsoN. These leases—In giving of leases by companies like 
the mining companies, did they give them to many Individuals? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; not to many; they gave them to those men that they 
thought were influential In the organization. 

Commissioner Gabret.son. Are th(‘.v given to anybody—I mean according to 
common report—except for a piirrmse? 

Mr. Sullivan. Oh, I think they have a purpose; yes, sir. 

Commissioner OARUi-nsoN. Were they always profitable, these lenses? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think the most of them were; yes, sir; I am positive they 
were. 

Commissioner Gabretson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. lionnon, any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Had the Amalgamated ever licsiii connected with the 
company store here? 

Mr. SuTxivAN. The Amalgamated? 

Commissioner Lennon. Y'es. sir. 

Mr. SiTLLivAN. That is something I could not tell you. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was there a time when the people of Riitte considered 
the Hennessy store a company store? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; there was. 

Ckimmlssloner Lennon. That was before the Amalgamated? 

Mr. Sullivan. That was before the Amalgamated; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before the Amalgamated C^. was in existence here? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, was It In reality a company store? 
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Mr SinnvA^. I flon’t kmw; I couW DOt say; but I always thought it was, 
anTi tlnught so for a long time after the Amalgamated twk things over, f 
ti,ought it was U ,„mpan.Y store, still I don't know whether It was or not. 

(-Ditiitifssfonor (jauukthoiw WIj/iC yoar did this question of e&tly closing in 
the Horinessj' store come up? 

Mr. Sui.uvAN. That /.s a long way back; I couid not tell you*exactly what 
year. 

Coniiids5!/(»ner <?arbktson. About 1899? 

Mr. Snjj ivAN. It probably was 1899 or 1900; somewliore there. 

Commissioner 0’(>>nnki.l. Is this leasing system still in vogue? 

Mr. SvuAVAN. No, sir; I don’t know of any of it going on now—that is, the 
company giving leases. 

Coinmlssionor 0’(k)NNKix. How long ago was that discontinued? 

Mr. Sinx.iVAN. It was probably shortly after Mr. Scallon left here. 
fV>imnis.si(mer Gaurktson. Do you know whether such leases as tliat were 
made a matter of record? 

Mr. Sut.livan. On what book? 

Commissioner Cauiuotson. Are they recorded In any public place? 

Mr. Sullivan. I don’t think so; no, sir. I don’t think they are; I don’t 
know. 

OouunUsioncr O'Connkll. It was some 10 or 11 years ago since the leasing 
system was In vogue? 

Mr. Sur.uvAN. Yes, sir. 

Commi.ssloner 0’<k)NNii;LT.. WImt number of men do you imagine had leases? 

Mr. SuLiJVAN. Well, I coubl not tell you exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Do you know personally of men that had leases? 

Mr. SiTi.t.ivAN. Yes; oh, yes. 

Commissioner 0’Connkj.l. Were they olhcers of the organization? 

Mr. Sttllivan. Yos, sir. Kd Long, he was pr(*sldent. or past president, he 
had a lease; Dan Shay, he was a secretary of the miners’ union, he ha<l a lease; 
Jerry Hanley, secretary, he had a lease. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Had these lenses when they held these olhces? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; I think they had left the oiUees; got the leases after that. 
Commissioner 0’<’onnkt.l. Got the leases after they retired from office? 


Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Commissloiier 0’(^m^■Kr,T.. That wouldn’t indicate, then, they were seeking 
Influence with the officers after he had left the office, would it? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; It would not. A f<‘llow on the outside might think that 
they hmi probably done sometlilng that they were paid for after they left. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Paid for work done? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

C’ommlssioner O’Connell. That was purely imaginary? 

Mr. Sullivan. My Imagination, exactly. 

Comudssionor O’Connelt. You numtioned three. Are there any others, any 
large inimher, say fifty or a hundred? 

Mr. Sri.TAVAN. Oh, I could mention more. I might mention one more—I don’t 
kn<ov whetlu'r he was—he was at one time president of the miners’ union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were there any humble members of the union who 
had leases? 

Mr. SuT.i.TVAN. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who never held office, who just simply held mem¬ 
bership; they probably would not come to your attention. 

Mr, Sullivan. Well, there was two—I can’t call their names—I know one 
fellow, his first name Is Archie, but I can’t- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you ever have a lease? 

Mr. Sin.MVAN. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Ever offered one? 

Mr. Siu.LivAN. No. 


Oommissionor O’Connell. Every seek one? 

Mr. Sullivan. No. 

Commls.<»ioner O’Connet.t., Do you know anything about what the profits on 
these lenws were? 

Mr. SUT.LTVAN. No; I haven’t any Idea what the profit of those leases was. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Did the man who hart a lease—^for Instance, one of 
these officers f0\\ mentioned—would his mode of living and his walk In life, hla 
dress, or anything In his make-up or appearance indicate that he was living 
more profitably than he had before? 
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Mr. StnuyAN. Well, I expect so. A fellow can tell pretty nearly whether a 
man Is broke or has a little In reserve. I should judge that by their appearance, 
while they didn’t put on any extra fashions or anything of that kind, that they 
were very comfortably fixed. 

Commissioner 0 ’Connei.i» No Indication that they had grown rich very sud- 
Jenly, however? 

Mr. Sui.i.iv.as. This Sliay fellow, he bought a ranch down In Bitter H(H>t; he 
is on it still; he is a judge, justice of the p<>acc, here at the present time. 

(Commissioner 0'CoNNia.L. You are holding a city position now, as I under¬ 


stand? 

Mr. SuiuvAN. Yes. 

Cominlssioner O’CJoNNELr.. What is the salary of the mayor of Butte? 

Mr. Sui.t.iv.(N. The salary? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Suu.iv.\n. Four thousand dollars a year. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. Wtiat salary to the position you are now oeeupying? 
Mr. Sui.i.ivAN. Elglitet'n hundred dollars a year. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. You are npi>olnted t),v tlie mayor? 

Mr. SL'T-T.n-AN. Appointcsl by the mayor; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneli- What are the salaries of the other ofllclnls; for In¬ 
stance. city attorney? 

Mr. SuLi.iVAN. ’Pile city attorney, I don’t know exactly what his salary Is. 
Commi.ssioner O'Connell. Wh.it Is the salary of the chief of the lire depart¬ 
ment. or whoever is head of that department, or whatever you call him—the chief 


id imliee? 

Mr. Sullivan. I think his salary Is .?2(X) a month ; 1 ain’t iHisIllve alamt that. 
Commissioner O'CoN.NEt.r.. What Is the salary of the chief of police? 

Mr. Sullivan. I couldn’t say what that is. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What department are you In charge of? 

Mr. Sullivan. Stri'et department. 

Coniniissloner 0 '(Conkell. You are the head of the str(>et department? 

Mr. Sullivan. Y’es, sir. 

Conimissloner O’Connell. What comes under your department? 

Mr. Su! I.IVAN. The work? 

Commissioner O’Connell. All the street work? 

Mr. Sullivan. You mean what work I have charge of here in the city? 
Commissioner OTConnell. Yes. 

Mr. SUT.LIVAN. Street work; that K eleaning the streets and grading (he 
streets and keeping the crosswalks In, cleaning the gutters, building water boxes, 
and so forth, and looking after removal of all garbage and ashes. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. What class of skill have you employed? 

Mr. Sullivan. Common labor. 

Commls.sloner O’Conneli.. All common labor? 

Mr. Sullivan. Common labor and teamsters. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the salary of the labor? 

Mr. Sullivan. Four dollars a day for eight hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Teamsters? 

Mr. Sullivan. Four dollars a day for eight hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All labor coming under your department is $4 a 


da.v for eight hours? 

Mr. Sullivan. With the exception of the men on steam rollers, and firemen 
tliut watch the steam rollers at night, the horseshoers and the blacksmltlis; 
(hey get a larger scale than $4. 

Commissioner O’Conneij. How long have you held this position? 

Mr. SuixivAN. Since this last July, the 1st of last July, a year ago—that is, 
the 1st of last July. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. They are not under civil service, are they? 

Mr. Sullivan. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the same force that was employeil when you 
took office still employed? 

Mr. Sullivan. Not all of them, no; but I guess the majority of them are still 


Commissioner O’Connell. How are they selected; how are the workmen se¬ 
lected In your department? 

Mr. Sullivan. Mostly efficiency. Of course, I know a large number of men 
here, and when I have an opportunity and I know a fellow la a good workman, 
have known him for a number of years, I give him a chance to go to work. 
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Commissioner O'Conneix. Do you know tlie political affiliations of the em> 
ployoes In your dopartmont? 

Mr. SUIJ.IVAN. The poilliciil affiliations, well, I do not There are some 
Democrats, some of tlu-in Ut‘pul)licmis, and the majority of them are Socialists.’ 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is not a newssary qualilicutloii for employment 
for them to ladong to any one particular party, is it? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir. 1 have never asked a man what his political uffilhi- 
th»ns were. 

(%)muijH.sl(nicr O’Connell. Would you know without askinK him? 

Mr. SiTLMVAN. No; I have no way of knowing. 

(^)nmiissioner 0’(k)XNELL. If a iiinn wa.s a prominent Socialist in this city, 
would you know it? 

Mr. Si i.LrvAN. Yes, sir; If he took a prominent part, an active part, lu the 
S<K’hiIlHt nioviunenl lieiv, I w<aild know it, I lliink. 

(.!onimlssionor <>’C(»nniclt,. Tlien, if he made application for employment, you 
v.ould liave u pretty fair idea? 

Mr. Sur.LiVAN. I would hav<‘ an Idea he was a Socialist. 

(Nnnmls.sloner O’Co.nneli,. Tliat is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tiiat is all, Mr. Sullivan. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DAN SHOVIIN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your name and nd<Iivss? 

Mr. SuovLiN. Dan Shovlin, 80 Hast Turk Street. 

Acting Clinirman (’o.mmonh. What is y<»ur occupation? 

■ Mr. SnovuN. Miner. 

Acting (’halrman (Commons. Are you working? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For what company? 

Mr. Siiovi.iN. The Davis-Dal.v. 

Acting Chuirinuu Co.mmons. Whore is that? 

Mr. Shovlin. It Is a mine down on I’sirU Sins't. 

Acting (Miainuau C<)MM4 )ns. How long have you boon in the work? 

Mr. Siiovi.iN. Working fi)r that company? 

Acting (Chairman Commons. No; any company In the mining district. 

Mr. Shom.in. IVen mining about 11 y»‘ar.s. 

Acting ('Imirman Co.mmons. What companies have yon workoil for? 

RIi*. Shovlin. I worked for the A. C. M. ('o., and for tl»e Clark interests when 
they were here, and for tlie Duvis-Daly people. 

Acting Clmirnmn Commons. You were active in organizing the new union, 
were you not? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (^)mmon.s. At what time was that organized? 

Sir. Snovi.LN. It was organized on the 23d of June. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were the causes leading up to that organi¬ 
zation? You heard the statement that Mr. Sullivan made? 

Mr. SiKUM.iN. Some of them: ye.s. sir. 

Acting Chnlnuan Comaions. Wldch of those were prominent in leading to the 
organization of the mnv union? 

Mr. Shovlin. Dissatisfaction with the old organization. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, on what grounds, what particular grounds 
were prominent? 

Mr. Shovlin. I believe one of tlie most imimrtnnt factors In causing the 
organization of the new union was the refusal of the officers of Butte Miners* 
Union to accept a motion for a referendum vote on the assessment; that Is, the 
extra assessment that was levied for the strikers In Michigan, 

Acting Chairman Commons. What time was that? 

Mr. Shovlin. I bidieve It was lii Septomlier that that assessment was levied. 
First there wu.s an assessment that came from Denver of $2. I believe that 
came In September. That is authorized by the executive board; that is, their 
power to levy that assessment. It was never questioned that they had that 
right. At a regular meeting also In September, I believe, the- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, now, what meeting, regular meeting of 
what? 

Mr. SH 0 Vi<tN. Well, now, a regular meeting of the miners* union. I am speak¬ 
ing of Uic miners* union now. 
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ActiD^i Chairman Commons. Was that first ono tlio local niiiiera’ union or the 
Denver lieadquarters that oiUerocl the ussessinent ? 

Mr. Shovun. The first assessment? 

Acting Ohuirman Commckns. Yes. 

Mr. SuovLiN. Tiie excK-ulive board. There Is no exeoutI\<‘ board in the local. 

Acting Chairuian Commons. Now, the scmchuJ one was—just continue. 

Mr. Sitovj.iN. It was at a regular nM*<*ting of the miners. I tlon’t know how 
many was tliere. I hapi>eued to be night shift at the time. And they voted at 
that meeting to put on an umount, enough of an amount to make It shift for tlu» 
inoiUlt: that Is, u shift wages for the month—a du.\’s wage for the luontli. 
That would be an assessment that was put on, and wc'are »'mUU*d ti> a r<‘fc'reu- 
dum vote on all assesmeiits that are levicnl In the local. This was put on at u 
regular nu'efing. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. In SoptcunluT? 

Mr. Snovi.iN. I bc'lano it was in Seplember. 

Acting Cliainuan Commons. Well, 

Mr. Snovi.iN. And In OcIoIkm*— 1 iicdiece it was the latter part of Sep(eml>er— 
ami then tlie first part of Octolnn* 1 liapiKUied to go on the day slnti again, and 
I nunle n motion from tl>e lloor of the miners’ uni^ui liall at amUher regular 
iiie<*ting lliut the members 1)0 given u ivferemlum \ote on lliat assessment. Tlie 
president In the cliair at the time refu.s^Ml to entertain the imdion. I ap)>oale<i 
frozn Ids deei.sion, as any memlM'r lias (lie rigid. He refused to put the api^eui, 
.showing (luit lie did nol uiahustaiul parliamentary tactles, or he Just w'ouhUrt 
put the motimi hcvnuse Sliovliu made it, or some reuMUi or other. And then 
aftcT, I got the Ibnir then niul tohl him what I thought about that for taking 
.sueh arbitrary action, and liimlly some hdlow In the audleuee, I Ixdieve it was— 
1 ain’t sure wlio it was now—he sa.\s; “ Oh, give it to tluuu and show them how 
bad we can lH‘at tiiem.” And on tlie appeal tlie president put llie motion on tlie 
apiHMil, and I lost on the appeal. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does tlie refc*r<‘ndum vote in llu* local rcHpilre 
action liy a incvllng of tids kind? 

Mr. SnovLiN, It is not necessary. That was the means we l(M»k to force tlietn. 

Acting (’liairinan Commii.ns. Wiiat is ili<‘ rule of tlie union about iiiitiutiiig 
the refereiKlum vole? Can you do it by [xHition? 

Mr. Smovlin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A certain numlier of names? 

Mr. Siiovr.iN. Twenty names are sufiicieiit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliy dUin’t yon follow that procedure, tlien, anil 
get 20 members to sign your petition for refenuidum? 

Mr. Shovlin. Tliat wasn’t necessary, wasn’t alisoinlely nect‘ssiir.v. It could 
have been brought up at a regular nuHMing and done that, but It wasn’t 
absolutely necessary to petition. 

Acting Cbalrman Commons. Wlien tliey voted you down on that proixisillon 
why didn’t you try the otlier metlioil? 

Mr. Shovmn. Just about as useles.s to attemiit the other method as it was to 
try to get the floor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why was it? 

Mr. Shovlin. I thought so. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. C/Ouldn’t you linve gotten 20 names? 

Mr. Shovmn. I could have gotten 20 names easily. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why didn’t you go and get tliem, then? 

Mr. Shovlin. Because I didn’t tlilnk it was worth wliile after being turned 
down tlmt way. It would have been a waste of time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Why did you think It was not worth while 
and would be a waste of time? Why did you think It was a waste of time? 

Mr. Shovun. I thought it would be a waste of time; I figured it would be 
turi^ down just the same as the otlier was; It might have been. too. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way? We have had a description of 
the way In which the referendum vote is conducted—12 hours, or two days are 
given for a referendum vote. Would that be u useless procedure? 

Mr. Shovlin. If yOu get a referendum vote It would not be a useless procedure, 
but you would have to go before the meeting, a regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When you initiate by petition, does it have to 
come before a regular meeting? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes. The luUlatlve for petition has to be submitted to the body, 
and they take action on it 
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Commissioner Garretson. The petition Is directed to the lodge Itself, Is It not 

Mr. Fhovun. It Is dirccteil to the oflicers calling for a meeting. 

Commissioner Oaksstson. Yes. 

Mr. Shovijn. That is subject to discussion to refer that. 

Commissioner (}.\k«ictson. And the body has to pass on it, the lodge Itself 
has to pass on It before it Is referred to the membership for a referendum rote? 

Mr. SifovuN. Yes. 

Comnti.s.sloner Garretson. Referred to the lodge itself? 

Mr. Siiovr.iN. Yes; thiit is It. 

Coninilssionor Gabretson. And not by the orlRlnators of the i>etltion? 

Mr. Siiovi.iN. No; It Is not referretl by tliem at all. 

Actiiia tUialrnian Commons. As I understand It, you luive two methods, one by 
the meetiiii; utid one by petition? 

Mr. Shovmn. No. 

ActliiK Clmirman Commons. Tlieu the petition lias to go before the meeting? 

Mr. SicovLiN. Yes; It does. The pelUloii that Is gotten up that way is simply 
a called meeting making that a siieclal order of business. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what other causes of dissatisfaction? 

Mr. ISiiovuN. Then another cause was later on—was the action of the presi¬ 
dent in having one of the members of the organization working at the High Ore 
mine discharged without consulting the local; that Is, without consulting the 
members at a regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I didn’t get that point. 

Mr. Shovi.in. I say It was tlio action of the president of the miners’ union in 
having a member of the miners’ union discharged from tlie High Ore mine. 

Commissioner O'Connei.u Tlmt means up high? 

Mr. SiiovuN. Tliat means tlie name of the mine. 

Commissioner O’fJoNNiii.i.. Just continue. tVliy rlld he ask for his discharge? 

Mr. SiiovuN. Because they quarreled and they had at tlie mine—this fellow 
struck him a couple of times and knocked him down a couple of times, I 
understand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How did he got him di.schnrge<l—go to the 
foreman? 

Mr. SIIOVUN. No, sir. He went to the foreman first, and the foreman says, 
asked him if this young fellow—said. “ Is he in gmal sinnding? ” And tlie young 
fellow answered, “ Yes,” and this foreman said, " Well, since you are In good 
standing, that Is all. You can go to work.” 

(tommlsslouer 0’Connei.l. Was that one of the requisites—that the president 
allow everybody to lick him? 

Mr. Siiovlin. No; that It not a requisite at all, hei'ause this fellow happenetl 
to he a big, husky fellow, and the fellow that llckeil him was a little bit of 
fellow. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Ashamed of the fellow? 

Mr. SiiovLiN. So It was no reiiuisite he wouhl have for that. 

Acting Ctialrman Commons. How did he succeed In having him fired? 

Mr. SiiovuN. He went—afterwards he came down town; the foreman refused; 
and tlie president cume down town, I presume, and went to the ofiice; he seen 
one of the managers some place, had this fellow dlschargeil; that Is, word was 
sent to the mine for this fellow to come and see Mr. Gillie. 1 believe he did 
that there. That was another of the reasons, I believe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did that occur? 

Mr. Shovt.in. Some lime In March or April. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, any other Instances? 

Mr. SHovi.tN. Yes; there was another Instance. Wlien we thought possibly 
we could get a square election up there by having voting machines in. An 
amendment was submitted to that effect, was rend at two meetings, and on 
the night of the third, why, the action was to be taken, and was brought up 
that night and read, and I made a motion myself that it be adopted as read. 
Another member there made a motion that It be thrown in the waste basket. 
The vote was taken on It—that Is, the usual form of vote—and we were not 
satisfied with that, because the president ruled that the motion had carried 
to throw It In tlie waste basket, and threw the amendment in the waste basket. 
A division of the hou.se was culled with reference to it, and hb refuseil to give a 
division of the bouse, and- 

Acting CbE^man Commons. Was this another Initiative petition of 20 
members? 
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Mr. Shovus. No ; Just mnile tn tlie usual form; action token on the third 
meeting, regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They refused, then, to adopt the Australian 
system of voting? 

Mr. Shovi.in. The machine system. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The machine system? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes. And they refused, liiasinuch ns the president ruled that 
the motion to put It In the waste basket had currle<l. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At what date was this action? 

Mr. SiioVLiN. I don’t know the cxn<‘t date; that was some time In .\i)rll also. 

Acting Chairman Commons. April? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes; reci'ntly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the new union n<loptod the nmchiae method 
of voting? 

Mr. Shovi.in. Y'es, sir; they are making their tir.st election—that Is, the lirst 
ballot is on the machlae.s. 

Acting Chairman Com,m«ns. That wan one of the Issues, then, that you 
wlshisl to have a machine method of voting? 

Mr. Shovi.in. Most assuredly one of the Issues. 

Acting (hialrman ('ommons. Well, why was that an Issue? 

Mr. Snovi iN. Why was that an Issue? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Shovi.in. Well, becaii.se under the old metiuid the ones that happened to 
have the hull packed the tightest that night would get their Judges ami clerks 
in there, and when you get the Judges and clerks that was the election. 

Coinnilssloner Lennon. Did that apply to both sides, all factions or Just 
one? Whichever faction happened to get possession of the hall, did they carry 
that plan out? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes; whichever faction liappened to get possession of It, but It 
always hapiKMied- 

Commissioner I.ennon. Was that a ca.se of the pot callhig the kettle black? 

Mr. Siioii.iN. Yes; whichever one, but the two follows that have got control 
at that time got their bunch In there, because there was some method they 
had worked of getting the men down early, see, and packed them Into the hall. 
There was some way that they had to get around to the mine; I don't know 
how it was—I got iny own views of how It was. They used to get them In 
there and fill the hall right full, and then when us fellows who were called 
radicals and rebels and revolutionists, and all that sort of stuff, got around, 
we had an awful time to get in the hall. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, then. It was simply duo to the fact that 
ymi wanted to have a system by which all the membersidp coiihl vote, was that 
it? How would machines help unless It was a referendum vote where every¬ 
body voted? 

Mr. Shovi.in. Well, the machines, the way they would help, they could not 
be—you could not pack them. That’s one thing, you could not pack a inai hine, 
because the machine is opened In the morning and the numbers taken on the 
counter, and It Is closed, and It Is closed until all vote In the evening. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But if only 600 get In there they could vote Just 
the same on a machine as they could by tellers. 

Mr. Shovlin. You understand me, the machine, this machine to be used at 
the election Is so fixetl, the election Is held, the regular hours are from 0 o’clock 
In the morning until 11 at night on the day of the elwtlon. It Is not In the 
hall—it Is In the hall and the members pass in and out all during the day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, they do? 

Mr. SHOVI.IN. They are aot In there for any length of time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you also have a machine for referendum 
purposes? 

Mr. Shovlin. The machine for all purjioses of balloting except the eleclhm 
Judges and clerks. That would be done at a regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was this action In regard to the machine? 
In April, you say? 

Mr. Shovlin. In April some time; yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other Instances that you have? What other 
causes of dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Shovlin. I don’t know of any others particularly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any questions, Mr. Qarretson? 
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Ooinuilssioner Gabbjctson. What is to hiuder the individual passing before 
the iiiacliiiie and piincliitig each oamlidafe a couple of times? 

Mr. Shovi.in. The machine don't allow that. It only allows them to vote 
one name for each ofll<'<‘. 

Oouimissloner Gaiirktso.s. AikI repeating is not possible with this? 

Mr. Snovi.iN. I don’t believe it is iiossihle. 

flomniissloner (;.vriu£Tson. What is to hinder a man coming back? 

Mr. SnovLiN. Got a cinch al)out It. 

CommiKKl(?ner Gabrkt.sos. If tiie judges of election are ns corrupt on each 
side as is here inferred, what is to hinder the man from marching around In a 
circle anil going through tlie performance again? 

Mr. Snovi.iN. I’os.silile cliance of cianing back; the macldne l.s not—he can 
only vote once each time he comes back, and the otlier way lie could vote half 
a dozen times. 

Gominis.sloner Oahketson. The percentage wouiil lie greater under 1he old iihm 
lhan under (lie new? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yi's, sir. 

Oonimissloner G ikukt.soa’. Has there ever lieen any instance in an election 
liy rcl'orendum wiiero there were more bnllot.s east tlmn nieinliers entitled to 
vote? 

Mr. Sitovi.iN. I believe at this last eleiHlon there was, 

Goinmissioner Gaukitson. You slated that ttie jiresiding olllcer violatisl par¬ 
liamentary procedure when he refused to entertain a motion and did refmse to 
entertain an apix’iil? 

Mr. Siiovi.iN. Y'es, sir; I diil. 

Oomnds,sloner G.vKiucTeoN. I was Jn.st wondering, after your statement (hat 
wlilcliever side got in certain things occurred, whether or not, in yonr statement 
to tiio presiding oflieor, wlien you told him wliat you thouglit of liini, that you 
us(sl iiarliaineutary language nitogethi'r. 

Mr, Siiovi.iN'. I never used anything iliar was not fit to use here, 

Goinmissioner Gakkktso.'?. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner O’Cccsnki.u Mr. Shovlin, liow long have you been a memlier of 
tile miners’ organization hero; I mean tlie Western Keileration? 

Mr. SnoixiN. I don’t know just exactly. Prank Conners was In there ns 
seiTetary wlien I went la; I can not sny exactly? 

Conmilssioiicr G'Conxeli.. Ten or fifteen .vears? 

Mr. Shovi.is. Alajut 14 years; I uxiuldn’t state that positively. 

Commissioner G’Connkjj:. Tliat Is not necessary to state positively. Have 
yon an Idea of wliat the membership of No. 1 was at that time—It was No. 1, 
then, wasn’t It? 

Mr. SIIOVI.IN. Tes. I did not take an active part at tlint time, and I couldn’t 
sa.v. 

Coimnlssioner O’Connet.i,. During your meniliership wliat wins the largest 
Dienibershlp ever had by No. 1 in the city or in the district? 

Mr. SIIOVI.IN. 1 tudlove the largi'st memlierslilp was about 8,000. It was at 
the time Dan Sullivan was president. 

Coinnilssioiier O’CoNNUi.r. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Shovun. I can’t tidl that exactly. 

Commissioner O'Co.vnf.i.i.. Four, five, or eight .venra? 

Mr. Shovlin. He stated here a while ago wlien he was president here. 

Oommtssinner O’Connell. Oh. the gentleinnn that was on before you? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is the iiiemla»rshlp of No. 1 now? 

Mr. Shovlin. I haven’t the least Idea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What Is tlie membership of tlie organization that 
you now represent—^what do you call it? 

Mr. Shovi.tn. The mine workers. 

Oommlssioner 0 ’Connei.i, The mine workers? 

Mr. Shovlin. It has fifty-four hundred and something, I believe. 

Oommtssloner O’Connell. Fifty-four hundred? 

Mr. SHOVI.IN. Fifty-three or fifty-four hundreil. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In that organization there Is what is known and 
pronounced ns T. W. W. men? 

Mr. SHOVLtN. Yes. 

Commissioner 0'Connki.l. What number of that class of men hold membership 
In your orgmlzatlonT 

Mr. Shovun. A very small percentage. 
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Commissioner 0‘Connki.i.: Five or 10 \h'V tviii? 

Mr. Shovlin. I Cfiulda’t state. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Approximately? 

Mr. Shovlin, I couldn't state, but a very small number, tUoui:!:ii. 

Conuiilssiouer O’Connell. Do tliey bold utliliatioas lii any way with the na¬ 
tional orpinizutlon of the I. W, IV.? Have tlH‘y a branch of any of them here? 

Mr. Shovlin. The I. W. W.? They have a propatrumia like, here. Tliat is all 
I know. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That <loi‘s n«»t hold a charter from <I»o iteiieral 
orpmizntion <if tlie I. \V. \V. at lieadquaners of Chicajio or Detroit? 

Mr. Shovlin. I imvtai’t any ulea. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You know iliere are two <ir;ranlzntions of the 
I. W. W., one with headquarters at Chica;;o. and one with lieadquarter.s in 
Detroit? 

Mr. Shovun. Y'es. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. A split l>etw(s'n tho'^e two <*ris:anlzations, one hav- 
ini; for its imrpose the evasion of all contracrual relations wiih emidoyers, as 
staled before our e<mimlsshni, the jn-aetice of s5ilM»t:nre. if ne<-essar.\ ; the other 
just reverse. You <lo not kianv wliieh of the parties the I. W. W. here are? 

Mr. Shovlin. Are aniliated with. no. 

Commissioner o’Co.nnell. Do jou know whether they praclhv suhotatto liere 
111 any way? 

Mr. Shovlin. I don’t kiio\v'. 

(^anmlsslone^ 0 ’<.’onnei.i.. Have there beim any rumors that they have? 

Mr. Sjh>\lin. I never h<*ard of anything. 

Connnlssloner O’Connell. While tins is not n matter for onr commission to 
look Into iMu-.sonulIy, what. \\r»ukl he ijecessar> to bring the miners of Butte 
all back into one organization? 

Mr. Sm<»\lin. For tlaan to j(un the mine worKer.s. 

Commissioner O'Connij.i. n'hat is ll'e roal iiiim* workers? 

JSIr. Shovlin. Xo; the Jhilte mine workers. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Ob. your organization? 

Mr. Smomjn. Ves, sir. 

Commis doner O’Connell. Tliat would be tla* cure of tlie disease, If tliero 
was any Ijsease? 

Mr. Shovlin, Ves, sir; I believe so. 

C<mmns.sioner O'l'oNNr.Li.. Then you have. I take It, among yourselves the 
policy that your organization i.s -correct and the other is wrong? Of ciairse 
if yours Is the correct policy, the proiier tiling would be fur them to afllliatc 
themselves with you? 

Mr. Shovlin. We ladleve ourselves to be eorriM-f, to be the correct policy, and 
if it is not correct in tlie minds of the olhers they l[a\<* tlie pi’hilege of cor¬ 
recting whore they see it Is wrong. 

Commissioner Lennon. IIa\e you a constitution of the new union? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.knnon. In print? 

Mr. Shovlin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Will you furni.sh a copy? 

Mr. Shovun. We will furnish you with one, yes. 

(“The ConstiluUon ami liy*La\v.s of the Butte Mine Workers’ Union,’’ Butte, 
Mont, adopted July 19, 19H, was submitted in printeil form.) 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did I understand you to say tliat iiersonally you 
belonged to the I. YV. W. or not? 

Mr. Shovlin. No, sir; you didn’t umler.stnnd me to say that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You .say you do not? 

Mr. Shovlin. No, sir; I do not belong. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ami never bave? 

Mr. Shovlin. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your action in lhi.s matter is solely basinl on 
local coiulltloDs? 

Mr. Shovxin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And not on any general principles of philosophy? 

Mr. Shovlin. Only on the philosophy of Industrial unionism, not that as 
preached by the I. W. W. I am an Industrial unionist, but not an I. W. W. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a Socialist? 

Mr. Shovun. No, sir. That Is, I don’t belong to the Socialist Party. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all. Mr. O’Brien. 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. W. 1, O’BEIEN. 

Acting Chalrninn Commons. (Jive your name and address, please. 

Mr. O'Bkikn. 0 East Granite, I’.utte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a miner? * 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you employed now? 

Mr. O’Brien. Not now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long since you have boon employed, Mr. 
O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. Six months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you a member of the new organization? 

Mr. O’Brien. I am. «. 

Acting Clmlrnmn Commons. Y’ou have heard what Mr. Shovlln has just now 
said regarding questions askisl. Have you anything to add to what he has said 
as representing the causes of dlssatl.sfactlon and the results which led up to' 
the new organization? 

Mr. O’Brien. Y^es. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the first place, do you afllrm all the things 
that he did say? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what points have you to add as an addi¬ 
tional cause of disturbance? 

Mr. O’Brien. Company control. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what Is your reason for afllrining company 
control ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Inasmuch ns whenever any vital subject came up, the company 
sent the men home from work, and paid them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Sent them homo from work? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And paid them? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman (toMMONS. What is your evidence of that? 

Mr. O’Brien. Men have told me, that worked In the mine, that the boss 
came to them and tolil them to go down and vote the amendment down, told 
them to go down and vote against so and so, ns he was a radical or Socialist; 
and further, whenever anything came up It was easily dlseerneil that there 
was company control, when there was men attending to the hall that were 
never seen there before excepting when something of that kind came up. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Then 1 take it your evidence Is based ufion what 
men have told you ns to what the shift bos.se3 have done? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That the foremen or shift bosses liave told 
them to do? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And were they men who had done as the shift 
boss had directed? 

Mr. O’Brien. They came home, but they always didn’t vote the way the shift 
boss wanted them. The shift boss he don’t always know what Is In a man’s mind. 
But invariably they did vote ns the shift boss wanted, I don’t say. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You say that the men told you that the shift boss 
laid them oft on company’s time? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Clmlrnmn Commons. To go to tliese meetings? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Can you give specific Instances? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And names of individuals who have told you 
that this was the case? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you be willing to furnish the commission 
with the names? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you do it now or will you submit that, 
later? 

Mr. O’Brien. I will submit it later. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Please submit us such a list. When will you 
■ submit that? 

Mr. O’Bkien. This afternoon probably. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anything further that you have to atUl? 

Mr. O'Bbien. I would say. If you are after the things that letl up to the 
revolt In this union, that there are numerous things besides company control. 
Inasmuch as everything In nature dies, I presume the Western F<Hleratlon has 
about eutlivetl Its usefulness anil we burie<l It, although rather violently. The 
contract system has a good deal to do, together with the rustling cards; also 
corruption of offlclals, excessive assessments Improperly applied, and so on and 
so forth. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you agree with Mr. Shovlln on those imlnts? 

'Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting t.lhnlrman Commons. How long have you hecn in Butte? 

Mr. O’Bbien. ’Pen months and seven days. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What mine have you tvorked in? 

Mr. O’Brien. Just one—Elmorlu. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where had you worked In the mining hnslness 
before you came here? 

Mr. O'Brien. All over the world—Africa, Australia. New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico, this country, and South .\iucrlca. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your birthphu c Is where? 

Mr. O'BuiI'.n. Ireland, County Cork. 

Comndsslouer O’Conneill. You come from a pretty good < ounly. 

Mr. O’Bkien. Yes. 

Acting thinirnian Commons. Have you been a meinix'r of labor organizations 
In other countries than this coiintr} V 

Mr, O’Biiien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What countries? 

Mr. O'Biiei'N. Australia, .\frlca, New Zealand, Tasmania. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Metalliferous mining or coal mining? 

Mr. O’Brien. Metalliferous. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have any questions? 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Yes. How long were you a inemlicr of the West¬ 
ern Federation of Miners? 

Mr. O’Bkien. Twelve years. 

Commissioner O’C 0 NNi;r,i„ You have been In Butte, you say, 10 months now? 

Mr. O’Bkien. Yea; and seven days. 

Conirai.ssloner O’Connell. How long sliiee you Iiave lieeu emiiloycd in a mine 
here? 

Mr. O’Bbien. Six months. 

Conimissloiier O’Connei.l. Yon have been out sl.x months? 

Mr. O’Brien. Was slek half of it; took pneumonia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you really workeil about four months In the 
mine here? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has there been presented to you evidence ns to the 
corruption of the union offlelals? 

Mr. O’Bbien. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. From the records or simply from conversation? 

Mr. O’Brien. Conversations, and both. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was the matter ever brought before the union? 

Mr. O’Bbien. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why wasn’t It? You weren’t here probably—you 
know why It wasn’t brought before the union? 

Mr. O’Brien. Because we could get no redress. You would he apt to be 
thrown from the window or called a socialist, or an 1. W. AV., or an anarchist, or 
any other one of the six. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is Impossible to throw them through the window 
lost now? 

Hr. O’Bbien. No. 

Commissioner I/ENNon. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? Jacob Oliver. 

38810'—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-48 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB OLIVER. 

Acting Cliiiirmau Commons. Will you give your name? 

Mr. Oliver. Jacob Oliver, 2ir> East Ouartz. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you working In the mine, Mr. Oliver? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. I^have not been working In the mines for six weeks. 
The last mining work I worked was Mountain View. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is an Anaconda mine? 

Mr. Oliver. Y’es. 

Acting Cb iirinan Commons. How long have you been in the district? 

Mr. Oliver. In this district? Twenty-nine years and seven months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what mines have you been working in? 

Mr. OuvER. In practically every mine In Silver Bow County of any size. • 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you had any olticial position in the miners' 
union In this time? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Never have had? 

Mr. Oliver. Never held ollice !u the miners' union in my life. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you had any ollkia'l position In the city, 
county, or State? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes; I was deputy lns|«>ctor of mines In LSOO, USUI, and 1.S92. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is 2 o years ago? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Com.vions. Just hrlclly on that [Hjlut, have conditions in 
the mines Improved since that time? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Ximmons. Materially? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IIa\e you followed (hat carefully so that you 
could give this commission accurate Int’orniation as regards ihe improvements? 

Mr. Oliver. Well, I believe I nm nwarc of what improvcmcats have taken 
place. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. YVc would he glad In hear what Improvements 
have taken place In the mines since yon were ins|ioctor. 

Mr. Oi.ive;r. Twenty-live years ago the man that was on the day shift In the 
wlntcrlime would hardly see daylight. Ai that time when he worked on day 
shift they worked 10 hours; now he works S. Twenty-tive yenrs ago, if a 
miner left Butte, In the inujorlty of the outside camiis yon would i-eeeive three 
or four dollars per day, laborers or muckers three dollars. That was the 
standard wages throughout the State practically, with the exception of Butte, 
and perhaps Elkhorn was the only oilier camp that I recall that was paying 
the wage of threc-llfty per day. lii Mar,v,s\ ilh- the Drum Lummoii mine workers 
were i>ald tier day; hammer and drill men and timbermcn were paid three 
and a quurlor, and mine men were paid three and a half. So, if the old unlou 
hadn't done anything else to mainlaln the high standard of wages that was 
establlsheil by the old Butte Miners' I'nion in 1878- 

Acting Chnlrman Commons. What about the health conditions In the mines, 
vent llntlon, and things of that kind? 

Mr. Oliver. I believe at the iircseut time there Is more minor's consumption 
In tlie Butte district than ever there was before. While I helleve the company 
to some extent has done Uielr best, or at least made efforts to improve sanitary 
conditions In the mines, yet I think there is a whole lot of Improvement that 
still could he made. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they now, if you have them right lu 
mind ? 

Mr. Oliver. For Instance, in driving drifts, cross-cuts, opening up new 
ground, they could introduce a system of air courses. This method was in 
vogue here In Bntte 26 years by one or two of the companies, and that was 
about all. In the majority of quartz mines, I am sorry to say, ventilation Is 
not considered, or not to any great extent, unless the men happen to get in 
places where It Is impossible for them to do a shift's work. Then, of course, 
for their own benefit the different companies then go to work perhaps and 
install pipe lines or fans, drafts, or something of that kind, to make circu¬ 
lation. 

Acting Oltttrninn Commons. What la this method that you said was In vogue 
25 years ago? 

Mr. Oliver. One of the systems was having air courses. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Please submit us such a list. When will you 
■ submit that? 

Mr. O’Bkien. This afternoon probably. 

(See O’Brien Exhibit No. 1.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anything further that you have to atUl? 

Mr. O'Bbien. I would say. If you are after the things that letl up to the 
revolt In this union, that there are numerous things besides company control. 
Inasmuch as everything In nature dies, I presume the Western F<Hleratlon has 
about eutlivetl Its usefulness anil we burie<l It, although rather violently. The 
contract system has a good deal to do, together with the rustling cards; also 
corruption of offlclals, excessive assessments Improperly applied, and so on and 
so forth. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you agree with Mr. Shovlln on those imlnts? 

'Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Acting t.lhnlrman Commons. How long have you hecn in Butte? 

Mr. O’Bbien. ’Pen months and seven days. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What mine have you tvorked in? 

Mr. O’Brien. Just one—Elmorlu. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where had you worked In the mining hnslness 
before you came here? 

Mr. O'Brien. All over the world—Africa, Australia. New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico, this country, and South .\iucrlca. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your birthphu c Is where? 

Mr. O'BuiI'.n. Ireland, County Cork. 

Comndsslouer O’Conneill. You come from a pretty good < ounly. 

Mr. O’Bkien. Yes. 

Acting thinirnian Commons. Have you been a meinix'r of labor organizations 
In other countries than this coiintr} V 

Mr, O’Biiien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What countries? 

Mr. O'Biiei'N. Australia, .\frlca, New Zealand, Tasmania. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Metalliferous mining or coal mining? 

Mr. O’Brien. Metalliferous. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have any questions? 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Yes. How long were you a inemlicr of the West¬ 
ern Federation of Miners? 

Mr. O’Bkien. Twelve years. 

Commissioner O’C 0 NNi;r,i„ You have been In Butte, you say, 10 months now? 

Mr. O’Bkien. Yea; and seven days. 

Conirai.ssloner O’Connell. How long sliiee you Iiave lieeu emiiloycd in a mine 
here? 

Mr. O’Bbien. Six months. 

Conimissloiier O’Connei.l. Yon have been out sl.x months? 

Mr. O’Brien. Was slek half of it; took pneumonia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you really workeil about four months In the 
mine here? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has there been presented to you evidence ns to the 
corruption of the union offlelals? 

Mr. O’Bbien. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. From the records or simply from conversation? 

Mr. O’Brien. Conversations, and both. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was the matter ever brought before the union? 

Mr. O’Bbien. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why wasn’t It? You weren’t here probably—you 
know why It wasn’t brought before the union? 

Mr. O’Brien. Because we could get no redress. You would he apt to be 
thrown from the window or called a socialist, or an 1. W. AV., or an anarchist, or 
any other one of the six. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It Is Impossible to throw them through the window 
lost now? 

Hr. O’Bbien. No. 

Commissioner I/ENNon. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? Jacob Oliver. 
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Miovo was the wan to wake the wotlon Ja the wlners* union for a rJsin^r ro/o 

whether or not on the luhption of the amemlment to the constitution-^ 

Aetluf^ Chalrmnn Commons. Heganllng the machine? 

Mr. OuvEtt. lie^ardin^t the nmchlne; yes, sir. 

Acting Chnirmnn Commons. You tiiiuJc that n'os «‘UJ important cause? 

Mr. OuvEH. I (to; yes, sir. 

Acting Ctmirnmn Commons. ^VJmt oOier cnuses? 

J^fr. OuvKK. fhen, tficre was anofhor one, I think; aiiotiier ine/dent 

that omno under niy notice was tlie day that tlie preshlent of the union hml 
trouble at the High Ore mine. 

Acting Cliainnan Commons. TIds Instance that was referred to? 

Mr. Olivku. Yes. 

Acting Chulrnmii Commons. And his statement was correct on that, was it 
not ? 

Mr. Olivku. I believe in its essence it was correct. 

Acting (’lialrnuin (^>mmo\s. What other, then? 

Mr. Oj.ivKii. Well, I helie\e that is al)out all. I think those are all. 

Ai ling Chuinuan Commons. Are you connected with tlio old union or the 
new ? 

Mr. Olivku. I am still a member of the old union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Itegular; paying up? 

Mr. Olivku. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairnmn (’ommons. At llie present time? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting ('hainnan Commons. Have you any questions? 

Commissioner (Jaruktson. Yes. I gath<*re<l from your general statement 
there that this one lust act of refusal to entertain a motion, a proiu'r parliamen¬ 
tary motion- 

Mr. Oi.iVER. Yes. 

Commissioner flAUUETsoN. I take tl\at it was under either your parliamentary 
procedure or new law that it was (lie straw that broke the camel’s back? 

Mr. Ot.ivku. That is the way it looks to me. 

Commissioner Uauuhtso.n. It was tlie culmination of a great series of—well, 
mosquito bites? 

Mr. Oliver. Well, yes; that is it. 

CommlssloiuT Cakkktson. In your expernmee in deiding with men, is it not 
that discontent Is usually brought to a head by little things Instead of big 
things? 

Rlr. Oliver. That Is my idea of things. 

Commissioner Gauuktson. You spoke that it iiseil to be a josli that—what is 
that manager’s name? 

Mr. Oi.iVKu. Ren Tibby. 

Commissioner Gauuktson. Worked for ventilation, is that the phrase? 

Oliver. Y'es, sir. 

Ctimmissloner Gauuktson. And that was contrasted among the men, that 
others worked for dividends? 

Mr. Of.ivER. Well, I presume that was tlie idea. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. I.K'nnon? 

Commissioner Lknnon. Y^ou spoke reganllng the Increase of miner’s consump¬ 
tion now from 25 years ago. What class of people worked in tlie mines 25 
years ago? Wiio were tlioy? 

Mr. Olivt-.u. They were English, Irish, and Americans. 

Oyominlssloner T.ennon. Arc tlie people now working in the mines somewhat 
more anemic or less capable of resisting the inroads of consumption than was 
tlie truth with races that were here 25 years ago? 

Mr. Oliver. I don't think so. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think the people who are here now, mixed races, 
an» Just as capable of resisting consumption as were tlie races you speak of? 

Mr. Oltver. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You do? 

Mr. OiJrvEB. Yea, sir. 

Commissioaer Lknnon. What had the union to do with the introduction of 
the eight-hour workday in the mines? 
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Mr. Ouvra. Well, the first aRltatlon for the eight-hour day, that I remember, 
was In 1888 and 1889. In 1801 an eight-hour measure was Introduced In the 
legislature and was defeated, I think, by a vote of SO to 31. It seemetl that the 
Democrats and Republicans got together and made It ns near a tie vide as they 
could so that neither one of the parties could bo blamed, or at least that Is 
the way It was stated at the time. At that time, even, some of the members 
and some of the officers of the union signed a petition opposing the eight-hour 
law—opposing the eight-hour law that was Introilueed at that time. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Some of the miners opivised It? 

Mr. ObivEB. There was a considerable number of miners oppo.se<l to it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did the union ever take any action against 
the Introduction of the eight-hour <iay? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. But were they active In promoting its enactmeni? 

Mr. Oltver. I believe the majority of the union were very active in promot¬ 


ing it. 


Commissioner I.ennon. And that has been maintained ever since? 

Mr. Oliver. No; tlic elgbt-bour law was iias^ed In ItlOl. 

Comml.ssioner Lennon. Rut yon have had no cessation of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. tlLivEE. Since It became a law? 

(tommlssloner Lennon. Since it was Introductsl. 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have been working In the mines a long time. 
What degree of heat can men w'ork under In the mines without material Injury? 

Mr. Oliver. AVell, I should say that a man could work in the mines—It Is 
pretty hard to work In the mines at any degris' of heat without material Injury, 
becau.se any place—In time If a man works in a place that the air Is contami¬ 
nated, It naturally Injures his health. But, of course, I ladieve a man could—tho 
average man couid work where the heat would be, say, do, or possibly 70. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, are tlicre any places in the mines where the 
dejith is considerable that the temiierature does not exceed 00? 

Mr. Oliver. Oh. yes, sir; there are several. 

Commi.ssloner I.ennon. There are? 

Mr. Oi.iv ER. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I guess I had Is'ttcr keep away from that subject. 1 
am not n scientist on that. 

In the mines that 1 have personally visited. I have found as we went down 
the heat Increased In all of them, both coal mines and mineral—all mines that 


I have visited. 

Mr. Oliver. Well, tlmt Is natural. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have been a visitor; I have not been a scientist or 
anything of that kind. ^ 

Mr. OiJVBR. That is natural. The deeper you go. It naturally gets hotter. 
Commissioner Lennon, But I can not now ns all a ease where I went down 
fifteen and eighteen hundretl feet, where I fouml a temperature of 6.5”. As I 


^' klr. Oliver. Well, we have places In Butte, I believe, that run as high ns 90 
degree.s, very few places that are not hot. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who'do you know In this-city that would be consid¬ 
ered an expert on a subject of this kind? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you con.slder Mr. Gillie an expert on that 

^^Mr'^OLivER. Well, I should judge that Mr. Cdllle ought to be as capable a 
witness ns you could get on that question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anybody better? 

Mr. Oliveb, I don’t know of anybody; no. 

Commissioner Lennon. That la all. „ , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke, Mr. Oliver, of the question of the 
vote at the meeting as the final thing; that Is, that the suppressing of that vote 
on election by use of the machine. 

Mr. OiJVEB. Well, Mr. Chairman- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. . i 

Mr. Oliver. The vote really wasn’t scppresscil. The vote had n'feafly bwn 
taken, and the chair, after being counted by the secretaries, decld^ that the 
amendment to the motion was carried. Then there was an appeal taken from 
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the chair, or rather a division of the house was called for, and the chair rtfusod 
to entertain tliat motion. 

Acting Cbairinaii Commons. Well, now, was this question, was tills Issue very 
important, substituting a machine system for Iho other system of election? 
iras tiiat an important is.sue in the or^tun/zat/on? 

Mr. Oliver. I believe that (he other side considered it an in2portant question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, of course, tJie side that- 

Mr. Oli vica. Was in fa^ o^ of the mac/i/iie. 

Acting Ciiairman (’ommons. Was In favor of It? 

^Ir. Oliveu. Ves, sir. 

Acting Ciiairman Commons. And what won* the grounds of their considering 
It so important a question? 

Mr. Oliveh. Well, they claimed that—their eonteiillon was that it was 
cheaper, that it would not cost the union so much to luild the election. That 
was the contention, or their argument, that they put forth in advocating the use 
of the maclilnos. 

Acting C!halrman Commons. Well, from your knowledge of the cost of con¬ 
ducting elections under the system which the union has hud, would it be 
cheaper to run It by a machine? 

Mr. Or.ivEK. Wt*ll, I don’t hellcve It would have been hut very little cheaiM'r, 
Acting Chairman Commons. Row much time does it take, and how many 
judges and so on, to count the ballots? 

Mr. OuvEB. Well, they usually take a week or two to count the ballots. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, who arc tlie otr»cIals that count the ballots? 
Mr. Oi.iVEB, The cl<*rks and judg(*s that is elected the week previous to the 
election at the regular meeting. 

Acting Chairman Commons, fs’ow. the election is held in the hall, is it? 

Mr. Oliver. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the votes are about 4,000 votes that are cast? 
Mr. Oliver. Well, they run all the \\i\y from 4,OiK>. S4imetimes over 5.0(X>. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how many candidates are there up usually? 
Iilr. Oliver. Oh, sometimes r»0 or GO candidates. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And liow many olhc'es to bo filled? 

Mr. Oliver. When there Is an election for dt'lcgatcN to the Western Federa¬ 
tion convention, there l.s something like 30 othces to he filled. 

Acting Clmlnnan Commons. And how many judges? 

Mr. Oliver. Oonerally, six judges and four clerks is the general rule. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Are these judges selected by the candidates? 

Mr. Olt\ku. Ko; thest* judges and clerks arc selected by the union at the 
rogidar meeting i)rocedlng the (‘lection. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. Well, then, if tlu're are two factions or two seta 
of candidates, there Is no provision by wldch each set of candidates cun have 
its judges or watchers? 

Mr. Oliver. Not at the ('leoth)n; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There would l)e at a political election in a State, 
woiddn’t there? 

Air. Oliver. Well, the minority party Is supiMjsed to get representation, of 
course, at a general election politically. 

Acting Ohainnan Commons. Hut there is no iirovislon in this for a minority 
representation in the matter of judges and clerks? 

Mr. Oliver. N*), sir. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Was that also one of the reasons for demanding 
this ballot? 

Mr. Oliver. I beliiwe that was oho of the rea^ums they set forth. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did they demand also minority representation 
In the judges of election? 

Air. Oliver, I don’t recollect that any such demand was made. The only time 
that the candidates have representation is for the selection of the clerto and 
judges, and when this selection takes place the candidate who runs for presi¬ 
dent names his own tellers, and I hap]Huu*d to be chosen for one of the tellers 
there at the last election. 

Acting Chairman Commons. By a candidate? 

Mr. Oliveb. By a candidate; yes, sir. 

Acting Ohainnan Commons. I take it, then, that your idea of the explanation 
of this dissiRtisfactiuD is tlmt it largely turned on the machinery of the union; 
that It was not such that it secured a fair expression of the vote of the mem¬ 
bership? 
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Mr. Ouvra. Well, the first aRltatlon for the eight-hour day, that I remember, 
was In 1888 and 1889. In 1801 an eight-hour measure was Introduced In the 
legislature and was defeated, I think, by a vote of SO to 31. It seemetl that the 
Democrats and Republicans got together and made It ns near a tie vide as they 
could so that neither one of the parties could bo blamed, or at least that Is 
the way It was stated at the time. At that time, even, some of the members 
and some of the officers of the union signed a petition opposing the eight-hour 
law—opposing the eight-hour law that was Introilueed at that time. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Some of the miners opivised It? 

Mr. ObivEB. There was a considerable number of miners oppo.se<l to it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did the union ever take any action against 
the Introduction of the eight-hour <iay? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. But were they active In promoting its enactmeni? 

Mr. Oltver. I believe the majority of the union were very active in promot¬ 


ing it. 


Commissioner I.ennon. And that has been maintained ever since? 

Mr. Oliver. No; tlic elgbt-bour law was iias^ed In ItlOl. 

Comml.ssioner Lennon. Rut yon have had no cessation of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. tlLivEE. Since It became a law? 

(tommlssloner Lennon. Since it was Introductsl. 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have been working In the mines a long time. 
What degree of heat can men w'ork under In the mines without material Injury? 

Mr. Oliver. AVell, I should say that a man could work in the mines—It Is 
pretty hard to work In the mines at any degris' of heat without material Injury, 
becau.se any place—In time If a man works in a place that the air Is contami¬ 
nated, It naturally Injures his health. But, of course, I ladieve a man could—tho 
average man couid work where the heat would be, say, do, or possibly 70. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, are tlicre any places in the mines where the 
dejith is considerable that the temiierature does not exceed 00? 

Mr. Oliver. Oh. yes, sir; there are several. 

Commi.ssloner I.ennon. There are? 

Mr. Oi.iv ER. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I guess I had Is'ttcr keep away from that subject. 1 
am not n scientist on that. 

In the mines that 1 have personally visited. I have found as we went down 
the heat Increased In all of them, both coal mines and mineral—all mines that 


I have visited. 

Mr. Oliver. Well, tlmt Is natural. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have been a visitor; I have not been a scientist or 
anything of that kind. ^ 

Mr. OiJVBR. That is natural. The deeper you go. It naturally gets hotter. 
Commissioner Lennon, But I can not now ns all a ease where I went down 
fifteen and eighteen hundretl feet, where I fouml a temperature of 6.5”. As I 


^' klr. Oliver. Well, we have places In Butte, I believe, that run as high ns 90 
degree.s, very few places that are not hot. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who'do you know In this-city that would be consid¬ 
ered an expert on a subject of this kind? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you con.slder Mr. Gillie an expert on that 

^^Mr'^OLivER. Well, I should judge that Mr. Cdllle ought to be as capable a 
witness ns you could get on that question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anybody better? 

Mr. Oliveb, I don’t know of anybody; no. 

Commissioner Lennon. That la all. „ , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke, Mr. Oliver, of the question of the 
vote at the meeting as the final thing; that Is, that the suppressing of that vote 
on election by use of the machine. 

Mr. OiJVEB. Well, Mr. Chairman- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. . i 

Mr. Oliver. The vote really wasn’t scppresscil. The vote had n'feafly bwn 
taken, and the chair, after being counted by the secretaries, decld^ that the 
amendment to the motion was carried. Then there was an appeal taken from 
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oppose^l to goliin out on strike to reinstate the Finlanders. There were several 
reasons given, mainly on account of they claiinecl the action of the Finlanders 
at that time In Michigan. Some years ago it seems that the Finns re* ■ 
fused to organize In Michigan. And the stmtlment here at that time, I be¬ 
lieve the sentiment of the Americans and I believe of the English and the 
Irish were opposed to the Finlanders. They said, “They drove us out of 
Michigan and other places. They are not going to drive us out of Butte.” 

I heard that expression several times. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, then, wasn’t the racial question really ap¬ 
plied to the question of reinstatement and not to the question of discharge? 

Mr. Oliver. Well, I could not say as to that. 

Coniinlssloner Garretson. Wouldn’t that show? 

Mr. Oliver. They were men of different races discharged at that time. They 
were not all Finlanders, although I believe the innjorlly were Finlanders. 
Commissioner Gakretso.n. What Is the buzzer system? 

Mr. Oliver. What? 

Commissioner Garretson. W’hnt Is the buzzer system? 

Mr. Oliver. The buzzer? Well, that is the—that Is a small machine. It 
Is what Is called a hammer drill, and It Is supposed to be vsed by one man, 
and in drilling uppers or holes—that is, looking straight up—It Is a very handy 
machine at times for drilling short holes, plugs, and that like In mines, but, 
of course, those nniehines can not be used universally, because they are not 
practicable for drilling water holes. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your opinion is there any relation between the 
oiHirnllon of these machines and health condlllons or not? 

Mr. Oliver. Well, I don’t believe the buzzer machine would tend to lengthen 
the life of the miner by any means. 

Coimnlssloner Garretson. An- (here enough of them iiseil that they would 
have any direct effect except on the ones operating them? 

Mr. Oliver. That Is all, I take it. 

Acting Ohalrman Commons. That Is all, Mr. Oliver. The commission will 
stand adjourned until 11 o'clock. 

(And thereupon, at o’clock p. in. of this, Friday, August 7, 1814, an 

adjournment was taken until 2 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS—2 F. M. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The coinmlsslon will come to order. Mr. 
Itankin. Is Mr. Ilankln heri'—.1. H. Ilankin? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. J. B. RANKIN. 

Acting Clmirinan Commons. Give your name. 

Mr. IlANKiN. J. B, Ilankln. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your address? 

Mr. Hankin. Anaconda, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your line of work? 

Mr. IlANKiN. Mill work—concentrator. I work in the concentrator at the 
smelter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. At the smelter—how long have you been ivorking 
there? 

. Mr. Rankin. Nearly 15 years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the wages at the smelter? 

Mr. Rankin. Three dollars and up. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What class got more than $3? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, there are different classes In the concentrator and con¬ 
verter and glass. It runs up ns high as four and four and a half. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is this a scale that Is agreed upon In the contract 
that has been simken of? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there a smeltermen’s union separate from the 
miners’ union? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you may give the history of that union. 
How was It tt-ganlzeil? 

Mr. Rankin. It was orgnnlzeil, 1 think, about 1901—some time In the latter 
part of 1900 or 1901—the beginning of 1901, or some place about there i and all 
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Mr. Ouvra. Well, the first aRltatlon for the eight-hour day, that I remember, 
was In 1888 and 1889. In 1801 an eight-hour measure was Introduced In the 
legislature and was defeated, I think, by a vote of SO to 31. It seemetl that the 
Democrats and Republicans got together and made It ns near a tie vide as they 
could so that neither one of the parties could bo blamed, or at least that Is 
the way It was stated at the time. At that time, even, some of the members 
and some of the officers of the union signed a petition opposing the eight-hour 
law—opposing the eight-hour law that was Introilueed at that time. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Some of the miners opivised It? 

Mr. ObivEB. There was a considerable number of miners oppo.se<l to it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did the union ever take any action against 
the Introduction of the eight-hour <iay? 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. But were they active In promoting its enactmeni? 

Mr. Oltver. I believe the majority of the union were very active in promot¬ 


ing it. 


Commissioner I.ennon. And that has been maintained ever since? 

Mr. Oliver. No; tlic elgbt-bour law was iias^ed In ItlOl. 

Comml.ssioner Lennon. Rut yon have had no cessation of the eight-hour day? 

Mr. tlLivEE. Since It became a law? 

(tommlssloner Lennon. Since it was Introductsl. 

Mr. Oliver. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have been working In the mines a long time. 
What degree of heat can men w'ork under In the mines without material Injury? 

Mr. Oliver. AVell, I should say that a man could work in the mines—It Is 
pretty hard to work In the mines at any degris' of heat without material Injury, 
becau.se any place—In time If a man works in a place that the air Is contami¬ 
nated, It naturally Injures his health. But, of course, I ladieve a man could—tho 
average man couid work where the heat would be, say, do, or possibly 70. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, are tlicre any places in the mines where the 
dejith is considerable that the temiierature does not exceed 00? 

Mr. Oliver. Oh. yes, sir; there are several. 

Commi.ssloner I.ennon. There are? 

Mr. Oi.iv ER. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I guess I had Is'ttcr keep away from that subject. 1 
am not n scientist on that. 

In the mines that 1 have personally visited. I have found as we went down 
the heat Increased In all of them, both coal mines and mineral—all mines that 


I have visited. 

Mr. Oliver. Well, tlmt Is natural. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have been a visitor; I have not been a scientist or 
anything of that kind. ^ 

Mr. OiJVBR. That is natural. The deeper you go. It naturally gets hotter. 
Commissioner Lennon, But I can not now ns all a ease where I went down 
fifteen and eighteen hundretl feet, where I fouml a temperature of 6.5”. As I 


^' klr. Oliver. Well, we have places In Butte, I believe, that run as high ns 90 
degree.s, very few places that are not hot. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who'do you know In this-city that would be consid¬ 
ered an expert on a subject of this kind? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you con.slder Mr. Gillie an expert on that 

^^Mr'^OLivER. Well, I should judge that Mr. Cdllle ought to be as capable a 
witness ns you could get on that question. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anybody better? 

Mr. Oliveb, I don’t know of anybody; no. 

Commissioner Lennon. That la all. „ , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke, Mr. Oliver, of the question of the 
vote at the meeting as the final thing; that Is, that the suppressing of that vote 
on election by use of the machine. 

Mr. OiJVEB. Well, Mr. Chairman- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. . i 

Mr. Oliver. The vote really wasn’t scppresscil. The vote had n'feafly bwn 
taken, and the chair, after being counted by the secretaries, decld^ that the 
amendment to the motion was carried. Then there was an appeal taken from 
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Acting Clialrnmii Commons. You are president of the union, are you? 

Mr. Rankin. Yea, sir. 

Acting Ohnirnmn Commons. How long have you been president? 

Mr. Rankin. .Since—well, I was elected In June last year and reelected June 
this year again. 

Acting Clmlrinan Commons. .So that during the time you have been president 
there have been about two complaints? 

Mr. Rankin. Two complaints; that Is what there was. It I remember cor¬ 
rectly ; Just two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question has been brought up here with ref¬ 
erence to the miners’ union regarding the discharge of Socialists. What is the 
attitude of your uidon on that matter, or have Socialists been discharged In 
similar ways? 

Mr. Rankin. I haven’t heard any mention whatever of It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There never has been any discharged? 

Mr. Rankin. Not that I know anything about. We never—I don’t know of 
any case where a man was discharged because he was a Socialist or anything 
else, as far as that goes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The question has never come up to your union, 
then, regarding the discharge of Socl.alists? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, not that I know anything about. Not in my time. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. That is, that means during the past 15 years? 

Mr, RANiiiN. Well, tlaa’c was Socialists here some years ago. but I don’t 
know. There was .sonietliing going on at that time, hut whether or not it was 
socialism nr not I don’t know. I am tint in position to say what it was. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What improvement has hcen made in the work¬ 
ing conditions or in tlie operations under the Jurisdiction of your union? 

Mr. Rankin. Improvements in what way? 

Acting (thairman Commons. Well, as for hours of labor, first? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, we have enjoyed the same conditions as Butte and all 
the other departments of the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long has that been? 

Mr. Rankin. The same time ns the eiglit-hour law went into effect. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. And the sanitary condltlom?—protection of 
health ? 

Mr. Rankin. It loidis pretty good to me. I think It is ns good ns could be. 
There was a time when accidents were |>retty—tliere was a good many acci¬ 
dents when the new works first started out, tliat Is only on the air line. There 
■ was a few that was killed in other parts, lint I guess there were more killed 
on the air line than any other department. .\nd I think it was young fellows 
tryltig to run the engines too fast, as near as I can tell. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have a benefit system? 

Mr. Rankin. Which? 

Acting Chairman Com.mons. A lienelit system? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Poes it cover the .same ns the miners? 

klr, Rankin. Pay sick and fimei’ai benefit. 

Acting Chairman Co.maions. I’o the same amounts, same amounts? 

Mr. Rankin. Ten dollars a week sick heneftt. 

Acting Clinirman Commons. Any question? 

Commissioner (Iarbetson. Yes; I would like to ask one or two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Co ahead. 

Commissioner Carretson. With regard to what you said is the attitude of 
your union about men being discharged or protecting them in their employ¬ 
ment: Do you recognize the right of the company to discharge any man If 
they consider him for any reason, business or otherwise, undesirable? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, they claliii that right. 

Ooniml.ssloner Carretson. I say, do yon recognize that right? 

Mr. Rankin. Oh! 

Commissioner Carretson. Does your union recognize It? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, 1 can’t say that It does. 

Commissioner Carretson. Does your union set up, as the average labor union 
does, that as long as a man properly performs the service for which he la 
hired that his discharge without siieclflc cause Is not Justified? 

Sir. Ranhsn. Well, I have only been on two cases, and that Is all I know 
anything about. In one of those cases In particular we had the man reinstated. 

Commissioner Carretson. You demoiistrateil that he had been unjustly dis¬ 
charged, In other words? 
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Mr. Rankin. Yes; that Is, tlirousli the fereiuun. 

CoramlssioiuT Oabrktson. How U tliat? 

Mr. Rankin. The foreman was us much to l)Uimo; they oousl(tere<l the foro- 
muii was as much to blame ns the inun. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes, In otlier wortls, there wi‘re extenuating cir¬ 
cumstances there? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Ooiumlssionor Garretson. There have only hc^en two <*as»»s iir»‘senkMl In a 
union that has an average meml}ership of probably men? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Two coses In a year? 

Mr. Rankin. I have been on two cases in my time. 

Commissioner Garretson. That of itself Is rnthor f.ilr evhlems? that the 
membership of the union itself recognizes that it wouhl i>e la>in*less In a gen¬ 
eral way t*) bring cases there, elm's it not? 

Mr. Rankin. I (buTt see why It shonhl !m*. 

(’oinmissioner Garretson. How many men liave been dlschargtvl in tbe period 
of a year? 

Mr. Rankin. Oh, I am not in position to answer that. 

(%anniissioner Garuetson. Haven’t any Idea? 

Mr. Rnnkin. No; I Imven’t any ii1ea. I could not answer that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Don’t you know what the general rale of discharge 
among your membership is? 

Mr. R\nkin. Well, no, I don’t. Men are ctmdng and going there every day.( 
I don’t kniAV whether they are disclmrged or not. If they are dlsiimrgeil, they 
say nothing about it. 1 d»)n*t know anything about tliut. I couldn’t answer 
that, liow many are discharged. 

Commissioner G \rbetson. Well, doesn’t the a\erage labor union keep some 
track of tlip inroads upon its meml>ers? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, we Iry to. 

Commissioner Garretson. A protective labor organization. 

Mr. Uam<in. We try to keep track of them, luit men will come there and be 
there mo- fbs, you know, and then they will dn>p <Mit. 

(kunmissmner Garretson. Well, I am not speaking of discharge of men In 
Increase or decrease of force. I am speaking of men wlio are In regular em¬ 
ployment and W'ho are removed, flre<l. 

Mr. Rankin. I understand. Well, I am not in position to answer how many 
are flrod. No; I can’t answer that l>ecuuse I only work in one department, and 
men being flre<l in tl»al deiairtment there are very few. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well. I wonhl suppose Hint regular reports were 
made by the men in all departments as to Die occurrences in tlieir depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Rankin. Well- 

(k>mmissioner Garretson. What is laid down as tbe object of your organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Rankin. Why, the object of tbe organization is tlie same ns laid down 
by the Western Fetleratlon Miners—protect the workingmen. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is tlie union fonntled on tlie basis of the pro¬ 
tective feature—that is, protecting a man In his service is one of tlie greatest 
benefits that can come to him? 

Mr. Rankin, Y’cs. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, protecting lilm against the caprice 
ordinarily of subonllnate representatives of tbe employer? 

Mr. Rankin. Well, that is what It is supposed to be; yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. But still it has only worked out two cases In a 
year? 

Mr. Rankin. I said there was only two cases reportwl to tbe union. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, I mean It has worked out that the union 
has had oflicial notice of two Instances? 

Mr. Rankin. That Is all. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons, Any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Rankin, has your union been dlvj^led, as evi¬ 
dently lias been the case tn Butte recently? 

Mr. Rankin. Which? 

Commissioner Lennon. Is your unloU, the smeltermen's union, divided up 
as it is in Butte? 
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Mr. liANKJN. No, sir. 

Commissioner Letikon. They are still lotaet? 

Mr. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Oomuiixsloiwr I.e.nno.v. Still allillateil «Ith the Western Federation? 

Sir. Rankin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever had In your union any of the com¬ 
plaints that we have Iw'ard here, regarding elections of ofllcers, for Instance, 
that were siii)P 08 <h 1 to be unjust? 

Mr. Rankin. That Is, you mean anything wrong about the elections? 

Comnilssloner I.bnnon. Elections; y(“a, sir. 

Mr. Rankin. None that I have heard tell of. 

Commissioner T.enno.n. You have heani of nothing of the kind? 

Mr. Ranki.v. No, sir. 

ftominlssloner Lennon. Arc the conditions that you have over In Anaconda 
maintained generally throughout the United States In similar iilants—the 
wages, for Instance? 

Mr. R\nk!n. The wages? 

Cominl.ssloner Lennon. Y'es. 

Mr. Rankin. Widl, the lowest wages paid Is .fll a day. I don't know what 
the.v pay in other jiarts of the country. 

Coimnissloner I.ennon. You don’t? 

Mr. Rankin. That Is the lowest paid. 

Coininlssloner Lennon. Yes. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all, 

(.lonnnissioner tlAKiiETSoN. Let me ask about one other matter: Have you ever 
seen any evidence of an cITort on the part of the company to secure the vote of 
Its employees In any given dlrecthm pollllcally? 

Mr. Rankin. AVell, I can’t say that I did; that ts, directly; no. 

Commissioner (Iakuetson. Well, how indirectly? 

Mr. Rankin. Oh, I have heard It said that tlie company wanted a certain 
party deeted, or soinething like that. 

Commissioner Oaiuietson. How Is the news iiassed around? 

Mr. Ranki.n. Oh, well, 1 don’t know; the news started and then It goes 
around. Of course, no person ever said anything to me. 

Commissioner OAiiaETsoN. You don't know of any instance where there have 
been specillc instances? 

Mr. Rankin. Yiai moan direct orders? 

Commissioner Oakiictson. Oh, no. Rispiests Is a better word. 

Mr. Rankin. Well, I have heard It said In a general way that the company 
wanted a certain ticket electeil. 

ComialssloiK'r OAiiRK'rsoN. Have you ever heard that expressed by a man 
whom you had reason to believe was a direct representative of the company’s 
will? 

Mr. Rankin. Oh, no; I can’t say that; no. Fellows that lined up with the 
party that wanted the party eleided, I suppose. 

Ooniinissioner Oakketson. Then you have no direct knowledge on that sub¬ 
ject ? 

Mr. Rankin. I have never mixed in iiolltlcs close enough to be led that way. 

Commissioner Oauretson. You are not a political agent? 

Mr. Rankin. Not a iMilitlcal agent; no; never was. 

Comnilssloner Garhetson. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all. 

Air. Mathew son. 


TESTIMONY OF ME. E. P. MATHEWSON. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your nniiie and address. Air. Mathewson. 
Air. AIathewson. E. 1'. Alathewson, Anaionda, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your isisitlon? 

Air. AIathewson. Alanager of the Washoe reduction works of the Anaconda 
Copper Alining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you mean by redaction works? 

Mr. AIathewson. Where ores are reiluced to the metal. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Reduced what? 

Air. MATt^wsoN. Brought to metal; metal Is extracted from the ores. 
Acting Clialrman Commons. Will you describe the processes, Just briefly, 
so that we may have an Idea? 

Mr. Mathewson. You mean of our particular plant? 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Mathewson. The ore Is brought from Butte j Is for the most part put 
Into what Is known as a concentrator, where by the action of gravity ami 
water we separate the waste materia! from the better ore, richer ore. This we 
call concentrating anti altout three tons of the ore coming from Butte will 
be concentratetl Into one ton of concentrates. 

These concentrates are then sent to the roosting furnaces, where the sul¬ 
phur, surplus sulphur, is extracted by heat. Then the calcine, as It Is then 
called, or roasted material, Is put into melting furnaces, either blast fur¬ 
naces or reverberatory furnaces, and melted. This material is meltol down 
and separated In that way from a lot of worthless material; we get two prod¬ 
ucts—a slag, which Is thrown away, and a mat, wldidi contains the copper, 
sliver, and gold in the ore. This mat runs po.ssllily between 40 and 50 per 
cent In copper. This material is then taken to the converters and In these 
furnaces—this material is taken molten to the conveners—and In these fur¬ 
naces air Is ai)plled uialer pressure, and the iron and suli)hur In the mat are 
eliminated. The sulphur goes off in gas and the iron Is fluxed with some 
slllcious ore and makes a slag. This slag is poured oft and returned to the 
blast furnaces for furl her treatment, as it contains values, liolh In metal and as 
a flux. There is left nothing, then, hut the copper containing the silver and 
gold. This coiiper conlaiidng the silver and gold is imt into what we call 
casting furnaces. In tliese fnrmu’es it gets a rmigli retlnlng, tlie oliject helng 
to get the metal to such a stale that it can lie jioured into molds, and the 
Iilntes thus formed will have an even, level surface or nearly level surface; If 
it were not refined, ttie surface would he very Irregular, and the inelal would 
not be in shape for the next step in tlie process of refining. We call those plates 
of melal anodes. 'I’hese anodes we ship to our refinery in I’erih Amboy, N. J., 
where they are treated and the dilTerenl nielals cxtrai led. t'ertain of tlie ores 
in Butte are rich enough to go direct to the blast furnace without any pre¬ 
liminary treatment. Tlioao ores are mixed wltli flux uud melted with coke 
as fuel In tlie blast furnace. The product is the same ns In the reverberatory 
furnace, mat and slag. The mat Is the same coniposltlou and takes the same 
treatmeni. The slag is nilxoil with the slag from the reverberatory furnace, 
and Is of no further value and Is thrown away. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Isn't that process in the handling of the ores tho 
same ns what Is known In free milling? 

Mr. Mathewson. Yes. Free milling is a term Hint dues not apply to coiiper 
ores. 

Commissioner Gakretson. .\t all? 

Mr. Mathewson. It doe.s to gold. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Well, gold and silver, too. 

Mr. Mathewson. Y'es; gold and sliver ore; but our ore is known as sulphide 
ore, and has to go through this treatment. 

Acting Chnlrman Com.monr. Then the next is- 

Mr. Mathewson. Ilonstlng, to remove sulphur, then melting or smelting. 
Tliat Is, the smelting proper. 

Acting Chnlrnian (Iom.mons. What process does reduction cover? 

Mr. Mathewson. Tlint covers the whole busint-ss. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Conceutrating, reiluctlon, and smelting? 

Mr. Mathewson. Yes, sir; It Is reducing the niotal from the ore to the 
metallic state. 

Acting Chnlrman Commons. The term you used, ore smelting, where does 
that come’ln? 

Mr. Mathewson. That Is the .same word ns melting. Smelting and melting 
are synonymous terms. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The term reduction covers the whole process? 

Mr. Mathewson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chnlrman Commons. Is this unsklllcti labor, all of It? 

Mr. Mathewson. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How large a force Is unskllltsl? 

Mr. Mathewson. All the helpers and common laborers around the plant are 
unskilled. The furnace men are skilled men, and men after a little practice 
In the different departments become skilled and more valuable to us than 
ordinary new men coming In. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many employees altogether In these proc¬ 
esses? 

Mr. Mathewson. Usually we have In the whole plant about 2,300 men em¬ 
ployed. 
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Acting Cliainnan Commons. What proportion would be unskllletl? 

Mr. MATiiKWsoN. Probably half of tb<‘ni would Ik? unskilled men. 

Acting Cliulrman Commons. AVhat proportion are three dollar and a half 
men? 

Mr. Mathewson. It Is pretty bnrd to tell you. I ci»uld get you a list of the 
men and give you all those rates, but olTluuid I <.‘oiild not tell you. 

Acting Clialrnmn (’t)MMoNs. How Idgli up does it go? 

Mr. Mathewson. We go up on our regular pay roll to $4 for furnace men. 
Furnace men gt't $4, and Ibere are men in the csmcentrators tluit get $3.50. 
Most of Die men get $3 in the concentrators. In the roasting department the 
men are $3 men. There Is a furnace man (»n each .sldft that gets $4, and the 
helper gets .$3. In the converter tiie skimmers get $3, ami Die crane men get 
$4. Some men get $3.50, an<l the balance $3. In the blast furnace the feeders 
and tappers get $4. an<l the beliK'rs get $3. In the stationary engineer’s depart¬ 
ment, where the < <unpn‘ssers are, the men get $4, and the helpers get $3. JVtost 
of them are engineers. 

Acting (’’halrman Co^l^[o^s. All of the work is continuous, is It? 

Mr. Mathewson. Coniinuous except in trade work, which is stopixMl on 
Sunday. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. And three shifts? 

Mr. Mathewson. Throe shifts. 

Acting Chairman <^>mmons. Ami how do you arrangt* the cliangt* in shifts? 

Mr. Mathewson. They change at 7 ami 3 and 11. 

Acting (hmirinan CNimmo.vs. Well, on <lay and night, shifts? 

Mr. Mathewson. Every two wet'ks they change. One shift will work a long 
shift and the other <'oim* in its regular turn again. 

Acting CluilrmuTi (%>mmun.s. Wlmt w’ouhl he the hmg shift, 10 hours? 

Mr. Mathewson. Slxt^nm hours; it would he IG hours. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A man works 10 hours how (►ft<'n? 

Mr. Mathewson. lie w'uuld w<u*k 10 hours and lay off 10 hours. 

Acting (Mialrinnn Commons. How* often? 

Mr. Mathew.son. Once in two w'Cek.s. Immediately after that shift he will 
lay off 10 hours. 

Commissioner C muietson. Every two wetdvs? 

Mr. Mathewson. Y<‘s, sir. 

Commissioner (iarkktson. Om* shift doubles ami Die oUier two spread? 

Mr. M.vthew'.son. Yi*s, sir; that is it. 

’ Acting t’hairman (kiMMOxs. How long have the conditions lieen as you have 
now iles<*rnHMl Diem? 

Mr. Mathewson. You iim'shi how long has th(> plant h(‘<‘n in operation? 

Acting Chairman ('om.mon.s. 1 mean how long have the wages and liours and 
sldfis been on this basis? 

Mr. Mathkw'son. Well, ever since I have boon connecteil with the plant it 
has been like tlmt, excejd the waaes. The w'age question was settlcsl in 1IK)7, 
when ibis contract w’as entered into with the mill and smeitermen’s union and 
other unions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How* did that contract affect it? Was there a 
change In the wages? 

Mr. M.vi'hewson. Yes, sir; it raised the wages for a great many of our com¬ 
mon laborers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What ha<l they been paid? 

Mr. Mathewson. They had been paul two dollars and a half. A good many 
of them ha<l t»een paid two doliars and a half a day. 

Acting Chairman (kiMMONS. It afl'ected probably half? 

Mr. Mathew.son. I tlilnk tis much as half. 

Acting (3\atrmun CoMiioNs. Those now getting $3 would have been getting 
two fifty? 

Mr. Mathewson. Some of them had been getting $3 a little before that. There 
wna some agllatloii bef(»re the contract w’as made and some increase had been 
made In cei'tain d<‘partmeuts, but the bulk of the increase wm.s made at that 
time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How’ long have you been In charge? 

Mr. Mathewson. In actual charge »luc*e Die l.st of June, 1903, but I wnis In 
charge of a department of the plant for a year previous* 

Acting Cl^lrman Commons. Since 1903 what changes have been made In the 
matter of n^lth or the protection of health of the workmen have you entered 
Into? 
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Mr. Mathewson. The health? 

Actlnj; Chairman 0>m»ic)nb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Matiikwson. We have dene away with the clay mill—what was known 
ns the clay mill—^where powdered ore was In the air e<insiderahly. We ha\e 
put In ventilators wherever we conld see they would do any We have Im¬ 

proved the tlue system so as to pet tla deleterious gases away from contnrt 
with the employees. We have put up all manner of safety appliance's to pre¬ 
vent the men from having aec-idents, and in every \\ay wo could think of we 
have tried to Improve the conditions of the im?n. We have also intro«1ni*otl a 
first-aid system In case of accidents. We htivc' on the pay roll of the company 
a profc'ssioiril nurse, and we have a flrsl-ald ro<u)i, and we have nil manner 
of fir.st-ald appliances there, and medicines and bandages and so on. to ntteml 
to the men promptly In case of accident. This Is all at the conipai»y’s expense 
and has nothing to do witli the hospital fund, wlilch is a sc'parafe fund and is 
M’orked som<*thing like it Is worked here In Ilntte at the mines. We colhn-t 
fnmi the men a dollar a month and turn that ov<t to the Sisters Hospital, the 
only hospital In tc>wn, and for that dollar the men get medical attendance am! 
hos|)i(al attendance. 

Acting Ciiairman Commons. Would your accident figures he comprised in the 
others we Imve ask('<l for? 

Mr. Matiikwson. Yes, sir; the same claim agent looks after the mine ns the 
smelter. 

Acting Chairman (k>MMoNs. The previous witness staUsl that the company 
has complete control of tin* matter i»f Hjc iiiscimrge for any reaM)n or no reason 
wimtever. Is that the way in which the management operates the renioval of 
men from (‘inployinent ? 

^Tr. M \TiTi:wsoN. N(», sir; our arrnngtnnent n'gardlng (In* iT'moval of men 
from the employment is tlds; We put it up to the foreman In charge of the 
<iifferent departments to hire their own men, and If the men are not satisfactory 
to dls'-harge them. If the man is discimranl. tiu' f<»r4*inan must semi In a re- 
I>ort to the general nmnager’s othce, and state the r(*nson of the discharge, or if 
a man Is laid off for mon' Ilian 10 days, the same thing must he done, the same 
report in i t ho made. Then if the man is not satlsfie<l with (he explanation 
given him I'C his foreman, he has tiie right to come to the otiice either himself 
or come througli the union. They very seldom come through tlie union, hut 
frequently come Ihemselves. 

Acting Clmlrman (’o.mmons. To whom would they come? 

Mr.-M \TirKwsov. They come to me generally. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Or to the next- 

Mr. i\I\THEWsoN. Or to the next man In charge. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. Wim is the next man in cliarge? 

Mr. M vthewson. Mr. liOlst, who Is callt'<i genera! superintendent of the plant. 

Acting Clmirman Commons. In case y<ni take action or arrive at tlie opinion 
that the man has he<'n unreasonably <Uscharged, wluit action do you take with 
reference to the foreman? 

Mr. Matiikwson. You say if he has l)ecn uuroasonuhly dlschargeil? 

Acting Chairiiiun Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Mathkwson. I generally call the foreman up to my ofllcs' and have him 
explain his side of the story, and if his explanation Is satisfactory to me I let 
the thing stand a.s it is. If it is not satisfactory to me. I tell him to put the roan 
back to work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you done that? 

Mr. Mathewson. I have done (hat many tlna*s. Put the man hack to work 
many times. I consider the foreman dl<!n’t iwe good judgment. If I found it 
was a personal difference between (lie foreman and the man—(Iiat is. some per¬ 
sonal equation came in and the man wns a capable man ami capable of giving 
good service to the company—I have changetl 1dm to some other foreman. I 
have done that also frequently. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would yon consider requiring a foreman to take 
back a man he has discharged- 

Idr. Mathewson. Beg panlon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you conshler requiring a foreman to take 
back a man he has dismissed? Poes not that weaken his discipline? 

Mr. Mathewson. I don’t allow him to take him back unless he is willing to 
take hla back. If I can persuade him to take him back, nil right. I never 
force him to take him back. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He must find another foreman? 

Mr. Mathewson. He must either find another foreman or get out 
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Acting riialrnmn Commonh. Do you have this system that has been described 
as the rustling card? 

Mr. Mathkwkon. Yes. sir. 

Acting Ojulnnaii Tommons. Where is that cant secured for your work? 

Mr. Mathkwhon. At our gate—the gate of the plant. 

Acting (.’hairinan (^)mmonh. And who has charge of that? 

Mr. Mathkwkon. There Is a si)eclal clerk on that Job called an employment 
agent. 

Acting (Minlrtnan Commons. And what Is his name? 

Mr. Mathkwkon. Mr. Martin. 

Acting riuilrinan Commons. Is he under the general direction of the general 
oniploynaMit olhee? 

Mr. Mathkwwin. N<i, sir; he Is under my direction solely. 

A<*tliig Chairman <’ommon.s. Solely? 

Mr. Mathkwkon. Yfs, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What are the questions which are a'«ked on the 
employment blank? 

Mr. Mathkws<»n. T am not sure that I can recall all <»f them, hut they are 
simply something like this: The man’s name is nsk<^l, his birthplace, ami his 
ag(. ami where he last worked. He is a.sked if he is an American citizen and if 
he has any property In Anacomla. I tliink that is about all that is on the list. 

Acting Chairman Commo.n.s. You have 2.^100 men employed—that is, steadily — 
we will say. How many are on the list that have cards permitting them to 
rustle? 

Mr. Mathew.son. Oh, there are a great many. I think the number now Is up 
around tilUvn (u* sixteen thousand. This system has been In vogue for a long 
time In Anaconda. 

Acting (.’halrman CoMNroNS. Of course, then, >ou don’t kwp a record with 
ri’tere!ue to the men on (la* ground? The gnait hulk of those* have left town? 

Mr. Matmkw.son. Oh. ><‘s; a great many of them have come ami gone. 

Acting (’liairman (’o.mmons. (’an you stale how many men jou hire in a year 
in order to keep up your force of 2.31H). 

Mr. Mathkwkon. I <*oiild lud state with any degree of accuracy. I can got 
the ttgures. 

Acting Chairman I’ommons. Can yon state by the month? 

Mr. Matiiewson. I say 1 could not do that with any degree ot accuracy; it 
vtirios very niucii. S(une seasons \v(* liave a gr<*at many men coming in an<l 
changing, and In otlu*r seasons they w'ork very stea<iny. 

.•\cting ('bnirman Commons. Could yon furnish a statement that w’ould show 
the numhor of men l»lre<l during the year? 

Mr. Mathkwkon. I couh! furnish it for recent years; yes, sir. 

Acting (Mudrman (\immons. Will you furnish such a statement? 

Mr. Mathkwkon. Yes, sir. For how many years back would you like It? 

Acting Cliairman Commons. For one year is sufllclent 

Mr. Mathkwkon. During the past year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That means the number of men—the number of 
mwv men taken on by foremen, 

Mr. Mathewson. During the year; yes, sir. 

Acting Clminnan C<immon8. It should include also the number of men dls- 
mlssetl, 

Mr. Mathewson. That would ho a separate thing. I might say there are 
very few men discharged in our plant. 

(The following communication w’as subsequently received from Mr. Mathew- 
Bon:) 

Butte, Mont., August 8, 191^. 

The number of rustling cards Issuetl by the reduction works of the Anaconda 
Co[)tK*r Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont., from July 1. 1913, to August 1, 1914, was 
1,926; the number of men discharged In sitrae period was 35. 

There were several hundre<l men added to our force during this perio<l for 
construction work and Includotl In the 1,926. 

R. P. MATHlf:^V80N, 

Manager Reduction Works, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont 

Committee, 

States Labor Commission. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Apparently there Is no such thing ns discharge 
here; simply the foreman don’t take them on; Is that it ’/ 

Mr. Mathewson. They are laid off. The men are laid off sometln«>s. It a 
foreman get.s a notion lie don't like a man, he will lay him off, and the man gets 
discouraged and stays away. That la the way .stano foremen net. If a man Is 
real quarrelsome or drunk or something like that and generally useless to the 
foremen, they simply discharge them; but It Is very seldom they do discharge 
them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you ever considere<l coni’cntraflng your 
employment In the hands of a chief employment agent directly In your ofllce? 

Mr. Mathewson. Have I ever conaidere<l whal? 

Acting Chairman Cojimons. Ever consiiienal tlie proposition of changing the 
system and not permitting the foremen to hire and discharge men, but having 
tliem hired directly fnan the central odlce? 

Mr. Mathewson. We used to have a system something like that, but It was 
very unsatisfactory. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way? 

Mr. Mathewson. Well, It resulted in nepotism; they wouhl have friends and 
relatives that would lie coming around ami waiding Jolis. They would come 
and bring Influence to hear on the ollice, and somebody would say he would 
like for Tom, Dick, or Harry to h.ive a .lob, and we would give him a note to 
some foreman, and he would put idm on because lie had a note from the office. 
And the result was that wo had two men for every Job on the plant, and when 
times got haril we had to cliange tlie inetliod, anil we look Hie foremen Into our 
counsel and asked tliem how 11 was llicy had so many men on tlie Job when 
really there wasn't worlt for them. 

Tliey said the men were sent from the office, and he could not get any work 
out of tliem and had to hire other nieii We made this ruling—tliat the fore¬ 
men should be ahsolntely responsible for the hiring and discharging of the 
men, and we would hold tlie foreineii responsible for tlie work, and If there were 
any men in his employment who were beyond work—been faithful servants of 
the conipaiiy In the past—we should send them up to the office and we would 
take care of them. 

Acting t'haii'inan Commons. I was thinking of a lillle different plan that Is 
In vogue at different iilaces—that the foreman would simply make a requisi¬ 
tion. When he has discharged a man or has laid off a man. he makes a rispil- 
sitlon on the ofllce, so that there would not be this piling up of men waiting to 
he put to work. Tliat does not follow that that centralized syslein rts|uires that 
there be men kept In such large numbers on the ri'serve list. It could be oper- 
atisl In a different way from what .vou have descrilMsI. 

Mr. Mathewson. M'ell. the great trouble wouhl he. you have three shifts, 
day and night. You would-.have to have somebody In the employment office day 
and night to supply these men. The nearest approach we have to that sy.stem 
Is the timekeepers’ office. If a foreman Is shy a man, he telephones np to the 
tiniekeeiier, and says, “ Send me down a rustler; we are short a man.” 

But our great trouble has been too many men seeking einployminil. The men 
are too numerous, and at times we have to shut off rustling cards altogether on 
account of too many men coming Into town. We are very seldom short of men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I should think your system encourages men 
coming here and hanging around without any opportunity of steady employ¬ 
ment. It encourages the accumulation of idle men In the town who will hang 
on and think that they might possibly secure work, hut secure only a small 
amount of work. Now, Isn’t that the effect of your system? 

Mr. Mathewson. There Is a certain amount of that. They hang around a 
while, but they very soon get to know whether or not they are going to get on. 
After they have rustled a little while, they tumble to the fact there Is not likely 
to be a vacancy In the particular department In which they are rustling and go 
on to the next place, but most of our men are very steady and the chances for 
a rustler are extremely slim, and the man who rustles Is generally a newcomer 
or floater who Just comes around for a few days to see If he caa get a Job and 
rustles a few shifts, and If he don’t strike a Job, he goes on wane new place. 

If a man rustles faithfully for a month, they are pretty sure to get a Job, 
but they don’t do that They try two or three days, and are not satisfied with 
getting a Job and so they go on. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It don’t seem to me that is a very good system. 

Mr. Mathewson. It has worked out in our cose very satisfactorily. We 
haven’t had any trouble. 

38819’—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-4» 
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Actlns Chnirraan Commons. I wonder if we could get accurate figni-es tlint 
would sliow tlie number of men that are iianging around rustling, as compared 
with the number of men tliut have steady work? 

Mr. Mathkwson. Well. In onlinarily busy seasons under normal conditions 
perhaps we will have 20 rustlers there a day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Out of 2,300? 

Mr. Mathkwson. Out of 2,300 men working there will l>e 20 rustlers at tlie 
gate every ibiy, uikUo' normal conditions. With hard times, there would l>e 200 

Acting Chairman fktMMoNS. Well, tliat Is a very small proportion, 20 for 
2,300 probably would lie very small. 

Mr. Matjikwson. Yes, sir; tluit is about the proportion. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the method tliat you have in dealing 
wi'lh persimal Injury cast*? 

Mr. Matiikw.son. Wo mnke a report of every accident, and give the names of 
the witnesses and so on; hie that reisirt with the claim agent at Butte, und he 
attends to tlie matter, we have nothing further to do with It. 

Acting Clmlrniaii Common.s. It is all turned over to him? 

Mr. Matiiewbon. It is all turnetl over to tlie elaini agent at Butte. 

Acting Chairman Oimmons. Does he have his representative thcic? 

Mr. Mathewson. No, sir; wc are ids rt'prescntatives. We make the Investi¬ 
gation ami the foreman makes the n'|s>rt. 

Aiding Cl.uirninn tJoMMONS. Any questions? 

Commissioner Gariietson. You slated tliat wlieii tlio employment agent diil 
tlte hiring that neisitism entered into it to a <s>rlain degree. Do you lind that 
your foreman is less Imman than the cmidoyment agent in that direction? 

Mr. UfA'riiEwsoN. AVell, he is for tins reinson ; We liold tlie foreman re- 
sponsihle for tlie work wliere we could not hold Idm before. 

Commissioner Gabkeisun. Wliat measure of elltciency have you for making 
a com|mrl.son on? 

Mr. MATtiEw.soN. We know liow many tons a da.v lie shoulil get out of a cer¬ 
tain product with n (s'rtain nuiiiher of men, and tlicre are a etwlaiii number of 
men sent to a certain Job, so many men to a furnace. He can’t put more than 
that on. He has a limlled niimlier to put on each furiiace. 

Csmunlssioner Gabkktson. How would lie do lu file old days? 

Mr. Mathkwson. I’lit them on any way he likcsl. Let tliem liide around be¬ 
hind boxes or anywhere. 

Csinimlssioner Gabkktson. Didn’t you liold liim re.sisiiisllile for that? 

Mr. Matheiv.son. AVe tried to whenever we could cutcli iilm, lint tlicre was 
no way of catching him. 

Ooniuiissioiicr Gabuetsos. Y’ou can catch him easier now? 

Mr. Mathkwson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakhetson, You say tliere are very few uicii dl.scharged. They 
don’t discharge unless a man gets on a drunk, but you suspend lilm ami refuse 
to put him back again. What is the difference between discharge and sus¬ 
pension of that character? 

Mr. Mathewson. Well, in one case a man would have to get a now card and 
go to rustling all over again in some other deiuirtment, and In the other case he 
has his brass check and can go In anywhere and has a better chance than 
a rustler. 

Commissioner Oabketson. A’’ou mean a iii.an suspended In one department, 
n-hilc under that susiieuslon, can work in another department? 

Mr, Mathkwson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. That is a new one. That Is nil. 

Acting Chnlnnnn Commons. Mr. O’Connell, any questions? 

Commissioner 0’Connei.l. No qnestioii.s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is all. Mr. Daly. 

TESTIXOirr OF KS. INILLIAX B. DALT. 

Acting eSudrman Commons. State your name. 

Mr. Daet. William B. Daly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tour business? 

Mr. Daev. General superintendent of mines for the A. C. M. Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think we were asked to substitute you for 
Mr. I.«ntz. ,, 

Mr. Daet. Tea, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Commoks. On the grouml Unit you hiul liistnllccl this 
rustling, card system? 

Mr. D.u.y. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And were Informed alKuit its workings? 

Mr. D.\i,y. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clinlrman Commons. Have you hrouglit with you the blanks ati<l 
forms we requested yesterday that Mr. ].entz should get? 

Mr. I).\LY. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlli you kindly file them? 

Mr. D.VI.Y'. This is a form of record- 

Acting Chairman Commons. By the way, I sliould llkt? to liavo you start In 
at the beginning of the system and dea<’rlhe it in regard to what Inqulrh’S are 
made, and we will not ask you any questions, but you describe it in your own 
way. 

Jlr. Daly. The first thing that Is done if a man seeks employment Is to apply 
at the oflice for a rnstllng card. When he nmkes application he Is required 
to fill out and sign this blank. 

Acting Chairman Commons. l.et the reporler have thiit. 

Mr. Daly. The blank Is as follows: 

(Place for miniher.) 

Ari’LK'ATioN roit KMri.oY.\iKNT, A, C. hi. To., ItiTTK, Mont. 

Name of applicant, age, birthplace, if fondgn horn, are yon a cKlr.en of tin* 

United Slates_ 

Traile or occupation_ 

tVere you ever In the em|>loyment of this company? if so, in what mine or In 

what department were you last employed?_ 

State date of leaving last employment____ 

Can you read and write English?- 

Single or mnrriod; If married, where does your family reside?___ 

My present addr(>s.s Is,, _ 

Date and place for the signature of the applicant_ 

When he lias filled out this application lilank. if lie has never recelveil a 
rustling card before and has not liecn In the eni|ih),vmerit of the coinimny at 
any tiiiio since the Instnlhilion of the departineiit, he Is required to furnish a 
previous service reeonl—that Is, to state tlie name of his enqiloyer and the 
time that ho worked for the different employers, I he jierloil of years, and so on, 
that have passed since the Installment of the ollice. 

Acting Cliairmiin Com.mons. Is that on the hlank? 

Mr. Daly. No, sir; It Is written on the back of this blank In longhand, that 
information. When lie lias done that he is given this card. 

IThe papi'r so presented was marked “ Document Serial No. 300, August 7, 
1014, Wltnc.ss Daly.”) 

llr. Daly. This card Is as follows; 

A. C. M. Co., Butte, Mont. 

Application No._ 

Name_ 

Date of issue_ 

Anaconda Mininc Co. 

By — the party issuing the card. 

On the reverse side of tills card—to connect tlie story—after having received 
this card, he proceeds to rustle in any of the departments of the company he 
wisiies. If he obtains employment, he presents this card to the timekeeper at 
the first shift—tlie b^lnnlng of tlie first shift, and signs his name on the back 
of it. The tlmekeQier then fills in the balance of it at the desk in the mine or 
department and designates the time or department that he is employed and the 
date of starting and his trade or occupation. The timekeeper signs that amt 
returns it to tlw office. Tliat completes that part of the card, and the card is 
taken up. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you file the card or make a book record from 
the card? 
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Mr. Dai.y. We make a book record from the form I liave just presented and 
file the card also. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You didn’t speak of that book record. 

Mr. Dai.y. This Is the form. The record Is kept In loose-leaf form. This 
Is one of the leaves on which the record Is kept. 

(The record referred to was sulmiltbHl In printed form.) 

Commissioner Oabbetso.n. The column headings agree with the blanks on 
the card In general? 

Mr. Dai-y. I’reclsely. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Kvery line is a virlual copy of the application 
and card? 

Mr. Dai.y. Well, this states the name and number and date of application, 
and date employed, mine or department, and dale left .service. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Oh. I see. 

Mr. Dai.y. That compleles our record for a job. 

Comml.ssloner Gabbet.son. In conjunction witli the card, it gives the man’s 
record ? 

Mr. Dai.y. Exactly. Kvery one of those lines will give a man 12 jobs before 
he would have to be transferred to amdlier page. 

Comini.ssloner Gahbui'ko.n. Tliat is, yon mean he could be einiiloyeil 12 times 
In tbe same deiiartment or be employed once In 12 departments? 

Mr. Dai.y. Either way. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Either ivay? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, sir. 

(iommlssloner Gabbetson. Or six times in two departments? 

Mr. Daly. He can get ns many cards as he can gel jolis. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 'That Is, there is a separate rustling card for 
each column? 

Mr. Daly. Yes, sir; for each line and for each joli h<' must secure a new 
card. In that connection, with new men who have applied for work wlio have 
not worked for the company before, a form of information of previous record 
of service is obtained. After issuing the earil the information is cliecked up 
by correspondence. Tlds is the form of letter that Is sent out to the parties 
for whom la' claims to have worked. Do jou wisli to make tlmt a part of 
the record? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

(Tile hlank record referred to was sulnnltted in printeil form.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. You may go on. 

Mr. Daly. I was going to read it, if you wanted to hear it; hut if you pre¬ 
fer to look at it and examine it. all right. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. ’That provides for the return of the iiiQuiry to you? 
Mr. Dai.y. Precisely. 

Acting Chairman Co.\imons. It is tilled out? 

Mr. Dai.y. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The answer Is filled In. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It says, “ Please reply herein.” 

Mr. Dai.y. The purpose of that la having this reply upon the letterhead, 
that without that a great many replying would not refer to the name, who the 
man was that was inquired ahout, and when they repliwl we ivouldn’t know 
who It was that they had replied about—the name of the one we liiquireil of. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. It has developeil also that there Is another good 
puriBise to he served in that direction, has it not? 

Mr. Daly. I do not know of any. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. I do not know that It has In your business, but 
It has In others. 

Mr. Daly. I would not see how It could he covered by that. 

Commissioner OABBirrsoN. 'Well, under the law of some of the States you 
would probably find that'it would have a very serious effect In that direction. 
It Is well to have all your eommunleatlons on the subject returned. 

Mr. Daly. That was not the purpose of this. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Well, that may be, but reference letters ere gen- 
crftlly. 

Mr Daly. Well. I don’t know about that because there are many cases 
where the letter has not been returned and they will answer upon their own 
form. !• 
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Commissioner Garretson. And there have been instances where the falhire 
to return—have you ever Known of any instances where the failure to return 
was hard to get around? 

Mr. Dai.y. No ; I have not. 

Commissioner Garretson. It may not have developed In your business at all. 

Mr. Daly. No; there are certain employers who liave a very elaborate tiling 
system. Anytlilng that once comes to them is filed, and they never leave it 
go back. Wo have mimorous Instances of where the letter would be ftltMl Immo- 
tllately, and they would answer them on their own foru»s covering llie same 
information. 

Commissioner Garkktson. I know that Is true. I have had occasion to follow 
references up in my busine.ss. 

Mr. Dai-y. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. Where I developed In it not only the information 
I was looking for but other. 

Mr. Daly. Do you wish me to read these or do y<ui wish them fihNl? 

Acting Chairman CoMiiONs. No. 1 do not care to rend it. That completes 
your statement? 

Mr. Daly. That completes that. I h.nve some of the answers hero just for a 
sample. I would ])r(‘f\T to keep this, las-ause that Is our rivonl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They an* typical answers? 

Mr. Daly. Yes. Here is one which says: " Union l.nmher Co., Fort Bragg, 
Cal., datetl July 27, IDl t. Mr. Harry Ballard, age 2 r», birth i)1uce, Iowa, has 
made application to this company for omploymciu as luiin'r. He states tlmt lie 
was eniph»y(Hl by you as fo)h)Ws: As a craneman, under Mr. Johnson, boss, 
from December. 1012, to .lune, lOl.T Kindly Inforin me If this .statement Is cor¬ 
rect. Your reply will he tn*ated conliilentially. Yours, very truly, (leorge W. 
Lentz, superlnleudeul.” The answer: “1 tlial that this man was employwl here 
(luring the time mentioned as a lumber handler and slingman on crane hut not 
as a crane oi)t‘rator.” 

Here is another one, written to the Gold Tunnel Mining Co., Sllverton, Colo.: 
"Mr. John ISsulonen, ago 3.‘1, birth place, Finland, has made appllcathm to this 
emnpany lor employment as miner. He statt*s that ho was employed by you as 
follows: As a miner at the Higidand Mary mine, under Mr. John Mct.naiu, hos.s, 
from August, 1012, to June, 1013." Tlmt is tlie general trend of all of the 
r«‘pUes that come back. If tlie reply Is rcH'cived the man has md worked tliere, 
the reply will .say his statement Is not correct, don’t know Iiim, or .something. 

CoinmlsslontT Garretson. Do jou ask for llie man’s record with the company, 
as a rule, only for the term of his employment? 

Mr. Daly. Only as to whether he worked as he has stated ; that i.s all that we 
ask. Tlie part of the letter which muke.s Inquiry i.s, ** Kindly Inform me if tlds 
felutement is corrixd." 

Commissioner GARUErrsoN. Tlmt is a ix'rfeeUy legitimate method of Inquiry. 

Mr. Daly. Yes. Of course I have others, but (hey are along the same line. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your tiling system i.s on this loose leaf; you do 
not have a syst(*m of card tiling? 

Mr. Daly. No, The f(*oord is kept on that form, and then the cards and 
application are filed in a paper envelope. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any (luestions regarding this? Very much 
obliged. 

Mr. Evans. I have tw'o deeds you desired, showing the mineral reservation, 
asked of Mr. Kelley. 

Commissioner Lennon. The deeds? 

Mr. Evans. The deeds upon thc.se forms. 

(See Kelley Exhibits Nos. 9 and 10.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. J. L. Bruce. 

TESTIMONT OF MR. J. L. BRUCE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you kindly give your name? 

Mr. Bbuck. J. I... Bruce. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your address? 

Mr. Ketxby (interrupting). I have here a copy of the medical report. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Tuttle's reimrt? 

Mr. Keluby. Yes. And a list of the officers of the Amalgamated Co. 1 think 
that is all except some statistical information that is being prepared. 
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(^oiuiiiissiunei* OAunicTMON. Your Anaconda smelter la this Washoe? 

Mr. Kku.£Y. Yes. 

(See Kelley Kxhlhit No. 8.) 

Acting Clmlnnaii Commons. Mr. Bruoe» will you state your business? 

Mr. BnucJE. Genenil manager, Butte & SuiH.*ri<)r Mining Co. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And your address is Butte? 

Mr. Brucic. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is your company part of the Araalgamated? 
Mr. Rbuce. No; It is not. 

Acting Chairman C'ommons. Whore are your st(M;kh»>l<lers. mainly? 

Mr. Biu ck. The stm Uhohlers are quite widely dlslrihutod : Boston, New York, 
Detroit; quite a little stock held In Butle. 

Acting (.'lialnnan Commons. What is your production—copper or zinc? 

Mr. Bmu’K. rrluclpally zinc, wane lead, and a good deal of silver. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. In the ininlng production much the same as la 
coi)per? 

Mr. Bhuck. The mining l.s very .similar. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Similar? 

Mr. Bati( E. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the reduction, is that similar? 

Mr. Bbih’e. Yes; in a general way. It Is water eonciaitratlon. It is fol- 
lowwl up by a lloatatlon of con<*entrates by oil floatation nudliod. 

Acting Chairman (Summons. Is that re<luctlon done here? 

Mr. Bri ck. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. The same as the otlmr? 

Mr. BufCK. It is done at the mine, right close to the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you been manager of the com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Bruce. About 17 months. 

Acting Chairman Commo.n.s. Have you Immoi employed with them before? 
Mr. Bruce. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. How many employees have you? 

Mr. Bbuck. Onllnarlly nixmt 950. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you have an agrement with (ho miners’ 
union? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have heard what has been said by Mr. 
Kelley regarding the agreement there, ami what has been said by otliers? 

Mr. Bruce. Wg have the same agre<‘inent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie same agreement? 

Mr. Bruce, Y’es, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In all rospex ts? 

Mr. BRtrcK. 1 think In every resi>ect, 1 have luwer compared them, but I 
think It Is the same thing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. On tlie question of removals, that is left to your 
foreman ? 

Mr. Bbt^ck. l>ischargcs, you niean? 

Acting t-hainnan ComMON s. Discharges; yes. 

Mr. Bruce. Formerly the shift bosses discharged the men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And If there Is any appeal, to whom does it 
come? 

Mr. Bruce. Well, it may come to their Immediate sui>erlor officer, or It may 
come to me; some of thorn come to me. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Docs it come through the union? 

Mr. Bku^ k. I ,h> not remember of any instance In whlcli I had a complaint 
coming through the union. 

Acting Chairman Coaimons. The Individual appeals directly? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman (\>MAfoNs. What are the depths you are working? 

Mr. Bruce. About 1 ,(>00 feet 

Acting Chairman Commins. What Is the capitalization of your company? 

Mr. Bruce. Three hundred and fifty thousand shares of the par value of $10. 
Acting Chairman Coaimons. In general, what has been said by witness re¬ 
garding the Anaconda Co. would apply to this, would It not—wages, hours, 
agreementa* i ^th ods of handling their labor? 

Mr. Bruce. Those things are all practically the same. 

Acting OhairmaD Commons. Ooveruod by contracts of similar tenor? 
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Mr. Bbucb. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And adopted, one in 1907 and one in 1912? 

Mr. Bbuce. I don't know whether our company made nn.v cnnlract in 1907. 
Onrs is one of the younger companies here. They were Ju.st commencing oiK'r- 
ations atmut that time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I believe that is satisfactory. 

('stinmissioner Gakhetson. Just one question: In general you r<>cogni'/.e the 
Anaconda as the wage Uxlng agency In tlie district in coujuuctioii with Uie 
unions? 

Mr. Bbuck. Yes. 

Commissioner G.cbiU';tson. That is all. 

Acting Chairiuan Common.s. Mr. Maury. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LOWNDES MAURY. 


Acting Clmirman Commons. Give your name, |ileas«'. 

Mr. HiAtTRY. Ijowndcs Maury. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. IVhat is your imainess, Mr. Maury? 

Mr. Maukv. I am an attorney at law. 

,\cting-Clialrinan ('om.mo.ns. IVliat Is your practice, mainly? 

Mr. Mattby. Why, my practice has bt-en very varied. I have been city at¬ 
torney of tlie cit.v of Butte; I have workctl for the Montana Bower Co.; 1 have 
been an apprentice in an office that worketl for the Clarkes and for the Ilelnxes. 
I have prosecuted pi'rsonal-injnry suits; I have defendwl them. I have bwn 
engag<‘d in mining suits, almost every variety of practice except in criminal 
practice, in the last eight or nine years, 

-ictlng Clmirman Commons. How long Iiavc you been engaged in personal- 
injury suits? 

Mr. Mauby. Ob, I think the first personal-injury suits in which I had any 
success was eight or nine years ago. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many cases have you handletl? 

Mr. M.m'ry. it i.s impo.ssii)lc for me to say, sir. 1 think I have handled—my 
firm has handled as many as 100 a year. 

Acllng Clmirman Commons. On which side has your firm usually been? 

Mr. Mauby. Both sides. Mow often for the plaintiff. 

Acting Chairman Co.\imons. Wlial proportion would you say? 

Mr. Mauby. When I was city attorney for two years, more often for the 
defendant, oilier times more often for tlie plaintiff. Probably elglit-tentbs be¬ 
fore I was city attorney for tlie plaintiff, prohaldy the same proportion for the 
defendant wlien I was city attorney. That is an estimate only. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is it your idea that a workmen's compensation 
law would be preferable to the existing system of iwrsonal-injary service? 

Mr. M.vuky. Yes, sir; between master and servant, very preferable. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How would it affect the business of attorneys. 


as yourself? , , , , 

Mr. Mauby. It would put them out of busines-s a year or so aftew it got to be 
thoroughly understood, . . ., 

Acting Chairman Commons. You tlilnk that would lie a desiralile end to 
accomplish? . , . 

Mr. Mauby. I do, sir; in that line of work for tlie men, for the people at 
large, but of course not for the attorneys. , .. ^ , 

Acting Clmirman Commons. How many attorneys In tills town are stiiillurly 
euga^ in this personal-injury work? 

Mr. Mauby. For the plaintiff? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Mauby. For the plaintiff, not more tlian 8 or 10 of any Targe practice. 
I am including firms by that ^ ^ . 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you able to state the number of cases each 
year by all the firms, or give some idea? 

Mr Mauby. I should say three a week are probably commenced. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And those are mainly agalmst what companies? 
Mr. Mauby. They are against all companies, commenced against all com¬ 
panies, tried against some companies. . „ *_ 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. Just what do you menu by that—commenced 

against all companies and tried against .some companira? _ 

Mr. Mauby, There was very rarely a trial against the Anaconda Co. and its 
associates. 
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Commissioner Oarrktson, They settled after notice of action was filed; is 
that the explanation? 

Mr. Maury. They settled, usually, Immediately before trial. 

Commissioner Oarrktson. That Is all. 

Acting CMinlrmiin <’ommon.s. How do the liability or the personal injury 
lawyers secure their clients? 

Mr. Maury. I know that some of them seek th(?ir clients. For my part. I 
liave never sought the work of any man, woman, child, or corporation. 

Acting Ohulrmun Commons. Are there pndessionul ambulance chasers? 

!Mr. Maiuv. Yes, sir; both for the companies and for the j>ersons injured. 

(Commissioner O’Connell. For the companies to secure settlements? 

Mr. Maury. Yes, sir; and for tla* c<unpnnies to get Statements from the men 
when they arc In the hospital as to how the accident occurred, and for other 
iH'asons. 

(.-ommlssioner (')’Connell. AVhen judgments are given by the courts, usually 
to what amounts or in what amounts? 

Mr. Maury. Arc the verdicts? 

(tommlssioiua* <>’('^»nnki.l. Yes. 

Mr. MAUitY. And judgments? 

(^anmissioner ()’<,’onnkll. Yes. 

Mr. Maury. J lane ohtaimsl verdicts as high as $2r),<X)0, though none for 
$25,000 lias ever Ikmui allirmed. There have been atlirmancos 5n my firm, my¬ 
self, as high us .$20,(HX)—.$21,(MK), I lhliU<.—no; $20,000 was the highest. The 
one t had in mind for .$21,(MM) was settled Ix'fore final argument in Supreme 
Court. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Whore settlements are made after cases are filed, 
how are they usually settled—on what percentage of claims? 

Mr. Maury. Why. that would convey no hlea. Suits are' brought for fan¬ 
tastic amounts, and that would <-onvey no j«lea. I h.-ive known of suits for 
$r>0,tK)0 being settled for .$!')(M), and suits for $20,000 being settled for .$14,000. 
It would ctmvey no idea. That Is merely dt'pondent on the wium of the lawyer 
bringing tbe suit. 

Commissioner Cabrktson. Hoes the amount that is paid in sidtlement in these 
settlements InmuNllutely proceiHng the trial, ns a general rule, exceed the 
amount that the plaintiff could have secured before going to trial’? 

Mr. Maury. No, .sir. 

(’ommissioiier Gakuetson. It does not? 

^Ir. Mattuy. No, sir. 

Commlsshmr O’Connell. What Is usually the basis upon which those attor¬ 
neys take these rases? 

Mr, Maury. Well, oases against some companies—1 C5\n only speak of my 
own firm—cases against some companies, where it may not go forward to a s\ic- 
cessful trial, or there Is a r<‘asonahle chance of it—It does not go to successful 
trial—we have two rates, one-half and one-third. One-third if the client ad- 
v:HK*ea the costs. Against the A. C. M. Co. 1 never make a contract. The rate 
Is varlabl<‘. 1 usually, when It is settled up Just before trial, charge something 
like 10, 1.5 per cent; b\it b«>canse the client Is notified in advance that there 
can be no recovery except on a settlement, that it is impossible to win against 
tbem. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has there never bwii a case tried against this 
company In which a verdict has hemi rendered? 

Mr. Maxjry. In Silver Bow (bounty, not In seven years, where it has been 
finally alfirimHl either against the Anaconda mine nor against the North Butte 
Mining Co., Is my study of the statistics and of the court records. Of course, 
I have not examined all of the court records. 

Commissioner Hennon. Is that true of cases tried by Jury as well as those 
hoard only by the court? 

Mr. Maitry. It is true ns to both classes of cases. There can be no recovery 
against that company In Silver Bow County. 

Commissioner O’CJonnell. To what do you attribute that situation? 

Mr, Maltry. I attribute It to the situation, political and economic, which has 
existed for many years and has hi*en constantly growing In Intensity. 

(Commissioner O’Conneix, Would you Indicate by that that these companies 
were In a position to influence the court? 

Mr. Maury. ilTes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkll. And juries? 

Mr. Maury. Yes, sir; and companies and attorneys. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Well, It is pretty luird to bent that game. 

Mr. Maury. That Is the situation. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Mr. Chairman, I shall be ghul, if the witness bus 
no objection, to hear him state. If be will, Jiow those inlluences are exerted or 
how they work. 

Mr. Maury. 1 can give sporadic Instances; be willing to do so. Of coarse all 
of Ibe Instances I can give must have tho connection to know them, Mr. 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I shall be very glad indeed to hear that. 

Mr. Maury. Going back for a period of 15 to 18 years, largesses to the 
Judiciary, and as long as IG or 17 years ago when one particular justice of tho 
supreme court when off the supreme bench be went into the emi)loyment of the 
lloston & Montana Co., now one of the companies composing or merged Into the 
.'Vnaconda Copiier Mining Co. I.aler than that, when a Judge was appointed to 
the district bench here, a day or so after he was ai)poiated, why, there had been 
tin old fee allowed of $5,tX)0 in a receivership case, and the Itoston & Montana 
Co. was appealing from that fee. A day or so after he was apiatlnted to tho 
bench here the fee was paid him in cash. One of the judges on the district 
iicia-h here was sued for separate maltitenama' by bis wife. A great tminy of 
tiie attorneys for the Anacomla Co. ami of tlie iiostou & Monlatia Co. entered 
their apitearance in his defense. A year or so ago a justice retireil from the 
stipreme bench of .Montana. He was taken into tlie etuploy of one of the street 
railway companies in Helena on a salary. Tliat Is one way in which largesses 
have b(‘en paid and bestowed by the compitny on tho jitdlciary. There are other 
ways—('inployniettt after tlioy li-ave the bmicb. 'I'hat has not betm conlined to 
tlie Anacotida Copper Mining t'o. tit all, but it was carried on by the Heluzc 
int(U*e.sts before tliey sttirted wlnit is called tlie copptw war liero. 

In the early days of that coiijier war hero otio attortiey was said to be 
emploje<l bectiitse bo bad been a imrtner of ti I'ederal judge before the Kedertil 
judge was appointed, and tliat Is tlie way tliat—generally Ibe way in which the 
inlluence Is e.xerted on tiie Judiciary, leaving out tlie political suiiport at the 
elections. Of course Ibe iiresent judiciary was supported at the elections politi¬ 
cally by tlie cniployiH's of the .Anaconda Copiier Jllning Co. and the ohl com- 
lianies that were merged into this compan.v. The way tlie juries are inllneiiced 
liere in the Federal court—the inlluence Is ciiught at the fountain head right 
now. The Federal jury commissioner, Mr. llroidiy, is a man of high ideals, but 
a political and economic fanatic. Ho fixes witli tlie clerk of tho Federal court 
the jurors that serve in that court; goes through the city directory and picks 
out the acceptable and leaves out the unacceptable, and In that way Unit is con¬ 
trolled right at the fmintain head. In Ibe district court here, the State court 
here, there Is a little different method. In watching the draw lugs of Jurors here 
in this district court, whore it is supposed to be by lot from all the 4,0tK) or 
more taxpayers of the county, why, you will see come <ait of the liox names that 
are acceptable duplicated. That has happentsl rlglit here In this court room. 
The acceptable will bo more often, and the same name will be repeated In the 
jury box and somtlines be drawn out twice In the same ilay. The Inlluence that 
is exerted In the courts when the jurors are actually on trial after they have 
been hand sorteil is more apparent than any other way. 

When there is a case against a mining company you will notice the great 
solidarity of capital and corporations here. You will notice that the case Is 
against the Btitte & Alec Scott Co., which is a very small company—you will 
notice shift bosses from the Butte & Superior or other head servants of the 
Butte & Superior—if there Is a Butte & Superior man on the Jury—come here 
about some Immaterial expert matter, and they will qualify ns exjierts and 
demonstrate that they want one kinil of a verdict from that Jury. And you will 
find witnesses—If there are Anaconda men on the Jury and the case Is against 
the Butte & Alec Scott Co.—you will find witnesses from the Anaconda Copper 
Co.’s mines on the most trivial expert questions, and you will see them loml 
them with 9 or 10 witnesses on a little expert question, and sometimes their 
testimony will be to the ordinary man absolutely false. I have heard nine of 
them In succession—shift bosses—upon this witness stand In this court room 
not two montlis ago go on and swear that 60 per cent nitroglycerin iwwder was 
not more dangerous than 40 per cent, and simply for the purpose of inSuenclng 
the juries and controlling the verdicts. 

There are other ways In which those verdicts are controlled. It will be 
whlsperetl around during the trial that the company has offered so much and 
no verdict will ever exceed that so much. If that has been the amount offered 
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In compromise, tliut will lie wliis/)er(‘(I ai’ouml. In this particular case (imt 
I think ot where these nine witnesses followed each other one after the othei- to 
prove that 00 per cent nitroglycerin dynamite was not any more (ianwroiw 
than 40 per cent nitroslycerin dynamite—why, I was told by one of the Jurors 
who heard before the verdict that the company offered that man $5,000, and 
though lie liad lost both eyes and one liand in tlio accident, and In which they 
found in his favor, the verdict was ,$5,000. And you hear similar stories all 
through the trial, and tiiose wlilspeiings speak with tlie voice of the prophet, 
yoti know what Is coming. 

(ioinml.ssloner ()’Co.\nei.i,. You say—Mr. liropliy, I think It was. 

Mr. Maiiby. .Jury comini.ssloner. 

(toniinissloner O’Conjieix. Is a political fanatic, you said. 

Mr. MAriiY. Why. yes, sir. 

(Commissioner O’doNsicu,. What iiartlculnr species of politics does Mr. Brophy 
follow? 

Mr. Matky. Democrat. 

(Coininissioner (Iauuktson. Tlnit is tlie first liiing you havt* said, Mr. Maury, 
(hilt went itelow tlie lielt. 

Mr. Mai'uy. a Democrat, sir; I say that Mr. Bropliy- 

Oominlssloner <VConnei.i,. Is that character pretty genend witli tlie Demo¬ 
crats in this locality? 

Mr. Mauiiy. In this section; yes, sir. Mr. Bropliy was foreman of the jury, 
or was on the Jury, anyway, in tlie case of I-eary r. A. ('. M.—that is. Anaconda 
(JopiH'r Mining Co. Tliat is alioiit—well, the Leary case, he was on tlie second 
Jury—that was when tlie Jury decided against lamry. On the llrst Jury he 
wasn't on there was a verdict against the company. That was .seven years ago 
at least. That was the lust verdict against the company; and on the second trial 
ot Uie case the suiireme court reversed it and sent it hack for a new trial. On 
tlie second trial of the ca.se Iilr. Bropliy was foreman—ivas on the Jury in the 
Slate court and decided iigalnst Leary. Anil after tliat ilecision he was re- 
tuincsl as Jnr.v commissioner. lie is a holder of cojipi'r inleresis himself—inter- 
csttsl In the Bulte Itaiige CopjK'r t'o.—and he has .sold copper lands to the 
North Butte Copjier Co., receiving largo amounts of money. And Mr. Bropliy 
In his own mind is a high-class, intelligent gentleman, hut a fanatic. 

Comnilsslotier GAniiF.TsoN. I wviild understand from that statement as to hla 
eligihlllty for Jury coniiiiissloner that ai>plicants for olHclal position liere havo 
to liave a rustling card? 

Mr. Mubi'HY. Why, uiipllcants for othcial position here, I don’t know. I have 
hecm an apiilicant for ollielal position, and my rustling card was a memlKirshlp 
In the Soclnllsts. 

Commissioner O’Co.vNEi.r.. Just lot me ask this (iiiestlon about tlie Jurors; Are 
there a nutnher of so-ciilled professional Jurors, who are around all the time 
ready to he drawn and serve in these Jury cases? 

Mr. Mauiiy. That wins iiollceable a year and a half or two years ago. We 
have a provision that a man can serve only once in a year—a calendar year, that 
Ls. .\hout half of the Jurors that were serving in this department, which was 
then ill another building—tills courthouse liiulii't been completed then—showed 
up in December, about half of tlieiii were .serving in January in another de- 
purtiiient. But really they were not a bad class of Jurors; they were men who 
were beyond the dwlre for Jobs. They were old stiffs, and thej’ were a pretty 

good class of men, tH>oause they had passed beyond the age where- 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. They could use employment: that is beyond the 
age of assimilation in this atmosphere. 

Mr. Mauuy. Yes; yes. sir. To a large extent there were no trials against the 
A. C. M. Co. at that time, as I remeniimr. There mlglit have been one or 
two, but if there were they were unsucce.ssful. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any other point to make? 

Mr. MAtTOY. 1 was siKUiklng of political quallllcatlons to hold office—I notice 
one remark of the governor this morning, if I understood the governor, and 
my liearlng is not of the best—the governor said that there has been prosecu¬ 
tions for breaches of the .safety appliance act. I was sitting back in the back 
part of the room. There lias never been but one in Silver Bow County. There 
have been men killed time without number for failure to put the gates on as 
required by law—there has never be«>n but one prosecution, and that was 
many years j|go soon after the law was passed, and for the purpose of getting 
It declared unconstitutional. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you familiar with the coroner s inquests? 
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Mr. Maury. Tes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Coroner's oonrtsT 

Mr. Maury. Yes, sir; I have atteinioil a great many of them, ami I hncw 
the personnel of the juries and the universal verdict. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEur.. That is, the unlver.sul verdict is- 

Mr. Mauby. Is that the man came to his death hy touching an electric wire 
or hy a rock falling on him, or by—just the physical facts. They never go 
Into the negligence of the concern for whom he works. I venture to say that 
of the 40 or 50 coroner’s verdicts a year in the hist lo years of mining otsualties 
there has never heen a single solittiry one itt wlilelv any blame was laid on the 
master. I only gain niy information frotn throtigh havltig hetm to those trhils 
or coroner’s Inqitest.s. and from new spaixu s’ accounts. I have heen there repre¬ 
senting tile mtister; I have been there r<>i)resentlng tile servant. 

Acting tthalrman Common.s. Any other quest Ion'f 

Commissioner (Jarhkthon. No. 

Acting Cliairnian Commons. Tliat will do, Mr. Maury. Much obliged to you. 

Call Mr. Kvaiis, representing the couqiaiiy. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. E. 0. EVANS. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Cive your name, please. 

Mr. Kvans. L. O. E'ans. 

Acting Cliairnian Commons. IVliat is your position? 

Mr. Evans. I am eliief eonnsei for tlu' Anaeomla Coiiper Mining Co. 

Acting Cliairnian Com.mons. Ib.w long have you la^en eminsel’' 

Jlr. Evans. Well. 1 liave lieeii counsel fer tile eomptniy. one of the e.mipaiiles, 
reliiined and empleved I-y tlie I'ouipuny. the Aninsinda Co., since lOtH. I was 
eiiijiloyed hy suli.sidiary eoiiipiini"s to the Aniiilginiiated, wlileli were after¬ 
wards mergisl Into tlie .Aiuteonda Co., jirior to tliiit lime and trom the latter 
part of 1S9.5. 

Acting Chairiniin Commons. Have .vou had charge of the personal-injury 
cases of the l■omplluy? 

Mr. Ev.»ns. Well, since I have li(>en clilef eonnsei 1 liiive liad charge of them, 
and I have been fattiiliar with them nil tlirougli; I tliinl; all through that 
pcriml. I have been familiar with all tlie legal business of the eompiniy, and 
in a large measure familiar with the btisiiiess affairs of tlie i-otiipany, too, from 
tile fact that I have hcsni familiar vvilh most of tlie iniiiort.iiit oiierntloiis ol the 
company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has defended those cases? 

Mr. Evans. I have, n number of them that Imvo been triwl, and in tlie settle¬ 
ments 1 have bad a gn-at deal to do with them. 

Acting Cluilriiian Caijimons. What? 

Mr. Evans. In the settlements ami negotiations for seltleiiients and In the 
actual trials, I have been. I have been in most of the trials iiiid In the settle¬ 
ments. I have bad to do and have known of most all of (liem, 1 tliink. The 
matters tliut Mr, Maury siMike of, I lliiiik 1 am particularly familiar with 
them. I have Investigated the facts back and foi tli. I have Is-en in court pro¬ 
ceedings where these charges wore made by Mr. Maury, and I think am fully 
familiar with all the facts that go'^o enter Into them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the ixisltlon of Mr. Madden with refer¬ 
ence to your men? 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Madden Is the claim agent; he takes up any case of any 
difficulty; the question of liability or matters of Hint kind he takes up with us. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who makes the settlements? 

Mr. Evans. He makes the settlements, and It was the practice to allow the 
men, to pay them something, to try and re.ucli some satisfactory settlement In 
almost every case. But, of course. In the more serious cases, the question of 
possible liability of the company, where that enters In, particularly on the 
questions of legal liability, he takes it up with the attorney. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does Mr. Madden act under your advice? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your legal advice? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you ever aim to secure a release from all em¬ 
ployees who have had accidents? 

Mr. Evans. Where there Is a settlement. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where a settlement is made? 
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Mr. Evans. Yes; certninly. 

Acting C'hnirnmn Commons. Id nil cases? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; all cases. All cases where settlements are made we 
tnke relon.ses, coiiit)lPti‘ rolonses; that is, complete as we can make them. 

Acting Chairman CoiiiioN.s. What are the lowest settlements that have been 
made—the lowest amoimt that lias been riaid In a settlement? 

Mr. Evans. (Ih, we have had men come in with two or three days—as a rule 
not much attention Is paid to as slight an Injury os that, but, I think, oh, 
twenty-five or thirty dollars, I think, where there Is a question of a few days, 
something of that kind, and the man has gone hack to work. 

Acting (Ihairman Cosimons. The lowest settlement, then, is twenty-live or 
thirty dollars V 

Mr. Evans. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Coia.uoNS. What has heen the highest settlement made? 

Mr. Evans. If the commission please, 1 would he glad to suhmit the figures 
to the commission, hut wo have some particular objection to making these 
figures public. 1 will he very glad to give all the ligures to the commission 
before .\ou leave—anything that .vou ilesire in that line. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have heard the slatement of Mr. Maury? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

.Acting Chairman Common.s. Kegarding politics? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The Judges? 

Mr. Evan.s. Yea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The jurors? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Common.s. The coroners? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What have yon to say with regard to that? 

Mr. Evan.s. Well, I have heard It, it is not novel at all; 1 have heard a good 
deal the same stalement from Mr. Maury a numher of times. He varies It a 
little hll, some new Idea occurs to him. Why, there Is absolutely no founda¬ 
tion for It. Now, as shown by Jlnughterl- 

Acting ('halrman Commons. The auclhmce will he quiet. 

Mr. Evan.s (continuing). Statistics, of course this cmnmission Isn’t expected 
to try out this queslhai u|)on tlie evidence produced. If it desires to do so, we 
would he very glad to go into it fully, hut the siluation is more or less this; 

Now, first the charges as to the judges. I am not going to defend the judges 
of Silver ItoM- County, either the State or Hie Federal judges. Their reputa¬ 
tions are well known here. Tlie commission can get that from any reputable 
citizen. The charge In detail that I remember, Mr. Maury suggested the way 
of Inlluencing the present judges by emiiloylng other judges as they left the 
bench. I think that started with a .supreme I'ourt Justice, Judge De AVitt, I 
think he referred to, who has himn di-ad a numher of years. Judge De Witt 
was an attorney tiracticing In liiitte here, employed by the different mining 
Interests here, ami wiait from here to the supreme court ns one of our supreme 
court justices, and his record, the Montana reports will show the rt-cord that he 
made there. He came back here to practice, opened up an oflice, and was In 
general practice before ho was employed by the corporations, something like a 
year, I think six months. He offleed in the same building that my partner and 
myself were in the Silver How block. It was right at the time of the Heinzc 
tight, Ileinze-.Vmalgamated tight, which was getting right about its height then, 
and It was absolutely necessary to have other coumsel, and able counsel, and 
.Tudge De Wilt was employed, and he gave at least a dollar’s worth of service— 
I tldnk several dollars’ worth of service for every dollar he was paid. He was 
an awfully hard working lawyer, and simply practiced law legitimately for 
the company. Now, I thing that is the history of the first case that Mr. 
Maury refers to. 

I didn’t catch the second, 1 was called aside here. I wish somebody would 
tell me nlmut the sec-ond. 

Mr. Ki£i.rj!Y. The fee that was paid In cash the day after the first One 
was appointed Judge, I think. 

Mr. Evans. After who? 

Mr. Kelley. I didn’t get It; I am not familiar with It myself. 

CommissloiiM' O’Conneli. It was regarding the payment of the amount of 
$5,000 that had been hanging fire In some case and was paid. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Becelver’s fees. 
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Ooramlssioner O’Connell. Yes; a receiver’s fee. 

(Xwmnlssloner Garketson. In the Butte nnd Montana case, a receivership case 
here was being adjusted In court, and that within a certain tK'rhal after his 
designation ns judge It was paid In cash by the same company that was con¬ 
testing It. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I don't hnow what that referred to, what the details were. 
Til the Boston & Montana litigation or re<rclvershlp the firm of—I am not sure 
Mr. Maury was a partner of .ludge Pemberton—they got a fee. I am not 
sure Mr. Maury was In as a partner at the time that the service was rendered 
for which the fee was paid. I do not think that would refer to .ludge Pember¬ 
ton. Judge Pemberton had been on the supreme bench, and came here and 
was employed by this receiver. It was a hostile receivership to the Boston 
A Montana Co., and of course Judge Pemberton’s employment could not bo 
attributed to that company. 

Judge McClernan, who Is now on the district lamch, wa.s also attorney for 
the receiver. There was reference to him. But how It was paid and when It 
was paid, I don’t know. He was attorney for the reci'ivcr and rendiM-iMl service, 
and there was bound to be iiayment by the company. 1 don't know Just about 
that detail. 

Commissioner Gariuctkox. In regard to his allegation.s, ns he phrased It, of 
largess. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; of largess. 

Commissioner tl.Mntnr.soN. iror judicial actions only, are the facts—leaving 
inferences aside, are Ihe facts In the iinllvldual cases named by Mr, Maury, ns 
he statcil them—that Is, were those employments given in the cases nameil? 

Mr. Evans. Well, I have taken them up and 1 was telling tlie aclual facts, ns 
1 laid endeavoreil to do. 

(.Commissioner Garket.so.v. Well, as far as you have covered It, your facts and 
his agree. 

•Mr. Evans. Well, cxceiit that- 

Commissioner 0.\uket.son. But your Inferences do not? 

Jlr. Evans. Well, my facts are much fuller. Now, as to Judge Be Witt, the 
supreme court Juslice. lie was employed here In Butte. He was a mining law¬ 
yer nnd employed, nnd he went to the supreme court uial came back. 

t.’ommissioner Gaiuietson. Bet me asl; you one ipiestion on a term you used. 
You said able counsel in that case was needed? 

Mr. Evans. Yea; very much. 

Commissioner GAnaCT.so.N. Is there a difference hetween able counsel nnd 
inlluentlal counsel? 

Mr. Evans. Well, I think—no; I don’t—I had no—made no distinction; almost 
any able I'ounsel has more or less Inlluence, of course. And .lodge Ho Witt had 
retired from the bench; his term hud expired some six moutlis or a year before 
the employment was had. 

I don’t know of any attorney, nnd I remember we were canvassing for assist¬ 
ance here—I don’t know of any attorney In this section that was isuniwtent for 
the service that Judge Ho Witt was employed for; I mean mining attorney of 
ability, who could be employisl to step Into timt lltlgullon. 

Commissioner Garretson. What made me ask that (jnestion as between able 
and Influential, I have had la court myself In the same case two lawyers hire<l. 

Mr. Evans, Y’es. 

Commissioner Garretson. One for what he knows, nnd one for what he 
could do. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now', the other Instance. 

M.’. Evans. Yes; the other. Mr. Maury referred to a separate maintenance 
suit being brought against a district Judge, aud the counsel for the company— 
he was a little vague about it—entered their appearance for him. Now, I am 
positive there has been no such occurrence of that kind. One of our district 
Judges had some difficulty, I think It was either a maintenance suit brought by 
his wife, but If any counsel for our companies appeared for him or took any 
part In It, I knew nothing about It. I am sure it didn’t occur. 

Commissioner Garretson. Will the records disclose whether It did or not? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; the record will disclose who the counsel were. All I know 
about that proceeding, at the time we had a local bar association here that 
was active at Intervals—It was spasmodically active. Charges were flierl In 
the bar association based ■upon the same things. Two of the lawyers for the 
■wife presented charges In the bar association. I was appointed on a committee 
to—no; the Judge himself presented the matter to the bar association and 
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wanted an Investigation. I was appointed one of—I was on the standing griev¬ 
ance eonimittee, 1 think, or the committee that covered that—I have forgotten 
whether that wn.s the title of It or not. I was one of five on that committee. 

Commissioner CAitiurrsoN. I didn’t know tliat anything but a labor organiza¬ 
tion had a grievance tonimittee. 

Mr. Evans. Ch. yes; attorneys have more grievances than anybody. 

I was ap|K)lnle<l on a committee to Investigate this matter, so the com¬ 
mittee called upon the Judge. It had been laid by him btdore the commltttv, 
and we askeil for any statement that he had as to the facts In the matter, 
and he said he detdiiuHl to make any, that whatever charges his wife—state- 
immts she chose to make—that he (lldn’t i)ropose to enter Into it at all. In 
fact, he took a very high moral position about it, and he didn’t leave the 
conimlltee anything to do, and that was the end of It. Now, as far as apfiear- 
Ing In coiiil, I am (pilte positive that no attorney for our company apiienred in 
it or took part In It. 

(’oininlssioner Cabkktson Well, that should he capable of proof. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. certainly. Now, the other, the only other—I don’t know 
what Mr. Maury means by a supreme court Justice going into the employ of 
a street car company at Helena. Our conipnnios—I enn think of no con¬ 
cerns that they are afliliated with that I know of that have any interest 
whal'-' K'ver In the Helena Street Katlway Co. 

Ooininissioi>er Caukktson. No; hot hear In mind Mr. Maury distinctly and 
speellieally stated that Ids charges in th(sse dire<-tlons were not wholly against 
the Anaconda Co., hut against corporations in general. 

Mr. Evans. Well, did you understand that they extend to all the others in 
the State? 

Commissioner Caiitiktson. As far as Hint Is concerned, I don’t know how far 
he intended to extend It. At the same time, I don’t know whether—I am only 
siK'iiking from my own understanding—it applleil specilienlly to Silver Itow 
Comity and State ofllcials, and I didn't hear any explanation about other 
counties. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I thought there must be some attempt to connect the cor- 
Iioratlons of Silver I!ow County or something. 

Commissioner Cakkktso.n. No; ho connected. I think, ooriiorations in general. 

Mr. Evans, oh. 

Commissioner (Iaiuiktsox. Standing shoulder to shoulder. 

Mr. Evans. Well, as far ns that is concerned, I think that most of the at¬ 
torneys who reach the point of where they are selected ns supreme court 
Just lees, either before they are on the heneh or afterwards, they are pretty apt 
ito accept employment by corporations. As a rule, they are looking for that 
class of lawyers. And, If you are going to extend It to corporations all over 
the State, all over the country, I don’t sni>pose that there la a man who ever 
reached a high Judlehil pesUion on the heneh who illdn’t have the opportunity 
either before or afterwards, and most of them have accepted It, to enter into 
corrsirate cmiiloy as lawyers. It is the most desirable employment, ns a rule It 
Is tlie most lucrative employment, and as a rule they are usually looking for 
lawyers who at least hav(> ability enough to go upon the district and supreme 
iK-ncUes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the record show that Mr. Maury ever appeared 
for any corporations In the court.s In this district? 

Mr. Evans. Of this district? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; about here. 

Mr. Kvan.s. Yes; Mr. Maury, I think, has appeared a few times for the 
Montana Power Co. He was employed for awhile. That employment has 
been terminated. But his main corporation employment, I think, that he 
refers to, was while he was city attorney of the city of Butte two years imder 
the Socialist administration, I think his practice has been, in the main, the 
personal-injury practice. 

Now, I should very much hove liked Mr. Maury to have extended his denial 
about the soliciting of personal-injury cases, not alone to himself but to his 
partners. Now, ns to tlie other matter, I want to present this briefly. IMon’t 
want to take any more of the commission’s time—but as to the charge that 
Justice can not be had in Sliver Bow County. If any reason is given by Mr. 
Maury about this general corporation Influence and the domination and con¬ 
trol of the iiirors or anything of that kind, I want to say that we have tooad 
change of venue laws. They iwovlde for a change of venue to other counties 
upon a allowing of any of tliese facts that Mr. Maury has attempted to detail 
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here. Mr. Maury has never made an application in this court for a chanjje of 
venue upon any of those grountls. He would be entitled to it If ho didn’t 
secure It from the district judj^o, It is a inatlor that is capal)lo of revision in 
the Supreme Court. Now, as to Judjtes, if Mr. Maury considers, as lu* statisl 
here <>peniy before tlds <H>urt, titat tlie judpes are judKCs—and we have thrtn* 
(lifTerent Judges In Silver How County in tlie State court—are dominated by 
anylKxly so that justice can not be obtainetl I>ef<fre them, and I think that will 
be a shock to every reputable man in this county to hear that statement, tiiat 
is, If It is a fact under our law. AVe have a iKX'ullar law known as the dis¬ 
qualification of Judge law. A man can disqualify, any litigant can distpiaiify 
a> 0 ' judge, district judge, by simply filing an allidavit stating that he has 
reason to believe, nnd does believe, that he can not obtain a fair and impartial 
trial before that jinlge. 

No facts are rwpiired or no trial. Thai in itself (lisqualitU»s the judge. 
Now, we linve three In Silver Bow County, throe <listrict jmlges. A man is 
aliowe<l to tile two of these, any litigant. When he has filtxi two, then the ease 
must go to a judge from an outside county, so that in lliis county simply hy 
the filing <»f this f<n*mal affidavit Mr. Maury or any of his clients can pr«M‘ure 
a hearing before a judge from an outside county. N<*w, tliat is tlie situation, 
so that if he Oesireil to present this matter, wiih li should be a matter of judl- 
<'ial injury in the ilistrict court, lie is not nsiuire*! to iiresent it t<i any of our 
local judges. Now, as to the State court, he never has fileil ai>pUcntion. Wluit 
he has done in advertising himself and his personal-injury imsiness in this 
county is to get up in ids Socialist meetings, get up in the street and other 
places and make these charges and then fail to supjxirt them or to take them 
to the proper place. Now, as to the Federal court, Mr. Maury has apptaireti in 
a number of cases in the Federal court, i>ers(*nai-iu.biry cast's. He has four 
there now pending tliat lie is interested in. Ho lirouglil a case some years ago. 
Our Federal court sits—it is divided—the court sits now in a number of cities 
lu tlie State—Butte, Helena, Billings, Mi.'tsoula, and Great Falls. It was di¬ 
vided Into divisions, and at the time I .speak of it was divldeil into two di¬ 
visions, the southern and the northern. Butte was the court seat of tlie south¬ 
ern and Helena of the northern. 

The statute provided that ca.ses ari.sing in tlie several eountl<*s conitK»slng 
the southern district .should be filed at Butte .and cases in the otlier should 1 m> 
filed at Helena. ITovislon was made for a Judge to go from <nie to the other 
by the court at its discretion at any time wliemwer the ends of justice or a 
reason that appealed to the court tlechUxl. Besides tliat—that Is tlie condition 
now—but besides that, the court rules jirovlile for a cliangi* from one place to 
another, and has been the same as provided in our local Stale stututtis upon 
change of venue to cover any of these grounds that Mr. Maury suggestCMl. Now, 
the Feileral court, Judge limit sitting lliere some four or five years ago, the 
first time any of tiiese applications were heard of In open court, Mr. Maury 
file<l a personal-injury case at H<*lena instead of filing it here. It anise here. 
Instead of filing it here as the rule conteniplaled, he IiUmI It at Helena. So the 
defendant company, the Boston & Montana Fo. it was at that time, filed an 
application at Helena for a change of the place for trial. Mr. Maury resisted 
that ui>on the ground that he has given here, tliat he could not obtain a fair 
trial before a jury in Silver Bow County. A full licarlng was had, affidavits of 
all the prominent citizens here—not all, but a ropres<*ntative number of promi¬ 
nent citizens of every cla.ss, attorneys, doctors, bunkers, the officers of our 
local commercial organizations, officials—everybody that you could think of 
that would be representative, were presentCHl there, showing that there was 
absolutely no merit in the contention. Mr. Maury had his ow'n nfflduvlt, I 
think, and one of his litigants and one or two more, a few more to the contrary. 

The matter was all thrashci! out before Ju<lge Hunt, who Is now the circuit 
judge of the United States, stathnu'd or a.sslgne<l to Philadelphia, and Judge 
Hunt granted the motion, ruling flatly against Mr. Maury’s contention. 

Now, Judge Hunt had lived ever since his boyhoml in Montana, He came 
here os a young lawyer; he had been on the State bench; he ha<l been on the 
State district bench, the State supreme bench, and was appointeil by President 
Roosevelt governor of Porto Itlco. He was absent for two or three years and 
came back here and was appointed to our United States court sitting at this 
time. 

Now. that Is tlie first application, and I have a copy of the order In my pocket 
of Judge Hunt granting the application to bring that case to Butte, ruling 
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flBalnst Mr. Maury’s contention, where he liad full opportunity to present all 
of the proof that he could of these sensational charges that you gentlemen have 
heard to-day. 

Now, the second time It came up was here within the last three months. Mr. 
Maury made the same app'h'atlou In four pei’sonal-lnjury cases In the Federal 
court here. That was thrashed out, a full hearing had, nfBdnvlts taken there, 
and aflldnvlls jiroduced, a great nuinhor of them, and Judge Bourquln, after 
taking the matter tindtu- advisement for a while—a short time, when he reached 
the matter, decided—made his written order finding against Mr. Maury and 
his alllduvits, and then referring lo the fact that hotli parties had referred to 
the personal knowledge of the juilge as a reshlent of Silver Bow County, and 
then gave his views and oplidons from his observations ns a resident of this 
county for 20 or more years, flialing that there was absolutely no Justification 
for the charge. 

Now, I wish. If the commission have no objection, 1 wouhl like very much to 
present copies of these orders for a part of your record, these Judicial deter- 
mlnallons. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They may be presented. 

(Sia; F.vaiis Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Mr. Evans. Now, Ihe Judge—I wish to state this; I don’t want to be under¬ 
stood or say an.vthlng In addition, eulogizing him or anj thing, but simply be¬ 
cause the record of Judge Itouniuln, of llu! Fwleral court, in this matter, I 
think, ought to be known. He worked in the ndnes before I ever heard of him, 
studied law, educated himself, and was appointed either register or receiver 
of the land ofilce at Helena, He was a resident of Butte. He was a llepub- 
llcan. lie was appointed, it must have been, by President Harrison away back, 
20 or more years ago. 

After his return from there, he came back to Butle and jrractlced law for a 
number of ytnirs, and then was electcsl to the district Im'IicIi and served four 
yetirs upon our Slate bench here. He wtis <UTeate<l for retdectlon by a Hemo- 
crat, and then practlce<l law here for a mimber of years, and then was ap¬ 
pointed to the Federal bench, upon the resignation of the then Judge, by I’resl- 
dent Taft. 

Mr. Maury was one of his Indorsers for the iHisition ujion Ihe Federal bench, 
as I am Informed that he wrote a tery eulogistic letter to Ihe President, com¬ 
mending him for that iHisltion. I think he was supportml by the bar generally. 
But bis knowledge of conditions in Bllver Bow Counly runs back a much 
longer time than my own, more than 20 years; and he was the Judge who passed 
upon this application after a full hearing. The evidence w’lis all presented, 
the matter arguetl, briefs liletl. Mr. Maury filed two briefs and rendered the de- 
ci.sion that I wish to make a part of the record. I have the orders, both of 
.Tudge Bourquln anil Judge Hunt. 

Now, I wish to say this, that any man here—I am perfectly familiar with this 
matter, of course, when those charges have been made I have been hamlling 
them for these companies. I would go out to the citizens of Butte and talk with 
Ihem about Ibis matter In order to obtain their nfltdavlts, going to the representa¬ 
tive men here, the bankers aial men that have no connection with them In- any 
p<issible way, the men—If wo have any men in Silver Bow County at all who are 
men who are not domlnuU-d and controlled, why, they are the men whom we 
would select and who would be free from these Influences. We would go to 
those men without hesitation. They state the facts Just as I have given them to 
you, anil these have nil been matters of court recorils; I mean, the affidavits 
upon these two hearings that I speak of. 

Commissioner tl'CoN nei.i.. Just briefly, something about this charge of general 
Influence over the courts and the Jurors, and the implication of the coroner, and 
the Implication of the coroner’s Juries and everybody, for Instance, were either 
under the Influence of somebody or corrupt themselves. 

Mr. Evans. Well, there Is absolutely no foundation for It. Now, our feeling, 
for Instance, that the courts—I feel that In going Into these courts, and I think 
we meet the usual—I think we meet the experience that every corporation 
has with Juries. I think we meet a willingness on the part of the courts to 
give us the laboring oar a little bit because we arc large. I think It Is a natural 
thing for a Judge to feel that if anybody Is going to be given a little more of the 
burden of It, these corporations should do It, and that there has been absolutely 
no leaning of any kind. Now, as to Jurie^ I think we have the same experience, 
when you come to tliem. 
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Commissioner Gasbetson. Before you come to the Juries, let me ask you a 
question In regard to these court records, the court ilecisLons on this imint that 
you are Introducing? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. I mean, as to their value and as to their effect on 
the question that Is ralse<l. I am putting this question to you as a lawyer. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaebetson. And If the charges made are well foundetl that the 
corporations have their hand on the judiciary, then the finding of a court- In 
accordance with the lines named would have no value as evidence. On the 
other hand- 

Mr. Evans. Welt- 

Commissioner Gaebetson. Walt; let me put the other side of It. 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

(’ommissloner Gaebetson. On the other hand, if the condition did not e.\ist, 
and the entire charge was false, then It would he valuable us evidence. 

Mr. Evans. Certainly. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Have I stated it correctly? 

Jtr. Evans. Why, certainly. I have given you the decisions of two Federid 
judges appointeil for life—been given after full bearing. Now, If these two 
nicn—.Fudge Hunt, ti man whom, perhaps, many of the commission know, and 
■ludgo Bourquln—are corrupt or inllucnced, as Mr. Maury charges, why, of 
course, their decisions are valueless. 

Commissioner G.vkketson. Then they prove the other man’s contention? 

.Mr. Ev.vns. Certalidy, certainly; and ui)liold Mr. Maury's contention. This 
<'(>inmission must necessarily find tliat tlieso two Federal Judges were corrupt, 
because they had the evidence and they both of them know the local conditions. 

(tonimlssl'oner Gabbetson. Don't even get an Inference that this commission is 
going to pass a verdict. 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. On tliat. 

Mr. Evans. I Iiaven't any. 

Commissioner G.vbbei.son. .As a personal question. 

Mr. Evans, t haven’t the sliglitest idea tlmt tlie- 

Acting Clmirnian Commons. Now, Jlr.- 

Mr. Evans. Now, as to tlie Ntalo court, the poini I make is fids, that 
Mr. Maury has never made aa effort in Itie State court to have this mntter 
judielally determined, and he wiailii not have to stop witli our local judges; he 
would get outside judges to detiTiaine it. He would not stop witli them hocuuse 
he would appeal to our supremo court, so that to sustain Mr. Maury’s conten¬ 
tion on that, tills commission has not alone got to impeacli our two Foilernl 
ludges, but you have got to Impeneli our whole body of men on the supreme 
court down,* you have got to impeach every reputable eitlzeu of Sliver Bow 
County wlio 1ms made tliese uliidavlts—you liave got to sliow tlmt men In Sliver 
Bow County are not men. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Evans, tlmt your 
bar assoelatlon Is not in existence here now? 

Mr. Evans. Well, I say it Is active spasmodically. 

Commissioner G’Co.nnelt.. How Is it now; is It healthy now? 

Mr. Evans. Well, there has not been a meeting for some time; I think It is a 
little dormant. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. I want to ask you a couple of questions; you need 
not answer'them if you don’t want to. 

Mr. Evans. I will answer them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you a uiornber of It? 

Mr. Evans. Y'es. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Is Mr, Maury a member of It? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I presume he Is. He was the last I knew. Mr. Maury 
and I hnve both been at different times president of the thing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you agree with Mr. Maury—you disagree 
with him evidently—but do you agree with him on the proposition that It 
would be preferable to have a compensation law that would eliminate all of 
these questions? 

Mr. Evans. Very much. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Personal Injury cases. 

Mr. Evans. Very much so. I think that a proper compensation law, a com¬ 
pensation law on the theory of your Wisconsin law, a compensation law with 

38816°—3. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-50 
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fair return to the men and ui)on some flxe<l definite basis, where an employer 
can to-day or this year know bow much his accidents are costing him, and not 
have It accumulated and be paying for the accidents that were caused by cor¬ 
porations 20 years ago, or somebody that went out of business yesterday. I 
think any fair compensation law that will do nothing less than put the mutter 
Into Judicial hamls where It would allay any feeling, any chance of charges of 
that kind, coercion of the men and unfair treatment—I think It would be very 
desirable and we are very much In favor of It. 

Commissioner Gabrktsok. Don't all compensation laws take It out of judicial 
hands? 

Mr. Evans. No. 

Commissioner Oauretson. And put it Into automatic hands? 

Mr. Evans. I mean all Judicial channels; I mean where It Is administered 
by somebody other than the two parties tluanselves. 

Commissioner (Iakretson. Oh, .you are not applying It to the bench? 

Mr. Evans. No; but most all of the conumnsatton laws have methods of 
Judicial determination, you know. 

Commissioner Oarhktron. Well, that is only on moot questions? 

Mr. Evans. Yea; certainly. 

Commissioner Gauket.son. But the ordinary application would be that In- 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The records of the court.s, then- 

Mr. Evans. Where the injury is certainly- 

Comndssloner Gabretson. Would determine? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Commissioner O’CoNNEi.r.. Whereby the Injured would bp paid a hundred 
cents on Oie dollar? 

Mr, Evans. Yes; that Is It exactly; It would all go to him, and that has 
heen our aim in connection with ours. Now, I want to tell the court—Mr. 
Maury has referred to his failure to get verdicts. And to give a specific 
Instance, now I am not calling on my imagination ns to the courts In thesi' 
matters; they are matters of general knowledge. Mr. Maury had here about 
two years ago, he had some cases coming on before the Federal court here, on 
for trial on the jury panel; he had four In a row, and two of them—one of 
them was against the Boston & Montana, one of the former companies merged 
Into the Anaconda Co., one was against the North Butte Co., and two against 
other corporations. The jury panel up there, about half of them were entirely 
outside Silver Bow and Deer laslge Counties, about half; that la the approxi¬ 
mate number. 1 don't remember exactly. The others were residents here. 

In our Federal court here we get the best men; we get the most intelligent 
fellows. We can't call them the best, but perhaps the moat Intelligent class of 
people that we have. They get splendid juries. The Judges don't excuse them 
for trivial eausea. They make them stay. Sir. Maury got up, the first case he 
tried In that panel, he got up before the Jurors who were sitting In the box 
who had been called In that case, with the rest of the panel sitting in the 
court room, and he told them that he didn't expect a verdict at their hands, 
because he knew they were dominated or coerced so that they would not give 
a verdict. lie was reprlnuinded by the court, and within 15 minutes ho did It 
again. He was punished by the court, and fine<l $500 for contempt of court. 
He took that to San Francisco, ami the sentence was affirmed. This Jury 
panel that he hud Insulted tried his three or four cases. I think one of them 
was taken away by the court. The other three went to this jury papel with the 
natural result. Now. one of the cases Mr. Maury bases, one of the cases where 
the Jury found against him. was a case against the North Butte Mining Co., 
Mellchovlch against the company, the Judge granteil a new' trial because of an 
error In Instructions, ami there were two causes of action. He granted a new 
trial upon one of them. Mr. Maury went down to Minnesota and brought It 
over again; he could not get a fair trial before a Jury In this county, so ho 
went down to Minnesota, and It was tried there. Our attorney, who was 
familiar with the ease, was unable to go because of the recent labor trouble, 
and we sent one of the younger men In the office, who never heard of the case 
until he took up the pnp«>rs, he never had any familiarity with It before he got 
on this train and went down there, and was nsslsteil by a young man from 
Duluth who had had no exiierlence In mining matters at all. The unanimous 
verdict was returned against Mr. Maury, to the same effect as the verdict 
returned here. In one hour and a half. Now, that Is the actual fact regarding 
Mr. Maury's Jury trials and experience. 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters sliutild be tried In llio 
courts. If our courts are so corrupt, wliy, of course, we are in had slitipe in 
Silver Bow County; we are in very bud sliupe, but I don't tliink any lueiuber 
of tlie commission is going to believe timt. 

Commissioner Garbbtson. Tlien your ijositlon would be tliat iu Montana tliere 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybixly has inlluonce. 

(Joramissioner Gauuetson. Tliat idirase is not mine; I borrowed Omt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understand; it is a i)hra.se that has l)een used here and 
used everywhere. Every corporation, of course, iius more or less InlluencH'. 
Every person has who amounts to anytliiug. EverylKsly lias a little, and In 
Montana tliere is no unreasonable Intluence in Silver Bow County, particularly 
in regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And I tliink I know this coni- 
pany and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone In the past Ifl or 
15 years. 

.\cting Ohalrniau Commo.ns. That is all you have to say, then, Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unies.s the commission desire to ask any uui'stlon. Now, 1 I'liti 
ineseiit all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everylliliig 
tiiut the commission would like. I can obtiilu it in a few minutes. It tiiere is 
anything tlio commission think they would like to have in tlie way of 
records- 

Acting Clialrinan C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie commission will stand adjourned until !) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhiliit No. 1 and I’ope l-Ixlilliit No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock p. in. on tliis 7tli day of August, 1014, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August S, 1014, at 0 o’clock a. m.) 


Buttk, .Moni'., XuluiiUiy, .lufjuft 8, 19H—9 a. m. 

Aclliig Chairman Commons. The commls-shm will come to order. Mr. Ji. C. 
Jlillcr, wi'l you take the slaud? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MIELEB. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and address 
to tlie reporter? 

Mr. Minum. H. G. Miller; Ivallspell, Mont. 

.\eUng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, what is your oecupatlon? 

Mr. Muaeb. I am in tlie lumber husiness. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IIow long have you heeu iu the lumber business 
in tills State? 

Mr. Muxeb. Since 1801. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Is there au association of lumber, mill owners? 

Mr. Mili.er. There is lii our section of the country an association of manu¬ 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberJnnds? 

Mr. Mili-eb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State la this association? 

Mr. MiLuai. The section known as Flathead County and Unooln County; 
iiortliern and western part. 

Acting caialrman Commons. What is the object of this association? 

Mr. Mieleb. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. Melleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per¬ 
centage of fir, pine, and siirnce. 

Aetlng Chairman Cojimons. How many members are tliere of tilts nsBfK;la- 
tion? 

Mr. MIU.EB. I tbink there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mtlU In the soutbem iiart of the 
Gtsate are not connected with ns. 
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Acting Chairman Commonr. iVbout how many omiiloyeos would be In the 
service of these nine? 

Mr. Millcb. That will vary with the season. When the logging operations 
are on more men are enii)loyed than at other times. The oiieratlons ore not 
conllnnoua; sawing Is conducted in the summer, and logging us a rule In the 
winter. 

Acting Chalrinan Commons. Con you estimate ihe number? 

Mr. Mili.fb. Nuiniier of men employed? 

Acting Chairnmn Oom.mons. In the winter and in the sutumer. 

Mr. Mii.lfb. There Is no data on that subject in our Bwtiuii of the country. 
My estimate would be approximately 2,(K)() men. 

Acting Ohuirninn Commons. In the winter? 

Mr. Mim.kr. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And in tlm suininer about- 

Mr. Miller. No; In the winter it would exceiKl that. Three thousand In the 
winter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And about 2.(K)0 in tbe summer? 

Mp. Miller. Two tbousjind In the siiinnier. 

Acting Clmiiman I^ommons. Are the same men employed in both operations? 

Mr. Millkk. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How mnrb work, imw many months’ work will 
tile men engaged In tlie logging dperatlons secure In llio winter? 

Mr. Millfu. From Septemlier to .March. 

Ai'tlng Chairman Commons. How many months for the men in the mining 
operations*.? 

Mr. Mir.LFR. And they Ix'gin in April and they will run until Sei)tember, the 
latter part of September. There are one or two institutions llinf supply them- 
selves by rail, log by rail and not by water. Tbost* tastltutlons get 9, 10, or 11 
months’ operation. 

Acting i'halrman Commons. Are they large ones <»r small (»nos? 

Mr. Mn.i.F.u. Hoth. 

Acting (Minirman Commons. What metluMl have you of securing your lielp? 

Mr. Mtllkr. Tbt‘re Is n*) <'onci'rted (*ffort. no regular mtdbod. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Where do you apj>ly for help? 

Mr. NUi.lkr. We don’t apply; tbe men apply tbem.si'lves. 

.Vctlng Chairman Commons. Tliey are men, then, who have been in the camp 
before and return? 

Mr. Mimf.r. Tbe mills mnploy men who are largely family men. Those men 
get tbe pref(*renee, an<l from year to year wt‘ have a large number of men that 
we ean alway.s depend on and they deiiend on ns. The <ontrary rule is in 
effect In tbe woods. Those men are very largely drlftftig men. 

Acting Chairman (\>mmon.h. Now. these men at the mills, what is their occu¬ 
pation during tl»e other montlis of the >ear when the mills are mU running? 

Mr. Mn.iKK. A great many of tluan d(» nothing; others scatter around and 
t'lck up o<ld jobs. You will llml them working at tbe cartientry business or 
anything else that offers employment during tbe Idle period. 

Acting ('balrman ('ommonh. Somet>f them go to logging? 

Mr. Mii.i.KR. Yes. sir; some of them go to logging, 

Acting (’balrman (;?ommons. What are the prevailing rates of wages for the 
men nt (he mills? 

Mr. Mii.i.f.h. Tlie minimum wage Is $2.rK) for 10 hours. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. You said there were about 2.(HX)? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Acting (^balrman Commons. W’luit proportion get $2.50 for 10 hours? 

Mr. Milixr. Sixty per cent. 

Acting Cdmlrman Commons. What Is the next scale—$3? 

Mr. Miller. No; $2.75. $3, $3.25, $3.50. Then, there is n llniite<l class of 
employees, illers, head sawyers, .superintendents, ami foremen who earn from 
$5 to $8 a day; that would vary with the different mills, the degree of respon¬ 
sibility. etc. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are these mill men organized In unions? 

Mr. Mtltxr. No. sir: there la no organization. 

Acting Chnlnimn Commons. Has there ever been an organization? 

Mr. Mili£r. No, sir. 

Acting Chrffrman Commons. A man in the 

Mr, Mii.ij.r (interrupting). I want to wwrect that. Tl»ere have been two 
organlzotions nt one mill, but tbe organizations have been abandoned. 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters sliutild be tried In llio 
courts. If our courts are so corrupt, wliy, of course, we are in had slitipe in 
Silver Bow County; we are in very bud sliupe, but I don't tliink any lueiuber 
of tlie commission is going to believe timt. 

Commissioner Garbbtson. Tlien your ijositlon would be tliat iu Montana tliere 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybixly has inlluonce. 

(Joramissioner Gauuetson. Tliat idirase is not mine; I borrowed Omt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understand; it is a i)hra.se that has l)een used here and 
used everywhere. Every corporation, of course, iius more or less InlluencH'. 
Every person has who amounts to anytliiug. EverylKsly lias a little, and In 
Montana tliere is no unreasonable Intluence in Silver Bow County, particularly 
in regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And I tliink I know this coni- 
pany and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone In the past Ifl or 
15 years. 

.\cting Ohalrniau Commo.ns. That is all you have to say, then, Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unies.s the commission desire to ask any uui'stlon. Now, 1 I'liti 
ineseiit all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everylliliig 
tiiut the commission would like. I can obtiilu it in a few minutes. It tiiere is 
anything tlio commission think they would like to have in tlie way of 
records- 

Acting Clialrinan C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie commission will stand adjourned until !) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhiliit No. 1 and I’ope l-Ixlilliit No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock p. in. on tliis 7tli day of August, 1014, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August S, 1014, at 0 o’clock a. m.) 


Buttk, .Moni'., XuluiiUiy, .lufjuft 8, 19H—9 a. m. 

Aclliig Chairman Commons. The commls-shm will come to order. Mr. Ji. C. 
Jlillcr, wi'l you take the slaud? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MIELEB. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and address 
to tlie reporter? 

Mr. Minum. H. G. Miller; Ivallspell, Mont. 

.\eUng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, what is your oecupatlon? 

Mr. Muaeb. I am in tlie lumber husiness. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IIow long have you heeu iu the lumber business 
in tills State? 

Mr. Muxeb. Since 1801. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Is there au association of lumber, mill owners? 

Mr. Mili.er. There is lii our section of the country an association of manu¬ 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberJnnds? 

Mr. Mili-eb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State la this association? 

Mr. MiLuai. The section known as Flathead County and Unooln County; 
iiortliern and western part. 

Acting caialrman Commons. What is the object of this association? 

Mr. Mieleb. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. Melleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per¬ 
centage of fir, pine, and siirnce. 

Aetlng Chairman Cojimons. How many members are tliere of tilts nsBfK;la- 
tion? 

Mr. MIU.EB. I tbink there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mtlU In the soutbem iiart of the 
Gtsate are not connected with ns. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. That Is left to eaeh company? 

Mr. Mnj.EB. Yes, sir; that Is an Individual affair. 1 want to add In that 
connection that those matters have to be attended to properly, because you 
can't keep your crew unless your conditions are favorable. You have got to 
have good water, and It Is nearly always running water—in the cleanliness 
of the place; the character of the food and the quantity of It—all these things 
are considered by the men; and If they don’t like It, as they say, they “ bunch 
the Job.” 

Acllng Chairman Commons. What are their hours of labor? 

Mr. Mir.i.EK. it vnrli-s with the length of the day In the woods. The short 
days, of course, they do not get In over 8 or 9 hours; the long days they put 
In 10; but at the manufacturing—at the mills—those are all 10-hour shifts. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ilave you knowledge, or even hearsay, with 
regard to what these men do In the other seasons—when the other season Is 
on—where they go? 

Mr. Mn.i.Ka. No, sir; I have conversed with some of them. They don't show 
np each season; the same men. I have seen men show up three years after 
we previously employed them. They give an account of where they might 
have gone—In Alaska. California, or In the Kast, They apparently were 
continually on the mov(> to .s(>e the country. 

Acting Chairman Co-mmons. How many positions do you have lu your mill; 
how many men do you have at this time In your employ? 

Mr. Mti.tJCR. Not to exceisl 120 at any one time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the logging? 

Mr. Mii.i.En. No; In the logging, not over SO. 

Acllng (thulrman <,’o.mmon.s. Wtdl. how iiainy will you hire during the winter, 
the logging season, to keep up that 80? 

Mr. Mii.r.KR. In a normal season, probably 160 men; In an idtnormal season, 
probably 1,0(K). 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean by ahnormal, what? 

Mr. Mh.i.eb. When labor Is very scarce and the men are moving from camp 
to camp. 

Comndssloner Oarretson. The scarcer it is the more men you hire? 

Mr. Mm.EB. The mor(> men we hire. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. That Is, the more hirings are made? 

Mr. Miecer. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And that Is the time that the higher wages are 
paid? 

Mr. Mii.leb. Yes, sir; and that Is the time when the men are less efficient? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y'ou think you will have to hire a thousand men 
at .$60 to kt^tp up a force of SO? 

Mr. Mii.i.eb. When the conditions are very hard; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the course of seven months; I think you 
figured about stwen months. 

Mr. Mii.i.ER. About seven. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And when the times are hard—^that Is, when 
there Is an idnmdance of hdtor—the men will stick to the job then? 

Mr, Mti.i.KB. They will. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you can get—you only need to hire ICO men? 

Mr. Mii.i.ER. In a season. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To keep up that 40? 

Mr. Mn.i.ER. Well, not 40; no sir; 40 Is the minimum; it will range from 40 
to 50, depending uium the class of employment. For Instance, when an ordi¬ 
nary workman Is getting $40, a four-horse teamster may get $.'>0. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am siasiklng about the difference; the mini¬ 
mum Is— 

Mr. Mit,iJ!E. Yes; the minimum Is 40. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where the wages are at the minimum—that Is, 
when the work la—they keep their Jobs and don’t move on. 

Mr. Miller. Yea; they will do twice as much then for $40 as they will do 
for $60, In my observation. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It looks ns though It was badly disorganized, 
doesn’t It? 

Mr. Miller. Totally unorganized. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Is that on the same principle that when the price 
of a commodity Is high the scale beam Is watched lots closer by the man that 
sells? 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters sliutild be tried In llio 
courts. If our courts are so corrupt, wliy, of course, we are in had slitipe in 
Silver Bow County; we are in very bud sliupe, but I don't tliink any lueiuber 
of tlie commission is going to believe timt. 

Commissioner Garbbtson. Tlien your ijositlon would be tliat iu Montana tliere 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybixly has inlluonce. 

(Joramissioner Gauuetson. Tliat idirase is not mine; I borrowed Omt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understand; it is a i)hra.se that has l)een used here and 
used everywhere. Every corporation, of course, iius more or less InlluencH'. 
Every person has who amounts to anytliiug. EverylKsly lias a little, and In 
Montana tliere is no unreasonable Intluence in Silver Bow County, particularly 
in regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And I tliink I know this coni- 
pany and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone In the past Ifl or 
15 years. 

.\cting Ohalrniau Commo.ns. That is all you have to say, then, Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unies.s the commission desire to ask any uui'stlon. Now, 1 I'liti 
ineseiit all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everylliliig 
tiiut the commission would like. I can obtiilu it in a few minutes. It tiiere is 
anything tlio commission think they would like to have in tlie way of 
records- 

Acting Clialrinan C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie commission will stand adjourned until !) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhiliit No. 1 and I’ope l-Ixlilliit No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock p. in. on tliis 7tli day of August, 1014, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August S, 1014, at 0 o’clock a. m.) 


Buttk, .Moni'., XuluiiUiy, .lufjuft 8, 19H—9 a. m. 

Aclliig Chairman Commons. The commls-shm will come to order. Mr. Ji. C. 
Jlillcr, wi'l you take the slaud? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MIELEB. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and address 
to tlie reporter? 

Mr. Minum. H. G. Miller; Ivallspell, Mont. 

.\eUng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, what is your oecupatlon? 

Mr. Muaeb. I am in tlie lumber husiness. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IIow long have you heeu iu the lumber business 
in tills State? 

Mr. Muxeb. Since 1801. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Is there au association of lumber, mill owners? 

Mr. Mili.er. There is lii our section of the country an association of manu¬ 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberJnnds? 

Mr. Mili-eb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State la this association? 

Mr. MiLuai. The section known as Flathead County and Unooln County; 
iiortliern and western part. 

Acting caialrman Commons. What is the object of this association? 

Mr. Mieleb. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. Melleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per¬ 
centage of fir, pine, and siirnce. 

Aetlng Chairman Cojimons. How many members are tliere of tilts nsBfK;la- 
tion? 

Mr. MIU.EB. I tbink there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mtlU In the soutbem iiart of the 
Gtsate are not connected with ns. 
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Mr. Miuja. Notlilng of the sort. 

AcfloR Chnlrinnn Commons. Outside of- 

Mr. M 11 . 1 .KR. Except that we have a liospltal fee system which covers both 
sickness and accidents for a perlo<l of six montlus. The men pay that at $I 
per month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Where are the hospitals? 

Mr. Mii,T.En. They are located In Kallspell. 

Acting Clmlrmau Commons. Do all Uie companies that are connected with 
the association- 

Mr. Mii.ler. No; where the places are remote from Kallspell they have hos¬ 
pitals, so called. They are not really good hospitals, but they do the best they 
can under the circumstances. Usually some physician will establish a hospital 
for that purpose In a small communlly. The camps that are accessible to 
Kallspell all deiiend upon the Knlispell hospitals. I can furnish you with a 
copy of that contract which we have with the ho.spltals if yon wish It. 

Acling Chairman Commons. If you will file that with us. 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

(The paper so presmited was marked “Document Serial No. 403 August 8, 
1014. Witness Miller.” 

The contract referred to was submitted In prlnteil form.) 

Acting Chairman Commons, Do you know what the premium rate In your 
business Is under th(> system In the State of Washington? 

Mr. Miller. What are you referring to? 

Acting Chairman Commons. The premium rate. 

Mr. Miller. On Insurance? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Insurance, yes; under the compensation law. 

Commissioner Oarretson. State insurance system. 

Mr. Miller. Oh, the State Insurance system? 

Acting Chairman Commons. State Insurance system of the Slate of Wash¬ 
ington, yes. 

Mr. Milter. What our business would bo under that cinsslllcation? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yos. 

Mr. Milijcr. It would be two and one-half under the State of Washington. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Against .fl.So? 

Mr. Miller. Well, there is no comparison. You know the linhillty in the 
State of Washington is complete and covers everything. Under these policies 
that we have nothing hut legal linhillty Is covered; that Is to say, where the 
company Is culpable, the policy covers, but where there Is no culpability on the 
part of the company, the policy docs not apply. T'he man is adrift; he gets 
nothing. In Washington every man gets something If he Is injured. 

Commissioner (Iakhetson. As between the $1.3.5 that you pay liability and 
tho two—what did you say? 

Mr. Mii.ler. Two and a half. 

Commissioner Oauuktson (continuing). That you would pay under the Wash¬ 
ington State Insurance system, tlie return—wimt would be the proportionate 
return, not siieaklng now of yourself as an employer and the man as an em¬ 
ployee, bill both as citizens. 

Mr. Milleil What would he the return to the community? 

Commissioner (Iahketson. Y<‘s. 

Mr. Miller. There would he In the beginning an absence of litigation of tho 
matter. There will he an ah.sence of any had feeling hetwi-cn tlie employer 
and the employee. There would be In all cases something to help the man 
bridge over, according to the circumstances of the case, and the general pub¬ 
lic, so far ns possible, would pay the entire bill through the addeil coat of pro¬ 
duction. But In competitive conditions, where producers could not add to 
their cost and still compi'te, in such eases the employers would be paying the 
whole bill, except.such part of It ns was used up In administering the law tliat 
comes from general taxation In the State of Washington. 

Commissioner Oabretson. In other words. It would really distribute the 
casualltes and the cs>st arising from every Industry upon the patrons of that 
Industry Instead of nixm the taxpayers of the community? 

Mr. Mu.ler. If the comiietltlve condition permitted the addition. 

Commissioner Oarhetson. Certainly. And when it becomes a legal statute 
the competitive conditions have to yield to the law? 

Mr. Mili.er.|^o; the competitive conditions do not yield to the law. 

Commissioner Garretson. Competitive conditions In that sense will )>e com- 
pelleil to yield to law, will they not, because the competitors have to conform 
to the law? 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters sliutild be tried In llio 
courts. If our courts are so corrupt, wliy, of course, we are in had slitipe in 
Silver Bow County; we are in very bud sliupe, but I don't tliink any lueiuber 
of tlie commission is going to believe timt. 

Commissioner Garbbtson. Tlien your ijositlon would be tliat iu Montana tliere 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybixly has inlluonce. 

(Joramissioner Gauuetson. Tliat idirase is not mine; I borrowed Omt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understand; it is a i)hra.se that has l)een used here and 
used everywhere. Every corporation, of course, iius more or less InlluencH'. 
Every person has who amounts to anytliiug. EverylKsly lias a little, and In 
Montana tliere is no unreasonable Intluence in Silver Bow County, particularly 
in regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And I tliink I know this coni- 
pany and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone In the past Ifl or 
15 years. 

.\cting Ohalrniau Commo.ns. That is all you have to say, then, Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unies.s the commission desire to ask any uui'stlon. Now, 1 I'liti 
ineseiit all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everylliliig 
tiiut the commission would like. I can obtiilu it in a few minutes. It tiiere is 
anything tlio commission think they would like to have in tlie way of 
records- 

Acting Clialrinan C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie commission will stand adjourned until !) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhiliit No. 1 and I’ope l-Ixlilliit No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock p. in. on tliis 7tli day of August, 1014, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August S, 1014, at 0 o’clock a. m.) 


Buttk, .Moni'., XuluiiUiy, .lufjuft 8, 19H—9 a. m. 

Aclliig Chairman Commons. The commls-shm will come to order. Mr. Ji. C. 
Jlillcr, wi'l you take the slaud? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MIELEB. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and address 
to tlie reporter? 

Mr. Minum. H. G. Miller; Ivallspell, Mont. 

.\eUng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, what is your oecupatlon? 

Mr. Muaeb. I am in tlie lumber husiness. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IIow long have you heeu iu the lumber business 
in tills State? 

Mr. Muxeb. Since 1801. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Is there au association of lumber, mill owners? 

Mr. Mili.er. There is lii our section of the country an association of manu¬ 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberJnnds? 

Mr. Mili-eb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State la this association? 

Mr. MiLuai. The section known as Flathead County and Unooln County; 
iiortliern and western part. 

Acting caialrman Commons. What is the object of this association? 

Mr. Mieleb. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. Melleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per¬ 
centage of fir, pine, and siirnce. 

Aetlng Chairman Cojimons. How many members are tliere of tilts nsBfK;la- 
tion? 

Mr. MIU.EB. I tbink there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mtlU In the soutbem iiart of the 
Gtsate are not connected with ns. 
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Oommisslonor I^ennon. Is the liay changoU from time to time, or lasts 
, through the season? 

Mr. MittEa. No, sir; It Is changed from time to time. Of course, where par- ■ 
ties are careless and the men don’t care, there might not be changes In the 
hay as far ns 1 know, but the practice is to change It frequently. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you have an Insjjector? Does each camp have 
an Inspector to see that Ihese things are taken cure of properly, or does it 
depend on (iie men tiieraseives? 

Mr. Mii.i.eii. It depends Inrgeiy on the men themselves; all their demands are 
met, anytldng willdn reason. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Suppose tiiey want clotliing or shoes, or anything 
that they may want, tobacco or anything else, where do they get It? 

Mr. M 11 . 1 .HK. The camp foreman usually 1ms a supply of that on hand. 
Commissioner Lennon. The camp foi-eman? 

Mr. Mii.t.Kit. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are tliese supplies owned by him and sold by him, 
or owned by the company? 

Mr. Mii-i-eh. Ownetl by the company. 

Commissioner Cabuetson. Are they sold at a low rate? 

Mr. M 1 L 1 .EB. Oh, yes; they can get anything they want now by parcel post 
If they are not suited at the camp. 

(kanmlssloner Caakketson. That Is one thing that comiietlllon regulates? 

Mr. Mii.iEB. Yes, sir; they cun write a letter to town and got anything they 
want by parcel post. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is done to a certain extent, is It? 

Mr. Mint-EB. I think so. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think that Is all. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Has your experience show'U you that liability com¬ 
panies all quote you the same rate? 

Mr. Mtu-EB. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Do you know whether that rate is llxc<l by a State 
tribunal of the insurance coiniianies or by heailquarters? 

Mr. Mn.i.EB. I understand it is all a headquarters proposition. 

CommissloiK'r Gabbetson. It becomes perfe<-tly evident to you w'hen you 
desire to buy you are not buying liability Insnranee in a competitive market? 
Mr. Mn.i.EB. Sure. 

Coinmlsslom'r Gabee;tson. Is your association comiiosed only of manufac¬ 
turers. or It Is also composed of wholesalers and retailers? 

Mr. Mii.ijsb. I think they are all manufacturers. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. The wholesalers and retailers have their own 
association? 

Mr. Mn.i.EB. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Have you any connection with any of them? 

Mr. Mn.i.EB. Well, yes, sir; I think I have. We operate one retail yard. 
Commissioner Gabiietson. I mean. Is there any understanding or gathering 
or meeting la-tween them? 

Mr. Mn.i.EB. The organizations? 

Coinmlssloner Gabbetson, itepresentntlves of your association as manufac¬ 
turers and theirs as .tohhcrs or wholesalers or retalhTS? 

Mr. Mii.r,EB. Nothing of that sort at all. 

Commissioner GABKErrsoN. Have you any connection with any national bmiy? 
Mr. Mn.i.EB. No, sir. 

(Vmmlssloner Gabbetson. Is your organization or the others ever charged 
with price tlxlng? 

Mr. Mn.i.EB. We never have been. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. How about the retailers or wholesalers—I am 
onlv speaking of TOinmon rumor? Is It so charged? 

Mr. Mit-i.EB. Gh, It is so charged everywhere that the lumbermen are all 
robbers; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Where Is the burden placed, as a mle, on the 
retailers and wholesalers or mannfacturers? 

Mr. MiLi-Eit. Usually placed on the manufacturers, I believe. 

Commissioner GABBtrrsON. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. ^ 

Action has never been brought In any direction on that basis in this state? 
Mr. Miujas No, sir; the question has never been raised here, as far as I 
know. 

Commissioner Gabrbtson. Nor have any of your association ever been a 
party to actions brought elsewhere? 
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But, as I said, my view of this is that these matters sliutild be tried In llio 
courts. If our courts are so corrupt, wliy, of course, we are in had slitipe in 
Silver Bow County; we are in very bud sliupe, but I don't tliink any lueiuber 
of tlie commission is going to believe timt. 

Commissioner Garbbtson. Tlien your ijositlon would be tliat iu Montana tliere 
is no invisible government? 

Mr. Evans. Why, no; not to any serious extent. Everybixly has inlluonce. 

(Joramissioner Gauuetson. Tliat idirase is not mine; I borrowed Omt. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, I understand; it is a i)hra.se that has l)een used here and 
used everywhere. Every corporation, of course, iius more or less InlluencH'. 
Every person has who amounts to anytliiug. EverylKsly lias a little, and In 
Montana tliere is no unreasonable Intluence in Silver Bow County, particularly 
in regard to the courts and litigation, I think. And I tliink I know this coni- 
pany and its Influence and its ins and outs as well as anyone In the past Ifl or 
15 years. 

.\cting Ohalrniau Commo.ns. That is all you have to say, then, Mr. Evans? 

Mr. Evans. Unies.s the commission desire to ask any uui'stlon. Now, 1 I'liti 
ineseiit all the details about the cases and the history of them, and everylliliig 
tiiut the commission would like. I can obtiilu it in a few minutes. It tiiere is 
anything tlio commission think they would like to have in tlie way of 
records- 

Acting Clialrinan C/Ommons. Well, we will let you know to-morrow. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlie commission will stand adjourned until !) 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(See O’Brien Exhiliit No. 1 and I’ope l-Ixlilliit No. 1.) 

(Tliereupoii, at 4 o’clock p. in. on tliis 7tli day of August, 1014, an adjournment 
was taken to the following day, Saturday, August S, 1014, at 0 o’clock a. m.) 


Buttk, .Moni'., XuluiiUiy, .lufjuft 8, 19H—9 a. m. 

Aclliig Chairman Commons. The commls-shm will come to order. Mr. Ji. C. 
Jlillcr, wi'l you take the slaud? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. H. G. MIELEB. 

Aetlng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, will you give your name and address 
to tlie reporter? 

Mr. Minum. H. G. Miller; Ivallspell, Mont. 

.\eUng Chairman Commons. Mr. Miller, what is your oecupatlon? 

Mr. Muaeb. I am in tlie lumber husiness. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IIow long have you heeu iu the lumber business 
in tills State? 

Mr. Muxeb. Since 1801. 

Acting Clialrman Commons. Is there au association of lumber, mill owners? 

Mr. Mili.er. There is lii our section of the country an association of manu¬ 
facturers. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is, owners of tlmberJnnds? 

Mr. Mili-eb. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what section of the State la this association? 

Mr. MiLuai. The section known as Flathead County and Unooln County; 
iiortliern and western part. 

Acting caialrman Commons. What is the object of this association? 

Mr. Mieleb. The association primarily is one to secure uniform grading of 
the product. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the class of lumber? 

Mr. Melleb. The lumber is principally made from larch trees with a per¬ 
centage of fir, pine, and siirnce. 

Aetlng Chairman Cojimons. How many members are tliere of tilts nsBfK;la- 
tion? 

Mr. MIU.EB. I tbink there are nine now. 

Acting .Chairman Commons. Hoes that include the principal production of 
the lumber of this State? 

Mr. Milleb. It does In that section. The mtlU In the soutbem iiart of the 
Gtsate are not connected with ns. 
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Acting Chairman C^^^imons. By membership you mean paid up? 

. Mr. iSrennan. Well, yes, sir; they are paid up. All the men that work 
In Uie State belong to the orKiinizatlon—that Is, all the men that are In the 
mines and who have been working more than 7 to 10 years. There Is not 
a mine In the State that Is not under the union mine workers, except little 
country banks around In different localities. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have agreements with the mine operators’ 
association? 

Mr. Dkennan. Yes, sir. 

Acting (Miairman Commons. How long have those iH-en In operation? 

Mr. Dre.nnan. They have be<5n In force ever since I have l)een here, I have 
only been in the .Slate seven years. 

Acting Chairman Cojimons. When were they first Inaugurated? 

Mr. Dkennan. About 3903 or 1004; I am not absolutely certain as to the 
exact date. 

Acting Chairman Comsions. What Is the scale of wages for coal miners? 

Mr. Drennan. The scale of wages? 

Acting Chairman Oo.mmons. Yes; and the boars? 

Mr. Drennan. The hours are eight In all of the mines of the State—In every 
department. The scale la hnstHl upon dllTerent classiticalions of work. 

Acting Chnlrtnnn Commons. Take the surface laborers, that Is the lowest 
scale, what Is the minimum wagt'? 

Mr. Drennan. The lowest scale of wages for surface laborers is .‘f2.90. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dor eight hours? 

Mr. Drennan. For eight hours; ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chnlrnian Commons. What is the next classillcatlon? 

Mr. Drennan. W’ell, we have a classillcatlon of the outside scale. The 
lowest, that Is the ordinary laborer, In classillcatlon, he receives $2.00; the 
others are classified from the fact that they work on the tipple, the tipple 
man gets $3; tlio head dumper, Iho man that dumps the ooni, get .$3.15; the 
man that works down on the Hat, he gets .$3.50; the man that runs the box 
car loader that distributes the coni In the car, you tindorstand, the head 
brakenuin—tve have to have a brakeinan nronnd (he yards to take care of 
the oars In this Staht—and the head hrakeman receives $3.20; and the other 
hrakeman .$3; so, you see, that the whole business is classitled from one Item 
to another. 

Acting Chalrmnn Commons. 'I'akc the men ntidergronnd. 

Mr. Drennan. I’he men underground, they ure classified as well. The un¬ 
classified get .$3.40. 

Acting Chnlrnian CoMxtONS. For eight hours? 

Mr. Drennan. Might hours; yes, sir. 

Acting Chnlrnian CosfMONS. Define that eight hours, Is It net or gross? 

Mr, Drennan. Pardon me? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It eight hours at the face? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes; eight hours at the face—supposed to he. 

Acting Chairman (’ommons. And at the .surface? 

Mr. Drennan. We have an agreement that gener.ally applies to this matter. 
You are snpposed to take time eianigh to got to your working place by 8 
o’clock, for Instance, If that Is the working time. They have different starting 
times In different loenttons, it Is a matter of the humor of the men more than 
anything else that Is Involves!, you understand. It Is Immaterial to the com¬ 
pany whether they start at 7 or 8 o’clock, so that they get eight hours just 
the same. 

Commissioner Gabret.son. Is that eight hours in the pit or that you start? 

Mr. Dre.n.nan. No, sir; It Is from bank to hank. It Is eight hours exclusive 
of the time going to and coming from work, except where shooting time Is. We 
are allon-ed under the contract 15 minutes before we could get time for 
shooting. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that eight hours from the pit mouth, when he 
has to go to work; that Is, he loaves the pit mouth? 

Mr. Drennan. No; It is not; from bank to bank. 

Commissioner Garretson. It Is not? 

Mr. Drennan. No; It is eight hours exclusive of going to and from the bank, 
excepting where shooting time Is not allowed. 

Acting Chalgpian Co.\iuons. Does that come out of this eight hours, is that 
company time or yours? 

Mr. Drennan. That is on their own time. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. You say It Is? 

Mr. 1>BENNAN. It Is elifht liours work at the working ,_ 

Acting Chairman Commons At the face of the coal, the working place? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You said the unclassified laborer gets $3.40 for 
eight hours? 

Mr. Dhennan. Yes; the work such as shoveling, such as working on the 
roadway, the timber man, the track man, or something of that character. 
Then the ciusalficatlon for tlie miner otiier than contractor, understand, for 
day work, understand, is $3.80. 

The man that lays tlie track gets $3.80, tiie timber iimn gets $3.80, the driver 
gets $3.60. So tlmt is the classification. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The driver, the driver of what? 

Mr. Drknnan. That is tlie man that pulls tlie C'oal, eltlier liorse or motor. 

Acting Chnlrinan Commons. Wlint are the tonnage rates? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Well, the Umnage rates vary. 

Acting Chnlrinan Commons. Ilow much is a man exjH>cte(l to earn under the 
tonnage rate? 

Mr. Dbennan. All he can. 

Arting Chnlrinan ('ommons. What do lliey? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Tlmt is a matter that Is ipiiie a dlfiicuU proposition from the 
fact that it varle.s from the dllTereiit working conditions, yon understand. The 
conditions In tills State are so varied, that there are not two mines that work 


uiahT the same conditions. 

Ai'ting Cliuirnum CoiiMONS. Take the worst mine, the lowest-iiaid mine In 
the State. 

Mr. Dhf.nnan. The lowest-paid mine In the State, it will average ahout $3.50 
a day; that Is, for their working days. 

Acting Oimirman Commons, liy contract you mean what? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Tlmt Is the term. 

Acting Ch.'iirman Commons. Three fifty? 

Mr. Diu^nnan. That is, I wouhl say tlmt as an estimate, as uenr ns I can get. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlmt is less than tlie day rate, which is three 
eighty? 

Mr. Dkknnan. Yes; that would be less than the day I’ate, the lowest day rate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlmt is tlie highest? 

Mr. Dkknnan. I couldn’t just answer (hat to he ulisolutely correct, but there 
is c<»ntrtict men in this State will make as liigh as, 1 would say, $8 and $i) u day. 
Tlmt only applies, liowiwer, in (‘indaln localities, uii<l(*rstarid. 

Acting’ Chairman Commons. Would that apply to some mines, to the entire 
ndne? . , 

Mr. I'lnKNNAN. Well, no, it would not apply to any entire mine. The 
classification of onr work in the coal mine, of course, it is varliil, iinderstarKl. 
The entry work, for instance, wlii<*li Is termed in the case of (|uartz, Imrd-rock 
work, gangway, entry work is belter paid than the room work, blmply as a 
matter of fact we are paid yardage over tonnage price, it is the same iirlce as 
the contract man gets. , _ 

Acting Clinlrinnn C’ommons. I was not after the entry work, I was after 

the other. x i 

Mr. Drennan. The average on tlie other work Is so varieil that to take an 
average of the entire State I never tried to figure it up, really never did. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Just the highest and lowest. 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, the lowest, I would say, Is jirobaldy some lower than 
$3.50 a day; there Is some, you know, In some instances that therefore it Is a 
pretty hard proposition from tlie natural conditions of the work or the physical 
conditions that you work under mnk<'S it a very lianl proposition to get. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many montlis does a man get during tho 

^*Mr Djiennxn. Well, that Is accorilinft to localities, as well. We have mines 
In this State at the present time that have not lost a day In three weeks all 
Bununer We have other mines in the State that haven’t workcil lhre<! weeks 
all summer. So that there Is a proposition so far as the coal business Is 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is the Anaconda Co. or the Amalgamated Co. 
the owner of any of the mines In district 27? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes, sir; two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Two? 
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Mr. Drknnan. Yes, sir. 

AcUftg Cliainiian Cow moss. How many days’ work in the year are-.secured 
in those mines? 

Mr. Dkhknak. W<'H they will averafre—vvifli some of the mines tJio\- will 
arcraifp fairly gmai; with others they are not up to the averag'e. Thai is, [ 
mean to say by that, that, for instance, in the Bear Creek Oeld we have a 
mine—that is. in (ho southern jiart of the State—tiiey iiave a mine what (hey 
rail the Washoe, and it is practicnlly the same floiU as the Bear Creek—«•(. 
have a held down there tiiat is called tiie Bear Creek field, a little creek runs 
down there, and that Is tlie name of (he creek, and all tlie mines go under that 
name down there, although under different names; It is all called Bear Creek; 
the Washoe people down there have worked a little better on the average this 
summer than the other mines have, excepting one. The six mines in the field— 
the five mines in the field, one mine as comiaired, as working days, with the 
Washoe, about on an average of probably three days a rveek this summer; the 
other mines In the field Imve probably worked an average of a day and three- 
quarters. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take this summer and also run over the last two 
years, this Washoe mine, about how many days’ work per year do your men 
get or c’an they count on getting? 

Mr. Dbinnah. Well, now, I told you, you can’t count on anything. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many days liaS It operated? 

Mr. Dbenkan. Well, I would say on the average of about three days a week. 
Acting Chairman Commons. For the last three or four years? 

Mr. Drkwnan. No; 1 am siaaiklng of the summer months. Now, In the winter¬ 
time; that Is, where the coal business, you understand, fluctuates to a certain 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Could you put It this way, aliout the number of 
days per year In the year they have oiierated? Would you say 25« days? 

Mr. Dhknnas. No; I don't holievo I would. I never figured It over to see, 
understand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I wonder If we could get tliose figures from 
some one. Mr. Evans, could you get this? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I think so. As to tlie Washoe, how did you say that com- 
pareil to the other mine there? 

Mr. IfBKNNAN. What Is tliat? 

Mr. Evans. How docs Washoe oompare with the other mine? 

Mr. Duennan. It does not compare favorably. 

Mr. Evans. It Is better than three days and not ns good as one? 

Mr. ItKKNNAN. Yes; that la abont tlie way the thing would average. 

Mr. Evans. You mean Just ns to the Wnsbm-? 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am trying to g<'t nil the mines. I want to 
find what the wal miner earns as comjMired to the mine workers of Butte, 
Including the rate of pay and the numter of days they work during tlie year. 

Mr. Hbkhnan. If that Is the idea of the proposition, I will say that the coal 
miners, as far as their day’s work is concerned, in Butte, compared with con¬ 
tract miners, in comparison with day’s work, understand, not putting the 
sum total up apilust the seven days a week, against the Butte miners, but 
putting the number of days the coal miner In Butte, compares any way you want 
to take It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Supimse the contract miner gets, we will iray, 
from three and a half up to five or six tier day. 

Mr. Brennan. The contract miner In the Washoe mine, I will say that, I 
would say that the Washoe miner, coal miner, makes a better average, by far, 
than the Butte miner does with seven days a week; that Is, for the days they 
work, not taking the seven daj-s a week; they don’t work seven days a week. 

Commlasioner O’Conneli. What would tlie year’s average be? 

Mr. Drennan. T never flgureil It n|). 

Commissioner O’Ccnneli,. Would the Butte miner have the best of It at the 
end of the year? 

Mr. Dsennan. I can say this mncli, that they work seven days a week, you 
understand. I might probably say that the miners In the Washoe mine or In all 
exccjit a couple of mines in the Bear Ci-eek field, for the days they work, will 
average about five and a half a day. 

Acting Cli^mnn Commons. Ho you haw a six-day rule? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes, sir; absolutely so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is that a union regulation? 
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Acting Chairman CoutioNS. Ton say it is? 

Mr. l>BENiyAN. It Is elifiit liours work at the working place. 

Acting Chairman Commons At the face of the coal, the working place? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You said the unclassified laborer gets $3.40 for 
eight hours? 

Mr. Dhennan. Yes; the work such as shoveling, such as working on the 
roadway, the timber man, the track man, or something of that character. 
Then the clusalficatlon for tlie miner otiier than contractor, understand, for 
day work, understand, is $3.80. 

The man tlmt hiys tlie track gets $3.80, the timber man gets $3.80, the driver 
gets $3.60. So tlmt is the classification. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The driver, the driver of what? 

Mr. Pbknnan. Tliat Is tlie man that pulls the c'oal, either horse or motor. 

Acting Chnlnnan ComMo.ns. Wlmt are the tonnage rates? 

Mr, Drennan. Well, the tonnage rates vary. 

Acting Chairinun Commons. How nuicli is a man exjK'cted to earn niuler the 
totuiage rate? 

Mr. Drennan. All he can. 

Arting Chairman ('ommons. Wlmt do they? 

Mr. Dkknnan. That is a matter that Is (piile a dlfiicnlt proposition from the 
fact that it varle.s from the dllTereiit working conditions, yon understand. The 
conditions In tlds State are so varied, that there are not two mines tlmt work 


urahT the same conditions. 

A('ting Cliuirnmu CoiiMONS. Take the worst mine, the Iowest-i>aid niine In 
the State. 

Mr. Dhf.nnan. The lowest-paid mine In the State, it will average almut $3.50 
a day; that Is, for their working days. 

Acting Chairman Commons, liy contract you mean wlmt? 

Mr. Drennan. Tlmt Is the term. 

Acting Ch.airman Commons. Three fifty? 

Mr. Dbi-^nnan. That is, I wouhl say tlmt as an estimate, as near ns I can get. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tlmt is less than tlie iluy rate, which is three 
eighty? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes; tlmt would be less than the day rale, the lowest day rate. 

Acting Clmirinan Commons. Wlmt is tlie highest? 

Mr. Drennan. I couldn't just answer tlmt to he alisolutely correct, but there 
Is contract men In this State will make as Idgli as, 1 would say, $8 and $1) a day. 
Tlmt onlv applies, however, in wrtalii ha'alitles, uiKlerstand. 

Acting* Chairman Commons. Would that apply to some mines, to the entire 


mine? , 

Mr. I'iRENNAN. Well, no, it would not apply to any entire mine. The 
classification of onr work In the coal mine, of course, it is varliil, iinderstarKl. 
Tl\e entry work, for instance, whi<*li Is termed in the case of (|uartz, Imrd-roek 
work, gangway, entry work Is belter paid than the room work, blniply as a 
matter of fact we are paid yardage over tonnage price, it Is the bume iirlce as 
the contract man gets. , _ 

Acting Clinlrinnn C’ommons. I was not after the entry work, I was after 

the other. x i 

Mr. Drennan. The average on tlie other work Is so varieil that to take an 
average of the entire State I never tried to figure it up, really never did. 
Acting Chairman Commons. Just the hlgliest and lowest. 

Mr. Drennan. Well, the lowest, I would say, Is jirobaldy some lower than 
$3.50 a day; there Is some, you know, In some instances that therefore it Is a 
pretty hard proposition from tlie natural conditions of the work or the physical 
conditions that you work under mnk<*s it a very hard proposition to get. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many months does a man get during tho 

nBENHAN. Well, that Is aocordinff to localities, as well. We have mines 
In this State at the present time that have not lost a day in three weeks all 
summer. We have other mines In the State that haven’t workeil thre.! weeks 
all summer. So that there Is a proposition so far as the coal husiiicss la 

*'*5S™^Chalrman Commons. Is the Anaconda Co. or the Amalgamated Co. 
the owner of any of the mines In district 27? 

Mr. Deennan. Yes, sir; two. 

Acting Chairman Commobs. Two? 
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divIdnajL as a rule, understand. I suppose when lie'Sets down to the mlno 
workerTand works for a while and is ready to make another change, then 
something goes wrong down there. So that Is human nature. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He comes back to Butte? 

Mr. riBENNAN. He goes to some place, anyway. That Is rather peculiar aliout 
the human, I find. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So you never. In your own mind, figured—not 
what you think yourself, hut what the men themselves think that are changlnfe 
back and forth between mines, as to which they would prefer? 

Mr. Dkennan. That Is a pretty hard thing to tell, simply hwause the qjon 
give varied opinions on those things, don’t you see. There are lots of men, 
men working In Butte to-flay. If they could get located in localities they had 
workikl In, In coal mines, tell me that they would never go back to the metal¬ 
liferous mines again. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, how about the other fellow? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, the other fellow I haven’t talked to a great deal. I 
don’t mix a great deal with the metalliferous miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So far ns you know, this condition applies? 

Mr. Brennan. AVell, In some instances, yes; it might bo considered so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, what other mines, coal mines, does the 
Anaconda Co. operate, or their subsidiaries? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, they- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Besides the Washoe. 

Mr. Drennan. Well, they operate a mine at Tracy; tliat Is, out in the- 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what will the contract miner average there? 

Mr. Drennan. AVell, really 1 am not liardiy in a position to say, from the 
fact that recently we made a contract scale there and I haven’t been In close 
touch with the situation for some months or so, and I am unable to give It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the scale bring about any Increase? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, I rather think it did. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you know what they were earning before 
this scale? 

Mr. Drennan. They were working day work—if.A.SO. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Day work? 

Mr. Drennan. Under the classllicatlon of miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It wa.sn’t all day work? 

Mr. Drennan. That Is, the ma.1orlty of It. Under certain systems you see 
the system changes from contra<‘t i)lck work to contract machine work, that Is 
where the difference changes. Then the scale of wages. It refjulrea another 
modlllcatlon of the scale to put the machines In the mine. However, that is 
takn up and agreed on Just the same ns if we were going into conference to 
make a contract Avlth the ois?ratorR, the operators represented by the com¬ 
missioner. I represent the coal miners, and we take the mutter up of that 
condition with the superintendent of the mine there, and I have the com¬ 
mittee of the coal miners, anil we go Into details and discuss It. 

Acting Chairman CoMitoNs. AVhat other mine have they outside of Tracy? 

Mr. Drennan. That Is all I know. Itis'ently they have taken the Tracy mine 
over so far as I know, at least it Is considereil so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other qtiestlons? 

Commissioner Garretson. Mr. Drennan, In this matter of seven-day work¬ 
ing, as a labor man who has dealt for wage for a good many years, do you 
or do you not believe that the praetlee of working seven days has a tendency 
to bring about a oondltlon where the seven-day man only gets as much In the 
year as the six-day man? 

Mr. Drennan. Absolutely so. 

Commissioner Garretson. That It protluces In statistics an unfair estimate 
of what a man’s wage is, or a man’s earnings for the year? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes. sir; absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. Unless the fact Is brought out that he has worked 
82 days more in the year than the average laborer docs. 

Mr. Drennan. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Commissioner Garretson. In your business does vein depth nin the same «H 
over the State—thickness of vein? 

Mr. Drennan. No, sir. 

Commtsstonw Garretson. Does It run the same In the same district? 

Mr. Drennan. No, sir. 
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CommlMloner G^^son. The thickness of vein will cot a very considerable 
figure, will It not, In the earnings under the tonnage system? 

Mr. Deennan. Yes; It does, to a great extent. *■ 

Commissioner Gabsetson. And the clearness of the vein, or the presence of 
reject material? 

Mr. Dbknnan. That is where the matter lies more than anything else. 
Commissioner Gaukjetson. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Acllng Chairman Commons. Mr. I<ennon? 


Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Drennan. what system have you In this dis¬ 
trict as to taking care of grievances of men? Suppose the men are discharged 
by Jthe foreman, or by whoever has the power of dlscliarge at the mine, dis-s 
llie union take the matter up with the eniployer.s, or how docs It come about? 
Do the men make complaint, or how are those things hundled? 

Mr. Drennan. That Is provided by contract. Tiie matter Is first hundletl— 
the Individual concerned has the riglit under our contract to take his own 
grievance up first to see if he can settle it. If be fails, then we biive a mine 
committee. The Individual can go to the mine committee and lay his case be¬ 
fore the mine committee. If tliey think there Is any injiistlcc d(aie tlie in¬ 
dividual. then they can go to tlie mine foreman, and can fake the matter up aial 
discuss It again from that point of view under the term.s of contract which 
I)rovldes for the working conditions. If tliey fall to agree then there la an 
e.vecutive committee of that union in that locality wlicre wo have a local 
union at each mine. Tlie executive comnilltee comprl.ses the executive officers 
of the local union—president, financial secretary, and tlie vice president. They 
meet the superintendent of the mine, and they In (urn take the matter up ami 
discuss It with him. being removed from the first part of tlie case all con¬ 
cerned. In a great many Instances they are enahleil to setlle tho.se grievances. 
However, there are luiiidreils of tliem wliere tlie claim goes on up, which Is 
provided by contract that in case they disagree then it provides that tlie mat¬ 
ter shall be sent to the commissioner of tlie mining coal oiieratotrs’ associa¬ 
tion and the president of the district. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is yourself? 

Mr. Deennan. Then we come on the ground; we go to the locality Involved 
and get the wltnt'sses together and take the matter up in that line. And in 
many instances we settle the grievances. I.ota of the time we have to coti- 
tlnue the case, which Is a provision made that It giws to the Internattonal 
organization, and then the cotnmissloner has tiie right to get in on the case 
again. And In case of we will say a discliurgtt and it is proven that an In¬ 
justice Is done this man, after traveling this course, and he has been Idle 15 
days, the company has to coniiietisatc hitn for l.'i days’ work. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long have you been a coal miner? 

Mr. Dkennan. About 27 or 28 .years. 

Commissioner Lennon. What I wanted to find out now la, does this procedure 
of handling grievances reduce the minilicr of dischurgist in the mines, or are 
there Just ns many di.scharges as there were before the system existed? 


Mr. Drennan. Oh, It retluces It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Materially rMluces It? 

Mr. Drennan. Oh, yes; oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, now, suppose the man Is discharged and un¬ 
justly discharged, hut he makes no complaint to anybiHly, he simply accepts It 
and goes away. Then, would the union Intervene? The man has to start the 
complaint, does he? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes; absolutely so. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is the way It is hundletl? 

Mr. Drennan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. About the cost of these appeals, that Is borne by the 
union, and by the operators’ a.ssiX’iation on their side; It don’t fall back on the 
Individual miner In any case, does It? 

Mr. Drennan. Oh, no; no; the organization stands the expense. 

Commissioner Lennon. In the coat-mining business throughout the countr.v 
and throughout the world, as you know It, what about the six-day work policy? 
What Is the policy of coal miners In the United States on that subject? 

Mr. Drennan. Well, the imllcy, so far as I know, the places that I have 
worked—I have worked pretty much west of the Ohio, clear to the Pacific 
coast There are places In the West or was a short time ago, where they work 
seven days a week. They were in a position that they could not get away from 
It There was no organization there, and they were forced to do It If you 
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didn’t work on Snndny, why, you didn’t-have any job on Monday. But, of 
course, organization, and since they have got to that point in the making 
of contrawB the operators are very well satlsfiejl, I think, with six days a week. 
In^fact, It don’t require seven days a week. There is an overproduction of coal 
even In this State, and there are only a few mines. Of course, we are sur¬ 
rounded by mines both In Utah on the south of us, and south and west of us, 
and tile line on the other side, which their coal field lays right on the Hue. 
Crows Nest Pass Is right on the boundary of Montana, and Wyoming is right 
next to us. Sheridan County Is practically a i«irt of Montana, and we are 
surrounded by coal. In every resiiect, therefore, there Is an overproduction of 
coal. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Have you ever worked In a mine where the sevdli- 
day rule prevails? 

Mr. Dbknnan. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, what does your observation teach you as to the 
amount of production by the mine for, take the winter season—will they pro¬ 
duce more coal, taking the entire six months of winter, or seven months of 
winter, with the seven-day rule prevailing or with the six-day rule prevailing? 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, I would say this. It Is Just accordlug to whether yon 
are working on the contract basis or wage contract—day-wage basis. I don’t 
think there Is any Individual man I know will dispute the fact that a man will 
do more under contract than he will under day wage. There is no question 
about that; that Is not dlspute<l by anybody. I think tlmt Is rea.sonuble. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is piecework? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes; he will naturally go ahead and produce more that way 
than he will the other way. so you will have to compare it from one to the 
other; It will have to come from the day-wage standpoint or the contract stand¬ 
point. However, taking In consldcmtiou the day-wage pr<Mluction In Ihose 
mines where you are comiielled to work a<>ven days, you practically have a 
task to fill. If they don’t fill It, they want to know why. They generally find 
out why, too, as a rule; that la, I am speaking of the company or the foreman 
In charge. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Conimlsaloner Oabbetson. Does the Anaconda Co. mine only for Its own cou- 
snmiitlon or for market purposes? 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, really 1 <’ould not say. 

Commissioner Gabbktson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Dbennan. I am not In position to say. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Their coal Is all shlpiK'd, is It? 

Mr. Dbennan. It Is all shipped. 

Mr. Kvans. They sell a little. 

Commissioner GABBErrsoN. They are In the market? 

Mr. Evans. They sell a little. 

Mr. Dbennan. I am told so, but I could not say. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. Your orgunizatlon holds and practices that the 
protective feature of the organization Is of Just as much importance as the 
wage fixing? 

Mr. Dbennan. Absolutely so. 

Commissioner Gabbetkon. Mission? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there any nonunion miners In this State? 

Mr. Dbennan. No nonunion coal miners; no, sir. 

Acting Chalriuan Commons. Are they such In adjoining States? 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, I’tah has all nonunion miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How does your scale compare with the scale In 
other States where you have agreements? 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, we have a much higher scale than any State except 
Washington. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Except Washington? 

Mr. Dbennan. That is, I am speaking of the day-wage rate, understand. As 
far ns the contract basis la concernerl. It is pretty much the same that Is 
earned, comparing a man getting out coal. For Instance, I can explain It 
better this way: We have mines In this State that work by the undercut ma¬ 
chine. mining machine, understand. We have mines In this State where they 
undercut the cmI, and the miner shoots It down and loads It Into the car. 
He gets a lesser price than the man that shoots it off of the solid or mines 
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If off of the solid and loads It out. For Instance, we Imve men in the State 
that get 73 cents a ton for solid work; that Is, you know. worUlng off tlie solid— 
and 61i cents for the same work; that Is, contract, you uuderstutlti; so >ou 
see- * 

Acting Chairman Commons. I am taking either. 

Mr. Dbknnan. The man that works behind the machine has got to loud more 
coal than the other fellow. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yea, I know; but take the machine scale In this 
State and the machine scale In adjoining States for similar work. 

Mr. Dbennan. Oh, we have a higher machine scale than they have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And the pick rate Is higher, too? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. P'or the same cla.ss of work? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes, sir; but then I have got to explain Ihttt, too, so there Is 
no misunderstanding. We have In this State a seinlbitnminous coal. It Is be¬ 
tween a lignite and bituminous coal. In the adjoining .Stab's they have a purely 
lignite coal. Their veins are high. They have some veins in Wyoming, you 
know, that Is 60 to 70 feet thick, anil in the Sheridati Held is a large vi'ln that 
is 10, 12, or 14 feet. Well, their system of taking the coal out there has no 
eomparl.son wdth ours. We have one. vein in this State that works about 13 
feet, and there is about 2 feet of dirt and rock, now that has to be picked out 
by the miners. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take it on the basis of earnings, then, dally 
earulugs. 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, the dally earnings compare practically the same as far 
as the contract is concerned. Our <lay scale is higher thati theirs. Their Itlgh- 
est rate in Wyoming Is three forty, and our highest rate Is thre»' eighty ; that Is, 
for the miner, tritckmtin, etc. fttir low-class labor In this .Suite Is tliree forty 
compared to their highest rate. 

Commissioner (Iabbetson. Do you know wlial the wage Is in Vlali for the 
same class of men? 

Mr. Dbennan. I don’t know. I don’t think there U anybody cun tell you 
that 

Commissioner Gabbetson. It is the caprice of the employer? 

Mr. Dbennan. That is exactly it 

Acting Chairman Commo.vs. You are not aeijuainted with the workings of the 
onions in Butte further than you liave already mentioned, are you? 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, I haveti’t—you know 1 am not thoroughly aciiuuinted 
with their conditions. I could not say a great deal about that. 1 liave bwn In 
Butte on a number of occasions and met some of their ollicials at dlfteretit 
times. I don’t know anything practically alimit their business, and I am not 
much of a hand to mix in anybody else’s business. I have got all of my own 
to attend to myself in my line, and It keeps me on the road practically all 
Uie time. There is liardly a day of the wis'k that I am not some place settling 
up some matter of some character so fur as the miners are conceruwl. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you ueveY been called in by them to give 
them advice? 

Mr. Dbennan. Which; in the Butte situation? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. , „ j ... 

Mr. Dbennan. Well, not ofllcially, only once; and then I dldn t meet the 
Individual that called me in. . . , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You didn’t give them any advice, then? 

Mr. Dbennan. No; I didn’t give them any advice. I never was asked for It 
outside of once, and I didn’t happen to meet the individual that sent me tlie 
request, through some strange circumstance. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there anything else? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. .lust one question, and that question you are at 
perfect liberty to answer or not. Just as you desire. From your general knowl- 
eiige of the methods that have obtained in the conduct of contractual affairs 
in this mining district, would yon consider it a desirable method to follow 
yourself ns an ofBcer of the union? 

Mr. Dbennan. You mean in this locality here? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Dbennan. I should say not. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That will be all. Mr. Drennan. 

Mr. Madden; Is Mr. Madden present; Dan Madden? 
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Mr. Evans. I understood you would not want him. Oh, Dan Madden. Mr. 
OhalrmtUBi may I Inquire as to the data you desired me to get about the coal 
mining whcernlng our Washoe mine or other mines, the number of days that 
tBtey have worked for a perlml of years past that they have operated, and the 
minimum and maximum earnings of the men? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; day men and contract men. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; it would be hard- 

Commissioner I.ennon. A couple of years woulil be enough for it. 

Mr. Evans. One year? 

Commissioner Lennon. A couple of years at tlio most. 

Mr. Evans. Well, what I was in doubt about was whether you want us to 
try to average what they make. Tliat would be rather dilticult, 1 think; they 
are changing all the time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many days they work and what their rate Is. 

Mr. Evans. Well, their rate, of course, la In this contract. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The number of days oiwratlng during the year 
for oil of your cool mines. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; we have only—have two in the State now, ami a small one 
la northern Montana—the Washoe. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have another one outside? 

Mr. Ev\ns. At Dlainomlville. Wyo. VV'oidd you like to have that, too? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y'es; and the wage scale there, too. 

Mr. Evans. I would like to ask Mr. Drennan. 1 am not sure but they are 
under the same scale. [Addressing Mr. Urennau:] Are they under the same 
scale at Diamondville, Mr. IJrenuan? 

Mr. Dbennan. I heg your i)ardonV 

Mr. Evans. Are they uniler the same scale at Diamondville? 

Mr. Dbennan. No, sir. 

Mr. Evans. They have Iheir separate contract there? 

Mr. Dbennan. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I can get that for you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. SAN MABSEN. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Madden, will you give your name to the 
reimrter? 

Mr. Madden. D. Madden. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your occupation, Mr. Madden? 

Mr. lilADDEN. Canariter. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Carpenter In Butte? 

Mr. Madden. In Butte. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are president of the central organization, 
are you? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the name of that organization? 

Mr. Madden. The Silver Bow Trades and Labor Council. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What organizations are eligible and are mem¬ 
bers? 

Mr. Madden. Why, there arc about 40 different unions afflllated with the Silver 
Bow Trades and Labor Council. I could give you a list of the different unions 
If you wlsheii me to. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It includes all classes? 

Mr. Madden. Includes all classes, the Workmen’s Protective Union, and all 
classes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Aflillatetl with the American Federation of 
Labor? 

Mr. Madden. Aftillated wltb the American Federation of Labor. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does the carpenters’ union make a separate 
scale with the Anaconda Co. and with the master carpenters In the city of 
Butte? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the difference In the scale? 

Mr. Madden. The difference In the scale Is the carpenters working for the 
companies worl^on a sliding scale. It all depends on the price of copper. We 
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get 4 and 6 bits per hour. The carpenters tlint work around the city get $7 
per day. 

Chairman Commons. What Is the highest pay they have gotten on rlie sliding 
scale with the company? 

Mr. Madden. Four dollars and seventy-five cents. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And $6, did you sny? 

Mr. Madden. Seven dollars for the scale downtown. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long has this $7 scale btvn In effis't? 

Mr. Madden. It has been In effect about—In my judgment, about 10 months, 
or probably a year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the scale prior to that? 

Mr. Madden. Six dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long had that bet»n In effect? 

Mr. Madden. That had been In effect for about three years, I presume. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And what preceded that? 

Mr. Madden. Five dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And how long had that be<’n In elTi-et? 

Mr. Madden. That hiul been In effwt about l.l or 10 years, probably. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That had been the scale for 10 or 10 years— $,1? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir; at that time- 

Acting Chairman Commons. At that time what was the scale with the Ana¬ 
conda Co. wh<>n you had the .I.T scale for carpenters onishh'? 

Mr. Madden. Four and a half. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So there has always been a difference. There 
was one time here in Ilutte that they paid more In the coinpaides to ean>enters 
than they did down In the city. That Is some years ago. 1 presume it Is 28 or 
29 years ago. Were you here at that time? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir; I was here a few years later. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the differenee then? 

Jlr. Madden. Tliere was about 4 bits difference, 00 cents. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Fifty o<'nts; that Is, the company paid .OO cents 
more than the contract ? 

Mr. Madden. Than the contract. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About 20 or 30 years ago? 

Mr. Madden. About 28 years ago, I presume. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that gradually yon have Increased this dif¬ 
ferential. First the contractors paid less, then tti(\v paid .09 etmts more, then 
they paid increasing anaamts at different times until now It Is- 

Mr. Madden. Seven dollars. 

Acting Chairman CoAtMONS. It is how much? 

Mr. JIadden. Seven (lollars. 

Commissioner Lennon. And four seventy-five? 

Mr. Madden. And four flft.v, at (he present time. 

■ Commissioner Lennon. Four fifty and seven? 

Mr. Madden. And $7. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Two dollars and a half difference. 

Mr. Madden. Two nml a half difference. 

Acting Chairman Commons, What was the reason for making this difference 
during this period of 30 years? 

Mr. Madden. The difference In making the changes In the wage scale down 
town and the company scale Is that the down-town men, as we call them, don’t 
get any more than half time, don’t work half time In liie year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You mean six months? 

Mr. Madden. I mean six months, and they work steady on the hill, so that the 
man that works on the hill gets more wages at the end of the year than the 
man that works down town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any class of carpenters down town that 
gets steady work? 

Mr. Madden. I don’t know of any; there may probably be two or three. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Two or three men? 

Mr. Madden. Two or three men. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How many men are there In the union? 

Mr. Madden. There are at the present time 690, or probably there are 700. 
There are 690 at least. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then you would say that out of about 700 men 
that 2 or S are getting steady work the year through at $7? 
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Mr. Madden. Te«, sir. 

Acting Cliairman Cokmons. Not more than that? 

Mr. Ma!)den. Not more than that (o my knowledge, but probably there is 
But I would not say that there Is. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you any official position in the carpenters’ 
union? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir; none. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would there he anyone in the caiTpenters’ union 
that would Imve more accurate knowledge than you? 

Mr. Madden. T(>8, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who would that be? 

Mr. Madden. Why, the business agent woul<i have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is his name? 

Mr. Madden. Aleck Martin. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is his addres.s? 

Mr. Madden. HIs address? Now, I don’t know, but you could get him at the 
carpenters’ hall at noon to-day, at 12 o’clock. I could And out his address, 
though. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is sufficient on that point. You would know 
whether carpenters preterre<l the steady Job at the Anaconda or the $7 Job. 
<iutslde of tliose two or three with contractors. What is the preference amongst 
carpenters? 

Mr. Madden. Well, to my knowledge the men that are working for the com¬ 
panies are more satlsWed than the men that are working around town. They 
prefer—the men that are working for the companies—prefer to work for them 
than they do down town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have talked with numbers, have you? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir; I have talked. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you worked yours<>lf for the company? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And have you worked down town? 

Mr. Madden. I have workerl—yes. sir; I liave worked around town. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you had a steady Job with the company? 

Mr. Madden. Not a steady Job; no. I’rol)ahl.v I- would have one for a year, 
six months or a year, three months along, hut not steady work with them. I have 
worked ns high as six years with the one company. 

Acting Cliairman Commons. Do all the men working for the company have 
.steady work? 

Mr. Madden. Well, the majority of them do, except ns it comes the same as 
they have at the prt'sent time, a curtailment of the output, then the cartienters 
are laid off as at the present time. 

Acting tlhalrman Commons. I am not speaking of a special event like tills, 
hut generally all the carpenters there have steady Jolis? 

Mr. Madden. Ye.s, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The company, In other words, has a steady 
force of carpenters while it is operating the mines? 

Mr. Madden. Yea. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Altout how many are employed there? 

Mr. Madden. Really I could not answer the question, how many carpenters 
are employetl at the different ralm's. Sometimes there will be probably as 
high ns 50 or 75 working in some of those mills and mines. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are half the membership of your union cairpenters 
who work In the mines? You say you have 700; do 350 of them work in the 
mines? 

Mr. Madden. I don’t believe it is quite that much. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do 2M work in the mines? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir; tliere is 250, I believe. 

Commissioner I,ennon. Somewhere between 250 and 350? 

Mr. Madden. To my Judgment, yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the Butte Miners’ Union No. 1 been a 
member of this central body? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has it ever been a member? 

Mr. Madden. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long have you been president? 

Mr. MADDENf^his is my second term, I should say seven months. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has that union been eligible to membership? 
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that up Mr. Oliver, l.aa the Butte 
Miners’ Union been a member of the central body? 

Mr. OuvBB. Yes, sir; at one time. 

Commissioner Lkhnon. Some years ago? 

Mr. OuvEB. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long since? 

Mr. Olives. I think something like 14 or l.l years since It was a member of 
the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Council. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It has not been a member since your connccUo.i 
with the central body? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir. , ,.v 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long has it been eligible to Iw a memhei ' 

Mr. Madden. To my knowledge I don’t know as the miners’ union ever nm.le 
application for to have delegates sent to the central bo<ly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are only organizations afflliuted with the Ameri¬ 
can B’ederatlon of Labor eligible, are they? 

Mr. Madden. There are others that are not afBliated with the .American I<eil- 


eratlon that have delegates to the council. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Oh, there are others. Are there at the present 
time others? 

Mr. Madden. At the present time I believe there Is one or two. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are you familiar with atiy reason or do you 
know any reason why It has not made ai«plieatlou for membership? 

Mr. Madden. I do not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have no knowleilge? 

Mr. Madden. J have no knowUslge whutevm-. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Has the central body ever extemled an Invita¬ 
tion to this union? 

Mr. JlADDEN. Not to my knowledge. 

Acting Cbairman Commons. Is It the policy or la It not the policy of the 
central body to secure adherents of all labor unions in the localities? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. But you have not endeavoreil to secure the ad¬ 


herence of this union? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir; we have not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have made an e.vceptlon in that case? 

Mr. Madden. Not particularly; no, sir. 

Commissioner Carretson. Is this the largest union In the Territory? 

Mr. Madden. Which? 

Commissioner Garbetson. The miners? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Up to recent times? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Commi-ssioner Garbetson. Yes; up to the time us It is mentioned ns being 
In existence or dominating the situation? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. The 13th of .luly, was It? 

Mr. Madden. .Tune. . , . 

Acting Chairman Commons. lias the central lasly cooperated with the 
miners’ union notwithstanding It not being a member? 

Mr. Madden. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In what way has It cooperated? 

Mr. Madden. It cooperated with the miners’ union in taking up matters per¬ 
taining to the union at the time there were grievances with the employers. It 
took up the matter and a committee was appointed—Silver Bow Trades ami 
Labor Council took up the matter with the miners’ union, and also appolntetl 
a committee to Investigate the trouble. 

Commissioner Lennon. Investigate what? 

Mr. Madden. Trouble. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When was the first occasion that grievances of 
this kind were taken up on the part of the central body on Ijehnlf of the 


miners’ union? 

Mr. Mai»en. To my knowledge It was a year ago this month. In August. 
Acting Chairman Commons. What was that grievance? 

Mr. Madden. That grievance was to Investigate the hospital for consump¬ 
tives located at Deer Lodge Valley. There had been n grievance brought In to 
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the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Council that the county commissioners 
would not make application for admission to this Institution. There was two 
complaints brought In that miners that wanted to go to the Institution made 
application to the county commls.sloners, and they wouldn’t do nothing for them. 

Commissioner Gabketson. What is that, a State Institution? 

Mr. Madden. A State Institution; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A State Institution for tuberculosis? 

Mr. Madden. For tuberculosis; yes, sir. So that matter was taken up and 
there was a motion made for a committee of three to be appointed to Investi¬ 
gate. That committee of three was appolnte<l, and they went to the miners’ 
union and asked for a like committee from the miners’ union to work In con¬ 
junction with the committee from the Sliver Bow council to investigate that 
case, which the miners’ union done. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next Instance of cooperation? 

Mr. Madden. The next Instance of cooperation was In regard to the air 
brakes and the heating of the vestibules on the strwt railways cars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the grievance come from the miners’ union 
to the Silver Bow Trades and Labor Council? 

Mr. Madden. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. ITow did It originate? 

Mr. Madden. It came from the—some of the delegates of the Amalgamated 
Street Car Union. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the connection of the miners’ union 
with the grievance? 

Mr. Madden. The miners did not have no grievance. When the grievance 
was brought Into the Sliver Bow In regard to the heating of the vestibules 
and the calling for the air brakes there was also a committee of three ap¬ 
pointed at that time, and that committee likewise went to he miners’ union 
to ask them to work In conjunction with them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next Instance of cooperation? 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In those two Instances, did they coojwrate? 
xMr. Madden. Yes, sir. The next was, I hellove, on the picnic for Labor 
Day. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did they have a Joint picnic? 

Mr. Madden. They had a Joint picnic. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next? 

Mr. Madden. 1 don’t remember of any other. , 

Acting Chairman Commons. You spoke of Investlgatjon of recent trouble. 
What did the central body- 

Mr. Madden (Interrupting). In what trouble? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You said that the central body appointcsl a 
committee to Investigate recent trouble, did you not? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did the central body appoint such a com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. Madden. Oh, no, sir; not the recent trouble. I never said anything 
about that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I misunderstood you. Those you mentioned 
are the only Instances In which the central body has acted with reference to 
the alTnlrs of the miners’ union? 

Mr. M.\dden. To my knowledge. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is, that Is within the term you have been 
I) resident? 

Mr. Madden. Well, that occurred before I was president. I was a dele¬ 
gate there. But since I have been preshlent there have been no- 

Commissioner Ijinnon. Have you any knowletlge of, say the last 10 years, 
of the miners’ union assisting In the matter of Improving the condition of the 
clerks and other organizations about the town, cooperating with the Silver 
Bow Trades and Labor Council? 

Mr. Madden. I have not. I wasn’t a member or delegate to the Silver Bow 
Trades and Labor Council at that time. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are Just covering the things that come under 
your knowledge? 

Mr. Madden. The things that come under my knowledge; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You don’t mean It shall be understood as covering 
all the cooperation that has ever existed here between the Silver Bow Trades 
and Labor Couikll and the miners? 
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Mr. Madden. No, sir; not at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Has there been causes of—well, possibly criticism 
or possibly disagreements between the trades and labor assembly and the 
miners? 

Mr. Madden. None whatever, to my knowle<1ge. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. None to your knowledge. There has been no 
hostility between the two? 

Mr. Madden. None whatever. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. They have each simply followed their own way? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Only coming together In these Instances you have 
iiame<l ? 

Mr. Madden. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have foilowe<l the testimony regarding the 
causes of dllTerence which led up to the- 

Mr. Madde.n (Interrupting). Sir? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have followed the testimony regarding the 
onuses that led up to the disagreement In Ihe miners’ union? 

Mr. Madden. I have not? 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have not? 

Mr. Madden. I haven't had time. 

Commissioner T.ennon. You were not here yesterday? 

Mr. Mai>den. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is all, Mr. Madden. Mr. MeCusker. 

TESTEKONT OF ME. It McCUSKER. 

Acting Chairman CoytMoNS. Give your name and nddre.sa. 

Mr. McCt'SKEB. M. MeCusker. Livingston. M<pnt. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Y’onr oeoupation. ,■ 

Mr. McftusKEB. I am now employed by the Imluslrlal conimlsslon. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have you heen a member—a resident 
of lJutte, or are you a resident of Ituttc? 

Mr. Mtfi’SKEB. No, sir; Livingston. I have heen In Montana about six anil 
one-half years. 

Acting Chairman Cosimons. Y’ou have made a study of the mortality statistics 
of this coiint.v—life statistics? 

Mr. McCt'SKEB. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With reference to the suhjwt of <'onsumptlon? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I have. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you slate hriolly a summary of your In¬ 
vestigation, what you have investlgatetl, and the result? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I will. In doing so 1 wish to merely present to the commis¬ 
sion the method by which the Investigation was jnirsutal, so limt lln-y cun have 
B more thorough knowledge of It. We have complied tables for eaeh year. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you an exhibit which you will file? 

Mr. McCuskeb. This exhibit I will llle; yes, sir,* 

Mr. McCuskeb. This Is the monthly table made up by occupations, ages, and 
nationalities, covering each year and each month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Since when? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Of nil cases from 1907 to 191.S. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. From what source are these figures taken? 

Mr. McCuskeb. These figures are taken from the death certificates of Sliver 
Bow County. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are they taken from the official statistics pub¬ 
lished? 

Mr. McCuskeb. They are not taken from any statistics. It Is rather peculiar. 
We have statistics that are not statistics. We have some very good reiKirts and 
some that are not even good guesses, so that It was necessary to chivk tho 
death certificates; and after I had checked them the fourth tiiue, verified ray 
figures the fourth time, I got the statistics from the State, so at variance with 
the facts in the matter that it was necessary to go over the entire matter the 
fifth time to check. 

Acting Chairman Commions. When you say that you went over the entire 
matter, what does that mean—over the death certificates? 
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Mr. MoOtjskeb. Yea, sir; for seven years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. For nil causes? 

Mr. McCuskee. For tuberculosis; and we made then a comparative table- 

Acting Chairman Commons (Interrupting). Just a moment. Have the first 
one Identified. 

Mr. MoCcsker. You want it Identified for each year or the several years? 
Acting Chairman Commons. The exhibit as It Is will cover the seven years? 
Mr. McCuskee. Yes, sir. 

Oomralssioiier Oaruetson. The death certificates are basic? 

Mr. McCuskeb. They are the real record. 

Acting Clhalrmnn Commons. You went over this record yourself? 

Mr. McCi'skeb. Yes, sir; 1 checked them four times myself, and the assistant 
checked them once; and although many others checked also, yet every one of 
those figures was verified by a check of my own. I have here a comparative 
table showing the deaths in Sliver Bow from tuberculosis and from all other 
causes. 

Acting Chairman C6mmons. Will you file that? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I will file lt.‘ 

Mr. McCuskeb. By the growth of tuberculosis I wish to call your attention 
to this, the vital statistics covering a perhxl of 10 years In America over the 
registration area Is 11.2 iter cent for all causes of tuberculosis. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All kinds of tuhereulosls? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Yes, sir; exclusive of stillbirths and premature births. The 
record that I have hen' shows that In 1007 there were 11 and a fraction 
of 428/4.1700 iK'r cent, which Is Ju.st a trille higher than 11.2 or the average 
In the Unlteil States. From that there Is a grailual Increase up to 1918, when 
it reaches 17-02/11400 of 1 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is deaths from tuberculosis? 

Mr. McCuskeb. The ileaths from tuberculosis. In comparl.son. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are 17 per cent of the total death record? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Yea, air. 

• '’’Acting Chairman Com.mon,s. E.xcluslve of stillbirths and what else? 

Mr, McCuskeb, And premature births. In 1911 It reached 18 per cent and a 
fraction of about one-tenth. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That Includes all forms of tuberculosis? 

Mr. McCuskeb. That includes all forma of tulH?rculo.sis, and I wish you to 
keep that particularl.v in mind. The low death rate from tuberculosis In com¬ 
parison, and .other statistics which I will pri'senl, and keep In mind the fact 
that the fact Is that the rate here In Butte covering everybody was compara¬ 
tively the same n.s over the registration area of the United States. Will you 
Identify this exhibit?* 

I have here made a comparative table covering the same perhxls of deaths 
of miners and by occupations ami per cent. For instance, January, 1907, of all 
the deaths of tuberculosis—this Is merely dealing with tuberculosis deaths, 
03-7/11 miners. February, .'ll mlner.s. 

Commlsshaier I.ennon. What year? 

Mr. McCuskeb. 1907, and during the year 1907 there were total deaths of 
109 of tuberculosis In the city of Butte or Sliver Bow County, and of those 83 
were miners, or 57-78/10900 of 1 per cent of miners. In 1907, carrying out the 
Idea, there were 03 died of tuberculosis ami 30 killed in the mines, making 
a per cent of 87-27/72 who either died of miner’s consumption or kille<i In the 
mines. In 1908 the same thing Is carrie<l down until the summary of the 
total deaths of ndners to the whole number was 09-93/10300 of 1 per cent. 
Acting Chalrnuin Commons. That Is miners for all causes? 

Mr. McCuskeb. No, sir; miners that died with tuberculosis, the comparison 
to the whole number of deaths from tuberculosis in this city. In 1908 the 
total deaths of miners was 244; 72 of those were tuberculosis and 27 killed In 
mine accidents, which made 41-31/81 per cent In that year. In 1909 there 
was 108 deaths from tuberculosis In Silver Bow County, and 115 deaths of 
miners, making 69 ]H'r cent of deaths of tuberculosis were confined to miners 
engaged In mining, and from the two causes In Silver Bow County there was 
0^90/23300 of miners died from either tuberculosis or were killed In mines. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Miners’ families are not Included In the figures 
of miners at all, but In the other column? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Yes, sir; In the other causes. I will call attention to that 
In a moment. In 1910 there were 144 deaths of tuberculosis In the city, and 
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iW of those miners, making 621 per cent of all tubercular deaths were can c 1 
ill the mines. 

We had for the two causes that year 66 per cent of all miners dying from 
tuberculosis and mine accidents. In 1911 we had from the causes a death rale 
of 57ft per cent of miners die from miner’s consumption or from mine acci¬ 
dents, being killed outright In the mine. In 1912 we had 68J per cent of all 
deaths from tuberculosis In Silver Bow County were deaths of miners, and 47}jl+ 
per cent—were the deaths of all miners caused by accidents and tuberculosis In 
comparison to the deaths of all miners. 

In 1913 we had 190 deaths; out of those 190 deaths there were 137 died from 
tuberculosis; there were 1.37 deaths from tuberculosis In the miners, or 72ft 
[ler cent: and 69 it per cent of the deaths of all miners was caused by tuber¬ 
culosis or killed In the mines. 

Now, I wish to state to the commission this fact; That this does not Include 
all the deaths of miners from tulierculosis In Silver Bow County, because of the 
peculiar fact, as I find by inuklnK a quiet Investigation of many of the physi¬ 
cians here, that many of the physicians here, practitioners, have naturally a 
great deal of sympathy for men who they have been ncquainteii wltli for a 
number of years, ami many of tliese men have taken out Insurance policies and 
contracted consumption and died before the time limit set in the Insuranct* 
policy so that they would be able to collect. And I understand also that possi¬ 
bly some of the men have tuberculosis or miner’s I'onsumptlon at the time that 
they got the policy. Hence, whenever they die. they give It the name of local 
pneumonia, or sometning of that kind. 

Now, many of the miners here, when he contracts tuberculosis, will leave and 
go back to their old homes. Miners die who contract tubi-rculosls In Butte In 
every country possibly In the world, .-Vnd that must he taken Into considera¬ 
tion. But there Is no way by which It can he checked—comparative tables. 

Commissioner G.vrkrtson. You mean checked in the sen.w of tally? 

Mr. McCusker. Yes; you can’t go behind the death record. I would like to 
have these two marked as exhllilts.* 

Mr. McCusker. As far as I was concerneii, I did not have access to Hr. TuP* 
tie’s reiMwt before this time. I have bwn trying to get hold of Dr. Tuttle’s re- 
pi>rt ever since the.v have lusui made ami liave las-n unable to do so for one ex¬ 
cuse or another. I am very glad to ami sometime may la* able to .say, If my 
conclusions are at variance with his. It is not on account of wishing to h<‘ at 
enmity or difference, but merely that I have to go ahead with this on an en¬ 
tirely dlirerent line from him, and if Ihere is a difference wllhin the merits of 
either this reitort or Dr. Tutlle’s reistrt they will have to he comparctl and a 
conclusion drawn. Either Dr. Tuttle’s reisjrt is wrong or this report Is wrong; 
either Dr. Tuttle’s conclusions are wrong or my <• 011111^10118 are wrong. It has 
been stated here that It wtis owing to the insanitary condition In certain homes 
of the city, and in connection with that it was infiureil that It was owing to 
the foreign element, and sc forth and so on, of Insanitary conditions In board¬ 
ing houses, etc. 

Commissioner Garbjst.son. Housing conditions? 

Mr. McCusker. Housing conditions In general. The table here will show the 
ages and nationalities- 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns, .lust have It lilentifleil.' 

Mr. McCusker. My Information Is that the English-speaking races of people 
In the city of Butte are living In as good sanitary conditions as $3.50 a day will 
permit. That Is my conclusion. And It Is my concliLslon that the English- 
speaking races of Butte will compare favorably with the English-speaking races 
or people in any place on the American Continent. So In order to determine 
as to whether or not the figures—how the figures would come out, 1 compared 
the nationality table, and I found that we had a total death In seven years of 
675 from miner’s consumption In the city of Butte and the countv of Sliver ■ 
Bow. Out of that 675 there were 1155 Americans, there were 140 Englishmen, 
there were 271 Irlslimen, and 9 Welsh, and 5 Scotch; and the other nationali¬ 
ties are virtually very small. For Instance, we have the Flnlanrlers, I think, 
with the highest other rate of 38. The number of English-speaking miners who 
died from tuberculosis was 572 out of this 675, leaving for the foreign-speaking 
races 103 deaths. Or we had a percentage of English-speaking miners of 84 •« 
per cent The figures that have been given to me, were given to me, I believe, 
by Mr. Evans. Is Mr. Evans here? 

Mr. BvAits. Tes. 
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Mr. McCuskee. I tiniJerstood, or at least that Is my understanding, that 
approximately 76 per cent of all miners working In this camp were English 
speaking. 

Mr. Evans. I didn’t give you that. 

Mr. McCuskee. I didn’t get that from you? 

Mr. Evans. You nuiile no Inquiry of me. 

Mr. McCuskee. Then it was Mr. Kelley from whom I made Inquiry. But. 
anyway, that Is what I think are about the facts. 

Mr. Evans. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Testimony has l>e<!n given here on that, and It Is 
a matter of record. 

Mr. Eva.ns. I think so. 

Mr. McCuskee. Of the 75 per cent of English-speaking miners In the dis¬ 
trict 84 and a fraction of deaths are English speaking, so that It shows that the 
prevalence of tuhercuhtsis is not anumg the foreigners in the I'ity of Butte. 
But the higher death rate, even if It exists among the Engllsh-.speaklng races, 
1 don’t believe the charge of insanitary conditions or Insanitary living would 
hold true. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Then you are a heliever in the theory of the 
Maltese Cross, as you heard referred to here? 

Mr. McCuskeb. There Is another table here, and then I will refer to the 
Maltese Cross. Bearing out Dr. Tuttle’s theory of insanitary cotaHtions, It 
would necessarily resolve Itself down ns to whether or not the tuberculosis 
was in the homes. I have made a comparative table of deaths of all women 
and children In the city of Butte, Including the housewives, domestics, and 
children. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Please identify those.* 

Mr. McCusker. In 1!X)7 there were Klil total deaths here from tuberculosis; 
there were 10 housewives, 2 at-homes, 0 children, and 1 domestic. In 1908 
there were 4 housewives, 2 at-h<uues, 1 chihl, and no domestics. In liX)9 there 
were 12 housewives, 2 at-homes, 8 children, and .8 <loinestics. In 1910 there 

Were 12 housewives, 4 at-hotnes, 8 chihlren, and no doimtstics. In 1911 there 

were no housewives, 2 at-homes, 9 chihlreti, and 14 dotnestlcs. In 1912 there 

were 7 hiatsewlves, 1 at-home, 11 children, and 3 domt'stics. Iti 1913 there 

was 1 hou.sewife, 1 at-home, 11 chihlreti, and 9 domestics. Now, I wish to segre¬ 
gate that report for the henellt of the commission. 'The children In tiearly every 
Instance dletl of luhercular spinal menitigitls. which was caused by syphilitic 
taints In the pnretit. The at-homes and domestics—it Is my opinion par¬ 
ticularly that the at-home deaths from tuberculosis in the restricted district of 
Butte, the domestics were servants that have been in the employ of servants, and 
nearly every one of them were foreign, Swiss and Finlanders prevailing. 

To get a comparative report right down to the home, and to determine 
as to what actual effect the Insanitary conditions of the home In Butte have 
to the tubercular rate. It was necessary to segregate and compare the total 
death rate from tuberculosis with the total deaths of housewives in the city 
of Butte. The total deaths from tuberculosis during the seven years was 
1,021; the total number of housewives tlying was 40, or a percentage of 
4 yVs’d I'd’ cent. So If the housewives now would be more affected with in- 
snidtary conditions In the home than anyone else would be because she would be 
there a much greater length of time, and if there was any truth in the conclu¬ 
sions ns to Insanitary home conditions, if this table means anything at all It 
means that It dws not hold true. Those are my conclusions. I have here 
another exhibit I wish you wouhl mark. 

Commissioner Lkxnon. Is that all of that record with regard to tuber¬ 
culosis? 

Mr. McCusker. This la the tubercular exhibit, too. 

V Commissioner O’cIonnutx. Cnder whose ausi)lces was that made? 

Mr. McflusKER. The auspices of the commission. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. How long have you been working on that? 

Mr. McCusker. IVell, now. since approximately—that would have to be ex¬ 
plained. I have been working approximately pretty near every night and at 
least some part of the day, isisslbly on the average of 16 to 18 hours a day, 
since the 5th day of July. And In connection with my work has been the as¬ 
sistance of an office force ranging from 5 to 9. 

(Five microscopic slides containing samples of ground ore were submitted.') 
Mr. McCusiNtR. I have here a microscopic examination of the ores from 
the different mines. I will make a report and submit them with my report. 
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I merely wish to show that we pulverized certain classes o( ore, made It Into 
a very fine dust, and then put It under the microscope to see exactly how the 
ore would break up, what form It would take after it had broken up. One of 
tlie specimens shows that the ore breaks very sharply—that la, moat of the frag¬ 
ments of dust have a little hook on them, or sharp places, jagged edges. 

My general conclusion, so far as the Investigation and figures are concerned, 
is this: A tubercular germ Is a scavenger for civilization virtually—that Is, 
civilization, as we understand It, la combating the nature forces. We try to 
break down the law of the survival of the fittest. The tubercular germ, when 
a man Is In perfect physical health and condition, will not attack him If his 
physique—bis general system—It In good condition; the germs are Incapable of 
affecting him, and he Is capable of resisting them if they do attack him. A 
man comes here to work In the mine. Now, the mines are, the chances are, as 
cool as they can be made, I don’t know. That Is a matter for other men to 
assert one way or the other; I do not know'; but, at least, I know thl.s, that the 
conditions underground .S.OOO feet are not as good as conditions on the surface. 
In other words, the conditions in a ndne are not a health resort. The heat 
In the mine, the same as in the Tropics, will weaken a man’s vitality. The 
mine is more or less full of <lust, such as this ore imlverizes. He Is breathing 
that continually, and the sharp particles with the little jagged edges on the 
dust hold them into his lungs and gradually cut off'the amount—the ability of 
Ibe lungs to absorb their normal amount of oxygen—which again weakens his 
condition. 

Another thing, he Is generally a worker, particularly If he Is married and is 
building a home, he has to work nearly every day of his life. Then If he Is 
going to bnild a home and e<lucnte his children or anything of that kind. It is 
necessary to again work even harder, put In every shift that Is possible for him 
to put In, which again weakens his condition, owing to the seven shifts. The 
conditions underground are exceptionally hard. I understand they are good, 
though I don’t make that assertion, but I understand that some do not think 
It Is necessary; but a certain amount of blasting on shifts Is done. Then, again, 
you must take Into consideration the sulphide ores. Some places In the mine 
Iiere, I understand, those ores are burning. The gases from these ores and 
the gas that would nat\irally he thrown off from the high-charged sulphur 
M'ater would all have effect. That woidd he naturally Industrial effect over 
which no man could have any control. See? Now, I may not be exactly 
right In regard to whether these fumes from the burning, the oxidization of the 
sulphide has any material effect or not, but I know there Is a complication of 
different Industrial causes which all tend to weaken the physique of a man. 

Taking that Into conshleratlon with the age of the miners—apparently 
miner’s consumption does not attack the young man; It attacks him at a cer¬ 
tain time In life when his ph.vslque Is actually beginning to weaken. It should 
not, and In the ordinary man outside, the laboring man who works hard. It 
does not, but along about the age of 40, 35 to 40, I find It is a decided Increase. 
For Instance, there were no miners died below the years of 20; from 20 to 2.5, 
there were 14; that Is, in seven years; from 25 to ,30, there were 30; from 80 
to 35, there were 67; from .35 to 40, there were 108; from 40 to 45, 125; from 
45 to >50, 140. That Is the apex. It suddenly breaks down again, going the 
other way. So It shows that along at the years when a man la struggling, 
raising a family, building a home, or acquiring something. It Is at that time 
when he Is doing his very Irest that the tuberculosis seizes him. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Have you compared those figures with the ac¬ 
cepted tables of the probability of life? 

Mr. McCcsker. T have not compared the tables with the statistics, but I did 
compare a table submitted to me by the State, which was found to be glaringly 
Incorrect. 

Commissioner Garhetson. Well, you take what Is known ns the fraternal 
tables, or the old-line tables? 

Mr. McCpsker. I have not compared them at all. 

Commissioner Oarretson. 'Tou have not compared with either of these? 

Mr. McCpsker. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garrbtson. Those are the two accepted tables. 

Mr. McCusker. No; I have not compared them with the mortality tables of 
life Insurance companies. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you make any study as to the effect of the use 
of alcoholic beverages In causing these increasing deaths at certain ages and 
the breaking down of the constitution? 
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Mr. McCuskrb. There Is not any question but that alcoholic stimulants, the 
same as any other cause which would tend to break down a man’s vitality, has 
a direct bearing upon tuberculosis. Though, as I said, all those causes which 
would tend to weaken his physique would be prolific. 

Commissioner Uaubetson. It would lessen his power of resistance, his factor 
of resistance? 

Mr. McOuskbs. Ills factor In tuberculosis. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Have you any Idea as to the number of saloons in 
the city of Butte? 

Mr. McCvsickk. 1 have never made much of an Investigation as to the number 
of saloons particularly. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. 1 a.sk It simply because walking up and down here 
about every other place seems to be a booze shop. 

Mr. McCuskkk. I didn’t notice them so much out here. I have not personally 
noticed very many. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So If this Is a cause, one of the breaking causes 
toward breaking down a man’s constitution, there are certainly a large number 
of breakdown shops here very close together. 

Mr. McCuskek. It would he. In my opinion. If some such system couhl be de¬ 
vised to eliminate entirely Intoxicating liquors, that It would be a mighty goo<l 
thing. 1 do not know whether anything has been successfully devised or not, 
but merely as a suggestion In this way, that 1 believe anything that tends to 
break down a man’s physique Is an evil In civilization, and should be at least 
curtailed to a large extent. 

If the commission will permit me. I will check these reports before they are 
finally submitted. If I might have that privilege. Many of these have Just come 
from the stenographer now. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is all right; except the records that you have 
made of statements can not be changed. 

Mr. McOuskeh. The record of statements would not necessarily have to be 
changed. All the figures 1 have given are the true figures, but some of the other 
things—there might be a figure struck in the wrong place, or something of that 
sort. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Tuttle. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. T. D. TUTTLE. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give your name. 

Dr. Tuttle. Dr. T. D. Tuttle. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. And your address? 

I>r. Tuttle. State Tuberculosis- 

Commissioner Garhetson. We can’t hear you. 

Dr. Tuttle. State Tuberculosis Hospital at Dwr Lodge. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your official position? 

Dr. Tuttle. President of the State ttihercuiosls sanatorium. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There has been submitted to us an exhibit on 
the reimrt of your Investigation on sanitary conditions In mines, and of the 
conditions under which miners living In Sliver Bow County work. Will you 
kindly examine them and Identify It ns to whether It Is your report [handing 
document to the witness! ? 

Dr. Tuttijc. It Is, with one or two typographical errors In It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When did you make this Investigation, Dr. 
Tuttle? 

Dr. Tuttle. In the summer and fall of 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you state your method and conclusions that 
you renche<l? 

Dr. Ttittle. I studied all the death certificates, a study of the death cer¬ 
tificates was ma<le from the death certificates—a study of the death records 
was made from the death certificates filed with the State board of health under 
a law known as the registration act, passed through the legislature of 1907, and 
went Into effect some time during the spring of 1907, but was really not In op¬ 
eration until 1908. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is this the uniform registration act required by 
the United States census? 

Dr. Tuttm:. The registration act drawn up and sent to me by the United 
States Cen^ Bureau and was passed by our legislature without amendment 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Are you yourself coniiecteU with Uie registrutlou 
oltice? 

Dr. Tuttue. Not at the uresent time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You examined the original pliyslclans' certill- 
<ates, did you? 

Dr. Tuttle. The original physician's certificate on file with the .State hoard of 
health. At that time I was an officer of the State hoard <.f health. 

Acting Chairman Commons. .Ynd your figures in this record are based on yiair 
examination of those physicians' certificates? 

Dr. Tuttle. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was your next? 

Dr. Tuttle. After the study, or in connection with the work—studying (he 
death certificates was one part of it—a study of the conditions In which 
mining, and on the surface, was carried on; there were two men working In 
the mine, one a photographer, the other a physician. He ex|iosed culture 
plates, took samples of air. samples of drinking water, and photographs of 
such conditions by flashlight as were considered of .s|H‘cinl Interest. There 
were two men working on the surfai'e, one man a physh lan and one man a 
photographer, who followed the same proce.ss on the surface, examining the 
liouscs In which miners lived, and the houses In general—the community in 
which the miners Ilvial. During this time. In connisiion with the study, these 
lulture plates were submitted to a iihysiclan who was employed as a bac¬ 
teriologist and who studied from ti bacteriological stand|K)lm; suinples of air 
itnd water, drinking water, were .sent to llo/cmiin, where the (diemlst of the 
agricultural college was employe<l, to analyze the air and water. Ilecoials w'cre 
also taken of the temperatures In hotli wet ami dry bulb temiierature. so as to 
secure tlie humidity In the mines. In conne<tlon with the sludy of the death 
rales a map of Silver Bow County was secured—a largo mai>—anil at each 
jKilnt where a case had died from tuberculosis u pin wits put In the inaii—the 
locality. The deaths that had occurnsl In the hospllal were not reiiorled at 
the locality of the hospital but at the point from which they went to the 
hospital; that is, if a man died In the hospital—St. .lames Ho.spital, or Marys 
Hospital but whose residence was somewhere on Wyoming Street or Iowa 
Street—that death was recorded at the p<iint at wliicli it came from to the 
hosidtal, the effort being to find In wlmt locality tuberculosis w as most prevalent 
in the city. 

Having no reports of tubercular cases, we could only use the death certfti- 
eates as a basis of locating tlie points at whlcti tuberculosis existed. The 
statistical study, ns the gentleman stated that some of the statistics were not 
statistics, that Is very true; but It Is considerably a matter of oplidon as to 
which are statistics. Where the statistic for 11«)7 laime from, I do not know. 
We had in the State no law relative to registration of deaths prior to 1907, 
and the working of that law was not in oiteratlon at all until the middle of 
June, 1907, and had not become sufliclently Inltiuteil to be of any value until 
the end of 1907. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that the lieginnlng of BIOS Is the first year of 
st&tistics? 

Dr. Tuttij;. Reliable statistics at all; and we were not admitted as a regis¬ 
tration State until 1909. My records are not recognized until 1909. They were 
tested by the United States Census Bureau, tested by examining newspaper 
reports of deaths, and they checked up our records; and In 1909 we were 
recognized as a registration State. The study of the death certificates is 
frequently a matter at which you have to guess. Some dwtors are not very 
careful about how they state the cause of deatli, or Just what they state the 
cause of death to be; others are very careful. A knowledge of the customs 
of the practices of the Individual physicians Is necessary to appreciate the 
value of a death certificate. You get that knowledge by studying the various 
certificates of different physlclaas. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you were the official In cliarge of these 
vital statistics during the period of 1908 until what time? 

Dr. Tuttij!. December, 1912. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yon are at present there? 

Dr. Tuttle. No ; I am not connected with It now. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, in making that study of the physicians' 
death certificate, did you accept each certificate at Its full value, or did you 
correct It In the way yon have Just now described? 
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Dr. Turrut. I have never corrected any, although certain were discarded ns 
valueless. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Certain reports of physicians? 

Dr. Turru;. Ileports of cases of- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Deaths from tuberculosis you discarded? 

Dr. Tuttle. No ; If they would report a case of death from tuberculosis thiit 
would not be discardisl, but It would be where there was a question of whether 
It was tuberculosis or not. For Instance- 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many of those cases which the 
physicians reported as ttiberculosls did you discard? 

Dr. Tuttie. I never dlscarde<l any that were reported as tubeiculosls. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, I did not get your point on that. 

Dr. TuTTtJS. It a physician signed a death certificate like this: “Pneumonia; 
has had a cough for five or six years; might be tuberculosis.” 

Commissioner (tAKBCTsoN. Only a diagnosis, unless the diagnosis was posi¬ 
tive? 

I>r. Tuttle. Unless It was positive. 

Commissioner Oabuktson. You discarded It? 

Dr. TtiTTi.E. Discarded those cases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All doubtful cnsc-s you discarded? 

I>r. Tuttle. Yes. 

A<‘tlng Chairman Commons. About how many would you say were doubtful; 
what proportion? 

Dr. Tuttle. Oh. I judge the number I dlscanled was 20 or 30. 

Acting Chairman Commons. During the entire time? 

Dr. TuTn.E. That ndght have been tuberculosis and might not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the general conclusion that you reaclwl? 
Would you state briefly regarding the relative Importance of these three factors 
that have lH*en mentioned, mines, the housing, and the Individual matters? 

Dr. Tuttle. It would l)e hard to say between 111 housing ami the mines, be¬ 
cause they are assoi lated so closely. The mines—undoubtedly the mining oc¬ 
cupation furnishes Irritation to the lungs. I do not think anybody questions 
that. The occui>atlon of mining must necessarily furnish a source of Irritation 
to his lungs. You bring that mlta-r out of the ndne with his lungs irritated, ns 
it necessarily la, and i>ut him in a house where one has suffererl from tubercu- 
lasls, and where there Is undoubtedly an Insufficient amount of air, he Is far 
more apt to contract tuberculosis than Is the man who lives—the woman who 
lives In that house all day, because she has not got this Irritated condition In 
her lungs. The house condition as a direct Immediate source of infection, I 
believe Is greater than the mine. Alcohol, I think, bears a strong, a very strong 
relation to Infection with tuberculosis. 

I have always Mlevtsl It, and during the nearly two years I have had charge 
of the sanitarium I have had It forcetl home on me stronger than ever before, 
almost without an exception the miners who have been committed to the 
sanitarium have been heavy drinkers and are heavy drinkers. The fight 
against the liquor habit—Is the fight we have with them. It Is a strong, hard 
fight for most of them. I say almost without exception—that don't mean with¬ 
out a single exception, there are several of them that have not been heavy 
drinkers—but the majority of them—several of them have come there almost 
In D. T’s. 

Commissioner Oakretson. One question on your statement there, doctor. 
Take the condition of the Irritation of the lung which you refer to, which 
breaks down the man’s power of resistance and renders him liable to Infec¬ 
tion, would you from your conclusions tell us what proportion of responsibility 
for that condition In the case of Infection you would place upon the occupation 
which createtl the condition of Irritation? 

Pr. Turrijc. Oh. I w-ould place a very large per cent of the responsibility 
on the occupation. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Because if he was following a pursuit where that 
Irritation did not take place he would have more power of resistance, the same 
power of resistance ns the housewife. 

Dr. Tuttle. Oh, yea. A man working In marble dust gets the same Irrita¬ 
tion of his lung. He may work there In the marble dust day In and day out 
and he would not get tuberculosis unless he got around where the bug was. 

Commissioner Qabretson. How about a thrasher man? 

Dr. TurfLE. Not to the same extent because the dust of the thrasher does 
not keep up so long. 
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Commissioner Gasretbon. It Is only for short periods, nnyhow? 

Dr. Tuttle. I have never known it before. It Is news to me tlmt syphilis 
Is a source of tuberculosis. I always thought that they were an entlrely'dltt’er- 
enfEpeeles of bug that caused the two diseases. 

I wish to state In connection with this map work, the Maltese cross has been 
mentioned, the Maltese cross Just struck me on the map as a peculiar thing. 
These deaths seem to have occurred In an area that mapjtetl Itself out In a 
Maltese cross. They were In the older parts of the city and the means of dis¬ 
infecting the houses In which jteople lived was brought to me so forcibly, that 
these Infections take place In those hou.ses, or ehse they go back there, and that 
tulterculosls Is a disease that neetls disinfection ns much ns scarlet fever or 
smallpox—more so than smallpox, because you can vaccinate, and a man who Is 
vacclntited don’t have to have smallitox, but you can not vaccinate against 
tuberculosis. 

Commissioner Lennon. Doctor, wouhl you stiy whether there was more than 
one death from tuberculosis. Indicated by the returns, la the same house? 

Dr. Tuttm, Yes. 

(’oinrnl.ssioner Lennon. Were there perhals, say, one death perhaps In 11)08, 
and then a period of several years elapse before another death wouhl occur? 

Dr. Tuttie. That I do not recall. 

Oommlssioner T.ennon. You do not recall thttt? 

Dr, Tuttle. Take a boarding house, you know- 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Dr. Turrus. And they have a number of deaths, the majority of them would 
go to the hospital and die, but they come from that boarding house, that same 
boarding house. 

Commissioner Lennon. Y'ou did not Investigate as to whether they were 
occupants of the same room, or anything of that kind? 

Dr. Tuttie. Yes; we did. We find one or two Instances where we could 
follow It back where we found two or tliDS! deaths had come from the same 
house. And we have had the physician that was doing the surface work In¬ 
quire ns to whether these men occupied the .same room. And In one or two 
Instances we found they hud occuple<l the same room. I found that with 
patients at the sanitarium that have occupied the same room, the man who 
had died of tuberculosis a short time before. 

Commlasloner Gakeetson. One otber question: Doctor, meillcal experts 
always dodge hypothetical questions when they are on the witness stand, as a 
rule. 1 want to put one, but I am not going to make It 1,8)10 words long. If 
the death rate among men In a certain locality, the men of the family, or (he 
men who reside tlnre was heavy, and the death rate of the family was low, 
what would that demonstrate? 

Dr. Tuttle. Well, it would demonstrate one of two things. 

Commissioner Garketson. In a general way. 

Dr. Tuttle. Possibly some of both. That it man’s occupation was an occu¬ 
pation that predisposed him to tuberculosis, and that the man, as la a well- 
known fact. Is also a heavier drinker than the woman, might he a good deal In 
that, he has helpetl that depressing effect by overdrinking. 

Commissioner Gakretbon. On the other hand. If the omdltlons were—what 
would It prove in regard to the difference, ordy that It was insanitary to a 
degree that overcame hiw rtislslance and not high; would that be? 

Dr. Tuttle. That would be a fair proposition. 

Commissioner Garbetbon. A fair way of stating it? 

Dr. Tuttle. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaeeetson. If the reverse was true and the death rate was 
low among the men or high among the family, then wouldn't It prove that the 
Insanitary conditions was the primal matter? 

Dr. Tuttle. Insanitary condition would he the sole matter? 

Commissioner Gabeetson. Yes; I put It as first. That Is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Doctor, la It true or not that men In this county 
exceed In numbers the women to a greater extent than In rao.st counties 
throughout the United States? 

Dr. Tutttx. That would be just a guess. The same question prevails In the 
State In regard to these figures. 

Commissioner Lennon. I asked the question- 

Dr. Tuttle. Because I do not know how many Irish live here or how many 
Jews or how many something else. 

88819’—S. Doc. 4B5,64-1—vol 4-52 
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Commlsslooter Lbnnon. I asked tlie question for the reason that In one of the 
Iiapers I have seen here I see tlie number of reglstere<l voters given as some¬ 
thing less than 18,000. I do not know whether tlie statement Is right or wrong. 
If that Is true, that is an extraordinary number of registered voters for a eit.v 
of this size. I know no eltles in the Bast that do have that number of regis¬ 
tered voters for a city of seventy-five or eighty thousand. 

Dr. Tuttle. I think there Is a fair basis to judge that, sir. You take the 
number of death.s in a locality as an Index. You find as many deaths among 
women as you find among men, and there Is something radically wTong for the 
deaths among women, for there are a good many more men than there are 
women. And our death records, though I haven’t studied them completely. It Is 
In evidence from these reiiorts than we have more men than women In Montana, 
very decldeilly more. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That l.s all. Doctor. 

TESXIMOKY OF ME. H. McCUSKEE—Recalled. 


Mr. McCuskeb. May I present an exhibit for the commission? It Is an 
exhibit, a comparison here, or correction of the State reports In regard to the 
actual facts as they exist upon the dealh records in the city. I wish merely to 
submit it for what It Is. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What does It show In general? 

Mr. .McCuskeb. It shows that the State records, so far as tuberculosis aud 
deaths from all causes are concerned, are glaringly Inaccurate In comparison 
to the records on file In the board of health ollice In Silver Bow County. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I suppose as far as you and Dr. Tuttle are con¬ 
cerned, both of you have had the original death certificates, so that there Is no 


disagreement 

Mr. McCuskeb. I know I have used a copy file<l in this county. 


The original 


g<H‘S to Helena. 

Acting Chairman Commons. He used the original iil Helena, and you have 
used the copy in this county? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I ilo not know what he u.sed, but 1 liia>w I list'd a copy. 
Acting Chairman Commons. He says he psed the original death certificates at 


xxeieiiu. 

Mr. McCuskeb. Wliere is Dr. Tuttle? Did you have the originals? 

Dr. Tuttle. The originals. 

Mr. McCuskeb. Did you take them? 

Dr. Tuttle. I luive charge of the health department, and I took the original 
certificates; had them rigid in my hand. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And he took it from tlie original and you took It 
from tlie copy. Is that a carbon copy? 

Mr. McCuskeb. Carbon copy. 

•Acting Chairman Commons. Did the physician making out tlie report include 
tlie carbon and send one to the ofiice at Helena and one to tlie office here? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I do not know what their system is, but the original copy 
that was made in connection with the carbon on file here was sent to the office 


Aotlnp Chnlrnmn OoMMONa. Presuniably they are identical? 

Mr. McCuskeb. They are identical. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In these figures showing the death rate of the 
various nationalities have you any basis, or did you make any investigation in 
gathering information—have you a basis as to the total rate per thousand in 
the nationality so that they could be compared? Unless we have something of 
that kind, sucli statistics are absolutel.v usele.ss. 

Mr. McCuskeb. Regarding how many there are here? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. For instance, how many Irish have you per 
thousand, how many Germans per thousand, or any per thousand? 

Mr. McCuskeb. I have the total here, as near as can he covered. We have 
75 per cent English-siieaklng miners, and I might be able to say that there was 
84 per cent of English-speaking deaths among those and 75 or 76 of the- 

Commissioner O’Connell. How much more of a per cent of English-speaking 
people are there in your figures than non-English-speaklng? 

Mr McCuskeb. I just said there was 75 per cent of the English-speaking 
people in the district, and 84 per cent of the tubercular deaths of the EngMsh- 
speaklng p^le In the district shown uiwn the. table there. 
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With regard to the registration figures, you will notice the registration Is In 
the school election, and the women participate.' 

Commissioner I/ENNon. It showed the number of women comparatively small. 

Dr. Txjrnjic. I wish to state with regtird to the original dentil (vrtlflcutes, 
that the law upon this In this .State Is: The midertalter secures the family 
history of the deceased, and he takes that death certificate to the physician who 
fills In the cause of death, and there Is no carlion copy made. 

Acting Chairman Coumons. No carbon copy? 

Commissioner GAaaETSON. Is the original death certificate on file here, or 
■where? 

Dr. TtrrTTjE. At the State board of health In Helena. 

Commissioner Gabri!t.son. The eertlflcales themselves? 

Dr. Tuttle. The orginni certificate signed by the physician and hy the uniler- 
tnker Is on file In Helena. Miss Curlts has the charge here, and she can tell 
you how the reconls are kept. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is Miss Curtis here? 

Mias CuKTts. Dr. Horst Is here, ami he can give you that Information, 

TESTIMONY OF DR. C. H. HORST. 

Acting Chairman Commons. tVhat Is your position? 

Dr. IIOKST. I am city health otlicer. 

Acting Chairman Commons, llow long have you been city health olflcer? 

Dr. HoasT. About four years. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Arc you in charge of the vital statistics? 

Dr. Iloa.sT. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ueglstrallon? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is It done by you or by some one under your 
dlrwtlon? 

Dr. Horst. Done by my clerk. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is your clerk? 

Dr. Horst. Miss Curtl.s. 

Acting Chairman (Commons. Does she report to you? 

Dr. Horst. Well, the work Is done nndcr my direction. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You examine the certificates? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chalrnnin Commons. Will you e.xplnln your system? 

Dr. Horst. The death certificates are turned Into the health ofllce, as Dr. 
Tuttle Just reported. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To your health office? 

Dr. Horst. Yes, sir. And then we issue a burial permit for the hody, ami 
then we make a typewritten oopy of the <lenth eertifleate and file It in our ofllce. 
Those are the death certificates that Mr. Mi<!nsker exandneil. 

Aotlng Chairman Commons. Then he was incorrect in saying that It was a 
carbon copy? 

Dr. Horst. Yea, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It Is a typewritten copy? 

Dr. Horst. It is a typewritten copy made by the clerk at the health ofllce. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. And the certificate then Is finally sent to the Siati* 
board of health? 

Dr. Horst. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How long have yon kept these typewritten 
copies? 

Dr. Horst. Well, I have been here for, as I said, about four years, and 
during that entire time it has been kept In that way. Our records arc from 
1907. 

Acting Chairman Commons. From 1907? 

Dr. Horst. Yes. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Had Silver Bow County reqnlrerl these certificates 
prior to the enactment of the Inter law? 

Dr. Horst. Well, with regard to the law, sir, I am not familiar with It, how 
long It has been In force, but this I do know. 

(%mml8Slooer Gabbetson. Either the registration law or—that dates from 
1900, doesn’t It? 

Dr. Horst. 1909. 

Dr. Tuttle. 1907. 
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Commissioner Qabbktson. 1907. When did It become effective? 

Dr. Hobst. It became effective Immediately, but was not In operation to any 
degree until about the beginning of 1908. We were not admitted as a registered 
State, our records were not recognized, until 1909. 

Commissioner Oabretson. That is where the discrepancy comes In In that 
testimony. You have no personal knowledge of how complete It was In 1907? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Horst, have you given particular attention 
to this subject? 

Dr. Horst. Ileg pardon. I wont to get my notes. With regard to the 
records of our deaths, we have also a large book, and we keep a typewritten 
copy of each death certificate. That is on a yellow piece of pai>er. Then besides 
that we register each death, and we have a very large volume which gives the 
details of that which Is found In the death certificate. 

Commissioner Oabretson. Does the column book vary with the details in the 
certificate? 

Dr. lIoBST. The first book—no, sir; not entirely; but the last Imok we have 
made, the one we have been using for about six months, agrees in every detail 
with the death certificate. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Horst, has this city of Butte a municipal 
regulation regarding houses, housing, cleanliness, and sanitation of houses? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Acting Clialrinan Commons. There are no municipal regulations? 

Dr. Horst. No. 

Acting Clialrinan Commons. What regulations govern housing conditions? 

Dr. Horst. Well, if there are no regulations, we luive no regulations regard¬ 
ing the housing—you mean in private dwellings? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; in private dwellings. There are no regu¬ 
lations? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Have you no power of aliatement of a nuisance in a 
private dwelling? 

Dr. Horst. Yes; If It was a nuisance, we have power to go and Investigate 
It and to compel tlie people to arrest thi.s. For instance, if a man Is putting 
up a building we have no JurLsdlctlou; we assume that tliey will put It up in a 
sanitary manner. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The building iiermlt does not require any suiier- 
vlslon by you? 

Dr. Horst. No, sir. 

Coipmlssioner Garretson. Can you declare a nuisance, or is a nuisance estab¬ 
lished by an action at law? 

Dr. Horst. We can declare a nuisance; we have tluit power. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wliat action have you taken in this city toward 
remedying the housing conditions with reference to abating such things as 
would come under the head of consumption, the prcillsposltlon to consumption? 

Dr. Horst. Well, we have taken these measures: We have cleanetl the alleys 
and we have installed garbage cans; we have made the people clean their cess- 
p<M)ls; we have made the citizens connect the sewers wherever we could. 
There were certain )wople who were so poor tlmt we have alloweil them time 
on it. We have made a great many pisiple that had large buildings Improve 
their plumbing. We have kept ns strict a quarantine on houses ns possible. 
We have lately had tlie doctors report In to us the number of cases of tuber¬ 
culosis that were living, and in turn have given those to tlie visiting nurse, who 
is visiting the homes for tuberculosis. In these cases where people have desired 
it, we have fumlgateil the nxan where people have died. 

Oominlssloner Ijcnnon. Suppose a case of escaping sewer gas is reported to 
you, can you comiiei either the evacuation of the house so far os the tenants 
or concerned or comixil the correction of the evil; can you force that? 

Dr. Horst. Yes. sir; we can force that. 

Commissioner Be.nnos. Well, who would you serve the process on, the tenant 
or the owner of the house? 

Dr. Horst. The landlord. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you any regulations in regard to overcrowd¬ 
ing in the matter of Imlgings principally? 

Dr. Horst. Yes; we have in Imlging houses, that each individual person shall 
have 800 cubSt feet of air. 

Commissioner Garretson. You can do away with the overlodging? 
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Dr. Hobbt. Yes, sir; we cun; but we have not made any great effort to do 
that; most of our efforts In the health ofllcc so far have lieen cleaning the city. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does your jurisdiction extend underground to 
the workings In the mines? 

Dr. Hobst. Well, I don't know. We never have attenipteil to exert the In¬ 
fluence. Most of the mines here are In the county. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Not In the city? 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir; not in the citj. 

Acting Clmlrinan Commons. What mines arc In the city? 

Dr. Hobst. Well, the Davls-Daly la In the city, hut 1 don’t remember any 
other mines. I don't ivmemlier any other mines In the city. 

Mr. IEvans. The Original? 

Dr. Hobst. Yiw, sir; the tlrlglnal. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have you ever taken up wllh any of the oflicers 
of the company - 

Dr. Hobst. No, sir. 

Acting Chairnian Commons ((ontinuing). The iiuestion of ventilation or Im¬ 
provement of mine conditions? 

Dr. Hobst. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. With reference to this subjis t? 

Dr. Hobst. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Con.nki.i.. How nun h of a force do you have In your ofllce? 

Dr. IIOB.ST. I have eight men. 

Commissioner O'Consei.i.. Might men? 

Dr. Hobst. Klght pi’rsons; yes. 

(tomiuisslouer O'Coxneli. They go around Insjiectlng fisal and different 
things? 

Dr. Hobst. Y’es, sir; we have two food In.stx’ctors. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. Two fiasi insias’tors? 

Dr. Hobst. 'Pwo food insiiectors; yes. We have two sanitary inspectors— 
three sanitary Inspectors. 

Commissioner D't.’oNNEi.r,. Where do the food Insia-ctors operate? 

Dr. Hobst. They oi>erute in the city. 

Coiiaoissloner D'Cossei.i,. I know ; lad what 1 mean is at the 8tori“8? 

Dr. Hobst. They operate everywhere foodstuff is S(dd, sir. 

Commissioner 0 ’Conneli« Only where It Is sold? 

Dr. Hobst. They operate In the reslaurants and in the produce stores and In 

the butter shops. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. They operate only where It Is sold; for Instnnee 
they don’t go, after it is sold, 1o tlie laaisr-s or liospitals or restaurants? 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir; our milk Inspector goes to the restaurants, and we also 
have Insiiectlons of tlie l<'e l>oxi>s In the restnnrants and In the hotels. 

Commissioner O’Connki i.. Have yon a standard re<iulrement us to the con¬ 
ditions under which a restaurant shall operate? 

Dr. Hob.st. Yes, sir; that Is a State- 

Commissioner O'Cosnki.i.. The kitchens and holds and s<i on? 

Dr. Hob.st. Yes, sir; that Is a State law. 

Commissioner D'C^onnell. Those are all Investigated and given (erlillcates of 
cleanliness and health? 

Dr. iloBST. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Those certificates are iiuhlisheil, they are given a 
certificate, and Is It put up or anything? 

Dr. Hobst. Well, I think this week In the Socialist will bo the first time we 
have published it. 

Coniinlssloner 0’CoNNEi,r.. This week what? 

Dr. Hobst. This week It will be published for the first time In the Socialist; 
that Is, in the city. But the Stale Bulletin puhlisherl In Helena also gives the 
results of examinations of butters and of milk and of various things. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a requirement that it shall be puhlish<>d. 
by law? 

Dr. Hobst. Not that I know of, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And why Is It being publlshetl, for Instance, In the 
Socialist? Why not in the Socialist and some other paper? 

Dr. Hobst. Well, It Is not published In the Standard. It Is not published In 
the Standard because when the first reports came from a study of our milk, 
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I took tliem to the Standard office for the purjatse of having them published 
and It was refiisetl, so I gave It up. 

Commissioner O’Conneli., It Is being published gratuitously In the Socialist ■ 
Is It? 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oabketson. Was It considered a reflection on local methods, 
the ren.son given as tin' refusal to publish? 

Dr. Hobst. They gave no reason, sir. 

Commissioner (Iabuetbon. Just refused? 

Dr. Hobst. They suhl they would not publish; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'OoNNEi.r,. Well, were you preparetl to pay for Its publication? 

Dr. Hobst. No; we were not. 

Commissioner O'Oonnell. Or did you ask them to publish It as a matter of 
news? 

Dr. Hobst. I wanted It put In so that It would help the standard of our 
milk. I wanted It put In so that all of us who drink milk would know what 
we were drinking. 

Comndssloner O’CoNNEt.r.. The papers would not cooperate with your de¬ 
partment? 

Dr. Hobst. Wi'll, I don’t know, sir. I would not give any reason what they 
had for not wanting to publish It. So I let it drop. 

Cominlssloner Gabbetbpn. Was it presented to the other papers? 

Di'. Hottsr. 1 dhl nol present It to the Miner, but 1 did take it over to the 
Standard. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Does tint city have a ho.spitul service? 

Dr. lioiiNT. It has a small hospital called the Kmergency Hospital. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Do you have supervision over the hospitals? 

Dr. lioB.sT. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the city? 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Are cases of consumption, tuberculosis, admitted 
to the hospital? 

Dr. Hobst. No, sir. The Emergency Hospital, sir, Is used—consists of but a 
few rooms. Is situated over the jail, and It la Inttended to take care of people 
Just over night. Occasionally we have people who I'ome then who are seri¬ 
ously Injured aial who can not be moved for a week or 10 days, but it Is merely 
a flrst-nld hospital. 

C<anmlssloner I.ennon. Well, have you charge of the other hospitals—inspec¬ 
tion and dlrwtlon of the other hospitals? 

Dr, Hobst. Well, wi'—I think that our ordinance would allow us of that, but 
we have not made any attempt to insiiect them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your insiH'ction hmd you to barber shops? 

Dr. Hobst. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any requirement about barber shops steri¬ 
lizing their Instruments and furnishing clean towels and all that sort of thing? 

Dr. Hobst. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The prices would Indicate here that they ought 
to l>e able to furnish them. I don’t know whether they do. But you have no 
Investigation of the barber shops at all? 

Dr. Hobst. No, sir. 

.\< tlng Ohnlrman Commons. That Is all, Dr. Horst. 

Dr. Hobst. Well, I would like to state to the commission here why I think 
the miners die of consumption. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why the miners die of consumption? 

Dr. Hobst. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is your Idea? 

Dr. Hobst. Now. It Is my opinion that the minens die of consumption because 
of the dollar contract sy.stem that exists In this town. Everybody- 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. The dollar contract system? 

Dr. Hoist. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You mean this paying ipi a month to the hospital? 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir. Everybody recognizes that in order to cure any ma¬ 
lignant disease, whether It Is tulierculosls or cancer, that it has to be recog- 
nlzeil in Its Inclplency. If you allow It to develop so that any layman can 
tell that a i^ner Is dying of consumption, then by sending him to the Montami 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium you send him down there to die, which he probably 
does. 
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Now, this dollar contract system takes these miners’ dollars, and they, 
when these miners go to them for treatment. If they have tuberculosis they 
get no treatment Th^ are allowed to go back in the mine and work until the 
disease stops them from working. That Is when tliey stop working—when the 
disease stops them; when they are unable to work any longer. 

Now, I hold that If the contract miner—the mining doctors would do their 
duty, that each and every miner should he ekainlned three or four times each 
year, and that those miners who came down there who had Incipient tubercu¬ 
losis would then be either discharged from service of taken care of properly In 
a sanitarium until such time as their lungs healed. 

If any of yon gentlemen would go to the mine chK-tor and he told you that you 
were coming down with Incipient tuberculosis, and the best thing you esmld do 
would be to go down to work In the mine until you died off, you would not think 
It was very good ailvlce. Hut that Is praclU’ally what these fellows are doing. 
They are taking these mlner.s’ dollars and these miners are developing tnber- 
culosls; but Instead of trying to help them and cure llnuii, they are sending 
them down in the ndnes to stay until such time as the tuberculosis kills them, 
and then they bury them. Itut they kwp on <-ollectlng the dollars Just the 
same. 

Coinml.ssioner Gaiibktson. They don’t give theiii more than the dollar’s 
worth? 

Dr. Hoest. What Is that? 

Ooinmissloner IJviikk’iso.v. They don’t glv<‘ them more than the (lollar's worth 
tn return. Is that It? 

Dr. Horst. Well, If a man takes—if a man takes a <lollar from the miners 
and contracts to take care of them for their physical ailments, he should take 
care of them for tuberculosis. 

Commissioner Gakukisos. You and I won't disagree on that. 

Dr. Hor.st. Well, so It comes to pass that this is what la the truth, that altout 
tX) per cent of all of tis here In this nsiin have got l(‘aion8 of tuberculosis In 
our lungs. Now, these lesions may he healfsl or they may lie unhealetl, or they 
may—some of us might have the disease well develoiHMl. Now. if we go in the 
mini and we Inhale this dust and we Inhale this air—which no person on 
earth, no matter who he Is, could expect would he as gooil as It la on top—It 
will h’art up an irritation In that lung. Now, If this proi-ess Is In an un¬ 
healthy state, this irritating dust will cause extra Irritation there, and swin this 
man will be developing tuberculosis. If he has a healed process of tubercu¬ 
losis, then the Irritating ilust can develop tuheruclosis. There are many miners 
here who have worked 2.'> or 30 years and they haven’t got It, and that Is the 
way 1 would explain that. 

Now, about these housewives, and this thing of people contracting the disease 
In their own homes, that Is about the most absurd thing 1 have ever heard any¬ 
body talk alMitit. 

From May 1, 191,3, to May 1, 1014, I have collectetl the number of people 
who dletl of pulmonary tuberculosis In Silver Bow County. There were a total 
of 162 patients dle<l of pulmonary tulmrculosls In our city, 147 males and 5 
females, and 118 of these males were miners, and 34 of the males were some 
other occupation. Now I will have you gentlemen understand that many 
miners after being miners, when the dlstaist! gets more or less developed, or 
before It Is fully developed, would take up the occupation of Janitor or teamster 
or farmer. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Surface pursuits. 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir; and that Is what pretty nearly these whole 34 are, they 
are ex-mlners. Now, Just remember of that numltcr, the terrible home conili- 
tiODS killed off 6 females and 147 males. 1 don’t think there Is any question to 
it, and It Is agreed by all meiliral authorities that In order to cure tuberculosis 
or any other malignant disease. It must he taken at the beginning and treate<l 
then: and no miner, no matter whether Irish or German or Finlander, can ever 
expect to go with the disease down In the mine and come out anything but 
worse. That Is why miners die of tuberculosis. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who has charge of the hospital? 

Dr. Hobst. One hospital, the St. James Hospital- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Who Is In charge? 

Dr. Hobst. The charge of that Is by the Sisters of Charity. The other one, 
the Murray Hospital, Is presided over presumably by Dr. Murray. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is Dr. Murray here? 

Dr. Hobst. Yes, sir; he sits here to my left. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Then we will listen to Dr. Murray. 
Commissioner Gabbbtson. Let me ask the gentleman one question. Can you 
give us from vital statistics the proportion of men and women that die of 
tuberculosis the country over? 

Dr. Hokst. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. You can’t tell the proportion? 

Dr. Hobst. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. That Is all. 

^'Acting Chairman Commons. Dr. Murray. 

TESTIMONY OF DE. T. J. MEEEAT. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Give the reporter your name, please, an<l address. 
Dr. Mvkray. T. J. Murray, Butte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman Commons You have charge of what hospital? 

Dr. MtrRBAV. I have charge of my hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commons. IIow long have you had charge? 

Dr. Murray. I started to build the hospital In 3890, and I have had charge of 
It ever since. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the form of the contract referred to, this 
one-dolhir contract It Is called? 

Dr. Mubbay. We haven’t any real contract. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What la the proposition? 

Dr. Murray. We make the proposition to the mine If they will collect $1 a 
month for each man that la working there, we will treat them for all diseases 
not arising from Immoral habits or contagious diseases while In the employ of 
the company. 

Acting Chairman Commons. This proposition, then, Is made with whom? 

Dr. Murray. Made to the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. To the miners? 

Dr. Murray. To the mine. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The miners’ union? 

Dr. Mubbay. To the mine owners and railroads. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They collect the dollar from the wages, then? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And pay It to you? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How much do you receive a month In that way? 
Dr. MtiRRAY. Well, It varies very much; It Is altogthcr owing to how the mine 
Is working. 

Acting Clhalrman Commons. Well, just give an example. 

Dr. Murray. If they are working along. It has run up ns much as $8,000 a 
month. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is the highest; and what Is the lowest? 

Dr. MiniRAY. It runs down to $100 a month, and sometimes even less than 
that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. During the past year? 

Dr. Murray. The past year? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Dr. Murray. It has run from six to eight thousand dollars. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do yon treat these miners for consumption? 

Dr. Murray. No, sir; we do not. That Is a contagious disease and we ex¬ 
clude It from our proposition. We treat them—If a man comes In with lung 
trouble, we make as thorough an examination as he will allow, a thorough, 
careful physical examination. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Then, ns far ns this contract Is concerned. It 
does not cover consumption? 

Dr. Murray. It does not cover consumption. 

Acting Chalriunn Commons. So that when a man comes In and you ascer¬ 
tain It Is consumption, what Is your next step that you take? 

Dr. Murray. It he has consumption, w'e recommend to him that he has con¬ 
sumption and tell him what he ought to do and persuade him to quit his work 
In the mine and go to the country If he can, and tell him Just as much about 
consumption that we know. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you keep a record of the number of cases 
which have c^e to you which you have diagnosed as consumption? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir; we have a record. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Can you furnish ns that record? 

Dr. MuKEay. We have It all In the b<x)k. There Is a record of It, but It 
would take a gootl deal of time to compile It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Take the last year, for example. 

l>r. Muhbay. It would prohiihly lake 10 days’ work to get It up. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. IIow many new cases apply each year? 

Dr. Mueeay. I can’t tell that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Of all cases. 

Dr. Mitbkay. When a patient conies to our hospital, we take his name and 
address and then we make the diagnosis and imt that on, tell what has been 
done with him, and follow the reiurd, and kwp a ri'cord of all of that, and It Is 
on our books. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do yon make a report to any State authority? 

Dr. Mvhkay. Do we make a report to any Stale authority? No, sir; not any 
more than Is requlre<l In the way of certlflcatcs—ilenth certificates. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you puhllsli an annual retsirt? 

Dr. Mukray. We ilon’t publish an annual rciiort; no, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You publish no report? 

Dr. Murray. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have never considered It necessary to make 
a report of the total operations? 

Dr. Slt'RRAY. Yes, sir; I con.slder It necessary to make these reports. It 
would be necessary to keep a more complete record and make bigger reports and 
get them up, but It costs a great deal and adds exisaise to ns, and we have taken 
the attltndc that If anybody wants the data to use we are willing to give It to 
them. 

Acting Chairman Commons. When the case comes In and you 1111 out the 
report, do you have It on file? 

Dr. Murray. That Is our record. 

Acting Chairman Commons, lint you have not niailo any statistical summary? 

Dr. MniRAY. No, sir; I haven’t. 

Aettng Chairman Commons. You think It would take eonsldernhle time? 

Dr. MtiRRAY. It would take time. 

Aetliig Chairman Commons. Would you ]iermit the eommlsslon to do It? 

Dr. riuuRAY. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any ouestlons? 

Ctimmissioner (Iarrktson. Doclor, how many cases do yon average In the 
hospital? Wliat is your current nuniher of patients? 

Dr. Murray. IVe usually ran about tietweeu .hll and OO a day tier year. 

Commissioner (Iaurctson. Inmates or visitors? 

Dr. Murray. Y'ou mean- 

Commissioner CIarrktbon (interrupting). Are those all Inmates of the hos¬ 
pital? 

Dr. Murray. They are patients. 

Commissioner <iAi!BET.soN. What i)art of them come tliere dally? 

Dr. Murray. These arc patients In the tiospllal. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are In the hospital? 

Dr. Murray. I’es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. In addition to that, how many apply for treat¬ 
ment that do not enter the hospital? 

Dr. Murray. There are patients we visit on tl>e outside and patients we see 
at the hospital for dressing and treatment and prescriptions, they will run from 
75 to 100 a day. 

Commissioner Oabrctson. The $8,000. We will take an average, we will take 
the lower maximum you gave, $6,000 a month. That represents the contribu¬ 
tions of 6,000 men? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Each month what proportion of those 6,000 men or 
their families receive treatment In any form whatever? 

Dr. Murray. We don’t treat the family. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t treat the family? 

Dr. Mubray. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Nothing but the Individual? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What proportion of those 6,000 men present them¬ 
selves In the ordinary month? 

Dr. Murray. Well, as I told you, we have about —we have from 56 to 60 
patients lu the hospital a day, part of them are private patients and not In the 
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mining busineHS nt all. Tlien we would run probably 25 or 30 in the hospital 
from fractures and injuries a day, and tlien we will treat, we will dress and 
visit probably 75 to 100 outside and in the hospital. 

Commissioner Oakrktson. A very large pro{>ortU>n of the men that make the' 
payment never aval) theinspives of your services except in oases of accident? 

Dr. Mubray. Quito a number; yes, sir. It is not necessary, because they are 
^ot sick or Injuretl. 

Commissioner Gabrkt.son. Oli, no; I realize that they wouldn’t come to you 
^liust to get something for tlieir money. 

Dr. Murray. Certainly. 

Commissioner (Jarrkthon. Unless he complnlnetl of something. They are not 
like a iM‘gro I know that bought accident Insurance, aiul he would not Imve it 
any more be<*ause lie had palil sevtm y<.‘ars and never got anything. I suppose 
you have men who have paid year after year and never got anything? 

Dr, Murray. Yes, sir; we have men that send their lioys to the hospital to 
get castor oil to grease the machine. 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Have you any Idea of the proiiortlon of men who 
pay the hospital fee who nev<T present themselves? 

Dr. Muuhay. No, sir; I couhl not tell that. 

Commissioner Cahukt.son. You have no data that would show that? 

Dr. MtTRRAY. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any other (piestlons? 

Dr. Murray. Now. I would like to stiy this much, that these men, a great 
many of these men that go to tlielr liomes, ami our doctors visit tliem at the 
home and treat them for the tuber( ul(»sls, but not in the hospital. 

It Is a contagious disease, and we feel to have them In the hospital would 
affect our .surgical cases and affect other i>eople, and we think it is dangerous, 
and we won’t take tluMii In. 

Acting iMmlrnmu (Vimmons. Your practice is to treat the man at the home? 
. l>r. Mi'ku.xy. Oh. yes; we treat them at the home. 

Acting (Uialrman Commons. All eaM‘s of ttiberculosis are treated at the home? 

Dr. Murray. Yes, sir: we make this ugi’ciMueiit. hut w'e do treat them at the 
home, and we treat a great many others at the home, but not In the hospital 
where It would endanger the people in the hospital. 

Acting Chairman Commo.ns. I think that covers the ground. Much obliged 
to you. 

Joe Shannon. Is Mr. Shannon here? 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Mnthewson sent up this statoniem that you asked for yes¬ 
terday. 

Acting Clmlrnian Commons. Here Is an exhibit submitted by Mr. Mathewson.* 
TESTIMONY OF MR. JOE SHANNON. 

Acting (^halrman Commons. Give ,vour name to the reporter. 

Mr. Shannon. Jm* Shannon. 

Acting Clmlrmun Commons. And your residence? 

Mr. Shannon. Butte, Mont. 

Acting Chairman (Nimmons. Your street address? 

Mr. Shannon. 1117 Mar>laiui Avenue. 

Acting Clialnnan Commons. Are you employed at tlie mines in Butte? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Shannon. I have been following mining. 

Acting Chairman Commons. H<»w many years have you been employed? 

Mr, Shannon. Almut 17 or 18, not all the time. There was a part of the 
time they thought my healtli was bad, and they gave me a rest. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are w'orklng now? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You lienrd the testimony of Mr. Shovltn here, 
who was a wltiu^ yesterday. Did you liear that testimony? 

Mr. Shannon. No, sir; I did not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Did you hear the testimony of Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Shannon. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Will you state your idea of the causes that led up 
to the recent disagreement within the Butte Miners* Union? 

Mr. ShaM^ton. Well, the causes that led up to that I would have to go back 
quite a little ways and trace the various events up to the present time. 


> RThlbtt nat tranamltted wifh testlmoiiT. 
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AcUdk Chairman Oouuons. Well, take the first cause Uiat led up to It. 

Mr. Shanhon. About the first cause that I would consider that led up to that 
had Its Inception In—what transpired here lust month or the month before— 
was after the Amalgamated got Into control here In Butte. 

Acting Chairman Coumons. I didn't get that. 

Mr. Shannon. After the Amalgnmutetl came Into Butte? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Shannon. That was In 1898. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What do you consider the first cause? 

Mr. Shannon. The first fight we hud with them was for tlie eight-hour law, 
that was In 1900. They put up a pretty vigorous fight against the miners here 
trying to get the eight hours. There were one or two companies here that 
gave the eight hours, and we upisdiited a Joint committee from the smelters’ 
union and the miners’ union to see what we could do with the Ainalgamattsl 
Copper Co., and one of the men that was on the ismimlttiH! was working for 
the Araalgamate<l Copiter Co., and we sent them up to Interview the powers 
that he on the hill, and they were told promptly they would never get eight 
hours, and this man that was working for the coni|iany got fireil, and he was 
told he would never get a Job on the lilll again, which he never did. We then 
had an election In IIKKI, and the legislature that was elected—the members of 
the legislature, of which there were 12 from .Silver Bow County, that were 
elected, were pledgetl to supi>ort the eight-hour day for the miners and smelter- 
men, which they did In the face of trememlous temptation In Ihe way of brlla-s 
over there at the legislature. The eight-hour day then went Into effect, and 
we had to send out circulars all over the country In 1901, right after the bill 
became a law, notifying organized labor througliout the country to post cir¬ 
culars to stale that there was no man wauled In this eiainty because It was 
overrun with Idle men. They sinned to bring in men, and advertlsisl for Idle 
men to come In. At that time Ihe union had to Issue elretilnrs notifying outside 
organized labor to ki>ep men from coming in here. The bill went Into effivt 
in May, 1901, and the Amalgnmutnl CojiiM'r Co. didn’t give the eight hours for 
five years later. It has been staled here that they gave It In 1901, but 1 don’t 
know whether It was a slip of the mind or what It was, hut It was not a fact, 
they didn’t enjoy the eight-hour day until 190C, lii May, then they were forced 
to give It. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What was the next Instance? 

Mr. Shannon. The next Instaiiee after that was they InducisI the miners’ 
union to buy ,i00 sharc*8 of stock of the Amalgamated Copper Co. to boost tlie 
stiH'k anil bear this market. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. What was the next Instance? 

Mr. Shannon. They came pretty nearly that time dividing the union and 
busting It up. 

Commissioner (Jabeetson. Did the union buy It as a union, or the Individual 
members? 

Mr. Shannon. They Imught It as a union, bought It out of the union treas¬ 
ury. They rushed the hall full of some of their ardent supporters and put 
it over. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say for the purpose of boosting the stock? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. How many shares did they buy? 

Mr. Shannon. Five hundred shares, at $100 a share, and the stock at that 
time was worth 110, and the bulletins went up In Berlin and on the Bourse, 
and the other stock exchanges, and the word went out that the horny-handed 
sons of toll had Imught the stock. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Five hundred shares? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know how many shares of stock are dealt 
In on the New York Exchange? 

Mr. Shannon. 1 could not tell you anything about It. It was Just Ihe Imit 
on the end of the line. I will tell you why. We were guaranteed, but we hart 
to keep the stock for a year, but if the stock went down to $30 or $2 we were 
to receive back our $100 a share, which we did when It went down. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You didn’t buy the stock outright; who did you 
buy It from? 

Mr. Shannon. Got It from the Daly Bank; John D. Kyan was president. 
There was quite a general discussion In the union; It took about four or five 
meetings to decide this. 'In the meantime one of the trustees bad left town, 
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nnd they hod to elect another. The meeting was held, and after the meeting 
adjourned—It was 1L20 or 11.30 when the meeting adjourned—he took the 
funds out of the union, and they changed the banking system in Butte to 
accept It at about a quarter to 12. The Daly bank was open when he brought 
down the money. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the next Instance? 

Commissioner O’Connell. The Amalgamated copper stock on the New York 
Exchange is a very active stock, one of the most active stocks in the exchange, 
•agorae days there are dealt In more than a hundred to two hundred thousand 
shares that change hands In a day. 

Mr. Shannon. But that would not have the effect on the country that this 
500 shares had. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Probably not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What la the next Instance you have in mind? 

Mr. Shannon. We then had political conditions right here. They called a 
session of the legislature to enact what was known to them as the fair-trial bill. 

Acting Chairman Commons. A what? 

Mr. Shannon. A fair-trial bill? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Fair trial? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. They closed the mines down. First they gave a 
barbecue and fed all the miners up, and the next day they shut the mines down. 
So then after the mines were shut <lown they had a meeting of the miners’ 
nidon, nnd they calleil on the hill at headquarters from the uidon. They were 
the wldppers of all the unions In the State. The big union had to whip all the 
other unions into line. They app<>aled to the governor to have a sjieclul session 
of the legislature to pass this bill. It cost the State -something like twelve or 
thirteen thousand dollars In the extra .session, and at the next general session 
they wanted it repeaUsI, this fair-trial bill. 'That cauae<l dissension in the 
ranks of the miners’ union, and all of those things started to widen the breach. 
It didn’t heal It by any means, nnd It kept coming along down the line tintll 
they asked for a raise of wages In 1907. We asked for the raise of wages In 
1006 nnd they gave a v<duntary raise of two hits before we asked for the four 
bits. We then asked for the raise of .OO cents a day, and It was refused. 

The next thing there was an amendment offereil to our constitution nnd by¬ 
laws asking for this, nnd at first It was ih'nled, nnd then they asked for a 
larger committee that they could do business with; aske<l for a meeting; It was 
held. So then It devoloi)ed that among the things we were going to get was Mr. 
Ilynn, who was the president of the Amalgamated Copper Co., had discovered 
In looking over the account hooks or some other things of that kind, that he 
had about $5,000,000. The dust was on It, nnd they didn’t know It. It was 
going to waste, nnd they thought they would Invest It nnd build homes for the 
mlnt'rs If they would sign the contract, so that the real estate sharks would 
not be getting nil of our money for rent. That was one of the inducements, and 
this .$4 a day, and they got the .$4 from April to November, and that was the 
only time they enjoyed it tor Hve years. 

You must understand also that the miners’ tinlon workcrl for $3.50 a day for 
28 years, and then signed a contract they would work lor $3.50 a day for 5 
years more. After working for 29 years without a contract they signed one 
then they would work for $3.,50 a <Iay. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the next Instance? 

Mr. Shannon. Those men who were Instrumental In doing this, they went 
over and bought real estate In Ireland—the most of them, the majority of them 
did. They went hack home and didn’t have to stand any of this dust you are 
hearing so much alxnit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What Is the next case? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, after that contract expired we had another one for 
three years, and that Is now in vogue, and It will terminate—^that is, to those 
fellows that -stand with the union, old No. 1, ns they call thenuselves—next June. 
By this time the conqiany had complete control of the ofUcers of the union, 
complete control. The papers u.seil to ridicule any one who would go up to the 
hall and express an opinion different from those men who the company owned. 
The papers ridiculed them. Kven at the time that they bolted the convention 
In 1907, the Inter Mountain came out and said they were going to bolt the con¬ 
vention the evening they left. They left Thursday, and the convention was to 
convene nq^t Monday, and the Inter Mountain had It that they would bolt the 
convention when it came to order, which they did. They were going accord¬ 
ing to Instructions. 
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The conditions that exist now and existed when the mines were shallow are 
entirely different. The mines then were cool. When the men received $8.60 
a day the mines were cool, the uruund was coot. As they went down In the 
sulphide the ground gut hotter, and it Is now a regular hell hole down to the 
present time, and they do as much work now in the 8 hours as they did in the 
10 hours or more. They are comiiellcd to do it because there is an army ot 
unemployed at the surface waiting to take your place, and yon are tired amts 
Urcd Indiscriminately, if you are active In union affairs you are blackballed 
and blacklisted. 1 have a card that shows you what they do up at the employer 
ment oflice. It might be good to take just a little look at It. In case you don't 
tell the truth they will do the next thing to you. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You llle that? 

Commissioner Uaheetsun. Put that In as an exhibit,' 

Acting Chairman Commons. You tile tliut with the commission? 

Mr. Shannon. Certainly. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Du you bold that adage, or is it held to apply to 
every employee of the Anaconda Co. regardless of whatever iHjsltlon he may 
occupy? 

Mr. Shannon, in getting the rustling card, that is what it applies to. 

(ktmmlssioner Uabretson. In getting the rustling card? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OAHRunsoN. That means only tell the truth In getting the card? 

Mr. Shannon. It does not say. If you tell a He In favor of tlie company, it is 
all right. 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell. You speak of blacklisting and so on. Cun you 
give us some specific case? Have you lK‘en <llschurged at any time yourself? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, I rustled for work; I could not get It, and I was told 
the blacklist hud been agaiust me. 

Commissioner O'Conneli,. Do you work for the company now? 

Mr. Shannon. No, sir; not for that company; I could not. 

Commissioner O’Conneli.. How long since you have worked for them? 

Mr. Shannon. Quite a while. 

Comndssloncr O'Connell. How long—how many years? 

Mr. Shannon. Probably 12 or 13. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any siiecilic case of men you know? 
You yourself have been blackllstetl and can’t get work? 

Mr. Shannon. Myself. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Any other cases? 

Mr. Shannon. Several of them; yes, sir; ptniple had to leave here and get 
out with their families. People from Anaconda came up and lould not get work 
here. They have a system there that they give you a tag; you lose your name. 
No matter what they chrlsteneil you, you are given a number. They give you a 
brass tag and you get a paper lug and go to work with It. If you lose the brass 
tag, it costs you a dollar. If you come in and there Is a blue card hanging up, 
that means you are discharged and no more work for you. That is the way It 
has been there, and It is the same way here—the Invisible government; the iron 
hand working all the time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If there had been this persistent and consistent 
discriminating and blacklisting, from the Indications we have had, there have 
been no cases of complaints taken up by the union on this charge with the 
company? 

Mr. Shannon. If a man robs you and takes your watch, do yon suppose you 
would put him on the stand to be the Judge betwei'n himself and you? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think I would adopt some other method. 

Mr. Shannon. That Is what we were trying to do in the union when this 
fracas came up. That very thing. To better our own conditions. Anything 
that tended toward it they absolutely put their foot down on It, and they have 
the support of the press. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of the president? 

Mr. Shannon. The press. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Oh, the press. What I am trying to get at Is. with 
this five or six or seven thousand miners here, If this was going on, and I take 
It from what you say It was flagrantly and openly going on. what were these 
five or six thousand miners doing that they didn’t compel a sort of stopping and 
adjustment and standing still of things to see where they were? 

Mr. Shannon. About 300 men would fill the hall. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. Three hundred men would fill the hall? 


< Exhibit not transmitted with testimony. 
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Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. Wasn’t there vacant spaces around either In the 
flat or In places where you could gather them together? 

Mr. Shannon. There Is lots of room now, you can gather them altogether 
now. 

Commissioner O’Connbll. I am talking about the past. 

* Mr. Shannon. Exactly, that is what I am talking about. We could not get 
them to stick. It was an utter Impossibility to take these things and get this 

* cosmopolitan union of ours together, but they are more or less together now. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Was there any difference In the question of domi- 
nathm—you stated since the Amalgamated Co. came In certain conditions ex¬ 
isted. Is there—is It any easier, so far as domination then Is concerned tK>- 
tween the time before the Amalgamated Co. came In and the time after, only 
now there Is one master and latfore that you had a number. 

Mr. Shannon. Well, you hud more of an even break before; you had them 
fellows lighting. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You could play them against each other? 

Mr. Shannon. Exactly ; more or less. 

Commissioner Gabbctson. Was the object of tbe men that were In opposl- 
llou to the union—to make the question clear—a good nuiny men have testified 
here that if one gang got its election clerks In they won, and If the other gang 
got their ele< tion clerks in thi'y won. That has been testllletl to a number of 
times ns to the conditions that existed. Did the party that was In opposition 
desire to get Into pi>wer to reform things, or to run It themselves? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, the time that the union was In the hands of the union 
men was about two years at that time. They tried to get some betterment 
then, and ran things along what we considered union lines, and we put $35,000 
In the treasury. That Is more than was ever ptit In since or before. It was 
conducted on huaino.ssllke lines. 

Comndssloner Gakket.son. You really tried—your Intention was not to get 
your ehtctlon clerks In and run things, but to run them right? 

Mr. Shannon. To run them right, that was our aim. We paid as much sick 
benefits and death henetlts at that time as any other time since or before, for 
any two .vears, 

Comndssloner Gabbetson, And did you do anything more In the way of pro¬ 
tecting your membership from unrea.sonahle discharge and the conditions you 
say you are sid)Ject to than you did la-fore? 

Mr. Shannon. At that time? No. sir; we tried to etlucate them. 

Commissioner Gakketson. You heard tbe testimony of the president of the 
Uidtefl Mine Workers for district 27 this morning? 

Mr. Shannon. Part of It; I (x)uld not hear him distinctly. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You heard him outline the method they followed 
In the protection of the men? 

Mr. Shannon. I am familiar with It. 

Comml-ssloner Gabbetson. Do you believe In that method? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir; more or less. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. More or less Is rather an elastic expression. Do 
you believe that the mission of the union Is to protect their men when they are 
right? 

Mr. Shannon. That Is what the union la supposed to be for. 

Commissioner Gabbet.son. I haven’t heard that declaration. Maybe you have 
heard that declaration here, but I haven’t. That don’t seem to have been the 
mission of this branch of the miners’ union here, from what has been testified 
here. 

Mr. Shannon. The mission of these men here was—we were trying to edu¬ 
cate them out of It—but the mission of this bunch here was that they were an 
asset of the Amalgamated Co.—they took care of the machine. We are trying 
to teach them a way of getting away from those conditions. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. For the good of their soul and body? 

Mr. Shannon. This soul business Is a kind of myth with me, more or less. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You look after the body? 

Mr. Shannon. I believe in looking after the body and letting the other 
fellow take care of the soul after It leaves the body. We have enough to do 
to take care of the botly. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Is the miners’ union, the one you spoke of as sup¬ 
porting these things. Is that composed of men exclusively engaged In the min¬ 
ing Industry? 
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Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir; In and around the mines, the same ns the other one 
ras. 

Oommissioner O’Cchnell. Are there any men hoUilnR memberships In this 
organization who are engaged In any other occupation In the city of Butte? 

Mr. Shannon. In which way? 

Oommissioner O’Oonneu,. Any way—(’arpenters, .street car men, iie\vspniM»r 
nen, lawyers, doctors, or any others. 

Mr. Shannon. Not that I know of. It only Includes those working in and 
iround the mines. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are you sure? 

Mr. Shannon. To my certain knowledge there are none that I know of, only 
hose In and around the mines. The statement has been mn<le here- 

Commissioner O’Connell. I have heard the statement made, Is the reason I 
isktxl, that It does take In everylssly Indlscrlmlmitely. 

Mr. Shannon. The statement has been made here idiout copper fluctuating 
ind one thing and another. There was a time In this camp wla'ii they sacketl 
he little bits of ore I hey got and put them on Jackasses and walkeil them down 
10 miles until they got to the narrow-gauge railroad, and then ))ut them on the 
(arrow gauge anil ran on that until they got to the wide gauge and then went 
o OalvL>ston and put them aboard sailing vessels and twk It to Wales and got 
I cents a jMiund and jiald .$ 3.00 a day at Butte. That Is the condition we are 
ip against here. 

And at that time they would have 15 men, or a total of -1.5 on three furnaces, 
tnd others were employed at It. They still cstn give us a dollar more now; 
hat Is, and hold the kite with the tall on the end. 

Coniml.ssloner Gakrictson. Well, you probably have a different method of flg- 
irlng the flnanclal value of things than the company bus. 

Mr. Shannon. Well, I have mine and they have theirs. There Is no Iden- 
Ity of IntercHt, you know, betwism us. 

C'oinmissloner Garrison. By that you mean that the workman Is trying to 
tet for his labor the best he can, and the other side is frying to get labor at the 
east possible price? 

Mr Shannon. Yes. 

Coi.noissloner Garretson. Or reduce It to (he lowest. Is that what you mean 
>y thal V 

Mr. Shannon. That Is what I mean all the time. 

Commissioner Garretson. All right. 

Acting Chairman flOMMONS. Any other questions? 

Mr. Shannon. Now, there Is another questlou that ought to be brought up 
lere, and that Is with regard to the health of the miners. Of course, I am not 
i physician or a doctor, but I have handleil these things that they call the 
' buzzy.” They are a nice thing to discuss up here In the Silver Bow Club, 
vhere the air Is good. They are a one-man drill, and there is a lot of those 
vhat we call (hem flne-day miners that has never taken hold of them. 

Commissioner Gareetbon. What do you mean by flne-day miners? 

Mr. Shannon. Those fellows that have got an easy place In the mine, where 
he air Is good, and they always have a good word for the company for giving 
hem the Job. But they are not down where the actual work has got to be 
lone or where the heat Is Intense, where you don’t eat anything and where 
rou drink a keg of water and never urinate once In the 24 hours—you sweat It 
>ut. Them are the places, and you gentlemen ought to take a bsik at them. 

Commissioner 0’(>nnell. I think .some of us were down last night In tin' 
nines; I was down. 

Mr. Shannon. Now, these buzzy machines, they grind the dust up extra fine, 
ind It comes out without the old method of clearing 11 self, and you Inliah* 
■very bit of that dust as It comes out. The dust settles In your lungs and you 
;nn’t get away from It. You are right there facing It, and It Is pumiml Into 
rou, the same as the hose turned on you. And the man down below you shovel- 
ng. he Inhales it J'lst as bad as you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And those Jobs appear to go to the men that arc 
iot Inclined to be company men, as you state It? 

Mr. Shannon. The good, robust fellows, you know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Strong men? 

Mr. Shannon. Strong men; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Men who have- 

Mr. Shannon. Weak In the head. 

Commissioner O’Connell (continuing). Talked right out what they think 
(bout things? 
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Mr. Shannon. Exactly, like anybody should. No; nothing to be afraid of, 
discuss things any chance you get to better your condition, the same as you 
would. If you were going to buy a ticket on the railroad to-morrow, you would 
discuss which would he the cheapest and best road. You would have a cer¬ 
tain right of discussing that which you are going to travel over. 

Commissioner O'Connbu.. Do you suppose that the company puts these 
weaker men—you .say the stronger men go down below—the weaker men, be¬ 
cause of their health conditions. Into the better air and better working condi¬ 
tions? Is there any humanity In connection with It? 

Mr. Shannon. I think, sir, you do, when you come to rustle, the same us you 
would consider buying a good strong horse if you wanted him for the farm. 
You wouldn’t buy a weakling; you would buy a good strong horse even If you 
had to pay .$250 or $300. They look at It the same as they did on the slaves 
down South. 

Commissioner O’Conneia. I understand there Isn’t any physical examina¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, the boss Is a pretty good physical examiner. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. Well, would you expect him to hire Indiscrimi¬ 
nately everybody who comes along, regardless of whether he was sickly or had 
some disease that he could communicate to others? 

Mr. Shannon. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner O’Connki.1.. Wouldn’t you think that those who were Inclined 
to grow old or weak or sickly, that they ought to have the preference as to 
work—easier Jobs and so on, as a matter of humanity? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes; they don’t do It, however. 

Commissioner 0’Connet.l. That Is not the reason, you think? 

Mr. Shannon. They don’t get those jobs. There Is a lot of these young 
healthy fellows that Is up there getting them. There Is a lot of these men 
that has put In 30 years of their life up here. And a miner’s work, you know 
you never can prelearn It; eai)eclnlly In had ground they <lon’t pick up these 
miners and shove them In there, they have to put In the old-timers In bad 
ground where it Is caving. 

Commissioner O’Connelt.. Well, now. If you were given the authority to 
outline a plan by which the mines In this territory should be operated, under 
what conditions or how would you have these mines operated? What would 
you suggest ns a means of correcting all the Ills and complaints that you speak 
of here and object to In the mining Industry? 

Mr. Shannon. The first thing is about the men, a shorter workday. 

Commissioner O’floNNEix. Istss than eight hours? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t.. Now what would you do next If It were left up to 
you? This commission Is to Inquire and report hack. 

Mr. Shannon. The next thing Is to ventilate the mines. 

Commissioner O’Oonneu.. Ventilate? 

Mr. Shannon. When you go down Into a place, yon know, and you stand 
right up and sweat bolls out of you and runs over the tops of your shoes, you 
ain’t inclined to kill yourself working. 

Commissioner O’Conneu,. You say this- 

Mr. Shannon. If we had those places properly ventllaterl, them things will 
not be there. There Is one thing of trying to cure the effect; but If yon go to 
the cause, you know, then is where you are to remerly the thing. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Then let us go to the cause. 

Mr. Shannon. That Is the cause, because they are not ventilated. Inade¬ 
quate ventilation in the mines at Butte. Now, there was a man In this 
camp- 

Commissioner O’Ccnnell. What you want Is to get better ventilation, and It 
seems that the same ventilation that is on top of the earth can’t be brought 
below. That seems an impossibility, but we will agree that it can be Improved 
materially. Now, In order that we may give more time to still getting better air 
Into the system, you will agree, will you, that the mines shall be cl<^ed on 
Sunday? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, I am always In favor of six days' work. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. What will the miners say to that? You must 
have one day’s rest Just as you give the horse you talked about. Will you agree 
to that? 

Mr. ShaiVnon. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneu. Will aU the miners agree to that? 
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Mr. Sbarron. I shovid think they would. 

Comralsaloner O’Connell. Do you think If it was put to a rote, that they 
would all-vote “yes"? 

(A bystander here attempted to speak to the witness.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Just let the gentleman speak for himself, I think 
be is capable. 

Mr. Shannon. I am capable of answering any question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think you are, sir. 

Acting Chairman Coumons. All of them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I think you are. 

Mr. Shannon. If the miners were to any, “We will have Sunday,” and the 
company, “Anybo<ly that went out Sunday, he can’t work ’’- 

Commissioner O’Connell. No; regarilless of the company. We will say to 
the company, “ Now you have got to do this,” and they will do It? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We want one day’s rest, that Is the first thing we 
want? 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Then we will get some nir. Nobody can take that 
away from us in tlie open, If we are there where wo can get It. 

Mr. Shannon. Yes. There Is lots of them gets all that kind of air they 
want. They are laid off here two or throe months at a time to teach them to 
be goixl. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is Incidental; what I want to get at Is the 
fundamentals. 

Mr. Shannon. There Is lots of them gets that; there Is lots of them that 
don’t work 30 ilays a month, more like they work 20. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. We have gone over that. 

Mr. Shannon. A ndner works the general rule seven days a week with the 
exception of one day every two week.s. 

Commissioner O'Connei.i,. Yon still have It a little better here In that direc¬ 
tion than tliey have In some other places, because th(>y work every Sunday, 
and we found, uisui Investigation of the dally report books, that the men worked 
every Sunday but laid off other days. They .seem to have an especial prefer¬ 
ence for Sunday, don’t like Sunday leisure. I don’t know why. It Interferes 
with their church relations. They want to go to church; at least some men do, 
If not all. They ought to have that <lay off for religious service, for recreation, 
for pleasure, and they ought to be In a position to get a suIBclent compensation 
for the six da,vs so that they would not have to work Sunday. 

Mr. Shannon. That Is the Idea. That Is what we are after. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Is that one of the things you would agree to? 

Mr. Shannon. No work Sunday, the shorter workday during the rest of 
the week—we will agree to that. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Now we have the shorter workday, better venti¬ 
lation, the observance of Sunday—or one day’s rest In seven—and a better 
wage rate. 

Mr. Shannon. We will take all that. And we will go further. We will take 
a half holiday on Saturday, it you will give it to us. We will take all that. 
We are not a bit adverse to It, not a bit. But we want more money because It 
takes all you can get here to make both ends meet. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, I think I have got for my own satisfaction 
some of the things that might help. 

Mr. Shannon. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connell. That Is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You have flnkshed stating all of the causes that 
you had in mind of dissatisfaction? 

Mr. Shannon. Well, they are the primary causes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That Is sulDcient. then, much obliged to you. . 

Call Mr. Kelley again to take the stand. 

TZSTIXOinr of KK. C. F. KEU-EY—Keealled. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You were the first witness, and you stated In a 
general way the questions that were uppermost In our minds at that time. 
There have been various charges made that you have doubtless heard. I* 
there anythlng.that you wish to say regarding any of them? 

38819”—S. Doc. 416.64-1—vol 4-63 
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Mr. Kelijcv. Of course. I haven't been liere alt the time. The charges that 
1 have heard have been more or less of a general nature. I don’t know of any 
specific Instances that were refernnl to. There has been a general charge of 
company domination of the Butte Miners’ Union. So far as that charge is 
concerned. I wish to say this to the committee—the commission: There has 
been for many years a situation existing here that Is by no means peculiar to 
Butte, but I think can t)e found In every Industrial community. Wherever 
organized labor ha.s assertetl Itself, It Is universally conceded that the prin¬ 
cipal line of division of Its membership comes between those wlio are possessed 
of radical tendencies, whose policy It Is to wage an eternal warfare against 
the employer, who will be satisfied with no concession, but who believes that It Is 
a principle of organized labor to engage constantly for something that in many 
Instances can not be granted. 

On the otlier hand, there Is a division wldch believes In fairness as between 
the employer and the employee In endeavoring to carry on the controversies 
that arise In such a way as to ameliorate as far as possible the condition of 
the worker, wlille at tlie same time recognizing that the employer l\as .some 
rights. That was tlie primary division In the Butte Miners’ Union. That, as 
I understand it, is the primary division In a great many lal)or organizations. 
Now. I deny tliut tlie Anaconda Co. has ever, directly or Indirectly, attempted 
to assert any domination over the Butte Miners’ Union in Its Internal affairs. 
I assert tliat the sole interest whicli tills company lias—at least during the 
period covered by my knowledge of Its affairs, manifested in the doings of 
the nilner.s’ union or any otlier labor organization In this community, was to 
endeavor at tlines to get as large a proportion of the niemhership as possible 
to attend tlie meetings, so tliiit the action wlilch would be taken would not 
voice the sentiments of a few radical agitators, Imt would more nearly repre¬ 
sent tlie voice of tlie great body of the union wlio were to lie affected liy the 
action taken. In tiint I as.sert that the employer did not step out of his way 
or out of ills function. If we liave a laxly of O.dOO men working for us here, 
and If we are to live up to and follow what tlie union dictates, if we are 
obliged to meet the action of the union. It seems to me tiiat an effort on tlie 
part of the employers to get as many employees liilerested in tlie union as 
possllile Is not only witliln our proper function, hut is entirely comniendalile. 

Now, then, that is us far—so far as this dominutloii. owiiersliip. and control 
of men Is concerned, f lieiiy tliat tliat exists. You will Iiear that charge every¬ 
where where a condition siicli as obtains in Butte exists, wliere tliere is one 
large corporation tliat is tlie donilnaling factor In tlie Industrial life. But I 
assert that so far as the different ollieers of this union are concerned—and I 
perliaps have had us intimate denltngs with tliem as any—that I haven’t 
known tlie.se men. 1 don’t know that witliln my time of administering the 
affairs of this company tliat I have ever known a man who has lieen placed in 
nomination for oflice before lie wa.s placed in nonilnation or before he came 
to see me on some business connected with tlie union. Tliat certainly will 
apply to at least the last three udniinlstratlons of the Butte Miners’ Union; 
that we have never known tliem, we have never undertaken in any way to say 
wlio should be or who sliould not be ofilcers of this union. Now, then, of 
course, we have wlslied, we have deslretl to get along wltli our employees, td 
have amicable relations. Tliere are a number of geiitlenieii wlio have given 
evidence. If you cull It evidence here—I mean because of the lack of an oatli, 
Is all—^and with them I think In a good many cases they have not been In the 
employ of this company, or the company tliat I represent, at least. They have 
not for many years been In the employ of tlie company. 

Now, there are some specific mutters that were referred to here. One 
was the relative cost of proiluctlon in early days tis coiiipareil with the cost 
of production at tliis time. And I think Mr. Sliiinnon gave as an illustration 
how the copper was transjxirteil by various meiiiis to Swansea In early days, 
when $3.50 was paid for wages, and he comirared It with the present day 
operating conditions. Well, to a certain extent that Is true. When the Butte 
Miners’ Union was organizeil, as I remember In 187(1, they paid the mlnimuni 
scale of $3.50 a day. That was for a 10-liour day. And later the number of 
hours was reduced to eight, and later some modification was made In work¬ 
ing rules. That Is the only thing I can think of as possibly being Involved In 
the statement of Mr. Shannon that this company did not grant eight hours 
until 1906. I know of my positive knowledge that the statement, except as It 
may be mWlfied In some trivial way. Is not correct. When the copper mines 
of Butte first began their operations, at the time testified to by Mr. Shan¬ 
non, this was a pioneer country. The scale of wages was probably the highest 
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then adopted for similar business anywhere In the United States, anywhere 
In the world. 

A Btstandee. Except Virginia City. 

Mr. Kelley. Exeept Virginia City In the early da.vs; that may h.' true. 
In the copper-mining hu.slness the scale of wage that is maintained in Butte 
has been the highest wage paid anywhere In the world, with one exception 
that I know of. and that Is In Arizona. And to-day and yeafenlay, with the 
curtailment there, they are putting Into effe<'t In Arizona a re<luced wage scale 
that brings the miner’s wage to $3.60, the heliMT to $3. and the mucker to 
$2.75. Now, at that time these surface deiwslts were Just beginning to be 
explored. The surface ores of Butte were of enormous richness. Calcaclte, 
which ran chemically to the standard, alaive 70 ts'r cent copper, was fouml. 
Ore that went anything like the vast bulk of the ore that Is being treated 
to-day could not be taken from the ground. The ore that was shipped to 
Swansea was ore that went from ,30 to 70 imt wnt coi)per, and associated with 
It was silver In varying quantlti(‘s of from ‘20 to l.'iO otmces jmt ton. It like¬ 
wise carried a very large gold value. Now, ore of that kind of course ylelde<I 
a tremendous proHt. ’To-day tlie average grade of the copisr ores in Butte 
tliat are mined is aliout 3 la-r cent, and they will carry approximately 2 ounces, 
Is it. Mr. (tlllle, of silver to the ton? 

Mr. On. HE. Ye.s. 

Mr. KEi.t.EY. Atid there will be an approximation of about 2.’>—well, a very 
small percentage of gold. Now, during the la-rloil from the early days when 
this ore of enormous value was siuit to Swan,si>a—atid that was only sent dur¬ 
ing a iierlod of time wheti It was—when they were getting money out of this 
high-grade ore, leaving on the dump what was then consldereil low grade, 
which would be ore that is vastly richer than any we have got to-day. They 
sent this high-grade ore over there, s<*lecte<l and sent It, anil got money buck 
here to begin the development of these mines, and to htilid these smelters and 
railroads and other things that have been made that were necessary In order 
to make this an industrial center and a mining c(‘nter. Now, the conditions 
have changed since then. With Increasing depth Increaseil costs have been 
brought ahoiit. It has been a constant 6ght against Increased depth, remote¬ 
ness of ore, which Involved heavier tramming coats. Increase In costa of sup¬ 
plies. increased labor cost. Labor has increased more proiMirtlouately in cost 
than would lie exisicteil merely by the reduction In wages, or by the reiluctlort 
In hours because of a decreased eniclency in the class of labor. All of these 
factors have been brougid about to Increase the costs until the profit to-day 
on mining operations bears no comparl.son to the profit that was obtained 
at the time of which Mr. Shannon siieaks. 

And remember this—and It should be remembered—that we are mining 
copper to-day from the 3,<)00-foot level, or going to the 3.000-foot level of these 
mines with the Installation of perhaps tlie most costly tnlnltig machinery In the 
world. With tratt.sportallon jiroblems timl make us ship our ore from Montana 
to the Atlatitlc seaboard and then around the world In competition with mines 
that are favorably liK-ated with reference to tran.s|X)rtatton facilities all over 
the world. That, with every Item of oiir oiswationa increased In coat, we are 
In competition with the coigter that Is beltig iwialuced all over the world. We 
are In competition with the copper that comes from the labor of the Mexican 
peon, who gets !>0 to 75 cents a day in Mexican money. We are In comiietitlon 
with the Peruvian mines, the Spanish miner, the Japanese miner. Out of a 
production, a world’s priHluction of 2,000,060,(KM) pounds of I’opper, we make 
less than 300,(KX),000 here In Butte. We can not control the market. We can not 
fix the price. Our copper sells In Berlin or Hnndmrg or Is)ndon or Paris at so 
much a pound In competition with the copiwr that comes from any other 
mining district In the world. And It simply means that with a margin of 
profit that Is now extremely close, as close as It la In any industrial bu.slness— 
not any mining business, which Is a wasting business and a depreciation of 
capital constantly—It means greatly added expenditures In the production of 
copper, and this means that copper will cease to be produced: that Is all. 
You can’t meet the competition of the world If you are not willing to fight 
your cost of production, and If It Is tremendously higher than copper can be 
produced elsewhere. 

The single Item of freight alone upon our copper—our railroad bill last year 
was $7,000,000 out of a gross business of something over .$40,000,000. Rail¬ 
road freight Is seven million. We are In competition with the water trans¬ 
portation from Chile, from Peru, from Japan, from Spain. Now, then, I 
simply wanted to make this general statement so that we may dissipate the 
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idea that was suggested a moment ago by one of the commission that there 
is a fight on the one hand on the part of the operator to get as much as pos¬ 
sible out of labor, and there is a fight on the part of labor to get as much as it 
cun out of the employer. There comes a line of division beyond which if the 
coat of production goes, production must cease. That has reference to the 
shorter workday that was suggested by Mr. Shannon. At the present time, 
with the mines on an elght-liour basis, that means eight hours from the collar 
of the shaft. My recollection is, and Mr. Gillie can verify it If I am wrong, 
because he Is far more familiar with these raining details, that on an average it 
takes 26 minutes for a man to reach his place of work. The shift begins 
shooting, the shift terminates with the blasting, and that is anywhere from a 
half an hour—usually about a lialf an hour—before the termination of the 
shift. 

I will venture the assertion without fear of successful contradiction that 
six hours of actual labor Is not put in uimn the average in tlie stopes of the 
mines of Butte. A shorter workday would mean an increase*! cost of produc¬ 
tion that could not l)c inalntalne*!, because I know of no business in which the 
cost of labor bears a more direct relation to the total coat of production than it 
does In the mining business. As I made the statement to you the other day 
that you can take out of every round dollar—I have some charts on that that 
T would be glad to submit—out of every round dollar that is taken out of 
these mines, more than .TO cents goes directly to the man In the mine and the 
man In the smelter. Now, tlien, one of tlie great Items of coat is lumber, 
timber. We u.se, say, 7.5.000,000 feet a year in timbering these mines; 300,000 
Stulls are used, and a big pro|«>rtlon of tliat coat, the cost of our lumbering 
operations, is labor. As I told you a moment ago, wo pay $7,000,000 in freight. 
The railroad labor is a big part of that, so that the labor cost of pro<luclng 
copper is probably as great, if not greater, than that which would obtain in 
any otlier inilustry. So far ns the general subject of ventllallon of mines is 
concerneil. we have been somewhat between the devil and the deep blue sea 
on that, if you will pardon tlie expression. I had occasion to refer to It. Mr. 
Gillie Imd oc<'nslon to refer to it. If we had absolutely no humanitarian 
motive at all, but it was a straight business proposition of dollars and cents, 
it stands to reason tlmt anytlilng that we can do to Increase the efficiency of 
' a factor that is representative of more than 50 per cent of our gross expendi¬ 
tures, we are going to do it. 

It is very easy for men to say, who are not engaged with this proposition, 
that we don’t do tills and we don’t do that. We have every opening figured, 
the area of Hint opening, the possibilities of that opening with reference to 
eltlier forctsl or natural ventilation, the carrying capacity of every hole in the 
ground here is figured, and a scheme of ventilation is laid out, not alone 
because It is absolutely necessary in order that these men may live under¬ 
ground. But I want to say without any bouquet about that, that 1 think the 
management of this company takes as much Interest in that as does any In¬ 
dustrial organization that I know of. But ns a pure matter of efficiency of 
labor we would figure that, and we do figure it. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Gillie gave you the figures, but my recollection is that we have 6,000 horse¬ 
power, isn’t it? 

Mr. Gii-i.te. About .3,000. 

Mr. KEr.i.EY. How is that? 

Mr. Gilt.ie. About 8,000. 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. About 3,000. And you know when you take a hole down here 
and over here another, and there Is a difference in temperature, you have 
natural ventilation. And you have the cages going there, and yon have got 
these drills working. And In addition to that we have 3,000 horsepower pull¬ 
ing fans and trying to get air down into these mines. 

Now, it may he that the ultimate end of these mines will be the limit of 
the possibility of ventilating. But Just ns long as mechanical means can be 
devised to furnish ventilation underground, why we are going to take ad¬ 
vantage of it and do the best we can to ventilate these mines. Now, that is 
incidental perhaps. You take it in the lower levels here where the mines are 
wet, we can ventilate. The draft—without respect to draft. Of course, in the 
upper levels where the water has leeched out, ventilation is accompanied with 
the raising of dust. You can’t help that. You see you get one evil—in trying 
to correct one evil you notice the effect of another. Because the dust we 
recognize iS»the harmful factor, so far as pulmonary troubles are eoncCTned. 
Now, so far as appliances are concerned, we have endeavored to use the best 
appliances possible. The buzzer drill was referred to. I think that was the 
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only appliance that was mentioned by Mr. Shannon. The buzzer ilrIH Is a 
recognized appliance In mining all over the world. We have endeavored to use 
a canvas bag that would catch the dust. We have endeavor«l to get a muzzle 
worn. But any man who has had anything to do with employing labor knows 
and understands that one of the hardest things l.s to get that laborer to do 
that proportion of what he ought to do in the protection of himself that he 
should do. 

Why, the other day I went through a cement plant, a plant where they 
were dumping cement over here In the construction of a dam, and dumped 
cement down Into a blower. Ami the moment I went In I asked the man If 
there were muzzles furnl.shed the man who were handling the cement there. 
And he said, " Yes.” I said, “ There Is a man who has not got his muzzle on." 
He turned around and the muzzle was hanging on a nail. Now that Is Illus¬ 
trative. I could tell you our experience In camps where wo have had sanita¬ 
tion under our control and have endeavored to enforce regulations. You almost 
have to enforce them with military discipline in order to get the average 
miner or the average man to help you In those matters. I will tell you that 
If the grog shops mam this hill were shut up and men t<«)k us much care of 
themselves as they could take when they are off shift, ns they have It within 
their own control to exercise. If they did ns nmch ns they exiast \is to do, the 
general saidtary conditions would Is' imich Improvcsl. anil the accldi-nt record, 
the casualty record would be closeil. Let these reformers get at the funda¬ 
mental causes. We will meet them half way. We have a condition that pre¬ 
vails here where every man going off shift—I won’t say every man, bat a great 
many of them, stop to drink at these places. They drink going on shift. It 
wouid be looked uiion ns a serious intereference with their .Vmerlcan privileges 
If that was cut off. But a man that comes up to the collar of the shaft with a 
half a dozen drinks under his belt and gets hy the tlmeki'cper and the fore¬ 
man and the shift boss, and then gws underground Into this superheated 
atmosphere, when it begins to oozi' out of him, la the man who many times 
falls Into a chute, loses his hold upon a lever, or misses a loose plci'e of 
ground that Is over his head. And then, of course, the employer Is the sole 
re.sp.msible party. 

Now, 1 don’t know that there are any other siieclflc mnlters. If there are 
other matters that I haven’t heard of, other matters that you wish to ask me 
abotit, I shall be very glad to answer any iiuestlons within my knowleilge that 
the commission desires to ask. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In regard In the statement that If conditions ex- 
ceedetl a certain point the production of cojiper might be stopped In tbe Butte 
district, or would of necessity be stoppe<l, have you any opinion that any 
Industry has the right to survive unless It can pay a reasonable wage? 

Mr. Kelley. No; nbsidulely not. But where an Industry that la being con- 
ducteil all over the earth, as the coppi’r-itduing Industry Is, la paying In a par¬ 
ticular locality the highest wage that Is paid by that Imiustry In any part of 
the earth, and Is carrying on that Industry under conditions that are better, we 
believe than accompany that Industry In any other part of the earth, I don’t 
think that Industry should be imt out of business In that particular locality 
because of Its Inability to meet the demands of, we will say, a certain number 
of unreasonable men. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. In passing upon the reasonableness or unrea¬ 
sonableness, that, of (xmrse, becomes a question of fact. 

Mr. KEIJ.EY. A question of fact, which la determined by the universal stand¬ 
ard that pertains In any particular line of buslnrsis. 

For Instance, If you say whether this Is a reasonable wage here for this 
business or for that business, how do you determine It? You take the standanl 
wage that is paid by that class of employment wherever it Is conducted. Now, 
if we here have a rate of wages which Is higher than they have In any other 
locality for a similar business. It would Ite fair to assume that we are paying 
a reasonable wage as controlled by the factors that must necessarily enter 
into it. It we are not paying a reasonable wage, then nobody In this line of 
business is paying a reasonable wage. And If the copper business can not be 
conducted here upon the conditions that pertain, it can not he conducted In any^ 
other part of the world because they would be more unreasonable than we. 
Ton see the point? ........ 

Commissioner Gabbetson. If a man predicates an opinion on these matters 
upon a thesis that in Itself is false for a basis, then—I am using false In the 
sense of Incorregt- 
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Mr. Ktxucr. Yes, sir. 

Coitimlssloner G.\erkt8on (continuing). Then naturally the whole theory 
comes Into the same category. 

Mr. Kelley. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Gabketson. Because a structure that maintains—or will not 
rest, can not rest, uikiu a secure foundation. 

Mr. Kelley. No, sir; your premise must be right or your- 

Commissioner Gabretson. There you have it. 

Mr. Keuj:y (continuing). Conclusion will be wrong. 

Commissioner Gakbet.son. Ami If the operative conditions In the trade had 
always controlled questions of this character, there never would have been 
betterment; It Is only when- 

Mr. Kelley. No; I- 

Commissioner Gabretson (continuing). Advance has been attempted Inile- 
pendent of comparison that betterment has ensued. 

Mr. Kelley. I grant you that Is true to a certain extent. Of course, anyone 
who la familiar with economic history knows that every advance that has 
been made by the wage earner has come ns the re.sult of agitation, of demand, 
and of successful attack, you might say. 

Commissioner GARRtrrsoN. More or less successful. 

Mr. Kelley. More or less successful. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I w'ould put It that way. 

Mr. Kelley. I say every advance has bemi the result of that. That spells 
progress. Now, then, you reach a iiolnt—you reach a point at which you can 
no lotiger conduct yotir business prolltahly from one standpoint, and the wage 
earner thinks that It cun no longer bo conducteil hecau.se of Insulllcient remuner¬ 
ation from his stamlimlnt. That means (he cessation of that huslness or the 
intnsluctlon of some other system of working. 

Commissioner Gabretson. From the exiierlence you have had, I would like an 
expression of opinion from you on one subject. You bear in mind this is purely 
ethical. 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. It may become practical. Do you la'lleve (he true— 
.^now, this Is not in your expeiience as an employer at all—hut In your experi¬ 
ence as a cltlxen, Is the truest remedy, In your opinion, for many Industrial evils 
an lncrea.se of wage or a betterment of conditions? 

Mr. Kelley. I would say. In answer to that, it would mean ultimately a bet¬ 
terment of conditions. Now, whether that comes from Increased wage or not 
la another proiM)altlon. Of course, what everybody is striving for, what we are 
all striving tor—I regard myself as an enqiloyee and a wage earner. I am 
striving tor It. 1 have no fault to tind with any man who works for the Ana¬ 
conda Co. who Is striving to better his condition. Now, it does not necessarily 
follow that two bits a day more—or 50 cents a day more—is going to mean 
that betterment In condition. 

Csnnmlssloner Garret.son. If the 50 cents went to every wage earner the con¬ 
dition would have been e(tualiRe<l? 

Mr. Kelley. Absohitely. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Unless his hours of service and conditions under 
which he furnishes his hdior had at the same tinie bwn bettered? 

Mr. KELiJiY. I think that is true, because. It s<'ems to me, we have had a 
peculiar Illustration of the working out of that principle right here In Butte. 
Wages were high here to begin with. They have been maintained at a high 
standard. Ami, incidental to the development of the mining business here, a 
community grew up. And with the upbuilding of that community numerous 
trades and crafts came In here and obtained employment. 

And, starting with a high rate of wages, each craft has endeavored to boost 
a higher rate of wages, until the rate paid some of the trades-unions In this 
city, as compare*! with the scale that maintains generally. Is absolutely out of 
all reason and all pnqiortlon. Now, then, the great bulk of emplovment here 
comes back, one class emplo,vs another. It seems to me. If your butcher Is get¬ 
ting a very high rate of wages, of course. It is added to the price of meat. If 
'Vour plumber Is getting a very high rate of wages. It Is added to the cost of 
putting a bathroom or a sink or a faucet In your house, and so on. Now, then, 
we are all cannibalistic In a way. We live off one another. And It seems to me 
the high rate of wage, the extremely high rate of wages that has prevailed 
among the'tocal crafts In the community downtown here has been one of the 
factors that has made living very high here and has entered Into, very largely. 
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the problem that has faced the big body of workineu—the miner and the 
laborer—in meeting the necessities of life. So that I don’t think that Increased 
wages of Itself is going to do any good unless all the other factors that surround 
these things are going to be bettered and leveled. 

Commissioner Oabbetson. And I assume that you hold the opinion that even 
In the absence of increase of the wage, the shortening of I he time of lalmr, and 
the betterment of the condition under which the man works would proiluce the 
effect that of Itself. 

Mr. Kei-lsy. 1 don't know that I quite get that. 

Commissioner Gabuetson. Would produce the effect and remedy many of the 
things that are complained of. 

Mr. Kei.i,ey. I think so; certainly. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. For Instance, you will take what you cite yourself 
as what may become an imitosslhle condition in your lower levels; that Is, the 
Inability to ventilate? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. Yes, sir. 

Comml.ssioner Gakhei-.son. TI«> only solution that wouhl be left, then. In that 
Impossible condition for a man In which he would recognise the Iinp<«slblllty 
of staying there eight hours would be to reduce Unit jH*rl<Ki, as I Itelleve It was. 
Weren’t there some Nevada mines where men only worketl In a three or four 
hour shift? 

Jlr. Keu-ey, Yes, They have worked ‘2d minutes here. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. On account of the excessive heat. Well, that would 
be Ihe oidy sohilion left. If It was contlnutsl? 

Mr. Kei.i.ey. (.’ertalnly. 

Coimuis.sioner Garketson. And all onerous conditions of service would In the 
long run be met by Ihe contraction of Ihe iicriod of service therein on account 
of the onerovts character? 

Mr. Kelley. Certainly; that would have to follow. 

(tommissioner Gaeretson. Isn’t It the natural result? Now, you state In 
speaking of precautions or the measures taken by your company In regard to 
demonstration anil tiguring as to each air passage and its capacity. Isn't a man 
who Is down there and suffers from the conditions Impervious to the Idea thar 
tho-.e hgures exist ? 

Mr. Kelley. .lust a minute; your question contains an a.ssumptlon that I 
could not concwle tor a moment. Now, then. In the lower levels, before ore can 
be taken out, you understand- 

Commissioner Garkei.son. Yes, sir, 

.Mr. Kelley (continuing). And .vou gel .vour system of ventilation completed— 
for Instance, you sink down and you start off a level, and you have got a dead 
end there that you can only get an artificial means of ventilating from the hose 
pipe that works the machine, or by carrying In a iiifie. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. You can’t kec|i it In the extreme end? 

Mr. Kelijcy. Yes; we do; bul the vimtllallon Is not ns good there ns It Is 
after your connections arc made and your air cmirsi's an* establlsheil. Now, 
I will admit that there arc those necessary places that arc not piyqairly venti¬ 
lated, but that these mines as a whole In their working levels or stopes are 
Improperly ventllatisl, that they are to any considerable extent suffering because 
of Insufficient ventilation, I would absolutely deny. The rL>cords of temper¬ 
atures, the records of oxygen content, of carbon dioxide content contradict this, 
and the records of the men themselves. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. There Is a shade of meaning there, suffering and 
discontent. 

Mr. Kelley. Well, there Is discomfort. 

Commissioner Gaeretson. They may be two things. 

Mr. Kelley. I think that the most comfortable place—I Sfieak from experi¬ 
ence—I have workerl underground. I think the most comfortable place I have 
ever worked was underground, and I don’t think that I drew at all times the 
places that were chnracterlsted by my friend Shannon as “ flne-day-nilner ” 
places. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Would you choose one of your lower levels to 
spend a vacation In? 

Mr. Kelley. No, no. But 1 have never yet been able to secure my occupation 
by selecting a place for a vacation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. You only secure the vacation by that? 

Mr. Keixet. Incidental to the occupation. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. Yes; I have seen men that bad a vacation—very 
long—and it wasn’t Incidental to the occupation. 
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Mr. Kellicy. I haven’t had that good fortune. 

Commissioner Gabkktbon. I haven't had that experience myself; I have been 
in rather continuous service. 

Mr. Kulucy. There was one other matter that was referred to, and that was 
the Investment of the miners’ union funds In Amalgamated stock. My recollec¬ 
tion of that transaction, gentlemen, was about this: At that time I was counsel 
for the company and didn’t have any direct connection with it, but I remember 
talking about It. The miners’ union had some fifty-odd thousand dollars that they 
wished to Invest. Mr. llyan at that time was not connected in any way with 
the Amalgamated Co. or the Anaconda Co.; he was president of a bank and 
doing a banking business. My recollection Is that the miners’ union treastirer 
came and talked to him. The Amalgamated Co. was paying 6 or 8 per cent, 
and he recommended an Investment In the stock provided they could be guar¬ 
anteed against loss. The mutter was taken up with the then managing director, 
I think Mr. Scallon, and It was arranged If this ^.W.OOO was Investetl In stock It 
could he sold at any time after a t)erio<l of a year and Irrespective of the market 
price of stock, the price that they paid would be guaranteed to them. 

Commissioner ()’Connei.i« Have you any idea that the sale of this 500 shares 
had any effect on the fluctuation of the stock? 

Mr. Kelley. I have had too much experience In buying and selling Amalga- 
matetl stock myself to believe that. 

Commissioner Garketson. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not It 
was heralded as an advertising feature? 

Mr. Keliey. I never knew It was heralded or spoken of really In any way 
except that It was a safe Investment for the Butte Miners Union, far safer than 
some Olliers they have maile, and that It would be a good Idea. Perhaps the 
thing that Induced the management to guarantee it was that any community of 
Interest between employer and employee Is a good thing to establish. 

Commissioner Garketson. As a business man. Sir. Kelley, wouldn't you hold 
that In a region where there was no means of Investigating, that no better 
demonstration or Illustration could be furnished to prospective purchasers of 
stock than to represent to them that the men who dug it out of the mine took It 
ns an investment? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gmiuetson. It Is good business? 

Mr. Kei.ley. You bet It Is. 

Commissioner Garketson. Pine advertising material? 

Mr. Kelley. That Is good business all around. 

Commissioner Garketson. That Is what It is. 

Mr. Kelley. And there would he no better business than to have every miner 
In Bidte a .shareholder In Anaconda stock. 

Commissioner Garketson. I hold it is good business and showing Its value 
to the prospective purchaser as a convincing argument that the men who knew 
were buying It. 

Mr. Kei.ley. Yes, sir; It is possibly gootl business. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Have you any other statement? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; tliere was a matter that was referretl to by, I think, 
Mr, Sullivan or one of the other gentlemen who referred to the fact that during 
the Socialist, so-called, administration of the Butte Miners’ Union they at- 
tempteii to get legislative action on the subject of ventilation, and that a com¬ 
mittee from the union went to Helena. It Is true they did go. A committee 
came to Butte and made an Investigation into the ventilation of the mine and 
Into the sanitation of the mine. I have a copy of the testimony and a copy 
of the report of that committee, and I would like very much to furnish a copy 
to the commission. This Is the only one I have, and I would like to make a 
copy and have It amplified, or I would be glad for your owm stenographers to 
take It and have It copied and send It back to us. Can you do that? 

(See Kelley Exhibits Nos. 11 and 12.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; there are some other things we asked 
which you will submit also. Any other witnesses that desire to submit any 
statement or affidavit can do so. 

The commission will now' stand adjourned. 

Mr. McCubkee. I have here the affidavits and papers that were called for In 
Mr. Maury’s testimony. 

(See Maury Exhibit No. 1.) 

(WhereutHm, at 1.46 o’clock p. m., of this Saturday, August 8, 1914, an ad¬ 
journment was taken until Monday, August 10, 1914, at the city of Seattle, 
■Wash., at 10 o’clock a. m.) 



EXHIBITS, 


SEIIET EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Comparative utaiemmt of as/teHHfnrni, f9f2 and I91S, 


ANACONl'A COPPER MINTNO CO. 

SUv«r How (’oimty: 

MinhiK claims, real estate, maohlnerv, buildltiKs, ami all other properly. 

Hardware (t*i»drtment . 

Purchasing dopartment. 

Total.. 

Doer Lodge Conntv: 

Reduction works, including refinery. 

Foundry department. . 

Ilrick department. . 

Hotel department. .... 

Supply oepartment. . ... 

Street railway department. 

Waterworks department. . . 

Eloctric-light deportment. . . . 

Town-site doparlment. 

Lend department. . 

Stock-form department. 

All*-n flume department... . . . 

Sonlneru Cross mine-s department. . 


ToLil.. 


Madison County, lauds. 

Jefferson Comity, lands 


Rowell County, mining cloints. 

Deaverhead County, mining chums. 

Cascade County, coal mines licit. 

Cascade County, mercantile department.. 
Ravalli County, lands. 

Total. 

Silver Bow County. 

Deer Lodge County. 

All other counti^. 


Total.. 
Decrease.... 


OUOINAL MINES HEPARTMENT. 

Silver Bow County; 

Mining claims, real estate, reduction works, machinery, etc.. 
Decrease.... 


WASMOB DEPARTMENT. 

Silver Bow County: 

Mining claims, real estate, improvements, and all other property. 
Sampling r--*"- 

Reales 


X woris.. 

Testate occupied by the Uenueesy Co.. 


Total- 


Deer Lodge County; 

Smelting plant, including flumee, pumping atatlcm, machinery, and other 

personal property. 

Lands and improveuMSts. 

Real estate occupied by the Copper City Commercial Co. 


Total. 


m2 

1013 

HHS, 470 
40,020 
147,050 

$703,565 

39,066 

167.080 

835,540 

909,070 

108,700 
81.905 
32,77.5 
70,050 
75,500 
73,745 
99,200 
3:1,525 
6.5,6fiO 
80,800 
7,008 
1,500 
10,820 

108,500 
83,965 
33.616 
70,050 
76,450 
T.1,748 
99,200 
3.3,600 
44,210 
98,16k 
7,884 
1,500 
18,085 

755,298 

748,562 

470 

800 

135 

600 

122,075 

31,426 

464,047 

470 

600 

135 

600 

115,977 

28,700 

352,010 

019,662 

498,092 

835,540 

76.5,298 

619,552 

909,670 

748,502 

«)8,092 

2,210,390 

2,156,914 


5.3,406 


217,666 

199,065 


17,700 


62,010 

37,600 

374,055 

64,140 
37,600 
374,065 

473,665 

465,695 

3,277,965 

48,757 

79,300 

3,272,696 

49,253 

77,200 

3,406,943 

3,390,148 
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Mr. Kellicy. I haven’t had that good fortune. 

Commissioner Gabkktbon. I haven't had that experience myself; I have been 
in rather continuous service. 

Mr. Kulucy. There was one other matter that was referred to, and that was 
the Investment of the miners’ union funds In Amalgamated stock. My recollec¬ 
tion of that transaction, gentlemen, was about this: At that time I was counsel 
for the company and didn’t have any direct connection with it, but I remember 
talking about It. The miners’ union had some fifty-odd thousand dollars that they 
wished to Invest. Mr. llyan at that time was not connected in any way with 
the Amalgamated Co. or the Anaconda Co.; he was president of a bank and 
doing a banking business. My recollection Is that the miners’ union treastirer 
came and talked to him. The Amalgamated Co. was paying 6 or 8 per cent, 
and he recommended an Investment In the stock provided they could be guar¬ 
anteed against loss. The mutter was taken up with the then managing director, 
I think Mr. Scallon, and It was arranged If this ^.W.OOO was Investetl In stock It 
could he sold at any time after a t)erio<l of a year and Irrespective of the market 
price of stock, the price that they paid would be guaranteed to them. 

Commissioner ()’Connei.i« Have you any idea that the sale of this 500 shares 
had any effect on the fluctuation of the stock? 

Mr. Kelley. I have had too much experience In buying and selling Amalga- 
matetl stock myself to believe that. 

Commissioner Garketson. Have you any knowledge as to whether or not It 
was heralded as an advertising feature? 

Mr. Keliey. I never knew It was heralded or spoken of really In any way 
except that It was a safe Investment for the Butte Miners Union, far safer than 
some Olliers they have maile, and that It would be a good Idea. Perhaps the 
thing that Induced the management to guarantee it was that any community of 
Interest between employer and employee Is a good thing to establish. 

Commissioner Garketson. As a business man. Sir. Kelley, wouldn't you hold 
that In a region where there was no means of Investigating, that no better 
demonstration or Illustration could be furnished to prospective purchasers of 
stock than to represent to them that the men who dug it out of the mine took It 
ns an investment? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gmiuetson. It Is good business? 

Mr. Kei.ley. You bet It Is. 

Commissioner Garketson. Pine advertising material? 

Mr. Kelley. That Is good business all around. 

Commissioner Garketson. That Is what It is. 

Mr. Kelley. And there would he no better business than to have every miner 
In Bidte a .shareholder In Anaconda stock. 

Commissioner Garketson. I hold it is good business and showing Its value 
to the prospective purchaser as a convincing argument that the men who knew 
were buying It. 

Mr. Kei.ley. Yes, sir; It is possibly gootl business. 

Acting Clmlrman Commons. Have you any other statement? 

Mr. Kelley. Yes, sir; tliere was a matter that was referretl to by, I think, 
Mr, Sullivan or one of the other gentlemen who referred to the fact that during 
the Socialist, so-called, administration of the Butte Miners’ Union they at- 
tempteii to get legislative action on the subject of ventilation, and that a com¬ 
mittee from the union went to Helena. It Is true they did go. A committee 
came to Butte and made an Investigation into the ventilation of the mine and 
Into the sanitation of the mine. I have a copy of the testimony and a copy 
of the report of that committee, and I would like very much to furnish a copy 
to the commission. This Is the only one I have, and I would like to make a 
copy and have It amplified, or I would be glad for your owm stenographers to 
take It and have It copied and send It back to us. Can you do that? 

(See Kelley Exhibits Nos. 11 and 12.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes; there are some other things we asked 
which you will submit also. Any other witnesses that desire to submit any 
statement or affidavit can do so. 

The commission will now' stand adjourned. 

Mr. McCubkee. I have here the affidavits and papers that were called for In 
Mr. Maury’s testimony. 

(See Maury Exhibit No. 1.) 

(WhereutHm, at 1.46 o’clock p. m., of this Saturday, August 8, 1914, an ad¬ 
journment was taken until Monday, August 10, 1914, at the city of Seattle, 
■Wash., at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Comparative HtatemaU of ajtnessmcntt 19t2 atut t9lS —Oouttnuwl. 


BUTTS, AKACONt>A A TAaSIC EAILWaT CO. 

silver Bow Coimty: 

RlKht ol way and rolling Rtodc on main line, spitrs, and sidetracks, decMMs, 

imnrovementa, real estate, and other property.. 

Deer Loilge County: 

Right of way and rolling stock <m main line, spurs, and sidetracks, depots, 
iiuprovements, real estate, and other property. 

Total. 

Increase. 


MONTANA WATER, ELECTRIC POWER, AND MININQ DEPARTMENT. 

Deer I.»odg6 County: 

Dam, real estate, etc.. 

Granite County: 

Power bouse, tnacliinery.etc. 


Increase. 

Assessment: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Washoe department.. . 

Lunii>er department, Bonner. 

Boston <t Montana dft|Mirtment ... 

Butte A Boston department ... 

Trenton nunes department.. . . . 

Parrot mines department. ... . 

Alice minas department. .. . 

Re<l Metal mines dopaitment. 

Original mines department. 

Butte, Anaconda A l^aclllc Ily.. 

Montana water, oicctric power, and mining department 


1531,455 

461,107 


35,060 
55,536 


90,585 


" o'ai 


2,210,390 
3.977,043 
4,7.W,39.5 
2 , 20,997 

84,^3 

34,155 

46,300 

13,830 

61,660 

217,666 

992,632 

90,585 


14,7(i«,626 


1553,051 

519,427 


35,585 

55,525 


2,156,934 
3,908,783 
6,047,723 
2,303,018 
96.726 
33,645 
45,500 
13,830 
03,525 
196,965 
1,073,078 
91,110 


Increases for 1613: 

Liimlier department, Bonner. 1264,328 

Boston A Montana department. . . 19,621 

Butte A Boston department. . 11,830 

Red Metal mines deportment. 1,875 

Butte, Anaconda A I’aclBc By ('o . . . .... . 80,456 

Montana water, electric power, and mining department . 525 

-5408,635 

Decrewes for 1613; 

Anaconda C’opper Mining Co. . 53,406 

Original mines department. 17,700 

Washoe mines department. 8,259 

Trenton mines department. 510 

Parrot mines department. 800 

- 80,r36 


Net increase, 1913. . :}27,900 


ASSESSMENT. BY COUNTIES. 

Silver Bow County : 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co_ 

Washoe department_____ 

LuDil>er dc^irtment, Bonner___ 

Boston & Montana mines department__ 

Butte A Boston minoa department_ 

Trenton mines department_ 

Parrot mines department._ 

Alice mines department_ _ 

Red Metal mines department_ 

OiigiQftl mines department_ 

Butte. Anaconda A Pacific Railway Co- 

Net proceeds of mines_ 


$909. 070 
465. 695 
18. 615 
502. 260 
96, 725 
38, 645 
45, 500 
13, 880 
08. 525 
199.965 
558, 651 
11,446, 902 


Deer T.«odge County : 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co- 748, 562 

Washoe department- 3, 399,148 

Butte, Anaconda A Pacific Railway Co_ 519,427 

Montana water, electric power, and mining department— 85. 585 


$14. 840,983 


4r702, 722 
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Cascade County: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (coal department)___—__ $116,077 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (mercaulUe department)_ 2}^, 700 

Lumber department, Bonner_ 800 

Boston & Montana reduction department_ 1 , 800, 161 


Madison County : 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co_ 470 

Washoe department_ 385 


Jefferson County: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co_ 800 

Boston & Montana reduction deportment_ 1, 207 

Lewis and Clurk (’ounty : 

Lumber department, Bonner_ CO, 305 

t'lipllnl lumber department__ 3, 570 


Carbon County: 

WrtHhoe department, lands_ 90, .300 

Net proee<*dB of mines_ 8, 738 


Beaverhead ('ounty : 

Anaconda ('opper Mining Co_ COO 

Washoe department_ 206 


Gallatin County: 

Washoe department_ 

Ilavalll County: 

Lumlier department, Hamilton_ .3.52, 010 

Lumber department, Bonner__ 141,185 


Granite County : 

LumlM'r department. Bond<*r_ - -- 53. C2S 

Montana water, electric power, and mining department- 55, 525 


Powell County : 

Lumlier department, Bonnor.- 
Anneunda Copper Mining Co-- 

Mlssoula County : 

liUmber department, Bonner__ 
Flathead County: 

Luralx'r department, Bonner-- 
I'lirehaso from .1. Noll- 


485, 982 
i:i5 


83C, C90 
21. 885 


Lincoln County: 

Lumber department, Bonner. 
Handers ('ounty: 

I.uniber department, Bojnier. 
Park County 

Washoe department_ 


$1. 045,628 

866 

2,007 

03, 935 

99. 098 

805 
6. 980 

493.196 

100,153 

486.117 
1, 931,711 


858, 576 
808. 885 
084, 407 
6,010 


Total assessment 


26, 560, 066 


SITMMAUY OK ASSKSSMHNT, BY COCNTIKS. 1013. 


Silver Bow County- 

Leer liodge County_ 

Cascade County_ 

Missoula County.._ 

Klathead County_ 

Lincoln County_— 

Handers County_ 

Uovalll County- 

Powell County- 

Granite County_ 

Carbou County- 

Lewis and Clark County 

tiallattn County_ 

I*ark Cotinty_ 

Jefferson County_ 

Madison County_ 

Beaverhead County_ 


$14, 349, 083 
4. 702, 722 
1. 945. 628 
1, 031, 711 
868. 676 
808, 885 
084, 407 
493, 195 
486, IIT 
109,158 
99, 098 
63. 935 
6, 980 
6, 010 
2, 007 
860 
806 


Total assessment Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in State of Montana 

for 1913__-... 

Increase for 1913- 


26, 650, 066 
1, 249, 888 


NET PROCEEDS OF MINES, 1912 AND 1013. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Coal department, Washoe- 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Coal department, Washoe- 


$10, 626, 730 
7. 922 


11, 446, 902 
8,738 


10, 633, 662 
11,466, 640 


Increase 1913 


921,988 
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In explanation of the various Increases amt decreases of the foregoing state¬ 
ment I beg leave to submit the following: 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co .—Ilecrease In assessment caused principally by 
the reduction In the stocks of lumber, logs, etc., at the company’s plant In Ham¬ 
ilton; also coal department, assessment at Belt, and account of sale of town 
lots at Anaconda. Wherever Increases are shown In the department, they are 
caused by the addition of new machinery and stock on hand. 

Original minee departtnenl.—Veermtie In this department caused by a reiluc- 
tlon of $10,000 obtained on the assessment of buildings at the Butte Betluctlou 
Works and sales of lots and Improvements thereon during the past year. 

Washoe mines department .—Decreases In the assessment caused by sale of lots 
and Improvements thereon. 

Lumber department, Jionner .—Increase over 1012, $294.3‘28. In the counties 
of Flathead and I.lmtoln the Increases were on acciaint of the assessment on other 
property In both counties being raised from 8 to 10 ts‘r cent, and some of our 
tlmberhinds were Increased In that proisirtlon. In .Mls.soula County the assessor 
Increased our return by $1.51.327. \Ve ai>|H‘nrt'd before the hoard of equalisation 
of that county, and after thris' days’ work suisHshsl in having the assessor’s In¬ 
crease of $4.')1,000 reduced to .$87,000. In Powell County the assessor Increased 
our return .$79,000. The hoard of (spiallzathai of that county iiromised to cut 
this down to $31,000. I protested against the Increase and filed my protest with 
the board. 

The Increases In the following departments, viz., Boston & Montana anti Butte 
ft Boston mines departments went caused by the addition of new machinery 
anil Improvements during the year. 

fiutic, .‘inaeonda it- Ibieifie Itailieay Vo .—Increase In the assessment of this 
company caused by two reasons, viz., the state hoard of is|naliziitlon Increased 
the assessment of all inniti lines in the Slate from $19,92.5 to $21,000 per mile. 
The (Jeorgetown extension of 16.2 tniles came up for assi'ssincnt before the State 
Itoard for the first time and 1 managed to have the same assessed for the year 
at the rate of $3,000 per mile. 

I wish to call your attention to the decision of the attorney general of this 
State, who inslructeil the a.ssessors of this Stale to assess the mineral reserveil 
by anj of the companies selling latids and making such reservations in their 
deeils. I'nder tln^se instructions llie as.scssors of Carbon and Itavalli Counties 
have assessetl the Anaconda Copis>r Mining Co, for the reservations tnade on 
lands sold In these counties. Protests weri' prepared by our legal department 
and filed with the boards of iHiuallzatlon of these counties, who declined to take 
any action at this time. 

•rhe entire Increase In the State of Montana for the year 1913 was $1,249,888, 
of which amount the net proceeils of ndnes’ Increase over 1912 ainounteil to 
$921,988, leaving a total Increase In all other proixTty of the company of 
$327,900, being an lncrea.se of 2J per cent almost entirely on the tlmbcrlnnds 
owned by the company and the assessment of the fleorgetown extension of the 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Kailway Co. 

Resitectfully submitted. 

Char. Sohwabtz, 
ficneral Land and Tax Agent. 


KEIhEY EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

fSfofemcnf showing amount of money itaid for wages and salaries, years 19fZ 
and 1913, Anacomla Copper Mining Co. 



1912 

1613 


99,3111. lA 
1S2,379.68 
123,496.45 
20,076.01 
2,756,712.15 
6,035.71 
11,415,010.36 
42,350.90 
31,37a 95 

$12,087.61 
182,646.36 
161,714.96 



Soothe Cross.r. 

149,826.00 
3,183,818.85 

Flint Cre^. 

Botta mines. 

5,287.36 

12,306,703.17 

42,120.2$ 


42,381.00 


4,662.25 

4,615.75 


32,035.94 

8.600.00 


2,250.00 


4,188.97 

Bkekfoot tands Devslopmsnt Co.. 

. 

1,049.43 
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Statement showing amount of money paid for wages and safaries,^ years J0i2 
and J913, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. —Coutlnueil. 


Atlantic Mines Co. 

Helena legal offlce. 

Foundry department, Anaconda. 

Brick deparlmont, A t^onda.... 
Electrto Ught and railway deimrtments, 
Waterworks department, Anaconda... 

Hotel department, Anaconda. 

Purchasing depurtmont. 

Hardware department. 

Luml>er department: 

Bonner. 

Bt.R^lS. 

Hamilton. 

Coal department. Belt. 

Mercantile department, Belt. 

Cool department, Washoe. 

Oreat Falls reduction works. 

Brick department, Great Falls. 

Hope Lumber Manufacturing ('o. 

Diamond Coal & Coke Co. 

Mountain Trading Co. 

Interstate Lumber Co... 

Mill Creek Timber Co. 

Mln« Timber Co. 

Total. 


1912 


1913 


Anaconda 


$1,500.00 
229,008.65 
36,033. 47 
56,772.65 
7,221.90 
30.107.17 
117,260.08 
28,442.06 


$3,101.75 

1,500.00 

279,279.70 

38,889.09 

5.5,345.50 

10,062.65 

30,797.23 

130,596.14 

29,964.28 


423,890.33 
151,267.67 
.54,272. .54 

128,205.09 
11,725.31 
18,5,714.83 
1,365,909.64 
20, (KM. 65 
84,012.61 
6.31,716.8.5 
21,002.28 
67,067.28 
1,882.0.5 
116,234.14 


426,629.77 
126,386.80 
74,947.50 
48,192.74 
12,815.57 
221,832.08 
1,000,015.40 
44,90027 
80,645.23 
612,350.75 
25,289.01' 
69,613.16 
85,491.95 
107,14.3.49 


18,300,209.47 


20,215,039.05 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

Employees, by occupationSf July i, 191/f. 


ABsayers__ 

BlackBoiitbs__ 

Blackamitlis* helpers --- 

Boiler makers_ _ 

Boiler-makers’ helpers___ 

Boiler cleaners_ __ 

Boiler-cleaners’ helpers_ 

Cable repairers_ _ ,. _ 

Carpenters_ __ 

Cart>enters’ helpers_ 

Compressiir men___. .. 

Klectrlcinns_ 

Klectrlolans’ heU>era_ 

EtiKlneors___ 

Firemen _ __ 

Coal passers and ash men.-- 

Foremen____ 

B'cremen, assistant_ 

Foremen, surface_ 

Laborers _ 

Masons_ 

Masons’ helpers_ 

Machinists_ 

Machinists’ helpers_ 

Machinists* apprentice__ 

Miners and other underground employees 

Oilers and wliiers __ 

Painters_ 

Plfienien___ 

Pump men___ 

Samplers _ 

Shift bosses___ 

Station tenders_ 

Stablemen _ 

TeamBter8_r_»_ 


17 

61 

00 

26 

24 
10 

4 

70 

130 

64 

28 

52 

13 

163 

67 

12 

23 

32 

7 

835 

7 

25 
132 

94 
10 
6, 785 
90 
16 
62 
110 
21 
170 
178 

8 
28 
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Timekeepers- 73 

Tool sharpeners_ 20 

Tool-sharpeners’ heli>ers- 20 

Watchmen - 13.H 


Total- - -__0, IHT 


XEUEY EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Employees of Anaconita Copper Mining Co., nl itn minrn at Butte, Unut., July 
1, 19li, shotving wage rate, which i» based on the monthly price of etceiro- 
lytic copper. 


OccupalloD. 


A slayers. 

niaoKsmith. 1)089.*. 

Blacksmiths. 

Blacksmiths' helpers.•. 

Bolltf makers. 

Boiler-makers’helpers. . 

Boiler cleaners. 

Boiler-cleaners’ helpers. 

Cable repair bosses. 

Cable repairers. 

Carpenter’s boss. 

Carpenters. 

Sawyers. 

Sawyer’s helpers. 

Compreh-H-f men. 

Diainontl urP! nmners. 

diamond dr'il helpers. 

l^ngineers, first motion. 

Kn^ineers, geared. 

Klectrlclans. 

I’lectrioUin’s helpers. 

Firemen. 

('oftl passers and ash men. .. .. 

Laborers. 

Change-house men. 

Machinists. 

Machinists' helpers. 

Miners (all unaergronnd men engagetl In mining)... 
Miners (in shafts, station cutting, and winzes) .... 

Locomotive drivers, surface. 

OUers. 

Oilers (second-class license). 

Pump men. 

Plpem<m (general).:. 

Pipemen. 

Painters. 

Shift bosses. 

Station tenders. 

Teamsters and stablemen. 

Teamsters and stablemen helpers. 

Timekeepers. 

Toolmen... 

Tool sharpeners. 

Tool sharpeners’ helpers. 

Watchmen. 

Assistant foremen. 


{ 




When 
price of 
copper Ls 
under 

15 cents. 

When 
price of 
oofiper ia 
15 cents 
and under 
17 cents. 

When 1 
price of 
copper is 1 
17 cenia 1 
and under 
IH cents. 

When 
price of 
oop])er is 

16 cents 
and over. 

15.00 



(') 

15.25 

4.50 

4.75 

4.76 

4. 75 

3 50 

3.75 

8.75 

3. 75 

4 50 

4.7.5 

4.75 

4.75 

3.50 

3 75 

3.75 

3. 76 

3 75 

1 4.00 

4.00 

4.'25 

3 00 

3.25 

3.25 

3 50 

4 00 

4.26 

4.25 

4.25 

3 ro 

3.76 

3.75 

3 75 

5 t»0 

5 25 

6.25 

5.25 

4 .''>0 

4 76: 

4.75 

4.75 

4.(¥» 

4.Z5 

4.25 

4.25 

3 7.5 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3. 50 

3 75 

3.76 

4.00 

4 

4.25 

4.50 

4.50 

4 

4 25 

4.50 

4. .50 

3 .5<1 

3. 7.5 

4.00 

4.00 

4. U) 

4 75 

5.00 

.5.00 

4 00 

4 25 

4.60 

4.50 

4 frf) 

4 75 

4.76 

4.76 

3 .50 

3.75: 

8.75 

4 00 

3. r.0 

3. 75 : 

4.00 1 

4.00 

3 00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

3 00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

3 no 

3 25 

3.25 

3.25 

3 .'•() 

3 .'■4) 

3.50 

s.rg) 

4 ») 

4 75 

4. 76 

4.75 

(*) 

(») 

(»> 

(*) 

3 .50 

3 75 

4 on 

4 00 

4.00 

4 25 

4. .50 

4.50 

3 .50 

1 3 7.5 

1 3.75 

4.00 

3 00 

3 2.5 

3 25 

3.50 

3 r.0 

i 3 7.5 

3. 76 

1 4.00 

4 00 

1 4.2.5 

4.50 

4. .50 

4.00 

1 4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3. .50 

3. 75 

4.00 

4.00 

4.75 

4 75 

4. 75 

4. 75 

5 00 

5 ’25 

5 60 

5.50 

4 00 

4.25 

4.50 

4.50 

3.25 

3.50 

3.50 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

3.Z5 

3.25 

*135.00 

*125 no 

*125.00 

*125.00 

3.50 

3. 75 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

3.50 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.60 

3.50 

S.frf) 

8.60 

6.00 

*200.00 

• 200.00 

*200.00 


’ $150 to $175 per month. * According to class, 35^it raise. * Per month. 


Eight hoars is the dav’s work for all occtipations. 

W here 3 consecutive shifts are employed, one-half hour in each S hours Is given for lunch. 
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KEI.XET EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

Number of eatct of pertoniil injuries. Anaconda Copper mining Co., copper 
mines, Butte, Mont., years 1910-1913. 


Killed: 

Fall of ground- 56 

Falling drill_ 1 

Falling_ 34 

Blast_ 22 

Oauglit by machinery- 5 

Caught hy car_ 6 

Caught by cage- 9 

Electrocuted_ 7 

Falling rock- 6 

Overwinding_ 1 

Oas_ 4 

Uunaway engine- 5 

Falling timber- 4 

Silver from guide_ 1 

Sealdetl by steam_ 1 


Paralysis: Fall of ground- 

liosa of 2 eyes: Bla.sted- 

Loss of I eye: 

Fall of ground- 2 

Blasted_ 5 

Copper water_ 1 

Handling tools-- 6 

Handling material- 1 


Loss of 1 finger or thumb: 

Handling material_ 1 

Caught by car_ 6 

Fall of ground_ 6 

Handling tools_ 2 

Falling rock_ 1 

Falling timber_ 1 

Caught by machinery_ 1 


Loss of 2 fingers: 

Caught hy machinery- 1 

Falling rock_ 1 

Caught by car_ 1 

Handling tools_ 1 


Loss of I arm: 

Caught by machinery_ 2 

Falling rock_ 1 


Loss of 2 toes: 

Caught by machinery- 1 

Fall of ground_ 1 


162 

2 

5 


15 


18 


4 

3 


Ig)sa of 1 foot: Fall of ground_ 

Loss of 1 leg: 

Caught by car_ 1 

Fall of ground_ 3 

Runaway engine_ 1 

- 5 

IXNSS of thumb and 2 fingers: Caught by machinery_ 1 

Ix)S8 of 8 fingers: Fall of ground_ 1 

IjOSs of 3 toes: Pall of ground_ 1 

IjOss of 4 fingers: Caught by machinery_ 1 

liOSS of 1 arm and I eye: Blast_ 1 

1.1088 of 2 eggs and 1 arm: Blast_ 1 

Loss of thumb and 3 fingers: Handling tools_ 1 


ibdt>d 
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Loss of 1 toe: Handling tools___ _ 2 

Fracture of arm and 2 ribs: Falling rook_ 1 

Fracture of 2 feet: Palling_ 1 

Fracture of 2 toes: Pall of ground_ I 

Fracture of ankle: 

Pull of ground____ 2 

Falling timber______I 

-- :: 

Fracture of blp; Falling_ 1 

Fracture of collar bone: Caught by car_ _ _ .. 1 

Fracture of back: Pall of ground_ _ 1 

Fracture of 1 linger or thumb: 

Caught by car___ _.. 11 

Handling tools_____ __ 7 

Fall of ground_ .. ... ..._ _ n> 

Handling niaterliil _ _ _ __ _ :i 

Falling rock_ _ . .. _ ____ 0 

Falling__- .. . . 2 

Caught hy machinery___ __ . . .. . . 1 

Failing timber__ . __ 1 

- 41 

Fracture of 2 fingers: 

Fall of ground-..--- - :i 

Handling malerial. - - 1 

-4 

Fracture of 1 hand: 

Pall of ground- - .3 

Handling tools- -- - . -- 3 

Falling_ _ _ __ __ 1 

Caught by cage.- . .. --- 1 

Caught by car--- 2 

Handling raateriai- - 1 

-n 

Fracture of I arm: 

Falling_ 7 

Cangiit by oar----- -- - 1) 

Caught by cage----- 2 

Falling timber- - --- -- 3 

Handling materitil- - — 1 

Fall of ground-- - 4 

Caught by machinery--- ---- 2 

Falling rock--- - -- 3 

Handling tools-- -- 3 

- 31 

Fracture of shoulder: 

Falling rock- - - 1 

Fall of ground--- 1 

Falling- 1 


Fracture of clavicle: 

Falling_ 1 

Fall of ground- 8 

Caught by car_ - - 1 

Handling tools- 1 

Falling timber_ 1 

- 7 

Fracture of clavicle and one rib: Fall of ground- 1 

Fracture of breast bone: Caught by machinery- 1 

Fracture of 1 rib and 1 finger: Klckeii by horse- I 

Fracture of 1 rib: 

Fall of ground- 4 

Caught by ear- 2 

Falling- 8 

Falling timber- 1 


38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 4-54 
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Fracture of 2 ribs: 

Fall of ground___ __ 4 

Falling timber_ 1 

Falling_ . _ _ _ .. . „ .. _ __ 1 

Falling rock_ 1 

Caught by car_ 1 

Handling material__ __ ... 1 

- 9 

Fracture of 6 rllw: Fall of ground--._____l 

Fracture of nose: 

Fall of ground_ 2 

Caught by car__ _ .. 2 

Falling_ . . 2 

Handling material_ 1 

Falling timber_ _ . 1 

Falling rock_ 1 


Fracture of skull: 

Caught by cage_ 1 

Falling_ 1 

Handling material_ _... 1 

Fall of ground___ _ 5 

Falling rock_ . _ 4 

Fracture of skull and Injury to eye and ear: Falling_ 

Fracture of la-lvls—Uupture of urethra and hernia: Fall of grounil_ 

Fracture of 1 toe: 

Fall of ground_ . _ 7 

Caught by cage- 1 

Caught by machinery_ 1 

Falling rock___ . _ 1 

Handling material___ - _ 3 

Handling tools__ . - 1 


Fracture of 1 foot: 

Fall of ground_ 

Handling tools_ 

Handling tlml>er_ 

Handling material 

Caught by car_ 

Falling_ 

Falling rock_ 


Fracture of 1 leg: 

Falling- 1C 

Fall of ground_ 67 

Caught by car_ 20 

Caught by cage- 3 

Falling timber_ 0 

Handling tools- 4 

Falling rook_ 0 

Handling material_ 3 

Runaway engine_ 4 


Fracture of both arms: Falling_ 

Fracture of Jaw: 

Fall of ground_ 1 

Handling material_ 1 

Handling tools- 1 


Fracture of jaw and 2 riba: Caught by cage- 

Fracture of 1 leg and shoulder: Pall of ground- 

Fracture of leg and 8 ribs: 

Caught by cage_ i 

Fall ^ gnmnd--- 1 


Fracture of leg and jaw: Fall of ground. 


11 

4 

5 
1 
3 
1 
2 


12 

1 

1 


14 


27 


129 

1 


3 

1 

1 


2 

1 
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Fracture of 3 ribs: 

Falling_ 

Fall of ground_ 

Caught by car_ 

Fracture of 2 legs: 

Caught by cage_ 

Fall of ground_ 

Falling_ 

Runaway engine_ 

Fracture of 1 leg and 1 arm: 

Falling_ 

Caught by cage_ 

Fall of ground_ 

Uisloeated shoulder: 

Caught hy car_ 

Falling_ 

Falling rock_ 

PIsIocated ankle; Falling_ 

nislocatetl hip: 

Caught hy ear_ 

Falling_ 

Fall of ground_ 

Falling timber_ 

Falling rock_ 

Injury to groin; 

Pall of ground_ 

Caught hy car_ 

Falling rock_ 

Handling tools_ 

Handling material_ 

Falling_ 

Rupture*!: 

Handling material_ 

Falling_ 

Fall of ground_ 

Handling tools_ 

Caught by car_ 

Rnpture<l urethra: 

Palling_ 

Falling rock_ 

Injury to eyes (not severe): 

Handling tools_ 

Handling material_ 

Bursting pipe_ 

Falling rock_ 

Pall of ground_ 

Falling_ 

Electricity_ 


Injury to eyes (severe): 

Handling tools_ 

Falling rock_ 

Burned (not severe): 

Steam_ 

Electricity_ 



5 
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Burned (severe); 

Steam_ 

Hot water-- 

Boiler Are box-- 

Fire_ 

Electricity_ 

Handling material--.- 

Injury to head or face (not severe) : 

Handling tools- - 

B'alllng_ 

Handling material-- - 

Cauglit by car_ 

Fall of ground-- 

Falling rock_ 

Falling timber_ 

Injury to head or face (severe) : 

Fall of ground_ 

Handling tools- 

Falling timber_ 

Falling rock_ 

B’alllng- 

Injury to head or face (not fractured) : 

Blast_ 

Fall of ground- 

Handling material_ 

Handling tools_ 

B'alllng - - 

Caught by car- 

I’nlllng timber_ 

Falling rock- 

Caught by machinery- -- - 

Caught by cage- 

Injury to arms, hands, or fingers (not fractured) : 

Caught by car- 

I'all of ground_ 

Falling- 

Caught by cage- 

B’alling timber- 

Caught by machinery- 

Handling tools-- 

Handling material- 

Falling rock- 

Blast_ 

Runaway engine- 

Injury to hack or shoulders (not fractured) : 

I’all of ground- 

Caught by car_ 

Falling___ 

Caught by cage_ 

Handling material- 

Handling tools- 

Falling timber- 

Blast- 

Falling rock- 

Caught by machinery- 

Runaway engine- 

Injury to legs, feet, or toes (not fractured) : 

Handling material- 

Fall of* ground- 

Caught by car- 

Falling_ 


6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


13 


44 

16 

9 

14 

161 

84 

9 


3 

4 
1 
3 
1 


12 


208 

.38 

96 

41 

ir> 

27 

159 

1 

1 


683 


312 

379 

85 

6 

26 

31 

297 

272 

180 

6 

1 

- 1.695 


344 

90 

200 

7 

58 

44 

44 

2 

62 

3 

1 


865 


233 

427 

272 

122 
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Injury to legs, feet, or toes (not fracturetl)—Continued. 

Handling tools_ 

Caught by cage_ 

Caught by machinery_ 

Palling tln)ber_ 

Falling rock_ 

Blast_ 

Runaway engine_ 

General cuts and bruises; 

Cangbt by oar_ 

Fall of ground_ 

Falling__ 

Caught by cage- .. _ 

Blast_ __ 

Falling timber_ _ 

Handling material_ 

Falling rock____ 

Cangbt by machinery_ __ 

Electricity __ _ _ 

Overwinding _____ 

Total_ 


ITS 

18 

3 

06 

1.T2 

2 

5 

- 1, BOS 


22 

102 

TO 

3 

10 

5 
13 

6 
1 
1 
1 


243 
5, nr.T 


Total killed_ 102 

Total injured_ _ _5, T95 


Grand total 


B, 05T 


Total number of shifts worked. lO.OSl.O.BT. 

For each 6T,.B00 shifts worked, 1 man was killed. 

For each 1,1^8 shifts worked, 1 man was injur<sl. 

In 1010 ]>er 1,000 m<>n employed, 4.91 were kille<l. 

In 1911 Iter 1,000 men employed, .3.1)8 were kllhsl. 

In 1912 Iter 1,000 men employwl, 4.47 were kllletl. 

In 1913 per 1,000 men eraployerl, .'i.29 were killed. 

For the four years, the average was, per 1,000 men employed, 4.68 killed. 


KEIIET EXHIBIT NO. 6. 

This agreement, made and entoretl Into this 4th ilay of April, A. I). 1907, by 
and between Butte Miners’ Union No. 1, Western Federation of Miners, party 
of the first part, and the Anaconda Copisjr Mining Go., jtarty of the second 
part, wltnesseth; That 

Whereas the said second party hereto employs a number of members of the 
first party hereto at and about its mines, In the vicinity of Butte, Silver Bow 
County, Mont, and it is the desire of each of the resitectlve parties hereto to 
perpetuate friendly relations and at the same time to have a definite agreement 
with reference to the compensation to be paid the members of said first party by 
said second party: 

Now, therefore. In consideration of the mutual promises and agreements 
herein specified It is agreed between the respective parties hereto as follows, 
to wit: 

1. That eight (8) hours In each twenty-four (24) hours shall constitute a 
shift or day’s work. 

2. That the miners shall start to go down the shaft or Into other mine open¬ 
ing at the beginning of the shift and shall leave their places of work at the 
expiration of eight and one-half (81) hours from that time. It being understood 
that the miners shall have one-half hour of said time In which to eat lunch, the 
miners to be hoisted or come from their work on their own time. It Is also 
understood that where three consecutive shifts are employed eight (8) consecu¬ 
tive hours shall constitute a day's work. 

3. Where the word “ miner ” Is used In this agreement It shall mean all 
underground men engaged In any of the work of mining. 

4. The rate or amount of wages to be paid miners for a day’s work, or pro¬ 
portionately for a part of a day’s work, to be determined as follows; The aver- 
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ige market price per pound of electrolytic copper as given In the Engineering 
md Mining Journal for each calendar month shall be the basis for determining 
he rate of wages. 

B. When the average monthly price of electrolytic copper shall be eighteen 
(18) cents per pound or over, then the wage rate shall be four ($4) dollars per 
lay for all miners other than miners In shafts, station cutting, winzes, and sta- 
:lon tenders, and for all miners In shafts, station cutting, and winzes, and sta- 
:lon tenders the wage rate shall be four dollars and fifty cents ($4.50) per day. 

6. When the average monthly price of electrolytic copper shall be under 
jlghteen (18) cents per pound, then the wage rate shall be three dollars ami 
ilfty cents ($3.50) per day for all miners other than miners In shafts, station 
mttlng, and winzes, and station tenders; and for all miners In shafts, station 
cutting, and winzes, ami station tenders the wage rate shall be four dollars 
($4) per day; and In no case .shall wages be less than specified In this section. 

7. Should a ndner’s employment terminate by reason of voluntarily quitting, 
[llscharge, or other rea.son, before the end of any calendar month, the rate ot 
settlement In such cases shall be ns follows; The wage rate for any settlement 
made for any part of a month up to and including the 1.5th of said month 
shall be based iiixm the previous month’s average price of electrolytic copper. 
The wage rate for any settlement made for any part of a month extending 
beyond the 15th of said month shall be made for the whole time of employ¬ 
ment In said month at a rate bn.sed upon the average price of electrolytic coi>- 
per for the first 15 days of the calendar month of settlement. 

8. Should the authority ustsl In ascertaining the market price of copper npiwar 
to either party to this agreement to be false or wrong at any time, then either 
party shall have the right to request that a representative bo nppotnte<l by 
each party, and those two persons to appoint a third, a majority of whom shall 
dechle on the method or means to he used In arriving at the correct market 
price of copper for purposes of this agreement. 

9. Nothing In this agreement shall deny or preclude the right to employees, 
either themselves or through the first party hereto, from taking up with the 
second party hereto the question of any grievance or unfair treatment, or any 
matter not herein agreed uiwm that may retiulre adjustment. 

10. It Is agreed that this agreement and contract shall remain In full force 
and effect for a period of five (5) years from and after the 1st day of April, 
A. D. 1907; and said agreement shall remain in full force and effect thereafter 
until thirty (.TO) days’ notice .shall be given by either party ot its desire to 
terminate the same. 

In witness whereof said party ot the first part has cau.seil these i)resents to 
be executed. In duplicate, by the following commlttf'e, thereunto duly author¬ 
ized by the said first party; and the second party has caust'd these presents to 
be executed. In duplicate, by Its proper olficer, thereunto duly authorized, the 
day and year herein first above written. 

[SEAL.] Butte Mineb.s’ Union No. 1, W. F. M., 

By 1’. .f. Dufey, 

Ed. F. Boyle, 

John J. Conw'ay, 

James White, 

Michal McCoemick. 

Authorised Committee, Party of the PIrxt Part. 

[SEAL.] Anaconda Coppee Mining Co., 

By John D. Ryan, 

Its President, Party of the Seeond Part. 


KEIXET EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

This agreement, made and entereil Into this 8d day of July, A. D. 1912, by and 
between the Butte Miners’ Union No. 1, Western Federation of Miners, herein¬ 
after designated as the " linion.” party ot the first part, and the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, hereinafter designated as the “ Mining Company,” 
party of the second part, wltnesseth: 

Whereas the said Mining Company employs a number of the members of the 
Union at an(f%bout Its mines In the vicinity of Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont., 
and It la the desire of each of the respective parties hereto to perpetuate friendly 
relations and at the same time to have a definite agreement with reference to 
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tbe compensation to be paid the memliers of the Union eiupio,ve<l by the Mining 
Company; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the mutual promises and agreements 
herein specified, it is agreed between the rest>ective parties hereto us follows, 
to wit: 

1. That eight (8) hours in each twenty-four (24) hours shall constitute a shift 
or day’s work. 

2. That the men employwi underground Imlonging to said Union shall start 
to go down the shaft or into other, mine opening at the beginning of a shift, ami 
shall leave their places of work at the expiration of eight and one-half (84) 
hours from that time. It being understooil that the miners shall have one-half 
(4) hour of said time In whh'h to eat lunch, the ndners to he hoisted or come 
from their work on their own time. It Is also understood that where three 
consecutive shifts are employed, eight (8) consecutive hours shall constitute a 
dny'.s work. 

3. Where the wonl “ miner ” la used In this agreement It shall mean all under¬ 
ground men engnge<l In any of the work of mining and cage tenders at the collar 
of the shaft. 

4. The rate or amount of wages to lie paid ndners for a day's work, or pro¬ 
portionately for a part of a day's work slndl be determine<l as follows: 

The average price of eleclrolytic copper as given In the Knglneerlng and Min¬ 
ing .Toiirnal for each calendar month shall he the basis for determining the rate 
of wages. 

The Mining Compay agrees that it will during the continuance of this con¬ 
tract pay a minimum wage scale which shall he e(iual to tlii' amount which the 
memlrers of the Union were receiving during the month of May, 1012. 

6. When the average monthly price of electrolytic copper Is flfttam (l.'S) cents 
and over, and under seventeen (17) cents, the wages of all men within tlie 
Juri.sillctlon of the Union employed underground shall be Increased twenty-five 
(2,’)) cents per day over and above tbe wage scale In effect during the month of 
May. 1012; when the price of electrolytic copper Is seventeen (17) cents and 
over, the wages of all men employed underground belonging to the Union shall 
l>e Increased an additional twenty-five (2.5) cents per day over the scale of 
wages rei'clved during the month of May, 1912. 

'The Intention of the foregoing Is that when the average monthly price of elec¬ 
trolytic copper is u'hder flftt-en (15) cents per |H>und, all miners other than 
miners employed In shafts, station cutting, and wlnze.s, and station tenders, shall 
•receive $3.-50 per day; for all miners employed In shafts, station cutting, anil 
winzes, and .station tenders, the wage rate shall be $4 per day; when the aver¬ 
age monthly price of electrolytic copper Is llftism (1.5) cents and under seven¬ 
teen (17) cents then the wage rate shall he $3.75 per day for all miners other 
than miners employed In shafts, station cutting, and winzes, and station tenders, 
and for all miners employed in shafts, station cutting, and winzes, and station 
tenders, the wage rale shall be $4.25 per day; when the average monthly price 
of electrolytic copiK-r Is seventeen (17) cents jier pound or over, the wage rate 
shall be $4 per day for all miners other than mim-rs employed In shafts, station 
cutting, and winzes, and station tenders, and for all miners In shafts, station 
cutting, and winzes, and station tenders, the wage rate shall be $4.50 per day. 

For all men employed upon the surface at or about any of thu mines of'the 
Mining Company, over whom the said Union has acqulreil Jurisdiction from the 
mill and smeltermen’s union, the wage rale shall be as follows; When the 
average monthly price of electrolytic copper Is under fifteen (15) cents the wage 
rate shall be the scale formerly required by that union when copper was under 
eighteen (18) cents per pound; when the average monthly price of electrolytic 
copper Is fifteen (15) cents and over and under eighteen (18) cents per pound, 
then the wage rate shall be Increased twenty-five cents (2.54) per day above that 
scale, and when the average monthly price of electrolytic copper Is eighteen 
(18) cents per pound and over then the wage rate for such employees shall be 
Increased an additional twenty-five cents (254) per day. It la understood that 
whenever the Company has b(>en paying during the month of May a rate In ex¬ 
cess of the Union wage scale, the foregoing increase shall not apply, but In no 
case shall any employee receive less than the union scale as aNive njiecified. 

7. Should a miner’s employment terminate by reason of voluntarily quitting, 
discharge, or other reason before the end of any calendar month, the rate of 
settlement In such cases shall be as follows: 

The wage rate for any settlement made for any part of a month up to and 
including the 1.5th of such month shall be based upon the previous month's 
price of electrolytic copper. 
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That wage rate for any settlement made for any part of a month extending 
beyond the 15th of such month shall be made for the whole time of employ¬ 
ment In said month, at a rate hase<l upon the average price of eiectrolytic 
copper for the first fifteen (15) (iays of the calendar month of settlement. 

8. Should the authority used in ascertaining the market price of copper ap¬ 
pear to either party to this agreement to be false or wrong at any time, then 
either party shall have the right to rec|uest that a representative be appointed 
by each party and those two persons shall appoint a third, a majority of whom 
shall decide on the method or means to be usetl in arriving at the correct price 
of copper for the purposes of this agreement. 

9. Nothing in this agreement shall deny or preclude the right of employees, 
either tliemselves or tlirough the said union, from taking up with the Mining 
Company the question of any grievance or unfair treatment or any matter not 
herein agrwd upon that may require adjustment. 

10. It Is agreed that this agreement and contract shall take effect from June 1, 
1012, and remain in full force and effect for a iH'rlod of three (3) years from 
and after the date hereof, ami that said agreement shall remain In full force 
and effect thereafter until thirty (30) days’ written notice shall be given by 
either party to the other of Its desire to terminale the contract. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part has caused these presents 
to lie executed In duplicate by the following committee, thereunto duly author- 
Ixetl by said first jiartv, and tlie party of tlie second part has causetl these pres¬ 
ents to be executed In duplicate by Its proper oHlcers, thereunto duly authorized, 
the day ami year first aliove written. 

Buttr Minehs’ Uniox No. 1, IV. F. oE M., 

By Jacob Oi.iver, 

W. M. Maxwei.i., 

Frank O’Connor, 

JOSEI’II Peniiai.i., 
riENNIS MlTIiniY, 

Authorised Commuter of the Vurty of the First Fart. 
Anaconda Coprer Mining Company, 

By (1. F. Kei.i.ev, 

Jts Vice Vresidrnt, Party of the Feeond Part. 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 8. 

(.\ portion of this exhibit, entitled “ Uinsirt of Investigation of sanitary 
conditions In mines, and of the conditions under which the miners live In 
Silver Bow County,” Is printed as Kelley Exhibit No. 11.) 

REPORT SHOWING RESUtT OE INSPECTION OF DW'F.I.T.INGS, HOTELS, ROOMING HOUSES, 
AND BOARDING HOUSES AND THEIR SUREOUNDINGS. 

(In this report we have detailed only conditions found to be Insanitary. A 
report covering all of tlie houses In.specteil would make too large a volume.) 

No. 24 North Atlantic. Very dirty. Ten people: five rooms; 819 cubic feet 
air space to each. Toilet in house; sewer connection. Use condensed milk. 
One case tuberculosis, April, 1012. Ulslnfected six months ago. Tenant lived 
there five years. 

No. 240 Anaconda Road, rooming and boarding house. Sixteen people; eight 
rooms, two people In each room; average air space, 540 cubic feet to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in creek. Own cow. Very dirty 
and Insanitary place. Woman was cooking meal and looked very unclean. One 
tuberculosis, September, 1909; one, March, 1910; and one. May, 1910. Never 
disinfected. ^ ...... 

No. 110 East Broadway. Forty people; 35 rooms; average 1,760 cubic feet 
air space to each person. Two toilets inside; sewer connection; fairly clean, 
but poor ventilation In the toilets; one tuberculosis, November, 1909. Never 
disinfected. . ^ 

No. 508 East Broadway. Six people; one bedroom 16 by 91 by 9; 228 cubic 
feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. 
Milk from Ind*pendent Dairy. House fairly clean; poorly ventilated. Toilet 
very dirty; bad oder. One tuberculosis, March, 1910; one scarlet fever. May, 
1909. Never disinfected. Tenant lived there one month. 
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No. 486 Bast Broadway. Two people; one bedroom; 480 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewaKe disposed of In cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Very small house; dark and dirty. One scarlet fever, December, 1908; 
one tuberculosis, July, 1911. Never disinfected. 

No. 833 Bast Broadway. Nine people; three rooms; room No. 1, flve people, 
304 cubic feet air to each; room No. 2, 648 cubic feet; and room No. 4, 742 
cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet Inside; sewer connections. Milk 
from Montana Dairy. Sanitary conditions very bad; toilet very dirty. One 
tuberculosis, April, 1911. Never disinfected. 

No. 482 East Broadway. Seven people; three rooms. Room No. 1, three 
people, 836 cubic feet air space each; room No. 2, two people; and No. 8, two 
people, average 495 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet In the house; 
sewer connections. Milk from IVesteru Dairy or Creamery. Very Insanitary; 
many flies; no screens; dirty rooms; and i)oor plastering. One tuberculosis, 
March, 1909. Never disinfected. 

No. 897 East Broadway. Pour people; three bedrooms. Room No. 1, 405 
cubic feet air space and rooms 2 and 3, 810 cubic feet air space to each person. 
Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into oesai)ool. Own cow. House clean but 
henhouse and barn In back yard are very Insanitary. Slops and waste water 
thrown Into streets. House and surrounding lots are owned by the Anaconda 
Mining Co. One scarlet fever, B'ebruary, 1910. Never disinfected. Tenant 
lived there 18 years. 

No. 600i East Broadway. Two people; one l)edroom; 2.56 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage dlsiwsed of In cesspool. Milk from 
Lundgren. Neat, clean house. Water pipe under sink leaking, and owner re¬ 
fuses to repair; causes house to be damp. Never disinfected. One tubercu¬ 
losis, March, 1911. 

Nos. 240-2.")0 East Broadway (Florence Hotel). Rooms fairly clean, but 
toilets very bad; eight toilets in basement very dark and dirty. Rear of this 
hotel, in alley, very dirty and Insanitary. Shops and refuse thrown Into shed In 
rear. (.See picture No. 1 of this shed and the pile of refuse.’) One tuberculosis, 
February, 1011; one tuberculosis, .Tanuary, 1912. 

No. 209 East Broadway. Four people: three bedrooms; poorly ventilated. 
Toilet outside; server connections. Milk from Independent Dairy. Very dirty 
and Insanitary. One enteritis, April, 1911. Never disinfected. 

No. 324 East Broadway. Eiglit iKsiple; four bwlroouis. Room No. 1, 270 
cubic feet air space to each person; room No. 2, 1,512 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet Inside; sewer connection. Milk from West Side Dairy. No. 
screens on doors or windows; flies swarmed the place. Dirty and Insanitary. 
One scarlet fever, June, 1910. Don’t know when disinfected. Tenant lived 
there eight months. 

No. 2201 Cottonwood. Four people; two bedrooms, 756 cubic feet air space to 
each person; fairly clean. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use 
condensed milk. Children playing around house with swollen necks, discharge 
from ear, and eruptions on face. Never been disinfected. One scarlet fever, 
December, 1011; one scarlet fever, January, 1912. Tenant llve<l there 11 months. 
If place had been disinfected since January, 1912, present tenants would know. 

No. 210 Curtis. Five people; two bedrooms. Room No. 1, 494, and room No. 2, 


741 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In 
cesspool. Milk from Holstein Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, August, 
1909. Very dirty; cesspool only 4 feet from house. 

No. 17 Corrn Terrace. Four p<‘oplc; two bwirooma. Boom No. 1, 644 cubic 
feet, and room No. 2, 342 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; 
sewage disposed of through a pipe from the house to the alley; carries slops, 
etc,, Into street Milk from Mrs. Pierce, who has no license. Never disinfected. 
One tuberculosis, September, 1909. 

No. 22 Cora Terrace. Four people; one berlroom, 272 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Own cow. 
Never disinfected. Very dirty house. Cowpen at back door. Many flies; no 
screens. Pipes In sink leaking and water dripping from side of house. One 
enteritis, August 1809, and one August 1911. 

No. 1519 Clayton. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from 
Thomas, who has no license. House fairly clean, but yard very dirty. One 


tuberculosis, January, 1911. Never disinfected. 


* Not printed. 
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No. 2127 South Colorado. Toilet In.slde; seuer connections. Milk from Hol¬ 
stein Dairy. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, December, 1909. House 
fairly clean, but yard very dirty. 

No. 128 Covert. Twelve people; seven bedrooms; average 800 cubic feet air 
space to each person. Toilet Inside; sewer connections. Use condensed milk. 
One enteritis, July, 1910. Toilet very dirty, small, and dark and poorly ven¬ 
tilated. Never disinfected. 

No. 1817 South Dakota. Ten people; one room; 3S2 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Use con¬ 
densed milk. Never disinfected. No communicable disease past two years. 
Very filthy, dirty place. Only one bed, and those who do not get into bed must 
sleep on old clothes or mattress on the floor. Glass broke out of windows and 
paper substltutetl. Hole In middle of the room; slops and dish water thrown 
Into It. Odor In house very bad. Tenant lived there seven .years. 

No. 137 East Daly. One room; one bedroom; 980 cubic feet air space. 
Toilet outside: sewage disposed of Into street. Do not use milk. Never dlsiu- 
fecte<l. One tuberculosis, April, 1912. Very dirty and filthy place. Bad odor. 
Woman very unclean, and stated had running sores on her hips; her face an 1 
hands were covered with pimples. No garbage can, and slops, etc., thrown 
into strocta 

No. 828 North Excelsior. Four people; two rooms; 7.'>(5 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet In house; .sewer connection. Milk from Mrs. Shea, who 
has no license. One tuberculosis, October, 1910. Never disinfected. Very 
dirty place and yard. 

No. 2108 Firr. Five people; one room; .872 cubic feet air space to each per¬ 
son. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Use condensed milk. 
Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, November, 1909. Fairly clean, but 


crowde<l. 

.\o. 908 George Street. Three people: two rooms; SIX) cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from Del- 
more. Never disinfected. One typhoid, June, 1910. House fairly clean, but 
cesspool only 10 feet from house. 

No. 1121 Oallatln. Fairly clean house, but cesspool only 5 feet from house. 
Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from Nine Mile Dairy. 
Disinfected February, 1912. One scarlet fever, .Tanuary, 1912. 

No. 307 East Granite. Vacant bouse, very dirty; surroundings very Insani¬ 
tary. One enteritis, September, 1900. Do not know when disinfected. 

No. 1139 East Galena. Five people: two rooms; 300 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside: sewage disposed of Into street. Milk from John 
Bono. Never disinfected. One enteritis, August, 1910. House clean Inside, 
yard and surroundings very dirty and Insanitary; pools of dirty water around 
and under the hou.se; people state would dig cesspool soon. 

No. 124 East Granite (Hazel Block). Ninety people; 48 rooms, average 585 
cubic feet air apace to each person. Booms fairly clean, but garbage allowed 
to accumulate outside the kitchen door and apparently not hauled away for 
some time. Four toilets In house; sewage disposed of Into sewer. Milk from 
Indei)endent or Engle Dairy. Disinfected September, 1909. No communicable 
disease In past two years. One typhoid In June, 1910. Tenant lived there 
six years. 

No. 1019 East Galena. Two people; one room, ,540 cubic feet air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into street. Milk from Turner, 
who has no license. Never disinfected. One enteritis, December, 1910. Dirty 
water from houses upon hill, making It very Insanitary around this and other 
places In this vicinity. . 

No. 2210 Hays Street. Five people; two rooms, 450 cubic feet air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Milk from Meader- 
vllle Dairy. Disinfected March, 1912. One scarlet fever, March, 1912. Very 
dirty and Insanitary. Hogpen 20 feet from house, and refuse and slops thrown 


Into alley. .. t 

No. 102 Kemper. Four people; one bedroom. 264 cubic feet air space to each 
pt'rson Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Milk from Montana 
Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, August, 1909. Cesspool only 10 feet 
from house; very dirty, and odor Is so bad people state they are going to move 
on this account; has not been cleaned for some time. 

No 27 East.La Platte. Ten people; four rooms. Boom No. 1, 824 cubic 
feet air spacerand rooms 2, 3. and 4. 697 cubic feet air siiace to each person. 
Sewage disposed of Into street. Toilet outside. Milk from Mrs. OBrlen, 
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who has no license. Never disinfected. One enteritis, August 1911. House 
falrl.v clean, back yard dirty and Insanitary. 

No. 61 East La Platte. Pour people; one room, 378 cubic feet air apace to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into street. Milk from Mrs. 
O’Brien, who has no license. One typhoid, April, 1910. Disinfected April, 
1912. House fairly clean, but great deal of water running through yard, and 
big puddle of water standing In front of the house (green color). 

No. 395 East Mercury. Twelve people; tlu-ee rooms. Rmro No. 1, 187 cubic 
feet air space to each person; rooms Nos. 2 and 3,140 cubic feet air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Milk from Itlley. 
Never disinfected. No communicable disease In past two years. Place very 
dirty, Insanitary, and crowded. 

No. 254 East Mercury (Chinese laundry). Five people; one room, 500 cubic 
feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. 
Use condensed milk. Never disinfected. No coniiiiuidcable disease In past two 
years. Very dirty and Insanitary. 

No. 49 Missoula Avenue. Five laiojde; tlm* rooms, 714 cubic feet air spnee 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage dlBjwsed into cesspool. Own cow. 
Never disinfected. Ono enteritis, August, 1911. Very dirty and Insanitary 
place. 

No. 347 East Mercury (dago village). Three people; one room, 514 cubic feet 
air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In street Use 
condensed milk. Never dlslnfecte<l. One tuberculosis, 1909, aial one tuber¬ 
culosis, 1911. No garbage cans in this nelghimrhood, and slops and dirty water 
thrown Into street. Three men batching here. Very dirty and Insanitary in 
ami around the house. (See photograph* No. 3, two of the occupants of tlie 
house standing in front of garbage pile. No. 2, manure pile rear and close to 
street. Photograpli No. 4 Is anotlicr view of tills settlement; houses very close 
together, several families living in less than 50 feet; slops and refuse thrown 
Into street; looks very Insanitary.) 

No. 214 East Mercury. Three issiplc; two bedrooms, 540 cubic feet air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspis)!. Milk from 
Montana Dairy. Disinfected regularly. One tuberculosis, March, 1910. In- 
shle of house neat and clean; water piim broken in sink, and holes In bottom of 
sink; owner refuses to connect and repair. Cc‘s.si)<ml and toilet only about 15 
feet from house and three families use them; very insanitary. 

No. 276 East Park (Clarence Hotel). Kitchen in a very Insanitary condition 
when Inspectetl August 7, 1912; scraps of foot! on floors and porch, and heaps 
of It in back yard. 

No. 17 South Oklahoma. Seven people; two rooms. Room No. 1, five people, 
259 cubic feet air space, and room No. 2. two people, 549 cuhh! feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. One enteritis, August, 1909. Never disinfected. House very dirty and 
crowded; poorly ventllati>d. 

No. 801 East Park. Pour people; two bedrooms, 540 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet inside; sewer connections. Milk from .lohn Bros., who 
have no license. Never disinfected. One scarlet fever, August, 1910. Very 
dirty, dark, and poorly ventilated. Tenant lived there 20 years. 

No. 705 East Park. One person; one room, 1,404 cubic feet air apace. Toilet 
outside; sewage disposed of in cessixjol. Use conden.sed milk. Disinfected 
August, 1911. One tuberculosis, February, 1909. Two dogs In kitchen; un¬ 
covered food also in kitchen. Toilet and kitchen very dirty ami Insanitary. 

No. 337 East Park. Four people; two rooms, 544 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, August, 1909. Many outside 
toilets in this neighborhood; not very clean or sanitary. 

No. 918 East Park. Five people; two bedrooms. Room No. 1, three people, 
447 cubic feet air .space; room No. 2, two people, 405 cubic feet air space to each 
l»erson. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Never dlslnfecteil. 
One tuberculosis, April, 1912. Milk, Holstein Dairy. Very dirty; many flies; 
floors dirty and slop palls uncovered. 

No. 449 East Park. Two people; two rooms, 1,080 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewer connection. Use condensed milk. Disin¬ 
fect^ August, 1910. One enteritis, June, 1910. Fairly clean. No ventilation 
from toilet, except through the kitchen. Very Insanitary. 


> Ftwtograplu not printed. 
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No. 840 Kast Park (rear). Three people; one room, 278 cubic feet alt space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Do not use 
milk. Never disinfected, fine tuberculosis, Agust, 1900. Very dirty and In¬ 
sanitary. Many flies; no screens on doors or windows. Back yard full of trash 
and rubbish. 

No. 861 East Park. Two people; 2 berdooms, 611 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Never dlslnfectetl. One tuberculosis, April, 1910. House condemned. 
Tenants pay no rent. Very filthy and dirty. 

No. 343 East Park. Six people; four rooms. Rooms 1 and 2, 540 cubic feet 
air space; 3 and 4, 1,2(X) cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet Inside; 
sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from Montana Dairy. Never dlslnfectetl. 
fine tuberculosis, January, 1010. Very dirty house; no screen doors or win¬ 
dows; many flies; water pipes leaking In toilet and toilet very dirty and In- 
siinltary. 

No. 117 West Pacific. Four people; one room, 380 cubic feet air to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cea.spool. Milk from Reliable 
Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, September, 1909. House very dirty, 
poorly ventllatetl, ami crowded. 

No. 349 East l“ark. Four iHSjple; one bedroom, 236 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, February, 1909. House fairly 
clean, but crowded; four families use same toilet. 

No. 253 West Pacllle. Ten people; 3 rooms. Room No. 1, 390 cubic feet air, 
and rooms 2 and 3, 520 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; 
sewage disposed of In eessiKad. Milk from I’hUlli)s, who has no license. 
Never dlslnfectisl. One enteritis, July, 1910. Fairly clean. Water pli)c from 
sink empties Into street within few f<‘et from the house; bad (Mlor. 

No. 19 l“lura Street. Three people; two bedrooms, average air space to each 
person 434 cubic fwt. Toilet outshle; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use 
condense<l milk. Never disinfected. One scarlet fever, December, 1911. House 
small and dark; little chance to Isolate scarlet-fever patients. Tenant lived 
there one month. Would not know about disinfection. 

No. 80 I’luin Street (flat No. 1). Eight iieople; 2 rooms. Room No. 1, 449 
feet, and room No. 2, 166 cubic feet air space to each person. Six people in 
room No. 2. Toilet outside; sewage dlsposial of in cesspool. Milk from George 
Plnchello. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1911. House fairly 
clean bnt very crowded. 

No. 30 Plum Street (flat No. 2). Five people; two rooms. Room No. 1, three 
people, 480 cubic feet air, and room No. 2, two people, 720 cubic feet air apace 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Milk from 
George 1‘lnchello. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1911, and one 
tuberculosis, October, 1911. House fairly clean, but pigpen at back door, very 
Insanitary. 

No. 41 IMum Street. Six people; three rooms, 715 cubic air space to each per¬ 
son. Toilet outside; sewage dtsimsed of In cesspool. Milk from Plnchello. 
Never disinfected. One typhoid fever, October, 1910. House fairly clean, but 
back yard filthy; cowpen at back door, very insanitary. 

No. 1105 East Park. Seven people; three rooms. Room No. 1, 420 cubic feet, 
room No. 2, 600 cubic feet, and No. 3, 700 cubic feet air space to each person. 
Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cessp<a)l. Use condensed milk. Disin¬ 
fected September, 1010. One tuberculosis, February, 1910. House fairly clean, 
but conditions In back yard very bad; many flies, etc. 

No. 21 Plum Street. Condition In vacant half block adjacent to this place 
la very Insanitary; i>eople In streets almve keep hogs and cows; slops and 
refuse are thrown Into alley, rain washes It down Into flat where It lodges In an 
old cellar on flat, close to 21 Plum Street; no drainage from tills hole and water 
stands in It until dried up by the sun; cats are drowneil here and dead animals 
are thrown Into this hole; people compelled to keep windows and doors closed 
on account of the odor from this place. 

No. 480 East Park. Vacant brick house; very dirty and Insanitary In and 
about the place. Family living in basement Very dirty; no garbage cans; 
slops and refuse thrown In back yard close to back door. Never disinfected. 
One tuberct^ls, January, 1909. 

No. 812 mst Park (saloon and rooming bouse; proprietor, Mr. Saalr). 
Saloon and rooms Insanitary, and back yard very dirty; slops and refuse thrown 
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Bndcr stBlrwny at back door; odor from this very bad. Saalr’s attention called 
to It and photo No. 5 ‘ shows the pile of refuse under the stairway. 

No. 29 East Quartz (Silver Lake Hotel). Seventy-five people: 35 rooms; 
two people In each room; average air space, 720 cubic feet to each person. 
Toilet Inside; sewer connection. Milk from Crescent Dairy. Disinfected regu¬ 
larly. One scarlet fever, April, 1910, one tuberculosis, January, 1911, and one 
diphtheria, August, 1909. House and rooms clean and neat inside. Alley in 
rear very dirty and Insanitary. Refuse from the hotel thrown out of windows 
Into vacant lot on west side; landlady of the Napton Hotel stated smell from 
this vacant lot very bad at times and has often lost roomers on this account. 
There Is also a large open box at rear of hotel In alley which la used for 
garbage, etc.; the lady at Napton stated this Imx Is often flllc<l and then not 
cleane<l out for two or three days and this also causes her roomers to complain 
and leave the hotel. The alley In general Is very dirty (except at rear of 
Napton Hotel) and needs cleaning up. 

No. 12.’>0 East Second. Four people; three rooms. Room No. 1, two people, 
770 cubic feet: room No. 2, one, l,i(X) cubic feet of air space to each person; 
room No. 3, not occuple<l. Toilet outside; sewage dispose<l of In cesspool. 
Milk from Mrs. I’eary, who has no license. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, 
March, 1909. House fairly clean, but ccssikkiI only 3 feet from house. 

No. 310 Shields. Six people; one room, 220 cubic feet of air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from Parrott 
Dairy. Never dlslnfccte<l. One enteritis, .Tuly, 1910. Dirty and insanitary; 
p<wr ventilation; but one small window In bedroom. 

No. 401 Shields. Six people; one be<lroom, 200 cubic feet air apace to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from Delmore. 
Never dlslnfe<ted. One enteritis In February, 1912. House dirty, dark, and 
damp. Raining while lnspe<'tor there, and the people hail pan In the center 
of the room to catch the water which leakisl through the roof. 

No. 580 Shields. Six people; three rooms, average 4.50 cubic feet of air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Used con¬ 
densed milk. Never disinfected. One enteritis In August, 1910. House fairly 
clean, but cesspool only 4 feet from house and very insanitary. No sewerage 
In this neighborhood. Present tenant has lived there six months. 

No. 22 East Summit Four people; two bedrooms, average .576 cubic feet of 
air space to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cessiraol. Use 
condense<l milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1910. House and 
back yard fairly clean, but slops, etc., thrown Into street. 

No. 12 East Summit. Two people; two hedrooras, 960 cubic feet of air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from 
Mrs. Sullivan, who has no license. Never disinfected. One enteritis In August, 
1910. House fairly clean. Cesspool dirty and Insanitary, needs cleaning 
badly. 

No. 1550 Second Avenue. Five people; two be<lrooms. Room No. 1, 640 
cubic feet of air space, and room No. 2, 810 cubic feet of air space to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use condensed milk. 
Never disinfected. One tuberculosis In January, 1910. House fairly clean. 
Two small windows on one side and one 2 feet square on the other. Yard 
very dirty; full of ddbrls. Chicken coop and toilet 10 feet from house and 
very dirty and Insanitary. 

No. 103 Toboggan. Three people; two rooms. Room No. 1, 1,080 cubic feet. 
of air space, and No. 2, 702 cubic feet of air space to each Individual. Toilet 
outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from Mrs. Hollohan, who has 
no license. Never disinfected. Two tuberculosis In March, 1910. House fairly 
clean, but surrounding neighborhood Is dirty and Insanitary; neighbors throw 
slops and wash water Into streets. 

No. 9M Waukesha. One person; two bedrooms, 1,512 cubic feet of air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool and garbage 
can. Use condensed milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis In April, 1912. 
Very dirty and Insanitary. 

No. 526 North Wyoming. Two people; one room, 605 cubic feet of air space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Dae con¬ 
densed milk. Never disinfected. Two tuberculosis In May, 1909. This and 
following two houses are very dirty and Insanitary. Poor ventilation. Occu- 


> Not printed. 
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No. 840 Kast Park (rear). Three people; one room, 278 cubic feet alt space 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Do not use 
milk. Never disinfected, fine tuberculosis, Agust, 1900. Very dirty and In¬ 
sanitary. Many flies; no screens on doors or windows. Back yard full of trash 
and rubbish. 

No. 861 East Park. Two people; 2 berdooms, 611 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of in cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Never dlslnfectetl. One tuberculosis, April, 1910. House condemned. 
Tenants pay no rent. Very filthy and dirty. 

No. 343 East Park. Six people; four rooms. Rooms 1 and 2, 540 cubic feet 
air space; 3 and 4, 1,2(X) cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet Inside; 
sewage disposed of In cesspool. Milk from Montana Dairy. Never dlslnfectetl. 
fine tuberculosis, January, 1010. Very dirty house; no screen doors or win¬ 
dows; many flies; water pipes leaking In toilet and toilet very dirty and In- 
siinltary. 

No. 117 West Pacific. Four people; one room, 380 cubic feet air to each 
person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cea.spool. Milk from Reliable 
Dairy. Never disinfected. One enteritis, September, 1909. House very dirty, 
poorly ventllatetl, ami crowded. 

No. 349 East l“ark. Four iHSjple; one bedroom, 236 cubic feet air space to 
each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Use condensed 
milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, February, 1909. House fairly 
clean, but crowded; four families use same toilet. 

No. 253 West Pacllle. Ten people; 3 rooms. Room No. 1, 390 cubic feet air, 
and rooms 2 and 3, 520 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; 
sewage disposed of In eessiKad. Milk from I’hUlli)s, who has no license. 
Never dlslnfectisl. One enteritis, July, 1910. Fairly clean. Water pli)c from 
sink empties Into street within few f<‘et from the house; bad (Mlor. 

No. 19 l“lura Street. Three people; two bedrooms, average air space to each 
person 434 cubic fwt. Toilet outshle; sewage disposed of In cesspool. Use 
condense<l milk. Never disinfected. One scarlet fever, December, 1911. House 
small and dark; little chance to Isolate scarlet-fever patients. Tenant lived 
there one month. Would not know about disinfection. 

No. 80 I’luin Street (flat No. 1). Eight iieople; 2 rooms. Room No. 1, 449 
feet, and room No. 2, 166 cubic feet air space to each person. Six people in 
room No. 2. Toilet outside; sewage dlsposial of in cesspool. Milk from George 
Plnchello. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1911. House fairly 
clean bnt very crowded. 

No. 30 Plum Street (flat No. 2). Five people; two rooms. Room No. 1, three 
people, 480 cubic feet air, and room No. 2, two people, 720 cubic feet air apace 
to each person. Toilet outside; sewage disposed of Into cesspool. Milk from 
George 1‘lnchello. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis, April, 1911, and one 
tuberculosis, October, 1911. House fairly clean, but pigpen at back door, very 
Insanitary. 

No. 41 IMum Street. Six people; three rooms, 715 cubic air space to each per¬ 
son. Toilet outside; sewage dtsimsed of In cesspool. Milk from Plnchello. 
Never disinfected. One typhoid fever, October, 1910. House fairly clean, but 
back yard filthy; cowpen at back door, very insanitary. 

No. 1105 East Park. Seven people; three rooms. Room No. 1, 420 cubic feet, 
room No. 2, 600 cubic feet, and No. 3, 700 cubic feet air space to each person. 
Toilet outside; sewage disposed of In cessp<a)l. Use condensed milk. Disin¬ 
fected September, 1010. One tuberculosis, February, 1910. House fairly clean, 
but conditions In back yard very bad; many flies, etc. 

No. 21 Plum Street. Condition In vacant half block adjacent to this place 
la very Insanitary; i>eople In streets almve keep hogs and cows; slops and 
refuse are thrown Into alley, rain washes It down Into flat where It lodges In an 
old cellar on flat, close to 21 Plum Street; no drainage from tills hole and water 
stands in It until dried up by the sun; cats are drowneil here and dead animals 
are thrown Into this hole; people compelled to keep windows and doors closed 
on account of the odor from this place. 

No. 480 East Park. Vacant brick house; very dirty and Insanitary In and 
about the place. Family living in basement Very dirty; no garbage cans; 
slops and refuse thrown In back yard close to back door. Never disinfected. 
One tuberct^ls, January, 1909. 

No. 812 mst Park (saloon and rooming bouse; proprietor, Mr. Saalr). 
Saloon and rooms Insanitary, and back yard very dirty; slops and refuse thrown 
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and lives at No. 8 Ridgley Avenue. Never disinfected. One enteritis In 
October, 19H, and one case of tuberculosis In the house now. House and yard 
fairly clean, but Rldgley Avenue, where slops, etc., are thrown, would require 
a boat to get through. 

No. 47 East Woolman. Seven people; three rooms. Room No. 1, three people, 
266 cubic feet of air space to each person, and No. 2, three persons; room No. 
3, two people, 224 cubic feet of air space to each person. Toilet outside; 
sewage disposed of In street. Use condensed milk. Never disinfected. One 
tuberculosis In February, 1910. House fairly clean. Toilet very dirty and 
Insanitary, Slops thrown Into street and run back Into kitchen. 

No. 20 East Woolman. Seven people; three rooms. Room Nos. 1 and 2, 
756 cubic feet air space to each person. Toilet outside; .sewage disposed of In 
cesspool. Use condensed milk. Never disinfected. One tuberculosis In 1911. 
House very dirty and Insanitary. Some cabins In connection In rear are filthy 
dirty. 

No. 432 East Park. In basement, very dirty and Insanitary. No garbage 
cnn.s. Back yard very dirty. People up stairs complain of the Insanitary con¬ 
ditions below. 

Mrs. McGrath, on Transit Street, selling milk to Mrs. William Malcare, 826 
West Dally, has no license. Place very dirty and insanitary. Small barn. 
No ventilation. Chickens, ducks, turkeys, and pigs and cattle all together In 
same barn. Large manure piles at rear and side of barn. Great many files. 
Pools of water here and there. Women very unclean. 

Photograph No. 1,* manure piles at rear of 422 Transit. People have two or 
three cows and understand sell milk. Many files around here, also, and condi¬ 
tions very Insanitary. 

No. 137 East Dall.v. Woman living alone; she Is very dirty and filthy. House 
very unclean; queer odor; should be fumigated. Woman stated she had run¬ 
ning sores on her body and her face was covered with pimples. East Dally to 
Main Street very dirty and insanitary. People throw slops and dirty water 
Into street. No sewer In this neighborhood. Many children playing In this 
water. 

East Gulena Street. From 416 to 1139, very dirty and Insanitary. No sewer¬ 
age. Sloi)s and dirty water thrown Into yards and streets. Foul odor. Water, 
from houses on the bill above this street comes down and runs through-yards, 
below. P(x)ls and small streams of water every few yard.s. At 1139 East 
Galena water In pools under and around the house. Odor very foul. 

No. 435 East Mercury (see photo 89).' Three cows. Yards and barns very 
dirty and filthy. Wet manure 3 or 4 Inches deep all over yards. Two calves 
about 2 months old; chickens, ducks, turkeys, cows, and calves all mix together. 
Woman claimed she did not sell milk, but am of the opinion that she does. 
Stated she was a widow and alone and could not keep yard any cleaner. 

No. 214 West Mercury. Three families use the same toilet and cesspool, 
Very small and insanitary. Water pipes and sink In house 214, but not con¬ 
nected, and owner refu.ses to connect. Sink full of hoh-s. Should have new 
sink and pipes connected, as It would help to make the place more sanitary. 

Mrs. Gray, 1215 West Granite. Selling milk to Mr. Pat Koanc, 1207 West 
Granite; has no license. Barn small and no ventilation. Lady stated did not 
house cattle, but let them roam the hills night and day. Chickens and ducks 
housed In barns. 

Basement of Nnpton Hotel (Young Woman’s Association). Lady In charge' 
called attention to rear window in kitchen which oixmed out on alley at rear; 
stated slops and other refuse Is being thrown Into this open window from 
adjoining houses and at times the stench Is terrible. All the cooking for the 
Y. W. A. Is done here, and on account of these ptmple using this open window 
for a garbage can makes It very Insanitary. 

Photo No. 85,‘ back yard and toilet, 337 East Park Street. Very insanitary. 

Photo No. 86,* back yard, 1100 block. East Broadway. “ X ” shows opening 
Into shallow sewer, which has l)een provided for carrying off the slops. Gen¬ 
eral conditions around this place Insanitary. 

Photo No. 87,* rear of 480 East Broadway. General Junk pile and children 
at play. 

Photo No. 88,* back yard, 430 Lee Avenue. Very Insanitary. 

Photo No. manure pile and bam. near 4^ East Mercury. Very dirty 
cow yards and barn. Three milch cows, two young calves, and chickens, ducks, 
etc., all mixed together. Very Insanitary. 


^Not prlated. 
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Photo No. 90,' renr 346 Enst BroaOway. Surrounding conditions very fair. 

Thorough Inspection made of poor farm. Complete report of this Inspection 
has been submitted to Board of County Commissioners of Silver Bow County. . 
In general we find that there Is much need In way of Improvement at the poor 
farm. 

Photo No. 91,* 712 North Wyoming. “ X ” marks dead chicken. General con¬ 
ditions very insanitary. Entire block is one general junk pile. 

Photo No. 92,* back yard 121 Center. Very Insanitary. “ XX ” Is pile of soiled 
clothes. 

Photo No. 04,' renr of 145 East La Platte. Great deal of filth around. This 
place Is Insunltury. 

Photo No. 95,* chicken yard No. 20 O’Neill Street, Centerville. The arrow 
points to wheelbarrow of manure. Place wet and filthy and only 16 by 20 feet, 
with turkeys, chickens, geese, and goat, also the dog. 

Photo No. 96,* same u.s 04. Very filthy and Insanitary. 

Photo No. 97,' Is another view of No. 20 O’Neill Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 98' shows the drain from Bennett Street to I.a I'latte Street In 
Centerville. 

Photo No. 09,' another view of No. 20 O’Neill Street, Cc'ntervllle. 

I’holo No. lOOa,* part of East La I’latte Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 101a,' back yard No. 60 Enst La Platte Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 102,' back yard klinnh Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 3,* general catchall In Centerville, natural drainage, only sewer 
known. 

I’hoto No. 104a,* back yard No. 20 O’Neill Street Centerville. 

Photo No. 105,' another view of same yard, general conditions; lOOa to 105, 
ln<'lu8lvo, very <llrty and Insanitary. 

Photo No. 109,* side street 1100 block on East Broadway. 

Photo No, 121,* rear 728J North Montana. 

Photo No. 122,' No. 1600 Second Avenue, out on the flats The body of water 
remains whole year around. 

Photo No. 123,' rear of West I,a Platte Street, Centerville. 

Photo No. 120,* two old manure piles, renr of 422 Transit Street, Walkervllle. 

Photo No. 1'25,* toilet at .320 West Dally Street, Centerville. Very filthy and 
_^dlrty; floor covered with feces. “X" marks a pile of manure. 

Photo No. 126,* shows hole on Wttst Dally Street, Walkervllle. Water has no 
Outlet and has a greenish color. 

IMioto No. 127,' a street In Mendervllle. 

Photo No. 1‘28,* Main Stre«'t In Meadervllle. 

Photo No. 129,* renr of Main Street In Meadervllle. 

AIB ANALYSIS. 

Saloon, corner Main and Broadway. Barometric reading, 24.3; temperature, 
62; hygrometer, wet bulb 56, dry 62; carbon dioxide, 7.4 parts per 10,000; 
InimldUy, 69. 

saloon, 120 West Park. Barometric reading, 24.3; temperature, 55; hygrome¬ 
ter, wet bulb 52, dry 55; humidity, 82; carbon dioxide, 6.2 parts per 10,000. 

Schilling’s pool room. North Main. Barometric reading, 24.3; temperature, 
57; hygrometer, wet bulb .56, dry 57; carbon dioxide, 7.3 parts per 10,000. 

Symons Dry Goods Co.: Barometric reading, 24.8; temperature, 66; hy¬ 
grometer, wet bulb 57, dry 66; humidity, 58; carbon dioxide, 6.1 parts per 
10 , 000 . 

BACTEBtOLOOICAL EXAMINATION OF AIB. 

341 East Park, kitchen, negative, dining room, Florence Hotel, tetanus; 
349 East Park, staphlacoccus aureus; 361 East Park, staphlacoccus albus; 
Bennett Block, second floor, colon bacillus; 343 East Park, upstairs, dlplococ- 
cus pneumonia and staphlacoccus albus; 391 East Park, dining room, dlplococ- 
cus pneumonia; 343 East Park, toilet, colon bacillus; Blsmark Saloon, West 
Granite, negative; Merkle Cigar Store, North Main, negative; Schilling’s pool 
room, negative; Symons Dry Goods Co., wrapping room, staphlacoccus albus; 
128 West Park (saloon), negative; 619 East Broadway, colon bacillus; comer 
Main and Bjjadway (saloon), negative. 


I Not printed. 
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llEPOKT OP CONUITIONS NOTED IN STIIECTS. 

By M. .T. XIoNnIIiin, M. D. 

IJttle Jlinah. This stroot Is about 20 foot wide. Houses are built close 
together. No sewer. Toilets clo.se to back door at many bouses. Uuhbish and 
b1oi>.s throwTt Into street. Alley betwe<>n Jllnnli and Buffalo about 12 feet 
wide; very filthy. Garbage thrown Into alley. No sewer. 

Mullln Street. Pile of decayed meat In idley luair butcher shop, llefuse 
thrown on street In front of Mullln House. This part of the stre*‘t Is flat and 
very little drainage. Befuse from tVells and (tenter StrefUs waslutd down and 
becomes stagiiiint here. Some of the people have cows, and (be manure Is very 
much In evidence. 

En.st La Platte. No sewer. Slop thrown In stri'et. Many people have cows. 
Very dirty back yards. Befuse from Bennett and O'Neill Streets drain Into 
East La Platte. Alley betwi'cn Bemii'tt and O'Neill Streets very dirty and 
narrow. So mttch refuse tluatwn into idly It is almost iniTMissIble to drive 
through. Peojile also have plg-s, ami troughs are built to ciirry refuse front 
back yard Into alley. This dritins in(4> East La I’lalte. 

Toboggan Avenue. Beceive.s dridnage from Lexlngbai ami Gladstone Streets. 
Many peofile hiive cows and chickens. Tin cans and refu.se Ihi'own Into streeL 
Avenue steep iind narrow, ami people depend on floods to clean the street. 

Anaconda Boad. This street is not very dirty. There Is no sewerage, hotv- 
ever. 

fllear Grit. Street is narrow bat fairly clean. Houses are very small. 

North Wyoming. 700 block. This is one of the dirtiest and most Insanitary 
places insiiccted. Houses huiit throughout the block with little regard for alleys. 
Small and dirty. Slops thrown into sireet front nearly all the places. Hou.ses 
are so thick tliere Is scarcely room for toilets, and from the oilor think toilets 
are not cleaned regularly. Some people have cows, and (heir places are filthy. 

East Woolman Strei't. Tin cans and slops thrown Into street. One place (47 
East Woolman) do not carry slops as far as street Intt throw It out of the buck 
door and let It run over I he sidewalk. People on south side throw refuse out 
back door, and It runs Into Gagnon Street. No sewer. 

Ohio, Hopkins, New, and Mahoney Streets. This .section Is what Is known as 
the Cabbage Patch and Is too filthy to describe. Found but one garbage can 
covered ; many of the garbage cans on the sidewalks ami In the streets. Houses 
small, poorly ventilated; alleys filthy. Dead dog found in alley anil, juilglng 
from odor, believe had been dead three or four ilays. Understand many miners 
Ihe in this .section on account of the cheap rent. 

Slemlervllle Street. Slop and refuse thrown Inlo street on south side of Xfnln, 
north end of town. People have toilets built near the creek and trenches run¬ 
ning from toilets to crec'k. Many keep pigs and cows. 

Plat. The flat in general Is )iretty clean, but it is too flat for drainage. 
Many people have dug wells and use the water. 


KEIIEY EXHIBIT NO. 9. 

Guant Dmiu. 

This Indenture made the eighth day of April, A. D. 1912, between Bobert 
Lalng (unmarried), of Butte, Silver Bow Coutity, Mont., party of the first part, 
and Archibald Chisholm, of the same place, party of the second part: 

Wltnesseth that the said party of the first part. In consideration of the sura 
of one and no one-hundredths dollars, lawful money of the United States of 
America, to him In hand paid, tlie receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, ha* 
granted and conveyed, and by these presents does grant and convey, unto the 
said party of the second part, and to his heirs and assigns forever, alt of the 
following-described property, situated In Silver Bow County, State of Montana, 
to wit: 

Liot numbered twenty-three (23) In block numbered five f.5) of the Hope 
Addition to Butte, Mont., according to the offleial plat and survey thereof now 
on file In the ofilce of the county clerk and recorder of the said Sliver Bow 
Connty, Mont. 

Excepting and reserving, however, from this conveyance all ores and min¬ 
erals beneath the surface of the above-described premises, with the right to 
88818°—S. Doc. 415,04-1—vol4l-55 
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mine for and extract the same, j)rovlde4l that in tlie exercise of such mining 
rlsiit the surface thereof shall iiot he disturbed or Interfered with or in any 
wise damaged. 

Together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, and appurte-' 
nances thereunto belonging or m any wise appertaining, and the reversions, 
remainders, rents, issues, and profits thei’eof. 

To have and to hold all and singular the said premises, together with the 
appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part and to his heirs and 
assigns forever. 

In witness wlu*reof the said party of tho first part has hereunto set his hand 
the day and year first above written. 

llonEiiT Laing. 

State of Montana, County of fi\lvcr How, sa: 

On the 9th day of April, In the year 1912, before me, Isaac IV, Genzberger, 
a notary public In aiui for State of Montana, i>ersonnlIy api)eared Rol)ert 
TiUlng (unmarried), to mo personally known to be the person whose name In 
subscribed to the foregoing Instrument, and severally ncknowkslged to me that 
he executwl the same. 

In witness whereof, T iinve henumto sot my hand and atflxed my notarial 
seal, the day and year in tills certificate above written. 

[SEAL.] Ts.we IV. Gexzbeiiger, 

Notary Puhlir for the f>iafe of Afonfana, 
rcftUfiny at Butte, Mont. 

My Commission expires IMaroh 25, lOl t. 

I'lleil for record September 5, A. I>. 1913, at 35 minutes past 2 o’clock p. in. 

Dave Keuoe, County Recorder, 

By Leo Biiti.er, Deputy. 

(Itecordeil in vol. 108 of deeds, at page 4.56, records of Silver Bow County, 
State of Montana.) 


KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 10. 

This Indenture, ma<le the 9ih day of May, in the year of our T^ord one thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and fourteen, between the Butte Land and Investment Co., 
a (‘orporation duly organlzfnl and existing under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of Montana, the party of the first part, ami Alexander Mackel, of 
Butte, Silver Bow County, ^^ont., the party of the second part. 

Witne.sseth, that the said party of the first part, for and In consideration 
of the sum of one aii<l no huiulri*<Uhs dollars ($1). lawful money of the Unlteil 
Slates of America, to it In hand paid by the said party of the second part, 
the receipt whereof Is hereby acknowledged, does by these presents grunt, bar¬ 
gain, sell, convey, and eentirni unto the said party of the second part, and to his 
heirs and assigns, forever, al! those certain lots, pieces or parcels of land 
slfuate, lying, and being In the county of Silver Bow and State of Montana, 
(lescrlbed as follows, to wit: 

l.ots numbered tbirtv-elght (38) and thirty-nine (39) in block No. two (2) 
of the HurUmrt Addition to tho City Of Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont., 
according to tlie survey and plat thereof on file in the office of the clerk and 
recortler of Silver Bow County, Mont 

Exwptlng fn>m this grant and from the operation thereof, and reserving to 
the grantor herein, nil veins, leads, hales, leilges, ores, mines, minerals, metals, 
and mineral-bearing earth, rock and deposits, within or belonging to the alwvc 
descrlbeil tract of groxind; together with the right to enter beneath the surface of 
the above-descrll>ed tract of ground, and to mine, prosixect for, and extract any 
and all of said ores and minerals, metals, and mineral-bearing earth, rock and 
deposits within or belonging to the said above described tract of ground, xin- 
dernenth a horizontal plane parallel to and fifty (50) feet below the natural 
surface of the said premises. 

It is an express condition of this grant that the said described premises shall 
not. nor shall any part thereof, be used for saloon or road-house purposes, and 
that lu the event of said describetl grtmnd, or any part thereof, being used for 
saloon or roid-house purpose.s, such xise shall at once terminate this grant as 
a condition subsequent, and the title sliall thereupon at once revert to the 
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f'rautors, who shall thereupon be eiitUletl to ret-nter and take possession of salil 
ground. 

The grantee further agrees that he will erect thereon a house to cost not leas 
than twelve hundred and no hundredths ($1,2001 dollars, and ftirlher agrees 
that In construction of sueh house no building will be erected clesin- than 20 
feet from the front line of the lot describotl. 

The grantee further agrees that In the occupation of said land he will not 
maintain or suffer to be maintained thereon anything in tlie nature of a pul>iic 
nuisance. 

Together with all and singular, the tenements, hereditaments, and appur¬ 
tenances thereunto belonging or in anywise apperialidng ns usually had and 
cnloyed, save and except as hereinbefore exoepied and reserved. 

To have and to hold, all and singular the said premises unto the said party 
of the second part, and to his heirs and assigns forever. 

It is understood anil agreed that tliis deed is given in satisfaction of a cer¬ 
tain agreement between tlie respective parlies hereto dated the 23<1 day of 
(h'tober, IPIS. wlierein first parly agre('s to sell and second parly agrees to buy 
above-described prendses, and first parly di«‘s not wari'ant title to said premises 
against any Ileus or encumbrances that may have arisen since the date of said 
agreement, affecting tlie same and not caused by said parly of the first part. 

In witness whereof said iiarly of the first part lias caustsl Its coritorate name 
to be hereunto signed by its president and attested l>y Us secretary, tliereunlo 
duly authorized, and Its corporate seal to be liereunto alllxed the day and year 
first above written. 

[SEAL.] IlnTTn T.am) and Investment Co., 

By W. A. Kemper. I’rcMenI, 

Attest; 

E. S, Shields, (Secretary. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss: 

On thl.s 0th day of May, in tlie year 1011. before me, E. A. MaePherson, a 
notary public In and for the State of Montana, personally appeareil W. A. 
Kemper, known to me to he tlie peraident of the corporation that execultHl the 
witliln Instrument, and acknowledged to me that sucli corjioratlon executed the 
same. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto .set ray hand and alllxed my notarial seal 
the day and year first above written. 

[SEAL. I E. A. .MAOrHER.SON. 

Notary Pufilir in amt for the Stale of Montana, renidiug at Butte, 3font. 

My commission expires .Tune 4.101.". 

Filed for record .Tune 1, A. 11. 1014, at 1.T minutes past IT o'clock a. m. 

1>AVK Kehoe. County Reeorder. 

By .T. II. UossiTER, Deputy, 

(Recorded in Vol. 113 of deeds at page 33'.’. records of Sliver Bow County, 
State of Montana.) 


KEhLEY EXHIBIT NO. 11. 

REPORT OF INVESTIOATION OF SANITARY CONDITIONS IN MINE.S 
AND OF THE CONDITIONS* UNDER WHICH THE MINERS LIVE IN 
SILVER BOW COUNTY. 

(See also Kelley Exhibit No, 8.) 

This Investigation was undertaken to determine. If possible, the source of 
the high death rate from tuberculosis in Sliver Bow County. The question ha.s 
been discussed repeatedly, and It seems that there has never been a study of 
conditions on which the statements made by some “that all the tuberculosis 
In Silver Bow County comes from surface conditions,'' and that made by 
others “ that all the tuberculosis in Silver Bow County comes from coiuUtlous 
In the mines," could be based. 

The first work was that of studying the death records relative to tuberculosis 
from December, 1908, up to April, 1812, inclusive. We found that there had 
been 666 deaths from tuberculosis during this period. A map of Silver Bow 
County was secured, and the location of this disease was indicated thereon 
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with pins Insertetf Into tlie rasp. The deaths occnrlng at hospitals were located 
at the point from wJdch the patient wont to the hospital. In other words, the 
death was classed ns having occurred at the place where the patient lived,' 
rather than at the hospItJil where he had been onI.v a short time. ’ 

We find that of the 626 deaths 29 were among imported Individuals—that Is, 
Individuals who did not live In Sliver Bow County. Of the deaths reported 
ns having occurred at lh<‘ poor farm we lind that In 82 the residence was not 
given, making a total of 61 that W(' could not class ns regards residence. Of 
the 40.5 deaths whose residence w'e were able to locate we find that 330, or 71 per 
cent, occurred in a portion of the city and county, which, when mapped out, 
forms an Irregular Maltese cross. (See diagram at end of this article.) 

Outside of this area the pins Indicating the deaths from tuberculosis are no 
more numerous than we find In any other city of the State. 

A remarkable feature in coimectlon with this study Is the scarcity of deaths 
from tuberculosis In Walkerville and Mcadervllle. These two localities are 
populated largely by miners, and yet the deaths from tuberculo.sls among the 
residents of these two localities ari> very few compared with those within the 
" Irregular Maltese cross area.” This would seem to Indicate that there Is 
sometlilng within this ” Maltese cross area ” that has an Influence on tuber- 
ctilosls. Granting that the proportion of miners within this “Maltese cross 
area" Is equal to that In Walkerville and Mcadervllle, why .should there bo 
such a large death rate among those living In one locality and such a com¬ 
paratively small death rate among those living In the other locality? We 
believe that the fact that tuberculosis has existed In this “ Maltese cros.s area ” 
for such a long time that many, If not all, of the houses in this area are 
Infected with this dl.soase, while comparatively few of those In Walkerville 
and Mcadervllle have become Infected. A study of the detailed report of 
conditions found would seem to support this theory. 

The next study with regard to deaths from tuberculosis wa.s a study of the 
deaths by nationalities. Of the 520 deaths reported we find that they occurred 
ns follows: 


Irish_270 

Kngllsh_ 82 

Swedish_ 17 

Finlanders_ ,38 

Austrians_ 10 

Hungarian_ 1 

Norwegians_ 3 

Italians_ 11 

Welsh_ 8 


Canadians_ 16 

I'olack_ 1 

French_ 4 

Umssians_ 7 

Scotch_ 5 

Germans_ 14 

Swis.s_ 4 

Chinamen_ 5 

Americans_ 30 


This data la priictlcnlly valueless unless we could know what proportion of 
each nationality constituted the population of Silver Bow County. On this sub¬ 
ject we have been unahle to secure reliable ilgures. 


STUDY OF CONDITIONS IN MINKS. 

The Study of the mines was carried out In the following manner. Two men 
accompanied by an engineer went through 10 of the mines, this being all that 
we were able to cover In the three and one-half months devoted to this work. A 
report was made with regard tfneach level and special reports relative to con¬ 
ditions found on any level, the following being the more Imiiortant questions 
embodied In the report: 

Date of Inspection. 

Name of mine. 

Character of mine. 

Photographs taken (flash-light pictures taken of all conditions of special 
Interest). 

Location In mine (with regard to level and position In level, number of men 
working, approximate air space where men arc working). 

Method of disposal of excreta. 

Method of handling drinking water. 

Source of drinking water. 

Source of IcOln water. 

Condition of the level with regard to moisture (whether dry, moderately dry. 
or wet). 
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Whether or not sample of water was taken. 

Method of ventilation (temperature, wet and dry bulb). 

Whether or not sample of air was taken. 

Whether or not culture plate was exposetl to air. 

Whether or not any level in mine is on lire, and if so, what measures are taken 
to control lire. 

Condition of dry. 

Condition of lookers in dry. 

Whether or not culture i)late were exposed to air in dry. 

Bathing facilities in dry, bow iieated. 

General condition. 

Ventilation. 

Whether or not pictures were taken of dry, and if so, number of the pictures. 

Where culture iilatos were exposed to air, these were .sent to the bncteriologl.st 
and report made on <'ulture.s found In such plate.s. Water and air sam|)le.s were 
forwarded to I’rof. W. JI. CohlelKh. of liozeman,' Mont., and his ro|a)rt on these 
samples is embodied In the detailed rei)ort. A report answering the above ques¬ 
tion was made with regard to each level in eaeti of tiie mine.s Inspected, nnd 
also with regard to conditions In tlie various levels showing matters of special 
importance. 

IXSCKCTION OF .SUIIKACK CONDITIONS. 

In the surface inspection 138 lanises and their surrounding conditions vvero 
inspected. Tiiere were 2.!) 19 occuiiants in these residences. There were 1,418 
rooiiis in tlio.se residences. In regard to tiie air space per individual In tlie 
resldeneos, wo found as follows: 5 rooms, between 190 and 209 cnlilc feet of air 
space; 27 rooms, lietween 290 and 309 cubic feet of air space; 07 rooms, be¬ 
tween 300 and 400 culilo feet of air space; 133 rooms, between 400 and .'>00 
cniilc feet of air space; 180 rooms, between 500 nnd 000 onblc feet of air space; 
10.') rooms, lielwocn COO and 700 cubic feet of ulr space; 2.51 rooms, txdween 700 
and 800 euldc feet of air space; ISO rooms, bctwemi 800 nnd 900 culilc feet of 
air spac; 50 rooms, between 900 and 1,000 cubic feet of air space; 348 rooms, 
over 1,(K)0 cubic feet of nir siince; average, ;i.H5 eiiliic O’ct per individual. 

There sliould certainly be a strictly enforced law proliitdfing boarding houses, 
hotels, etc., renting rooms wlicrein die air space i.s less tlian 050 cubic feet per 
occupant. 

In tlie study of the living conditions of the miners the following questions 
were answered with regard to each house: 

Street and number. 

Name of householder. 

Number of pliotogrnphs taken, if any. 

Date and hour inspected. 

Number of people living in house. 

Number of liedrooins In house. 

Cubic feet of air space per each individual oeeupylng each room. 

Whetlier or not more than one shift sleeps In any room. 

Number of toilets in house. 

Dlsisisiil of sewage. 

Number of bathtubs. 

Condition of bathtubs, whether clean or dirty. 

Whether or not meals are served to boarders; and If so, source of milk supply. 
Whether or not tliere lins been a communicable disease In house during last 
two years. If so, when was house last disinfected? 

How long present tenants have lived in house. 

Whether or not sample of air was taken. 

Whether or not culture plate was exposed. 

When culture plates were exposeil, or sample of air taken, these were sub¬ 
mitted to the bacteriologist or chemist and their report Is found In the detailed 
report submitted herewith. 

AIB AKALTBIB. 


In regard to air analysis, both In the mines nnd out, we find in Alexander 
Smith's College ^emlstry the following: “ Pure country air contains about 8 
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parts In 10,000 of carbon dioxide. In city air there are 6 to 7 parts In the 
same .volume, while In air of audience rooms or where ventilation Is defective 
the proportion may rise as hlch as 50 parts. The per cent of oxygen In dry 
air ranges between 20.20 and 21, the latter being the proportion In normal air.” 

We further quote from Dr. Thomas B. Crowder, In a bulletin of the Kansas 
State Board of Health, as follows: 

“ Since texthooUs on hygiene and on ventilation and heating generally specify 
that carbon dioxide shall not he allowed to go above a few parts In 10,000 of 
air. It Is .supposed that any greater excess acts as a poison. The truth of the 
matter is quite otherwise; for whatever the percentage of OOi In tlie sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere may be, that in tlie air of the lungs remains constant at 
about .5 per cent of an atmosphere, and It is maintidnetl so by tlie action of the 
respiratory center. The air of the lungs Is never pure air; it never even re- 
moldy approaches pure air; and no one breathes pure air Into his lungs. At 
each breath we take back into the alveoli the expired air contained In the nose 
and large bronchi, and this constitutes about one-third of the whole inspira¬ 
tion. This relnspiratiou Is niK’essary In order to keep the CO, of the blood 
from falling too low. No excess of CO, enters Into our boilics by breathing 
the atmosphere of the worst ventilated rooms, where the CO, certainly does 
not reach a higher concentration titan I per cent of the atmosphere. ITie only 
result of breathing such an excess of CO, Is a slight lncrea.so In the depth of 
re.sitliallon, which is exactly adjusted to keep the concentration of CO, In the 
alveolar air at the norinsd 5 per cent of an atmosphere. 

“ It has been pointed out by Dehmann and Hill that men who tend the fer¬ 
mentation vats In brewei les work for long hours In an atmosphere containing 
0.5 to 2.5 per cent of CO,, and that they are healthy and longllved. Many 
Investigators have subjected themselves or others to an atmosphere artlllclnlly 
charged with CO,, and the results have uniformly sehown that less than 3 or 
4 per cent has no inlluence on the health of those who breathe It and can not 
be vletected by them throvigh any subjective channels.” 

I'hls Idea Is thoroughly supported by the general reports on ventilation at 
the International Congress on Hygiene, held in Wa.shlngton in September, 
1012. In connection with this work Prof. Coblelgh made the following analysis 
of air at Bozeman, The outside air near the Agricultural College at Bozeman 
showed ns follows: 

August 17, .3.6 parts carbon dioxide per 10,000. 

September 20, 4 parts carbon dioxide per 10,000. 

October 5, 5.3 puids carbon dioxide per 10,000. 

On August 17 he nnal.vzed the air of the experiment station laboratory, a 
fairly large room where only one man was working, and found It to contain 
6.5 imrts of carbon dh>xldo per 10,1X10. It will be noted that on August 17 the 
outdoor air contained 3.6 parts per 10,000. On October 5, at 8 a. m., before 
anyone went to work in the food laboratory, the analysis showed the air to 
contain 6.3 parts carbon dioxide per 10,1X10, whereas the ontslde air on the same 
date showed 5.3 parts per lO.lXX). On September 20, with Bunsen burners going 
and two men working, an analysis of air showtsl 21.8 parts of carbon dioxide 
tier 10,000. On October 5 after two Bunsen burners had been working for one 
hour In the laboratory, the analysis showed 15 parts carbon dioxide per 10,000. 

From the above quotations, w'e know that normal air carries from 20.26 per 
cent to 21 per cent of oxygen. Reference to the analyses of samples of air 
taken In the mines shows Hint they uniformly come up to this standard, the 
only question open being with regard to the per cent of carbon dioxide present 
In the air. We find that In a laboratory considered a well-ventilated labora¬ 
tory, that the per cent of carbon dioxide reached 21.8 parts per 10,000, whereas 
we find In the mine that the oxygen In no Instance was reduced below 20 per 
cent, and In most instances the carbon dioxide was within 25 parts per 10,000, 
very little higher than fouml In a large laboratory In one of our State Institu¬ 
tions, and a well-conducted laboratory at that 

In one mine, however—namely, the Mountain Con—^we 8nd the carbon dioxide 
unusually high. Here we found the carbon dioxide to reach as high as 61.4 
parts per 1,006. In the 1,100 level of the Little Mlnah we also found the carbon 
dioxide rather high, namely, 48.9 parts per 10,000, and here also the oxygen 
was reduced to the lowest point found In any mine, namely, 19.8 per cent 

Another Interesting analysis of air Is the sample taken from the bottom of 
a sump, wh^e we found 28.2 parts of carbon dioxide per 10,000 not an ex¬ 
tremely high'amount of carbon dioxide; and yet, on account of the stillness of 
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the atr In the snnip, together with tlie temperature and humidity of the air, 
the men complained of the effects of poor ventilation. 

In the face of these analyses and confronted by reports of recent studies 
relative to ventilation, w'e must recognize the fact tliat analysis of the air 
gives us little or no information relative to what we are tlisposed to call good 
or bad ventilation, but that the effect on the individual is not due to carbon 
dioxide nor to the (luantlty of ox.vgen present, l>ut is due to the tcmiierature 
and degree of humidity in the air; that is, a coniparatlvely high tein|K‘rature 
and high per cent of liuinldlty has a greater Inliiience on the ability of the 
individual working In common atmo.sphere than does an increase of carbon 
dioxide or de<-rease of oxygen in the same air. 

We must therefore recognize tliat ventilation is a matter of relation betwwn 
humidity and temperature rather than between oxygen and carbon dioxide 
present in the air. In the various lev<“ls of tlie mines the humidity Is stated 
in the reports of air analyses, this being estimated from the dltference between 
the reading of the wet and dry bulb thcrmonieteis. 

We tind that In some of tlie levels the humidity and temperature are both 
quite lilgh, but have no suggestion to make as to how the humidity or tem¬ 
perature could be lesseneil in these levels. 

SANIT.VUY COXniTlONS. 

In regard to the sanitary conditions found to exist, these varhsl extremely In 
various mines and are set forth in tlie iletailed reiMirt. 

One or two matters of Importance we desire to call to your attention. 

First, that tlie bacteriological count in the Original and Gagnon mines is 
lou'er with regard to the bacilli of the colon tyjic than we found In the other 
mines Insiiected. This we liellcve to be due to the fact that toilet cars are 
provided throughout these two mines, hut notwithstanding this we found 
bacilli of the colon tyiio and tyidiold bacilli present In the air in tw’o levels of 
tliese mines. We would call your attention to the fact that while the instruc¬ 
tions are strictly that these toilet cars shall be cleaned daily witli live steam, 
our Inspectors found on more than one occasion that this was not done; that 
the men whose duty it was to so clean these cars neglected to do so. 

We al.so found that the miniu's make a practice of urinating in the mines 
at any convenient point, regardless of whetlier a toilet cur is provided or not. 
Tlds is on Important matter, and the nitncrs should be made to understand 
that after one has recovcriHl from typholil fever the urine will frequently con¬ 
tain typhoid bacilli for many months, and when an individual thus recovereit 
urinates promiscuously he distributes typhoid fever germs. It is highl.v 
protiable that the germs found in the air for those two mines came from this 
source. 

We note iu bacteriological repiirts that colon anil typhoid fever bacilli are 
more or less frcsiuently found in the air. Prom the various reports made it 
would seem that typlioid fever is coini>aratlvely rare in Silver Bow County. 
For instance, we find that In 1910 there were 7 cases rci>ort<Hl from Sliver 
Bow County and 9'cases rei»orted from the city of Butte, but at the same 
time we note in 1910 tliere were 2 deaths reiK)rt»sl from Silver Bow County 
and 10 from the city of Butte. Again, in 1911 we note that there were no 
cases of typhoUl fever reported from Silver Bow and there w('re no lieaths 
reported as being due to typhoid fever, but in Butte there were 9 cases of 
typhoid fever reported and 8 deaths. This means that in 1010 tliere was a 
death rate in Silver Bow County, outside of the city of Butte, from typhoid 
fever of 42.8 per cent, and that wllliln the city limits more people died of 
typhoid fever tlian were ca.se.s reporteii, while in 1911 the death rate from 
typhoid fever, according to ca.ses rcporttsl, would be 88.8. 

It we allow a death rate of 10 per cent for tyiihoid fever (this is a high 
death rate) ^ere should liave been reiiorted in Silver Bow County and the 
city of Butte together, for 1910, 130 cases Instead of 16 cases, and In 1911 there 
should have been 80 cases reported instead of 9 cases, thus indicating that 
typhoid fever is by no means a rare disease in the city of Butte. If we were 
to assume that one-half of the cases that should have been reported occurred 
among miners, this would mean that In 1910 there were 65, and In 1911, 40 
typhoid carriers returned to work In the mines. 

TTie question of how to prevent the men from urinating promiscuously In 
the mines and bow to prevent their answering nature’s calls In Improper 
places In mines where toilet cars are not provided, at first appears to be a 
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cKfllcult problem, but In Inrge Institutions where efforts have been made to 
educate the employees along sanitary lines and where the educational matter 
has been presented In an Interesting manner, It has been found that the m«i, 
though frequently of a very unintelligent class, take remarkably kindly to and 
Iiroflt by such teaching. It might lx? said as opposed to eilucating the miners 
along these lines that a good per cent of them only work a comparatively short 
time In one locality. On the oilier hand. It Is undoubtedly a fact that a good 
per cent of the miners work for a long time In the same locality. If this were 
not true, we would not find them owning their own homes In any locality, and 
If the.so men who live and expect to continue to live In a locality are taught 
the Importance of proper disposal of human excreta, they will endeavor to see 
that their working mates, thongh transletit In character, do not commit acts 
that will endanger the health and lives of the T)ermanent residents of the 
locality. Educating the.se people along such lines would he a tedious task to 
begin with, but when once started, it would undonbtally give good re.sults In 
the working capacity of the men employed. 

In some of the mines we find that the men use dead crosscuts for answering 
nature’s calls, and in siane Instances they go Into these dead crosscuts, used 
for this puriiose, to eat their luncheons. I believe that any miner who answers 
nature's call In a dead cros.scut should he Immediately discharged, and the 
foreman who discharges him congratulated on his care and precaution. 

In most of the mines where horses are used we find a ilci idod Increase In the 
bacteria found In the air. In several Instances bacteria peculiar to horses 
were found, bacteria of a charai'ter especially dangerous to man. I refer to 
the anthrax bacteria and actinomycosis. This would Indicate the Importance 
of having horses sent Into the mines examined very carefully for anthrax and 
lump Jaw. I wish especially to note that In no Instance did our Inspectors 
notice any Indication that any horse in the mines was suffering from anthrax 
or actinomycosis, but frequently thesi' diseases are not notfsl in their early 
stages onlyl after a most careful examination. 

We found In several instances that the analysis of the drinking water In¬ 
dicated that the ve.ssi'ls were not ns thoroughly cleaned ns they should be. 
Note the analysis of the water from the Steward mine, 1,700 and 1.300 levels, 
and also at the tnoo station in the Little Minah. Comparing the analysis of 
the drinking water In the open vessels and that in closwi vessels, the water In 
the open ve.ssels shows a der ided tendency toward contamination. Again, com¬ 
pare the anal.vsls of the drinking waters from the closed steel tanks and tho.se 
from closetl wooden vessels. These analyses would seem to Indicate that 
either the wixxlen vessels are not as thoroughly cleaned ns are the steel tanks, 
or that the same cleaning drx's not sulflce for the wooden vessels ns does for the 
steel tanks. 

Your attention Is re.spectfully called to the general conditions found In the 
Mountain Con mine. Of the 10 mines examineil, this mine showed Ihe moat In¬ 
sanitary conditions In general. Not only were many of the conditions found 
Insanitary, but the ventilation In this mine was ned ns gootl as that of any 
other of the mines, the carbon dioxide in every Instance being much higher 
than that found In samples of air taken from any other of the mines. Your 
attention la also especially called to the condition of the barn In the 2,100 
level of this mine, 

CONDITIONS OF THF. FUNKS AS IIEC.AKDS MOISTT7RE, 

It has been claimed by some that the moist or wet condition of deep mines 
would prohibit the spread of communicable disease, such ns tuberculosis. In the 
mines. This we recognize ns true to a certain extent, but our Inspection does 
not support the theory as u whole. We found the tubercle bacillus, typhoid 
bacillus, and other germs in the air of the mines. This Is not a theoretical 
finding, but an actual practical demonstration of the presence of these germs In 
the nlr. . * 

We find, however, that these germs are more prevalent In the dry levels than 
In the wet levels. This statement on the very face of It docs not conform with 
the Idea that these mines are all wet. In fact, we found as a matter of fact 
that the very deep levels- are wet, that the Intermediate levels are more or less 
damp or wet, whereas the more siqierflclal levels are perfectly dry. It Is absurd, 
of course, to Msume that when a consumptive expectorates promiscuously In one 
of these dry levels, that the sputum will not become dried and blown about 
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With the dust In the air of the mines, Just the same as It would be on the 
surface In a dry locality. 

As to the moisture In the air, we find a high degree of humidity In prac¬ 
tically all of the levels, the humidity (d' course being higher In wet U-vels than 
In dry levels, but being higher In the driest levels than we find on the surfueo 
in this locality. This humidity of course can not l)e prevented, neither can 
the high temperature in the very low levels be avoliled. This is a condition 
Incidental to the mining industry that cun not be overcome. 

COVUITIOXS 7N KKfiARD TO DVST. 

In the wet levels we fouml comparatively lillle dust, eveept Immediately sur¬ 
rounding the localities where the drills were In o|>oralion, and even there 
the dust was comparatively little (much less than we llnd on the streets of 
our cities during windy days), except when the drills were Just starting. 

In the dry levels, however, we noted considernhle dust at all times. This 
dust necessarily Irritates the air passages of those working in tlry levels and 
places such air passage.s in tit condition to make an Ideal culture ground for 
disease germs, which may ('liter the air iiassagi's in the mini's or which mn.v 
enter them In localities outside the mines, and we are Inclined to believe that 
the conditions under which we found ninny of the mliK'rs living are more 
conducive to the introduction of disease germs Into the systi'in than are the 
I'onditlous that we fiatnd to exkst In the mines, tio far as the writer knows 
there Is no way by which the dust in the dry levels can be avoided. 

The only thing that could he done would bo to I'diicate the mim'rs relative to 
the dangers of spitting promiscuously in the mines, remembering always 
that a consumptive Is not dangerous exet'irt when he expi'ctorates where the 
germs In his sputum may bi-coiiie dried and blown about In the air. 

]10L'SK-TO-ftOesK TNSl'KCTION. 

In this work 438 houses, with 1,418 moms and 2,040 occupants, were In- 
spi'cled. In the delalU'd reiiort we mentioned only .such places as were found 
to he In an Insanitary condition. 

The dhislon of air space per capita In all of the houses Inspected Is set 
forth above, showing an average of 335 cubic feet of tiir space per capita. 
People living and sleeping In such rttstrlcted air space can not e.vpeet to main¬ 
tain health. Mven with the best ventilation [(ossible 33.5 cubic feet of air 
space Is not sufllclent by any means, but our Inspection shows that ventilation 
ks fr('(iueutly not provUh'd even with this resIricK'd idr sjiace. 

The sanitary conditions found In many of llu'se houses (a gn'at many of 
them are boarding or rooming houses) are anything but satisfactory, to say 
the least. In some of the hou.ses where the stinitar.v conditions were found 
to be fair the conditions surrounding the houses were found decidedly In¬ 
sanitary. For fuller description s((e the detailed report and photographs at¬ 
tached.’ 

The study of the map showing the location of deaths from tulH'rculosls In¬ 
dicates that the disease is conllni'd to a very large degree to the old part of 
Butte, and the fact that these houses have never been disinfected for this 
disease leads us to ludieve that they are a frultfvd source of Infection with 
tuberculosis, a disease to which the miners are especially susceptible on ac¬ 
count of the Irritated condition of the air passages, resulting from unavoid¬ 
able conditions Incidental to their vts'atlon. 

Your attention Is also especially called to the report made by Dr. M. J. 
McNallan. relative to conditions found In certain streets Inspected. 

Recently a clipping was forwarded to the writer, calling attention to the 
reduction in the number of deaths from enteric diseases In Butte during 
the last year, and claiming that this reduction was due entirely to the Im¬ 
proved sanitary conditions In the city of Butte. If conditions as found by 
our inspectors are “ Improved conditions ” we can not conceive of what they 
were before they were “ Improved." We believe that the reduction In enteric 
diseases In Butte, as well as over the entire State of Montana, Is due solely 
to the improvement In the food supply made under the pure-f(HHl law passed 
by the last legislature. 


^ Not printed. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

As a result of tills study, I am forced to the conclusion that neither the 
statement “ that pnictlealty all of the tuberculosis in Silver Bow County is due 
to the conditions In the mines" or "tliat i)ractically all the tuberculosis in 
Silver Bow Ciounty Is due to surface conditions,” is correct; but that the condi¬ 
tions In the mines together with the conditions on the surface result In the high 
death rate from tuberculosis, with a dei'ldod leaning toward the conditions 
on the surface h.iving a gieater iunueiue on the high death rate from tubercu- 
lo,sig tiiau do Ihe eondllions in the mines. 

In uddlliou to this many of the coniiitlons in the mines can not be remedlect. 
For instance, the hlgli immidity and idgii temiKwatures can not be avoided. 
Tliey arc* natural conditions and, so far as is known, there is no way of pre¬ 
venting their existence. On tile other hand, sucii (Himiitions ns the tmi>roper 
disiM>sal of excreta, oiam watiT ves.sels, and dirty barns in the mines can rentiily 
be remediwl, though the improper (tis|«isal of exiTeta wilt reiiuire, not only 
the supplying of proper plates for sucli tiisposul, but the education of tlie em- 
plo.tees ns to the Importance of using sucii places. 

Conditions on the surface are all remediabio. There is no excuse for per¬ 
mitting the renting of rooms or houses that are not provided with proper air 
Htmei^ and ndeiiuale ventilation. 

Tliere is no excuse for permitting tlie existence of the insanitary conditions 
found to exist In many of tlie liouses, yards, and streets Inspected. 

We believe with a thorough enforcement of proper sanitary laws and regu¬ 
lations and with a complete control of tuberculosis among the dairy cattle 
that the death rate from tuberculosis in Silver Bow County can be cut In two 
within a period of five years. 

SUUUKSTIONS. 

Itclntirp to minm. —Tt being impracticable to dlsclmrge the men at present 
employed in tlie mines wlio are alliicted willi tulierculosis, we earnestly urge 
that efforts lie made to educate these men relative to tlie dangers of expwtorat- 
ing promiscuously in the mines, and that all new employees be carefully and 
thorouglily exanilnerl for any evidence of tuberculosis, and that any aiipllcant 
who shows any evidence of tuberculosis wliatever be not employed. 

It being a well-known fact that those wlio have sufferisl from typhoid fever 
freiiuently carry the germs of this disease in their excreta for many months, 
and in rare Instances even for years, that the excreta of all employees be 
examined to determine wliiili arc tMilioid curriers, and that all typhoid carriers 
be excUidisl from the mines; ami further, when any employis’ is found to he 
suffering from any enteric illseaso tliat his excreta be carefully exiimlneil for 
typhoid bacilli, and if sucii bacilli are found that he be not i>i‘rmltted to return 
to the mines until his excreta is foiiml to be free from typhoid germs, and that 
tills same examination be made of all new applicants for work in the mines. 

That toilet cars be provided in all mines and that the men be strictly requlreil 
to use tliese cars for answering all of nature’s calls, with a penalty of being 
discharged for failure to comply with this requlrenient. 

That all drinking water be supplied in covereil and locked metallic contain¬ 
ers. 

That all horses taken into the mines be examineil by an experienced veteri¬ 
narian for anthrax and other communicable iliseasea. 

That friMtnent and thorough InsiHg'tlons be made In order to see that toilet 
cars, water vessels, barns, etc., are thoroughly cleaned at proper intervals in 
order to keep them at all times In a clean and sanitary condition. 

Relatire to xurface coiidittom .—^That protier laws be enacted to secure the 
keeping of the surface conditions In a clean and sanitary condition at all times, 
and that a heavy laninlty be Imposed on the officer whose duty It Is to see that 
sanitary conditions are maintaineil should he fall to iierform the duties required 
of him. 

That laws be enacted prohibiting the renting of any room In which the air 
space shall be leas than 6.50 cubic feet per occupant, and that such room be 
provided with windows for proper ventilation. 

That tuberculosis be made a reportable disease with a heavy penalty against 
tliosje who f^l to ’report It, and that all rooms or houses, public or private, 
where any case of tuberculosis is known to have existed be thoroughly dlsiii- 
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fi!Ot<3d before such house or room is rented or sold, or its o(\ui»uik‘.v 
by nny Individual. 

Fimilly, that the offleer In charge of enforcing saiiitury regulations be re¬ 
quired to devote Ids entire time to this work ami to refrain from tlie ina< tiee 
of medicine in either public or private capacity. 

Map showing in a general way the localion of deaths from tuberculosis. 
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KELLEY EXHIBIT NO. 12. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE AND THE 
HOUSE OF THE TWEEITH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY APPOINTED 
TO INVKSTIGATE THK SANITARY OONOITIONS AND THE CONDI¬ 
TIONS OF VENTILATION OF THE MINES OF THE STATE, ESPE¬ 
CIALLY OF BUTTE. 

Be It remembereii that on the 4th day of January, 1911, the following Joint 
committee of the senate and house to Investigate the sanitary conditions and 
the conditions of ventilation of the mines of the State, especially of Butte, was 
appointed: 

From the senate: Senators I. A. Leighton, W. E. Christopher, J. C. McO^hy, 
C. P. Tooley, and L. E, I>(ary. 

From the house: Representatives P. J. Dutty, J. C. Duffy, Nelson Story, Jr., 
M. L. Hewitt, and O. N. Byrnes. 
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Januaby 5, 1911. 

The Joint committee above mentioned left Helena for Butte at 2.65 p. m., 
and upon their arrival In Butte notllled the management of the mines and also 
the olBcers of the miners’ jinion that their mission was to Investigate the 
sanitary and ventilating conditions of the mines, and Informed them tliat they 
would proceed with the investigation the following morning. 

Butte, Mont., January 6, 1911. 

The Joint committee was taken to the Leonard Mine at 9,30 a. ra., accompanied 
by John (Jlllie, general superintendent of the Amalgamated mines; B. H. Dun- 
Shee, assistant snperintendcuit of the company; .T. 0. Adams, superintendent of 
the Boston & Montana flonsolldated Mining Co.; and Tlioinas Mitchell, foreman 
of the Leonard mine; Dan Sullivan, president of the Butte Miners’ Union; 
and .foe Guelfl, vice president of (he miners’ union. 

The coramlfteo Inspected the change room or dry, where they found 600 
lockers for the use of the men employed In which to change their clothes, with 
cement floors, shower baths, and washrooms. 

They were then lowered to the t,2lHl-foot h-vel and sliown the doors Installed 
for the purpose of changing the course of ulr; then lowered to the l.tOO-foot 
level, and W'cnt through stope No. 1023 to the l.SOO-foot level at crosscut No, 
1803; the temperature there registered 73", and at breast 82°; then fhrougti the 
1,800-foot hwel to the West Calusa mine and Comanche air .shaft. Went on 
surface for lutK'h at 12 m., when coinmittoc went through several slopes and 
drifts of the Mountain View and I’ennsylvanla mines. The temperature of 
the water dropping from the hack of crosscut No. 1813 of the Pennsylvania 
was 70°. After coming to surface the commllpH' were tid;en to the engine room 
and shown the stifely ni)plhinces on the engine to prevent the cages or skips 
from going Into the sheave wheels. 

Butte, Mont., January 7, 1911. 

The committee vlslttal the Original mine anil were lowered to the 2,000-foot 
level to the pump station; teniperalure at this point was 73°. Through stope 
No. 2101, temperature registered 88”. Climbed through slopes and drifts of 
Gagnon and Original mines to 2,400-foot level of the Original mine, where the 
temperature In the west drift was 78°. Wont on surface for lunch. After 
lunch the committee went to the plant of the Missouri Power Co., near the High 
Ore mine, and then to the S|>eculator mine, of the North Butle Mining Co., 
where they were lowered to the l,C00-toot level, accompanied by .lohn I’ope, 
manager, and Dan Courtney, foreman, and went through stoiie No. 1816. On 
the twentieth floor the temperature was ,80’. Then went to No. 1,820 raise, 
where the temiierature was 80"; then through slopes to stope No. 1,838, 300 feet 
west of No. 1810, where the temiieralure was 72°; then to l,8(X)-foot level and 
climbed down raise No. 2018, through the stope, where the temperature vms 
80", and then to the 200-foot level station, where the temperature was 78°; 
and from this point to surface, when the committee, after a consultation with 
the ottlcers of the companies and the miners’ union, concluded that they had 
been shown through the best and the worst places that both parties had to show 
them, and decided to leave for Helena, to continue the Investigation at a later 
date upon some course that the majority of the committee might determine. 

January 10, 1911. 

The committee met In the parlor of the Grandon Hotel, at Helena, Mont, 
with all members present. Chairman Leighton called the meeting to order, 
and stated that he had telephoned the president of the Butte Miners’ Union 
and was answered that the union would meet to-night. 

A lengthy discussion ensued as to the course to be pursued by the com¬ 
mittee In order to enlighten themselves on the subject of sanitation and ven¬ 
tilation of mines. 

On motion duly secondeil, the chairman was authorized and Instructed to 
request the Butte Miners’ Union to appoint one of their members from each of 
the following mines— 

Original, Stewart, Gagnon, Montana, Con, Boll & Diamond, East Gray Bock, 
Speculator, Badger, Buffalo, High Ore, Never Sweat, Anaconda, St. Lawrence, 
^lojwlo, Pennsylvania, Tramway, Sliver Bow, West Oaluse, Leonard, Pitts- 
moiKuBlacloBck, Elm Grin—to appear before this committee to give such 
evidence as they might wish, each of said members to be working in the 
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mine lie represents; also to notify the managements of tliose imiportlcs of the 
notion taken. 

On motion duly seconded, the committee adjourneil to tlie call of chairman. 

.lANt'Aav 24, toil. 

The committee met at the call of tlie clialrmnu at tiie com-tliouso in Helena, 
on January 24, 1911, at 7.30 o'clock p. m. 

Present: Senators I. A. Leigliton (chnlrman), W. K. Chrlstoplier, .T. C. 
McCartliy, C. P. Tooloy, and J. K. Leary ; also representatives P. J. Unity, 
J. C. Duffy, and O. N. Hyrnes. 

Senator I. A. Lekihton (cluiirman). Now, gentlemen, tliere is one tiling flmt 
I wish to state, and that is tills, tliat in tlie testimony that will lie given liy tlie 
varlotis witnesses here, I wish tliat it would lie conlliied alisolutely to those two 
conditions that tills Joint committee is called uiion to thoroughly investigate 
and inquire Into, and those are the sanitary condltliins of tlie mines of the 
State, especially of Butte, and tlie conditions of ventilation. In our other 
meetings that we have had and tliose whom we liave met, e.speclally at the 
meeting of Butte, they seemed to drift oft from tliose two sulijeets and 
wamlered into otlior tilings. As we are now to begin to take testimony per¬ 
taining to those two sulijeets, we cun not allow cxtrancHius matter to be brought 
in, but only evidence pertaining to these two subjects, sanitary eonilltloiis and 
the condition of ventilation; and we proiiose to snlipiena and lirlng here, before 
tills committee, other miners from Butte, as wo may sec fit, and also the 
mine owners, or any man whom we think can bring us any information in re- 
garii to this matter, for it is tlie object of tlie committee, and it Is tlie desire 
of tlie twelfth legislative assemlily, tliat we should go to the liottom of tills 
matter and see it we can not enact some law or in some manner correct tliese 
tilings tliat seem to lie prevailing over there Unit are wrong. Consequently, 
I asktsl tliose wiio take tiie witness stand to reniemlMT tliat we can not allow 
anything but that pertaining to the.se two subjects. 

Bepre.sentatlve P. .T. Mr. Chairman, In answer to yon, I will say this: 

From what we saw, your Investigation coimnltlee, what we saw over tliere we 
know exists. If you get 500 men here ns well as 3 wlio have worked over 
there, 4 or 5 or 20, we know tlie evil exists, and with a small number, with 
a .small committee, we can come around to the same conclusions, same Judg¬ 
ments, far more than if we got .500. Of course, tliat lies in the clmlrman’s 
Iiower to do wliatever lie suggests. lam with you on any question, but on this 
affair a small committee can ait down and tell conditions widch exist, can 
try and ellmintite affairs, and It will be belter far, with a small committee. 
They will sit down with us and help us to eliminate. Tliat is what we are 
asking for. A big coinmittt'O will he talking against one another. Yon will take 
the men who are working in tlie lAionard mine, they will tell you the conditions 
whWi exist in the Is'onard mine, and another one will tell you of the High 
Ore, where the fire is at present, the way tlie fire broke out, another will tell 
yon of the Speculator, and another of the Bell, and another of the Diamond, 
another of the Gagnon, and that, ns far ns we are concerned we all know that 
we can not regulate each and every mine In the city of Butte, liut at the same 
time we can come down with men who have worked in the various mines and 
come to a sound conclusion, eorrect judgment, to our own way and to the 
best way. We are reiiresentiiig tlie State of Montana, not alone Silver Bow 
County. If you get 500 men here, we will be waiting until the legislature ad¬ 
journs. What we want is this, what my Idea was thi.s, something to alleviate 
the present affairs, something to get conditions around to what they ought 
to be. If you get three witnesses to-day, four to-morrow, two the next day, 
and so on, subpoenaing witnesses—you know, everyone of us knows on this 
committee what we want to do. AVhat Is the use of bringing 600, 100, or 
1,000 over here? What we want Is action, not hot air, there is enough of It 
over there, and God knows that Is what we are trying to get rid of in the 
mines. Tlie first place we visited was the best mine in the city of Butte. 
You saw the conditions thei'e, where fans were working, where conditions- 

Uepresentatlve J. C. Duffy. Excuse iVie, Mr. Chairman, we are not discussing 
the report, whatever report the committee sees fit to tender. As I understand, 
we are here to accept the testimony of these gentlemen here who are In a posi¬ 
tion to offer any, and not to render any particular report, as far ns thei»m- 
mitte Is concerned that I know of, and I would like ray friend, Mr. DutfyHo 
confine himself to the question. 
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Uepresentatlve P.' .1. Dcffy. I cortnlnly am confining myself to the questUm 
at all times, and as one I want to say this to yon, that you have got two experts 
In the Butte Miners' Union of the executive ofllctors of the Western F^eratloii 
of Miners, and an ex-Stale offleer. If you bring a hundred over here, one’s testi¬ 
mony would not figure over the others. If the names are here to-niorrow from 
the different mining companies, what good Is that going to do this coramlttW' 
We know wdiat they want; we already have come to the conclusion that some¬ 
thing ought to ho (lone. There Is no use peddling hot air on this question. What 
we want Is sonauhlng practical. We don’t want to wait until the last day of this 
session, but we want it now. 

Senator Mctl.viiTHr. As Mr. Duffy seems to know what we want so thoroughly 
I would suggest that he be sworn to give his testimony In the formal manner, 
and bis recommendations along with It. 

Senator Lf.iohton. That appeals to me ns being certainly all right, and 1 
think that would be well, as we are dealing with i>ne of the most important mat¬ 
ters that will come up before the twelfth legislative assembly that every mem¬ 
ber of the twelfth assembly agrees to. Then If that Is correct, why I am going 
to ask that we thoroughly investigate this mutter, and I believe that Senatia' 
McCarthy’s suggestion Is certainly good. 

Itepresentatlvo P. J. Duffy. I certainly accoril with the gentlemen. 

Senator I.eiohton. And, Mr. Duffy, with permission of the committee, we will 
put you on the witness stiind now. 

(AVhereupon Representative P. .1. Duffy was called and sworn ns a witness and 
testified as follows:) 

By Senator I. A. I.f,iohton : 

Q. Will you give us your name?—A. I’. J. Duffy. Patrick .1. Duffy. 

<). And where do you reside';—A. Silver Bow, at 1122 Broadway, Butte, Mont. 

Q. And your age.—A. Thirty-three. 

Q. And your occupation also?—A. At the present time—well, you can call It 
surfaceman; I am working for the A. C. M. Hardware; haven’t worked In the 
mines since last May, 27th day of May, when I quit the mines. 

Q. You have held some position there In the miners’ union?—A. President of 
the miners’ union for three terms. 

(). What years were (hey you weie president of the miners’ union; what were 
the years?—A. From September, 1906, to April. 1908. 

Q. What mines have you worked in In Butte, Mr. Dnffy?—A. To commence 
with, the St. Lawrence. 

(J. How long ilid you work In the St. Lawrence mine?—A. About five months— 
four months—between three and five months. That is going back years ago, 

t). May I ask what was your work there?—A. Miner. 

Q. Just a miner?—A. Miner. 

Q. What other mines have you worked In?—A. Diamond. 

Q. How long did you work there?—A. About—less than a month; I couldn’t 
state the exact date. 

Q. Pilled the same capacity there as you did In the others.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Duffy, will you state to this committee-A. (Interrupting.) I 

have workc<l In about 20 others since then. 

Q. Tea; but that will be plenty. Will you state to the committee what the 
conditions from a sanitary standpoint, and from a standpoint of ventilation, 
the conditions that you found In any of those mines were?-—A- I will state this 
first: The St. Lawrence mine six years ago last September—six, I think it Is, 
possibly, seven; I wouldn’t be positive; either six or seven last December—I 
helped—I was one of the parties to It, to lay the sill for the 1,600 raise, where 
men were smothering; the temperature was fiercer and hotter than any place 
your committee vislftHl. Water over ankle deep; you would have to feel with 
your hands under water to lay a sill, to get It level. After the raise was 
drove ventilation was In there; It was good; as good a place as a man would 
want to work In Silver Bow County In the mines. The raise connected with 
the 1,200 level of the Pennsylvania, one side of where your committee visited the 
fan. Prior to the fan being Installed there, the place was something where 
you could not work and do justice to the company. After the fan was installed 
the tonnage with the report of the company over doubled. 

By Senator J, C. McCaethy : 

(j. T woulthllke to ask Mr. Duffy how far In advance of the air were you 
working, or, rather, how far away from any established air current were they 
working at the time you speak of?—A. Possibly not—I couldn’t accurately 
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answer you; but to the best of my judgment, Senator Xl^-Cartby, about l,8t)0 
feet from the St. Lnwrenoe shaft. 

Q. You stated that after the air was driven to the iilaee where you were 
working the tonnage supplied by the men doul)leit. Am I righCi- A. It not 
more; If not more. 

Q. What would you consider was the reason that the company maintained li 
<'ondition where their men could only prmluce half the amount tliat tln>.v i)ro- 
iluced when conditions were iietterl—A. li was Itefore tlio nmalgamarion of 
the Anaconda and B. & M. properties. 

(J. Was it possible for tlie (■omi>an.v with any reasonalile expense to l>etter 
conditions there at the time tliey were working?—A, Ye.s, sir. 

y. In what way?—A. By raises to eonneet witli llie level. 

Q. How far would tliey liave to rai.se?—A. Tlie Kf. I.awrenee was worked 
from two to tlie sixleon wlien I worked lliere six years ago. 

Q. Tliat Is really not an answer. How far would lliey have to make tliis 
raise?—A. From tlie two Imiidreil to tlie sixteen .slie was working. 

Q. That is 1,20(1 feet?—A. And from (lie two to tlie surface aiisners itself. 

y. How long would it take llieni to make tliat raise?—Tliat deisnids on 
how many or liow much of a force—and wind condition they attempt to drive 
a raise on. 

Q. The conipaiiy generally worked tliree sliifl.s in a place of tliat kind, did 
they not?—A. Konietinie.s, and sonietinics no. 

y. Well, assuming tliat tliey work ttiree slilfls of 8 hours each in the 24, 

how much progress would tliey make In 24 hours, approximately?—A. If they 

worked three sliifts, .Senator, tlu'y would make about—let's sis;—now, here 1 
have to take tlie ground into consideration on tliat; if you strike a bar on 
ground—you know wliat I mean, Meimtor McCarthy? 

Q. 1 am referring to average conditions.—A. Average conditions, over one set 
in 24 iiours. 

y. (Jive the distance in feet?—A. Over 7 feet every 24 lioiirs. 

y. Tlien, In order to get tins air course, and to lietter conditions on tlie 1,20(1- 

foot level, they would have to drive 1,200 feel, would tliey not?—A. No, sir; 

I didn’t sav tliat. 

Q. Well, 1 iniderstoial you to say, Mr. riutfy. Hint tli(»y would have to raise 
from the 1,200-0101 to tlie 2(K)-toot level.—.\. No, sir; 1 said tlie mine was 
working from tlie 200 to the l,(i(X). 

y. Well, niy question was, how far would tliey lime to rai.se to get lietter 
air In tlie iiluce wliere you were working?—A. If the 200-foot level was only 
200 feet below ground, how fur would tliat lie? 

y. It would be just 200 feet.—A. Well, tliat's it. 

y. Just 200 feet, tlieii, was all tliey would liave?—A. Tliey were working, 
then, from the 2(K) feet I told you to the l.tkK) foot. From the two to tlie 
sixteen, I said, if the slenograjilicr will read it over, I said from tlie 2(X) to tlie 
1,000 foot they were working. 

y. You understand, it is not my purpose to ask you any aggravating ques¬ 
tions?—A. No, no; oh, gee whiz, no. 

y. We are looking for tlie light, and if we can olitain it from you we will bo 
glad; and the puriajss* of my question was tills, to know wlietlier or not condi¬ 
tions could be remedied more speedily by the raise you suggest than by con¬ 
necting with the shaft—what Is tlie name of that otlier shaft? Wiiat I wish 
to get at Is this, whether the company could more sja-edlly get relief liy making 
this raise you suggest than by connecting willi tlie shaft that was afterwards 
connected, when they Increased the tonnage from the mine lOO p(>r cent?— 
That depends now whether the raise is cheaper or wliethcr the drift Is cheaper. 

Q. But the time; the time I was after. 1 am not thinking of the cost to the 
company; the time?—.<1. Well, they connected it afterwards with the Metcalf 
shaft. 

Q. How long afterwards?—A. About a year, 

y. In your judgment-A. Somewhere in that neighborhood; now, I am not 

positive. 

Senator J. C. McCabtht. That’s all. 

Senator A. I. Leiuhton. Any other members of the committee wish to ask any 
questions of the witness? Mr. Duffy, have you anything further that you can 
enlighten us on? 

A. AH I have got to say. Senator, Is this, that by putting such as you saw 
in the B. & M. property. Intake and outtnke fanS on the different levels with 
air shafts, that It Is this. It will make better conditions for miners, longer life, 
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ami more work for men, better tonnajte for the proiluctlon of the mine If they 
win give better air, such as we saw there In the B. & M. properties, than It 
will take, such ns wo saw In the Original and North Butte. I admit this 
much, though, that uinlor I he conditions we saw affairs—never mind the prop¬ 
erty ; I don’t want to discriminate against anybody; but where air was good, 
where ventilation was there, where sanitation was there, there were better 
results than such us was shown la other propertle.s. 

Senator J. C. McCabtuy. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that, as I 
understand It, the purpose of this committee is not either to discriminate or to 
protect. 

A. That Is It exactly; but I don’t want to discriminate against anybody. 

Senator J. 0. McCahtiiy. I would like to have the witness state his views, 
regardless of where It strikes. Is that not your Idea’t 

Senator I. A. Lkiohton. That Is my idea. 

A. If that Is what you want, gentlemen, I want to say this to you; With all 
the raises you ean drive, with all you can do, the North Butte property can not 
be ventilated such as other mining proiierties which vv(* visited. 

Sen:ilor I. A. Leioiiton. I>o you mean to state, Mr. DulTy, that under no con¬ 
dition ean It be? 

A. Not the way she Is worked. 

Q. Can it be Improved in Hint particular?—A. Not the way she is worked. 

Q. Have you any snggesdons to. make wherein they could Improve It?—A. 
AVhy, I hat Is up to the management of the company. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. Well, the committee would like, Mr. Huffy, to have 
your views us to what posslhle manner the North Butte could he worked so as 
to bring It up to the standard of the I.e<mard and the adjoining property. 

A. I could explain It—hut l<‘t her go. Here I want to say this to you: First, 
Senator Mcflarthy, yon, ns a mining man, did you ever work a ledge four 
floors up and four tloors ilown? You, ns a mining man, know it looks more 
like a sheep henler’s mine to me than it does like a mining mine. As we went 
through that mine it was climb down, climb up—how are you going to get 
your air Into a place, ventilation, with sueh conditions ns we found in that 
mine? It was up and down, up and down. I’erhap.s with their management 
the extraction of ore may be cheaper the way they work it, hut for ventilation, 
sanitation, and for the condition of men, you know, as all of us know, that 18 
floors below us a man can not climb for sanitation. 

Senator .1. C. McC.vrthy. What wotdd you suggest, Mr. Duffy, in the way of 
change of the present method of working the North Butte property? 

A. Not being an authority to dictate to them what way they should work It, 
and if the management, such tis it Is, Is working It to a success, I couldn’t do It 

Q. Y’ou couldn’t suggest any change In the pre.sent metlUHl at all?—A. The 
only suggestion I would make Is this; Work it as the B. & M. properties—In sec¬ 
tions. 

Q. Well, that Is a valuable sugge.stlon.—A. Where the stope is so wide and so 
long, ground heavy, take It In sections. What I mean by sections Is not take 
the full stope, such as was there; take so much of the heavy ground, hard to 
hold. What I mean by bard to hold Is where your hanging is breaking. Take 
only—work so much of It at a time, and go up with that, fill it In, and then go 
down and take the other. Better results and better ventilation and sanitation 
ean be obtalnwl. Sanitation, I mean by this, as this committee knows. If you 
go to far east or to far west, whatever the way the stope runs. Generally the 
hedge at Butte runs a little—let me sec; hanged If I know underground; I 
know on top. If you go too far one way, you meet the other mine workings, 
the workers ahead of you; if you go under there for sanitation, you ain’t going 
to climb no 8 or 10 or 12 or 14 or 18 floors. The place where the sanitation 
will confine himself will be right In under you. If you go too far ahead, you 
will meet the man ahead of you; he will say, “ Go<l damn you, get back where 
you belong”; go back 6 feet, 10, and under you, you will be told to get over 
where you belong. There is no place under the present conditions for a man’s 
duty when nature calls its course. 

Q. What Is the height of a floor, Mr. Duffy?—^A. Seven feet two Inches Is 
the post In the clear. 

Q. Does that Include the flooring for the fill?—A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the height Including the flooring?—^A. Seven feet two Inches In 
the clear. 
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Q. How far apart are the levell*ot the Nortli Butte ■Siilae?-iiA. From the 
twelve to the sixteen Is 200 feet, say, because they are driving aii intermediate 
level now, 

Q. What is the height of the different levels in the Leonard mines, approxi¬ 
mately?—A. They are using 12 by 12 timbers ami 6 feet 10 liielies- 

Q. But the height of the different levels?—A. One hundrinl ftM*t. 

Q. One hundred feet; just half of the distance in the North Butte mine?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then, your Idea is, Mr. Duffy, that better sanitation and better venillalion 
may be obtained by didving the levels 100 feet apart instea<l of 200?—A. For 
sanitary conditions and ventilation 200 fwt Is just as good as 100 feet after 
the raise is through; she is poor, but after the raise is through, for ventilation, 
why, I would agree with the 2(K) feet, be<‘uuse it is a cheaper way of working a 
mine, to pay dividends all around, because? after you g(» above the twelfth ll(M)r 
you come down on it. What I mean by coming down on It is this, tliat after 
>ou go above tlm sixth floor on a hundred fec't lift—what I call a lift—you will 
come down on it; you will get off on tlie level al)Ove where you are working, 
come down, and go into the stope wlu‘re you are working—uft<‘r you get above 
tbe twelftli door of a 2()0-foot lift you come down on it, or of the twentieth 
floor; it is easier to climb down than It is up; you will lower stuff down Instead 
of raising It up. 

Q. How wide Is the vein In (ho North Butte property?—A, Well, d Is 
from 2 to 10. 

Q. Ten what?—A. Two posts for one sot, 10 sets. 

Q. Give the distance in f<‘et, if you please?—A. In feed? 

Uepresentatlvo J. 0. Dt fky. lOxciiso me, but I don’t think that Is a ^rtl- 
nent question. We have no desire to discuss the commcTcial feature <)f the 
North Butte property, any more than any other, and 1 think this Is not a proper 
questiem at this time. 

Senator .1. Rict'ARTHV. Well, don’t answer the question. 

Senator <'iiui.sToriimi. I would like to have you exi»laln some question. I 
airi not a mining inuii and am not asking from that stundp<dnt, but for general 
inl'ornuiilon—what would you suggest, lake wliore men are working there, 
we will take the worst place sh()wn to us as an average place', how coulel 
that be leniedleel to help those men wlille they were working there, so that 
they could receive the hem*flt from it? 

A. There' is only one way to reme'ely it. 

Q. That is what I want to know.—A. By raises with fans to give air. 

Q. By Jaiscs or fans, or by redses anel fans, ellei you say?—A. If the shaft 
is downcast, put up a raise that is an up<*ast. to ge't fans in the most Inner 
de'pths eef that mine, the lowest plac'os with sucH<»n pl|>es there to take the 
smoke, gases and bad obnoxious gase's away. At the present time you haven’t 
ge)l the'in. 

Senator .T. C. McCautiiy. I think Mr. Ghalrinaii, that the senator from 
Sanders Ceiunty has ellciteel more information in that one question than In 
all the quc?stlons T tasked. 

Senator I. A. IjKiouton. I think so, too, senator, and I hope the balance of 
the committee will watch carefully the questions and answers given, and any 
time when you see? that they can ask a qtiestlon that will enlighten us to do so. 
That is a good question, Setuitor Chrlsiopl>er. Arc there any other questions 
you think of, any member of the committee, that you would like to ask the 
witness. 

Representative J. C. Dcffy. Is It necessary to raise 1,400 feet to make air 
connections that was necessary In the St. Lawrence? 

A. I say most emphatieally no. 

Q. That Is my Interpretation (>f it, and I believe that is the manner In which 
the answer was given.—A. When a mine is worked from the 200-foot level to 
the 1,600-foot level, you don’t have to raise 1,406 feet to get a raise to the 
surface. 

Q. It was in order to get clear that I asked the question. I venture to 
say that there are levels every hundred feet, are there not?—A. Every 
hundred feet In the St. Lawrence; yes, sir. 

Senator J. O. MoCabthy. Mr. Duffy, has It been the practice in the Butte 
mines to make the raises at the same time, or as near thereafter as i)os8lble, 
that they made the shafts? 

A. No, sir, 

38819"—S. Doc, 415,64-1—vol 4-66 
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Q. Could j#b naiii^ nuj .sti-ilHiig InstancJPif tliat at the present moment, for 
Instance, a place where they smik a shaft to a depth of 1,000 feet and com- 
niapced operations and afterwards endeavored to make an upraise for the 
pittetse of ventilation?—A. 1 want to answer you this way: If they sink a 
shaft 1.000 feet, they drift for an ore laxly; If they have got to raise 1,000 
feet, they will never do It unless there Is ore above them; they drift above 
again to see if there Is ore on the upix!r level, and drift again. Compressed 
air then Is the means and the only means and the only thing the miners have 
got to live on. Coinpre.ssed air la composed of no oxygen; there is no oxygen 
In compressed air; she la made air, 

l^enafor McCakthv. Oxygen has been compressed In the air originally, Mr. 
Duffy, and how did you eliminate It? 

A. In made air? 

Senator McCakthy. Yes. 

A. Very little, b(>euu.se us she circulated she lo.ses what Is In her; It Is not 
the same as pure air and air on the surface. 

Q. I tmderstand that, Jlr. Duffy, but I can not tmderstand how oxygen is 
eliminated from compressed air and I am asking the question for the purpose 
of getting right on the matter, if you can give It to me—A. All I know Is Just 
the th(X)ry wldch englni'ers and which scienllsts lell ns; rending is all I know 
about It; I have never made It. 

Q. You understand, Mr. Daffy, that oxygen Is a i)art of the air we are 
breathing at the iiresent moment?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Now, assuming that this chamber Is hermetically seahsl.-A. Yes. 

ti. And that a suction pli)e leads Into It-A. Yes. 

Q. And all the air is withdrawn from this room and compressed, how is it 
possible to eliminate the oxygen from that air?—A. How Is Is possible to elimi¬ 
nate the oxygen from that air? Where Is your Inlet? 

Q. I am asking the (luesllon for information.—A. Rut I am asking you right 
back where Is your inlet to it? Where does this air come from? 

Q. It came out of this room, of course. 

S<'nator .1. 0. McCakthy. I am afraid, Mr. Ohairman, tlx; question is too deep 
for the witness to answer or for me to explain. I am free to confess that I 
know very little about mutters of that kliul. That Is a question for chemistry 
to determine. 

A. That's It exactly. It answers Itself right In that c.tse. 

(Witness excused.I 

Whereiqxui I>.\X ilOl.L.VND was called and sworn as a witness and testlfieti 
ns follows; 

Senator I, A. I.EioitTON. Your name, Mr. Holland?—A. Dan Holland. 

Q. -And where do you live?—A. 137 East Center Street, Butte, Mont. 

Q. Your age?—A. Thlrty-ttve, going on thirty-six. 

Q. And how tong have you resided in Butte?—A. Fourteen years. 

Q. Fourteen years. During that time what has been your principal busi¬ 
ness?—A. Mining. 

Q. Mining; In what mine have you worked?—A. I worked In mostly all the 
mines of the camp. 

Q. Nearly all of the large mines of the camp?—A. Most of them, yes. I 
haven’t been employed In the mines for a year and a half. 

Q. You haven't been for a year and a half?—A. No, sir; I have been presi¬ 
dent of the union. 

Q. You are .somewhat familiar with the conditions from a sanitary stand¬ 
point, and ventilation standpoint, are you, of these mines In Butte?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Holland, now I wish you would state from your knowledge and ob¬ 
servation of the conilltions of those mines pertaining to those two subjects, 
what you know.—A. The sanitary conditions are generally bad; that has been 
my experience. 

Q. Will you describe to the comndttee what conditions that they are In, that 
would lead to you to believe or know that the sanitary condition Is bad?—A. 
The ventilation, no means of egress or Ingress providcrl for air. Sloping Is done 
in a great majority of cases without any raises to let the gases and smoke 
emanate to the surface and to the outer air. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that, 
acting under your suggestions of yesterday, Mr. Ix)wney, Mr. Oliver, and I 
got together and outlined a skeleton of some work that we Vould suggest to 
the committee to Improve conditions In the mines. If you care to have It sub¬ 
mitted I can let you have It 
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f.1!. 

Senator I. A. Leiohton. l>oes linroomiiiiiteo iS* <lej<iro iimt U%e submitted 
now or after we are through wltli the testliriony? 

Senator ,T. C. McCakthy. I would suggest the coiiunuuicullon to be 
there is no objection to It. 

Senator \V. K. (Jiiuistopheb. We aske<l him to do that. 

Senator I. A Leiohton. Yes; you can submit that, if you will. 

A. “First. That in undergrouml workings no imwMler be U9e<l until the 
expiration of a shift, except in places where it d(jes not vitiate the air breatlMMl 
by employees at said work; and that where such blasting be permittwl, means 
of egress be provided for smoke and gases from usage of |>ow«ler to ihe out<»r 
air.” That is the iirst clause, If you want to ask me any questions on that. 

“ Second. That in casi‘.s wImuv water is nmled for drinking puriwses, It be 
lowered In sufficient quantity In covered rtM‘i‘ptacles, said receptacles to be 
thoroughly cleuns<Hi at the expiration of each slnft.” 

W'ater In a great many c'as<*s is lowered to the mines in open rweptacles an<l 
coi)per water and dirt and one thing and another dropp^^l Into It while it Is 
being lowered in tlie shaft or while it is in the station, and men come along who 
are dripping .sweat, stoop over the water keg and drink and .sweat drops out of 
their heads and faces into the water. That is a <'mise of a good deal of the 
disease that prevails uniongst the mines—c'onsumptlon. 

The third is, “That sanitary toilets 1 k‘ InstalliMl in each level of a mine where 
men are employe^l; or means he made nvallnide for einplo.xees to repair to stir- 
fa<.*e on such occasions.” Tliat is wliere nam are employed In that particular 
level; there are lots of levels wliere no men are ompl<>ytsl, that liuvo lieen 
workiHl out. 

The fourth is, “That where extensive stoping Is Iwing ciunlucted, raises he 
run at intervals of so many ftvt apart for the punM>s<* of ventilation.” We 
haviMi’t come to any conclusion as to tin* number of feet, but conditions would 
vary the matter so tliat we would imt name any certain amount of ftn't. 

And that last Is, “ That In all unilerground workings of a tem|>orature ex- 
ce(*ding 80°. or where no current of air is available, six hours shall constitute u 
day’s work.” Tliat is, we nu'rely dr(*w up the skeleton to give tlie committee 
an nlea of what we neo<l. and you can ask questions on any of these particular 
clause^. 

SenaN r I. A. Leiohton. Are there any questions that any nieinher of the com¬ 
mittee Mould like to ask this witness? 

Uepivsentative r. .T. IiuFi v. I would like for him to explain where .six hours 
has prevailed In the city of IJutte, and uhal tin* results w»'re where tin* air was 
bad and drifts were driving In on the lower levels of mines to connect with 
Illgli Ore mine? 

A. In mostly all of the bottom levels of the High Ore mine, for eight or nine 
years past, long drifts have bei'n run all on six-honr .shifts. I have heard of 
them In other mines, but I haven’t got any positive proof; that is hearsay that I 
discovered as president of the union; hut I workeil In those places myself. 

Itopresenlative P. J. Dt/fky. Please make it explicit. From wliat mines you 
worked to the High Ore drift? 

A. In the High Ore mine? 

Itepre.sentatlve P. J. Duffy. Driving to another place, you were on tin* hnilne 
then? 

A. Driving to the ledge; to the lead? 

Senator A. I. Lkiohton. Mr. Holland, in regard to lids sanitary condition; 
there, when nature calls one—I am just asking you this In a broad way—<lo 
those cars, those little toilet cars, if they were put in oinrution, would they be 
satisfactory? 

A. Of a certainty; yes, sir. 

Q. They would be all right, would they, if they were In general use throughout 
all the mines?—A. Yes, sir; this particular mine, I mentioned, the High Ore, 
those curs are in use. 

Q. And wherever they are In use they are satisfactory to the men?—A. Yes, 
sir; they have been taken on top at the expiration of each shift ainl thorongldy; 
flushed with water hose under pressure. 

Senator .1. C. McOabthy. Are those cars In use In any other mine in Butte? 

A Not to my knowledge. 

Q. We saw several of those cars in the Original mine; have they ever l>een 
used in that mine to your knowle<lge?—A. No. I couldn’t tell you. 

Q. That is, we saw them on top; not in the mine.—A. Yes; I haven’t been in 
the mine. 
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Senator xfk. Leighton. They are In un^ti the Hi;ih Ore? 

A. Yea, sir. 

j. Q. %nfl as far as your kriowI(Hljf<* Koes, you don’t know tlmt tliey are in u.se 
IlkMher mines in Itiitte?—A. In any other mine; no, sir. 

Q. But the High Ore?—A. Yes, sir. 

Senator J. (^ McC'akthv. Are tiioy in use on all the levels of tl»e High Ore 
mine, or just In .some of them? 

A. I am not positive of that either. 

Q. The assumption is that they are in use where there are any great numher 
of men iunjiloyod?—A. Yea, sir. 

Semitor 1. A. I.eiohton. IIovv many toilet-cars are there in use in the High 
Ore mine? 

A. The first I saw of thorn was—I hellevo It was al>oiit two months ago that 
I .saw tills car, and it l(M)ke<l a little strange to me, and I did not know what its 
U.SO was, and I inquired wliat it was. I only saw tiie oiu* car, and I Inqnirisl, 
and I was tolil wliat Its purpose was, what it was intended for, and told. I 
think if wa.s the shift boss, tlint those cars were all on the levels. 

Q. Jn all of the levels of the Higli Ore mine?—A. Or on the levels tlmt they 
did not have tliein they wore obtaining more and others wore In process of be¬ 
ing made. 

1’ben, Mr. Holland, wherever those toilet cars are In use you would not 
conqilaln or wouUl not think that any man would have any c«>mplaint on that 
one condition?—A. Any complaint would Ix' groundless when lh<‘y are given 
all the facilities, it was disgusting to any person, excepting somebody with an 
exceedingly strong stomach, to sit «lowu to a meal on the ninth or tenth lloor 
of a stope ami have your nostrils illsgusted with tlie stench of someboily <lown 
beneath you nn.swm’lng a eall of nature. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. It is md very pleasant. 

A. It does imt make a meal ttiste b(‘tter. 

Senator Mcf’AuxiiY, Are you Inclined to believe, Mr. Holland, that in ca.so 
tliose cars were in general use that the men would avail tlietnselves of tlnau at 
all times? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(j. Ami, Mr. Holland, whore those cars w-oro in use at any lime did you notice 
whetlier the men liad refirsnl to use them, or rather had not used them and ha<l 
useil the levels?—A. I have never seen them. Senator; tliey liave never been 
usihI lu my time when I was undergrouml. Tliese are a moilorn innovation at 
Butte. 

(j. In other woi’ds, wherever those ears are, you thing they are generally 
iis('d by the men?—A. I believe so; yes. 

(j. Tn your judgment. Mr. Holland, are romlltlons better in Butte at the 
presiuit time than formerly; that is, at the time you were employed in tlie 
miiieV—A. 1 lielieve tliey are growing worse? 

Q. (irowlng worse?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You imam as n'gnrds ventlhuion?—A. As regards ventilation. 

Q. Wliat did ymi give as reasons?—A. That is, in some mines; conditions have 
Improved In some mines and conditions have retrograded In others. I don’t 
know wlu'ther they both balance or not. 

Q. In which mine do you consider comlltlon.s arc worse than they were when 
you workeil underground?—A. Tills is hearsay- 

Q. Yes.—A. “The SiK?cnlator “ is one. “Mountain Consolidated” Is another. 
“i\e\er Sweat.” I believe, from all I can ln'ar. “The rarrott” is growing 
steadily worse from what I can hear, and that Is about all I can think of. 

Q. Coubl you give us the name of a reliable witness from each of the mines 
you iiientloneil?—A. No, sir; I couldn’t; men change around so much; and 
w'hen I was president of the union I could lay my hand on the men and tell 
where they were working; now I am out of the union for the past three w-eeks 
or four, when my term of otlico explreil, and men change around so much that 
I couldn’t locate them; I wouldn’t be sure of any. 

Q. Did they pump by steam or electricity when you were underground?—^A. 
By steam. 

Q. Don’t you think, Mr. Holland, that conditions will be remedied when the 
use of electricity is more generally employed underground In the mines of 
Butte?—A, I don’t know, I am sure; that is something I haven’t given any 
serious thought. 

Senator ,1. E. Leart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if these mines that 
you have mentioned are owned by one company or by several compant«si? 
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The Witness. They are owned i?y one eonipany. 

Q. The last ones you juenfjoneilV *A. I’luiso companies are deslgnateil some¬ 
times as “ The Parrot Mining Co.,” ” The Mountain Consolidated MlnlnffCk)./* or 
the “Anaconda Mining Co.,” but I believe they are the AmalgmnaUMl Mining 
Co.; that is what we understand. I liuven’t got any inner kiunvledge of It, but 
from my untleratandlng they are all the Ainalgainated properties. 

Senator .T. C. McCarthy. Tliere is no questhm in iiiy mind whatever but what 
all the mines belong to tlie Anaconda Coppt'r Co. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Except the North Butte and the Plttsmont, and 
this DavIS'Dnly, 

The Witness. Tlint is a cause of n good deal of the insanitary conditions that, 
prevail, tliat when a U»<Ige Is worked out, the sill lloor is workcnl out before a' 
raise Is done, men start to stope, one gang follows aiKUher and blasts in the , 
middle of u shift and that powder smoke Just naturally dies an<l hangs around 
there all tlie Uine, tlial powilor smoke and gas; no iii<*ans of egress for the gas, 
no rnls<'s have b«'<>n run through y<*t. 

Senator 1. A. Lkkjhton. You spoke of water ree(‘i)ta(.les there, may I ask are 
there any in use in anv of the mines in lUitte (lint woul<I nu*(*t with your re¬ 
quirements in any of the mines? 

A. Yes: tliey are in use in nearly all of the mines on some levels where 
or itO or ‘lO men work on a level: then where there are 4, 5, or C men working 
they will lower a keg. 

Senator I. A. LKHJino.N. You want them universally used. 

A. Yes; (hoy can cover a keg just as well as they can cover an Iron tank. 

Q. Yt's; 1 understand; but I dhl not know but what tliere was some kind of 
spe<dal kegs?—A, No, sir. Wo don’t have any spoelnl kind of kegs In view, but 
something to he eov(‘r<si so as to keep the dirt from droiiplng Into it or water 
or sweat or aiL\lhing of that kind. 

Q. Tlioy do use them in the inlm‘s, but not universally?—A. Yes, sir; they 
do in a great majority of places—they are use<l in a majority of places—those 
water tanks, luit not in all ca.ses. I oftiui saw a case wIuuhj a man came to a 
station for a drink with the sweat Just dropffing off of him, pouring off of him, 
and stood over a keg and drank out of it; that sweat dropped out of his body 
into Cie keg, somebody else wlio di<lri’t see tlmt eomes along, didn’t see that and 
even •{' he di<I, lie msMled a drink so htidl.v la‘ drinks anyhow. 

Senator J. C. Mc(k\KTHY. Mr. Ohairinaii, when this committee was over there, 
when wo w'cre down In some of tliose mines 1 think In tlie lAHinard and In the 
Mountain View—ain’t that the name? 

The Witness. Yes, sir. 

Senator .J. 0. McCarthy. We drank—I did at least—we drank out of, if I 
rememher correctly, it scnmis lik(» an iron tank. 

A, Yes; with wiieels on it. 

Q. And wheels on It and there was a cover on tliat.—A. They are uso<l In a 
great majority of cases. 

Q. Wliere do tliey get that water? Do tlu*y bring that water Into the mine 
from the surface?—A. They take tliose to the surface and till them at the 
surface. 

Q. That is city water is it?—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Those tanks, that is what you call them?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Those tanks that they were using in the Leonard and Mountain View, 
where tliey were covere<l, that we drank out of, those are satisfactory?—A. Are 
satisfactory; yes, sir. 

Q. That Is, where this copper that drops down tlie copper water can not get 
Into that?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, the miner that comes along perspiring can not perspire into It?—A. 
Where tliey are into use they are all locke<l. 

Q. But there are some mines, I tliink you testified to, where they did have 
those, they did not provide the miners with tliose?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are those, simply open buckets?—A. Just a keg with one end 
knocked off. 

Q. The water they bring in them Is city water, Is It not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But they do not provide them with covers?—A. Do not provide any cover. 
And we also—what we request about the tanks is that tliey be thoroughly 
cleansed. There is a whole lot of carelessness In cleaning tliow; tanks. 
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Representative J. C. Duffv. Do you think, Mr. Holland, If upraises were In 
vogue, say, within every 300 feet, that It would materially Improve the con¬ 
ditions 4o fur as circulation Is concerned ? 

A. You mean to raise It? 

Q. I'es.—A. To a certainty, yes; where the air Is put through any such 
places as you say the ventilation Is good, that Is, comparatively good. 

Q. Senator I. A. Leiohton. Mr. Holland, wherever the tan system Is In¬ 
stalled In those ndnes the air Is—the ventilation—the air seems to be all right, 
does It, wherever they are Installed? 

A. I never worked In any place where a fan was In use, only In one place, 
and that was about 10 years ago, and we found no beneficial effect from 
jlthat fan, not even straight ahead for 7!i or 80 feet, or an acute angle either 
j way; going 16 to 20 feet on either side of that pipe the conditions were 
Just ns bad; that air had no means of circulating; it Just turned around and 
,jj*Teverted back on Itself. 

Q. I would like to ask you in reference to the compressed air, what is your 
opltdon in reference to the amount of oxygen that la In this compresses! air?— 
A. I suppose Just the same amount as there is where It Is pumped from. 
I don’t see where It can lose It. 

Q. It Is beyond my knowledge, but still I have no knowlctlge of such things, 
particularly speaking; It does not lose any of the oxygen?—A. Not that I 
know of. I am not an expert, but I never heard of it. Oxygen Is a com¬ 
ponent part of air and If the air Is pumped through a compressor It will natu¬ 
rally have the oxygen from where the air Is pumped; at least I would sup¬ 
pose so. 

Senator J. 0. McCabthy. But your opinion Is, Mr. Holland, that the com¬ 
pressed air Is not as healthful as the free air from the surface. 

A. No, sir. 

. Q. I agree with you. 

(Witnessed excused.) 

Whereupon .TACOB OLIVER was called and sworn ns n witness and testi¬ 
fied as follows; 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Your name? 

A. .Tncob Oliver. 

Q. Where do you reside?—A. 215 East Quartz, Butte, Mont. 

Q. And your age?—A. Forty-six. 

Q. How long have you resided In Butte?—A. About 2.'> years. 

Q. What Is your occupation?—A. Miner. 

Q. How long have you followed that? All this time? The 25 years?— 
A. About 35 years. 

Q. Pretty good miner, then?—A. Apt to be. 

Q. Mr. Oliver, you w€>re the gentlemen, Mr. Holland and the other gen¬ 
tleman, when you made up this paper together?—A. Yes; we had to draw 
the line somewhere, as far as the ventilation part of It was concerned, and 
we thought that by making It a certain degree of heat the company would 
use their own Judgment or discretion whether they would allow the work 
there six hours, six hours to constitute a shift, or by some other means to 
bring fresh air Into that stope or place of work. So we would give the com¬ 
pany the option either to cool the place off by ventilation, either by openings, 
or fans, or otherwise give the men a six-hour shift. And I think as far as 
that Is concerned I think It Is a good practicable way, for this reason; If a 
place Is so hot that a man can not work hard eight hours, then the company 
loses, and if a man can not work eight hours It Is better for him to work 
six and go up to the fresh air or go home and have that much more time In the 
fresh air. 

Q. What mines In Butte have you worked in?—A. I have worked In prac¬ 
tically all the mines In Butte. 

Q. And what Is the deepest mine there that yon have worked In?—A. 
Twenty-two hundred ftk-t la the deepest mine I have worked In. 

Q. That Is what mine?—A. The Mountain View. 

Q. Mr. Oliver, I would like to ask you some questions In reference to the 
toilet cars. Have you worked In the mines over there where these toilet cars 
have been Installed, where they have been In use?—A. There was no toilet cars 
In any mine In Butte while I worked there. 

Q. How long has it been since you worked In the mines?—A. 1 worked there 
last week. 
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Q. And at the 2,200-foot level, la It?—A. I am working on what la called the 
900, or 18; we call It 900 for the reason there la connection made with the 
Leonard, which is 400 feet deeper, you see, and the first level is the 490 level 
of the Mountain View; and It Is connected with the Pennsylvania and the 
Leonard. 

Q. How many mines In Butte are using these toilet cars that you know of?— 

A. Only one that I know of, the High Ore, and I can not state positively that 
they are used there; It is Just hearsay. 

Q. The High Ore?—A. Yes. They can work those hot places by giving the 
men six hours or by bringing air there. Just ns they see fit. 

Senator .T. O. McCarthy. Air. Oliver, would you consider 80” Injurious, as¬ 
suming that you had plenty of fresh air? r 

A. P’resh air, no, sir; I don’t. 

Q. Could you .state to the committee the temperature of the ground In, say, 
the 2.000-foot level of any mine In Butte, the natural temperature?—A. No; li* 
have never took It, and I have never stvn it taken, so I couldn’t state. 

Q. Do you know how much the heat increases as it goes down for 100 feet?— 

A. Now, I have seen statements made where experiment shafts have be«>n sunk 
from time to time In different parts, but T can not recall now the Increase of the 
heat; I can not recall at all how much the Increase Is. 

Q. Do you know how much the temperature Is In the Calumet and n<>chi 
mines at Michigan at a depth of Il.OOO fwt?—A. No. But I have his'n told— 
whether It la true or not I don’t know—that In cutting one of the stations, I 
think it was In the High Ore mine, that the heat rangeil from 100” to 120”. 

Q. How deep was that station?—A. T think it was 10; now, I am not p<tsitlve. 

Q. What mine was tliat?—A. The High Ore. As far ns tlie Calumet Is con¬ 
cerned. I don’t know anytlilng ni>out it. an.v more than wliat we read. 

Q. Were they using a steam pump at that pla<‘e?—A. Sure. 

Q. Is your |udgm(‘nt llie u.se of tin* st('am was what made the temperature so .. 
high?—A. Well, naturally It Increased the temperature, of course. 

Q. I think the natural temperature Increases at the rate of about 1" to 70 
feet; that la, the general raise all over the world; somewhere about that; I 
wouldn’t be certain about the amount.—A. I don’t hardly think it would in¬ 
crease that much, because If it did, by the time you got down 6,000 I don’t see 
how a man could live. 

Q. You umterstand, Mr. Oliver, that means are provided for cooling that 
temperature at that depth, by means of forccfl draft, air being pumped (-on- 
tlnuou.sIy through It? 'I'hat is what makes It possible.—A. Senator, you know 
if you were to work a mine, a ledge, take ont a body of ore, you know the first 
thing Is whether It will pay or not, and you might he right, ns far as that Is 
concerned, but I don’t know whether It would Increase that much; I don’t think 
hardly It does, from ray own observation. You sink a shaft out In the country. 

In the granite, In what we term country rock, sink it In the rock alone, not put¬ 
ting In any timbers nor use any steam, and you would go down a long ways 
before you would find any heat. Timbers, you know, create heat. 

Q. Yea; we understand that.—A. And that is what is creating so much heat 
In Butte. 

Q, That la, the decaying timber Increases temperature. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. You have known rock Itself to attain a certain 
heat, haven’t you? 

A. You take right here In Butte, around In certain places In the lead right 
where It is close to hot stopes, the rock Itself Is warm, of course; when you get 
close to the fires it Is hot, but that Is artificial heat; that ain’t the natural heat 
of the earth, you sto. 

Q. I have known the rock to be so hot in some cases that It was dangerous to 
load their holes.—^A. I have been told that the St. Lawrence, when she was 
working, the men have had to pour water Into the holes before they loaded 
them to blast. 

Q. Is that on account of the condition of the ground?—A. No; that Is on 
account of the fire. 

Q. The fire naturally made the ground hot?—A. Yes. 

Q. In raises—if you have not worked In them you have been tohl where the 
glycerine would drip out of the holes In the rat.se when there would be a mlssetl 
hole In the raise—^have you ever-A. That has never come under my obser¬ 

vation. 

Q. You have been told It?—A. 1 have heard It. 
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Q. Tour humble servant expeiflenced It. You worked In the Mountain Con¬ 
solidated?—A. I worked In the Mountain Consolidated something like 20 years 
ago. . 

Q. Those properties are removed from the fire zone altogether are they not?— 
A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And still you experienced the heat before?—A. Well, the timber you know? 
tj. 1 mean the rock, the ore 1 mean.—^A. No. 

Q. How long have you been employed around the mines of the city of Butte 
and went over there to Marysville to work In the Drum Lummon and with the 
Empire?—A. Went to Granite, finally to Butte again, and have been there 
practically ever since. 

Q. You were the assistant State mine Inspector?—A. I was deputy inspector 
of mines In 1800, 1891, and 1892. 

Q. Ho you believe, Mr. Oliver, that with the facilities In ^he B. & M. mines 
•.«3that better conditions could not .be brought about In the other properties?— A, 
" Well, I believe myself that the B. & M. mines are worked more practically or 
scientifically than any of the other properties In Butte. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. The B. & M. you mean, the Boston & Montana? 

A. The Boston & Montana. 

Q. That belongs to the anmlgainated?—A. Certainly It dot's. 

Hcpresentatlve P. J. Duffy. Comprising the Mountain View, Pennsylvania, 
and the Leonard, and the East and West Colusas? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Those proiHu tles are worked to better advantage, to your way of thinking, 
than the other projiertles are and better results received?—A. There is no 
doubt about it at all. 

Q. In those mines, Mr. Oliver, where these fans are Installed, are the men 
there better satisfied than In the other mines?—A. Well, I presume so, they 
do not seem to change there so often; the men hold their Jobs longer. 

Q. What you mean by change, men do not quit their Jobs to go elsewhere to 
get a Job, but they work there continuously?—A. As a rule, yes. 

Senator .1. C. McCakthy. How do conditions in Marysville compare with i)re.s- 
ent conditions in Butte? 

A. Now, in the Drum Lummon mine they had toilets, ns far as the sanitary 
conditions were concerned they were better; as far as the ventilation la con¬ 
cerned they were not as good. 

Q. What kind of toilets did they have?—A. They had a kind of a box fixed 
on a track and tln'y had a seat formetl for the men to sit on and then ran this 
truck under this .sent. 

Q. Sometlilng In the form of a toilet car?—A. The toilet car you might say 
was boxed, and there was an old fellow there who had the Job of cleaning them; 
that's all the work he had to do. 

Kepresentatlve P. J, Duffy. I will ask you, Mr. Oliver, If you had not known 
In some mines where some men have been discharged wlien It was known that 
they deposited underground. 

A, That was before men had to eat their lunch underground. Since that 
time, of course, we know that nature must take Its course ami men have got 
to use theimselves sometimes during the shift, and of wursc it is overlooked now, 
but when the mines were working 10 hours and the men were holstcil on top to 
eat their lunch, then It was against the rules, of course, for men to crap under¬ 
ground. 

Q. And If nature called them, the cages were at their service to go up to the 
surface?—A. Yes. 

Q. Since skips went Into vogue, men are not hoisted when rock Is being 
hoisted?—A. Well, only through the chippy shaft. 

Q. And there la where timbers and other tools aud stuff have to come down?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Since skips went into vogue—and men have been denied eating on top 
from that time on nature, if it comes her course, nature’s course if It comes, 
understand what I mean, you do business underground?—^A. Sure; there's 
when a man will have to. 

Q. That is the only place for you?—A. Yes. 

Q. There Is no doubt In the world that something ought to be done to 
alleviate the conditions that exist In some of the mines. As far as the Mountain 
View mine Is concernml, I believe that they make every reasonable effort to 
ventilate the mine to the best of their ability and go to great extent Of course. 
It Is pi-etty hard to tell a company how they shall conduct a mine; the owners 
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have something to say to that; and evdh tlion officials have different ideas 
and ways as to operate; two men haven’t the same ideas of doing hardly any¬ 
thing. 

Bepresentative 0. N. Byknes. Mr. Oliver, what percentage of the mines do 
you recognize make u reasouable effort to get them in giKid shape? 

A. Well, the percentage is rather small; I tliluk tlie percentage Is rather 
small. 

Q. You said the percentage would be small. Do yon think it Ls one-fourth or 
one-third, or whut pt-rcentage? Give us a rough idea—or 10 per cent, or 
what?—A. Well, I don’t hardly know. 

tj. It Is your opinion that the management of the Butte Mines are neglecting 
getting those mines in shape so that they will be more healthy, better ventilated, 
and so on?— A. I think .some of them are a little negligent In that respect. 

Q. There are so many of them that—would you know whut jier cent of the 
mines are—that some attempt is being made to get them in good shape, aiidt!'’ 
what percentage are not?— A. Do tiiey neglect In llie majority of cases? 

Q. Do you tidnk the majority are making an effort, or are not?—A. Are not. 

y. Are not making an effort. That is all I want to ask you. 

.Senator J. G. McGauthy. Mr. Oliver, you heard Mr. Duffy testify that where 
eomlltions were phned In the best possible shai>e the output per man would 
doubhc What is your opinion of that testimony? 

A. Well, I don’t know. Of course, it Is natural that where conditions are 
good, ventilation Is good, a man can accomplish more, do more work, but, yon 
see, where they used compre.sseil air they can go practically Into a poor-air drift 
almost and bring up pretly near the same amount us they would where there is 
fairly good air. I have workeil myself, contract. In a place in drifts where they 
hiive been .'UK) feet from any current of air; we did Ju.st as much work there as 
we would where there was good air, by the use, you set*, of compressed air. 

y. That seems to contradict Mr. Duffy’s testimony.—A. Now, In drifts, ytai 
.sec, of cour.se, In stoites It Is different; they can’t do that. The total output 
of the mine, of course—the better the mine Is veutllatetl, of course, the better 
results would be obtained. Now, for Instance, the old I’arrot Mine one time 
was considered the best ventilateil mine In Butte during Ben Tlhby’s time. I 
know the time there when you could go In the main ilrift and blast any time 
during tiie shift, and in a few minutes walk right In and resume work. All the 
smoke and gas would be gone. You set^ they had air courses over the timbers, 
carried In air courses along with the drift, and the air would come in the drift 
and go buck over the air course. 

(J. is there any reasons why all of the mines in Butte couldn’t be ventilated 
on that system’'—A. No, sir. 

y. None whatever'/—-V. None whatever. 

Q. And In view of the fact that by putting that kind of ventilation all through 
Butte the output of the mines would be doubled—A. Well, I wouldn’t say 
that it would be doubled; that is quite a bit There Is no doubt In the world— 

It would be Increased and they would obtain bettiw results. 

Q. What increase do you think It would make In the output iter man—that Is, 
speaking broadly, you understand?—A. Well, I would say I believe they could 
make at least a 25 per cent Increase. 

y. Then a mine employing 600 men at an average Increase of 25 per cent 
would make a net saving, at .$3.50 per day, of approximately $450?—A. 1 
think so. 

Q. What Is the reasons, in your judgment, that the management do not put 
their mines In shape to effect that increase?—A. Well, In the first place, Mr. 
Tlbby was an old miner; he studied ventilation. Under him was a practical 
miner, first<la3s man. They developed that property from the surface. Most 
of the other properties went to work, you might say, blindly; ventilation wasn’t 
considered at all; they Just got down after the ore, that was all there was to It, 
to get returns. The B. & M. mines, they were started on a practical basis 
under Capt. Couch; he laid out a system, what Is termed block system; he has 
manways and air courses; In every chute or raise he would have a trap door, 
a slide door, you know, to bring back, to close and keep the air down In the 
drifts, and the air always was kept Jn motion, and that system prevailed to a 
certain extent to-day. That Is one of the reasons why the B. & M. property 
Is In better condition than any other property In Butte. 

Q. You mentioned the Parrot property as one of the properties now in very 
bad condition?—A. That was considered the best 
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prSent couslder It In good shape at the 

prwnt time?—A. It alnt fit for a man to work In to-day; In fact I don’t 
believe there Is anybody working there. ^ ' 

Q. Mr. Oliver, not at present?—A. No; It Is clo.sed down. 

1 !; >■"" the present poor conditions of the 

*ilSi “** f system of working adopted to their 

A'l'^^MrUL QcQClS / 

thel’r wo 7 k * management they are trying to systematize 

Q. But It comes from the fact that there was no plan?—A. In the first there 
')? «t «h "’hen those properties were developed, practically none 

q! Thai' i^^‘u1mM‘rw^-l.“YL‘.“‘'® Yes. 

fr. *”'■ Ih) you think the extensive litigation over the Butte 

mines has wmething to do witli tlie bad conditions existing at the present time? 

A. I dont know; I believe tlie exten.slve litigation helped conditions; they 
tilTin”"*^ M h’t of work down there—upraising and drifting, drifts and 

tliat like—Hint niiule conditions better. 

Representative 1’. .1. Duffy. Mr. Oliver, when you are 500 feet or more In the 
drift working under compressed air, does it affect you the same as if you had a 
general current of air? 

loi4 " *' * ®°''“Sh of it; I don’t work at it very 

Q. But you can’t do tlie same work. You can for a while, but eventuallv 
what l.s the result?—A. Well, the result is a man keeps It up, and in a little 
while miner’s consumption, that is what he gets; but you know It can be done 
and it is done, tlint’s all. 

Q. 'I'liey can do the work for a short time and then play out?—A. Yes 
Q. ’That Is a plain answer It iff-A. That's rlglit. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the average life of a miner in Butte under the 
jiresent conditions?—A. I don't believe a man will average—1 don’t think he will 
average 16 years; of course, I have no statistics to bear me out In that. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. ’Tliat is your opinion? 

A. It is Just off-liauded ; I have not given that matter any consideration: that 
is Just otT-liundeil.' 

Representative D. N. nYRNF.s. Do you tlilnk, Mr. Oliver, in 15 years a man's 
lieallli would fall? 

-A. Yes. sir. 


Q. Tile average man, say, 25 years old, 15 years after he would be a broken- 
down old mall ?—A. Yes; tlie majority of men tliat was working in Butte when 
I started working there—well, there are very few left. Of course, I haven't 
worked contlmiously in tlie mines. Sometimes I have been out of tliem a year 
or two: 1 linve had cliarge of properties myself and trieil to do a little promot¬ 
ing,^ and other ways, and I haven’t lieen in the mines continuously. If I had. I 
don’t think I would be ns good a man as I am to-day. 

Representative J. C. Dtiffy. I will ask you, Mr. Oliver, If there Is any of 
tho.se peojile you knew 25 years ago living to-day that are working continu¬ 
ously ill the mines since? 

A. There are a few. 

Q. That are working continuously?—A. Yes. 

Repre-sentatlve P. J. Duffy. If you go into a drift that Is over 500 or 1,000 
feet, witli no outlet, just tlie one oiienlng, the drift, and you get there, you 
have got compressed air blowing on you continually to keep that clear, have 
you not? 

A. Sure. 


Q. That is tlie only way you can work?—A. That Is the only way. 

Q. If you have water, you put water on it to keep the gases and dust down, 
do you not?—.A. As a rule, tills work is done under contract, and yon ain’t 
throwing water down to do anything, you are getting that dirt out 

Q. There Is drift after drift in the B. & M. properties that drove, and you 
liave got a water line with your air line, in your stope?—A. I have never seen 
any. 

Q. They are all around wtiere I have worke<l—water line with your air line. 
You disconiieet the hose from the air line and connect it with the water line 
In those transfer Joints, so there won’t be dust below.—A. In the Mountain 
View they have large tanks. Just as large as they can get through the drifts. 
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get Into the slopes, aisl they use n hose in soua? of the dusty slopes to dnoip 
down the dust, but I never have seen a water line there. 

Q. There Is a water line; diseonne<'ts the air hose off the air line, pot it on 
your water line and wet dotvn to kill the ga.ses; but ail the time vou are In, 
after you get three or four huDdre<I feet, you liave that air blowing all the time 
on your back in order to do the work?—A. Sure, you have got to. 

Q. That is tlte compressed air; in the face of your drift, at the breast like, 
it is clear. You go buck, and you have got to st(M>p down to keep out of the 
smoke and gases, do you not?—A. Sure, sometimes. 

Senator W. E. Ciiristophkb. What condition would roinetiy that in regard 
to that gas and smoke in there tliat would be practicable? 

A. The only way, you can make an air course Ity boxes; of course, if you 
are using timbers you cun make an air course over the timbers, which Is very 
easily done; but all this new development work, us a rule, Is done without 
timl)ers if the ground will stand, and after, of eours(‘, they get In so fur, 
strike a lead, for Instance, of ore. yon know, tlien of cour.se they start to use 
timber. You know it woui<l be i)rett.v e.x|>ensive to drive a drift and bring the 
fresli air riglit in that drift all tiie way. That is all rigid if .ton are drifting ore. 

(Witness excusetl.) 


IfltereuiKtu J. C. LDW'NEY was called and sw-orn as a witm*ss. and teslille<i 
as follows; 

Ily Senator I. .\. I.kuiiiton : 

Q. Your name?—A. .1. Lowney. 

Q. And wliere do you reside?—A. 40.? Nortli I^ialio Street, lltitte. 

Q. How' long Iiave you result'd liiere. Mr. I,owneyV—A. Resided in Untie 
about—well I come tliere aliout kk ycius ago. 

Q. And wlial has been your occn|iidion in that length of time?—A. Miner. 

y. All the time—llie U- years?—A. I will slate that i liuve not worketl, to 
start with, that I Iiave not worked In the mines for pretty near live year.s, 
so I w'ould not lie along the direction wliicli you have outlliUHl; I would not 
be able to give practically any testimony to this corainlttee. My occupation 
at the present time is an organizer—board member of the miners for tlie 
dl.strlct of Montana—and I travel throughout the Stati' In that capacity. 

Q. And you iiave been following that occuiialion for the past five years?— 
A. About five years. 

Q. Ah, do you think, in your Judgment, yon conldii’i-A. I couldn’t give 

any testimony on the conditions of tlie mines at this time, (if conr.se, if the 
committee wislies to ask me any iinestions about suggestions or things as I 
generally know them, I iniglil lie able to answer tliem. 

Q. But the present conditions, at this [ireaent time, you have no |ier.sonal 
knowledge of it?—A. No, sir. 

Representative J. ('. Duffv. Wliich was the last mine you worked in?— 
A. Sliver Bow mine. 

Q. That is five years ago?—A. About live year.s'ago, or four years last May 
was the last shift I worked. 

Representative J. C. Dutvv. I think tlie Clmlr ought to ask Mr. Lowney to 
offer such suggestions as he sees fit In the matter to remedy conditions. 

Senator I. A. I/Eiohton. Do you hold any position with the Western Federa¬ 
tion of Miners at the present time?—A. Yea, sir. 

Q. What Is it?—A. I am executive Iward inemlier and organizer for tho 
States of Montana and Wyoming, 

Q. How long have you held that position?—A. About four and a half years. 

Q. Mr. Ixiwne.v, have .vou any suggestions to offer In the matter of remedying 
present conditions?—A. I would say that in my opinion and from my previous 
knowledge of the mines, working there, that the condition, the condition of the 
mines will inevitably become worse as they go deeper and for development, and 
I believe that tills suggestion that was offered by the other members, other 
witnes.se3 here, to-night, that If we would establish a six-hour day for those 
places that a certain degree of -heat obtained, that the Indorsement of this 
provision would be a self-acting rienalty for the employer to make conditions 
better; that Is, there are places in the mines where it la dlfllcult immediately 
to make good sanitary conditions or gmai ventilation, and If the employers 
thought that it was cheaper to rush through the development in order to create 
this ventilation, they would do so in order to eliminate the six hour proposi¬ 
tion, and if they did not deem it better, then the men working would have the 
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of (be shorter workday in order to proloti* ilis I^oItL We who live in 
Butte know that the comlltions, the health fomlltlons of the men there, imo 
h<*on very hud; that probafdy the ffrentor portion of all those working 
are affected witii miners’ consumption or have died with It; I think a frceHter 
portion than have ht'eii killed or Injured in any other way; and as a condition 
for that the Butto Miners’ Union, as an organization, distributes on an averii' o 
about $1,200 a week in sick benefits, mostly through the effect of consnnirition 
and the eondhlons obfainina from insanitary and bad ventilation of the iniiios 
And r believe (bat this proposition of submitfinj? a practical solution in (ho 
way of a shorter day for those places would Inflict no hardship upon tlie 
operators or employers. It would simply be a .self-acting penalty whereby they 
would try to make better conditions or ehse bear the e.vpense of the shorter 
workday; and I believe, from a humanitarian standpoint, a shorter workday 
is an absolute necessity in the worst overti(>ated places in the mines. That Is 
(d)out all I would siiKKest, in addition to the other sanitary matter in reitard 
to water and toilets. We have often given this considerable consideration as 
to what we could do. We realise that there will be some opposition to the 
suggestion, but on the whole I believe this is the most practical, and It Is not 
anything unreasonable, because employees to-day on the surface, throughout 
the State, in municipal work, where they have good sanitary conditions, they 
work the eight-hour workday, and we helleve It Is nothing unreasonable to 
ask the employers to give the shorter workday In those Insanitary places. 

Representative P. .T. Duffy. Mr. Taiwney, do you think by bringing more 
members, miners employisl in Butte, that that would give any more knowledge 
of conditions than what we have got front tlie conunlttce which is here before 
y<m? 

A. Why, I believe there are men working, if they would wish to come here 
and testify, if you could suggest men in some of those mines, who could give 
the committee the same information as to the comparatively intolerable condi¬ 
tions In some of those places? 

Q. I don’t mean that. Could we learn any more than we have learned to¬ 
night?—A. I don’t understand that. 

Q. Could we learn from those men any more than we have learned here 
to-night?—A. That is a question I couldn’t answer; tliat Is the judgment of the 
committee, what they wish to learn. 


S('nafor .T. 0. McCarthy. I would like to ask, Mr. Lowney, what is the 
cause, what is known ns the cause, of the disease known as miners’ con¬ 
sumption ; is It caused by poor ventilation or bv the dust or by bad sanitary 
surroundings? 

A. Principally, I lielleve, from smoke permitted to remain in tlie slopes and 
drifts, etc., and slopes not cleared sufllciently, and dust, in addition to that— 
the dust generated naturall.v b.v the operation of the mines. 

Senator I. A. LF,mHT 0 N. Mr. Downey, Is it a fact that in a number of post 
mortem cYamlnations that have been made, that we have found an enormous 
amount of this dust that you speak of lodged in the lung tissues—bronchial 
tubes? 


A. I believe that it la almost a general condition. Doctor. 

Q. As n professional man, I have attended a few of those examinations, and 
we have In ail those cases—T think there have been four for me—in all those 
cases we have found an enormous amount of deposit in the lung tissues, in the 
small air cells; In other words, of the lungs?—A. I worked in the Parrot, I 
believe it was 1902; the 1.400 level was the laittom hwel at the time, and there 
was two ledges being worked; there were something like from 9 to 12 machines 
working there, and one of the levels was worked up to the seventh floor, and 
the other to the fourth and fifth, and there wasn’t at that time any raise 
through either of thq ledges; I did not work there since, but I did work. I 
might say, in a really bad place since. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. What causes you to believe, Mr. Ix>wney, that 
the conditions will get worse as the mines are developed more fully? 

A. Why, as they go deeiier, they naturally meet with the same conditions of 
development that they would nearer the surface with regard to ventilation, 
and as they go deeper they will naturally grow hotter, and the greater amount 
of timber in the mines, as I understood It when I was working in the mines, 
that it generated heat. Now, so far as the natural depths the question that 
you asked a while ago of Mr. Oliver, a generally creating greater heat, so 
many degrees as you go to depth, that wouldn’t altogether obtain in a mine 
where ventllattyn was good; but I have seen in the Anaconda mine In 1892 In 
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the 600 leveU where one eide was cool and the other aroutu} 100’; men used 
to work nak^, with the exception of overall pants—no shirt or anything. I 
worked tliere myself and would say the heat was 100’. 

Senator J. C. McGabthy. Was there any general reason why one side of the 
mine was so hot and the other so comfortable? 

A. Gndoubteilly the lack of proper ventilation, the circulation of air. 

Q. So far the committee have hn<l very little Information us to the better 
metlKKl of ventilating the mines. Could you ut this time or any time to-morrow 
bring any witnesses before the coinmitioe who would l>e prepnre^l to submit a 
better methoil of ventilating the Butte mines? Have you knowletlge of such 
men?—A. No, sir; I have not; I couldn’t suggt*st, h<*<*au8e 1 believe that Mr. 
Oliver here Is about as well acqualoUnl ns any other we could suggest for the 
conditions along that line, and has had lots of exr>erierice; and furthermore, I 
presume if the comniltt(*e woiihl call witnesses here, they will testify from the 
other side that they would make reasonable efforts to try, that we have known 
by actual experience In the past that the imme<linto (»JfleJala of the corpora¬ 
tions had neglectwl it lo a great extent? 

Q. In all cases?—A. Not In all cases; hut I will soy, in a great many cases 
In the past when I worke<l In mines several years ago. 

Q. Then, your opinion is that c<m<litloDs are n(»t very much better now than 
when you worke<l In the mines?—A. As far as I can learn, they are not, 

Q. As far as you can learn. You have no actual cxis‘rlcnce?—A. No; not 
for the last four or five years, I couldn’t givi* no personal testimony In the 
matter whatever. 

Q. Coiild you give us the name of any man who worked In the mines at the 
same time you dj<l, and Is working there at the present time—that is, I mean 
some reliable, intelligent minor, who would give us any information along 
that llm*?—A. No, sir; for the mine J workeil In the last five years, I believe, 
1 worked betw<H*n four and five years in this mine, an<I the conditions are 
c(»mparatlvcly good there—that Is, the Silver Bow mine—so it wouldn’t be any 
iis(* to send anybody from that parth'ulor mine. 

Bepresentatlve P. .1. Imjity. This Is a single Jack mine which we worke<i In, 
understand, It is not one of the big pro<lueers of liuKe. There Is men there— 
Wlinaoi Faulkner, working in the Silver Bow right now. 

Seiuiior .T. C. Mct-AiniiY. He would be able to give no testimony as to the 
actual conditions In bad places, that Is what I nicain. What the committee 
desires is some jierson who has general kmcwledgc* of the working conditions 
years ago and ut tlie present time, and what we are trying to get at, If I ro- 
llect the views of the committee. Is for some one to enable us to arrive at some 
Intelligent understanding of the conditions and the means to remedy them. We 
know that amditions aren’t what they ought to he In all onH<*a, and we are 
anxious for light, for recommendation, frcmi some practical person, and we 
would like very much to get the name of tliat i)erson. Am I right? 

Senator I. A. Lkkjhton*. Yes, Indeed. That is what we are after. 

A. I believe that the proiK>sltIon of getting somelaMly b(»fore you to give 
you some practical Information or suggestions as to perfect ventilation, 
or ns perfect ns possible, that is a very dlllieult proposition. We believe In the 
continuous process of development that the companies will demonstrate that 
they are attempting lo do this. T arn candljl in saying tliat I believe I could 
express the opinion of a great many that (lie only practical method of benefit¬ 
ing the men working in those places at tills time Is to Introduce the shorter 
work day, and then leave it optional with the company to find which metho<l 
would be cheaper for them—to ventilate to make conditions tolerable, or con¬ 
cede a shorter work day, which Is a net'esslty under the had conditions. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. You understand that this committee, or this legis¬ 
lature, or no one else has any power to oom|>el a shorter or a longer work 
day, and all suggestions along that line would be futile. What this com¬ 
mittee wants is some information that would enable them- to give the State 
mine Inspector authority to adopt certain rules and regulations, and it Is 
utterly foolish to discuss either a shorter or longer day; It won’t serve the 
purpose of the committee at all. That Is a matter that must be taken up be¬ 
tween the miners’ union, of Butte, and the operators of the various properties*, 
It is purely a labor question, not a legislative function. 

A. Senator, in reply to that I would say that this would be purely within 
the province of a health measure. The olght-hour day was passed purely as 
a health measure; that was a police measure, enforcing health regulations. 
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Q. I understand that; but In order to put that law In force, we wouhl have 
to adopt a constitutional amendment. Isn’t that your understanding of It?— 
A. It wouldn’t be necessary to adopt, It would be a bill passed by this legis¬ 
lature, would be all sutHclent for this purpose as a sanitary measure, as a 
health measure, for the protection of the health of certain employees In certain- 
underground places. 

Q. I am not clear on that point, Mr. Lowney, and I will Inquire Into it.— 
A. I will state I am satisfied the senate and the members of the committee are, 
of course, all aware of the fact that the eight-hour law passed In 1901 was a 
police-power measure for the protection of certain employees In certain occu¬ 
pations. That stood for two years without any protest from anybmly. Then 
It was made a constitutional proposition. Now, a separate liealth measure for 
the protection of employees In certain underground places specifying the condi¬ 
tions would also be a health measure, and I believe would be constitutional, 
except I believe It would be tested in the courts by the employers. It Is purely 
suggeste<l by tliese witnesses here, by myself, and the others as a practical 
method of enforcing saidtary conditions in the nUnes or imnallslng the non¬ 
enforcement of those saidtary conditions and ventilation and being a possible 
means of reducing the temperature in those hot places, which is certainly 
detrimental to the heatth of the men working there, and If the company does not 
deem It practical to make those conditions possible, then they could grant a 
shorter work day, which would be equivalent to at least a little betterment of 
the conditions. 

Senator I. A. Leiohton, Where could we enact a law to draw a line between 
the short hour and the long hour, or the six hours and the eight hours, as It 
Is now? 

A. Simply by establishing what you would consider a reasonable standard 
of temperature, or places that would not he available for air, for practical 
ventilation by the circulation of air In those places. We know a lot of those 
places exist. 

Q. Then, even that, wouldn’t It lie a matter that would come up between 
the men who are working and the companies themselves?—A, Undoubtedly; 
they would determine where the law would apply. 

Q. Where the law would apply?—A. Yes. 

Q. This law, you suggest the short hours, the lieneflt that the men would 
derive from It, the fad of forcing the companies to give them belter air and 

Improve-A. To compel them to make, to force the air through or make 

better sanitary conditions, better ventilating conditions In those places so 
that the six-hour day would be obviated. 

Q. In other words, you think the companies do not do that, that Is, they do 
not try to better the conditions In (hose places?—A. I believe that the officials, 
the immediate officials of the company who have the practical operation of the 
work, that they <lo not consider to any great extent the welfare of the era- 
ployi-es, if they can get results; I believe If they can get certain work done In 
certain places, they will send men there to do It, and If they can get It done 
without going to any extraordinary exiiense and method of ventilating or any¬ 
thing, (hat they will pnmeed to continue with that work; for one reason 
they give contracts In drifts, etc., men earn better wages than the daily average 
wage would be, the men work harder to try to make all they can, and they put 
men on contracts In some places In order to get men to work at all In those 
places and make the pay more considerable; nevertheless, the men who work In 
those places under contract generally lose their health. 

Senator ,1. 0. McIIahthy. As a practical proposition, Mr. Ixiwney, how could 
you apply that six-hour day? In other words, would It be necessary to desig¬ 
nate somebody who would he the arbitrator In a case of that kind as to whether 
the temperature was too high and when it was below the standard set for six 
hours? 

A. That would be a proposition that would to a large extent lay with probably 
the officials of the union and those men working in those places, who may 
make a complaint and request an investigation of the places; that Is, If the 
employer himself did not cheerfully concede It, or the foreman. 

Kepresentntlve P. ,1. Puffy. Mr. Isiwney, you, as an officer of the Federation 
of the State of Montana, could you not as one, see to this affair, If such an 
affair were not In vogue? 

A. I don’t think It would be hardly— 

Representative P. J. Duffy. With the mine Insiiector? 
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A. It would be hardly necessary or practical at all times. There ore kx-al 
offlclala-of the union at all times that would be sufficient to Inquire Into that 
matter If there was complaints made of It. 

(Witness excused.) 

Senator J. C. McCabthy. I move we now adjourn subject to the call of the 
chair. 

Hepresentatlve 0. N. Byrnbs. Second the motion. 

(The motion being put by the chair was unanimously carried.) 

January 30, 1911. 

The committee met at the call of the chairman at the courthouse In Helena, 
on January 30, 1911, at 7.80 p. m. 

Pre.sent: Senators I. A. Leighton (chairman), W. E. Christopher, J, C. 
McCarthy, C, P. Tooley, and J, E. Ixary; also Bepresentallves P. J. Duffy, 
J. C. Duffy, Nelson Story, Jr., and O. N. Byrnes. 

Senator I. A. Leioiiton. Now, gentlemen, we will begin by taking testimony 
In reference to the sanitary conditions and Ihe conditions of ventilation of the 
mines of the State, and es|)eclall.v those In Butte, anil 1 want to say this, that 
we want to confine ourselves strictly to those two suhjwt.s. The questions and 
answers must be limltisl to those two subjects. .\s there are one or two wit¬ 
nesses that are anxious to get back to Butte. I will accommodate them by 
calling them first. 

Whereupon JOHN VICKEltS. a witness called and sworn, testified us 
follows: 

By Senator I. A. LEtouxoN: 

Q. Your name?—-A. John Vickers. 

Q. And where <lo you reside?—A. Walkervllle. Mont. 

<j. Your age?—A. Thirty-five. 

Q. How long have you residetl In Buitc?—A. Pive .wars. 

(). What Is your occupation?—A. Miner. 

Q. How long have you been following (hat occupation?—Por the last 
seven months I have not; no. sir. 

Q. llov’ long have you been following that occupation?—A. Por 10 years? 

Q. About 10 years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what mines In Butte have you worked?—A. Chiefly in the North Butte 
and for the Red Metal Co. 

Q. How d(Vp are those mines?—A. At this time. Ihe North Butte la 2,400. 

I believe, and the Tramway, why, I think they are between 1,S00 and 2,(KI0. 

Q. You have worked in the lower levels of these mlnc>s, have you?—A. No; 
1,800 Is the lovv'est work I did In the Speculator, and 1,400 was the lowest place 
I worked In the Tramway. 

Q. Prom a sanitary condition, what condition did you find these mines In?— 
A. In the big stopes pretty bad. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee what conditions they were in, the con¬ 
dition you found them In, that makes you think Unit It Is In a bad condition?— 
A. Why, in most cases the big stoiies are hot, and men naturally going under¬ 
ground do their business around the stopes, which Is insanitary In my opinion. 

Q. Do they continue that right along—tliose men who work In the lower 
levels?—A. To the best of my knowledge. It Is so on all levels that I worked on. 

Q. Is there no provision for toilet places?—A. I have never .seen any. 

Q. Have they ever Installed any of the toilet cars in these levels?—A. Not 
to my knowledge. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. How hot do these stopes get, Mr. Vickers? 

A. That Is something that I couldn’t say; I never had the opportunity of 
carrying a thermometer In my pocket to test them. 

Q. Is the heat such that It affects you during one shift, materially?—A. Why, 
very much; one is naturally weak after working eight hours In a hot place. 

Q. What effect does that have on a man when he follows that from day 
to day?—A. He has to quit and get a cooler place to work in; that has been 
my experience. 

Q. How long did you work at one time In any particular stope, how many 
days?—A. How many days? 

Q. Tes.—A. We usually run It a month, not figured by days. 

Q. That Is, you worked In one of these hot stopes for a month?—A. Yes, sir; 
and I have for a couple of months at a stretch. 
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Q. How many men do they work in one of those hot stopes?—A. That varies 
according to conditions. 

Kepresentatlve 1". J. Doffv. t’leuse state the condition. 

A. If there Is n big leilge of ore, there Is quite a number of them; If It Is a 
small lead, there Is not so many men. 

Senator C. P. Toolky. Would you state there Is no disposition on the part 
of the owner to remedy the sanitary conditions there; that Is, providing suitable 
toilets? 

A. I never seen any. 

llepresenlallve Nfi-son Stohey, Jr. Did you ever encounter bad odors In those 
stop«'s, or bad air, Mr. Vickers; that Is, so bad that It made you sick, or any¬ 
thing of that sort? 

A. No; I can not say that I did get sick with It 

Q. It was on account of the heat more than It was the foulness of the air, 
was It?—A. Well, the beat and the sanitary conditions combined naturally 
nllects a man; that Is naturally weakening. 

Q. Well, In your estimation, can the conditions be Improvtsl without any ex¬ 
cessive outlay of (‘a{)ital or labor?—A. Well, I tell yam that is a question I 
don’t think t am able to answer. 1 am not well enough acquainted with that 
matter to know what the e-\t>ense of anything like that would be. 

Q. Ib'gnrdless of the expense, could It be done?—A. That Is something I 
ccmid not answer elllu'r. 

Uc!)resentntlve 1*. J. Duffy. You couldn’t answer It? 

A. No; I can’t, pracllcully speaking. I never studietl ventilation, but It Is 
my own opinion that It could be altered. 

Q. Have you worked In cool places?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What made that place cool?—A. Circulation of air. 

Q. What caused the circulation of air?—A. I didn’t see any forces at all that 
caused that. 

Q. Was there plenty of raises?—.\. There was. 

Q. And drifts openeil?—A. Yes, air. 

Q. Does that cause circulations?—A. In some places. 

Q. Take a liot box, such as we term It, with connections to upper levels where 
there arc cool places, would that cause a hot box to get cool and other facili¬ 
ties?—A. I don’t know; I seen hot boxes with raises In with a very small Inlet 
of air that did not get cool. 

Q. But, there was a small iidi't of air you say?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By a small Inlet, what do you mean, Mr. Vickers?— A, I mean a place 
where a person Is trying to keep withhi the vein In a stope. 

Q. And, In that case, there was not sufficient place to keep the air cool?— 
A. I don’t think there was enough air to keep this place cool. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Have any of these properties In which you 
have worked or formerl.v worked changed hands lately, Mr. Vickers? 

A. Yes; Just about the time I quit the mine, the Ke<l Metal Co. changed hands. 

Q. Of your own knowledge, then, you don’t know whether the conditions since 
then have Improved or not?—A. I could not say; I have not been underground 
since the change; they changtxl a few days before I quit. 

Senator 0. P. Tooley. Seven months ago? 

A. Seven months ago, since I quit the mine. 

Representative ,T. C. Duffy. Y’ou say the Red Metal Co. changed hands? 

A. Y'es, sir. The last check I drew I drew from the Anaconda Co., the only 
check I drew there. 

y. Isn’t it under the same management at the present time?— A. I guess so; 
that was the only check and last check I drew. 

Q. Isn’t the same foreman there?—A. The same foreman. 

Q. Have you got any theory or any knowledge In regard to how these con¬ 
ditions could be hetteretl, Mr. Vickers, that could enlighten this committee?— 
A. There Is one thing I would suggest; that Is that toilet cars be put on every 
level and enforce the men to use them. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Reiieat that answer, please. 

A. Toilet cars put on every level and force men to use them, and enforcements 
made that they be used, and have sanitary conditions In the stopes. 

Q. I would like. Mr. Vickers, for you to explain the conditions In those stopes 
where yon have been. In plain language, so that we will all understand. There 
are no ladles present; speak plainly, so we will understand.—A. It comes very 
natural that a man going down underground, he has got to do his business some 
place. 


I* 
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Q. How many men would do that In an.v one stope that you were working In 
there; how many men were In one stope there?—A. That would depend on the 
number of men working tliere. 

Q. How many?— X. In plaees you will find 20; other places you will find ,'K); 
In places you will find only 3 or 4. 

Q. Was th^re a large amount of foul matter In this stope?—A. Yes; there was 
sometimes, and sometimes there was not. 

Q. Was there any great amount of stench or odor from that?— X. In places; 
yes, sir. 

Q. Would men be allowwl to go to the surface If they wanttxl to?—A. Not to 
my knowle<Ige. 

t?. Did you over at any time, or any man that yo\i know of working In the 
mluc, com])laln to the company or to the superintendent of the condltlous that 
,vou say existed tliere?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that cu.stom practiced In nearly all of the mines In Butte?—A. Practi¬ 
cally In every place 1 worktxi. 

Q. Will you kindly name the tnlnes that you have worked In?—A. I named 
them before—North Butte and Siieculator. 

Q. Only the two?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The North Butte and Speculator, <lid you say?—A. At least I should have 
said the Siieculator and the Bed Metal Co. 

y. Tiiese mines are owmxl by what company?—A. The North Butte Co. and, 
I believe, the Anaconda Mining Co. own the Iteil Midal at the present time. 

Q. Did the men timl a great deal of fault with the sanitary conditions while 
you were working there?— A. At times; ye.s, sir. 

Q. Do you, or dhl they seem to think that there was any slckn(>ss that had 
arisen from that condition?—A. I shouhl judge that such comlltlon would 
naturally have a tendency to cause sickness<-s. 

Iteprescntative Nelson Stouv, .Ir. Would tliere be any dlfllculty In getting 
these men to use these toilet cars If they were handled? 

A. That is something 1 could not .saj. 

y. Well, judging from the cla.ss of men that ustially work in the mines, do 
you think It would need much urging on the part of the management to get them 
to use th" cars?—A. That is something I could not really answer, because human 
nature is i ather tickle. 

Senator C. P. Tooi.ky. In conjunction with that question, I will ask you 
whether the men that are employed would attend the car if they were Installed? 

A. That is rather a dlfllcult i|nestion to answer; anyone knows how men are, 
anyway. 

y. They generally have their preference as to the particular class of work 
they will pursue?—A. I don’t understand your qui'stlon, Senator. 

Q. I mean. If these cars were Installed tlie men would not cure particularly 
to attend to them, to do that work, would they?—A. That Is something I could 
not answer; I know for myself that I would use them. 

Q. I mean to attend to them, to empty them, to curt them away from the 
mine? 

Itepri-sentative Nelson Stoky, .Tr. They would have to hire a separate man 
to do that; they could not expect a miner to attend to that work. 

Itopresentative P. .7. Di fky. Did you kick over men coming close to the 
vicinity that you were working in, and letting the duties of nature take Its 
course? 

A. Yes, sir; lots of times. 

Q. If, with such convenience in a mine, as stabxl in previous questions, and 
the same could be removetl, do you not think that men would not use the 
same?—A. That is the same question as before. 

Q. I know it, but I am coming rlglit back at you.—A. You know human 
nature as well as I do. 

Q. Would not the majority of men if you kicked or said a word to them— 
would they not go to a toilet car in preference to eating their own stench in a 
stope?—A. 1 know I would. 

Q. Where air Is poor; no toilet car in vogue where you had to eat your 
supper or your lunch, did the—to use a common name as we call them in the 
mines—shit flies—did they ever bother yon?—A. Yes, sir; and cockroaches, too. 

Q. Do you think in your judgment with toilet cars in vogue on a level, that 
this could be eliminated?—A. Well, the men W'ould have no excuse. 

Q. That Is not plain to me. With toilet cars oa a level and the same to be 
used, would these shit flies be In the stope?—A. I don’t see how they could be 
up there. 

88819°—S. Doc. 416,64-1—vol 4-67 
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Uepresentatlve Nelson Story, Jr. In your Judgment, It would have a tend¬ 
ency to do away with such a-s that? 

A. I would think so; If there was nothing In there I don’t see where they 
would breed from. 

Q. Has there been any typhoid-fever cases In any of the mines that you ever 
worked In?—A. No; but there have been epidemics of typhoid fever and smali- 
IX)X around town; you don't get them In the mines; you don’t stay there long 
enough. 

Q. Do you think the conditions In the mines ever gave rise to typhoid fever; 
that Is, the conditions In a mine?—A. That is something I can not say; a 
medical man could tell you better than I. 

Q. What particular disease affects the miners over there more than any 
other?—A. Miners’ consumption Is the worst disease. 

Q. Do men advanced In .stages of consumirtlon work In a mine?—A. They 
work until they can not work any longer; when they lose their strength they 
have got to quit. 

Q. There is no enforcement of any rule by the miners’ union Itself, or by 
the management Itself that would keep a man with consumption from going 
Into the mines to work, is there?—A. None that I am aware of. 

Q. Is there ever any complaint by men not alllicted with consumption to get 
against those that are to work?—A. No; furthermore you will hardly get a 
man to acknowletlge when he has got consumption that he has got It. 

Q. Would you work with a partner that had consumption?—A. Necessity 
would perhaps comiiel me to <lo so. 

Senator C. P. Tooi.ey. Could a iterson that has a general case of consumption 
keeii up his end? 

A. Why, naturally not. 

Iteiiresentativc Nelson Story, Jr. Do miners ns a rule. Mr. Vickers, regard 
consumption In a mine—miners’ consumption—as a particularly Infectious or 
contagious disease? 

A. Why, that la something I never made a study of. I think from what I 
have heard about It that physicians will tell you It Is infectious. 

Q. Is the pri'valence of consumption In the Butte mines ever regarded seri¬ 
ously by the men as a whole?—A. I think the men as a whole are accustomed 
to the subject and keep working. 

Q. The miners themselves to your knowledge have never taken any ateiis 
that would tend to de<-rease this disease, have they?—A. Two years ago the 
miners’ union sent a bill over here ou these same lines and tried to get it 
through, I Itelleve. 

Senator O. P. Tooley. What was the subject of the hill? 

A. Well, the details of the hill I don’t know, because I never read it. 

Senator J. C. McO.vrtiiy. Were you connected with tic- miners’ union at that 
time? 

A. Just a member; that Is all. 


Q. Not in an otllclal capacity?—A. No, sir. 

Q Who drew that bill, do you know?—A, That is more than I can state. 
q! Do yoti know of any one of the witnesses here that has any knowledge of 
that particular bill?—A. I don't know. ^ . ... 

Q. You have no knowledge of the scoiH! of that measure at all, have you;—A, 

No, sir. 

Q; Could you name any one who had? —A. I think- 

Bepresentatlve J. C. Dveev. I think Peter Breen was tlie man that drafted 
the hill; that is my opinion; I am not positively sure about it, but I tliink so. 
Perhaps Mr. I.owney can tell us something about that. Mr. laiwney, do you 
know who drafted that bill? „. . . t . - > it 

Mr. Lownky. I haven't any iiersonal knowledge about it, but I understood it 
was Peter Breen. 

Senator J. O. MoCabtiiy. The bill was printed, did yoti say? 

Representative J. C. Duffy. So I understoiHl. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. Have you any knowledge ns to whether or not the 


bill was printed? 

A. In the house? 

Representative J. C, DttFFY. Yes; I can answer that question. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. Then, we can get a copy of It from the Historical 


Library to-morrow. . , ^ i 

R^pr€*S€^tativo P. J. Duffy. I hrtvf* a copy of it that I i?ot from tho secretary 
of state ly writing over here last October for It. 
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Senator J. O. McUabtht. Mr. Vleker.s, natiumlng that you were the owner or 
Dianoger of the Speculator mine, whiit change or changes would you make In 
order to make mining ci)ndltli>na better underground—what changes would you 
suggest from the present method? 

A. Do you mean In the general workings? 

Q. General working.—A. That Is rather a lengthy subject to go Into f<a- a 
man that never studied mining any more than breaking rock. 

Q. You haven’t any suggestions at all to offer, have you?—A. I have almiclv 
stated what I would do from a sanitary standpoint, but In regard to tlie \entl- 
lation of a mine 1 am not aide to answer. 

Q. I will ask you what would you do In order to better the ventilating ap¬ 
pliances in use at the pre.sent time?—A. To tell you the truth, I am practically 
at sea to know anything alxait ventilation. 

llepresentatlve Nki.son Stoky, Jr. Would you bo In favor of a bill preventing 
a miner with consumption In its incipient stage going underground? 

A. I am afraid you will Imve to call one-tlilrd of tlie miners out of the mines 
in Butte at tlie present time. 

llepresentatlve O. N. Byh.nks. Wliat proiHutlon of miners do you think have 
miners’ consumption? 

A. Oue-tlilrd; that la, of tho.se wlio have workeei there any length at all. 
It is pretty hard to convey any dellnite idea at nil for the reason that the 
miners in Butte are a moving population to a gri-at extent; any of them that 
have workeil any length of time are more or less ulliietisl with It. 

Senator C. P. Tooi.kv. How long does it take to manifest It.self? 

A. That Is sometliing I cmildn’t answer either. 

y. It is according to how a person takes euro of himself. I suppose?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

llepresentatlve P. J. Dcffv. Will you kindly give us a rough estimate, la it 
Injuries or miners’ consumption tiiat draws tlie biggest henetlts from the miners’ 
union for sick benefits? 

A. Why, injuries, I tliink, are Just aliout a stand-off with diseases. 

Q. The diseases are comprised mostly of what?— A, Why, the greatest dis¬ 
ease that human nature is afllictiHi with. 

Q. Namely?—A. Miners’ consumption: there Is also typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, measles, ail kimls of diseases lately. 

Representative J. (3. Duffy. But the greate.st benefits ns paid by that union. 
Is it paid for typhoid fever, scarlet fever, or measles, or what Is It paid for? 

A. Typhoid fever and those ea.ses are a small percentage?. 

Q. Then, what is the big percentage paid for?—A. 'The big percentage of 
benefit Is for tuberculosis. 

Representative G. N. Byenbs. Doctor, Is there not a record of deaths and Its 
causes In Silver Bow County? 

Senator I. A. Leiouton. There should be. We can get that from the health 
oflieer. There is a law, I believe, that a record of the deaths and causes, as 
well as the births, shall lie made. 

Representative O. N. Byrkes. That ought to be on file for last year? 

Senator I. A. Lbiobton. That law Is In the hands, yon understand, of the 
State board of health. That Is, they are the ones that enforced that. The 
health officer In each county In the State has to report to the secretary of the 
State board of health every month the deaths, causes, and all diseinses. 

Senator C. P. Tooi,rt. That is accessible, I supisise, Mr. Chairman. Those 
lecords are accessible to the committee, are they not? 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Oh, yes; we can get them right In the capItoI build¬ 
ing from Dr. Tuttle. 

Representative Nelson Story, .Tr. Do you think that anything that the 
management—any measure that the management of these mines could take In 
the way of Improving sanitation and ventilation, would be as effective In 
offsetting the ravages of tuberculosis, as keeping men afflicted with this disease 
out of the mines? 

Answer. Well, there Is another question that I could not answ-er. I under¬ 
stand from medical men that Is disease will spread, so that Is rather a con¬ 
flicting kind of a question. 

Senator W. B. Christopher. Is the mining management over there making 
any effort to Improve the conditions as to what they were a year or -so ago? 

A. I can not tell what they have done In the last seven months, as I have 
n<ff been undergronnd. 
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Q. In the way of putting In and Installing fans, machinery, etc.?—A. They 
had not been In operation when I came out, and 1 don’t know what they are 
doing now. 

(Witness excused.) 

Whereupon DAN. D. SULLIVAN was called and sworn as a witness, testified 
as follows: 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Give your name.—A. Dan. D. Sullivan. 

Q. And where do you reside?—A. Butte, Mont. 

Q. Your age?—A. Thirty-five. 

< 3 . How long have you resided In Butte?—A. Fifteen years. 

(j. And what Is your occupation?—A. Miner. 

Q. How long have yon been a miner there?—A. In Butte? 

Q. Yes.—A. Fifteen years in Butte. 

Q. What mines have you worked In there?—A. I worked In the Speculator, 
I.exlngton, Anaconda, St. Lawrence, Bell, Minnie Ilealy, I guess that Is 
about all. 

Q. What position do you now occupy ns to the miners’ union?—A. President. 

Q. Mr. Sullivan. I wish you woubl stiite to the committee the conditions of 
tliese various mines, as to sanitary conditions and ventilation?—A. Well, I 
have not worked in any of the Amalgamated mines for a year now; I could 
not state how the conditions are In those mini's at the pri>sent time, but I 
worked In the Speculator for a year, and quit there two months ago. I worked 
on the 2.200 level of the Speculator, of the Je.ssle lead, for about eight months, 
and conditions there were iiretty bad. 

Q. Will you describe what those conditions were?—A. Well, they were real 
warm there, and It was a downcast raise coming In there; there was one raise 
through. It was a downcast and all tlie manways are open there, and air comes 
rigid down the raise, rigid down the first manway; it would not travel through 
the slope, and the men working in tlie stopc would not get the benefit of that 
air; and they blast there at mxiii; Idusts going off Irregularly; the smoke 
hung around In the west part of tlie stope wlii're tlie air did not circulate, 
where the most of tlie men worked, the smoke liung there for a couiile of 
hours, generall.v died out; tliey would turn on Mie compressisl air and blow 
It out. 

Representative P. .T. Dufky. Now, It Is an absolute necessity, or Is It Just a 
mining management affair, that they blast at noon. Could not they drift all 
shifts and blast when they are going off, and leave rock enough for the next 
shift? 

A. Certainly they could; they could drill all day and have rock on both 
shifts. 

Q. Do you blast twice?—A. You would have to blast when the shift boss 
told you to. 

Q. But It could be worked by drilling one whole .shift, and then the blast 
going off, and leave rock enough for both shifts.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ami the smoke would he nearly all gone when tlie next shift came on?— 
A. Yea, sir. 

Q. If you blast at noon, as I call It, when you eat your meal, would it not 
be smoky and gassy around wlien you go back to that stope’t—^A. Yes; cer¬ 
tainly would for hours afterwards. 

Q. Almost liniiosslble to sec In some places, I suppose?—A. If you are In 
the air course the air will take some of It out. Of course. If you turn on the air 
compressor that would move it away, cause a suction. 

Q. After you would blast at dinner time—day shift as I call It—or at supper 
time—night shift ns I call It—shovelers and miners. It would be Impossible for 
them to go Imck to work when time was up, after their lunch was eaten?—A. 
It would be Impossible for them to go right back to work. 

Q. Yes.—^A. No, sir; they couldn’t, they would have to stand back. 

Q. Then you are losing time by blasting at dinner time or supper time, are 
you not?—A. Yea, sir. 

Representative Nelson Stoby, .Tr. Is that customary? 

A. Yes; It Is customary all over. I don’t know whether It Is the shift boss’s 
fault or whose fault It Is; If they are short of rock, they will come around and 
tell yon to blast. 
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Senator 0. P. Toolby. Tou are not losing this time on^your own account are 
you? 

A. Oh, no; the company Is losing It 

Representative P. J. Duffy, Men do suffer from the obnoxious «fises aial 
s.noke so as to cover over the shovelers, so that the ore cun Ik» transferred, do 
they not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct?—A. Yes; that Is correct 

Representative Nelson Stobt, Jr. Is there any lasting effect ilue to this cause, 
or does It just temporarily make a man sick? 

A. It makes him good and sick. Sometimes for a week I have hiul n head¬ 
ache. If you happen to work on night shift, It affects a man more than on the 
day shift; It affected me more on night shift, and tliat Is the way It Is with 
some pt'ople, and I would have a headache the next day when I would wake up, 
from the effect of those gases and smoke. 

Q. Do yon conshler that that state of affairs was one Incidental to the suc- 
ces.sful operation of a mine, or could It be obvlatwl?—A. I should think so; yes. 
sir. I think they could operate a mine succ(*ssfully otherwise*, without blasting 
at noon, that Is my opinion. 

Representative P. J. Dt’ffy. Noon, or supper, as It may he terrnwl, do you 
mean? 

A. Yes, sir; noon hour we call It. wlien we go to ent. 

Senator .1, C. McOahthy. What oh.i(»<'t <hK‘s a company gain to compel a mon 
to go In at a time when they are iinnhle to <!o their host work? 

A. I don’t know whetlior a comj)any wants a man t(» do that; the shift boss 
might want to make a reputation for hliTiself, get up more rock tlitin the other 
fellow, that may he the oh)ect. 

Q. You can not s('e any gain to tin* company from that mode of i>rocodure?— 
A, No, sir; I think it Is a h»ss to the comi>any. 

Q. Don’t yon think that the company slnmld learn those things, and change 
their system, If there was not sonn* hem'flts to gain by tlmt metlxMl of pro¬ 
cedure? -A. It seems as tliougli tiny ougid to. 

Q. n()w w'ould you carry air—you sjxjke of a little while ago—from the 
downcast up through the stop<*?—A. This raise Is coming «lown o!) the stope. 
that we wore working there, right down through, the air was coming down 
there. 

Q. How would you distribute th.at air to where the men were working?—A. 
I might be able to g(‘t It through that stope; I cotildn’t offer you any remedy 
of ventilation, but I w<iuM cover over the manways—I would put In a doubh* 
door there, make the entire manway op»*n and let the air go In that way, 
eome down on the Inside where the men were working. Cover all tlie manways 
and keep rock In the chute. 

Representative P. J. Dui’fy. Wouldn’t you cover this manway on the floor 
you were w<«*klng? 

A. Probably the floor underneath would not he filled up. I w’ould cover right 
close to the bottom. 

Q. You would cover over on the floor that was filled In. where the shovelers 
were working?—A. I don’t know; I wouhl rather (rover over on the fl<x)r—right 
on the sill, cover over tight, keep rock In the chute and ktH’p air right where 
the men were working, right down along the brea.st. Of course it Is hnposslbhi 
to keep the chute full wlierc the carmen are down below hamincrring on the 
door for rock. 

Representative Nelson Story, ,Tr. From your Judgment an<l acquaintance with 
the mines In Butte, do you think it would he a very hard job to distribute the 
air fairly well through all tlios(* sI<»ih*s, ellher by the nafurnl flow of the air 
down the shaft, or the manways, or by forcing the air in there with fans and 
tools? 

A. It would be a hard Job for me to do that because I don’t understand it 
If you had a man there that understood ventilation I don’t think it would be a 
bard job. 

Q. Don’t you think tliey have got men there that understand ventilation?—A. 
I don’t know; it don’t seem so. 

Q. Now, speaking of the conditions caused by the excretion of the miners, 
spoken of by Mr. Vickers, you are acquainted with that, Mr. Sullivan, the foul 
smell, are you not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q, you think the miners would use those sanitary cars If they were put In 
there handy?—A. You put a penalty on them, and they will use them; If you 
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fiilcli any of tliem people iloing it around the stope, drop the flag' on him, and 
the next man will go down. 

Q. Would they have to be forced to u-se those?—A. If a fellow Is way up 
seven or eight floors and In a warm stope, and he has got to cltnib down to the 
level, If he thinks the bass Is not around he might sneak around In a corner' 
and drop It In the corner. 

Q. Don’t you think the men themselves would enforce that rule pretty 
thoroughly?—A. I think some of them would probably; It may be like some 
of the men In the South; for Instance, Habana. They had a very Insanitary 
condition there, and there was a law that was passed over there. Since then 
they have a pretty sanitary city, so I am told. 

Q. I take it that the elvlllzetl conditions existing among the miners In 
Butte Is a little better than what they had down there?—A. I don’t know any¬ 
thing about that; but I know the Clubans are frei>; that they got their freedom. 

Senator C. P. Tooijsy. Have you notlee<l any Improvements In recent years 
In sanitary conditions? 

A. Just that day I was down with your committt'e; that Is the time I could 
tell about those mines, where the Improvements had been made In the Amal¬ 
gamated mines. 

Q. Were they better than they were before?—A. 1 never seen those fans In 
ora'rntlon in the mines before, except at the North Butte; they had a small fan 
there on the ‘2.200 level, abont ‘20 Inches In diameter. 

Q. But from your last obst-rvatlon, conditions are really Improving a little 
bit, are they not?—A. I was nt'ver In the I,eonard mine before; I don’t know 
what they were before. I couldn't say. 

Bepresentatlve C. J. Duffy. Don’t you know that the B. & M. own the mine? 

A. I don’t know who owns the mine, but it is generally called an Anml- 
ganiated mine. 

Senator (’. P. Toolf.y. It Is Immaterial who owns the mine, Is It not, Mr. 
C'hulrinan? 

Uepresentatlve P. J. Duffy. I am not going Into that. The Mountain View, 
liOonard, Bast and West Colusa, Pennsylvania have always been known as 
B. & M. mines, have they not? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. It Is all the mines that you know of that they own?—A. It Is all the 
mines I have been through. That Is the first time I ever was through those 
mines; I couldn’t tell you what the conditions were before that. 

Senator I. A. Leiohton. How did you find the conditions as far ns the ven¬ 
tilation and sanitation of those mines were concerneii that we went through? 

A. They were real good through the la'onani, whore we went through the 
Pennsylvania, and over the Mountain View through that level, and down 
through that stope conditions were good. There was a little dust in the Penn¬ 
sylvania : you could notice a little dust In there, otherwise it was cool and In 
great shape. 

Q. Then, would yon sugge.st any Improvement, any change In any of those 
mines that we went through;—that is, the I,eonard and the Mountain View 
and the West Colusa?—A. Well, I couldn’t suggest any Improvements along 
there: that place was in pretty good shape where we went through. 'The only 
fault I could find anywhere there, that there was a little dust going through 
there; but every place we went through were good, except that little place In 
the Pennsylvania where that water was dripping. It was pretty warm In 
there, and down in the l.SOli of the I.eonard it was real warm In ^ere. 

Senator J. C. MoCabthy. How warm was it: do you know? 

A. I don’t know; I really couldn’t tell you. 

Uepresentatlve P. J. Ditty. The warm place In the Pennsylvania was the 
new drift, was It not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just drifting as a prospect for ore?—A, I don’t know what the object 
was of driving that drift. 

Q. Well, naturally, a drift Is driven ns a prospect, is It not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Through the stopes of the Pennsylvania you found conditions good?— 
A. Certainly; they were tine down in the stopes. 

Q. You saw water running there with an air line, did you not?—^A. In the 
Pennsylvania. I didn’t notice any water line. 

Q. There was water on one side of the air line?—A. I didn’t see that I 
didn’t go up In the stope; I 'went down through. 

Is 
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Q. I tbouglit that you were with us through that stope.—^A. No, sir; I dldu't 
go up there. 

Itepreseutatlve Nelson Stobt, Jr. Mr. Sullivan, do you think that there Is 
any necessity of any more luiolug laws to be put on the statute books of the 
State of Montana, or would you empower the mining inspector to see that 
the laws on the books were enforced? 

A. Well, 1 would give him a little more power if I had the doing of it. 1 
would give the mining inspector the power whereby those mines could be 
cooled off or call off the shift I understand that can be done. Fellows tell 
Die that have worked in coal mines that it could be done. 

Q. And you would empower the mining ins^iei'tor to that extent, that he 
could order it done; otherwise to call off the shift until It was done?—A. Yes; 
1 think that mining law ought to have a penalty uttuchiMi to It. If the mining 
insiiector says you arc violating the law there should 1 k) a penalty attached so 
that they will not violate it. Tliis ought to be changwl. The mining Inspector 
told me that he has given orders, but that he couldn't accomplish anything; 
there is not any i)enaity attachiNl. 

Ileprestaitative P. J. Duffy. Do you think tlie same conditions prevail in 
the Original, (lagiion, Norili liutte such us prevail in the Pennsylvania? 

A. I think they could? 

Q. Yes.—A. I slioiild think so. I don't see why they couldn't. I might be 
mistaken, but It hxjks as though if they could <lrlve the nlr through the stopos 
and dritts In one mine they could do the same In the other. 

(■i. You saw the fan lii oi)eratlon in the Piam.sylviinlaV—A. I didn’t eaje the 
fan In oi)eratloii, but I setm Just wliere it was; X heard it w'ork and felt the 
air tlim*. 

1 ^. ^'ou saw the air, how It was conducted, and the way the air was split?— 
A. I don't know' anything about the air splitting. 

Q. You saw' the air was conducl^sl by these tloors?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Valid not the same conditions prevail In oilier mines as It does there, or, 
In your judgment, do you tliiiik It wuulil he lniiM»ssihle to conducl It the same in 
other mines?—A. I don’t think It would he; no, sir. If It Is feusihle and iws- 
Sll)le there In the lA'onnrd, why I don’t see why tlu'y couldn’t do the same In 
other mines. 

Ue[h’ 0 ''.entative Nelson Stokv, .Ir. Si>oaking of (consumption, did you ever 
give It any personal attcmtion? 

A. No, sir; I nev(*r gave it any jx^rsoual attention more than seeing some of 
my fellow workmen failing every day; they had my sympathy, they hud ray 
sympathy; I suprsise, if 1 kejit on, I would Im getting somebody else’s sympathy. 

Q. You are a little bit afraid of it, tlien?—A. Yt*s, sir; I certainly am. 

Senator J. 0. McCabthy. Do you know If miner’s consumption prevails in 
Mieiiigun, Mr. Sullivan? 

A. 1 spimt several years there; I never heard of it I never heard of a 
miner’s consumption in Michigan. There are men working In the mines there 
that have been working tliere for 40 years and they are pretty lively old chaps 
yet; tliey are trotting around with their buckets. 

Q. IJow do you coinpure condltioim of the (Viluinet and H<H-ia and the large 
mines In Butte?—A. I never worked at the CJuIumet and Hecla. 

Q. Well, any of the Michigan mines'?—A. 1 worked on tlie 3,200 level of the 
Franklin; conditions were goo(i there. 

Q. How^ do they keep those mines cool?—A. It seemed to me that they did 
not pay any attention to ventilation; they worked fhe whole thing and didn’t 
fill In, and the air circulatcHi through there; it swmed naturally; 1 never seen 
a door put up anyway there through any mine I worked In. 

Q. Are there any fans there?—A No fans In any that I worked In, none 
dow’n below' or none on top. 

Q. How wide i.s the vain?—A. It varies from 4 f<*et to 30 feet; they leave 
a pillar of ground, and don’t fill in at all, maybe 100 and 200 feet apart, and 
stope everything else out. 

ttepresentative O. N. Bybnes. They liave not any decaying timl>er there, 
have they? 

A Not in the mine I worked in; the timber was in the shaft; there was not 
much timber throughout the mine except In the shaft, In the mine I worked In. 
In the Calumet and Hecla they have more timber; they timber with square 
sets thwe, something on the order that we have In Butte, only that we have 
longer caps, longer plates, and longer posts; I have never seen them, but I 
understood they were practically the same as what we had here. 
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Representative Nki-son Stoby, Jr. Does the nature of the ore mahe any dif¬ 
ference In the heat of the mine? 

A. I don’t know much about the nature of the ore; I don’t think that would 
have much to do with it, hut I Ixdleve the country rock has something to do 
with it; I believe the granite and porphyry Is impregnated with lime, and 
naturally there is heat where there Is lime, that Is, in our Butte mines. 

Senator .1. 0. McCaumiy. You couldn’t get lime mixed In with the granite 
at that depth, could you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I mean Michigan.—A. (Ih, there Is no granite walls In Michigan; they 
call It trap rock and sandstone; In the Calumet and Hecla It Is trap rock on 
one wall and sandstone on the other. 

(). llfive you worked In any of the Arizona mines?—A. No; I never was In 
Arizona. 

Q. Y'our exiierlence has been confined entirely to Michigan and Montana?— 
A. Kxactly. 

Ilepresontative Nklson Stoby, Jr. Do you know of any epidemic occurring 
In Butte from conditions In those mines; that Is, typhoid fever, for Instance? 

A. Not an epidemic; no, sir. I had typhoid fever myself while I was there. 

Q. Do.you think you caught it from the mines’'—A. 1 couldn’t tell you; I 
caught It while I was working in the mines some 10 years ago, I guess. 

Senator J. O. McCakthy. Did they use the city water In the mines at that 
time? 

A. They brought water up from Anaconda at that time on Hat cars. 

t). The Butte city water was not in use at that time underground?— A. I 
don’t think It was; they stopped them from sprinkling the streets there with 
that water. 

Representative Nki.son Stoby, .Ir. Mr. Sullivan, would you ho in favor of a 
law prohlhlllng men in any advanced stage of consumption going <lown into a 
mine to work? 

A. Would I be in favor of such a law? 

Q, Yes.—A, Prohlhlllng that? 

(J. Yes.—A. I don’t know; it would he kind of depriving a man of his bread 
anil butter. If he Is able to work. 

D. I realize that, but for the protection of the men that have not caught it, 
you say, yourself, you wouliln’t like to go down and work with a man that had 
consumption.—A. No; jaai didn’t ask me that question. 

Q. I will ask you that question. You wouldn't like to work with a partner 
that innl (suisumption, waaild you’t—A. 1 have worked with them. 

tj. You dldti’t like it'?—A. I don’t like It. Circumstances alter cases; it all 
depends on the size of your pile. 

Q. 'Pile reason I asked that (luestlon la because there is more or less agitation 
In the Ktate of Montana for the establishment of a tuberculosis hospital to take 
care of those men, and if it wer<‘ po.sslhle to take care of them the liest that 
could be done; don’t you think that It would be one of the best tilings for the 
miners If tlu're was smue regulation iirohibiling a man having consumption 
going underground In a mine’?—Yi'S; if yiai had a hosjiilal for consumptives; 
I think the place to put them would be In the hospital, not down In the mines. 

Q. Don’t you think that the fact that they are allowed to mine with other 
men is largely due to the spread of consumption of the miners over there?—A. 
Well, I couldn’t answer—I couldn’t answer that question; it takes a man like 
the do<‘tor there; he might give you a little Information. 

Q. I think you know just ahout as much about It ns he does; I have got my 
Idea about It, but I have not got It to work yet.—A. If your State would appro¬ 
priate enough to kwp tlie.se people, I would be In favor of putting them in the 
hospital ns soon ns you found out one had consumption—put him In the hospital 
and keep him away from the re.st. If we had no hospital, or no place to keep 
them, you have got to let them work to make a living. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. If he Is a married man, who will take care of 
the family? 

A. I couldn’t tell you what to do with that fellow’s family; I would not be 
111 favor of shutting off their bread and butter. If this disease Is contagious, as 
they claim, or Infectious—I don’t know that It Is or not; I understand It Is, I 
understand it Is- 

Representative Net.son Story, Jr. I don’t think there Is any doubt about that. 
My opinion is that while conditions In the mines may be advantageous to the 
ravages of th^nllsease, that the thing we have got to do, In the first place, is 
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to keep the men from going down there; you have got to make provisions to 
take care of them. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Mr. Suni\an, how many miners are there at work 
la Butte; that is, upproxlinately? 

A. I (•ouldn’t exactly tell how many there are now; then' are not as many 
now as (here were eight mouths ago. 

Q. Just In your judgment, in your opinion, lu)w many are there?—A. Well^ 
I supi>ose there are probably 3.000; 1 am not sure. 

Q. What pereontage of I be 8.000 are allUcteil wllh what is known ns miner’s 
consumption?—A. I couldn’t tell you that. 

Q. In your opinion?—A. Well, that is not a fair questbm to ask a man; I 
could m>t begin to make u guess, or anything like tluu ; I am not a judge of a 
man lliat has consumi)tlon, in the tirst place. 

Mr. Vickers thought that was ab<»ut one-third.—A. I can not tell wiien a 
man has the llrst symptoms of consumi>tlon, ami ean not even teil until he Is 
right down with an advancwl stage <>f consumiuioii, and tlieii anybody can tell; 
but when a man is first ulllleted I couldn’t l»egin to tell. 

Uopresentative J, C. l>rFi‘Y. How' much benetlts dl<l tlioy pay out of the 
union as the result of diseases and a<‘cidenls. w’e will say, annually? 

A. Tlie last quarter wo paid 17.000 in siek henetiis, over $17,000—I don’t 
remeinl)er what the funeral berudils were—and I think iJie last 15 months some¬ 
thing over $114,(KK) sick ben<*llis alom‘. 

Senator I. A. Leioiiton. One hundred mat fourteen tlmusaml dollars? 

Mr. VrcKEUs. I can answer tliat question, if 1 am allowed to <io so. 

Q. You may do, so. 

Mr. VicKKKs. The lust 15 months we tiahl out f<)r sick benefits $04,425; we 
liad 109 funerals we pahl for. 

Senator I. A. liKioHTON. How many months? 

A. FIfO'en months. 

Uepresentative .1. (\ Id'Fty. That Is largely due to tlie disease? 

A. I can not t(dl you how imich was paid out for thos<‘ diseases, because I 
hav<‘ not been tla^re so long. Tli('r(* is a, 2.5-cent assessment every second month, 
and there is a 85-eent assossmenl on this mouth for those.* men tliut are in 
advanee 1 stages of consumption. 

Q. Do \*'U classify the amoujit paid for those Jliffercnt diseases?—A. If we 
dug Into the treasury for all tlu)s<^ f«*llows that ha<l minor’s eonsumptlon, we 
wouldn't have any tn'asury at all; they wouhl pick up amdluT scheme and 
assess the memhers 25 cents more every secoml month—we wouldn’t have any 
treasury left at all. 

Senator I. A. Lekhiton. What physician or physicians w'onld you suggest for 
us to subiMcna l)el'ore tlie commit tot* tliat woultl be the lM*st informed In refer¬ 
ence to the cause of this miner's consumption that develops in those mines in 
Butte? 

A. Well, It .seems to me the liospital idiysiclans over there would be the proper 
people; still I don’t know, but 1 sliould tldnk they would be the proper pe(.>p)e 
to have come before you. 

Bepreaenfative Nei.son Story, .Tr. Do you ever sweep the dust aw^ay with a 
broom? When we went down through a manway It was so damn dusty- 

A. No; I never so<*n a broom us(h1 around the stoi)es; tley usimI them around 
the stations, and probably in tlie mule station, but 1 never seen them in the 
stopos—well, T <lon't know much about it, anyway. 

(Witness excused.) 

W’hereupon JOSKl’II (II’KLFI. a witness called ami sworn, testified as 
follows: 

By Senator I. A. I.eighton : 

Q. Where do you reside?—A. 20 Nortli Main Street, Butle, Mont. 

Q. How long have you resided in Bulte?—A. Twenty-tw(» years. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Miner. 

Q. Have you followed that occupation for the whole 20 years?—A. I should 
say not; no, sir. 

Q. What other work have you been engaged In In Butte?—A. Previous to 
that time I ased to go to school. 

Q. I didn’t understand your first amswer, or you didn’t understand my first 
question. I asked you If you had l>een working there for those 22 years?— 
A. I have been residing iu Butte the last 22 years. 
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Q. How long have you been working la the luines?—A. Fourteen years; I 
worked In the BulTuio, Silver Bow, Pennsylvania, Leonard, East Colusa, Specu> 
lator, the Corra; I guess that’s all. 

Q. Do you hold some position in the miners’ union?—^A. Yes, sir; vice 
president. 

Q. At the present time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You sent over here a list of several witnesses to be examined before this 
committee. We understood that as an expression or desire on the part of the 
Butte Miners’ Union that those witnesses should be examintsl and no others; 
were we correct?—A. As far as the union Is concerned; not me. 

Q. You do not ol)ject—the Butte Miners’ Union do not object to our getting 
any informutlon from any other .source, do lliey’;—A. I don't know what tliey 
uiinf or wlint they will oliject to. 

Mr. D. D. Sullivan. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator I. A. Lkiouton. You may. 

Mr. D. D. Sullivan. 1 will answer that question. We have no objection at 
nil to your getting ail tlie information you can from all tlie Butte miners you 
can get hold of. Tlie reason wo sent that list over here was in fear that some 
people W'ould come here saying they represented tlie miners’ union whereas 
they did not. 

Kepresentatlve U. .1. Duffy. All the witnesses here have got proper creden¬ 
tials authorized by the miners’ union, have tliey? 

A. Yes, sir; they have got credentials authorized by the union. 

Mr. (iiutLFi. I would say that at your suggestion, or the suggestion of this 
coinniltti>e, we brought lids matter before the union, tliat you pisiple were to 
subpicna whatever committee tliat this organization wanted to send over here. 

Senator .T. C. Mi’Caktiiy. I think that tliis committee has asketl for the 
name of one miner from each of the various mines in Butte, and, as we under¬ 
stood later, that requc.st was refused, and the committee names. Instead of one 
man from each of the various mines, Just a certain nuraher of the members of 
the union? 

A. If you will allow me to refresh your memory. Senator, It wa.s you that 
told us, after that suggestion was made, that a smaller committee, in fact, 
would he more effective, 

Q. Inimetliately after that talk, which I do not liave a very clear recollection 
of, although I won’t contradict It. it was formally requested from the Butte 
Miners' Union to supply a person from each of tlie mines and the miner’s given 
name?—A. Yes; Unit ri-quest was made. 

Q. You did not comply with that request—tlie union did not comply with that 
request?—A. We told the union ahout It, and tliey did not comply with it; 
no, sir. 

Q. Have you any witness here callable of giving us any Information ns to the 
best uiethtMl of ventilating tlie Butte mines?—A. Well, I believe we got wit¬ 
nesses here—they are practical coal miners, and they know something about 
ventilating mines. 

Q. They are here at the pre.sent time?—.V. Yes. sir. 

Q. What suggestion have you to offer as to tlie be.st means of ventilating 
any of the mines you siioke of?— A. Proliably there might be different systems 
adoptetl—^liy driving raises, enlarging air shafts, fans, trap doors, and other 
things—ventilation changes could lie effectetl. 

Uepresentatlve Nelson Stoky. .Tr. There Is no doubt In your mind but what 
this could be done? 

A. Not probably in all cases. 

Q. Well, pretty near all casc,s.—.V. Well, yes, sir. 

Q. A sufliclent number could change conditions over there?—A. Quite n 
number of cases. 

Senator .T. (’. McC.vrthy. Do you consider the mines at the present time as- 
being In better sliape than they were several years ago when you went under¬ 
ground the first time?—A. Oh, no, not in some; in some there Is, but not In 
others. 

Q. Could you give us the name of a mine that Is not In as good condition at 
the pre.sent time ns It was 10 years ago; that Is, depth considered?—A. I am 
going to tell you about the mine that I worked In 10 years ago and those that 
I worked In later. I left the 1’enn.sylvanla mine, she was good; I went to the 
Rarus, and I tell you I got into a good hot hole, what I call hell, and 
oven; as soon ns you would get on clothes that you had to work in, why 
the clothes n<ire wet with sweat; I would take off my shirt and wring It out 
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there—aud before I could do anything at all—^and by the time I got through 
straightening out the clothes ready to operate with the machine I was ready 
to take another shower bath, as I call It—take off my .shirt and wring It again. 

Q. How long ago was that?— A. That was six years ago. 

Q. Ho you know anything of the conditions at the Pennsylvania mine at the 
present time?—A. The only time I was In the Pennsylvania mine sliwe then 
was when you folks were over there. 

Q. You found conditions Improved, did you not?—^A. As far as one place; 
yes. There was one bad place that 1 saw there and that was where they 
were working In that cross out; that advancement they were making In that 
cross out. 

Q. You understand that It Is Iniiaisslble to drive tho.se advances and kis-p 
the temperature as cool as they will In the part of the mine where the men are 
working; .you understand that, don't you'/—A. Sure. 

Q. Aud that condition can not he avoldetl by any system you could devise?—.1. 
No, sir; they could l>e l)etlere<l In some ca.ses, all right, even at that. 

Q. You have not any general i)lan. then, for bettering conditions In Untie, 
have you?—A. I don’t know; they might have for all I know. 

Q. I mean you your.seif, imr.sonally, .you have no general plan of hettering 
conditions In Ilutte?—A. There Is a stoiie In the Pennsylvania that could lie 
Improved; the air was going down In the manway, and there was nothing 
there, not a particle of air there; that air could have been conHned and held 
on the lloor; that Is, It would circulate on that floor. 

Q. Hid yon ever discuss the conilitlons of the underground working at Itutte 
In the Ilutte miners’ meeting?—A. Well, sometimes in a general way. 

Q. I think It would be a good thing If you would,—A. Probably it would. 

Q. I reiommcnd you to do It.—A. We might take your suggestion, then. 

llepresentatlve P. J. Dufvy. Six years you worked In the Pennsylvania, you 
said? 

A. No; the last I worked In the B. & M, was at the Heonard; I believe It was 
six years ago, though I am not quite sure; I had left the Pennsylvania, 

Q. What level did you work on last in the Pennsylvania?—A. fl’he last level 
I workcsl on was the Harris aud Lloyd tunnel. 

Q. Yon never worked on the lower levels, then, six years ago?—A. Yea; I 
worked oi. the 1,‘200 for a while. 

Q. What stope on the 1,200 did you work In?—A. I forget the number, 
1,200 and something. 

Q. The lleri Metal?—No, not the Red Metal. 

Q. Or Big Woods?—A. I suppose they cull It Big Woods for all I know. 

Q. What was the condition In there?—A. The Big Woorls? 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, Moses; pretty hot. 

Q. In going through the Pennsylvania last time with this committee on the 
1,800, did you recollect where you were at then; dlil you know the country you 
were In?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn’t work there In what Is commonly known as the Big Woods, In 
the 1,200 of the Pennsylvania, after the fan was Installed, did you'?—A. No, sir. 

Representative Nei.son Stokt, Jr. There Is no doubt In your mind hut that 
the use of the sanitary mining curs would fend to that part of It all right 
enough—you know those cars that are In use? 

A. I seen one ear at the Rarus for two years, I believe, on top; never seen 
one In the mines. 

Q. There were some new cars that we saw over there, up to the Original, set¬ 
ting outside—some new cars?—A, I understand that they have been working 
them lately. 

Q. Well, there Is no doubt but what the installation aud use of those would 
tend largely to do away with the odors arising from the offal of the men?—A. 
1 will say. If their use Is steady. It certainly would have a great tendency to do 
away with that smell from the offal of any man. 

Representative O. N. Byenes. You say you worked in the mines 14 years? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You worked most of the time in the mines In Butte?—A. Not altogether in 
Butte; I worked In Corbin. 

Q. But you are acquainted with conditions In Butte for that length of time?— 
A. With the exception of the last six or seven months, 

Q. What do you say about the conditions now as compareil with six or eight 
y«irs ago, have the conditions Improved In Butte?—A. In some of the mines 
they have, and some mines they have not 
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Q. That really does not mean anythin); to us. What we want to know la 
whether there Is any effort made by tlie companies In Butte to better those con¬ 
ditions.—A. Tile company may liave made an effort In some ot the mines, for 
all I know, because I have not been in them for some time. 

Q. But ns a member of the union wouldn’t you know from discussions with 
otlier miners as to wiiat is tlie general conversation among tlie miners in 
ButteV—A. I don't go on liearsay very much; you hear all kinds of tales. 

Q. We Imve to go on hearsay testimony here; tliat is the reason we can not 
get any direct answer. What we would like to know about is whetlier or not 
there lias been an effort made liy tlie company to Improve the condition in 
Butte, anil we can not lind out in any way except wliat you people tell us.—A. 
If you siieclfy any particular mine that I have any knowledge of I cun answer 
you, yes or no. 

Q. Yes; but we are called to Investigate all the mines in Butte.—A. If I 
wore sent out to Investigate the mines in Butte, I would investigate them; 
then you would know from your jiersonul knowledge whether or not they are In 
bud or good shape. 

Q. You were there with the committee the other day?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were there tive or six years ago?—A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Have they Improved any?—A. No, sir. 

tj. What place was that?—A. That was the sixteen hundretl on the Specu¬ 
lator. 

Q. Is that the same as it was there six years ago? Are the conditions just 
as bad now ns It was six or sevim years ago?—A. It is only three years ago. 

Q. It has not Improved any in three years?—A. No, sir, 

tj. How about the idher mines?—The olher mines, I couldn’t say; I 
worked in the Buffalo after that; the Buffalo is all right. 

Q. Is there atiybody that eouid give us that information?—A. I should 
think it would be an Imiiossiblilty for anyone to so say, for you wouUl have to 
work In all the mines. Weli. I am not able to give you timt information only 
it! this partieulai' instance, I know that that iiartleulur condition has not been 
changed from tin' lust time 1 was there to the last time I saw It. 

Q. That is, willdti a period of tliree .vtairsV—Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you suggest any way that tills coniinittee can get that Information? 
We were lla-re tliroiigli those mines lately; we don’t know what was there 
three or four years ago.—A. I don’t know. 

Q. If we had to lind out from ottr own knowledge, we woulti have to stay 
there the rest of the year.—A. I don’t know any way. 

Q. Siniator C. P. 'Tooi.ky. Is there a disposition on the part of the mtne 
owners to Improve the conditions there, do you think? 

A. I believe there is to a certain extent. At least in one particular mine that 
I know of—that is, In the Buffalo—I know tliey are trying to curry the air 
through there all the time. 

Q. As a iiaitter of fact It Is to their interest to do that, and they would get 
better results, would lla\v not?—^A. I should think they would. 

Q. They are good hiisitiess people Unit own those proix'rtles there; they are 
conceded lo he, are they nof'—A, I don't know; I never had any business deal¬ 
ings with them, 

Q, If they could get the ,sanie returns, or better, why, they would certainly 
improve the eonditloins, would they nofi—Well, 1 should think that It would 
be to their interest to kei'p the air as cool as iwssible, because they would 
get more labor for the enerity. 

Senator J. C, McCakthy. Have you rend the law governing the operation 
of the precious metals mine of the State of Montana? 

A. No, sir; 1 have not, 

Q, Y'ou have never read that law—A, No, sir. 

Q. You never rend the mine-inspection law?—A. I read the inspector’s 
report, but not the law. 

Q. The law Is einhodled in the reijort?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You never read the law?—A. No, sir. 

Q. But you have no suggestions at all as to what further power should be 
given the mine InsiK'ctor?—A. Yes; I believe tlie mine Inspector should have 
more iKiwer; accorillng to his own statement, or in an Interview tliat I had, 
or talk that I had with him, he said he couldn’t enforce any law whatever, 
because he has got no law to enforce. 

Ilepresentatlve Nelson Story, Jr. No law to enforce, or no authority to en¬ 
force the hm? 
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A. No authority to enforce the law; In fact, he told me he had no law to 
enforce, If I am not mistaken. 

Representative J. C. McCarthy. Mas the Butte Miners’ Tiilon taken up the 
matter of that law—and Krantlnp more iw^wor to the mine insi)octor? 

A. I suppose the Indlvhliml members may liave; I don’t know as the union 
lts#‘lf has taken It up as a matter. I believe they did two years a^o; I In’lleve 
there Is an offltatlou on toward elt'ctlns a State mine inspector and kIvIiij: iiim 
more power. 

Q. That is. as to the election of a mine lnsi>eet<»r?—A. Yes; to jilve him more 
power. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest at this time on that matter?—A. I i»elh've 
we could go to work and extend tli<' law of the State. what<‘ver Is requirwl In 
the matter, having some form of eoumilsslon ap|>oliU(s1, or something; see what 
laws are required for the safest ventilation and sanitation of the miners. 

Q. But the Butte Miners’ Union has no commission, or no one deslgnaUsl 
eKf)o<dally to look into that matter?—A. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Q. You would know it If It hnd?—A. Trohably not. 

Q. You are vice president of the union, are you not?—A. I am not supposed 
to know everything. 

Q. No one exj)e( ts joti to. but you oiiglit to know something about the body 
of which you are vice president.—A. I do; in wrtain things in (he organization 
lines; I am the walking delegate; I generally go arouial tlie mines and take 
a look at the cards, and .st‘e how they stand ; that Is my hns!nes.s. 

Q. Tlie principal work of the Butte Miners’ Union 81*01118 to me to be that 
every man tliat works in Butte Is u member of tlie miners’ union?—A. That Is 
one thing. 

Q. That Is one <if tlioir functions?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have (hey any other fiincthnis?—A. TIa'.v may liave. 

Q. Do you undiTstaml anything as to the manner in whlcli coal-mine oper¬ 
atives handle their business, I mean their coal miners?—A. I don’t know about 
the operators, be<-ause 1 never owned a coal mine. 

Q. I mean with ujen working in a coal mine?—^A. I have talked with quite 
a few of tliem: jes, sir. I rea<l their report here, and read their laws in the 
State of Montana, ami I believe they have good laws. I would like to see 
that su. it laws existed In the metalliferous mines. 

Senator .T. C. McCarthy. I woiihl like to re<ommeiKl here and now to the 
Butte Miners’ rnion that they tnnploy a coal miner of ordinary liitelllgence, 
and that they open up a kindergarten In behalf of the Butte Miners’ Union. 

A. Allow me to thank yon on ladialf of the union. 

Uepresentative U. J. Duffy. 'Po correct one of your statements here, If 
there was any cdinmissbui uuthorl7.<*d by the Butte Miners’ Union, you cer¬ 
tainly would know It, would you not? 

A. 1 say that I would not necessarily know It. 

Mr. T>. D. Sullivan. Mr. Chairman, would you allow me to answer that 
question? 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D. D. Sui.iJVAN. There Is not sucli a body thei*e. 

Uepr(*8ontative I’. J. Duffy. During your employment In the Buffalo mine, 
wiilch Is a cool mine, were not the siioveler-s able to turn out more rock, and 
I wisli you would tell us to tlie best of your ability about how mncli more 
rock tliey w'ould handle than they would In a hot box, In the Speculator, wiicre 
you workeil? 

A. A man—that Is, It dept'nds on the floor he lias got, and the rock, you 
undersiand that 1ms a wliole Jot to do with It. A man can work In the Buffalo, 
I should Judge, anyhow, oO per cent more comfortably; that Is very conserva¬ 
tive, too. 

Q. Can do 50 per cent mon* work In the Buffalo than he will In the hot box 
in the Speculator?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And with g(M)d air. such ventilation as the Buffalo has got, they will do— 
one man will do almost twice as much work as a man will do In a hot box. In 
some of the other hot boxes in the city of Butte?—A. I know because when 
I was in the Speculator you couldn’t do very much. 

Representative P. J. Duffv. Why I a.skefl this question l.s this: T made that 
statement when I was on the stand here, with goo<l ventilation and good aMr, 
that the output w'ould be to the best of my judgment almut 50 per cent more. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. You never worked In the Original? 

A, No, sir; never worked In the Original at all. 
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Keijj-eseutafive P. J. Dwr. If you art? working in a drift, with compres-svd 
air Mowing on you to keep the gases and dust out, could yon do as much as you 
could In a well-ventilated drift —in a well-ventilated stope or drift? 

A. Why, I don’t suppose I could; no, sir. 

Representative Nelson Stobt, Jr, Do you know anything about the quality 
of compressed air? 

A. The quality? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well. I don’t know what the quality of compressed air Is. Of 
course. I suppose. It Is forced air, whatever that Is. I know If you take It and 
apply It on you, blow It on you this way [lUustratlngl, while you are sweating. 

It chills you so quick, you know, you get out of It In a Jiffy. 

Q. It is worse than if yon diiln’t have It, is It?—A. That is the way It acted 
on me; I don’t know how It acted on anybody else. I know what compressed 
air Is all right. We had an exi>erlence of that In the Hants; when we came 
In the Mountain View, where that hole goes through, they had that hole closed 
up and we had to use that compressed air; there Is where you could find the 
difference between the natural air and the compressed air. 

Q. I have heard the statement made before this commission that the com- 
pres.sed air was vltlateti; that the o.'cygen was more or less gone?—A. I 
couldn’t tell you the quantity of compressed air. I suppose there Is a certain 
amount of oxygen heeniise it has got to be taken from the surface; there 
might be a certain percentage of It. 

Representative P. ,T. Dvkvy. Is compressed air wet or dry? 

A. Well, both; wet at times and dry at times; there is water In Its make up. 

Q. Do they not use oil to compress the air?—A. Yes, sir; yon have to have 
oil for the machinery. 

(J. Does not this oil and other lngre<llents which they use. don’t that get Into 
the air?—A. I don’t know- how the compressor generates the air; I don’t know 
the mechanics of that part of It; I know that it makes air, that Is all; how 
she makes It, I don’t know. 

Q. You know that the oil goes Into the air?—A. No; I don’t know, because 
I never seen It. 

Q. You have seen ttnu!s when compressed air—you would turn It on, you 
would open your valve where she wimld be. It would be very moist—haven’t 
you seen thafi—A. I seen it that way; ye,s. sir. 

Senator W. E. Chbistopheb. How long did you say you worked In the 
Buffalo? 

A. I quit there last July—pretty near two years and eight months, I believe, 
previous to that. 

Q. And all the time you worked there conditions improved?—A. They were 
good all the time. 

Q. What did the management of that mine; what operation did they put In 
there to atop the conditions of the mine, such as they were?—A. Wherever they 
Inul a current of air coming—that la, from either the Pauline or Stella shafts— 
they would go to work and course that air by doors to the one manway, or the 
balance of the manway would be trapped—trap<loor put on them alr-tlght, the 
air would be down one end of the stot>e and go out through the other end of 
tho stope. There was only one outlet to that air; It would come down to the 
east end and flow out on the west; go through continuous passage there; go 
down to the next level; It would go In those stopes in the same way; they 
would make It a rule to go to the air course as quick as they could to tap It 
In either one of tho .shafts; they had ventilating shafts for that purpose. 

Representative Neosox Stoby. Jr. You have never seen any appliances 
whereby air could be put In, like In the dead end of that stope of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania that we were In? 

A. I-ots of air could be put In there If a fellow had any practical knowledge 
of those things. How to keep that air In there, you can figure that up on a 
piece of paper; you have got to work and do It right. I seen air conveyed In 
all dead ends In the Bast Colusa and Pennsylvania by just a little space above 
the cap In the main drift. Just about 18 Inches high, and the flooring and the 
sheeting above the cap was fixed, you know, so that It would be alr-tlght, so 
that It could not leave, so that it would go out through the top and out the 
bottom, or either, vice versa. 

« Representative P. J. Duffy. Speaking of the Buffalo, how many shafts con¬ 
nect with Its workings? 

A. Well, there Is the Stella, connects with It on one level, and, I believe, the 
Pauline on Hill levels. The Buffalo, you see. that is the operating shaft, one 
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level. The Paulino Is farther to Uie west—that is, pretty near eonnected on 
all levels—and the Stella Is connectetl with one level a!<»ne with the Buffalo, 

Q. All drifts are drove from the Buffalo shaft?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So almost exclusively to make air connections?—A. The first thing, 

Q. Take It on the 700 or 800, I am not positive which, you have Ri>t a third 
shaft?—A. Ye.s, sir, 

Q. la It a araall lead?—A. Yes, sir: that Is a winze. That Is an Inlennedlate 
winze; that don't go to the surface. 

Q. That is one of the exceptions of the mines in ButU‘. is it not?—A. I sliould 
say it is. The Kast Colusa is good; the Buffalo Is good. too. 

(Witness excused.) 

WhereuiK)n .TOUN DltLSOOLI,. a witness oaIle<l and sworn, testified us fol¬ 
low's : 


By Senator I. A. Lbighton : 

Q. Your name?—A. John Driscoll. 

Q. Where do you re.sldoV—A. Bntle, Mont. 

Q. How long have you resided there?—A. Ten years. 

Q. Your age?— A. Thirty. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. Mining. 

Q. Do yoti Iiold any i>osltioii in llie niim'rs’ union?—A. No, sir, 

HepreseiUalive Stouv Nelson, Jr. Are you mining at the present time, Mr. 
Driscoll? 

A. I am not mining; 1 am timbering at present. 

Q. You are in the mine?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What mine are you in?—A. Gagnon. 

Q. Wliat part of It?—A. The 2,2t)0, 2,SIX)—holii levels. 

Q. How long have you b<H‘U there?—A. Four inontlm. > 

U. In that length of lime have y<m noticed any effort <m tlie part of the 
management to Imiu'ove the coiiditioia.' of that particular mine?—A. There has 
been some; I will answer yes. 

Q, What are the conditions; wliat ar<‘ tlie general conditions from your stand* 
point ab a miner?—A. Bad, in most place. 

Q. In winit particular feature?—A. Heat, vermin, and filth. 

Q, Is the ulr foul or Just .stagnant?—A. I .suppose foul and stagnant lii 
places. 

Q. Is tliat mine wet or dry?—A. It is dry wliere I am working; It Is dry in 
places and wet in places. 

Q. Dusty?—A, Yes; more or les.s. 

Q. Are you affecteil In any degree l>.v the smell of the offal of your fellow 
men?—A. I certainly am; while I am at work down there it hurts me. 

Q. How many men are working with you on your shift?—A. I couldn’t say, 
exactly; but I should judge there are loO men working on the shift. 

Q. Is there any provision made for Kaiiitation; are tluTe any of these sani¬ 
tary cars of wliich you have spoken of?—A. I have not seen any. I understand 
there is on the Original side. If w’e had these cars you w'ould have to climb up 
from where I am at—you would have to cllmi) up six floors from the 2.200— 
not six floors; where I am it Is seven floors to the 2,2fH). You would have to go 
down five or six floors the level of tlie Original mine where they have got 
a car, 

Q. The fact is, that tlie inaccessibility of this car makes it almost useless?— 
A. I consider it a very good thing. 

Q. Well, my question was tills: That if the car is so far away from the point 
at which you are working that It Is quite a Job to go from your work to the 
car?—A. Well, it is not such a Job after all. Of course. If a man is answering 
a call of nature he may not have time to nnich it; but under normal conditions 
he would have plenty of time; no liardshlp on him. 

Q. How Is that particular point of the mine ventilated?—A. Well, It Is ven¬ 
tilated; there Is the main shaft and there is the air shaft. The main shaft Is 
downcast and the air shaft Is an ui>cast. Until four or five days ago, as «pear 
as I can recollect, from what I heanl, speaking about the air shaft, it Is down to 
the 15 level of the Gagnon; but they have been driving raises from the 2,200 to 
the 20-~I am wrong; I think it is the 1,800 level—and they drove raises from 
the 22 to the 20, and there was another party raising from the 20 to the 18. T 
understand that they have got them connected down to the 2,200 from the 
surface. 
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Q. Were you timbering In the stoijes?—A. Yes, sir; raising the chute occa¬ 
sionally. I am timbering In the slope. 

Q. When you speak ot the raising, you speak about being connected up with 
two air shafts. The air dropped down through the <lowncast and up through 
the slope?—A. It comes down the shaft and goes up through the air raise. Tlie 
air raise Is an upcast shaft; it draws up. 

Q. It comes up through the slope where you are working?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If that was In shape It ought to give you a fair ventilation?—A. It does; It 
has lmprov<*d conditions in tiuit particular, I suppose; but there are other por¬ 
tions of tliat mine that are awful hot. 

Q. Wlio is commonly supposed to own that property?—A. Why, the Amalga¬ 
mated (lopi)er Oo. 

Q. Has your observation in tite mine of late been such that you could state 
with any degree of accuracy whether or not their idea Is to Improve this?—A. 
I don’t understand your slatement. 

y. Are they putting foi lli any effort, from your observations, to better the 
conditions, ns a general thing, in the mines In Butte?—A. Well, in this particu¬ 
lar case tliere has; it shows tlmt they have plainly, btvaii.se tliey run the air 
raise from tlie 11,200 up to the l.S, It sliows they are doing something toward 
ventilation. Tliey are also making a new .shaft widcli is down, I tliink, to the 
1,200, and their ltdentlon is to drive it down to the bottom ot tlie 2,300. I am 
not in a position to state, but I suiijsise that Is their Intention. 

Senator .1. O. McC.iuthy. Is tliat an air shaft pure and simple? 

A. No; the way I understand it, it Is to be a hoisting shatl; It Is a large 
shaft. 

Q. Wlicn that shaft Is In operation tliey can use one of the other shafts as an 
air shaft?—A. Yes; provided it goes to tlie bottom; it certainly will Improve 
tile conditions of tliat mine to a great extent. 

Q. Is It the oiiiniim of the nilner.s there that it is going to the bottom?— 
A. Well, I have never consulted niiiiiy of the miners to that erfoct, but wlmt 
"men I beard speak of It—tliat Is, tlie suspicion—that It Is to go to the 2,;!(K). 
I al.so understand tliat it Is the iiiaiii sliaft wdien they get It down to the depth. 
I am not In a position to state wliat the iiianageineiit Is going to do. 

Q. Did tliey make that coiini'ctlon tliat was spoken of wlien we were In Butte 
between the tlagnon and the Original mines?—A. Tliey have connected with the 
Gagnon and si'veral levels. 

y. Tliey spoke aliout fi new sliaft from the Original, and they said when that 
sliaft was coiniileted, wliicb they expected to do in a very few days, that It 
would Imiirove conditions very iiuicli In lioth ot those mines. Do you know if 
that connect ion lias lii'en made?—.V. That is the connection I linve spoken of. 
Tills air rtilse they have connected from the 18 to the 22—that Is an air raise; 
it is not exactly a sliaft, but wliat they term an air raise; it Is something 
similar to a shaft. 

y. Ooiild you offer us any better scheme—any general scheme—to better the 
conditions In the particular mine lii which you are working?—A. Well, no; 
I would suggest—I would state that if this shaft, tlie main sliaft that they are 
sinking. If It is to be a main sliaft and go to the bottom It will Improve this 
mine; I think that that is wlmt tliey are trying to do; It will greatly Improve 
that mine; such ns blasting at noon. I agrei! perfectly with Mr. Sullivan 
that blasting at noon is Injurious to the health of the miners. When they 
blast In the drift in the first or second or third or fourth floors, the smoke 
naturally goes up higher to whore the men are working, and If it Is hot 
and the ventilation is poor It hangs there for two or thret* hours; hut the system 
they have there In mining Is aliout ns good as any 1 have seen. 

In many cases they rig up their machines on the night slilft and they will 
drill all the shaft and leave It there until the next day shift comes along and 
finishes up the rounds, and tlicn blast; but there are times when the boss will 
order you to blast at any time, I have been ordered to blast there at any time, 
whether that was through the order of the boss to the shift boss I am unable 
to state. 

Qf' Do you think It would be possible to maintain a general average In Butte 
by drilling on one shift and blasting?—A. I think It would help to a great 
extent. 

Q. Do you think It would be possible to maintain a general average In Butte 
would. 

Q. Well, what. In your judgment, la the reason that the company does not 
adopt that*System?—A. Well, from my point of view, there has been a constant 
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cry for rock ever since I have been working In —one shift boss trying to 

bent the other—that is about the only reason I can think of. 

Q. Then, your opinion Is that the nuMj luive been sacrificed to a certain ex¬ 
tent in order to maintain the nputatlon of the shift boss? Is that your idea?— 
A. I think it ha.s bt?en prejudiced to tlint extent 

Q. And not helping the company in any way?—A. I don’t consider it such: 
of course, I have no knowledge of how the nmnrigement shouhl be run, not ever 
having run a mine myself? 

Uepre.scntative Nki.son Story, Jr. Are the shift bosst's members of the 
union?—A. Yes; they have a right if they siK* fit to continue tlicir in«MnlK*rshlp 
in the union. They are entitled to a sh‘k h(‘ii«‘lit, fiimTnl benefit. 

Q. Well, do they as a rule continue their ineinber>hlp?—A. JSIost of them do, 
but they have no voice In the affairs of the organization. 

Kepresentatlve I*. J. Duffy. The union has no juris4lic(i<in over n shift boss, 
have they? 

A. No; not while he Is eniploy(Hl In that capacity; lla' union has nothing 
whatever to do with It. If lu‘ continues iti the union. It Is as a beneficiary 
member. 

i^enator .T. C. McCarthy. Do they object to continuing him as such, as a 
rule? 

A. As a beneficiary intmiher? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir; It is optional with the bossi‘s thomsolve.s. 

licpH'sentativc Nklsox Sroav, .Ir. ]>o you know wIuUIkm* <‘ondltlons are bet- 
t(’r In tiio Mg miiu's <*pcra(erl by tlie Amalgamat^sl or in the snmll ones op¬ 
erated by some one else, Mr. l>rf.sc<»ll, or are .\ou in a position to state? 

A. I am not In j>o«ilion. T have never worlonl In very nian.\ Wlmt small 
iiiim'S I have worked in, whicli a?*<' very few in this .State, conditions are far 
better in the sninil mines, because Is a n*ason for that—the workings are 
not as large, much bettiU* to v<'ntllate. I should tldnk (hat would he so, 
naturally; where the ^\oikings ar<‘ n«*t so large, it is enshT to ventilate. x 

Q. Did you mine before you •■aiue to M<mtana. Mr. Driscoll?—A. Yes, sir; 
a short time. 

(). Where was that?—A. Mlcldgan. 

Q. It< \v were the comlitions tln're as compare<l with Rutte?—A. Vast <llf- 
fer(*nee. 

Q. As to the method of mining, the nature of the ore, or the facilities of the 
company?—A. Well, 1 think they are a little better in nil resi>ects; tlielr 
methods of mining are quite different from Iiere. 

(?. Did you over pay any particular attention to the so-called minur’.s consump¬ 
tion, Mr. Driscoll?—A. Well, I pahl attention to It to this extent, that I have 
seen a great portion of our inemhershlp in the last four or five yoar.s dying with 
mitier’s consumption. 

Q. The men. the old miners In Rutte, are affected by It largely, to a large 
degree, are they?—A. Vi's; 1 think about one-third of the old-timers are affected 
with minor’s consumption that have worked for S4)me linx* in the mines. It Is 
certainly a sad sight. 

Senator J. E. T/Eary. I would like to ask .von if it were necessary to use us 
much powder in the mines in Michigan as it Is In Rutte? 

A. If it Is ns necessary? 

Q. Yes; If they use as much?—A, Well, yes; the nKk Is a good deni harder 
than It Is in the Butte district. 

Representative Nffson Story. .Tr. Have .v<m any suggestions whereby you 
could do away with thi.s blasting In the mlthJh* of tiie day or in the mhldlc of 
a shift, whatever it Is? 

A. As I stated before, If they would blast going off shift, that It would be 
more beneficial to the health of the miners. 

Q. Yes; I understand that; hut have y<»u any Idea whereby such an arrange¬ 
ment could be perfected? Don't you sui)rK>He that if It was put up to the com¬ 
pany In the proper light that they would see It that way, or do you suppose that 
the .shift do it without con.snlting their sui)erlors?—A. I wuldn’t slate. 

Senator J, 0. McCarthy. What Mr. Story wl.shes to get at Is this: One shift 
drills the entire day through and pnts in their full <1ay’8 work and blast as 
they are leaving shift, and that would allow the smoke to escape in the mean¬ 
time before the other shift came on.—A. Wliy, I think so In the majority of 
stopes. 

(Whereupon the hearing was adjourned until Tuesday, January 31, 1911, at 
7.30 p. m.) 
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S940 SJ^PORT OF gOMMIBSlON ON INVVSTBIAL RELATIONS, 

January 31, 1911. 

Pursuant to the call of the chairman of the joint committee the committee 
met at the courthouse a Helena, Mont., on January 31, 1911, at 7.30 o’clock, the 
following members beinj? present: 

Senators I. A. I.ielKhton (chairman), W. E. Christopher, J. C. McCarthy, C. 
Tooley, and J. E. Leary. 

The following; ro[)resen1atlves were also present: Representatives P. J. Duffy, 
J. 0. I>nffy, mid Nelson Story, Jr. 

^I’lie meeting having been called to order. 

Dr. P. 11. McCarthy was callcMl and .sworn as a witness and testified as 
follow.s: 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Your name?—A. P. IT. McCarthy. 

Q. And you are a physician and surgeon, are you?—A. A physician and 
surgeon. 

Q. How long liave you resided In Butte?—A. About 18 or 20 years. 

Q. During this time you have been practicing your profe.sslon all the time— 
all this time?—A. Practicing my profession in Butte about 11 years. 

Q. Previous to lhat lime wlait were you doing—working In the mines?—A. 
Working in tlie mines; that is, part of the time. 

Q. Yes, sir; ami, Doctor, during jour professional life there have you come 
in contact with a great many of so-calle<l mln(*r’s consumption?—A. I have. 

Q. Will you state to the committee—first, let me ask <li<l you ever hold an 
autopsy on one of these subj(‘cts?—A. Yes, sir; a great many. 

Q. Doctor, will you go on and state to the committee the conditions that you 
found the bialy in—the lungs, etc.—aceonling to your research in those mat¬ 
ters?—A. When wo find consumption of the lungs, us a rule, of course, the body 
was bmlly emaclaled and run down, as you will find In any case. We would 
find tbe tubercular nodules in tbo lungs; and the oases In Butte are just the 
same os in any other case of consumidlon. We find the tubercular bacillus— 
timt Is, the germ tln»t causes it—find the giant cells ami tubercle. We would 
find the lungs hunlened and Imluratod ; in the minor’s lung we would find also 
what we call, or what Is known in medical parlance, nnthrnfosis; that is, a 
blackened deposit In the lung ti^sue itself. That Is about the only appreciable 
difference tliat you would find in tlie consumption that we have among the 
miners and any other kind of consumption. Anyliody (liat has lived in Butte, or 
In any smoky city, vvliero they are absorbing the smoko and dust, we find tbe 
lungs in almost the same condition; but amongst tbe miners you find It wor.se, 
because you find <le]>oslts of fine granite-llke substance or sulphur-like sub¬ 
stance, whatever it may bt* 

Q. Doctor, may I ask you a question rlgiit tliorc? In these fine deposits that 
you found in the lung tissue—that is where you found it?—A, Yes, sir, SemUor. 

Q. Did you ever place that under a microscope to ascertain just wiint it 
^vas?—A. Yes; I have, but I never mmlc—you wouhl find Just small, small 
particles of dust, but not mnking any eliemleal examination of It, wliy, I 
woudn’t be able to state, of <«>urse, what it i.s. 

(j. Was there very much of that deposit, that fine dust 4leposit, in tlie lung 
tissue. Was there a large quantity of It?—A. No, no; not a large quantity, 
just sufficient to blacken tbe tissue of the lungs. 

Q. May I ask again; you stated that a black deiwsU—tliat is what yoti 
meant by a black deposit?—A. Yes. 

Q, Wliy do you call it a black deixisit? Because It is darkened?—A. Bt‘- 
cause it Is dark in color, an<l, of course, it is just typical, wdiat w’e cull tbe 
anthracosls, just the same as they get In the anthracite regions of Penn.syl- 
vanla, the same kind of deiioslts, or the same kind of deposits that W'e would 
get from anybody in a smoky city. 

Q. Now’ you may proceed. Doctor.—A. Well, that is about all I could tell. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. You say. Doctor, never having made a 
chemical analysis of this black dei>oslt you are not prepared to state exactly 
what It consists of? 

A. No; It Is pretty hard. Of course. It w’ould be constltutetl of a great many 
different things, for Instance, It may be from smoke, some of it would he 
from coal smoke, and some may be from the dust In the drifts, some of It may 
be from the smelter smoke that w’e have had there for years, so you would 
and dlffereud elements in this deposit undoubtedly. 
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Senator 1. A. T,,ku)HTOn. Whut you mean, l>(H’tor, by that—you find dif¬ 
ferent deposits? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. What were those different deposits besides the real r<K'k itself? Heal rock 
dust?—A. Well, I wouldn’t be prepared to say, of course, only that we know 
that smoke, any kind, say the sulphur smoke. Now, if wo analyse that we 
find—we may find some arsenic, we may find some sulphur, w'e may find Just 
calcium salts, we may find any of those In there. 

Q. In your opinion, Doctor, as a professional man, Doctor, do you think 
that these <lep<>slt.s that have been drawn Into the lungs that you describe 
would produce the condition that you And the man In, a tubercular condi¬ 
tion In other words?—A. No, no. 

Q. Tlien, Doctor, do you think that the man had tuberculosis, had con¬ 
sumption, before he started to work in the mines?—A. No. not necessarily j 
no. He may have, but not necessarily; no. 

Q. Then, If he oontracte<l the dls(‘ase while working in the mine, how in 
your opinion did ho get this, liow did he contract it?—A. I think he cou- 
tracted consumption l)y coming in dliwt; that Is, he dlrecily contracted con- 
8 umi)tloii or phtldsls, whiclievcr name we wish to call it, by coming in direct 
contact wllli the tuherculnr haeillii.s, that Is, tlie germ that causes consump¬ 
tion. that Is the real cause. Now, ihero is no question a))oiit it that a pre¬ 
disposing cause to that wouhl be, this dust could irritate the lungs, a man 
could bo in bad air. powder smoke, or dlffiTent conditions of tliat kind, It 
would lower his reslstiug powers, then when he came lit direct contact with 
this tubercular bacillus, given off from perhaps someIxNly that Is working iu 
the sloi>e or drift or a raise with him. he Is more liable to contract consump¬ 
tion than he would if he was out in rlie suiillgitt, and he lias a better chance 
because lie Is In a close, l)o\ed-up place. 

You regard, Doctor, consumplloii a germ dlsea.se, do y<m?—A. Undoubt¬ 
edly. 

Q. You don’t consider it to he eomagloiis. or do you?—Well, of course, 
we wouhl have- 

Q. luformation is what we want, Doctor?—.V. Of course, I am not In a po¬ 
sition t say whether it is contagious absolutely or not, hut I (lo know It is in¬ 
fect lous. 

Q. lllgiiL here, Doctor, Isn’t it so considereil by tlie medical profession to¬ 
day that consumption is not a contagious dl.sease but an infectious disease?—* 
A. Correct; I think according to the best authorities we have. 

Q. Yes; tliat Is my understanding. Then, Doctor, you could say that the 
large number of so-calle<1 mli'er’s consumption, consumptive cases, that we 
umierstand are now In the city of Itutte among the miners there, one-third has 
lH*en clalnasl. that one-tldrd of tlie miners lo-day are affected with this dis¬ 
ease, we understand you to claim that they do not contract that disease 
through the conditions of the mine?—A. Not entirely; no. 

Q. Well, do they in any .‘<ense of tlie word?—A. Well, ju*<t as I say. It may 
prtsllspose; if we can take the cause and trace it hack entirely, we would have 
to say that mining Is a position that wouhl preillspose to those diseases like 
consumption, it would Irritate the lungs .sufllclenlly to give this tubercular bac- 
cllus an opportunity to act, and I firmly believe that a gocsi healthy person can 
throw' off those tuherenlur hacllli for a great many times; their resisting 
powers are greater than a man working in a mine where tlie air Is bad and 
such things that you can dmrlhe that you will fhid In tlio mines, but If they 
never came In contact w ith this tubercular bacillus they w'ould never have con¬ 
sumption; but it Is a predisposing cause, mining is. 

Q. Doctor, the healthy lung, then, will take In that that you found—the rle- 
poslt in the lung, the healthy lung?—A. Yi^s, sir. 

Q. If their conditions, then, were gootl; that Is, if they were not mingled with 
consumptives after that, what would be tlie result of these deposits In the 
lungs, in your opinion?—A. It may cause a sort of a form of asthma, in a way, 
your breadth would become shorter, the air cells of the lungs may be Impaired 
some, but it would not cause death. 

Q. Well, do you mean by that, Doctor, that the lungs, In time, would throw 
that off?—A. The deposits? 

Q. Yes.—A. No; not entirely; you would always have this anthracosis con¬ 
dition, or, In other wortls, as we understand anthracosis, It is a disease, but it 
Is not a fatal disease, and you can live on for years and have your lungs. To 
explain it to a committee not understanding what it means, of course, an 
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antliracosls ociiulitJon will just leuvp the liinffs just felmJ of hardened from thin 
deposit, and when you breathe you don't take in the air as readily and let out 
the OOt, the carbon dioxide, the poisonous material from the body, as readily 
as a good heallhy iunfr, bin It won’t cause consumption. 

Q. What would be tlie results, Doctor, in .vour opinion, of a large amount, 
whore largo amounts of tliese deposits—would it, then, in your opinion, m.'ike 
any difference ns to developing into a tubercular condition?—^A. No, sir; you 
never could get tuberculosis without the tubercular bacillus. 

Q. Wiiat Is tlie opinion of the medicnl profession; that it is a germ dis¬ 
ease?—A. Tliat is tlie opinion of tlie medical profession all over the world, I 

think. 1 know the host authorities- 

Kenator I. A. Deiouton. Any nienilier of the committee would like to ask 
the rioetor some questions; tie is practically here as an expert on that. 

Kepresentiitlve Net.son Story, .In. Doctor, what Is your opinion of the general 
prevalence, or the general presence of these tuhorciihir germs In the average 
man; that Is, take an analysis of an average community that is alive with them, 
what iKu-centage of men would you find that had these tubercular germs in 
their saliva? 

A. Different localities; It would depend. 

Q. Well, take Montana, take hi're for Instance—lake in this room?—A. Well, 
we may go over this entire room and not lind it, hut the chances are that we 
would fliid it In some; but nature will throw it off a great many times. Sun¬ 
light will kill the tiihercnlar germs quicker tlinn anything else that we know 
of at the present time. DllTcrent localities, of cour.se, you find It, like New York 
or the Slate of Michigan or difl'erent States that have got sniiilarliims to take 
care of the tubercular patients, of course, you don’t find the' tubercular bacillus 
nrotind ns great ns you do in places where they are let run at large entirely 
and no restrictions whatevi'r upon it. Of course in Now York State and In 
dllTerent States they take care of the patients and almost have a quarantine 
on them, and they carry their sputum box to spit In, etc., and that is burnt up; 
some of tlaun are arranged so that there is an antiseptic in the box, that when 
they spit the germ Is killed oil’, and then tlu'y tlon't tly around the countr.v, and 
you don’t lInd ns many germs, ('onsninption is absolutely Infectious, and it 
is a mlgiity easy matter to get Irritation, ,iust the slightest irritation, or an 
abrasion on the hand, any place, you may take tuberculosis or consumption; 
it is the same thing you lind it a great many time in the bones of the leg, find 
It a great many times in the skin, or cases of lupus, that is consumption, but 
it is local, it Is superficial, and we can kill It off. Any place that we ctiu get 
at the germ we can kill It, or any place we can get at the disease we can kill 
it. but In the lung we can’t get at It. 

Q. Then, Doctor, this disease called miner’s consumption, there is really no 
such thing as miner’s ctaisumption?—A. No; there is really no such thing. The 
otily reason, I suppose, we would call It miner’s consumption is because we find 
it oftener among the miners; the miners are exitosed to infection oftener than 
any other class of people. 

Q. Are tubercular germs ever passetl through the bowels like typhoid-fever 
germs?—A. Where you have a tubercular condition of the Intestines you pass 
it through the hotly, but not like typhoid. 

Q. Does that prevail to any extent among the miners—A. No, sir; it don’t; 
no; yon very sehlom find a germ in the stool unless you have a tubercular cou- 
ditlon of the intestines, stomach, or esophagus, or stomach; there are a good 
many times it could be passetl thrmigh, of course, hut as a rule you spit them 
out. Of course, ytni will find It in the urine; you take a tuberoiilar condition 
of the kltiney, or urethra, or the blatlder; you will find It in the urine; wherever 
the contlltions, that is where ytm flntl the germ. 

Q. In your estimation, wtnilti it be easier to contract consumption In a dry 
place than in a damp one?—A. Y'es, sir; it would. 

Senator I. A. Lkiohton. Doctor, it has bwn said that one-third of the miners 
in Butte are consumptives. How do you account for that thing? 

A. They are becoming—unquestionably, they are becoming Infected from each 
other. You take one man will be goo<l and healthy, and he will get down In a 
drift with another man that has consumption; this drift is a small narrow place, 
the dust, of course, arising from the drill and from the air; they spit out there 
on the grounii, the sputum dries up, and the air and dust bring It Into the lungs; 
the dust undoubtedly will Irritate the lungs sufflclently to give the tubercular 
germ a cbnuce to act, and they become infected from each other. 

I* 
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llepresentatlve Nklbob Stobt, Jr. Now, If you were authorized to stamp out 
rhis miucr's consumption in Butte, what would be one of the first steps that you 
would adTocate, Doctor? 

A. The very first step—0, well. If they put me on to stamp It out, the only 
way I could go at it would be this way: I would get Just as good condition of 
the mines as I pos.sibly could to start with; the next thing I wouhl do would be 
to allow no man with consumption to work In the mines, esiieclally with a 
healthy bunch of men; I would have to quarantine sufilciently to kwp them 
separated. 

Kepresontntive .1. 0. m.fFFY. You hold, then, Doctor, that the dust thnt Is In 
the mine Is not responsible for the miner’s disease? 

A. Absolutely not responsible for the disease. I sa.v that It predl.sposes; In 
other words, Mr. Duffy, It takes the germ of consumption to cause consumption, 
and you can not have consumiition any other way; but I say this, that If dust 
will irritate the bronchial tubes, etc., and leave a raw surfac<“ there it give this 
germ a better opportunity; but you nevi'r have consumption unless you come In 
(Ilri'ct contact with tubercular bacHlu.s or Ibe germ that causes consumption. 

Q. If you .send two bcalthy men down to work In a virgin mine without 
condng in contact with any of those people who am affected wllh this disease, 
there Is no danger of them contracting that disease?—A. No; not In that 
mine—— 

<i. No matter what the ventilation may be or dust?—A. No matter what the 
ventilation or dust may l)e, they would noviw get consumption, but they would 
get this other condition—what I call anthracosls; hut it takes these tubercular 
liacillus to cause consumiition. and without the tubercular bacillus you haven't 
got con.snmption; you may have another disease; .voii may develop an asthma; 
the deposits of dust In the lungs may be sullicient to prev<'nt you taking the 
oxygen In the air and giving out the CO,, the carbon dioxide, or the waste mate¬ 
rial from the blood; the circulation of the lung would be plugged up and tlie 
arteries hardened that they couldn’t get those off; still that wouhln’t be con¬ 
sumption. 

Q. Doctor, It Is possible that this may be asthma, and not consumption, as we 
term It?—A. Why, we know that it Is not; w(' know the tubercular bacillus la 
present in a great many cn.ses, as fur as we have examined, and we have exam¬ 
ined a great many. 

Q. .How do you distinguish the difference between miner's consumption and 
mill consumption. Doctor; Is there any difference?—A. No; I don’t really 
believe there Is any difference between any kind of consumption. Now, I am 
strictly speaking of consumption. 

Q. I have reference to what wo term os miner’s, both mine and mill con¬ 
sumption. IVrhaps we may not lie correct In using that phrase?—A. Yea; I 
think thnt would he quite correct. Sir. Duffy; I think thnt If you work In a 
mill or you work In a mine it is a hazardous .lob undoubtedly, and you are not 
breathing In ns good and ns fresh air us somehody on top; your lungs are 
weakened to a certain extent, then when you come In contact with the tubercu¬ 
lar bacillus, or the germ that cau.sea consumplion, yon can get It very readily. 
But there Is only one consumption thnt is absolutely due—that Is known ns the 
disease of consumption—that Is due to the tubercular bacillus; and If my lungs 
are Irritateil and the surface is a little raw In there, and I am not feeling 
good, my resisting powers have weakenwl and I come In direct contact with 
that tubercular bacillus I am going to develop tuberculosis or consumption. 
But the dust will pre<llspose to comsumptlon thnt way; bad ventilation, bad 
sleeping rooms, anything that will lower the resisting power of the bmly will 
predispose to consumption. 

Q. You know. Doctor, that the air Is ever so much better In the mill than It 
Is underground a couple of thousand feet, and can you account for out of the 
thousand or twelve hundred men that die In a period of, say, between six and 
seven years In Granite County, how It came about. It Is certainly a fact that 
the air was good—If this wasn’t caused by dust?—A. Of course we know— 
you saw whole families wiped out In five years that never saw a mine or mill 
with consumption, haven’t you? 

Q. Not as general as this.—A. Can you recoil of an,v families where yon have 
heard that consumption was hereditary and they all died, and it was almost 
hopeless If your father and mother had consumption; you would expect the 
whole family to go soon—you re<,-all those cases, don’t you? 

Q. I have heard of those cases.—A. That la the same thing—one Infected 
the other, I think now the only way I could explain Granite County was the 
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dust undoubtedly Irritates the lungs; somebody came In amongst those men 
that had consumption; they caught that, one from the other. We knotr In the 
State of Michigan, or In the State of New York that the question—well, In every 
State In the Union—the question ot consumption Is becotuliig quite a question, 
and the different States have got Institutions to .separate them ns much as the.y 
can, because one catches It from the other. Before the State of Michigan put on 
restrictions on consumption their death rate was larger than any State in the 
Union; 12 years ago they started to quarantine them, more or less, build In¬ 
stitutions for them, and they have cut their death rate down at least S.'j tier 
cent. Our death rate in ttm Sttite of Montana from consumption is running tip- 
ward, while theirs is rtitining down; New York Is the same; they got a quar¬ 
antine on It, more or less, and they are lowering their death rate very consid¬ 
erably, and, In fact. In a short time they exjiect to wipe It out, and I think 
they can. Just the same as they have the yellow fever; any of those jilaces, by 
putting restrictions on. Typhohl—you saw hundreds and hundreds die ot 
tyiitiold—well, they became infected from the typhoid germ; when they put 
on the proper sanitations we had no more typhoid. I think If the proper sani¬ 
tations are put on consmnjition we would have no more of It; it is absolutely a 
disease that can be handled. 

Representative Nkt.son Stoiiy, .Tr. Do you know, Doctor, what the ratio of 
deaths in Montana from consumption Is, compared with the deaths from other 
causes? 

A. No; I do not. I haven't looked it up, but It Is something appalling. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that there are more iieople die from consumption than 
from all the ri’st of the diseases In the State ot Montana?—A. I wouldn’t say 
that for sure, hut I think it is close to It; I haven’t looked it up; I couldn’t 
answer definitely. 

Senator 1. A. I.kigiiton. Any other questions to ask by the committee? 

Representative I’. .1. Duffy. Do you think the sanitary conditions in the 
mines in Butte has got anything to do with the breaking down of the men? 

A. Yes; that is, the air, undouhtetlly. 

Q. I mean from nature’s call of men, where they are right around among 
them.selves, do you think that has got anything to do with the breaking down 
of their health’1—A. It is not a good thing; I think It has, more or less. Of 
course, I think drinking cups, different things like that have a great deal to do 
with It, the breaking down <if the men. 

Q. What I nu'an Is strictly—is this-A. All right; be plain. 

Q. Shitting in the stopes right tinder you, 7 feet under you, and this smell 
going around, has that got anything to do with the breaking down of men? 

Repri'sentatlve Nelson Stoby, Jr. Ammonia irritates the lungs, doe-s it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Thai undoubtedly arises from a man's stool?—A. Yes; NIIj is given off; 
any time It starts to decompose Nlla is given off; that is not good; it Is not 
healthy. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Any other questions any other member of the com- 
mltt(s> would like to ask? 

Representative .T. C. Duffy, .\re you somewhat familiar with the mines In 
Michigan? 

A. Well, a year ago or a year and a half ago, I think, I went down in one of 
them: that Is the only time I ever wont In the mines In Michigan. 

Q. What do you tlnd the conditions there as compareil with the mines in Butte, 
where large bodies ot men are working? Is the dlsea.se ns prevalent as It Is In 
Butte?—A. I hardly think so: I don’t think so; I don’t think It Is; 1 think at 
present Butte Is worse than any place I know of. 

Q. You don’t know how to account for that. Doctor?—A. No; only In the evi¬ 
dence I have given In the past. Perhaiis the Michigan mines are wetter; there 
Is not ns much dust given off, I think. I have never been through any of the 
Michigan mines: I have Just been down. 

Q. Then the dust would have something to do with It?—A. Dust will Irritate 
the lungs; that Is my absolute contention, and anything that will Irritate the 
lungs will predispose to that disease. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Smoke will. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Powder smoke will irritate.—A. Powder smoke will Irritate low resistance. 
Btit If the germ Isn’t present we would never have consumption. 

Hepro.sentntlYj J. C. Duffy. When asthma sets In. as you say, shortness ot 
breath, the lungs at that time are weaker, are they not? 
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A. Yes. 

Q, That weakens them^~A. Yes. 

Q. Then it la very easy for tiiem to contract the disease?—A Yes, easy; the 
clrciilntlon In the luiij?s is interfered with; the tis.Mue Is not as ilexlhle as it 
would be if It didn't have those deposits. Tlien. of course, it is harder fi»r tlie, 
oxyjfen to get In there; your circulation iHJCoiues stH^rimnt, perliaiKS causes— 
well congestion in any particular siw)t; then tliere Is the irritation in the air 
cell projjer, and the moment tliat tlie tubercular bacillus enters there it gives It 
a good field to act upon. 

Uepresentatlve Nki.son Story, Jr. Imp^wciishmcnt of the WocmI necessarily 
reduces the vitality of man. 

A. Reduct's the vitality of man. That supply of oxygen Is not as great as 
though you were in the oiam air; any kiml of mining will more or h*ss i>re<lls* 
IH»se, It don't matter wiiere; It lowers y<mr vitality; your air is iin|s)ssible to 
get in as good, and tlie better the air the better your condition will be. No 
qm*stion alsnit that. 

(Witness excused.) 

WlMTeupon JA.MI‘:s Mi'GUIRR, a witne.ss called and sworn, testified a.s fol¬ 
low.^ : 

By Senator I. A. LEroiiTo.N: 

Q. Your name?—A. James McGuire. 

Q. Where do you re.siile?—A. Butte, Mont. 

Q. Ilow long have y<m rc-sidisl there?—A. Tw<» years ago last May I came in 
there this last time. 

Q. What Is your age?—A. Thlrty-.seven, 17th of last Fehriiary. 

Q. What i.s ymir occupation?—A. Miner at present. 

Q. How long have you worked at that business?—A. At mining? 

Q. Yen. —A. Well. 1 have w'<»rked now 25 years uudergrouml. 

Q. Tw'enty-five y(‘ars?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tw(*nty-five years. Are you w'orking at tiie present time; that la, In any 
mine uj) there now’—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. What mine?—A. The Spi'cnlator. 

Q. How long have you worked in this mine?—A. Since the lOtli of last 
Novemher. 

Q. Can you say wiadlu'r (he oonditlon.s now’ are better or worse than when you 
first began to work In this mine?—A. Well, no; not in that length of time. I 
can not say tlint they have yarn'll any one w'ay or the other. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest or offer ns to how tlie pre.sont conditions 
could be Improved?—A. Well, the air certainly can be improveil In any mine 
that I iiave ever worked in in Butte. Remeraber, I am quite an olddimer 
around there, too; I havi' been there Ix'fore. 

Q. Mr. McGuire, is th(T(‘ any ap(>nreut effort ui>on the part of the management 
In the mines to improve conditions?— A. Well, as near a.s I know, tlie air Is not 
practically handled—or properly handksl. 

Q. Will you explain to the committee what you mean by that. Mr. McGuire; 
I don't know as I really under.stniMi w’bat you mean.—A. When I say this—It is 
not currlwl in a direct air course when it ought t<i be. 

Q. Well, then, you can go back to the question that I asked you a while ago. 
Is there any suggestion you would offer as to the improvement In tliat par¬ 
ticular?—A. Well, my suggestion Is, carrying an Inlet and an outlet to where 
each man and every man Is w’orking, as it ought to be, and it is not expensive 
to the company, or very small one; I believe an Inlet and outlet on your sills 
especially; that Is, on the lead of the ore. 

Q. Would you explain to the committee how that could he done?—A. Well, 
It could be done by carrying the first floor within ,30 or 40 feet of the breast 
of the sin, or four or five sets from the breast, and bring the first floor over the 
top of the sill; that gives you an inlet and an outlet. 

Q. Have you anything to offer as to the conditions as you found them in this 
mine, from a sanitary standpoint?—A. Well, sir, what would be a very good 
thing in the.se mines, although they don’t use them, are the sanitary cars, 
although they don’t use them In a coal mine, but the sanitary conditions are 
Just as good and ought to be used in a mine Just the same as they are used 
on the surface; can be w’orked Just as clean. 

Representative P. J. PtrFFY. Couldn’t you give ns further explanation in 
the way of ventilation; how to get better ventilation? 
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A. Well, they could use fans and give you a forced ventilation; anything 
helps; where you have a single air current there Is different ways of getting 
air, (I better ventilation of air In Butte. You can put doors on each and every 
manway and leave a few cars of rock In the chute, and your stope will make 
your natural air course for you, as It ain’t done in no mine that I ever worked 
in in Butte, tlie air will come down a raise, and maybe it will go to the next 
chute or manway and down onto the sill, and ciiance is to her outlet and out 
the shaft. 

Senator .T. 0. McCarthy. Has a man pushing a car any means of knowing 
how imndi ore is in a cliute liefore he starts to load? 

A. He has a pretty fair Idea; he knows wlien lie pulls the car out of the 
chute it will make a noise enough to leave iilm know. 

Q. And lie can learn liy sound?—A. He can learn by the sound, according to 
liow iiiiicli rock llicre is in tlie cliute, or make a jiretty fair guess; lie can 
pretty near tell wiietlior there is 7 or 8 cars in tliero, or whether tliere is 
40 or .'iO. 

(J. lias ho tlie privilege of going to any cliute lie pleases to load his car?— 
A. Well, tile way they comluct it now', tliey go to any ctiiito tiuit tliey have got 
rock in and clean them all out, as clean as tliey possibly can get them. 

Q. Is that done at the end of every shaft; Is that tlie idea to clean out all 
the ore tliere is al the end of each sliifl?—A. Tliat is done from the time the.y 
start on slilft iiiilll Ihcy go off; the cliute is generally empty all the time, 
wllliom you hapiicn to blast right over the top of them, and then there may 
he 41) or hO or 100 cars go In there at once, and they w'ould take them in there 
to inill It out. 

Q. Then you think if a little rock was left in each chute, enough to sliut off 
the air that the conditious in the stope would be iiiiich Imrirovisl?—A. Tlie condi¬ 
tions In the stopi' would certainly he much Improved over what air we have got 
at the jiresent day without getting hotter air. 

(). Then do veil think there is any gain to the company by cleaning out the 
cliiiles every shift?—.V. No, sir; I think it is detriinental to tliem. 

(Witness excused.) 

Whereupon JOHN DALY w-as called ami sworn as witness, testllled as fol¬ 
lows : 

By Senator I. A. I.Krr.riTON; 

Q. Your name?— A. .Totin Daly. 

Q. Wliore do you reside?—A. Butte. 

Q. How long Imve you resided there?—A. Well, I have been off and on 
around there for 12 years. 

Q. Your age?—A. Thirty-one. 

(J. What is your occupation?—A. Mining. 

Q. How long have you been following that business?—A. Well, since I was 
12 years old. 

t). Twelve years old?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What mine do yon work In?— A. I am now working—now, at the present 
time—in the North Butte, Spt'culator mine. 

Q. How long have you worked In this mine?—A. Well, I have worked there 
four or five (llfferent times, but this lust time I starterl in there last spring 
and been working there ever since. 

Q. Can you say wliether the conditions in the North Butte mine are now 
better or worse than when you first worketl there?—A. Well, they are a little 
better In some plactts, and other places they are worse. 

Q. Then on the whole would you say the conditions are Improving or not?— 
A. They are Improving some in certain places, where the air reaches, and 
other places where the air does not reach at all they are actually worse. 

Q. Have .vou any suggestious to offer ns to the improvements on the present 
conditions of the mines?—A. Yea; the air could be conveyed from where It Is 
good, where there Is lots of It, and turned In a proper manner by carrying air 
courses, of course; that Is, turning the air so It could travel through these hot 
places, and not letting it get back to tlie surface; it takes the short route from 
the Intake to the outlet and they don’t take enough means to prevent It. They 
can do It by shutting It off and transferring It Into these hot places. 

Q. Is there any apparent effort upon the part of the management to improve 
these conditions?—A. Well, I see a little; they are making efforts, but It 
don’t seem thrt* they have enough knowledge to follow It up. 
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Q. I don’t vuiderBtnnd that.—A. It don’t aeeui that they have enough knowl¬ 
edge in ventilation to follow It up. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Any member of the committee wish to ask any ques¬ 
tions? 

Senator J. C. McCabthy. Mr. Daly, you have worked in coal mines a great 
deal, haven't you? 

A. Yes; I have. 

Q. What pari of Ihe eounfry or the \V(jrhl did you work in? Did you work In 
Kngland for some time?—A. Work<‘d in Kuglaiul when I was a boy; that is 
where I was lirst broke In; I worked in several States lu the Union, pretty 
much from the Atlantic to the Pacltic. 

ii. Do you know' of any reason why tin* North Ilufte. or the Speculator I be¬ 
lieve you mentioned, couldn’t he ventilated pniperlyV—A. 1 don't see why It 
sliouldirt. I haven’t seen a mine yet, or any part of a mine, that couldn’t bo 
ventilated If It w’as undertook. It just simply means, If tlicy ain’t got enough 
air down there liny could use forced vtMitllntioii to c<mv(‘y it there. Anyhow, 
ail (hey have got to do is to transfer it after they gel it tiown. hut lliey have got 
to give it a chance; they have got to make a distinct air course; the air has got 
to c«»me dow’ii and it has g<d to make circuit; 1 don't mean hy driving raises 
tliroiigli from one level to llie other. The more rals<‘.s lliat Is drove through 
tiiosc levels from the air courses Is detrimental to llie current of air when it U 
traveling (ju its course. 

Q. You stated a little wldle ago that tliey made no efforts to lake from the 
air courses, to transfer it to llie inside workings? ll<*w oould (hat be done? 
I?y <l(Ktrs?—A. Hy doors and brattlch. Hratticli Is a term we use in coal min¬ 
ing: it simjdy moans llghl lumber jdaced for ventilating i»urj>os(>s; lu oMter 
W'ords. lliey use canvas; iii plac<‘S tlicy use canvas in place of brattlch. 

Q. There is hotli an intake ninl outlet to Unit mine, of course?—A. Yes; they 
lia\e got an intake on (ho one lead, and, of course, llie main hoisting shaft la 
the ontlel, as far ns I can see. 

Q. In your opinion, does th<‘ oiieration of the cage in (hat Interfere with the 
ventilalion v<M’y mneh?—A. 'Well, not nee<*ssari1y; llieii’ oiidet Is really lnrgi*r 
than flieir Intake, and the cages ean.so a vacuum an.vhow and lielp it, 1 slionhl 
think, l)o« auso you can feel it; there’s instances wlicn you are working In on Ihe 
main air Murse yon can tell, you can feci like tlie vibration of air. and yon can 
tell wlani these cages are running. Of course, an export could determine that; 
I am speaking from a pra<-tical standpoint. 

U- Dow many levels are tliere in oiieration al the present lime In that 
mine?—A. Well. I conhln’t state. I think It is In the neighborlnxMl from the 
OOP down that is working at (lie present time. 

Q. 'I’o what depth?—A. I think they an* ilrifting on the 24; I am not positive 
now: I know they w’ere eiitting a station a while ago. 

Q. Suppose the management issued an onler Hint a certain amount of rock 
bo allowed to remain in the chnt<‘s at ail timos; would tliat elTect (lie air very 
much?—A. It certainly would; It would be lieaeficial to tlic air if llie air was 
left In U'.o chute and the inanwa.vs with trapdoors, or ofrsc*t it from the sill. Of 
course, 1 mean by this that you lake your air; tills is your iienmineul air 
cours<y—your sill is your i>ermanent air course to your innermost workings to the 
sill. 'Well, everything is to be concealed along there hetwcHui tliere ami the 
work above, that lias got to be shut off entirely, trapdoors put on the manways; 
either that or offset and trapdoor enlraiu'es to the manway.s, and lids rock has 
got to be left in the chute just In order for to keej)—just enough to kt^ep the ulr 
from coming through. 1 have seen this w’orked out myself in Butte, whei'e I 
worked lu the Stew'art mine. 

Q. You saw that plan in operation in the Stewart mine?—A. Yes, sir; saw 
It In operation In the Stewart mine. 

Q. Well, liow dhl It work?—A, Well, it worked pretty fair, but tliey <lldn’t 
have quite enough air, ami they got kind of lacking in tlieir discipline; they 
didn’t look after things; It fell off; it wasn’t carried on propi'rly; it was car¬ 
ried on to a certain extent, you know, but It just simply dropi>ed off. They 
had pretty goml results; It wa.s a little warm In the stopes, Inil they have the 
continual fresh air going In there, and the sill was an excemlingly fine place 
to work. That was on the 1.800. 

Q. Isn’t the air course of tlie Siveculator mine connected with the different 
levels?—A. Well, It Is; it Is branchetl off—the branches from the air course 
into all levels, you .understand. 
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Q. Then your Idea is, Mr. DaJy, that the air could he spilt, as they say In 
coal mines, a certain profwrtlon sent to the diflPerent levels and distributed In 
the way you meutiou?—-A. Certainly it could be taken from the nearest point 
from the air shaft, and, for Instance, you have got men on the east, west, and 
north, of course, you have got to make a division according to the number of 
tm*n you have got and what direction you are working in; If you have got more 
im»n on one side, you can make your division a little larger, 

Q. That could I)e easily arranged?—A. It certainly can. 

Q. How many men are there at work in that mine?—A. Well, I couldn’t 
tell y4Mi. 

Approximately?—A. Oh, I should judge about 300 a shift, I guess; some¬ 
thing like that. 

(^. Wliat is the size of the air cour.se?—A. I was never down the air course 
at all. 

Hcpre.sentativ(* Nklhon >Story, Jr. Then, if you ha<l an air course that sup- 
l>lled sutllcient air to the mine it would Ik* Just as easy by the use of those trap¬ 
doors and hratliehes, as yon eall them, to distribute that air around the mine as 
it woid<l be for a farmer to put the water from his ditches around on the 
<llft’erent parts of his land? 

A. Just the same to a practical miner. 

(Witness excused.) 

Whereupon PATUKMv CLOONAN, a wltnes.s calleti and sworn, testified as 
follows: 

By Senator I. A. Leiuhton : 

Q. Where do you reside?—A. Butte. Mont. 

Q. How long have ymi resided there?—A. A little over 10 years. 

What is your age?—A. Thirty-two. 

Q. Wlmt l.s your oceupation?—A, Miner. 

Q. How long have you followed that oecupation?—A. A little over 10 years. 

Q. What mine do you now work in?—A. Well, at the present time I have 
not been working in any mine, the last mine T w<»rked In was the Buffalo. 

Q. When?—A. About two months ago. or a little more. 

Q. How long did you work in Die Buffalo?—A. .Tust about two years. 

Q. Can you say that the conditions that you worktsl in at the Buffalo mine— 
tlmt tlie coiulitlons were better or worse when you first began to work In the 
Buffalo mine?—A. I couldn’t tell you any different. T didn’t see any difference; 
it was about the same all the time. 

Q. Have you anything to offer, any suggestion to make as to how the present 
conditions could be improved?—A. Well, the only condition at the Buffalo mine 
that could b(* Improved was that the sanitary conditions cfuild be improved. 

Q. How; explain to tlu* <‘ommltteo?—A, ^Vell, there could be cars taken In 
the cr<Kssctits in the mine, and Imve a place for me to go to answer a call of 
nature, or when a call of nature comes on them, beshles going down where 
men are working; it Is then very easy to take the <ar out on top and take the 
hose and wash it. and wash It out. and take it down again. 

Q. Was there any effort «>n the jiart of the management to improve those 
conditions?—Not the sanitary eonditlons. 

Q. None whatever?—A. No. sir. 

Uepresontative Nki.son Story. Jr. What are the general conditions In the 
Buffalo mines? 

A. (lood. 

Q. Ventilation Is first class?—A. Ves; the ventilation Is good. 

Senator I. A, T.eioiiton. I.>i<i I understand you to say that the conditions as to 
ventilation and the con«ntlons from a sanitary standpoint are good? 

A. I said ventilation is good. 

Q, But the sanitary conditions, what did you say, I didn’t \inder.stand how 
you answered that question? I thought Representative Story asked you that 
question?—A. Well, the sanitary conditions are Just the same there as It is In 
other mines; there is nothing used in any other mines, no more than men go 
down and crap anywhere they want to, that is all. 

Senator .T. C. McCarthy. IJow wi<le Is the Buffalo vein? 

A. It varies, you know, in places. 

Q. What l.s the widest ])lace that you recall?—A. I guess about 10 sets. 

Q. Almiit 70 f«»et?—A. Yes, sir; J\ist about. 

Q. You dOBlt find any e.xcessive heat there, do you?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. How deep l8 It whore the widest pl.ue isV—A. 1 believe the widest stoiie 
they liave ther(» is hi tlie four. I think, if my memory serves me rlj;hl. 

lb*l»resenlatlve Nki.sox Sioav. Jr. If (he s.inhary conditions were Improved 
there, would It he as good a mine as you could exj»eet to work in -would tho 
other conditions be as gfMHl as you would naturally exiMXd In a mineV 

A. Yes, sir; just about. 

tj. That Is, If the rest of the mines were as go<jd as that, you w<mhlu*l liave 
any great kick comiugV—A. Xo, sir; I dim*! hel}o\e there would he a kick 
e<»ming. 

Senator J. C. Mc('akiiiv. Have they ;i fan In that mine? 

A. No, .sir. 

Q. Natural ventilation clear through?—A. : natural \4'nlilatloii. 

IteprestMitatlve 1'. J. Dri’FY. It Is considered as om* of the best mines in 
Butte, as far as ^eldilafllm goes, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Senator I. A. I.i i(.iiTO\, 1 would like to ask iIiom* uiio ha\e ((‘Ktitied, anyone 
of the witnesses, if they have anything further that they would like to tel) the 
committee, that might he of Interest to the eommitlee, any of thow* w'lio («‘Htl- 
lied, I wouhl like to lia\«* (hem do .so at this limi*: if not. I will <-all Mr. (JIMIe 
to take the witness stand. 

(Witness e.\cuso(i.’) 

Wliermipoii .H)H\ <;ll,|j|’i was <-alled and s\sorn as a witne^ss and lestltieil a.s 
fol lows • 

By Senator l. A. Lmcihton; 

Q. Y’our name?—A. John (Jlllie. 

Q. Where do you n'sidi', Mr. (iillieV -A. Butte, Mont. 

Q. Ilow' long have yon residiHl in Bn(teV--A. Nearly JIO years. 

(j. What is your position there? What positi<ni do you hold with the 
Amalgamated <’o —A. f am general su|K*r[n(endent 4if the proiiorties at Butte. 

Q. Mr. Gillie, the committiH' would like to liave you, as you thoroughly un¬ 
derstand the oiiject of (his committee, to go ahead and make any slatouieiit 
that you feel as though you would like to make to inform the comruitloo of 
anyt hing I fiat w’onid lie of intere.st t(> tliern. As you mulerstaud. this coni- 
iiilttee Is seIect(Ml hy (lie leglslalnre to investigate the sanitary conditions and 
the coudillona of ventilation of the mines of Butte, and if you have any sug¬ 
gestion, OP anything to offer to the committee, w'e W’ould like to hear from 
you.—A. Tho question that He<‘ms to he of more importance, not only to (he 
miners themstdves. hut to the company, is tlie one affecting the healtii of the 
men; and in this connection a great deal has liemi said wdth reference to min¬ 
er's consumption. It has been very excellently explained by Or. McCkirtliy, 
and his exiilanatlon is in perfect accord wlfii reports that w'(‘ have had made 
many times by physicians and surgeons wlio have lu'en C4)mu‘ct<*d wdth the 
camp, hospitals, principally of tlie district, for a great number of years. 

The first serious disease tliat .schmikhI to attack the men in the early days of 
the camp w'us pneumonia. This was \ery prevalent some years ago, and our 
ow'ii investigations led us to belhne that it w.is exposure of the men corning 
from the warm mines ami going t<» their homes in that condition without projrer 
cooling or attention. We started on that within (he last 10 or 12 years very 
systeuintically, In furnisliliig change boast's wliere the miners could come In 
their regular clothes, change, have a suitable place to lock up (heir clothes, and, 
on going from the mines, liaving means provides! for thoroughly washing off 
and showers or pans as Uiey wislii'd, and ]mt on tlieir ordinary clothes and 
go home In a suitable c<mdition. This lias bad a marked eft'ect and has cured 
to a great extent that imeumoma scourge that we bml In Butte. 

The other *8enous disease that vve have, the miner's coiisiiinption, so-called, 
no different from any other cmiMimplion, led us to Investigate pr<*tt.v thoroughly, 
and at first we were dlsjK)se<l to think that u disease* had come into the mines 
of Butte similar to that which they have in (k>rnwall, Germany, Spain, and 
Prussia, all the mines of the old country, know'n as ankylostomiasis. This Is 
ft disease that attacks the human person, sinillar to the hot disease that attacks 
ft horse or animal. It is a w’orm that attaches Itself to the Intestines and 
takes the substance from the |)erson that should go to him, tlie same as it docs 
in.ft^ animal, causing an anemic and ruu-dow'n condition. It Is not a fatal 
illsease unless the occupation or av<K*ntion Is fiersued throughout a long term, 
ind then he.gradually wIU die from d<*cMiie, worn out. In the older countries 
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they rest, and they nre awny, or they rest from it, and they overcome it. 
It iH tmt coinimiuicated to the jneinbers of the families; for instance, the wives 
or children do not liftve It, Init the infection is spread through the mines by 
coming in contact with the exc^reuieiit in some way, for Instance, the urine or 
the excrement, it may get on around ladders in some way and the germ gets 
to the mouth, and it is communicated in that way. The physicians there, at 
our recpiest, niade niimhers of testa; they found some persons affected with it, 
new arrivals, or comparatively new arrivals, but in the older men, or after 
having worked in the llutte district for a time, It disappeared, so we were 
not nlarm<‘d about the spread of the dlst'ase. It is quite prevalent in the 
older countries, and has been the subject of government investigation by ail 
<>f them, ami we secured a tmmher of those reports, also opinions from physi- 
(•latis ami others over in that country. 

Having (lisiK)sed of tlmt question, that that was not attacking the Hutto 
miners, why, it comes down to the question of what was; and we found it, us 
expiaimsl by Dr. Mof’artby, to be Incident to the occupations; that is, it I.s 
consumption of tuberculosis prodiicetl by the occupation, su<‘h as stonecutters 
have, marhle workei’s. quarrymen, quartz mill, tanneries, factories of numer¬ 
ous klmls wherever the air is vitiated or IIIUhI with dust to a greater or less 
extent. 

The dust feature is probably the worst one we have to contend with, and 
tlie ojie that we can hardly completely overcome. When you take into account 
that there i.s (*xplo<!od in tin* Butte mine about 4,000,000 pounds of powder j>cr 
year, ami realize the amount of attrition, rubbing, ami bursting of rocks into 
small particles, It not only aflects the inmieillate section of the explosion hut 
every portion of the mines, It causes reverberations clean to the top In the old 
s\(*vkings. It starts dust from everywhere, places that yon couhl hardly get at. 

Sometliiiig was said by some of the witnesses with reference to tliese ex¬ 
plosions of iKiwder, as to when they occurred, or the blasting operations, as it 
Is commonly cuIUmI. We attempt to work in ihitte two shifts, two eightdionr 
shifts. In tlmt way wo have a certain period of time, as long as possible 
between shifts in order for the settling of the dust and the clearing out of 
tin* smoko and gast^s proiluced by the combustion of the powder, ami our 
general practice Is that the shooting is done a short time before the shift 
goes olV—that i.s, the gia*nt majority of the blasting is performe<l at thc.se 
times. There are many jdaces in all mines where development work is being 
enrided on, where you ar<* currying on drifts for devcl(»pment or for V(‘ntilut- 
Ing purposes, or for sinking shafts to get «lown where we worked through 
shafts; lliat moans, of course, that the <*xj)losions or the blasting must be 
done at otIa‘r (Ime than th<*se mentioned between .shifts, but that is a small 
IH‘rcentage t>f the total blasting; it, however, starts dust and causes gase.s. 
In some of the mines where the dust has sliown to be excessive, we have 
introduceil water, but only in a few places can yo\i get that water effective; 
tlmt is, where you know there Is a very dusty place you can carry water to 
tlmt point, hut in two or three hours before, wlien the heavy blasting was 
going on, the dust from all portions of the mine and old openings has been 
started, why you can Imrdly detect it in the air; if you will breathe through a 
Immlkerchlef or some object like that, you will still find these particles of <lust 
In the air. That is an incident to mining, and not only Is it in metalliferous 
mines, but in coal mines or any other form of excavation; outside in quarries 
it has a better chance to <ilsappi‘ar. 

As I say, we are <lolng something toward that, but we can not prevent that 
feature. The gases from the powder we are attempting to get out as quickly 
as iK>ssli>lo. If you do not get them out, you do not get the efficiency out of 
the men, ami the man, if he attempts to do an honest day’s work, why, he Is 
worn out and can not do it, and it is only a question of time until your crew Is 
demorallzi'fl. That is the whole substance of it. So it is to our benefit to do 
the best we can In that direction. 

The other point, the question of temperature, is not such a serious one, 
although it may cause n lassitude or enervating condition, I do not think it 
affects the health materially. It Is also very difficult to overcome. In the 
mines of Btifte there is used about 75,000,000 board measure feet per year 
and about 250,000 round timbers in addition to these 75,000,000 feet of sawed 
timber. This timl>er as »oon as It goes into a mine working, there -is an 
oxidation taking place, the heat Is given out from that timber, and, 
trate. it Is prartlcally the same as though you are consuming or burnlK or 
starting a^Are with that and giving out its heat. It may be distributed^ov^ 
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J }**' V*® amount of hoot units that (here Is 

In a stick of timber, If It Is entirclj- rott«l or consumed. Is given off as though 
U were burnwl In u stove. You can readily unilerstiAd the number of thou- 
*'“® *''® ‘“‘'*®* Illustrate ami put It In that 
to ml f ^ <''■ consumed by oxidation, which Is simply a 

burning. This causes a large proportion of the heat. We have, also, due to 
tne charm-ter of the ore.s of Kutte, which tire .sulphhie. or sulphur, and other 



after ore, %yhether you are .Irilllng a well, no luauia- what you are tloliig 
you are going into the earth's crust, the normal increase in temiawatiire in 
going In toward the center of the earth Is about 1 degree for each 00 feet 
you go down, llihs does not hold true in Itutte, it does not increase nearly as 
Iirthllt V *11 e ‘1"* I'"* I'lc average of the earth, excavation Into the earth, 
so that you can understand by going into the earth a half a mile, oveti tliough 
1 I! ® ‘1,"® "^'''a'lea "" '>00 front the timbers, the natural tem]ieralure of 

the lorks? bo oonsl(i<‘rably IiiKber tium whon you 

st.o""'i'n‘*H '®, “e® ''®‘"'^ ll'e''va,v of Ventilation. I can 

state, in the last four or tive years, and iiartleularly in the last two years we 
have beeu equipping with a systotu of forced ventilation. Wlien mines are 
shallow, or comparatively shallow, the natural ta- Imiueed ventilation bv pro- 
i't'i'm*’' ‘Iv® 'V*','l'’" ti and another one out, It will uaturally viMdllate 
itself y\e hud that It is too slow In going into deep workings, and have got 
to get tills air quadter, and we are ihiing that with a system of fans. I have 
a list of the fans that wo have Itistalled .hiring this period ami the amount of 
air that we are putting into the mines Is T.YMKX) ciible feet of air a minute 
Ihat, of course, is not all; In addition to the natural—we have a numlier of 


may ctiii rnem. homo of the.se places we are forcing the air in, others we it 
exhaiisting the warm air out, which has to lie replaet'd by cooler air fro 
soine otlier places, because when you exliaiist ih(> air its pb't.'e must be tala 
W'lth more air. 1 his we have found to he very .'ITeetive. y\'e have had one . 


natural or indiicisl air openings or ventilaiing sliafts .a- air course.s, as you 
“ .r®,._^®"‘® ®f l>'»ce.s we are forcing the air in, others we are 

roin 
tukon 

r",.,!"’?’"'“'""■.b “S the Gagnon mine—... of tli.-se gentle'i'mMrwho 

tcstitied have worked in it—we opened up twenty-two ami Iweiity-three liiimlred 
foot levels, yve couldnt get etlicleiicy out of the men wlio were working in 
those lower openings, and they came out tiiore tirisl and run down thiiii they 
would with prohalily twice the labor on the surface or at some otli.'r place 
We Installed an exhaust on the air courses lii that mine as .soon as It was 
po,s.sible to purchase electric jiower, and w.' ma.Ie those hweis, tweutv-two 
and twenty-three liunilred, the ilwpest In the mine, comtiaratlvely good places 
to work. We could notice the ditTerence in a very short time. 

It might apix'ar to some of the gentlemen of this coiuiiiittec that those things 
could be systematically starttsi, means of vetililation, atid they do in a coal 
mine. Senator MctJarthy la interested in coal mining, perhaps .some of the 
other gentlemen also have operatwl c.ial mines; and I hat Is a very essential part 
of operating a coal mine, is tlie ventilation of any mines, but coal mines In par¬ 
ticular you have got to have It. The difference hetwei'ii our mefallif.'rous mines 
and the coal mines are roughly as follows: A coal mine consists of a vein or 
seam In the ground, wdilch la as uniform almost as a sheet of paiier In a pile 
of .sand. You .start entry on it, your slope, and you start your air courses anil 
you carry them along with you. You can lay out your venlllatlou system on a 
piece of paper that Is goo<i for 20 years, just what you would <lo In the operation 
of tliat mine, once you have proven your coid seam or vein. With our ore mines 
we go down, a vein will appear to be fairly regular. It will be faulted or it 
may be continuous; we run a crosscut off into one of the walls, we en.smnter 
another body of ore, we start the otlier way anil we encxiunter something else 
another body of ore there; now-, wo haven’t got separate openings to the surface 
from each one of those bodies of ore—It would be an Impossible condition- 
these bodies of ore might not reach but one or two hundreil feet, they might 
be small, as they often are, small lenses or bunches, as we would call them 
separate and apart; it would be Impossible to have a separate shaft and air 
coprses for each particular body of ore. That Is alroiit the principal difference. 
WfflM It comes to carrying your air. The other feature of timber In a coal mine 
t*y use a few props and usually draw those when they get out of the way and 
l« the roof come. We can not do that wIGi a coal mine. We frequently have 
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they rest, and they nre awny, or they rest from it, and they overcome it. 
It iH tmt coinimiuicated to the jneinbers of the families; for instance, the wives 
or children do not liftve It, Init the infection is spread through the mines by 
coming in contact with the exc^reuieiit in some way, for Instance, the urine or 
the excrement, it may get on around ladders in some way and the germ gets 
to the mouth, and it is communicated in that way. The physicians there, at 
our recpiest, niade niimhers of testa; they found some persons affected with it, 
new arrivals, or comparatively new arrivals, but in the older men, or after 
having worked in the llutte district for a time, It disappeared, so we were 
not nlarm<‘d about the spread of the dlst'ase. It is quite prevalent in the 
older countries, and has been the subject of government investigation by ail 
<>f them, ami we secured a tmmher of those reports, also opinions from physi- 
(•latis ami others over in that country. 

Having (lisiK)sed of tlmt question, that that was not attacking the Hutto 
miners, why, it comes down to the question of what was; and we found it, us 
expiaimsl by Dr. Mof’artby, to be Incident to the occupations; that is, it I.s 
consumption of tuberculosis prodiicetl by the occupation, su<‘h as stonecutters 
have, marhle workei’s. quarrymen, quartz mill, tanneries, factories of numer¬ 
ous klmls wherever the air is vitiated or IIIUhI with dust to a greater or less 
extent. 

The dust feature is probably the worst one we have to contend with, and 
tlie ojie that we can hardly completely overcome. When you take into account 
that there i.s (*xplo<!od in tin* Butte mine about 4,000,000 pounds of powder j>cr 
year, ami realize the amount of attrition, rubbing, ami bursting of rocks into 
small particles, It not only aflects the inmieillate section of the explosion hut 
every portion of the mines, It causes reverberations clean to the top In the old 
s\(*vkings. It starts dust from everywhere, places that yon couhl hardly get at. 

Sometliiiig was said by some of the witnesses with reference to tliese ex¬ 
plosions of iKiwder, as to when they occurred, or the blasting operations, as it 
Is commonly cuIUmI. We attempt to work in ihitte two shifts, two eightdionr 
shifts. In tlmt way wo have a certain period of time, as long as possible 
between shifts in order for the settling of the dust and the clearing out of 
tin* smoko and gast^s proiluced by the combustion of the powder, ami our 
general practice Is that the shooting is done a short time before the shift 
goes olV—that i.s, the gia*nt majority of the blasting is performe<l at thc.se 
times. There are many jdaces in all mines where development work is being 
enrided on, where you ar<* currying on drifts for devcl(»pment or for V(‘ntilut- 
Ing purposes, or for sinking shafts to get «lown where we worked through 
shafts; lliat moans, of course, that the <*xj)losions or the blasting must be 
done at otIa‘r (Ime than th<*se mentioned between .shifts, but that is a small 
IH‘rcentage t>f the total blasting; it, however, starts dust and causes gase.s. 
In some of the mines where the dust has sliown to be excessive, we have 
introduceil water, but only in a few places can yo\i get that water effective; 
tlmt is, where you know there Is a very dusty place you can carry water to 
tlmt point, hut in two or three hours before, wlien the heavy blasting was 
going on, the dust from all portions of the mine and old openings has been 
started, why you can Imrdly detect it in the air; if you will breathe through a 
Immlkerchlef or some object like that, you will still find these particles of <lust 
In the air. That is an incident to mining, and not only Is it in metalliferous 
mines, but in coal mines or any other form of excavation; outside in quarries 
it has a better chance to <ilsappi‘ar. 

As I say, we are <lolng something toward that, but we can not prevent that 
feature. The gases from the powder we are attempting to get out as quickly 
as iK>ssli>lo. If you do not get them out, you do not get the efficiency out of 
the men, ami the man, if he attempts to do an honest day’s work, why, he Is 
worn out and can not do it, and it is only a question of time until your crew Is 
demorallzi'fl. That is the whole substance of it. So it is to our benefit to do 
the best we can In that direction. 

The other point, the question of temperature, is not such a serious one, 
although it may cause n lassitude or enervating condition, I do not think it 
affects the health materially. It Is also very difficult to overcome. In the 
mines of Btifte there is used about 75,000,000 board measure feet per year 
and about 250,000 round timbers in addition to these 75,000,000 feet of sawed 
timber. This timl>er as »oon as It goes into a mine working, there -is an 
oxidation taking place, the heat Is given out from that timber, and, 
trate. it Is prartlcally the same as though you are consuming or burnlK or 
starting a^Are with that and giving out its heat. It may be distributed^ov^ 
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A. You can hardly say that it is one definite plan, because conditions arise 
from time to time that you have to change those. You find that one shaft- 
yon think ^hat you will make an up<^st from a certain sMaft, and you go along 
and you make connections and you find out that it is not the best way. 

Q. But the air won’t go there?— A. We are following the general idea of mak¬ 
ing as ninny openings and ket^plng tiiem In as good shape us possible, and we are 
making them larger. This opening that we are making for the air slmft of the 
Gagnon has n clear opening of r»J by 17 fe«‘t; that Is exclusive of timber or any¬ 
thing else in the shaft; a good-sized opening. 

Q. What percentage of your wages at tlie present time are being paid for 
Improvements and ventilation?—A. IN'ell, a very large proportion Just now, or 
a conslderal»le proportion Just now, for the reasmi that prmhictloii has been 
decreas(Ml over there; that is, prmluclng of tons of ore, and development has 
not been curtailed, so we are doing a good deal more in proiiortion than we 
would ordinarily. We have a number <»f tlios»* dead-work openings going; 
that makes (he proportion large to the amount of ore we are pr(Mlucing. The 
otlier matter touched upon here—conshlerahU^ was said about It—was sanita¬ 
tion. That Is a pretty dlilkult matt<T to control for the reason that It is about 
the only thing that they do not Join us In; that Is, the men themselves do not 
Join us in. If the men would take the prts’aiitlon to go into the stoiK‘s, which 
is usually consUlere<l the i)Iaee where he Is supposed to go. Instead of to a <lead 
end of a drift or an uiuisisl drift, the mines would be very much more cleanly. 
We are eonlinually up against tlie problem of trying to keej) these unused 
drifts—by that I mean uiius(><I; they are not used for trumiiiing puriwses or 
actual mining purposi‘s—a cross-cut may have h(*en run off here 200 fwt, or 
something for a <‘onnection of some kind, or for a |)rosp(*ct opening, and It re- 
muln.s there. Prelty soon it is fouled from one en<l to tlie other. If you go 
in(o the stope to perform a <-all of nature, it g*'es Into the gob and Is soon wv- 
ereil up. 

Senator I. A. Leiohton. la*t me ask you. Mr. Gillie, how Is it covered up? 
What Is the method? 

A. We have got to til! those sto|>es all the time. 

Q. By fiMIng?—A. We have got to fill all the tina*; the filling <*overs them up 
sooner. Af'd in this connection I wouhl state that any otluT kind of ndne.s 
than thesi* sulphide mines would he very much worse oif; and a worse comli- 
tion than (Jiey are in tlm sulphide deposits or ores. Tliey are dlslnfwting 
thentselves to a great extent, to a very large extent. It is one of tlie reasons 
for the disappearaiiee of this disease that 1 namtloned befon*—the germ can 
not live in the pn‘sence of tins sulphide dust. 4U* w'hate\er moisture conies In 
contact with this sulpidde on*, the siiglitest amount of it forms an acid that 
is a great (lislnfectant. However, tliere was considm’ahle agitation on tills 
sanitary business ami we have trieil to work out some scheme, and w’e have 
for about a year and a half in one of the largest projiertie.s, we ha\e toilet 
cars. Also w'e havi* experienet'il a great deal of trouble In getting the men 
to use them, but a large proportion now. by keejilng aftiT them, they are using 
them. Mauy of them I have talknl with myself would pn‘fer t<i go to the 
stope. where lie don’t eoine in contact where any other person has l)<‘**n. than 
he w'ould go to a water-closet. The toilet car Is simply a water-closet that he 
gets on there; the same as any other toilet. It Is not like a toilet in a hotel, 
for instance, tliat is iiorcelain ami washed off every <la>. This is waslnsl twir*© 
a day for that matter, hiit there has bet*n a great numh«‘r of men there before 
him,* and he don't know but that he might come in contact with sioine kind 
of a <lifteu.se; that is natural for anyone to think so. "I’lie mine X ri'fer to 
equipped with the—was one of our large proiiertles, tlH‘ High Ore miii<*; they 
are wpilpped with those toilet cars. There Is a cur run on each level where 
there Is any considerable number of men wiirklng. and put in a convenient 
place, and they are supposed to go an<l u.se them, ami we make the Imst effort 
we can to have them all usi* tliem. It has got a sealeii lop with u n'liiovable 
bottom, nuule like an inverted pyramid in the bottom, ami is taken on top 
and run out on the dump and waslied out witli a hose; that is, at (be end of 
each sldft, and then returned to Its place. It Is about the best thing we have 
been able to devise. In no other place have we been able to learn of where they 
Have any appliance of the kind. We are equipping the Original; we are 
getting those cars made at the present time for the Original, Gagnon, and 
properties, and we expect to put them In throughout If we find that 
Jf.fi Citable and Is In favor with the employees. It does not mean any great 
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expense; it takes bat two or three /loiirs twice a day for a man, but vre miv 
willing to do anything like that liiat we can that will improve conditions 

Senator I. A. Ltsioirtow. Sir. Gillie, in the levels that you have Ju.st explalncrl 
where the men would not use, would not respond, to the calls of nature to those’ 
places that would betler the sanitary conditions, isn’t is a fact that your shift 
bo.sse8 could force them to do so; that is, to see that they did do that? 

A. Well, you can to a large extent. It is what we are attempting to do hv 
that means, lint a shift boss, when he gets a pretty good crew and he gets a 
good man~for insiance, if he found that a man went off In the slope some¬ 
where and attended lo a call, xvhy, h<^ wouldn't want to send him on top siiuplv 
hei-ause he didn't go down to the car. But we are using our host efforts to 
prevail upon all of them to u.se that appliance, and we will eqidp throughout 
and .sTO what effcet It has. If it is In favor, and they will use them, why, wi> 
will continue to use and get comiiletoly equipped with the toilet cars; and it is 
the host one we know of. host one we can learn of. 'J’hey have them In no 
other i)lace. It Is .something like (air change hous(>s. When we lirst put in the 
.shower baths 15 or 2i) per cent of the nuai would use them. We have kejit 
insisting all the tinu' tluit tht'y ttsti them tnore utitil now a great large pro- 
porlioti of them use these shower haths and change profierly and avoid pneu¬ 
monia troubles. We have probably ri'celved more comitliments from the families 
frian a good many of thes(> imai than from anybody else In the equipping the 
clnitige house's. Men woitld go, for Instance, to the hoarding houses and such 
places with Ihelr old clothes. They are a nuisance and an odor from them, 
etc. Now they can leave them at the mine. 

.Senator I. A. I.kuiuton. Are all the large mines In Butte c<|Uliiped with the.so 
change laaises, as yiai nail them? 

A. N('!uiy so. We have In our iiroperties Unit we have taken over recently, 
the Original and the Stewart, which are not very well equipiied. They have 
got change houses there, but there is no shower halh; nothing hut a wash 
jian; but we will correct that as early us possible, because we find tt X'cry 
beneficial to the men. .* 

Ihqire.sentatlve Nki.so.x Stouy. .7r. Did it ever strike you, Mr. Gillie, that 
some of your drinking-water a)iplhincos in the mines are mighty poor as regards 
the prjm’nthm of the spread of c(aisnniptlon? 

A. Well, no; for this reason; That, no inalter how many tin cup.s you furnish 
at the water car or water keg, they disappear, with the result that they are not 
drinking out of tho same ctqis cmitinually. For Instance, cmdiigion can' not 
spread in that way. They take water often in their lunch buckets, take the 
bucket with them and have thetr own lunih buckets; take the buck('t with them, 
and they take the tiqi of their own buckets tind use It when drinking from these 
water tanks that we provide. 

Iteiiresentative Nici.son Stouy, .Ir. I noticed some of ihem, though, just dip 
the cup down into liie tank. 

A. We have some that way; and also all of them are provided with a spigot, 
a valve, fiir drawing tin' wader from the bottom. I don’t think the water con¬ 
ditions can lie v('ry much Inqiroved now'. Kverybody drinks out ^ them. I 
saw you gentlemen, too. I dqii't think you have hardly unythitig To coiiiglain 
of there. We furnish all the ice that is reiiuired; and one thing about woAlng 
in that warmer temperature, ice does not seem to have any deleterious or 
poor effect on tho men. Tiiey drink the Ice water in unlimited quantities 
without any bad effects. 

These, gem'rully, are explanatory of the condition and what we propose to do. 
Within the past year and a half, since electric power is In sight in praetl^nlly 
unlimited quantities, we can Install these fans either above or below ground. 
You couldn’t Install such a fan. such as you gentlemen saw there the other 
day, on the 1,200 of the Pennsylvania, If we had to carry a steam line 
througli tlicre. By currying power down with wires it is an easy matter, 
comimratively so, to install any such ai)pliance. With reference to the <xun- 
pressed air, which also was mentioned here, we are much better off than at 
the smaller properties, or wiien the proiierties were in tlieir early stages of 
development. The nearer you are to a compressor the nearer you are in use 
of the air to a compressor the poorer the air is, that is, it is saturated or takes 
up the oil that is used in lubricating the machines, as Mr. Duffy referred to, 
and if you use the air close to the machine compressing It you.get that,qlUnl 
vapor; if it travels some considerable distance that conden-ses and It itunot 
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fnstances as much ns half a mile; some one or two 

^"'lltlon: t Is not quite ns effective for work, hccanse It is 

ei-ent '*>■•. the large amounts that are tise<l there. Is a 

assistant In reducing the temperature. When you compress air vou 
wr^fisf“t.’, *“’‘"”"'1 't *«“*"• r«iuce Its pressure, It prcaluces cold 

1 ? '* Is one of the means of refrigeration; I have seen In pumps 

1,.)00 feet underground, where we would use air Instead of steam, 1 have seen 
the exhaust all covercl with l,v. That Is on n.xonttt of the property of air on 
expansion causing a roduceil temp<>rature. I don't know that thei-e is anything 

beXs^uir ani;::;^-" p«rr«h^ 

ttmmber'of'iheVm;!,”’, ^ »«>t. -'y 

of hmpfni’ne nlm f it ’ ”'7^'' ^ I'""''' estlmatcil cost 

ot Installing one of llioso fans such as we .saw the other day 

A. You mean the cost of the fan? 

Q. And the altiichmcnt.s, everything pertaining thereto?—A. That would 

s-tt flt-'tso Itlit'’ '''''''"-i'' lino; but you can roughly 

fr' "he of those large fans, and it will lake about 

"'”1'“ of P""'''' P'T inonlh to run It; some slight attentions, prohablv three 
or four (Injs In llio mouth, would bo llio total uttontion; and tlion thoro is oli 
and repairs, or renewals. 

Representative V I>uffy. There Is noho<ly have to lake care of them fans 
afler once Installed, only just onee in a while, except n^palrs? 

A. He just ;roes out to s<h» that (hey are projKTly liibrieated, exoeptlne when 
the pouer sluits off. like it did here Just now Ithe ^'leetrle lijrhts having gone out 
for a moment I; if we Inivo tlint occur on our power line, onr motor stops and 
it don t start up attain. ‘ 

Q. ^omehody has to jjo out and start it, nobody lias to go <mt and stay with 
it they <^><1 for a while?—A. Yes; hut they are perfecting them so that they 
take ca^e of themselves. e\cei)tlng a (rij> a-day. or stmiething like that. I 
would st‘H“ that I have this list of fans which have been jnstnlle<l If'Vou wish 
to have tinn. It shows what we Iiave Installed nj) to January, RHl. 

CoiKicify of vcntilatihn fonn unv iuHttillcd, January, 1911, 


Cuhlc fcot 
por minute. 


1,200 Pennsylvania_ 00,000 

Mitchell shaft_ 40,000 

Gnmhbttn shaft_ .. 40,000 

1,600 IX!onard_ _ 60,000 

Rnfus «lr sbnft___ (Ki, 000 

1.700 tra«iway_ 73,000 

1,2D0 tramway_ ."0,000 

Gagnon shaft_ .30,000 


per minute. 
Cubic feet 

Green Mountain shaft_ 04,000 

Parnell .shaft_ 7 , 3 , (XK) 

Gorra shaft_ 75 , ofx) 

Griginnt shaft. _ , 50 , OOO 

East Stewart shaft_ .50,000 


Total- 753,000 


Senator I. A. I.KroHTON. If there arc no further questions you can step aside. 


Whereupon .lOHN I>. POPE, calleil and sworn us a witness, testified as 
follows: 

By Senator I. A. Leightok ; 

Q. Your name?—-4. .Tohn D. Pope. 

Q. And your position—what iwsltlon do yon occupy?—A. I am manager of 
the North Butte Mining Co., In Butte, Mont. 

Q. Now, Mr. Pope, I will ask you the same as I did Mr. Gillie; If you have 
anything that will be of lnterc.st to the committee to proceed and tell It. We 
are looking for Information.—A. Well, on the question of ventilation: riurlng 
the year 1910 we have sunk the Granite Mountain shaft and connected It from 
the 500, which was the bottom of the shaft, to the 1,800 level. That was an up¬ 
cast shaft That gives an extra upcast shaft Our main hoisting shaft, the 
Speculator shaft, has been an upcast shaft for several years, ami partly be- 
eause It was not large enough and partly because the cage was running In it 
we saw the necessity of sinking another shaft so we could connect the Granite 
Mountain to the 1,800, and during the present year we will connect up to the 
88819'—S. Doc. 415. 64-1—vol. 4-50 
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2,000. Our air comes down through two shafts; one is the Oem shaft, which 
in 1909 we sank from, the 700 to the 1,600, and the other is the Badger shaft, 
belonging to the Anaconda Co., which connects with our workings on the 
1,800. The committee will probably remember, as they went there, the 1,800— 
as we approached the Badger shaft the air was very much cooler; going out it 
was very cool, but going through that large slope the air heats up, although 
the same air goes from one end of the slope to the other, and the settling 
ground—the oxidation of the timber—heats the air as It goes through. Dur¬ 
ing tills present year we will connect the C.em shaft, which is another down¬ 
cast from the 1,600. Its present bottom, down to tlie 22, which will give us 
more cold air on tlio 22, and tliese extensions of air sliafts, or of others, we 
will have to sink later on; they will have to be continued continuously; as 
long as the mine is worked we will have to extend the present air shaft and 
probably sink new ones. We are working at the present north of our Gem 
shaft, and as that work la extendeil north it will msxl new air connections, 
and the.se, of course, we will expect to provide. During the present year, also, 
we will enlarge both these air shafts, both the Granite Mountain and the Gem 
shafts; we will bring them up to full size, which will be 5 by 17 in the clear, 
both of iheni, and we will probably, ns soon as the work is done on the Granite 
Mountain, Install a suction fan at the Granite Mountain shaft. It will be 
impossible to install this and operate it, of course, while the work in the 
shaft Is going on, Insause when the fan Is Insialled it will he necessary to 
box the top of the shaft and take all the air through the fan to get the suc¬ 
tion, which suction will reach from the shaft to the fan, and so it will be 
Impossible to Install tills and operate it while this work Is going on in the 
shaft Itself. This work will have to start at the surface, and it will start in 
the month <if February; ami it will be necessary 1o handle the dirt and the 
men from the surface, and ns smm ns that work is done—we get below far 
enough so that the work can be handleil from the underground workings—we 
will Install the fan at the Granite Mountain shaft. 

The temiMjrature of the slope In the North Butte mine has been very ma¬ 
terially decreased in tlH> last thiw years. The mine, ns you perhaps know, is 
a new one; it was first opened up In 1906, so that for large productions it 
has bee* operated, say, from .Tanuary 1, 1906, or thereabouts, making the 
mine about five years old altogether. In that time we have opened up two 
large veins and several small ones, and started at first from the 1,600, where 
the ore was first dlscoverisl; it was necessary to get an air connection from 
there to tlie surface besides our hoisting shaft. When I first went there there 
was no connection—air connectlou.s—north of the hoisting shaft at all, and 
all of our work was done north of the shaft. I’he mine was developed first 
on the 1,600, and the only connectlrai was south of the shaft on the 1,600 to 
the High Ore. Since that time we have made the various connections on the 
Je.ssle vein to the surface, including the connection to the Jessie shaft Itself, 
and the deepening of the Gem shaft, wldch was 700 feet deep, to a depth of 
1,600 feet; and lately the volume of air which will get through the main 
liolstlng shaft la Insufllcieut, so that we have taken up the Granite Mountain 
shaft and extended that down to the 1,800 by means of raises, as that was 
the quickest and cheapest way of doing it, and now we are going to enlarge 
that to a full-sized shaft, so that it will take a very much larger volume of 
air than it is now carrying. 

In regard to the sanitary conditions, I don’t know that I have anything to 
add to what Mr. Gillie has just said. He has coveretl the subject more thor¬ 
oughly than I could, because they have Installed the sanitary cars, which we 
have not. We have always tried to get the men to use the stopes, because if a 
man will use the stopes it is covered almost Immediately, the waste cars are 
close behind the stope, and the process of filling is contlnvious in every stope; 
the waste is dunqied in contimiou.sly behind the men as the ore is taken out In 
front of them, so that 1 don't think I have detected any odor in the stopes 
more than a few times in the last five years. Generally speaking, it is cov¬ 
ered up immediately. We have also the same trouble that he has in getting 
the men to use the stopes altogether, and we find it neces.snry to board up 
every drift and crosscut which is not actually In use. Of course, if we dis¬ 
cover that there is any demand for these cars and the men will use them 
generally, we won’t have the slightest objection to installing them, because 
the expense is small, they can be looked after very easily by the men on top, 
it won’t be any particular expense, and it won’t be very much trouble. But I 
don’t thinr it will ever be possible to compel all the men to use them. Our 
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levels are 200 feet apart, which Is the usual distance in Butte, and I don't 
think many of the men will climb down, soy, 100 feet to use the car and clind) 
back again. The men an the levels will probably use them. That simply means 
the men who are doing the development, drivers, loatlers, jiiid tlie station men. 

Kepresentatlve Nelsox Story, Jr. Men working in a stoi)e usually use the 
stoiMVj anyway? 

A. Yes; and I think they will continue to do so. 

Q. Your Ideas of the tul^erculosls .situation coiiu lde with Ih*. McCarthy's?—A. 
I did not hear all of Dr. Mct'arthy's testimony; I just heani the lust end of It; 
but as far as I heard it, they are, generally speaking, the same ns his. I 
know several cases in whieli men have cMmtnu'teil inber<*uIosls where I have 
ascrlbecl It to t!»e effect of the dust. probaI)ly in the wu.\ lie dt^crlbwl—not the 
dust dire<’tly. but tiie dust has cnuse<l weakening of tin* lungs. I haven’t notice<! 
any large iMTcentage of tlie men in Butte being troul)ltMl that way, but I 
knoM' if a man works in the dust too long lie wants to get out of It. That Is, 
I>erhaps, esiHH ially true In iiprals<* work. l>e<ause llie dust In drilling Is always 
falling on the men and It is imioli harder for them to k<H*p out of It than when 
working on the sills. The increased ventilation will not help that condition at 
all; In fact, tlie stronger air current you liave I tliink tin* more du.st you will 
have, because it dri\es the dust up and will make it lly in the air, but I don’t 
consider that an argument f<n‘ poor ventilation. 

Tlepresentative Nf.i.s«)n Stouy. Jr. In your opinion, would it be practical to 
pat water into the mines so tliat they could he sprinkled? Could water be 
used ou those overhead drills? 

A. I am not sure wlietlier jmi conld use them in the upraises or not. I tlilnk 
tliat cun be very easily nvoliied tlioiigh if a man will wear a wet sponge. 1 
have trieil to get men to do tliat with very small suc<ess. ix^caiise it is not a 
comfortalile thing to wear. I know when I worked in a dry mill I use<l to 
wear a sponge all the time .ami it wasn't comfortable. I didn't feel like work¬ 
ing very hanl with a wet sponge slrtipiMHl in front of my face, but I used to 
do it just the same, liecatise tlie dust was so thi4*k that I liad to. The dust is 
very largely in the manways. 

Representative Nri.so.n* Story, Jr. I noticed Ihul. 

Q. Aitd mostly In the manways—that is. tin* comploteil inanwaysh^I mean 
the man vay.s where the men are not working—in some place.s where they have 
to travel lo ami from, going and coming from work.,and It comes very largely 
from the ore being passed through the chutes We have cleane<I them down In 
several cases ami we fin<l that it Is a continuous prm ess and have to keep clean¬ 
ing them, and even tlien the dust kiM'ps <*olle<iing. Tt Is very easily stirred up; 
It Is very light and, generally speaking, the niain\a.\s with the strongest drafts 
are the dustiest. 

Senator .1. C. McCarthy. How far ai>nrt an* your air cluites, Mr. Pope? 

A. Tlie air shafts, you mean? 

Q. The ore chutes In the different leveN?-A. In flie large ore bodies they 
are 50 feet apart—50-foot centers. In tin* small ore bo<Ii<*s they are 40-foot 
centers. 

Q. About what Is the average lengtii of the levels? How far will the Bill 
floor extend ?—^ Well, it is apt to extern! a half a mile. Most of them, of 
cours(», do not extend that far, but we have s<»me that are approximately half 
a mile long. There are various drifts running from those crosscuts there In 
various directions. 

Q. Would there be any particular disadvantage to the company In allowing a 
certain amount of rock to remain Into two or three of the low’est air chutes In 
the dliferent le\’els?—A. Why, in most cases I should Imagine not It would be 
a very hard thing to do though. 

Q. You heard Mr. Daly’s testimony in wlilcii iie state<l that if ore chutes 
were kept with n little rock in tliem and some trap<loor put at tlie air 
course, the air wouhl flow along the slil floor continuously where the men are 
working. Do you think that is practical?—A. I think he has a wrong Idea 
about that. I think it is better to take the air up through the stojies and carry 
It along the top of the stoi)e where the men are working ratlier than along the 
sill. The men on the sill are generally insignificant In number and, generally 
8i>eaking, the sills are fairly cool, especially where the men are working; but 
generally the place to get the air is up in the stoi)e Itself, because most Of the 
men are working there, and I think it is better to carry It up In the stope and 
carry It along the stope where the men are working. 

Q. You understand that wlien two or three ore chutes hext to the air course 
opened, all the air will flow up to those chutes, and the men w'orklng Inside 
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of them will not have any air at all?—A. Well, that Is true, too; that la, It is 
not strictly true. Of course, the air wil divide to a certain extent; the air is 
of much larger amount Ilian one manway will rrdlnarlly carry, but I think It is 
better to take the air up to the stope and run it along the level and allowing 
It to go up to the far end- 

Q. It conies hack over the entire stope, does it not?—^A. Yes, but it has to 
make a (huihle circuit to do It, while, if it goes up to the near end and travels 
along the stope—goes uj) the oth(‘r end—It makes simply the one circuit; It 
do<'s not have to make the complete circuit of the stope; in on the level, where 
yon tnk«‘ it up and then take It along the slope, it will only have to travel once— 
the distance—the distance once; of course the conditions in ventilation neces¬ 
sarily cluiiige as the stope advances and gets higher. In opening up the sill, 
whoii the st«>pe is clooje to the sill, it Is better to take it into the sill first ami 
then ha<-k, gradually ascending as It comes back, but when the stope is advanced, 
as most of our stoixs Imiipen to be at present.it is better to take up the nearest 
manway ami take it through the back, where the men are working, and then 
carry it along the fur end. 

Q. Would you mind drawing me a diagram of one of those steps's you speak 
of? fWitness complies.] 

(Witness excused.) 

Senator ,1. i\ Mct’MiTiiY. 1 move that we adjourn. 

('riio tnotion receiving a s(‘cond was, on vote, unanimously carried.) 

Senator I. O. IaIcighton. (leutlemen, we will meet here ngtiln to-morrow night 
at 7.30 o’clock, 

FKlUM'AnY 1, 1011. 

The commit fee' met at the call of the chairman at the coiirl house in Helena, 
on February 1, 1911, at 7.30 o’clock p. in. 

Present: Senators I. A. Leighton (cliairman), W. R. (’hristnpher, J. C. Mc¬ 
Carthy, I*. Tooley, and .1. F. Lear.\ ; also, Itepresentatives P. .T. DuOy, .1. C. 
Duffy, Nelson Story, jr., and Marcus ITewett. 

Senator I. A. Lkighton. <Tentlemeti. if there are no objections, Mr. Mc(?uire, 
who was on the stnml last night has asked mo to allow him to go onto the stand 
to-night for a sliort tiim*. 

Senator O. I*. ’rooucY. 1 move you, ]Mr. Chairman, that he he allowed to testify 
again. 

(Wliereupon the motion was duly secomlod and carried. Wlioreiipon Mr. 
Mc()ulre testified tis follows:) 

Senator I. A. T.eujhton. I have no questions to ask you. You a.sked to return 
to the witness chair; there is sometiiing that yon want to say; you can proceed. 

A. Well, last night I was aslml to explain if I had- 

Senator 1. .\. T.kic.iiton. In order that Kepresentative Ilewett will under¬ 
stand it, I will state to you, Mr. Hewett, that Mr. l\TcQuire mus on the witness 
stand last night, and he rcypiests to return to the witness chair, as he wants to 
make a statement. I don't know wliether it is for a correction or what, but he 
is not a regular witness, he is just given permission to return to the stand. You 
can proceed now, Mr. McQulro. 

A. Well. I was ask(‘d last iiiglit If I had any way or means—knew any way 
of ventilating tlieso liere mines in a practical manner or propeu* manner. 

Senator T. A. Lkighton. Yon were aske<l the quostirm, have you any sugges¬ 
tions to offer ns to how tht‘ present conditions could be improved. That Is the 
question that you want to answer, 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All right.—.4. Well, I have. If they wouhl only put In a continuous air 
course, as they have many of them to-<lay; if they will put in trap doors 
enough to keep them continuous with the workings that they are working, and 
on top on the Bell & Diamond Mine they represent just one shaft. Now, they 
arc installing fans, and I believe they intend to Install fans in this mine par¬ 
ticularly—have two suction fans from this Diamond mine. 

Q. You have reference to the Diamond mine—A. Diamond and Bell; all their 
ores go from the top level, represents the Bell, and the bottom level represents 
the Diamond. Tliey have a fan on top of the Corra Mine, a suction fan, sup¬ 
posed to pull 280 cubic feet a minute, by the mine Inspector’s report, and also 
the same on top of the Parnell. Now, the Parnell Is connected on the i,0(X), on 
the south sl<le of the Dlaimmd, or the Bell, as you call them; the Corra is 
oonneeto<l on the 2.200 on the north side of the Diamond, and for the want 
of putting!Jn a few doors here and there, as they should ought to have; 
on every chute or every manway, and places they should ought to have 
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them on the main air course and turn the air up on their sill just wherever 
It Is needed, they are not ’there. Now, the air will go straight down 
the Diamond shaft, and part of this air, I couldn’t say how much, be¬ 
cause it makes Its own split, will go to tlie Corra shaft and straight up 
when It travels under s«)me of the slopes, and where It Is a suction In places, 
to have every manway and chute Is left open, and there Is no door to make the 
continuous air courses as they should ought to bo. The other courst^ of the air 
will go over to the Parnell, princli>uHy, tlie same way, ami up the shaft, up the 
Ihirnell shaft, to tlie fan. Now, if there was doors on ea(?h and every level to 
carry this iilr on the south side of the sliaft to the 2,‘JOO-foot level, and carry it 
fi*om there Into the slopes, and continue from the stoiK*. or to the breast of tlie 
sill, I should say, comiinie on up over to the next level until they get to the 
2,2CK) level, tliey have got raises, all kinds of them, from level to level, lots of 
them, If they would init in these doors they would have continuous air courses; 
when they carry It lan k up to the 1,000-1’oof level they couhl turn the air Into 
the outlet or leave it go to the surface. If It was !UNH‘ssary. if they liad levels 
working np there, they could carry it above this mitlei and then hack up to this 
level to this fan and up the Parnell shaft, hut it s»vins they lack the experience 
•of doing so, or else they don’t want to use the little lumlxu* to mak<‘ a (lo()r and 
the labor tp put it on. Now, 1 have got a map <lrawe(i o\it here, and 1 believe 
llK're is meh on this here committee that uiuler'^tand this liere map, and If they 
want to have it I will give It to tlu'iii, or I will explain it to them. 

Uepre.seiitative Nkoson Stokv, .Tr. I w<mld suggest that *Mr. MeQiiln* explain 
to the committts^; he showed it to me a wlille ago, and jou can understand It 
very rea<lily by following it on bis maj» bore, 

^Senator l^ ''J’(x)Lev. I would suggest tlial it be left here with the committee 
as an exhibit 

Senator I. A. LErmiTON, That would be b<‘ller. I would think, to leave the map 
witli the committee so that they can g(> over It. 

Ileproseutative Nki.son Stoiiy, .Ir. Senator MeCartJiy is also familiar willi 
that map. 

TliO Witness. Tliere is a little more I would like to say that T have got on 
this in.np that I didn’t explain; there is pla<*es it) hero, It may be 15 or 20; it 
jtuiy he 50 fei't, and it may be possibly pH) f<‘et. that ore is not in pji.\ing quan- 
Ulles, jii.d they will l(‘nve in a pillar between the slope ttnd anotlier Imdy of ore 
that they run ittto, if th<*.v continue along, that Is In jaiying values, and they 
will start to work this place without a raise, no jKissihh' show for air. to get It 
in there, or out of it; there is a iK»ssibiiity of getting it In if it w'as put In, no 
l)os.sll)lo show for it to get out; they liave no (vmlinuotis air course; whereas 
with a few hundred dollars if would giv(* Iheni an inlet and an outlet, but it 
swms limt they don't want to exfKUid timt moij<*y in a place of that kind; that 
is mostly the cause of killing tlie miners oil' to-day in Putt(“ than any other 
<?uuse. 

Senator I. A. Lkjghi’on. In what way do jou mean in killing them off? 

A. He Ims got no air in there; it is just the same prineiple nearly as locking 
a man in an ice b»>x ; he has got nothing llmre to live on, witli the ex^vidlon of 
compre.ssed air; they run a 2 or 3 inch line, wldehover Is running In (her(‘ to run 
the macliinery; and T don't believe in them places. If it was not for compressed 
air, that a candle would burn. 

Senator J. <’. McOauthy. I w'ould like to ask you where you would suggest 
placing tlie door. I ask tlie question for the tmrpose of getting it into the 
record. .Tust refer to that map now an<l say wiiere you would plac<* the door 
so tliat the air course would he continuous and give the best results? 

A. I will make a continuous air course on tlu.‘re. If you wish to have It made, 

I will mark every place. 

Q. Just explain It, if you will, naming the levels on which you would place 
the doors?—A. In ea<‘h and every one of the lop levels I would have to have 
a door on a down-cast shaft, for the working sliaft Is a down-cast shaft; I 
would have to have a door on each and every top of them; the bottom level 
would get the first of the air, it doesn’t matter how deep it Is, whether It Is 
twenty-two, ten or twelve, or twenty-eight, as I have worked on the twenty- 
eight of the diamond myself, and you will leave the iKittom level ojien, «o you 
will have to have a door on each and every level from the surface until you 
come to your lowest level, and you leave It ofjen to make your continuous air 
course. 

Q. And, In addition to that, would you advise placing your trapdoors In your 
various manways?—A, I would advise trapfloors In pretty near every manway 
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ill tlie mines only where I liave to continue my air course, whichever wav if 
would come. Various ways ot doing these tiSngs when you go to do tiicju 
yourself. Vou will carry your air In on the sill, Just as Mr. Daly drawed oin 
tiiat there program on the blackboard there, carry it on the sill and bring’ ji 
up onto the flr.st floor and then onto the stope. 

nepresentativc Nki.sok Stoky, Jr. Tlien would you need trapdoors In your 
sills, would .you? 

A. Not and continue in the way It was made. 

Q. On your map over there?—A. On my map I would. 

Itepresentatlve J. C. Dvffy. I would suggest that this map be handed the 
chairman as an exhibit. 

Senator I. A. I.eiohton. You will kindly leave your map with the commltte»\ 
Have you anything further that you would like to offer? 

A. No; I have nothing I'nrther. 

(Witness excimed.) 

WhereuiHin Ihi. h’. MetJlNN, a witness, called and sworn, testilied as 
follows: 

Tty Senator I. A. T.eioiiton : 

Q. Your name?—Eihvard K. .McGinn. 

Q. .And where do you reside?—A. Butte, Mont. 

Q. A oil are a iih.istcian and surgeon?—A. I am a physician ami surgeon. 

Q. How long liave you resided In Butte?—A. Aliout six years. 

Q. Dr. McGinn, In your practice up there you have had something to do 
with the so-calhsi miner’s consumption.—A. I liave. 

Q. Doctor, I wish lliat you would use the simplest terms po.sslble, so that 
not only those wlio don’t lielong to our profession can understand lietter, and I 
wish you would go on and explain the conditions that you found the lungs in, 
and your Ideas as to tlie cause of this so-calle<l miner’s consumption.—A. Well, 
in the first place, I would like to slate that the consumption that we get Is 
not a miner’s consum])tlon in the true sense of the word. We have really no 
such thing ns a miner’s consuinplion. We liave wliat we call a pneumococcus. 

In other words, a scarltication in tlie lungs, which Is the first affection they 
develop, that affei lion producml Inlerl'eros with the amount of air that Is being 
Interchanged with the blood In the lungs, and therefore reduces a man’s 
resistance; reduces his vitality, and If he comes in contact wdth the germ ot 
tuberculosis, he has a prepared Held which allows him to contract the disease, 
which usually runs a rapid I’ourse. Now then, consumption, to begin with. Is 
a disease that the majority of the population in the world at some time or 
other are affm'ted with. 'I’he fact that tliey have good conditions, plenty of 
fresh air, and plenty of sunlight, and plenty of food, also plenty of rest, allows 
the majority ot them to overcome the effect of the disease and thereby get well. 
Those that have not quite that amount of resistance go on as mild tubercular 
cases. I merely explain this to show that we get all degrees of the disease. 
Now, we will say that consuinplion is primarily a condition due to confinement, 
and the affection of the germ is hi some part of the bmly, usually the lungs. 
Now I think that is a fair explanation of it, unless you want something el.se. 

Q. Doctor, in the autopsy—I suppose you have held a number of them, by 
the way?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you Anti a large amount of the deposits of this tine dust that naturally 
arises from the process of mining deposltial in the lungs'?—A. We find In the 
autopsies, on people that have been working in mines, driving coal wagons, and 
doing work In which they will come In contact with a large amoiiut of dust, we 
find the lungs much darker, nuich less resistant, and more scarified than we 
do in those people who are not following such occupation. Take the longs of a 
young person, you will find a light, clear-coloreil lung. Take the lung of a man 
who has workiHl under ground for years. In the dust, you will find a darker 
cidored lung, very much thicker and hardened lung, and a lung In which the 
air spaces are limited. In regard to the type of the dust, we get a great many 
different types, and I have not gone Into the que.stion In regard to the type of 
dust, because I never felt it was necessary. I presume on analysis, though, we 
could tell what type of dust It was and what It conies from. The fact of the 
dust being there, the fact of the Irritation of the lung prepared the field for the 
tubercular germ. A man’s age Is another question that would have to be taken 
Into consideration; a man that has worked for years at the mine has reached a 
stage where t»eatment for tuberculosis will be less successfuL 
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Q. In your (pinion. Doctor, do the miners contract tuberculosis after they go 
Into the mines in Butte?— A. 1 think they go Into the mines as healthy men— 
the majority of them; they may have some tubercular germs, but they prepare 
the field for the tubercular germ in their work. 

Q. Just explain that statement.—^A. I mean, by preparing the field, that a 
man goes in there with a lung that is very good, and that takes In a normal 
amount of air; that after he has worked for years in the dust the lungs have 
become hardened, and they become irritate*! until tlie lung tissue has been re¬ 
placed in a large amount.by scar tissue. Tlien, there is not a sutficient amount 
of oxidation taking place, Ids resistance is lowered, and if lie comes in contact 
wltli the tubercular germ, irrespective of whether he gets it underground, or 
whether he gets it in tlie hou.se in which lie is living, which is very possible in 
Butte, he will gradually die of the disease. 

Q. Doctor, If I understand you correctly, the man who Is afllicted with this so- 
called miner’s consumption, it was in his system when he came there, when he 
started in to work in those mines?—A. It was either in his system when he 
came there, or the preparation of the field by lowering his resistance has alloweil 
him to contract, or rather assimilate the germ and lie is unable to tlirow It off. 
I don’t like to say that it was in his system when he went tliere, because it is an 
impossibility to tell that. 

Q. What have you to say, Doctor, in reganl to this enormous amount of dust 
deposit that you found in the lungs in holding your autopsies, as to tlie cause of 
It producing consumption?—A. I would say that the dost and the irritation of 
the lungs prepares the field in such a manner that the minute tlie man comes 
in contact with the tubercular germ he assimilates tlie germ, and therefore he 
Is a good subject for tuberculosiH. I would say that tuberculosis Is a dl.sease 
which Is generally conceded to be due to poor air, ptior food, confinement, and 
lack of rest; it is essentially a house disease; that is, a disease that is not con¬ 
tracted by being out of doors in the fresh air. 

Q. It is a germ disease, is it not?—A. It i.s a germ disease; yes, sir; but the 
field must be prepareti for the germ; a person’s resistance must be lowerwl. 

Q. For the germ to develop, you mean?—A. For tlie germ, to ilevelop ami make 
its ad^ ances. 

Senator I. A. Deighton, Are tliere any questions tliat any meniher of the com¬ 
mittee would like to ask the doctor? 

Kepre-sentative Nelson Stobv, .ir. In his testimony last iiiglit Dr. McCarthy 
said that tuberculosis could not happen wltliout tlie tuliercular bacillus? 

A. That is true. The name Itself is taken from the bacillus. With the tuber¬ 
cular bacillus we would liave tliis condition tliat I mentioned first. We were 
speaking of the miner; he works a long time in the mine; lie would have a 
Bcarlfleatlon of the lungs; in oilier words, pneumococcus; in that way If the man 
did not develop tuberculosis, it would be only on account of the fact tliat lie 
did not have the germ in ills system or lie did not come In contact wltli it. If 
he picked up the germ, lie would die rapidly wilh it. In that condition lie 
would have an impaired breathing space and an Impairtsl circulation and a 
disturbed heart. That would refer to active cases of tuberculosis. Take a man 
who is expectorating, and bringing the germ in ids sputum, lie is in a condition 
to spread thedlsease; and once In the mine or in ids house—the general majority 
of the men in Butte rent their liouses, live In a small liouse. They are not ven¬ 
tilated ns they should be. A good many of tliem leave that house and go into 
another and leave an infected liouse. Another man will move into that liouse, 
apparently perfectly sound. He sleeps In that house, the windows are closeil 
and the doors are closed and breathes these germs that have been expectorated 
on the window sills and walks, and be bisomes allllcted with tuberculosis. Tlie 
same thing can occur in tlie mine. Coming down to a question of examination, 
first with a tuberculin test, we would find the majority of’the men up to the 
age of 80, they would give a positive reaction; they would be tubercular subjects; 
they would be liable to the germ, or would have had It some time or other in 
their system, although It might not be active. It would tiardly lie fair to exclude 
those men from the mines, for you would be excluding the majority of the 
worklngnten to-day. The ones in the active state should certainly be excluded; 
should be put in institutions and treated for tuberculosis. 

Representative P. J. Dotft. Doctor, what effect has hot smoke and gases on 
the lungs? 

A. It has the same effect as the dust we have been sid-aklng about or any 
otter Irritant. It Irritates the lungs, and in that way gradually reduces the 
resistance of the lungs. The man is not going to breathe any more of that 
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smoke than he can; therefore he will not dilate all the air space of the lunc 
and part of the lung will become Inactive, will become scarWed^ and those 
portions of the lung will leave a Held for the tubercular bacillus, if be comes 
in contact with it 
Q. It will not kUl?‘~-A. Kill what? 

Q. Smoke and /ras. Will it kill, enough of it, or have they got to have this 
tubercular bacillus?—A. You mean will kill this tubercular bacillus? 

Q. Yes.—^A. No; the smoke and ftns of sufficient strength to kill a tubercular 
bacillus will be of suiricient strength to kill the patient. 

Senator I. A. Leiouton. Doctor, I am not sure whether I asked you this ques¬ 
tion or not. If I have not, I would like for you to explain to the committee— 
explain to them the condition that you found the lungs in where you have held 
a post-iuortein or autopsies? 

Representative Nelson Story, .Tr. I think that is the first question you asked 
him? 

A. Yes; I believe I answered that. I spoke of the lung as being scarified, 

Q. Dr. McCarthy sp()ke last night, In describing it, of some very dark spots?— 
A. Well, we get <lark .spots in the lungs of a person, especially If the person— 
for that matter, who has lived in a large city, breathing the smoke and dirt of 
n <‘ity, you will fin<l the lungs dark, ami you will find in tlie lungs, an<l the lungs 
of a patient who 1ms died of tuberculosis—it depends entirely upon tlie tyi>e 
of the lesion that you find the lung In; timt is, the appearance of the lung. 
But this so-called minor’s consunipUon, as I sai<l hef(»re, you have, first, the 
lack of air space; the air space Ims been reduced and scarified until it has 
contracte<l; and we have the dis(*olovation, the ap|)carance of dust deposits in 
the lungs; wo may have calcareous <leposits due to the tubercular bacillus; we 
may have a small miliary type, which may have got In there the size of a millet 
seed; we may have those all over the lungs. But the main i)oint of these 
cases which we get after working in the mines, the fact tluit the lung space Is 
llmitetl, contracted, and the tubercular coming on them, on the limited air 
space, is practically sure d<Mith, because we have a circulatory disturbance 
with it. 

Representative Nelson Story, Jr. Them an abundance of fresh air would 
mitigate against the condition to some extent, would it not? 

A. To some extent; y(‘s, .sir. 

Q. I asked Dr. Mct’arthy last night if he were in jmwer to stamp out tuber- 
cuh»s!s In the city of Butlo, what wonhl he the first ste[> he would take. What 
woulel he your first step?—A. The first step^to stamp out tuberculosis in Butte 
would he to Insist upon reports to the health offh'er of all tubercular cases, 
tubercular houses in which peojffe liave died or Imve lived with tuberculosis; to 
furnish the peoi)le witli an nl)iindance of fresli air, sunshine, good food, plenty 
of rest, aiul keep tlie tubercular patient in such a manner that there would ^ 
no chance for llie people not affecte<l with tul)erculosis coming in contact with a 
tulK'rc\ilar germ. 

Q. That would lu'cessltate more or loss of a quarantine?—A. It would in a 
way nece.sslta(o a (iimrantlno, but not a true quarantine; but, ns I said before, 
the majority of lh(‘ people in tlie Unit<Ml States—In fact, the majority of the 
white race—at some time in their Uvea have shown slgim of it. If we started 
In with a perfect quarantine we would probably have to quarantine almost the 
whole white race. The only cases tluit should he handled should be the active 
cast's of tuberculosis, those that are coughing and expectorating the germs; 
those are the only ones that should l)o handled in that manner. I believe if 
we startiHl to stiunp out tuberculosis in Butte we would not only have to look 
for fresh air but we would also have to improve their condition out of mines, 
and we would have to keep the active tubercular cases out of the mines and 
away from the otliers as much n.s possible. 

Q. Your idea is, tlien, that a sanitarium or a hospital in which these active 
cases could be stuit is an imperative necessity?—A. Yes, sir; that would be my 
idea ; that wo have sanitariums in which they would get the open-air treatment; 
that treatment has been used since 1896, first started in Switzerland and has 
be<*n a very successful treatment. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Any further questions to ask the doctor? 
Representative P. J. Dpfey. Has poor sanitary conditions got anything to do 
with the breaking down of the miner in Butte? 

A. Poor sanitary conditions, taken all the way through, is practically the 
real cause of|^ man’s contracting tuberculosis; poor sanitation causes tubeis 
culosis. 
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Senator I. A. LEiaHTou. Do you mean to say that the Insanitary conditions 
produced the germ ? 

A. No: It prepares the field for the germs. 

Q. It develops the germ, In other words?—A. It prepares the field so that a 
man himself coming in contact with the germ can not throw It off, can not hold 
It In an Inactive state. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Any further questions to ask the witness; any 
member of the committee would like to ask any further questions? 

(W itness e.vcused.) 

Whereupon Dr. T. J. MUIITIAY, a witness cnUed and sworn, testified as 
follows: 

By Senator I. A. Leiohton : 

Q. Your name. Doctor?—A. Dr. T. J. Murray; live in Butte. 

Q. How long liave you resldeil there?—A. 1 went there In 1885, and I have 
been practicing tlicre ever since. 

Q. 1885?—A. Yes, sir. 

(?. And, Doctor, you have hud conslderalde to do, I suppose, with this so- 
called miner’s consumption?—A. Yes, sir. We have liecn treating those cases. 
I have heen running a liospital for a great part of lids time, and we are treat¬ 
ing them—.some of them—all the time. A man in general work naturally 
comes in contact with tliem. 

Q. Have you over held an autop.sy on tliesc cases?—A. Yes; I have seen 
autopsies performed. As I understand It, this committee Is trying to Investi¬ 
gate the comlilions in Butte of the mines, and otlicr conditions, or of the con¬ 
ditions that affect the miners, or people that might be dlseaseil; Is that the con¬ 
dition of it? 

Q. It is to investigate Into the sanitary conditions and the condition of 
ventilation that affects the health, etc., of the miners.—A. And, then, your 
special efforts are devoted to tuberculosis? 

Q. That is what we have been doing.—A. This miner's consumption, as they 
cull It, I think a gi eat many of these cases are not tulicrcular cases at all. There 
Is a condition there, that Dr. MctJinn explained, of the lungs from Injuries, 
such as gas and dust and things of that kitui, on account of the Injury. Now, 
when you get consumption, as we undcrsiand it, it is tuberculosis. Now, then, 
tliese other couditions outside of tlie inffs-tion, it l.s a special disease. Now. 
when this patient Is affected with that dust, it begins to develop and breaks 
him down rapidly; it is a special disease, tin* same as diphtheria, or scarlet 
fever, but a dlplitherla germ will not produce typhoid fever, no more than a 
typhoid-fever germ will produce diphtheria. Any person coming In contact 
with these germs—and their conilition is such that they will take them up and 
find a field that they will grow In, the same ns corn will grow In Missouri, or 
wheat will grow in Wisconsin, or anything of that kind. Wherever they get 
a good field to work In they will develop much more rapidly and grow. That 
makes the distinction. They are distinct germs. Now, tlicre are a great many 
conditions there in Butte that predispose to tills—tliiit makes it a good field for 
It. We have got, apparently, a great deal of tlie miner’s consumption, I under¬ 
stand, while I am taking the public term of ll; hut there are a great many of 
these men, more than usual. When I went tliere there were a gieut number 
of young men—young people—and these injuries from the dust did not exist 
so much. The miners’ habits In Butte are not good in a great many Instances. 

Q. Kindly explain those. Doctor, for the Interest of the committee.—A. I 
have had to talk so much to those fellows there. What I mean, they don’t 
take care of themselves, in a certain w'ay; they don’t know how to take care 
of themselves. A great many of them. In the first place, they eat a great deal 
of very rich food; they live well; a great many of them drink enough, and that 
doesn’t do them very much gooii; they don’t take care of themselves; they don’t 
bathe themselves as much as they ought to; while a great many of them are 
clean, they are not cleanly. A great many places In Butte—the sanitary con¬ 
dition outside of the mines Is not good. The boarding hou.ses and a great 
many of the houses In Butte have their privies close to the house; and they 
throw garbage out; they have open privies; there are a great many places of 
that kind In Butte; It Is a breeding place for files, and the files are the greatest 
curriers of the di.sease we have got. 

Q. What Is the matter with your health officer over there?—A. Our health 
officer Is a politician. 
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Q. The same as In Jefferson County, do you mean? — A. Ob, no; it has not 
been controHed; these conditions have never been controlled. They are much 
better than tliey were 25 years ago; very much better since we bare got in 
water In Butte and got a certain amount of sewerage; still we have a great 
many open privies. It can be remedied a great deal more. However, the con¬ 
ditions are better; quite a number of our people have families that they didn’t 
have 25 years ago; they take better care of their children. 

Now, there Is one thing, In older communities where people are broken down 
In years, in older cities like Philadelphia and Boston, where the people are 
broken down and poorly fed—hard worked and poorly fed, badly housed, 
brought Into poor ventilated rooms, a great many of the children enter these 
houses. This class of people have tuberculosis, they have hlp-Jolnt diseases, 
spinal diseases and tuberculosis, peritonitis. That you don't see In the region 
of Butte; It Is very rare that you see that Now, these are all contributory 
causes that produce, or contribute, to a person that is exposed to tubercular 
bacillus; they may become affected. While quite a number of these miners 
have not the tuberculosis at all; for instance, we take a man, a man that comes 
Into a hospital; he has a cough, a bronchial cough; he loses flesh; he does not 
regain his strength with a certain amount of nutrition, from his food, and wo 
will take that man’s sputum and examine It and find no tuberculosis at all, 
tubercular bacllla; we do that over and over again. I think the conditions 
outside of the mines probably contribute as much to their poor health, and may 
be a little more so than the mines. 

Q. What Is your opinion. Doctor?—A. Yes, sir. The surroundings; you take 
a great many of these people and they sleep in very small rooms; they are 
poorly ventilated, and they will use blankets on their beds—not so much now 
as they did—those blankets are not changed very often. Tliey spit on the floor, 
the blankets become soiled and they sleep In them. That is a source of Infec¬ 
tion, that Is one of the sources. And then the privies, as I spoke of before, 
they are another source of infection, and the natural ftith around the houses 
is bud In all communities. I don’t know whether It is woi-se in Butte than In 
other places, but It Is bad there. There is one thing that I have had a theory 
about In the mines; that we have not been able to demonstrate yet, but I 
doubt very much that many of these germs will live In tlie copiier mines, 
especially where there is moisture; the sulphate of copper If it don’t kill these 
germs, it retards them, a great many of them. A few years ago there was 
thought to be intestinal worms brought over from the miners working In the 
mines of Germany. I don’t think that the miners have ever been Infected with 
them very much In Butte. 1 think It is owing to the copiter water that these 
germs have passed. They will get In the mine, in the dust. It gets wet, the 
copper In It retards it. That has not bmi worked out yet, but It Is being 
worked out. It Is being developed. Now, If there Is any questions that you want 
to ask me, I will be pleased to answer. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Any question that any member of this committee 
would like to ask the doctor? 

Kepresentatlve P. J. Duffy. The sanitary condition that you spoke of. Is 
outside of the city of Butte, outside of the city limits. Is It not? 

A. Oh, no; it is right inside the city limits, it is up in that block that I live 
In, It has got plenty of It In. There is the old Langlols barn, there Is small 
houses back, of Langlois’s barn that haven't got sewer connections, and there 
Is not a block In town that has not got some of It In. 

Q. Isn’t Centerville and up that way, worse?—A. No, sir; Centerville is not 
very much worse because it is drained. Some of these other places are not 
drained. 

Q. Then wltli poor conditions existing, which are told to exist In the mines, 
don’t you think that helps to break down men?—A. I don’t think that that Is 
worked out clear yet. I think that where you have got poor air In the mines, 
that is a detriment, there Is no question about It. If you have got poor air, 
that Is poor sanitation. Now, I don’t think that there Is any infection that 
you get from the mines proper; I doubt very much If any of the germs, any 
disease germs, will live In the Butte mines, in a copper mine, and be active. 

Q. The smell of where men have to answer nature’s call In stopes, when that 
has been done don’t that help break down the men?—^A. Oh, yes; that has got 
to. If you have got fecal mutter; that Is, exposed naturally. 

Q. You speak of rooms being close, and attribute that partly to the causa In 
other mlnl^camps where sheets are not known, they use blankets and comforts 
exclusive, why Is It there Is not more consumption prevalent there?— A. 'Well, 

1 don’t know that Is the condition. 
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Q. In Utah, for Instance, where bunk houses—rooms as large as this court- 
room, bunk houses—one row of men sleeping on the top of another row-—you 
don’t hear of conditions there as bad ns they are In Butte, do you?—A. Then you 
probably don’t hear. This part Is deiiionstrate<l l>eyond a doul»t; this tubercular 
bacillus will, when expectorated, when thrown out any place, it will dry, and the 
dust will carry them into the people, carry them Into any room; wherever we 
find a field where they get nourishment they will grow. Now, the condition that 
you speak of. where men are huddled together In that way, In blankets, one man 
with consumption may infect nearly nil tiies<» men. That lias been demonstrattHl. 
That Is demoiistratiHl hy c<ovs and fatth\ where they are crowdwl together in 
a warm barn, wlien they are hot. and oi»e of Ihom is lnf(H;ted, It may Infect tlie 
whole herd. Now. those things are absolutely workcsi out, arnl there Is no 
Question about Unit as a fact. Now, you liave got the same iomlltlons that you 
s(>eak about, liiuhlllng these men together on btnls, and there Is no slunds; but 
when you make that statement I don’t think .vou are fully advlst'd, t)ecause If 
you were to go down liero to your hotel and find a row of l>eds there, and that a 
tul)ercular patient ha<l !)een sleeping there, and his sputum was around th(< 
room, woiihiu’t you walk the streets, or would you siwp there? 

Q. Sheets arc unknown in tlie bunk houses, and you will s(h* men from Butte— 
leave Butte and go down there for rest, ami build up In those places.—A. Do 
tliey come back? 

Q. Ves.—A. That Is not th»* condition. If I w<*re to run a hospital in that way 
In Butte tlie miners would go down there and burn It np, and I wouldn’t blame 
them for doing it. either. 

Q. These patleuls that have such as is termed miners’ consumption, y>iu can 
not receive all of thorn In your hospital?—A. No, sir; we can not. 

Q. Your place is one for Injured men, or for men who are liurt, or for fever 
or pneumonia, .such diseases as that?—A. We have a contract, we haven’t any 
contract, hut we make a proposition to the miners to take them In. If they pay 
us a dollar a month for any disea.ses not arising from vicious or Immoral habits; 
.such diseases as scarlet fever, tuberculosis, and infectious disease, smallpox, 
some of those things the city won’t allow' us to take. We take care of typhoifi 
fever. We don’t let any of these otln'r.s In when we <*an avohi It; but, for 
instance, a man may come i!i there witli n fractured thigh, he has got tuber¬ 
culosis, and w'e have got to isolate him, put him in another r<»oni; w'e <ir) that, 
we keep him separates! Just as far as we can. make It ipTetty broad, we take 
care (tf all tfiat we can take care *if. I <lon’t (lihik It is safe to iml tulMTculosIs 
patients near w’ell people, 

Q. Then the poor farm i.s their home?—A. No; I don’t tldiik so, I don’t 
think so. 

Ilepreseiitatlve .1. ('. Dt’KFY. I>o .\ou receive pallenls fnun other vocations 
other than mining? 

A. Oh, ye-s; w'e do general surgery un<l do gefioral prav tice. 

Q. Well, as a matter of comparison, s^ich as teamsters, smelter men, when 
the .smelter was running tliere. brl< kniakt»rs. or any of tlm otla'r callings, how 
do they compare with mining as far as iliis < lass <»f dlsoas(» is concerned? Did 
you discover the disease to be as prevalent among other class('s as you do among 
miners?—A. To answer that question intelligently, for tim answer to be w'orth 
anything, we would have to keep very <‘Iahorate statistics of the minors and 
tile others as to their callings, and, anotlier thing about It, we have no means 
of examining tlie.so ndners before they go to work, so that we can not tell when 
their dl.sease began. 

Q. Well, approximately?—A. It woiihl he merely a guess, the answer would 
not be worth anything; I couldn’t give you an Intidllgent answ'er. 

Q. Now, teamsters attract a great deal of dust in tlie sliovellng of tlu^se ores, 
n.s a rtile, don’t they?—A. Yes; and a teamster Ims got other things to contend 
with, I usetl to dread to see a team.ster cfn»e In the hospital. As a rule they 
take less care of themselves than anybody else, and drink more; they are hard 
people to handle. 

Q. In proportion to the number of team.sters employed as compared to miners, 
have you noticed as many casv*s?—A. No; I linven’t any .statlstlt^s, nothing that 
I could work on to give an intelligent answer to that question. 

Q. How is It as to the smelter men?—A. Great many of those men were 
bothered with lung trouble on account of the gases in the smelter; a great many 
of the smelter men used to have pneumonia, hut as far as c^omparlng it with 
the tuberculosis of the miners. I don’t know. 
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Q. Have you iiiiti many cases, Doctor, from these two callings? — A. That I 
would have to go to the records and tind out. We make a record of a man, 
where he is working, and ids disea.se. We don't take those up and find out 
whether so many men were smelter men, or whether so many smelter men have 
typhoid fever, or whether they have pneumonia, or whether they have had 
diphtheria, or anytidiig of that kind. We iiave no record of tiiat kind. 

Q. As a matter of observation, you have no line on it at all? —A. I have no 
line on it. 

Itepresentutlve I’. .1. Ouvfy. Tliere is one more question I would like to ask 
you. Does a man wlio is injured with a l)roken limb In a ndno, does that take 
that man longer to heal Ilian it does from a man who is working outsiile? 

A. Oh, no. A great many of these men are of fine pliyslque and heal very 
rapidly. Another thing is peculiar about a great many of these people, we get 
many from tlie same mine with almost identically the same injuries, they are 
put in a room, and there may be two or three weeks’ difference in the time that 
tlie bones will heal. 

Itepresentative Nei.so.v Story, .Tr. Does this condition that you described there 
at first, as not being a true consumption, yield readily to treatment? 

A. Oil, no; ns it goes on the worse it grows. As Dr. MeCJinn explained 
to you, tiiere is a change in llie lungs; you have got an injury there from these 
irritants, sui'h as the smoke and the fine dust, and it changes the whole lung 
tissue. Lung tissue, when it comes in contact witli mucous membrane—that is 
llie lining Inside—then you have the work of tilood vessels; they riin out and 
catch the air; then you have the cellular tissue; then you have a gland tissue 
in there; and all tills making up the lungs. Now, when you get this, you lessen 
the functions of tliese tlssmcs; the blood vessels become contracted; the glands 
won’t do the work; tlie mucous membrane won’t perform its functions; it won’t 
do the work because it is clinnged, it is a scarrisl tissue; the circulation is 
not proper. Now, then, we have all tlint condition; you have a breathing 
like a man witli astlimn; he is short of hreath; he feels that he can not get 
enough air. That tlirows tlie wmrk on the heart—I'xtra work on the heart—It 
throws extra work on the blood vessels, and it is all changed. A great many of 
those men that you talk about having tills minor’s consumption, they are not 
infected at all; It Is a clinnge like olil age coming on. It will come on all of 
us if we drink too much and don’t take enougli exercise in the open air and keep 
in good condition. 

Q. You Iiaven’t any idea of tlie average length of a man's life after he becomes 
seriously affected with this condition ?—A. That is altogether owing to his habits 
after he gets it. If you will take that man and give him certain kinds of foml 
and a certain amount of exercise and plenty of baths and keep him clean and 
enougli exercise to keep his blood vessels active, he will live much longer than 
if you overcrowd liim. It doesn’t make any dllTerence whether you put him in 
a mine or hoarding house, if tlie conditions are bad, if he becomes infected, it 
don’t make any difference wlietlier it is typliold fever or not, he will get pneu¬ 
monia; he will get dlplillierla, kidney trouble; he liasn’t got the resistance, 
the resisting forces a young man would or a healthy man would. 

Q. tinder faviiralile conditions, would a man in that state be more or less self- 
supporting?—A. How’s that? 

Q. I say, under favorahle conditions, would a man in that state be more or 
less solf-supporting’i—A. Yes; at certain vocations; if he has light work to do 
out in the open air, with good food. Send lilm to the seacoast In the winter¬ 
time—warm sea air—send him to the mountains in the summer time, and give 
him plenty of money to spend; keep him in good humor; let him enjoy himself. 

Q. Take a man In the incipient stages of consumption, will the disease yield 
to any treatment?—A. Yes, sir. A great many of those eases that have tubercu¬ 
lar deposits in their lungs, it liecomes insistent, and he. may come around and 
die from some other disease—from old age, or something of that kind. 

Q. What would be your idea of a State sanitarium to take care of those 
men?—A. There are a great many factors connected with a State institution. 
The great dlfllculty with a State Instltuion is to get men to go to it. That is the 
first thing to contend with. In the first place, you would have to get a sani¬ 
tarium that would be attractive; and. In the next place, you have to have a 
sanitarium big enough to keep these men far enough apart that they would not 
Infect each other. It la a very difficult matter, especially with the old people. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether they are miners or what they are, to get 
them to quilt their liabits and get them to leave their families and friends. It 
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Is a very serious proposition. If they get homesick, they are the most miserable 
creatures you can find. • 

Q. Then a man's mind Is one of the principal factors as to his Improvement?— 
A. I don’t think that the mind controls his physical condition, but It Is a factor. 
It would be very dlfllcult for a man to believe he was comfortable If he had to 
stand with his feet In a bucket of Ice water. 

There Is a great deal of the conditions In Butte that can be bettered, and, us 
I understand from the owners of the properties and the people who have control 
of them, they are trying to work that mit. They are trying to work out the 
sanitary conditions anil ventilation conditions. The sanitary conditions In 
Butte, certainly a great many of them can be renaalled on the surface; and from 
what they say about the mines some of them can be remeiiled, and they are 
doing It. They are a great deal better now than they were 10 years ago, or !i; 
26 years ago we had no hospitals. We have a pathological laboratory, and that 
is rather an expensive thing; and those are the things where a great many of 
these things can be worked out; that is a big expen.se. When I practiced medi¬ 
cine a imthologlcal laboratory was hardly known; that was 30 years ago; and 
still to-day we can not get along without It; you can not run a hospital success¬ 
fully—a good hospital—wilhoiil it. It is a neei's.sary equipment of It—as mueh 
so ns the instruments or anj thing else. It Is necessary in diagnosis. With that 
you can take and find out a great many things idmnt the mines. For Instance, 
about these germ.s, to know whether they will live in this copper water. You 
will remember that when we had water in Butte that there was a great deal 
of odor to It, and we didn’t know what to do with It. Sir. Oarroll worketl It 
out; he took copper in sacks, hrought It down In his reservoir at Basin, and 
that water was purified. There Is no question but that a great many of these 
germs will not live In copiier water. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. Do the mine owners render your hospital moral sup¬ 
port? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. They are Interested In the welfare of their employees?—A. Yes, sir; not 
only that, but they are doing a great many things to make It better all the 
time—both of the hospitals, not only one. For Instance, I was down In one 
of their coal mines; I was with one of the officials of the coal mines, and there Is 
a town above the other there, and there was a defect In the sewerage from 
the upper towui. When he found out the conilitlons he went to work at It. 
and has been working at It ever since, but he run up against a politician who 
was the health officer, and he has got to wait. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. That is beyond the .scope of our Investigation. 

Dr. T. .1. Mukkay. I thought this committee could come pretty near regulat¬ 
ing anything; I was In hopes so. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. What is your opinion—how do these files get In 
certain portions of the mine? 

A. That I don’t know anything about. What kind of flies are they? 

Q. It Is generally under.stood from the miners that they breed from the 
insanitary conditions; for Instance, a man's deposit In the stope.— A. They 
have horses and mules in the mines; files bree(l a great deal. I don’t know 
what tlie condition is you speak of, but flh's breed a great deal from horse 
manure; that Is where their eggs are deitoslted and hatched, and It Is a great 
source of their breetling. 

Q. Using a miner’s phrase, they are commonly known as shit files?— A. That 
might apply to horse manure. 

Q. It Is not very convenient for the horses lo get up In these slopes?—A. If 
there Is fecal matter around In the mines, why. It Is dangerous. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. Do you make frequent trips through the mines? 

A. No, I don’t make frequent trips; I go through occasionally. 

Q. Have you ever seen any such files?—A. No, I never seen the files; I never 
seen the files In the mlne.s. 

Senator J. C. McCaetht. Do .vou think that the decaying timber would breed 
files? 

A. I don’t know about that. They couldn’t breed those files there anywhere 
without they got their eggs deposited In there somewhere. 

Representative P. J. Duffy. Isn’t It generally In these places where a man 
has responded to a call of nature? 

A. 1 think it might be there, but that Is something I don’t know about. 

Q. And It Is contended on the part of the majority of the miners that they 
are Injurious to health?—A. I think files are Injurious to health anywhere: 
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they carry more disease than anything else. You see, they light everywhere, 
they Hy around these houses where they have open privies, or where they have 
a case of typhoid fever, and they will throw their excrement out, the flies light 
on It, carry It right back, and carry It right to another house. They carry 
typhoid; they carry diphtheria; they carry nearly everything. Of course there 
are other means by which It can be carried. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Ton stated that you went down the mines occasion¬ 
ally—that Is, once In a while? 

A. Tes, sir, 

Q. How recent has been your last visit?—A. It has been a year since I was 
down there; I have not been down In a mine for a year. 

Q. What did you notice at that time as to the sanitary conditions, whether 
they had Improved or otherwise?—A. That I don’t know, because they would 
probably take me down In a place that was not very bad; I would go through 
and see some of the ore and bear the.se men talk about It, and see how they 
were doing the work, and see the size of the stope. 

Q. They don’t have near as many cases of pneumonia In Butte as they 
used to?—A. No; not near so much. 

Q. What do you understand the reason of that is? Is It the Improvement of 
the general conditions?—A. I think the sanitary conditions are better. When 
we had our great amount of pneumonia there It was about 15 or 16 years 
ago— we had the grippe—it was the year we had a great deal of grlpiie, and 
quite a number of the miners that were sick caught pneumonia; then they 
would go out on the flat to these funerals, and It was owing to the exposure of 
these parties; at the same time we had fumes from the smelter. We have less 
pneumonia and have le.ss typhoid fever now. 

Q. And, Doctor, is it your opinion that if the sanitary conditions or the In¬ 
sanitary conditions of the city, aside from the mines, was lookwl after that It 
would lcs.sen the number of tubercular cases that they now have?—^A. I think 
that It will lessen all the diseases that we have, especially typhoid fever, and 
It will lessen any Infectious diseases; It will lessen a great deal of it. You can 
understand that If a case of smallpox is reported everybody Is afraid of It, 
and they want to get away from It as soon as they can, but they pay very 
little attention to a ease of typhoid fever, and that Is much more dangerous, 
a great deal more dangerous, than the smallpox. We had last spring, I think 
it was six or eight ca.ses of typhoid fever from one boarding house, and uopn 
investigation all we could find was a filthy boarding house. 

Q. Filthy boarding house?—A. That was all; throwed the slops right out 
the door and let them lay there. 

Q. I presume that was reported to the health oflli'er?—A. Yes; we reported it. 

Q. That Is all the good It did?—A. We reported it. 

Q. He Is a politician, you say?—A. (No answer.) 

(Witness excu.seii.) 

Senator I. A. Leighton. I will ask the State mining inspector to take the 
stand. 

Whereupon WILLIAM WAL.SH, a witness called and sworn, testified ns fol¬ 
lows : 

By Senator I. A. Leighton : 

Q. Your name?—A. William Walsh. 

Q. Where do you reside?—A. Helena. 

Q. What is your occupation?—A. State mine inspector. 

Q. How long have you filled that position?—A. Six years; will be six years 
the 4th of March. 

Q. I don’t know that I have any questions that I care to ask the mine in¬ 
spector. I will turn him over to the committee. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. He might in a general way state the conditions In 
Butte. 

Senator 1. A. Leighton. Yes; he might state. 

Senator O. P. Toousy. In story form. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. You may go on, Mr. Walsh, If you have any Informa¬ 
tion that you can give the committee; the general conditions In Butte; the gen¬ 
eral conditions In Butte. 

Ilepresentatlve J. C. Dufey. I would say In connection with that, any recom¬ 
mendations to the committee as well. 
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Mr. Wa£ 6B. 1 will state that there are conditiooft in some of the mines in 
Butte that have been noticeably improves! in the last two or tliree years, while 
there are conditions in other mines that are worse than tliey were five or six 
years ago. That Is In regards to ventilation and sanitation. Tliere are a great 
many of the mines tliat have installed nie< linnlcal means to assist tlie natural 
means of ventilation. Tlmt is, by installing electric funs, and opening up 
several air courses, in order tiiat the air may be taken Info portions of stopoe 
that they are operating in. There are a great many of the mines that still 
stick wltii the natural means of ventilation. In (he lirst they liave not got 

the pro|K*r openings to cnsUe the amount of air nHiulnMl into tlie mine to supply 
tlie different portions of thej[nlne where men are at work. And my Idea to over¬ 
come certain parts of the romlitioiis would be to open up larger air courses and 
cttrry them to the extreme lM)tlom level of the inin(‘, keep the air as low us the 
working portion of the mine, and di.strn>ute it from there, or distribute to any 
level that they would net'll if l>y tlie use of air doors, and stoppings of any kind, 
that they may place in drifts or openings of any kind on tlie regular course of 
the air. In the mines In lUitre several of them have adopted the system of 
fans and stoppings and d(M)rs and i(*vels to systematize the air, and l«»ep it In 
motion. The conditions have lieen iiaproved. 

Senator J. C. McOAimiv. Have you, in your ollh iai eapaoity as mine Inspts’tor. 
ever received any complaint from the Hutte mineis’ union as to had comiltlons In 
Butte? 

A. Not offlcially; no. sir. 

Q. Have yon recei\e<i any complaint fnna Imllviilnals, any writti'n com¬ 
plaint?—A. Written complaints—no, sir. 

Q. Under the law ar«‘ you rtHtuinsl to keep written <'«>mplalnts as .seen‘t In 
tlie office?—A. I kis'p tlimn on file if I re<-<*ive them. 

Q. Does the law .specilieally provide that provision?—A. It <loes; yes, sir. 

Q. Then any miner in Butte making a comphdiit to ycm, he would have the 
nssuraiure fliat his coinpiuint would be a sinret to the office?—A. Ves. sir. 

Q. What authority liave you to enforce any better regulations in the Butte 
mines?—A. I have not liad any under tlie law. 

Q. Have you made any riH omiii<*ndations to the Buttt‘ mine owners as to liow 
tlu'ir pn‘|K‘rties could be lietteredV—A. I Imve, ev(*ry lime I made an Insptvtioii. 
I imve ai’\ays recommended and .suggested .S4ime ()f them. Some of tliem have 
lH*eu carried out. I rememlier five y<>ars ago, I l>(‘!iev<» it was, or five years ago 
last spring on my visit to flie (Jray Bock tlien*. I ixdleve that was tlie worst 
mine I ever came in contact w'ith in (he Butte district at tlmt time, ami I sug- 
gestwl several (‘Imnges and nvomniendatlons to the foreman, who was Mr. Kiner- 
son at that time. I fouml men working in places that reaihed above ninety, 
hetw<HMl ninety and one hnmlred, and where a candle would in)t burn and hold 
it in a standing iKisItltm; in order that the iiglit miglit Imni you would Imve to 
turn it on the side, so tlmt tiie grease or tallow from tlie can<lle would run on tlie 
wick and cau.se the flame to burn, and I nx-oimiMMided to him that a certain 
crosscut be driven a ctuTain 4listance where an air c<Mir.se could he tapped. Ami 
from tliere the air could cause a circulation; it wouhl cause a circulation from 
the lower portion of the mine on wliat we termed the .still ffmir; take the air 
from the air cour.se iii> tlirough tills stope ami (Hit through this crosscut, and 
.strike the main air course to surface, and the air would aiwmys be in motion; 
he didn’t do that, and I made a trip to that same parl!4 Ular mine, I think It was 
live months later, and I still insisted that he make tiiose clmng<'.s. It was a very 
short time after I made the second insin^ction la* wa.s fIrHl, or at least- 

Q. Resigned, maybe-A. Ho resigne»l ami a man by the name of William 

Daly got his place. I made a tour of liispecthm with Daly, and wa came to 
the conclusion that the best metluMl ami course to pursue—I laid down my 
Idea and he laid down his i<iea—.so we came to the <‘onduslon and he worked 
It out, and some nine months from that <lay tlie sui^erlntendeiit tol<i me that 
they were extracting ore from the Gray Bock mine 35 cents cheaper a ton than 
they could under Emerson’.s time. I said: “ What has brought about the 
change?” He said: “The ventilation that Daly had brought to the portion of 
the stope where men couldn’t work." 

Q. How many toms of ore per day do they Iiolst from the Gray Bock?—A. Oh, 
It Is not a very targe property; I believe seven or eight hundred tons in 24 
hours; something like that 

Q. That would mean a saving of $250 a ilay then?—A. And after driving 
this crosscut north It tapped w'hat we call the Corm mine. Then to connect— 
to ventilate the lower portion of tlie mine—we tapped several raises, made con- 
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nectlona from one level to another in order that the air might circulate. Ue 
placed a fan on fhls Corrn shaft, which assisted flie natural means of ventila¬ 
tion and caused a suction, and there is not —I don’t know that there is a place 
In that mine to-day that a man could kick to work In; I don’t know of any. 
While there are .some places that are a little warm, it Is an utter impossibility 
to make every iwrfion of a metalliferous mine as men would want it. 

Q. I’hrouKh visits of inspection to the Uutte mines do you carry a ther¬ 
mometer?—A. Well, not very often; I liave at times. 

Q. Do you know If the fans tliat are now installe<l in the Butte mines are 
placed on main air courses wliere they can get an abundance of fresh air?— 
A. Well, mostly all of them. 

Q. In which of the mines did you notice the conditions had improved? Can 
you give tile name.s?—A. Well, tlie Cray Bock; the Original has improved a 
great deal the last six montlis or a year; tlie Hast and West Coluslas and tlie 
Leonard, and also the Pennsylvatda; and tlie Diamond has linprovod somewliat. 

Q. In wldch of the mines have the conditions grown worse?—A. Well, I 
hi'lleve tliere are—I found conditions in tlie lloiintain Con mine, while I 
couldn’t say tlmt tliey are worse, hut tliey are as had as tliey were. 

Q. In otiier words, the conditions have not improved?—A. Have not im¬ 
proved ; no, sir. 

(.}. How about the Nortli Butte property?—A. Well, tliat is a property that 
lias not Improved. In some portions of it air lias improved a little in tlie last 
year. I believe since tliere lias lieen several air courses taliped it lias improved 
a Utile; it has improved conditions close lo the air course, but you get off the 
air course and conditions are practically the same. 

Q. I have not been able to riuid yonr report; 1 have not had the time. In 
your report to the governor do you mention any specilie Instames of where ini- 
proveinents could be made in any particular mine, or do you simply dwell on 
general conditions?—A. I report on general conditions. I never report the con¬ 
ditions of any particular mine. 

Q. Well, would the same recommendation govern in all cases in the Butte 
iiiliies?—A. The same conditions-- 

Q. necouimendatioiis, the satiie recommendations; in other words, would a 
general recommendation touch every particular properly where men are em- 
plo,ved at the present time?—A. Well, yes; in a way It would. 

Q. Have you any suggestions to offer as to the liettering of conditions in the 
Butte proiierties as to ventilation and sanitation?—A. Well, now as to the mat¬ 
ter of sanitation, that is one of tlie easiest and simpU'st things that I know of. 
To lietter tlie sanitary conditions tlie solution is to take the offals—which I 
don’t think it would take any great argument to satisfy any reasonable man— 
wliere tlii're are seven or eight hundred men underground every day in Ihe 
year, more or less, and nature’s calls are all depositisl below, and where there 
are a certain amount of decayed tinihers, causing lieat, and the heat and the 
oxidation in the mineral in the ground Itself, which causes heat, and all this 
mixture—I believe that is all that it is necessary to state that something should 
be done In a sanitary way. You take, for instance. In comparison—you take 
a little band of soldiers, put them out here on the plain where they have the 
canopy of heaven to carry off everything, and let ihem do as the miners do 
underground—pass it off anywhere they happen to light, and do that around 
their camp and camp there for five months, what would be the condition of 
that camp? 

Q. That is not exactly a parallel case.—A. That is Just a comparison I drew. 
Q. Because such a camp ns you have described Is not being covered over all 
the time, such ns the stoiies are In Butte. The surface where those obnoxious 
ileposlts are plnctHl are not being covered over like tliose .stopes are In Butte.— 
A. Well, the solution of the sanitary question, in my opinion, the only solution 
Is the sanitary car, which can be built—there Is not a mine in Butte that I 
know of that has not trucks of cars that are still strong enough to be replaced 
for that purpose. Take the old mine car, line the old box—that la, the bottom 
of the car—wltli a heavy shet't iron or light steel, make It air tight; make a 
regular privy cover on that that will clasp tight; two stools on there where 
two men can approach the car at once, at one time together; put lids on them 
just the same way ns you woidd have them in any of your toilets, only have it 
Iron, so that when It goes down’ it will strike on a rubber band, the suction 
will hold It tight. This mine car, when the time comes to run to the surface, 
they could go right out on the track and on the cage, taken to surface, and a 
hose turnefiMn; it can be cleaned and disinfected in that way. All they have to 



do Is to throw a small portion of chlorldo of lime In them and seal them up. 
rut one on each level In every mine; It will settle the sanitary condition to 
some extent. 

Q, I would like to ask yon how many times you visited the Butte mines 
per year, or your deputy?—A. Well, I make a trip every year; .some of the time 
twice a year. How many trips my deputy makes—he Is called pretty often in 
places. 

Q. Are you compelled to make roRular examinations at stated periods?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

(}. In all the working places in the mine?—A. All the working places. 

Q. That Is an annual inspection?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in ail that time tlint you have hcon tlie mine inspector yoti have re- 
c<>lved no written complaint from any member of tlie Butte miners’ union?—A. 
No, sir: to tlie boat of my recoliectlon I never have. 

Q. .Tust simply verbal complaints is all that you have received?—A. Oh, lust 
meeting the miners wlien I would go to Butte, or tlicy miglit Just have a ixm- 
versation, one or two togchcr, somctliing like that, and make some remark of 
liow a certain stope in a certain mine or conditions In tliis mine or that mine, 
generally In an off-hand way. 

Q. If written complaints had been made to you would you feel compelleil to 
examine the places where the comiilaint was made—would you fi'cl in duty 
bound to Inspect It?—A. Well, other titan sanitation or ventilation, yes. But 
for tlio.se two pnriicniar things a second Inspcclion I never thought was re- 
(|idred, because I didn’t have any authority under the law to enforce uny- 
tldng; the law does not touch on that; there is nothing governing sanitation or 
ventilation at all. 

Senator C. P. Toor.r.v. What Is tlie law siK'einc on, .Mr. Walsh? 

A. Well, the safety of mines, timberltig, and escapes—general safety of the 
miners. 

Senator I. Lekihton. From accident, do you mean? 

Prom accidents—getieral safety. 

Q. And It does not touch upon sanitation or Tentllaticn ?—\. No, sir. 

Q. Then, if writtt-n complaint should liave come in from the miners’ union to 
you you voiild have no power under tlie law to correct tliese conditions?—A. 
other than 1 suggested, if the managenient would say the conditions were not as 
represented, or were fairly good, wtiy, my authority cease.s. 

Q. And did I understand you to say that It would not he your duty to In¬ 
vestigate those matters, if a written eomplaiiit had come in tiertninlng to sani¬ 
tation and ventilation? In other words, it Is not a part of your duties to look 
after that part.—"A. It Is my duty, to a certain cxt'’iit: but to force anyone to 
remedy it, why, I don’t know that I could do It. I didn’t have the authority 
under the law. 

Q. Well, why would It lie your duty. If you are not clothed with authority to 
correct?—A. Well, we do a great deal by suggesting governing things that the 
law does not touch on In a general way. Of course, if I can see In any pnr- 
tlenlar mine where the lives of the men arc endangered or can prove tliat the 
iiealth of the miners Is Jeopardised in any way, wliy, I believe I have got a 
certain amount of authority, while it is not spi-elflc In the law. 

Representative Nei.son Story, .Tr. What changes would you suggest In the 
law at present to make your otlice ns effective as it ought to be? 

A. I would ask that a law be enacted governing vtmtllation and sanitation 
to some extent—lay down some rules governing the conditions. 

Q. Could you, with your experience, give this committee intelligent lines upon 
which to draft some legislation—some proposed legislation?—A. Well, I could 
give them an Idea—set forth an Idea—that would better conditions. 

Q. And would you suggest any effective way of putting It in operation?—A. 
Well, the same conditions don’t exist In all mines. A remedy that will better 
the conditions In one mine may not be effective in another. Some mines yon 
can bring to a fairly good condition—^bring about a fairly good condition In 
regard to ventilation by natural ventilation, but others would have to be as¬ 
sisted by mechanical means in order to better the condition. It Is a great deal 
more dinicult to ventilate metalliferous mines than it Is coni mines. 

Q. But you think a general law could be drafted that would help cover most 
of the cases?—A. Well, a general law might be drafted that would help remedy 
the conditions. 

Q. And If Its enforcement was left largely to the dlscretimi of the mine In¬ 
spector and he was empowered to see that It was put In force, do you think 
38810°— .<1. Doc. 415,64-1—vol. 4 - 60 
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llmt conditions coiiid l)e vastly Improved?—A. Well, any law that is is 
governing tlie couditloii.s in u mine is left entirety to the discretion of 
in.siiector. He is the only man In tlie world that would have the autlioMfv ?® 
enforce. ‘ 

Eepresentative Nelson Stohy, Jr. Well, that was iny idea. 

Senator J. C. McOabthv. Can you state, Mr. Walsh, from your kinnvioii.m 
wlieliier or not comlitioii.s iiave Jmproved during your term of otRce In ihv finite 

IVeli, .IS I .say, in some of them; In some of them they have not. 

Q.' I mean .uiieaking a.s a n-iiole.—A. IV'ell, in a great many of the mines the 
000 ( 11000 .“) ore ootioealily improved in places, while In several of those jaiae.'i 
whore tlie conditions In j)ar( of the mine have lieen Improved, there are jn.i- 
tlons of the mine still remaining in the same condition—had. 

Repre.sentative .1. C. Duvsy. Do .vou consider mining us carried on in Untie, 

In hot places, ns a iieallli.v oeciifiafion? 

A. Well, I wouldn't say that it is. 

Q. Do you lielieve tliat tlie longer niimlier of lioiir.s that a man work.s in those 
places the more injurious 't is to ids liealth?—A. tVell, he would be better oit 
not to have to work in tiiem at all. 

Q. Do you lielieve tliat a .sliorler day would Improve ilia conditions any?—A. 
Shorter day in tlie bad places? 

Q. Yes; ns far as the miner is concerned?—A. Yes; I believe it would. 

Q. How long did it take you, Mr. Walsli, to go tlirougli all the Ilutfe proper¬ 
ties—make a general insin'ction, I mean, from tofi to liottom. and go over the 
workings?—A. Well, a man not losing any time, it would take lilm close to two 
raontlis. He would liave to put in elglit iiour.s a day, at Unit. I Inspected the 
Nortli Ilutte property last April; I put in four days In tiiat one mine, and I 
went down with the men and came up with tlie men. 

Senator C. P. Tooley. Did the committee get a fairly good idea of the con¬ 
dition? 

A. Where, in Ilutte? 

Q. Yes.—^A. W'ell, as far ns they went. I expect. 

(j. Welt, tliey traveled pretty well for two days tliere?—A. Well, tliey did for 
amateurs. 

Senator I. A. Leighton. Tlie mining insfieclor was wltli us all the time. 

Senator J. C. McflAiiTHY. If lliere are no further questions, I move you, Mr. 
Clialrman, we adjourn. 

Eepresentative P. J. Duffy. I ndglit a.sk one question; Wlien are we going 
to meet again? We want to get togetlier; I tiilnk the clialrman ouglit to 
designate some time. 1 understand we are tlirough wltli all Uie witnesses. 

Senator C. P. Tooijiy. As a substitute to Senator McCartliy's motion, I move 
tliat all witnesses bo discliarged and tlie secretary make a record of their 
mileage and per diem, and a bill appropriating money to pay all expenses of 
this hearing be presented. 

(Whereupon tlie motion, having been duly seconded, was unanimously car¬ 
ried. ) 

The Secketaey. I would like to ask under what capacity would I put in 
Items, Just like the mining In.spector, for Instance? 

Senator I. A. Leiohton. You can go to the sergeant at arms and find out 
what time they were subpeenned and allow them from that time until they 
were discharged. 

Senator J. C. McCarthy. I think those questions are determined by statute; 
Just simply turn in the number of days and the number of miles. 

Senator 0. P. Tooucy. The attorney general’s office will supply all that In¬ 
formation. 

Senator I. A. Leiohton. Gentlemen, on behalf of the committee we thank 
you for your attention, having taken you from your business, which I know 
Is quite a hardship to <yirae here and give testimony before this committee. 
Most of your testimony has been very instructive indeed, and It will probably 
lead to some means whereby the committee will try anil give you the proper 
relief. We hope so, at least 

Senator J. 0. McCarthy. I move that we adjourn subject to the call of the 
chairman. 

(Whereupon the motion, being duly seconded, was unanimously carried.) 
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mmm coNorrioNs at butte, mo»t. 

FEimuABY 8,1811. 

Pursuant to the call of the rhairmaa of the Joint committee tlie committee 
met at the courthouse ut Ileleiiii, Mont, on February 8, 1011, at 7.30 o’clock 
p. m., the following members being present: 

Senators I. A. Leighton (chairman), W. B. Christopher, anU J. O. McCarthy. 

The following representatives were also present; Representatives P. J. 
Duffy, Nelson Story, Jr., O. N. Byrnes, and J. C. Duffy. 

The meeting having been called to order. Senator J. C. McCarthy asked as 
to whether or not there was any business befon‘ the committee. 

Senator I. A. Lbiohto.n. Gentlemen of the coiniulltee, wlille the other even¬ 
ing, when we adjourned, It was practically unilerstcsKi that we were alwnit 
through with the testimony, itersonally 1 fisd, and one or two otliers of tlH> 
committee, that we would like to have Mr. Orem take Ihe witness stand, and if 
tile lialance of tlie coinniillee hav(‘n't any olijecllon, 1 will put him on the 
stand—that Is, if you would like to liear Idni. 

Representative .1. C. Dvrrv. I would like to liear from .Mr. Orem; liuve him 
give tt general outline. 

lU-iireseutative 1*. .1. Dt^i'KV. Mr. Orem knows more alaiut the mines In 
Butte tliau any utlier man that Iin.s lieini ui> liere yet. 

Whereuiiou IV. B. OilK.M was eulleii ami sworn ns a witness ami teslltled ns 
follows; 

By Senator I. A. LKioinos: 

Q. Where do you reside?—A. Bulle, Mont. 

Q. How long have jou resided there?— A. AIhiiu 10 years lids last time. 

Q. What is your occuiiatloii?—A. Deputy Slate mining in.sia'ctor. 

(J. In your olllelal capacity you liaie liad something to do witli reference to 
the various mine.s in Butte?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Orem, in tlie sliafts lhat are sunk here for air purposes. I would 
like for you to state to tlie committee In reference to them, or whatever you 
think would he of interest to the commll tee.—A. Well, there have been various 
air sliafts sunk there; take the Leonard for a starter—1 mean the Haru.s. 
Some years ago the Itarus was supposed to he one of the hottest mines In 
Butte. 

Q. The Uarus?—A. The Itarus. It belongs to the Anaconda Co.; tliat Is, 
it belongs to the Red Jlelui Co., hut it is ail llie .\mieon(la Co. When Mr. Walsh 
and I first went Into oince this was considered a very warm mine; but within 
the lust three or four years they have sunk a four-oomparijucnt .shaft on the 
west end of the ground. 1,000 feet deep. They installed a very large fun on 

top; I tliink it had a capacity of 110,000 cuhic feet of air a minute. At tlie 

present time there is not mucli work going on in tlie Itarus mine, tlie Rnru.s 
ground; but this sliiift Is used to ventilate from tlie Tramway to the crosscut 
and raised from tlie bottom level.s. 'riiey also have a fan on tlie 1,300 of the 
Tramway. That has a capacity of, I should judge, tlilrty or forty thousand 
cubic feet of air a miuute; tliey also liiive a fau on Hie 1,700 of tlie Tram¬ 
way with a capacity of about 70,000 cubic feet of air a minute. Tills air 

is conveyetl tlirougli the lower workings of Hie Tramway mine. There is a 

raise connected with this crosscut that goes over to this air shaft; It Is used to 
ventilate the two mines. 

Now, the Leonard mine, they sunk a new four-compartment shaft within 
the last three or four years; it Is down to the 1,.800-foot level now. It has 
benefited the mine a great deal In the matter of ventilation, being a strong, 
downcast shaft, and they have also, sunk two air sliafts on the west end of 
that mine. They are down to the 1,000-foot level, and It Is right on top 
of their first district; but they have raises going up through—connected to 
those two air courses—air shafts. Both air shafts are equipped with fans. 
Within the last year the old Original sluift—which was 1,200 feet deep—they 
have sunk and raised that shaft now until It is a tlirce-conipartment shaft 1,600 
feet deep, with a fan on there., I should judge they would have fifty to sixty 
thousand cubic feet of air a minute, and they Intend to raise from the 1300 
up to that 1,600 shaft, which will make a connection clear to the bottom of 
their mine. They are also sinking an air shaft west of the East Calusa, which 
is going to be sunk, I should judge, to the 1,800 level, or the bottom. The 
Intention of the company Is to equip the top of this sliaft with a very large 
suction fan. The way the conditions are now they have a strong downcast 
shaft palling air Into this mine, and that Is not outlet enough, and the Idea of 
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the mnnacement is to get tliat sliuft down to connect those two air shafts and 
have a suction fan drawing ont and giving a circulation from the two downcast 
shafts. 

The Pennsylvania mine was a rather warm mine when we first went into 
oflice, and all through our administration we have been recommending air 
shafts, getting down ns near the bottom ns tlioy could with the working shaft, 
so tliat they would liave air connection with the bottom. 

Q. What do you mean by “we”?—A. The mine Inspector and myself. They 
have a raise. They have a new shaft known as their air shaft; it is 1,200 feet 
deep. They liave a large fan at the bottom of that—you remember when you 
were in there. They are also going to raise that shaft to the bottom to connect 
with their eighteen hundred, but they have raises now connecting the lower 
level separate from the one they are now raising, which has cooled the mine 
olf comparatively. 

Take the Speculator, now—or the North Butte. The North Butte lias been 
a rather warm mine on account of not having air shafts down to help ventilate 
the mine, but within the last year they sunk the Uranite Mountain shaft. It 
is down to the 1,800-foot level now. They sunk and raised l,2r>0 feet last year, 
and they Intend raising this down to the bottom. They have also made connec¬ 
tions with the Badger on the eighteen hundred and fourteen hundred—you 
remember that la where we got that current of air In there when we were down 
in the bottom levels—which has helped this mine considerably. I recom¬ 
mended to Mr. I’ope, the superintendent, a short time ago—their main shaft is 
a downcast shaft, and this (Iranile Siountain, this new shaft tlmt they have sunk 
and raised to the eighteen hundred. Is an upcast shaft—I recommended that 
they should put a fan on that to help draw out the hot air, atid that Is the 
intention of the company to put It on there. But they are going to raise out 
another compartment and make it three compartments. 

Take tiie Oagnon: The Gagnon main shaft used to be an upcast, but they 
put a fan on it and reversed it, making the suction downward, and they have 
it connected with their air raise that they have up on the west end of their 
ground there. They have kept pretty well down to the bottom; I think It is 
down to the twenly-two hundred now, but within the lust two years tiiey sunk 
a three-comparlnieiit shaft on the west end of Ihe ground; it is down 1,520 feet 
now, and they soon will have their air connection down there, so that this air 
will go down through the bottom of the mine. The intention of the company is 
to sink clear to the hottom, and it will he their main hoisting shaft. 

The West Stewart mine: It was a strong downcast shaft, and they had a 
shaft on the east end of the ground there that was closed up, so Mr. IValsh and 
I recommended that they should retlinber that shaft, and use it ns an air 
shaft. Well, they retlmbered It down to the twelve hundrtal, and it was doing 
a great deal of benefit to the mine, but through Clark’s management—he was 
very slow In putting up raises, and such like, so the development was always 
ahead of the air shaft; the consequences were that they did not get tlio resnlts 
that they should have. At the present time that has become the property of 
the Anaconda Co., and the Grlginal, too, and they are putting raises up there 
to connect with tliat shaft, which will be a great benefit, too. In regard to venti¬ 
lation, because it will lielp—the main shaft is a downcast shaft—it will help 
take out all the warm air tlmt is down there. The Original has also been a 
very warm mine from the lack of proiier management during the time that 
Clark had it, but now, since the Anaconda Co. has got it they can connect with 
the Gagnon ami they will get a great deal of that air that is going to come in 
from the Gagnon on the west, and it will be only a short time, I think, until 
the conditions in that mine are greatly Improved. 

Take the Diamond mine; The Diamond mine has also been a rather warm 
mine on account of the general condition there—the ore is scattered and a long 
ways apart; but after they became the owners of the Corra property that shaft 
w-as closed, and through the recommendation of Mr. Walsh and myself they 
retlmbered part of it and opened it up to the twenty-two hundred, and this con¬ 
nected over with the Diamond shaft, and is doing a great deal in the matter 
of ventilation in the Diamond mine. They also sunk and raised the Parnell 
shaft, down where they got their main ore body, that is connected down to the 
eighteen hundred now; they also liave a fan Installed on the top of this shaft 
pulling out, and it has done a great deal for the mine. That has been done 
within the last two years, and the Parnell within the last three years. 

The East Grey Rock, why, I don’t know but what it was the warmest mine 
in Butte Wien we went into office. I don’t think there is a question about It 
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The West Grey Kock at the time that we t<K>k office was In the hands of leasers, 
but fortunately they developed some pretty rich ore luxllos In there, and after 
the lease expired from those leasers Mr. Walsh and I recommended that they 
should sink this W»‘st Grey Kock shaft down to the eleven hundred to connect 
with the Kast Grey Rock shaft. This was done, and raises put up from the 
bottom of this shaft down to their sixteen hundred, and the condition there 
changed wonderfully. I suppose It Is one of the best ventilated mines In Kutte 
to-day. 

The Mountain View mine: The Mountain View mine also was warm In por¬ 
tions of It, It having very extensive ore laxlles. This mine was worked, I should 
judge, from the two humlred to the bottom on every level. They have also 
sunk and ralstxl an air shaft down to the elghlwn hundred; It Is connected to 
the bottom of the mine; that has been done within the last three or four years. 
They sank :^00 fwt this year. (Vou remember when we went from the Mountain 
View to the I.eonard.) I should Jmige down In the bottom before that connec¬ 
tion was made to the I.eonard and the air shaft, that it was 8.5 and 90. I 
don’t believe I ever was in a hotter place than I was In Ihere, hut It is cool now. 

The Tuolumne, of course.. Is a cool mine, Imt they have also put an air raise 
from the sixteen hundred to surface. I think that takes In pretty nearly all of 
them. There has been a vast amount of money spent In the last four or five 
years In the matter of ventilation. When wo took this office they hud no air 
shafts, practically; they httve till been started since. Oh, yes; there Is the St. 
Lawrence. 

Representative J. IfrFKV. What about tla conditions In the Anaconda, In 
the imitter of suppressing the first? 

A. It has been nece.ssary there to sink several air shafts in order to take out 
the fumes and gases In those mines. 'J'iiey have got tiie Moiile Murphy down 
to the fourteen hundred ; the Sweet Mtdcalf siiaft is contiected down—that Is, 
in the sotithern isirtion of the St. I.awrence nnne, soutiiern end; that Is where 
tiiey get tiieir main supply of air, tiiat is conm'cted down through ail the work¬ 
ings In the mine at the present titne, and during the recent fire that they had 
In the Anaconda the main shaft has filled up. which was 2,400 feet deep, and 
they are now engag*sl in retimbering it and cietining It out to tiie botttun. They 
have retimhered something like 1,200 feet in the last year or so. I think that 
Is about a'l the air shtifts that I remcmiter of. I ought to have a list. 

I actuidly believe that they have done almost everytinng within reason that 
they could do, ami my idea about this matter of ventilation Is that these air 
shafts should be kept down with the working shafts, and should be sunk In 
solid ground, away from all mine workings, wliere crosscuts could be closed 
with-a door, so that It would be easy to convey air to different parts of the mine. 
If those connections are kept at any reasonable depth of the working shaft— 
that Is, the air shafts are kept within any reasonable depth of the working 
shafts—you have got a circulation that yon can not get any other way; fans 
are no good if you have not got any circulation; you have got to have some 
place to draw air from to make a fan do any good at all. If you have got a 
downcast shaft—thev are beginning to experiment a great <Ieal on that—they 
use a fan at the Imttom of their shafts, see, on their downcast, and In the 
upcast a fan Is put on top to pull out. . ^ 

Another thing pt-oitle have got to take into consideration Is that those mines 
within the last year or so have had several bad fires. In the Leonard mine, 
practically a new lire from the twelve hundred down; they lost all Ihelr stopes 
above that from fire, and, consequently. It has bt'eti warmer and has made the 
mine warmer than It would have been if they had not hatl that fire. I think 
Mitchell told me the last time 1 was down there that they had 125 concrete 
bulkheads and have got the fire fenced off. I think they are doing nearly every¬ 
thing that they can. , ,, ^ ... 

Senator I. A. Leighton. From your testimony I would say that many of the 
air shafts have been sunk through the recommendation of the oflflce of the State 


mining Inspectors? ..... _ 

A. Yes; and through our working with the company. We have always recom- 

incpdcd tii096 sir sh&fts* 

Q. And the company' willingly responded to your recommendations?—A. 
AVlthln the last few years they have taken a great Interest In it. because the 
mines became warm, and they wouldn’t get the results without having the air 
down there. I also recommended those stmttary cars to be Installed in all 
working levels. - 
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Q. In all workingr levels?—^A. In all working levels; .and Mr. Punshee told me 
that they had ordered cars for that purpose and were going to install them in 
all their mines. 

Q. Mr. who?—A. Dunshoe; he l.s assl.stant superintendent under Oiliie. I 
believe those are nil the air shafts that I can remember now. 

Senator I. A. Leioiiton. Any one of tlie committee would like to ask any 
questions? 

Ileprcsentntlve 1’. .f. Di'kfy. Mr. Orem, in most of tlie mines in Butte they 
are working from tlie two hundred to bottom, are they not, or the three hundred? 

A. Well, some are, P.il, and some are not. (Jf course, take a mine like the 
Original, and those—the Original mine Is worktsl out to the nineteen hundred 
level. 

Q. lliere Is raises through to every level in all these mines. Is there?—A. 
Most of them; there is one or two raises tiirongh nearly in all of them. 

(>. Ilo these raisi'S extend to the snrfai'e?—.\. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it Is very little tiiey liave to sink in order to eonnoct with these raises, 
which is a very cheap way of getting air earrii'd througii?—A. Weli, yes; I 
would say that in some ca.ses you miglit do that, hut wliere you are worlting a 
mine down to tlie nineteen or elgliteen hundred toot level, or twelve hundred, 
or In places like that, If yon have got one raise tlirongli tti stirfaee, it is not so 
bad r It would lie impossilile to lint every raise tiirongli to surface. 

Q. No; we ilo not want every raise to tlie surface; but you Iiave got to liavc a 
main air course?—.V. Yes; lliat is wind, it Is sniiposod to he; tlillt is what 1 am 
reeommentiing liiese air simtts for, so tliat tliey will liavc two separato air 
courses. 

Q. One is tlie Intake and tlie otlier is the outlet?—A. Tliut Is an Intiike and the 
other an outlet. 

tj. Is tliat it?—A. Yes; tliat is llic Idea, exactly. 

Q. Slost of those air courses liave chippy engines on, and tans idso to get tlio 
air down, do lliey not?—A. Some liave and some liave not. Tliat Ilarns sliaft 
has no clilppy on It at all; tlie Gambetta No. 1 and No. 2 of tlie Leonard lias no 
chippy on it at all. 

Q. Where these air courses are in mines witli chippy engines on tliimi alri'ady, 
are they not a saving to tlie compiiny, because tliey are iiraetieiilly in tlie center 
of tlielr mine, wliere most men are eniiiloyedV—A. Well, tliey are a great 
saving to a company. But su|iposing you liave a llirpe-compuriment siiaft, like 
they are sinking on tlie Giigoon; you pructleally Imve two coiniiarlinents open; 
then if you have got two eomparlments open and an engine working on it, you 
have got two compartments- 

Q. Free for air?—A. Yes; and tliey never sink a shaft unless tliey have two 
compartments. 

Q, This slmft you sinurk of on tlie Gagnon, do they not Intend to use for 
their main working shaft?—A. Yes; that will be the main working shaft, and 
they can use the Gagnon shaft- 

Q. For an air course?—A. Y'ou see there Is practically two shafts there. 
There Is the Original and Gagnon right together; chances nre they will make 
an upcast with the Original when they connect with this west end. 

Q. How deep would they have to sink—what Is (he top level of the Mountain 
Con mine at the prt'sent time where men are employed extracting ore?—A. 
They are working on the three' hundred of the Mountain Con. 

Q. What is their lowest level?—A. Twenty-two hundreet. 

Q. Are mines through from the twenty-two hundreet to the three hundred?— 
A. Why, not necessarily; they are not, bwause they are connected to other 
shafts In there. 

Q. How far would they have to raise or sink from the top level of the 
present workings of the Mountain Con to reach surface?—A. Prom the top 
level of the Mountain Con? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, Pat, tliey don’t need that, I will tell you why. They are 
connected to two or three different shafts on the 200, and that air goes right 
down through the stope. 

Q. In the bottom level?—A. You said from the top level. 

, Q. 1 want to get you to the bottom from the top level of the Mountain 
Cgn. How far would they have to raise, or is there any raises through to 
the sixteen or eighteen hundred?—A. Yes; I believe there Is. I think I started 
at the two hundred. If I remember, and went down. I wouldn’t say positively, 
to the seven or eight hundred foot level. Then they are connected with the 
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Buffalo, and they are also connected with the Little Mina on the thousand, 
and all that air comes in through there. 

Q. There is no fan on tills property at all at the present time?—A. I will 
tell you; let me explain that before we go any further. There was a fun on the 
top of the Green Mountain until this Are broke out over on the High Ore 
and they moved this fan from there to put on the Modoc shaft. That High 
Ore mine until this recent fire was supiHisetl to be one of the coolest largo 
mines in the Butte district. They have sunk the Modoc shaft within the last 
three years 1,200 feet; It is down to the 1,800-foot level now. That also con¬ 
nects with the Ballaklava, which has a strong ilowncast shaft: this air was 
conveyed through raises down to the two tliousand. They have also got 
raises now starting from the twenty-two hundred and twenty-four hundred 
to connect up there until this fire broke out. but it Is all bulklieadeil off nt the 
present time, and no telling how long it will be before they will be able to 
work in there. Of all air shafts that I have ever reconnneiuhMl. it has always 
betm our inlentlon to have tho.se air sljafts for that luirpose and nothing else. 
But after taking the tiling under considcrnllon, if a .sliaft is a tlirce-coiupart- 
niont shaft, if you have got two conipartineuts for air it is going to give you 
quite a supply. In most of tho.se places where they run chtpiiiea they use it 
mostly for lowering timbers Into the stope. tif course, no mining Inspector 
has got authorily to tell thiun wliat tliey can do after lliey sink tho.se sliafts; 
they use thorn to suit them.selves. Every time that a shaft has been sunk 
and kept nt a rea.sonniile working deiUli, it lias boni'liled the mine, because 
it has given a circulation that you could get no otlier way. I guess that is 
about all unless you fellows want lo ask me sometidng. 

Q. That was my idea in asking you this question, to show that It was a 
benefit to the company to ki>ep the place ventilated in the working places where 
men were eniiiloyed.—A Yes; It is a hi'iiefit to them; it is not delrimental. 

Q. I want to convey this idea. That when tlielr air sliafts are sunk, In the 
majority of cases, it lias Iicen around in tlie main workings so that the com¬ 
pany could u.se them for oilier purposes beside.s air.—A. Oh, yes; they are a 
great benefit, tliere Is no question about that. 

Q. Do you know of any mine in Biille wliicli they had to sink exclusively for 
air, that they could not use that sliaff for another purpose?— A. Well, tliere 
are shafts that they are not using for any other purpose liiit air, hut tlu-y could 
1)0 used at any otlier time for oilier puriioses; at the present time they are 
using them for nothing else than air. 

Q. The Siountain View sliaft wliieh is stated was working at tlie pre.sent 
time while tliey were repairing their engine ami sliaft, they are using that air 
cour.se and liolsling on' and working men wlillc they are making the repairs, 
are they not?—A. Tes, sir. 

Q. It lias iHK'ii a benefit, then, to the company ns well as to the men?—A. 
Oil, yes; there is no qiieslion about that. 

Q. Do you think that company could make an iniiirovement on their present 
air courses?—A. Well, I would say this, that witidn tlie last two years they 
have taken a great Interest—the last four years—In reganl lo thejr air courses, 
because the mines were getting warm and it became necessary that they should 
do tho.se things. 

Q. Men have been able to do a great deal more with good air than witli jssir 
air?—A. Well, I can give you an example of that. In that East Grey Bock 
mine, that I was telling you about, that was so warm, after they got this air 
shaft to the 1,100 and conuecteil down to the 1,600, the suiierintendent told me 
that it reduced the cost of their mining of their ore 3.5 cunts. 

Q. A ton?—A. Yes; a ton. 

Senator J. C. McCabtht. Mr. Orem, do you know of any reason why trap 
doors could not be uee<l for manways in the different levels so as to maintain 
a continuation of air In the stopes? 

A. In some places they have; they are just beginning to do that recently. 
I have noticed during the last year where they are putting doors in tlie man¬ 
ways, and have them so that they can close them when you go down through 
them. 

Q. Do you consider that a very good Improvement?—A. I do. 

Q. Do you know of any reason why a certain amount of ore could not be 
kept nearly all the time In the various chutes In order to help the circulation 
of air?—A. Yes; but the shift bosses won’t let you do it 

Q. Assuming that the shift bosses had orders from the general manager to 
do that, would there be any drawback to the management, os a rule, by leaving 
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the ore—or, at least, a little ore In the various chutes?—^A. You mean In order 
to stop the circulation aolng up the chute? 

Q. Yes; that Is my Idea.—A. Well, If you could do It It wouldn’t hurt any¬ 
thing. 

Q. Would It help any at all?—A. Well, It might. Supposing, for example, 
that your floors were practically worked out where your manways were, and 
your chutes were near the top, and your biggest part of ore was at the breast, 
by keeping that place closed you drive your air to the slope where the men 
were working, that is your Idea? 

Q. That Is my Idea exactly. Of course, you understand, Mr. Orem, that In 
case that they discontinue the use of an ore chute, a small trapdoor would 
answer the juirpose equally ns well.—A. Yes; but they will fill them with 
waste. 

Q. It would answer the purpose, would It not?—A. They saw oft the mouth 
of the chute and till it with wtiste—they fill the chute with waste. 

Q. Then, your idea Is, Jlr. Orem, that the rivalry between the shift bosses 
to estahllsh a record on their particular shift Is the reason w'hy ore chutes are 
sometimes emptied of ore?—A. I think that is half of it. 

0. Isn’t that the whole of It?—A. A man la generally figured on the amount 
of rock that he gels up. Y'ou know if a shift boss walks down through a sill 
and don’t hear the rock rolling In the box, there Is something doing when he 
goes up, .lerry. That Is my general idea about that. I might give you a little 
more data as to the mines In Butte, but I would have to remember It from 
memory. 

Q. Your Idea, as a whole, is that the comlllhms are being rapidly Improved 
In Butte?—A. Oh. they are 100 per cent belter than they were a year ago. I 
do believe that tla‘y shovdd ket'p those air shafts down within a reasonable 
depth of their main working shaft. 

Q. What would you consider a reasonable distance?—A. Any place so that 
they could connect within 100 feet or so. 

llepresentative .1. O. l>t ki'y. It Is not practical for to carry your air course 
down within 100 feet or ‘100 feet of your work shtift, because you have got to 
extend your drift? 

A. It Is all right to keep them so that you can connect them right up. I will 
tell you wiiat 1 Imve seen rei’cntly, to show you how tliey are doing tho.so things. 
Over there in the Oagnon, Ferns had the same system; he wottlil sink a wltize 
down .oO or 00 feet; see, way in over tliere above their bottom level, theti wlien 
lliey get under that place, you see they would oidy have to run a raise 40 or 50 
feet soul tlu>y would hsive their raise through—the air would be in the bottom— 
tliey would put their waste in and start to till their stope,s. It is a great help. 
'They are using that system a great deal there now. 

Senator J. C. McC.msthy. Have tliey uniform sizes to go by in the matter of 
establisliing air courses in tlie various mines? 

A. No; they have not, but If they find it is not large enough—they are going 
to do that on this Oranite Mountain; they sunk a two compartment, now they 
are going to raise it out another compartment. They did tlie same tiling on the 
air course in the Ilarus; they first raised It out two compartments; they saw It 
was not pulling air enough, so that tliey ralseil it out four coiiipartments. It is 
quite a job, you know, to keep those places open. 

llepresentative P. J. Dviky. In most shafts tliey sink now, which are sunk 
now, they sink one or two compartments and then ral.se, do they not? 

A. They never sink a shaft less than two compartments. 

O. And raise it and make it four compartments or whatever size they want 
It?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, In blasting. Is It necessary to blast at noon In these mines, or could 
they drill all shift and blast going off each shift and leave rock for thq 
muckers?—A. Well, now, that Is a hard proposition. Supposing your partners 
were working In a drift and they drilled four or five boles, you come on and 
drill flve more, do you think It would be right to wait until night before blasting 
that round of boles? 

Q. In cases It takes more than eight or nine holes to pull It?—A. Sometimes 
It does not and sometimes It does. I have not any authority to tell them when 
they shall blast or shall not; but It is not customary to blast In most of the'mines 
in Butte at noon, because their mine would be full of smoke during some hours 
afterwards; but you take places—now, Pat, where you are Working Iti drifts, 
ami crosscuts, and places like that. If you limited the time of blasting you would- 
stop the proSH'ss—would stop the progress, would you Hot? 
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Q. I will answer yau this way. In most drifts whore you have got to drill 
five holes, clean out your holes, tear down, get floors, you have got a shift's 
work.— K. Oh, no. Let me tell you another thing In regard to the working of 
a mine. They are generally either running a crosscut or drift In on the same 
level. It Is generally customary to drill In one while they muck In the other. 
1 tlilnk that is a good scheme; they generally blast going off shift. 

Senator J. 0. McC.xethy. In other words, you think It is impractical to estab¬ 
lish any particular line of work or determine what can be done In any particular 
vein in all places of the mine? 

A. No; 1 don’t think It Is practical. 

Senator W. E. Ciiuistophee. Is there any authority In the law, either the 
civil or penal law, that clothes you witli authority as mine Inspector to overcome 
these conditions; that is, do ,vou know of any ? 

A. Why, all I know of is th:it we can recommend. I believe that there is a 
place there, is I am not mlsttiken, thtit if a lUiin gets a statement from a nnin 
.signed by two or three dilTorent individuals In regard to the safety of a place, 
that Is the duty of the none inspector or his deputy to Investigate that. I be¬ 
lieve I have had one or two occurrences of that when I went Into olllee, signed 
hy two miners that worked in the place, and I Inmiedlately went over there and 
rectllied that demand. 

Itepresentative F. J. Duray. That Is a matter of protection and safety to the 
miners? 

A. Anything that endangers or pertains to tlie life of a miner, it is the mining 
Inspector’s business to recommend that those place's should be fixed safe. 

(j. Itow long would it take you to go through all tlio ISntte mines and examine 
them?—A. Well, for a fellow to go through them thoroughly it would take him 
two months and a half or three months. I mean If he would go through every 
raise. He could go through In less time than that by hurrying. 

Q. I mean to oxainiuc them, to see wlutt condition they are In?—A. I believe It 
would take that time. 

Q. Two months and a half or throe months?—.V. Yes. I liave certain times 
that I go through if I have an accident, or sneh; I generally go through a level 
or two. That way yon arc generally In touch with them nil the time; you see 
from memory I can tell you pretty near everything around there. 

Q. Is tln re enough work Oiere for another deputy with you?—A. Well, I don’t 
hardly think there la, I’at. There might be. I believe one man can attend to 
that district all right. Of course a man over there is up against it a great 
njany times; he Is the limelight for everything. 

Q, That Is what I am getting at.—A. He Is a gentleman sometimes and some¬ 
times he Is otherwise. 

Q. r>o you tldnk that with another deputy that any good could be aceom- 
pli.she<l?—A. I don’t believe so in that district, because friction might come 
lietwi'on the two deputies. Tliat’s all. 

(Whereupon Mr. William Walsh, mine Inspector, submitted written pni)er for 
the consideration of the committee. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded, the mi'eting wa.s adjourned subject to the 
call of the chairman.) 


ItETOnT OK JOI.NT COMMITTEE. 

Hele.xa, JIoxt., Pchmary 16, 1911. 

To the honorable Senate and Homo, oj Rcprcsentatiica of the State of Montana. 

Gentlemen : We, your committee, duly and regularly apiwlnted for the pur¬ 
pose of Investigating and reporting upon the sanitary conditions and tlic con¬ 
ditions of ventilation of the mines in this State, especlolly of Butte, respectfully 
report as follows: 

The entire committee visited the city of Butte on January 6, 1911, arriving 
there at 2.55 p. m., and upon arrival notified the different managers of the mines, 
and also the officers of the Butte miners’ union, that our mission was to Inves¬ 
tigate the sanitary and ventilating conditions of the mines, and Informed 
them that the committee would proceed with tlie Investigation the following 
inorninK. „ ^ 

On the following morning at 9.30 a. m., acoompanleil by Mr. John Gillie, 
general superintendent of the Amalgamated mines; B. H. Ounshee, assistant 
superintendent of the company; J, O. Adams, superintendent of tlve Boston & 
Montana Consolldate<I Mining Co.; Thomas Mitchell, foreman of the I.eonard 
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mine; D. D. Sullivan, president of the Butte miners' uulou; and w h 
Gueifi, vice president of tlie Butte miners’ union, the committee Insiject'eil m 
change room or dry room, where they found 600 lockers for the use ot tw 
men employed in which to cliange their clothes, with cement floors, slionw 
Paths, and wash rooms. The committee was very favorably impressed willi iiS 
fact that tlie companies were doing what tliey could to prevent the mon from 
exposure. 

IVe U'ere then lowered to the 1,200-foot level of the Leonard mine, and uv 
were sJiowii doors liislalled for the purpoi^e of changing the course of ulr. h e 
irere then hnvereil to the 1,400-toot level am] went through stope No. 16'j;} III 
iJie l,S00-foot level. At the crosscut Ao. 1S03 the temperature there reglsiomi 
73° and at tlio brea.st 82°. Tlien we went through the l,S00-foot level to the 
B'e-st Calnsn mine unit Conianc/ie tiir .shaft. IVe were then taken to the surl’uni 
for lunch. After lunch the committee went through several slopes and drifi.s 
of the Mountain View and Ti'iinsylvanin mines. Tlie temiierature from the 
buck of the crosscut No. 1813 of the I’enn.sylvania was 7(5°. 

After coming to tlie surface the conimittee w-ere tal;en to the engine-room 
and shown the safety niiiillances on llie engine to prevent the cages or skip.s 
from going Into the .sheave wtieels. 

On January 7 the committ(‘e, accompanied by the oUlcers of the miners’ 
iiniou, went to tiie Originai mine, and we were lowered to tlie 2,(X)0-foot level 
to I lie pump station. Temp<>raluro at tills point w-as 73°; through stope No. 
2101 lemperuture registered S8°. Olimbed tlirougli stopes and drifts of Gagnon 
and Original mines to 2,400-toot level of the Original mine, where the tem¬ 
perature in tlie west drift was 78°. Went up to surface for lunch. After 
lunch the committee went to the plant of the Great Falls Power Oo., near the 
High Ore mine, and to the compressor room of the Diamond mine, and then to 
the Speculator mine of the North Butte Mining Co., where tliey were lowered 
to the l,Gt)0-foot level, accompanied by Mr. John Pope, manager, and Mr. Dan 
Courtney, foreman, and went through stoiie No. 181(1. On the twentieth floor 
the temperature was 80°. Then we went to No. 1820 raise, where the tem¬ 
perature was 80°; then through stope No. 1838, 3(X) feet west of No. 181(5, 
where the temperature was 72°; then to 1,800-foot level and elimbed down 
raise No. 2018, through the stope, where the temperature was 80°, and then to 
the 200-ftH)t level station, where the temperature was 78°; and from this point 
to surface, when the committee, after a consultation with the olTieers of the 
comiuiuies and the miners’ union, conciuiled that they had been shown through 
the best and worst places tliat both partiivs hud to show them, and decided to 
leave for Helena to continue the Investigation at a later date upon some course 
that the majority of the committee might determine. 

On January 10 the committee met pursuant to call of the chairman. Chair¬ 
man Leighton called the meeting to order and slated that he had telephoned the 
president ot the Butte miners’ union, and was Informed that the union would 
meet that night. On motion, duly seconded, the chairman was authorlzerl and 
Instructed to re(iuest the Butte mlner.s’ union to appoint one ot their members 
from each of the following mines— 

Original, Stewart, Gagnon, Mountain Con, Bell & Diamond, East Grey Bock, 
Speculator, Badger, Buffalo, High Ore, Ni-ver Sweat, Anaconda, St. Lawrence, 
Colorado, Pennsylvania, Tramway, Silver Bow, West Calusa, Leonard, Pittsmout, 
Blackrock, Elm Orlura to appear before this committee to give such evidence 
as they might wish, each of said raemhera to be working In the mine he repre¬ 
sents ; also to notify the managements of those properties of the action taken. 

The chairman thereupon notified the Butte miners’ union of the action of the 
committee, as above set forth; whereupon the Butte miners’ union informed the 
(halrman that they preferred sjendlng a committee of five or six to appear before 
this Joint committee. 

Whereupon, at the request of the Butte miners’ union, the committee caused 
to be summoncHl to appear before them the following witnesses: Dan Holland, 
Jacob Oliver, J. C. Lowney, John Vickers, Dan D. Sullivan, Joseph Guelfl, John 
Driscoll, James McQulre, John Daly, Patrick Cloonan, and William Walsh. 
Other witnesses apiiearlng before the committee were Dr. P. H. McCarthy, John 
Gillie, John D. Pope, Dr. W. P. Jlaglnn, Dr. T. J. Murray, and W. B. Orem. 

Whereupon, on January 24, the committee was called to order by the chairman, 
and Chairman Leighton made the following statement as to what testimony 
should be adduced before the committee: 

Gentlemen, there Is one thing that I wish to state, and that Is this, that In 
the testlmwy that will be given by the various witnesses here, I wish that It 
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would be confined absolutely to those two conditions that this Joint committee 
Is called upon to thoroughly Investigate and Inquire Into, and those are the 
sanitary conditions of the mines of the State, especially of Butte, and tlie con¬ 
ditions of ventilation. In our other meetings that we have had and those whom 
we have met, especially at the meeting in Butte, they seemed to drift oft from 
those two subjects and wandered Into other things. As we arc now to begin 
tahing testimony pertaining to those two subjects, we can not allow extraneous 
matter to be brought In, but only evidence pertaining to these two subjects, 
sanitary conditions and the conditions of ventilation; and we propose to subpoena 
nnd bring before this committee other miners from Butte, as many as we see tit 
and also the ndne owners, or any man whom wo think can bring us any Infor¬ 
mation in regard to tliis malter, for it is tlie object of tla- oommittw, and it is 
tlie desire of the twelfth legislative nsseml)ly lliat we sliould get to tlie liottom of 
this matter and see if we can not enact some law, or in some manner correct 
tliose tilings timt seem to be prevailing over tliere that are wrong. Oonse- 
qiiently I ask tIio.se wlio take tlie wilne.ss si and to lenuunlier tliat we can not 
allow anytliing but tliat pertaining to these two subjects. 

Whoronpon the following wilm‘s,ses were calUsI, dul.v sworn, and testified: 
r. .1. Duffy, Dan Hotiand, .Ia<’oh Oliver, and .1. V. I.own(‘y. 

Whereupon, on January 30, tlie commll tee was called to order liy the chairman, 
nnd the following wltne.s.ses wore called, duly sworn, and testified': .lohn Vickers 
Dan D. Sullivan, Joseph fluelH, .lohn Driscoll. 

tVhorcniwn, on January 31, the committee was called to onicr by the chair¬ 
man. and tile following witnes.sc3 were called, dnlv sworn, and toatllled' Di’ 

I>. H. IhCnrthy, James McQuIre, John Daly, Patrick Oloonan. John filllle, ami 
John D. Pope. 

JVhereupon, on February 1, the committee was called to order hv the chairman, 
and the following witnesses were called, dul.v sworn, and ti’sUlled; James Mc- 
Omre, Dr. W. F. Maginn, Dr. T. J, Murray, anil William Walsh. 

Whereupon, on February 8, the committee was called i.i order by the chair¬ 
man, nnd Mr. W. B. Orem was called, duly sworn, and testilieil. 

After eonsidering nil (he testimony adduced ticfore ns and after due delibera¬ 
tion, we respectfully submit our conclusions as follows: 

We find that the companies in Biilte are doing all In tlicir power to perfect 
their ventilation nial .sanitary conditions, and arc not sparing cxpcn.si' in doing 
so. The mining sanitary cars are to be installed in all of the mines in Butte 
some alread.v being in use. 

The testimony of Hfr. Oillie .shows that tlie following mines Iiave been in¬ 
stalled with fans in the hist year: 


1.200 Pennsylvania_ 

Mitchell shaft_ 

ruble feet 
l>cr minute. 

_ 00.000 

- 40,000 

Oreon Mounfnin slinft 

Cubic feet 
per minute. 

54, (KK) 

Oiimbetta shaft_ 

_ 40,000 



1,000 l-toonnnl-_ 

_ 60, OOO 

Original shaft . __ 

— I'AOOO 

Barns air shaft _ 

_ 90,000 


nn nnn 





1,200 Tramway_ 

_ r>0, IKK) 

Tntnl 

7.5ft Ofm 

Gagnon air sliaft. 

- - 30,000 




From tlie testimony of Mr. John Gillie, Mr. .lohn Pope, William Walsh, 
State mine Inspector, and Jlr. W. B. Orem, deputy mine Insjiector, It will tie 
seeu that raises are being put In all the mines to pimluce better ventilation. 
Mr. Qlllle, superintendent of the Amalgamated Co., and Mr. Pope, superintendent 
of the North Butte Mining Co., a.ssured the coinmiltee that they were sparing 
no expense to have the mines properly ventilated and the sanitary conditions 
perfected; their testimony shows that It Is to the Interest of the companies to 
bring about good sanitary conditions and ventilating condltlbns. The prepon¬ 
derance of tho testimony of the miners themselves shows that the ojKirators 
In Butte are making a systematic effort to improve the sanitary and ventilating 
conditions In that district. 

The committee summoned to appear before tliem three able physicians from 
the city of Butte, who had performed many autopsies on these miners who 
were supposed to have died from the so-called miners’ consumption. Their 
testimony definitely proves that the conditions of the mines can not alone pro¬ 
duce consumption, but that the occupation of a miner is such, due to absence 
of sunshine und natural surface conditions, that It tends to so \veaken and Irrl- 
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tate the lungs that a miner Is more liable to contract the disease called con¬ 
sumption, and for this reason tuberculosis Is more ijrevalent In a mining com¬ 
munity than elsewhere. .... . 

The testimony talten upon the several hearings held by our committee has 
been transcribed and Is herewith submitted and made a part of this report. 

Your committee also submits and presents herewith a suitable bill for an 
act which your committee believes might tend to correct any troubles com¬ 
plained of, and recommended to the consideration of the legislature. 

Ucspeetfully submitted. _ 


GILLIE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

JVnmhcr of fans anti horsepower used in ventilating mines of Anaconda Copper 

Mining Co. 


Mine. 

Eons. 

*5um¬ 
ber 
of 

fans. 

Installation. 

Cubic 

feet 

ner 

mmiite. 

ITorse- 

power. 

Ho- 

voln- 

tions 

per 

min¬ 

ute. 

I*re^- 

6\)re. 

Motor 

horse¬ 

power. 


American Blower 
Co , No, 100. 

1 

2 


110,000 

I.IO.O 


Ouncea. 

160.0 


Underground . 

0.S2O 

17 5 

1.120 

3.8 

2 0 

20.0 

75.0 

Never Sweat. 




61.000 

50 5 



2 

Underground. 

9.K20 

17 5 

1,120 

294 

3.8 

2 0 
3.0 
3.8 
3.0 

20.0 
75 0 
80.0 
20.0 
10.0 



2 

Surface. 

.53,000 

50.5 



3 

Underground. 

19,500 

27.5 

660 



6 


9,820 

17.5 

1,130 


Sirocco, No. 31. 

Venture, No. 6. 

3 


6,020 

9 4 

Do. 

2 

1 

.do.1 

8.3. .500 

98 0 

278 

*‘**2 

100 0 


Sirocco, No. 11. 

1 

.do.1 

60.000 

70.5 

328 

2 5 

20.0 

10.0 

75.0 

10.0 

100.0 


1 

Underground J 

9.K20 

17 5 

1,120 

1,130 

291 

3.0 

2.0 



1 

. ...do.! 

0,020 

9. t 


Sirocco, No. 11. 

1 1 



50.5 


1 

Underground . 

6.020 

9 4 

i,i:w 

3.0 

2.6 

Uomitain (-'oU' 
soUdalod. 




83,500 




2 

1 

Underground. 

9,820 

17.5 

1.120 

3.8 

8.0 

3.6 

2.5 

200 

10.0 

7.5 



2 

.do. 

6.020 

9.4 

1,700 

Do.1 


1 


3.636 

6 5 ; 
70 5 


Sirocco, No. 11.... 

1 




20.0 

10.0 

75.0 

7.5 


1 

Undergroimd. 

9.820 

17.6 

1.120 

1,130 

3.0 

2.5 

316.0 



1 

.do. 

6,620 




2 


60.000 

<0.5 


1)0. 

Sirocco^No 2i. 

2 

Underground. 

3,036 

6.5 

1,700 



4 

.do. 

3,6:16 

6.5 

1.700 

1.700 

316.0 
316.0 
3.0 
8.8 { 

7.5 

7.5 
150.0 

20.0 

40.0 



1 

Surface. 

3.636 

6 5 



2 

.do. 

100 000 

150.0 

1,120 

Do. 

Sirocco, mill type.. 

3 

1 

Underground. 

9,820 

17.5 

West Coliisa .... 

Sirocco, No. 15— 


100,000 

100,000 

mo 

225 

3.0 

150.0 

1 


mo 

225 

3.0 

150.0 

50.0 

75.0 

Do. 

BuiTalo. 

1 


30,000 

30,000 

19,500 




ronnsylvtuiia.. . 

Sirocco, No. 6. 

2 


27.5 

660 

8.0 

3.0 

3.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

75.0 


1 

.do. 

19,500 

27.5 


Mountain View., 

.tlo. 

3 

.do. 

10.500 
30,000 

19.500 
110,000 

100,000 

27.5 


Ella. 

Sirocco No. 6. 

1 

.do. 

27.5 

128.0 

150.0 

2R.0 

61.0 

660 

3.0 

30.0 

150.0 

Tramway. 

Do . 

Co. 

Sirocco No. 15- 

1 

.do.. 

225 

3.0 

mo 

50.0 

100.0 

20.0 

7.5 

Do . 

Conotdlal. 

1 


76,000 





2 

.do. 

I 9.820 

17.5 

1,120 

1,700 

316.0 

Do . 

Sirocco No. 2^.... 

1 

1.do. 

3,636 

H 


Totftl number frf fans. 2 72t. 2 

Total horse power nseu...;•••*;.108 

Total capacity (oublo feat per ... 
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MINING CONDITIONS AT BUTTE, MONT. 

POPE EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

List of accidenta, North Butte iliniag Co. 


Slight. 


Serious. 


1907. 

Underground: 

Fall of ropk from hroost, hanging-wall, etc. 

Fall of rock or artkics down ilmfl, chule, manway, etc 

By mine wrs. 

R\plovSion.<<. 

Miscellaneous. 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 

Tohil. 

Surface: Handliog lumber (total). 


Grand total. 


Average number of men cmplovcd:* Surface, 17.); underground, 
578; total, 7jl. 

190S. 

Underground: 

Fall of rock from broad, hanging-wall, etc. 

Fall of rocks or artielcs down shaft, chute, nianway, etc.. 

By mine cars. 

By toots or machinery. 

Miscellaneoas. 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 

By gas. 


15 

1 


5 !. 


Total- 


Surface: 

Loading timber.. 
Miscellaneous.... 


Total. 

Grand total.. 




Average number of men employed. 1 Surfatv, 'Jo, underground, 
t»;{5; total, "in 

im 

Underground: 

Fall of rock from breast, hanging wall, etc. 

Fall of rock or articles down shaft, chute, manway, etc. ... 

By mine cars. 

E.xploslona. 

By tools or machinery.| 

Mwellaneous.•.. 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 

Found dead, no cause known. 

By electricity. 


Total. 

Surface: By tools or machinery. 


Grand total. 


Average number of men employed:^ Surface, 96, imderground, 
»«; total, 898. 

1910. 

Underground: 

F(ul of rock from breast, hanging wall, etc. 

F^lofrock or articles down shaft, chute, manway, etc_ 

By mine cars. 

Explosions. 

Bj tools or machinery. 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 


Total., 


Surfocet 

^ tools or maLiiinery. 
TUttdllng timber. 


ToUd. 

Grand total. 


18 

3 

6 

1 

6 

3 


20 

2 

3 

1 

5 

0 


53 

1 


27 

7 

7 

3 
1 

4 


5 


Average number of men employed:' Surface, 114; underground, 

735; total, m ' 

t Number of men employed arrived at by dividing total number of shifts per ye^ by 950. 
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List of accidents, Iforth Butte Mining Co.—Continued. 


1911. 

Underground: 

Fall of rock from breast, honglng wall, etc. 

Fall of rock or arliclcb down .shaft, rhule, manway, etc. 

By mine cars. 

Explosions. 

Miscellaneous. 

By tools or machinery. 

By foil down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 

Injured on cage. 


Total. 

Surface; By tools or machinery (total). 


(Irond total. 


Average niimlx’r of men employcil: i SurfiMio, 110; mulergroiuul, 
714; total, 829. 

1912. 

Underground; 

Vnll of rock from breast, hanging wall, el c. 

Fall of rock or articles down shaft, chulo, manway, el c — 

By mlnecars. 

By tiM*ls or machinery and timbei. 

By fall down shaft, chute, manway, etc. 

By skip or cage. 

By oloctrlclty. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. 

Surface: 

By machinery. 

Lumber pile. 


Brand total. 


Average number of men employed: ‘ Surface, 12."), undorgroimd, 
774; total, 899. 

1913. 

Underground: 

Fall of rock from broa.st, hanging wall, otc. 

Fall of rock or articles downbhafl, chute, manway, etc... 

By mine cars. 

By tools or machinery and timber. 

By falldow'ushaft, chute, manway, etc. 

Bvskip or cage. 

Miscolumeous. 

Total. 

Surface: 

By machinery. 

T.umber pile.. 

Ore bln. 


Grand total. 

Average numlwrofmeneiaployed:* Surface, uri. underground, 
709; total, 914. Number days mine operated in 1913, 345. 


Serloiw. 

Killed. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




2 

1 


9 





lie 

33 

29 

39 

9 

'’i9 

275 

2 


80 

13 

21 

•J1 


.17 

32 

40 

10 

1 

19 


t Number of mon employed arrived at by dividing total number of shifts per year by 300. 

Notts.— It should be explained that the accidents entitled “Slight” embrace the most trivial accidents, 
such a.s a cut or bruised Anger or toe, and lu the largo majority of these cases the eranloyoe 1oso.h no lime at 
all. The above Is drawn up in accordance with the Form used by the Bur^u of I.abor at Washington, 
and serious accidents are those which prevent a man from returning to work in than two weeks. 


STEWART EXHIBIT NO. 1, 


The State of Montana, 
Depabtmbnt of Attornbt General, 

Helena. November 18, 19U. 


Hon. Ijcwis K. Bbown, 

Secretary V. S. Committee on Industruil Relations, 

Chicago, III. 

r>EAB Sir: Your letter of the 13th Instant, addressed to Hon. Sam. V« 
Stewart, governor, Helena, Mont., has been by him transmitted to this dejmrt- 
ment, with i^uest that the desired information be furnished from this office. 
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In compliance therewith I am directed by Attorney Oeneral Kelly to clve 
you the following; 

The decision of the Supreme Court of Montana, with reference to the taxa¬ 
tion of minerals, etc., re.wvcd by railroads when land Is sold, separate an<l 
apart from the land, will be found In the case of Northern Pacific Itallroad Co. 
V. MJclde, rciKirted in 48 Mont., 287; J37 I’ao., 380. 

We have no law in this State specifically relating to boycott. 

The law of our Stale with reference to protection of discharged employees 
and the prevention of blacklisting. Is found In sections IT.'fi, 1750, 17.57, and 
8047, Itevlsed Codes of 1907. For your information these scctloas are set forth 
herein: 

“ 17.55. If any person, after having discharged an employee from his service 
prevents, or attempts to prevent, liy word or writing of any kind, such dls- 
chaiged employee from obtaining employment with any other i>erson, such 
person is puiiishuble as provided In paragrapli 8407 ( 0.50), of the Penal Cotie, 
and is liable in ptmitive damages to sucli discliarged laason, to be recovered by 
cltil action; no person Is prohibited from luforndng, by word or writing, any 
jrerson to whom such discluirged jierson or einplttvt'e has aitplied for eruplov- 
ment, a truthful statement of tlie reason for sucii di.sclmrge. 

17.>G. If any comitany or coritor.ation in this State autlmrizes or allows any 
of its agents to blacUtist, or any person docs blacklist, any tli.schargcd em¬ 
ployee, or altempts by word or writing or any oilier means‘wlialever, to pre¬ 
vent any discharged employee, or any emiiloyee wlm may have voluntarily 
left .said comiiany’s sertiee, from obtaining employment with another person, 
except as provided for In the next iireeeding scs'tion, sucli <*ompanv or corpora¬ 
tion or per.son Is liable in punitive damages to sueii emplovee so prevented 
from obtaining employment, to be recovered by him in civil uelion; and Is also 
punishi^ble us protided In paragraph 8107 of tlie Penal Code. 

li.n. It is the iluty of any per.son, after having discharged anv employee 
from his service, upon demand by such discliarged emiiloyee, to furnisli him in 
writing a full, succinct, and complete statement of the rea.sou of his discharge, 
and if .such iicw.son refuse.s so to do uiiliin a reasonable time after sucli de¬ 
mand, it is unlawful tliereafter for sucli per.son to furiiish any statement of 
the reason of .such diseliarge to any iierson, or in any way to blacklist or to 
prevent sm U discharged Tier.son from procuring employment elsewhere; sub¬ 
ject to the penalties and damages prescribed in tills cha|)ter. 

" 8407. Every person who violates any of tlie provisions of Cliapter XXI (now 
Chapter II), Title \TI, Part III, of the Political Code, relating to the proiec- 
tlon of discharged employees, and the prevention of blacklisting, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

Tours, very truly. 


.loHN .1. Mcfil'IN.NKSS, 
Uccrclait/ fo Altonicu Ocncral. 


O’BEIEK EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Industbial Relations Commission. 


t'o«r( Ilovac, Unite, Uont, 


Deab Sms: In accordance with my promise I herewith submit to you the 
names of men who the Amalgamated Co. sent home to vote on the night of 
May 19, 1914, also on the night of Rlay 26 of tlie .same year. 

1 wish to state that In my wide experience In the various mines of the world 
that I might lie able to give some valualde testimony regarding removing tlie 
cause of tuberculosis in the mines of Butte. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Wm. O’Bbien. 

Names of men who were sent home by the company to vote on aliove date: 
Have Intervlewetl two of these men and they refuse to have their names sub¬ 
mitted through fear of being blacklisted.—W. O'B. 


EVANS EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

In the District Court of the United States, District of Montana. 
Joseph Modena, as Administeatoe, v. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. No. 151. 
This action Is for wrongful death. It was commenced in this court and 

in StUvpr Tlnw f'Vktinl'V In TlnlfA TUv'ialrm nt fKla svrtvAo/k 
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the cause of action arose. For trial plaintiff moves to transfer It to Lewis ami 
Claric County, In the Helena division. Tlie motion is resisted. Like motions 
are made in three like cases. Tlie grounds of the motion are Hint plaintiff 
can not have a fair or an impartial trial hereof in Silver Bow County and 
can not have such fair or impartial trial “ before a Jury or panel composed In 
whole or In part of residents of Silver Bow County or Deer Lodge County, in 
Montana.” Said counties are two of four constituting the Butte division. Tlie 
motion was heard on aflldavlts and oral testimony. The oral testimony was 
that of one of defendant’s counsel, a witness for both parties, to certain em¬ 
ployment of him and other of said counsel by others than defendant, to 
property purcliases by defendant, and other matters of little materiality. 

Plaintiff presented aflidavlts of twenty-tliroe attorneys and four other per¬ 
sons, and defendant presented affidavits of tldrty-one attorneys and forty-one 
other persons. Of these, defendant a.sser1s plaintiff’s are of attorneys interested 
in personal injury litigation ami plaintiff retorts defendant’s are of attorneys 
Interested in corporation practice. In the main both are correct, with no 
apparent discredit to either. 

Plaintiff’s four affidavits other than by attorneys are by two persons inter¬ 
ested in this and tlie like motions and one by a person who heretofore has been 
unsuccessful In a personal-injury action against defendant. Defendant’s forty- 
one affidavits oilier tlian by attorneys are mostly by prominent and lending 
business men and public officers of the counties of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge, 
with some few by agents and employees of defendant. In substance, plaintiff’s 
iifllduvits are that defendant is of great and preponderatory magnitude in the 
mining and smelting industries of said counties to the extent of employing 
tliereln nearly one-half tlie men tliercof; tliat nearly all tlie people of said 
counties depend for support upon mining and tlie good will of defendant; tliat 
defendant’s agents and servants liuve taken an interest in politics and have 
dominated conventions in Silver Bow County; tliat defendant and its agents 
have otlier business connections in said counties; tliat defendant maintains a 
card system to identify its employees; tliat defendant Is of wealth and Inlln- 
cnce, and (note, one affidavit only by one of plaintiff’s counsel to all tlie fol¬ 
lowing) so great has been tliat Influence in “tlio life political, economical, and 
Judicial” of said counties it has established in the minds of the peoiile tliereof 
" a fear of deciding any cause agaln.st tills corporation or against any other 
corporation In favor of an individual”; that In a little more than tlie last 
seven years, tliough many cases have been brought against defendant and otlier 
named corporations, affiant is Informed and believes that tliere has not been a 
verdict rendered in Silver Bow County against any of said corporations; tliat 
In tlie last seven years, thougli personal-injury and death eases have been tried 
in tills court sitting in Silver Bow County, affiant is informed and believes tliat 
tliere has not been a verdict rendered for any plaintiff; that affiant “ avers 
that it is Impossible for any ordinary litigant to secure a fair or an impartial 
trial In tlie above-eulitUKl court before any jury consisting In wliolo or in part 
of residents of Silver Bow County or of residents of Deer Lodge County in 
Montana.” 

Twenty-six of plaintiff’s affidavits are duplicate copies of a single blank 
original, wherein each attorney executing one inserted his name In the proper 
blank. These aflldavlts recite that affiants have “ heard many people talk on 
tlie subject of whether any ordinary litigant or any litigant at all can have a 
fair and impartial trial before any jury wlicreon tliere are residents ” of said 
counties. But this Is a mere intrusive or detachetl statement and goes for 
notiilng, for not only is there silence as to the tenor of the “ talk ” or of con¬ 
sensus of opinion by it expressed, if any was expressed, but it Is not alleged It 
la in any way tlie basis of affiants’ belief therein declared that “ it la impoa- 
slble in the above-entitled action to have a fair or an impartial trial of this 
cause before a jury consisting in whole or In part of residents ” of said counties. 

In substance defendant’s aflidavlta are that the makers are In a position to 
know, and do know, the state of public opinion and sentiment In said counties 
in relation to the defendant; that there Is not therein any bias or fear or favor 
or prejudice or sentiment making In behalf of defendant nor any dread or fear 
of defendant nor any condition, sentiment, or reason which In the affiants’ 
opinion would in any way prevent plaintiff from securing a fair and Impartial 
trial hereof in Silver Bow County and before a Jury composed of residents of 
said counties; that they have never heard of any attempt by defendant to 
Influence or punish any litigant, witness, or Juror (note, plaintiff does not 
charge anyitbereof); that (note, affidavits by defendant’s agents only) defend- 
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aut pays no attention to the residence of witnesses and jurors and neltlier 
seeks uor obtains liiforumtion lu respect to their conduct In any case? that de¬ 
fendant In no manner discriminates in Its employments or otherwise because 
of witness or jury service or for any rousoii at all due to litigation. 

And all those executing defendant’s alHdavits declare that tJioy know of no 
reason, and believe none exists, why this cu.se cannot be fairly and impartially 
tried herein and before a jury of residents of said counties, and that they believe 
a fair and Impartial trial can be so liad. In an aflidavlt by one of defendant’s 
counsel it Is stute<l that for years defendant’s |X)licy has been to settle, when 
resoimbly possible, all claims against It for p<*rsonal Injuries Irrespective of 
liability; that In 191.H it settled 403 such claims; tliut since March, 1910, but 
two personal-injury cases against defendant Imvc !)een trleil in Silver Bow 
C’oimty, tliough 87 therwf have been tlu're connnenec'd. and almost all of which 
have been settled; that so far lias defendant pursm'd this policy that to one 
of those exmjting an affidavit presented herein by plaintiff defendant paid 
after his action for personal injuries against defendant had l>een upon 
trial finally disposed of n<lversely to him; tliat In a little more than seven years 
Inst past In the State court In Silver Bow C^ninty in nclions against de¬ 
fendant or the other corporations named in plainfllT’s aflulavlts six verdicts 
were rendered for plaintiffs and seven for defendants; tliat in the same period 
in this court sitting in sahl county In personal-injury or <leath actions, wlicrefn 
juries were properly insfructed mid venllcts not directed, four verdicts were 
rendered for plaintiffs and six for dofemlants; that in the last five years In 
the State court In said county in iwsonal-injury actions against the city of 
Butte and other corporations not of those named in plaintiff’s affidavits n great 
many verdicts have Iteen remlered for plaIntifTs and approximately 40 for 
defendants, including lii for said city. It is also therein alleged that efforts 
have long been made by one of plaintiffs counsel and others to promote “per¬ 
sonal-injury business” and to that end in said counties, by political and other 
abuse, to create public sentiment ntlverse to defendant ami otlier corporations, 
which Is by said couns<‘! in so far as lie is conc(‘rn«Hl in effect denied. 

It is further nllegrs] that In none of the cases aforosal<l In the State court was 
any effort made to stn-ure a change of venue from Silver Bow County; that in 
sahl coiint.v juries, even as elsewhere, are Inclined to return verdicts for plain¬ 
tiffs In pci^onnl-iiijury cases “If any basiK whatever can be found therefor,” 
ami that if this motion for tran.'^fer for trial he grante»l it will inconvenience 
witnesses, increase expenv', and in effect estahlisli that none of cases wherein 
defendant is a party sliall be tried where they originate In Silver Bow County 
or l^efore any jur>' wla're^ui .are r(‘si<len<s of eltluT of said counties. This .state¬ 
ment of what coui*t records show Is undenled, has l»(‘en verlficsl in this court, 
and i.s taken ns true in respect to the State court. It Is first to he observed that 
hy statute and rule of court of the force of stnfiPe tlie place of trial of this 
action is Miiere It originated and was commencod. Both parties have a vested, 
substantial, and valuable rigid to have it there tried, of which neither of them 
can he Involuntarily deprlvcnl save for go<Kl cause. Iiiabillly to there secure a 
fair trial or impartial trial would he gmal cause to transfer the action elsewhere 
for trial. The presumption Is that a fair and Impartial trial can he had where, 
In acqordance with statute and rule, the action was conimencoil, and the party 
who alleges contrary has tlio burden to sustain it by a preponderance of 
legal evidence in quality and quantity sufficient to satisfy the court of the truth 
of his allegation. Here tlds burden Is upon plaintiff, and he lias not sustnlne«l 
it. No labored discussion of the affidavits is necessary to demonstrate this. It 
•suffices to say that, taken as a whole, In quantif.v, quality, trustworthiness, and 
weight not only do defendant’s affidavits balance and offset those of plaintiff, 
but they preponderate over them. 

It is worthy of note that plaintiff attempts to prove too much. He goes far 
beyond tbe necessities of his motion nn<l by most sweeping nllegntlons embrac¬ 
ing all and any litigation and partle.s, he would proscrII)e from any jury service 
the nearly 100,000 Inhabitants of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. These 
are taken to be exaggerations an<l sought to be fortified by erroneous informa¬ 
tion and belief In respect to court records available to all. Exaggerations are 
not excused by zeal. They help no cause, and disproven to the extent here, dis¬ 
credit the proceedings wherein they appear. Stripped of nonessentials, argu¬ 
ment, Inferences, coneluslons, an<l beliefs, not of themselves evidence save that 
in so far as conclusions and beliefs are based upon and supported by facts 
therein they may be considered. Plaintiffs affidavits are that defendant Is of 
industrial preponderance in said counties and its many employ^ exercise 
38819*—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vpl. 4-61 
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„ . rMiu therein—iosuffidetit to aumrort the exclusion ni (],„ 

their pol ical J .^uet alleged that pinintm c™ 
uotl-cJe^rnv nml imp.uael (ri.il in Silver «ovv CouDO^ Bot* pnrties Jieivlo 

hare departed from the rnvrd and apinyaled the knowledge of the court la 
proceetliJiss of tlii.s cijnriii'ier couriH iiioy niifJ do rosort to their own knoM’lodgo, 
Id view ot the prwul«vs the vriter hereof will say that while a great variety 
of criticism of (lefeijilant, to put it mildly. Justly or unjastly has been for 
years the chief plank in the platforra of many momliers ot all parties in Mon¬ 
tana, so far ns his experience of tiventy years at tlie bar and on the bench of 
Sliver Bow County and Idonlana, and sonic participation In the ]x>litical 
activities of tlie county and State quulify him to sjK'ak, he has not believed 
and has had no reason to believe at any time that in the courts sitting in Silver 
Bow County or elsewhere in Montana any jury was either influeneeil by or 
Infected with fear or any other unworthy emotion eonstrainlng or inducing It 
to favor defendant. 

No sutistantlal reason niipears why this cn.se can not be fairly tried In Silver 
Bow County before n Jury drawn as the rule |■c^llllres. IMalntlffs belief to 
the contrary may bo fonmieil on tbe erroiieous information aforesaid. At any 
rate, altlioiigb It la blgbly de.slrable that every litigant have confidence In the 
Jury before which bis cause will be tried, merely to inspire (bis confidonee 
therein his opponent’s right to a trial at a iiarticular iiliue is not to bo denied. 
Subslanee must not lie made to yield to sliadow. Tlie motion is denied, and a 
like order will bo entered in eaeh of the other cases. 

BoURqriN, J. 

Jur-Y 22, 1914. 


EVANS EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

In tbe Circuit Court of tbe Uiiiled Stales, Ninth Circuit, Iti."(i-ict of Montana, 
tllst day April Term, 1909. Tluirsday, .lime 17. IIKX). In o|K'u court. 

MVTITIK N'oUTII.MI .\M) llKDl.l'.V Xol'.Tll.lM, ri..lINTlFF.S, 

■m. 

Boston ako Montana Coeenii \ni> Sii.vea Mininu Co,, a Cobtokatios, 
Dkffniiant. No. 90C. 

This cnu.se, heretofore submittod to the court upon motion of defendant to 
transfer said cause from records at Helena, Mont., to records of Butte, Mont., 
came on regularly at this time for tlie decision of tlie court, and, after due con- 
slileratiiin. It la ordi'red Hint said motion lie granted and cause ordered trans¬ 
ferred. I'lNceiilion of plaintiff to said ruling noted. 

Entered, In open court, June 17, 1900. 

Gko. IV. Si’KOVLE, Clerk. 

Attest: A true copy ot order. 

flF.o. \\ . Si'Bour.E, Clerk. 

[seat..] By C. U, Gaklow, 

DepHty Clerk. 


MAUET EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

In the District Court of the United States, for the District of Montana. 

At law. Complaint. No. 1.51. 

Joseph SIodena, as Admint.stbator or the Estate of Cokrado Modena, plain¬ 
tiff, V . Anaconda Coppick Minino Company, a corporation, defendant. 

Plaintiff complains, and for a cause of action, alleges: 

1. That Corrado Modena died on August 19, 1913. 

2. That Joseph Modena, this plaintiff, was by order and judgment of the 
district court of the second Judicial district of the State of Moutana, In and 
for the county of Silver Bow, duly and regularly appointed administrator of 
the estate of Corrado Modena on the Stst day of January, 1913, and he Imme¬ 
diately thereafter qualified as such administrator, and Is now the duly ap¬ 
pointed, quWificd, and acting administrator of said estate. 
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aiid^^?Ltwofthe1m™‘^f »'*<J existing under 

K Thnt tlie lu«s ot the htute of Montana, and a citizen of said State 

the s^m I'* “ K>Tater amount S^n 

■in,t lu ti tliousaiHl ()|>3,000.00) dollars, exeulslve of costs and Interest 
(T Th«Vlh«**i"? (WOOO.OO) dollars. 

(UW), living in uiul about HaUl IVloadorvlIlo were aUrackHi to Huhl no^ 

about said (muuI almost daily for uioro than u 

rt uPS'fcn^ m-u ' t ~t 

iLvP s* ^ Ibesaul inmU was Ihroijgli tho n<‘g|jgoucf of tlm dofondant 

th^f mr^n i“'“f U'onmrded; that said i)ond, (hrouKh the uegllgenco of 

ttie defendant, contained a d<a‘|) hole, to wit, ahout twelve ( 1 : 1 ) fia t ihm In the 
(Xiiter there<)f with iH'ria'iidicular Kide.s or walls; that said pond, throuah the 
ncgligotice of the defendant, was tilled wlUi imirk.v eoppor water, lla‘ same helng 
ter.v Iioisotious and daiiserous to luinian beings, and it was ul.so iniposslbie for 
(o .s<‘f‘ iKoiealh tbo surfai'o of tlio saiiio. 

7. That on the said IDth ila.v of Atpaust, lOld, iilaintltTs deeecient, Corrado 
Modena, a boy of about eight (8) years of age, while <‘xereising iiu(> care and 

the s’l’In'”!- nV’i'' ’ •‘‘"‘'■"■''''I <" «'i(l iM.nii, aial widle playing in and almtlt 

tin. S.iine fill into snid dw)) Jioie in tiie center Iheroof, and Ids motiili slonneh 
lungs and internal organs were Hlhsl with saiil ee|iper waler, and lie died 
from the etfocts thereof about ten or lifleeii inimites lliereafler. 

®*"'l''iia was a hriglit iiiiil inlelligent iiov for Ids age 
of „ood capaeit.v to work, and would liave earned iiiiieli iiioiiev iil'ier lie lieeiinie 
.^lefII'KI negligent nets of the 
Im*'herein set out ; llial liy llie wrongful and negligeiil nets of the derenil- 
ant herein set out (lie said Corrado M.slena was de|irl\ed of a long and liiippv 
t-xmteiic'o, his earning capaeily was eoiripletelv deslroved, lie was caitsed 'to 
suffer g.i-at pli.vsieal and mental )iain and iingiiish, ali to lii.s damage in the 
sum of t venty thousand (.f2(M»(K».tK)) didlars. ^ ^ 

a Thill Isdweeii the wroiigliil and negligent nets of tlie defeiidaid herein sc't 
out anil the falling by said Corrado Modena lull) said hole in said pond and 
the death of said Corrado Modena lie had a eaiise of aetiuii agalnsl this dofend- 
anl; that the same was not jiroseeiited prior to Ids deatli. and Is now Ixdn- 
prosecuted by this plaintiff. 

Wherefore plaiidiff prti.vs Judgment ngiiinsl (lie defendant for (lie sum of 
twenty thousand (.'ii2U,00(.).()t)) dollars and costs of suit. 


II. 


aiagefT*'"''* ®^nii(l cause of aeiion agaiiisL tlie defendant, complains and 

1. That Corrado Modena died on .\ugiist 19, IPi:!. 

2. That .Toseph Modena, this plnintiff, was by order and Judgmi'iit of llie 

District Court of the Second .Judicial DIsirIct of (he Slate of Moiitami, in and 
tor the county ot Silver Kow, duly and n-giilnply aiipolnteil iidiiiinisirator of 
the estate of Corrado Alodena on tin' 3]sl day of .laiimir.v, Itll,'!, and he immedi¬ 
ately thereafter qualified as such ndniinkstrator, and is now duly anixilrited 
qiiallfled, and acting ndmlnkstrator of said eshito. * ’ 

3. That .loseph Modena is an alien; that lie is a citizen and suhkcl of the 
King of Italy. 


4. That the defendant is a corisfratioii duly organized and existing tinder 
“"k ''I® *^bite of Montana and a cltizi'n of said State. 

0. That the amount involved in this controversy Is of a greater amount than 
the sum of three thousand ($3,000.00) dollars exclusive of costs and interest 
»nd Is of the sum of twenty thousand ($20,000.00) dollars. ' 

6. Tliat the defendant on the 10th day of August, 1913, and for many months 
irlor thereto, carelessly and negligently, upon its i)roiiert.v, maintained and 
lermitted a shaft, drift, and ent more than ten (10) feet deep to remain open, 
oposed, and unprotected without any cover over the same or any fence around 
he same, the same being within the limits of the town of Meadervllle, Silver 
low County, Montana, and within one milegif the coritorate liinils of the city of 
Jutte, Sliver Bow County, Montana, and the same also being within three 
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hundred (300) feet of a Mtreot, road, mid iiiibllc highway of the said town of 
Meadcl-vllle, and the aald elty of ISuttc, and the said county of Silver Bow, 
Montana; tliat the plaintiff’s deceilent, Clorrado Modena, on the, said 19th day 
of Augtist, 1913, while exorcising due care and caution on his part, and while 
playing about said open,-exposed, and unprotected shaft, drift, and cut, fell 
Into the same and received such grievous personal Injuries that he died there¬ 
from on said day ahoat ten or llfteen minutes after falling into the same. 

7. That said Oorrailo Modena was a bright and Intelligent boy for his age, 
of good capacity to work, and would have earned much money after he became 
twenty-one 131) yettrs old but for the wrongful amj negligent acts of the de¬ 
fendant herein set ont; Uiat by wrongful and negligent acts of the defendant 
herein set o\it tla; said (torrado Moilena was deprived of a long and happy 
existence, his earning l•upaclty was completely destroyed, he was caused to 
snITer great physical and mental pain and anguish, all to his damage In the 
Slim of twenty thoiisand (tfdO.tXtO.OO) dollars. 

8. That between the wrongful and negligent acts of the defendant herein set 
out and (he falling by said Cornido Modena Into said shaft, drift, and cut, and 
tlie death of said Corrailo .Modena ho had a cause of action against this defend¬ 
ant; that the same was imt prosecuted prior to his death, and is now being 
prosecuted by this plaint ilf. 

Wherefore iilalntlff prays Judgment against the defendant for the sum of 
twenty ihoiisand ($30,(KXUHI) dollars and I’osts of salt. 

Plaintiff, however, prays for but one Judgment for the sum of twenty tlioiisaiid 
($’30,000.(10) dollars and costs of suit. 

11. K. Wheelek, 

Mai av, TEMm.E.MAN & liAviEs, 

AltorncyH /or Vlninliff. 


llM'rr.n States of .Ameiiua, State of Montana, 

CoHiitj/ of Si/rcr Dow, an: 

.losepli Modena, being first duly sworn, dejioses and says: I, as adminlslra- 
fbr of the estate of tlornido Modena, am the plaintiff la the above-entitled 
action; I have heard read tlie above and foregoing complaint and know tl>e con- 
teids theri'Of; the same is lru<! to the boat of my knowle<lge, information, and 
belief. 

[SEAL.] .losKl’lI JIOUENA. 

Snhscrilied and sworn to before an; this 41h day of h’oh., 11)14. 

.1. D. Kasa.n, Jr., 

iVo/nrp I’uhlic fur the ftlate of Montana, Jicsiding at llattc, Mont. 

M.v commission expires (Vtoher 1, 1916. 

Filed February 0, 1014. 


United States of .America, District Court of the United Stales, District of 
Montana. 

No. l.ll. Ai'tlon hrou.ght In the said district court and the complaint filial In the 
Otllce of the clerk of said district court. In the city of Butte, County of Silver 
Bow. 

JoSF.rn MotaiNA, As Adm. of the Ust.vte of Cokrado Modena, peaintiif, i’. 
.Anaconda Cocper Mining Company, a Corporation, defendant. 

The Prcfiidcnl of the Untied fitntes of America, greeting, to the ahovc-naincd 
defendant. Anaconda Copper Mining Company, a corporation: 

You are hereby summoneil to answer the iximplalnt in this action whlcli la 
filed In the oltiee of the clerk of this court, a copy of which Is herewith served 
upon you, and to file your answer and serve a copy thereof upon the plaintiff’s 
attorney within twenty days after the service of this summons, exclusive of the 
day of service; and In case of your failure to appear or answer. Judgment will 
be taken against yon by default for the relief demanded In the complaint. 

Witness the honorable Geo. M. Bourquln, Judge of the United States district 
court, district of Montana, this 6th day of February, In the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and fourteen and of our Independence the 138. 

[si£At.j '• . Geo. W. SpBotitE, Clerk. 

By Habbv H. WAI.KEB, Deputy Clerk. 


Filed February 7, 1914. 
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United States of America, 

Dittrict of Montana, ss: 

I hereby certify and return that I serveil the annexed smnnions on the therein- 
named Anaconda Oopiier Mining; (Juuipany, a coriioration, by handing to and 
leaving a true and correct cojiy thereof with C. F. Kelley, vice president of said 
company, together with a true copy of bill of complaint, In said action certified 
to by clerk of U. S, district court, service made at llutte. County of Silver Bow, 
on the 0th day of February, lOlI. 

\Vii.i.iAM Lindsay, 

( BiVcrt Stairs Marshal. 

By CEoiiuE A. McKay, Uepaty. 


In (ho District (_'ourt of the United States tor the District of Montana. 

Mo. Ifil. At law. 

.losF.i’ii Modena, a.s AaMt-MS'iiiAvou or tiik Ksta'ie of t'oitcAno Modena, im.ain- 
TiFE, r. An.aconda tforrhu Minino (VtMrANV, a CoitroitATioN, defendant, 

DEti fnr.Eii. 


Comes now the above-named dt'fendant atal demurs to the tlrst catisi; of acthui 
attempted to he set forth in the eomphiint of jilaintilf, ui«'n the ground and for 
the reason that the same doe.s not stale facts snfiieient to eonstitne a cause of 
action against this defemlant. 

II. 


Defendant demurs to the sts-oml cause of action attemjm'd to he set forth In 
the comi)Iaint of piaintif!*, uiion the ground ami hir the reason that the saiBfe 
dot's not state facts sutliclont to eon.stilute a cause of action against this de- 
fcnthin! 

HI. 


Defendant demurs to tlu complaint of plaintilT upon the following grounds 
i*nd reastms: 

First. That (lie said complaiiil does not state facts snillclent to comstltute a 
cause of action against this defendant. 

Second. That the court has no Jurisdiction of the person of (he defendant 
or of the defendant. 

Third. That the court has no jurisdiction of the subject of (he action. 

C. !■’. Kf.i.iey, U. O. F.vans, 

W. it. ItwiEKs A I). (!ay .Stiveks, 

Altornrys for Drfmdant. 

Filed February UC, 1914. 


Service of the foregoing admitted and copy receiv'd this 2C)lh day of Febru¬ 
ary, A. D. 1914. 

M.uuiy, Tkmi’i.i;m in & Davies, 

Atlornrys for PlainUff. 


In the District Court of the IJnlttsl States, District of Montana, 

No. 151. At law. 

Joseph Modena, as Administkator of the Kstate of Corkado Modena, Plain¬ 
tiff, V . Anaconda Copper Mining Company, a Corpokation, Defendant. 

ANSWF,n. 

First. 

Now comes the defendant and, for an-swer to the first cause of action set 
up In plalutlfTs complaint, ailmlts, denies, and alleges as follows, to wit; 

1. Defendant admits that Corrado Modena died on August 19, 1913. 
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2. As to whether or uol the facts ullegCNl In paragraph 2 of said plaintiff’s 
first pretended cnuse of action are true, this defendant denies that It has any 
knowledge or Information thereof sullicleut to form a belief. 

3. As to whether or not Joseph Modena Is an alien, or as to whether or not 
he is u citizen, and stihjecl of the King of Italy, defendant denies that it has 
any knowledge or Information thereof sulllclent to form a belief. 

i Defendant admits puragraph 4 of said first pretended cause of action, 
and also paragraph r> lh(‘rcof. 

5. Defendant denies that on the 19th day of August, 1913, or for several 

years prior thereto, or at lUiy time or at all, it carelessly or negligently, or 
carelessly and negligently, maintained u pond of water close to the town of 
Meadervillc, in Sliver Dow County, Montana, or elsewhere; demies that at said 
tliiH's, or at any other time, It maintained a ix)ial of water close to the town 
of Meadervillc, in Silver Dow County, Montana, other than to the extent and 
In Ihe manner ns lu‘relnaf(er in this answer set out; denies that said pond was 
very, or at all, attractive 1o childrtm, or that a large nnmljcr of children, 
more than one humlred, or any otlier mnuher of chihlren, were attracted to 
said jMual; denies that a large number of chihlren, more than one hundred, or 
any other inimber of children living and about Meaderville or elsewhere, 
were accusiomod to play on ami about said jMUid almost dally, or at all, for 
nau'e than a year prior U* Ibe said lOlh day of August. 1013, or for any time 
prior thereto, with the knowkMlge and consenl, or knowledge or consent, of 
the defendant, or wltli or without sucli kn»)\\ledge or cous(Mit; but admits tliat 
on the said lOtb day of August, 1913, certain ebildren did iilay on or about a 
small pond or hotly of w'ater sltuat(‘d uitoii lands belonging to the snhl tle- 
femlant; but denies that such playing of .such children thereon w'as with the 
knowledge and consent, or knowletlge or consent, of tlu' defondanl; denle.s 
that said lamd was, through the negligence of the defendant, or otherwise, left 
open and eidlrcly unguarded, or left oihui or unguarded; dt'iiios that said pond, 
through the negligtmce of the defendant, contained a deep lude, to wit, about 
twelve ft*et tleep, in the center thereof, with iH*ri>endicuhir sides or w’alls, or 
contained ii hole of any depth whatever other than a depth of about eight or 
nine feet; deuh'S that said ikuuI, through the negligence of the defendant, 
or otherwise or at all. was filled with murky coppi-r Avater or that the water 

tluTeln was very poisonous, or poisonous at all. or dangm-ous to human 

beings on account of poisons conttiined therein; and denies that it W’arf impos¬ 
sible for persons to see heuealh the surface of the same. 

6. Denies that on or about tlic lOtli day of August, 1013, plalnlllT’s decondont, 

Oorrndo Modena, Avhlle exercising due care and caution, or due care or caution, 
on Ids luirt, was attracted to said pond, hut admits that the said Corrado Modena 
wem to suhl pond or pool of water, and Avent ami Availed therein; dentes that 
while pla>ing in and about the same, the said Corrado Modena fell into said 
diH»p liole In the center thereof, or got into said deep holes at all, other than as 
hereinafter staled In this answer; denies that his month, .stomach, lungs, and 
internal organs, or his mouth, stomach, lungs, or internal organs, were filled 
Avlth copjMT Avatcr and dimk-.s tlmt he died from the effects thereof, about ten 

or tlfteen minutes thereafter; or from the effect of any i>otsonons or copper 

Avater; hut alleges the fact to he that the snkl Mmlena went into said pool or 
IMmd of water whicli said poo! or pond of w'aU*r Avas not poisonous, and Asdiile 
in said pool or pond of Avaler, attempted to get upon a log or railroad tic therein 
situate, and ride thereon and that in doing so he got into Avator beyond Ids depth 
and AA-ns droAvned from the efl*eets thereof, and that his death by reason of such 
ilroAvnlng was Instantaneous and contemi>oranoous Avith the time of his getting 
Into Avater over his head and beyond Ids dei)th. 

Defendant admits that the said Oorrado Modena wms a boy about eight years 
of age. but as to the exact age of the said Corrado !Modena this defendant de¬ 
nies that it has any knoAvlt^ge or information thereof snflident to form a belief. 

7. Defendant admits that said (hirrado Modena Avas a hrlglit and intelligent 
l>oy for his age; denies that he was of good cnpsicity to work, and would have 
earned much or any money after he bwame twenty-one years old but for the 
alleged Avrongful and negligent or wTongful or negligent nets of the defendant, 
set out in plaintiff’s complaint; denies that said defendant was guilty of any 
AA^rong^il and negligent or Avrongful or negligent acta set out in plaintiff’s com¬ 
plaint;, dentes that by the wrongful and negligent acts, or by any wrongful and 
negligent or wrongful or negligent acts of the defendant the said Corrado 
Modena wn4»deprlved of a long and hat^y existence or a long or happy ex¬ 
istence, or his earning capacity was completely or otherwise destroyed; deutea 
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that by any wrongful and negligent or wrongful or negligent acts of the de¬ 
fendant, set out In pUilntifTs complaint, the said (.lorrado Modena was caused to 
suffer great or other physical and mental pain and anguish or pain or angtiish, 
to h's damage In the sum of twenty thousand dollars, or In any oilier sura what¬ 
soever. 

8. Defendant denies each and every other allegation contained in plaintiff’s 
pretendeil lirst cause of act Ion, not hereinbefore expressly udinilled or denied. 

Scconil. 

For a first, separate, and affirmative defense to plaintiff's first ])ret<'nded 
cause of action, defendant alleges: That on llie IPIli day of August, 101.3, the 
defendant was the owner of a certain tract of land near what is known a.s the 
Berkeley Mine, and that upon said tract of land there was ha'alwl and situnted 
a certain pond or pool of water wliieh is the pond or pool of water mentioned In 
plaintiff's pretended lirst cause of action; llial iii'ior to the aii|ulsltIon of title 
to said land Iiy i-aid defendant, llio preileeessors in iiderest, and tlie then 
owners of said tract of land, laid made and eonsirueted an exeavaiion upon the 
same for tlie sole purpose of Imilding tliereon a .smelling and rednetion jdant 
and making ii Imiler room to lie used in eonneetion willi said smelting and re- 
duetion plant, wiih-h said smelting and redn<-(ion plant nnd hoiler room wore 
thereafter eonslraetisi tliereon; iimt prior to tiie aeipiisition of Die title to said 
land liy tliis defendant said smelling and redn .-11011 pliiiil liad lieen lorn down 
and removed liy its predceis.sors in iiiler.-.st leiniiig npoii said land the said 
excavation as aforesaid, and tliat said excinalioii at no point lliereiii evewded 
In depth eigld or nine feet from the rim of llie same to the hottoni Itself; that 
said excavation was .so situated that when, and after said smelting jilant was 
dismantled as aforesaiil, natural waters from (he surface of the earth, caused 
by heavy rains and melting snows, settled nnd remaiaed tlierein, and that the 
said exeaviition was li.v tlie said defendant laaiig used on the said lltlli day of 
August, ini:t, and liad for a long time prior l!ieret,i lieen used liy the said de¬ 
fendant for the purpo.se ot a rei-eptaele for eerlaln waters from the lioller room 
and from the Imilers and from llie dry used in l oiiiieetion willi tlie operiiliou of 
eaid Berkeley niiiie, and Unit said walers were drained mil of and away from 
said Bei'i:cle.v mine and said lioilers. hoiler rrmni. and dry tlier<‘of, liy rniains of 
an artilicial wateremirse and pipe line, into said excavation; Unit said exenvii- 
tion was inelosi-d li.v a wal! of roel: f-oiistnictod aroimd llie wliole thereof, and 
that the deeper portions of said exeavation were inclosed iilsn liy a wall which 
came up to tlie surface of llie waters eoiitainoil tlierein, and was elenriy visliile, 
and ('onid he ,s«Hm by any person who was in or aliout said exeavation, or tito 
waters tlierein, 

3’liat on or about the Ititli day of AngnsI, lid:',, till' said Corrado Mmlena 
went to said pond or jiool of waler iii eonneetion with two or lhri-s- olhi'r iioys, 
Boine of whom weri' iihont as old lui't others older than lit', nnd went upon tlie 
lands so belonging to tlie defendant .as aforesaid ;ind waded in said wiiter and 
about said pond: Unit (he said Modena fully knew and iniderstood tlie condi¬ 
tions of said pond, as Iierein related, and fully Knew and iniderstood and appre- 
Ciutral all dangers of deatli or injury to liiin.self slmiild lie get into said water 
over Ids deptli nnd aii.v and nil dangers of di'owning in said water; tlial siiorfly 
prior to the time of liis death lie was warned liy a man [iiisslng (liere by of the 
dangers nltmidant thereon and directed anil ordered to leave and go Jivvay from 
said pond of water; that there was at that time lloaling uiwn saiil water a log 
.or railroad tie or piece ot timtier, and tliat the said Modena attempted to mount 
said log, railroad Io,g, or timber and ride tliereon over tlie deepest portion of 
said water; and that thereupon he was warned by one of his companion.s not 
to do so, nnd notifleil tliat It was dangerous and that the water was deep; and 
that notwithstanding such warnings a.s aforesaid nnd such full knowledge and 
appreciation on the part of the said Modena lie voluntarily anil of Ids own 
free will remained In and about said water and wndiHl therein and went Into 
said deeper portion of said water and attempteil to mount and ride uism said 
log, thereby getting into water over his bead, and was by reinson thereof 
drowned, and the drowning of said Moilena occurred by reason of conditions 
which were obvious, open, notorious, well understood by and appreciated by 
the said Modena; and when the said Modena voluntarily went into said pool 
of water and remained therein, as herein stated, and went about said deeper 
portions of said pool of water, as herein stated, and failed to observe the warn¬ 
ings of other persons, ns herein stated, he assumed all risk of injury or death 
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by reason of drowning or getting quantities of water In his lungs or stomach, 
or all risk of Injury or death accruing to him In the manner set out In plalntlfT’s 
complaint, and this defendant la not liable therefor. 

Third. 

Defendant for a further, second, separate, and affirmative defense to plaintiff’s 
pretended llrst cause of action alleges: 

That on (he 10th ilay of August, 1913, the defendant was the owner of a 
certain tract of land near what Is known as the Berkeley mine, and that upon 
said tract of land there was located and situated a certain pond or pool, which Is 
the pond or imol of water mentioned In plaintiff’s pretended cause of action; that 
prior to thoacqnlsKlon of title to said land by the said defendant the predecessors 
In Interest and the then owners of said tract of land had made and constructed 
an excavation upon the same tor the sole and only purpose of building thereon a 
smelling and reduction plant and making a boiler room to be used In connec¬ 
tion with said smelting plant, which said smelting plant and reduction plant 
and holler room wore thcreafU'r construi’lcd thereon; that prior to the acquisi¬ 
tion of the title to said land by this dofemlant said smelting and reduction 
plant had been torn down and removed by Its predecessors In Interest, leaving 
upon Said land the said cxi'avatlon as aforesahl, and that said excavallon at no 
point therein exceeded In <lepth eight or nine feet from the rim of the same to 
the bolloin (hereof; that said excavation was so situated that when and after 
said smelling plant was dlsmanllcd as aforesaid nalural waters from the surface 
of the earth caused by heavy rains and melting snows settled and remained 
therein, and that the said excavation was by the said dofemlant being used on 
the said 19th day of August, 1913, and htid for a long time i)rlor thereto been 
used hy (he stild defendant for Ihe purpose of it receptiicle for certain waters from 
(he hoilor room and from the boilers and from the dry used In connection with 
the operation of said Berkeley mine, and that said waters were drained out of 
anil away from sulil Berkeley mine and said hollers, boiler room, and dry thereof 
by means of an artlllcial watercourse and jiiiie line into said excavation; that 
said excavation was Inclosed by a wall of rock constructed around the whole 
thereof, and that the deeiter iiortions of said excavation were Inclosed by a wall 
which came up to the surface of the waters contalncil therein, and was clearly 
visible and could ho seen hy any person who was In or about said excavation or 
the waters therein. 

That on or about the 19th day of August, 1913, the saiil Modena fully knew 
and understood the conilltions of said poind as herein related, and fully knew 
and understood and apitreclated all dangers of death and Injury to himself 
should he get into said water over his depth, and any and all danger of drown¬ 
ing In said water; that on said day the said Modena went to said pond or 
pmd of water accomiianled by two or three other hoys, some of whom were 
ahiuit as olil and others older than he, and went upon and over the lands so 
belonging to the defendant aforesaid, and negligently wadeil In said water 
and about said pond; that shortly prior to the time of his death he was warned 
by a man passing there by of the dangers attendant thereon, and dlreetcil and 
ordered to leave and go away from said pond of water; that there was at 
that time floating U|sin said water a log or railroad tie or piei’e of timber; 
that the said Modena was warntHl hy one of his companions that the water 
In said pond was deep and that It was dangerous, and that it was dangerous 
to nttem|)t to mount and ride ufion said log or jiiece of timber; that notwith¬ 
standing said warnings so given to the sttid Jlodena, and his full apprecia¬ 
tion and understanding of the danger of drowning In said water, and the said 
Modena contlmnxl to negligently wade and play In and about the said water; 
and the said Modena negligently attempted to mount said log, railroad tie, 
or piece of timber so floating upon said water, and negligently went Into said 
deeper portion of said water, thereby getting Into water over his head, and 
was, by reason of his said negligence, drowned In said pool of water, all of 
which negligence upon the part of said Modena was a proximate cause of his 
Injury and death, without which his Injury and death would not have occurred; 
and If the said death of the said Modena occurred by reason of any negligent 
act or acts charged by the plaintiff In said pretended first cause of action 
against the defendant the said negligent acts of the said Modena In so wading 
In said water ns aforesaid, and In so falling to heetl the warnings so given him 
as aforesald,(*nd In so getting Into the water over his head ns aforesaid, and In 
BO attempting to mount said log, railroad tie, or piece of timber as aforesaid, 
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under the conditions aforesaid, comblneil and concurred with the ne^^Itgent acts 
of the defendant, If any, and contributed directly as a im>ximate cause to the 
injury and death of the said Modena, and without which his injury and death 
would not have occurred. 


11 . 

For answer to plaintiff’s pretcnde<l st'coud cause of action, alleged nnd set 
out in pIiiintiiT’s conipluint, defendant jnlndts, denies, and nllcffos as follows, 
to wit: 

First. 

1. Defendant admits tliat Corrndo Modena died on August 10, 1913. . 

2. As to whetlier or not the facts alleged in paragraph 2 of said plaintiff’s 
pretended second cause of action arc true this defen<lant <lenlos that It has 
any knowledge or information tluTcof siirticlent to form a belief. 

3. As to whether or not Joseph Modena is an alien, or as to whetlier or not 
he is a citizen, and subject of the King of Italy, defendant denies that It 1ms 
any knowledge or information thereof sufiicient to form a belief. 

4. Defendants admits paragraph 4 of said second pretondetl cause of action, 
ami also pnragrapli 5 tliereof. 

5. Defendant divides that on (be lOtli <lay of August, 1013, or for many 
months prior tliereto, it carelessly and negligently or carelessly or negligently, 
upon its property or elsewliere, iimintaiiKMl and permHte*!. (»r maintained or 
permitted, a slmft, drift, and cut, or a shaft, drift, or cut more tlian ten feet 
dK*p, or of any other dcpib, to remain open or exposed or unprote<‘ted, or 
without any eover over the same, or any fence around the same: denies that 
any sluift, drllt. or cut upon the property of the d<*fcndunt was within Ihe 
limits of tile town of Meadervllle, Silver Dow County, Montana, or within 
one mile of tiie corporate limits of the city of Dutte, Silver How County, Mon¬ 
tana, or within thrw Imudrod foot of a street roa«l. or public highway of tlie 
said tow'u of Meaderville, or the said cily of Butte, or the said county of 
Silver How, Montana; denies that the place into which It is alleged the said 
Corrado Modena fell was either a shaft or <lrlft or a cut; denies that tlu) 
said Corrado Modena on (he li)th day of August, 11)13, or any other time, or at 
all, while exorcising due care and caution, or due care or caution on iii.s part, 
or while playing about any open, cxi>osed, and unprotected, or open, exfujsed, 
or unprotected shaft, drill, and cut, or sluift or drift or cut, fell Into tlio 
same, and denies that by falling into any shaft, drift, and cut, or shaft, drift, 
or cut the said Modena received any personal injuries whatever, or that he died 
from any peicsonal Injuries received by failing into a siuift. drift, and cut or 
shaft, drift, or cut on said day, or up«)n any otlier day, or about ten or tiftcen 
minutes after falling into the same, or anytime whate'er thereafter. 

C. Defendant admits timt said Corrado .Modena was a lirlght and intelligent 
boy for bis age; d*'nlos that he was of cockI cupJicity to work and \vould have 
earned much of any money after lie l>i‘r;une twenty-one .v<*ars of age but for 
the alleged wrongful ami negligent, or wrongful or negligent, acts of the de¬ 
fendant, set out in plaintifl’s coniidaint; <leni«*s that said defendant was guilty 
of any wrongful and negligent, or wrongful or negligent acts, set out in plain¬ 
tiff’s complaint; denies timt by tlie wrongful and negligent acts, or by any 
wrongful and negligent, or WTongful or iiegligt'iit, a<*ls of the defemlant the said 
Corrado Modena was <leprived of a long and happy existence, or long or hapr>y 
exlvStence, or his earning capacity was completely or otherwise destroyed; de¬ 
nies that by any wrongful and negligent, or wrongful or negligent, acts of tim 
defemlant, set out in plaintiff’s compinint, the said Corrado Modena was causeil 
to suffer great or other physical or mental pain and anguish, or any pain or 
anguish, to hi.s damage in the sum of twenty thousand dollars, or In any other 
sum whatsoever. ^ 

7. Defendant denies each and every other allegation contained in plaintiffs 
pretended second cause of action not hereinbefore specifically admitted or de¬ 
nial. 

Second. 

For a first, separate, and affirmative defense to plaintiff’s second pretended 
cause of action defendant alleges; 

Tliat on the 19th day of August. 1013, tlie tlefeialaiit was the owner of a 
certain tract of land near what Is known as the Berkeley mine, and that upon 
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said tract of land there was located and sltuntcHl a certain pond or pool of 
waler, which Is the pond or pool of water mentionwl in plaintiff’s pretended 
second cause of action; that prior to the acquisition of the title to said land 
by the said defendant the predecessors In interest and the then owners of said 
tract of land had made find con.str\n*ted an excavation upon the same for the 
sole and only purpose of l>un(lin}' thereon a smelting and retluctlon plant and 
making a boiler room to l)e used In connection with said smelting and reiluctlon 
plant, which said smelting and reduction plant and holler room were thereafter 
constructed thereon; that prior to the acquisition of tlie title to said land by 
this defendant snld smelting and ro<luclion plant had been torn down and re^ 
moved by Its predecessors In Interest, leaving niwn said land the said excava¬ 
tion us aforesaid, and timt said excavation at no point thei'eln exceede<l In 
depth eight or nine feet from the rim of the same to the bottom thereof; that 
said excavation was so situated that when and after said smelting plant was 
dismantled as aforesaid, natural waters from tiu* surface of tlie earth, caiisetl by 
heavy rains and moiling snows, settled ami remained therein, and that the said 
excavation was by the said defendant being used on the stild 10th day of 
August, 1013, and Imd for a long time jirlor thereto bwn used by tlu> defemlant, 
for the puipose of a receptacle for certain waters from the holler room and 
from the boilers and from the dry used in connection with the oi>eratlon of 
snld I’crkeh'y mine, and that said waters were drained our of and away from 
said Ilorkelcy mine and said boilers, boiler room, and dry thereof by means of 
an artificial water course and pipe Ihie Into said excavation; that said excava¬ 
tion was enclosed by a wall of rock constructed nrouml the whole tlu'reof, and 
timt the deeper portions of said excavation w(‘re cnclosisl by a wall which come 
aip to the surface of the waters contained therein, anil was I'learly visible and 
could be seen by any person who was In or about said excavation or the waters 
therein. 

That on or about the 10th day of August, 1013. the said Torrado Modena 
w'cnt to said pond or pool of water In connection wltli two or three other boys, 
some of whom were about ns oM. ami others older, than he, and went upon the 
lands so belonging to th(‘ defendant as aforesaid, ami wadeil In sahl water and 
about said pond; that the said Modena fully knew and umUTstood the condi¬ 
tions of said p(M)i ns herein relaled and fully knew and umlerstood and appre¬ 
ciated all dangers of <leath or Injury to himself should he get Into said water 
over his depth, and any and all dangers of dn'wning In said water: that shortly 
prior to the time of his di»n1h ho was warned hy a man passing thereby of the 
dangers attendant thereon and dlrecteil and onlered to h'a>e and go away from 
said ]au\d of water; that there was at that time floating upon said water a log 
or railroad tie or piece of timher, and that the said Modena attempted to 
mount said log, railroad tie, or timber and ride thereon over the dee]»est por¬ 
tion of said water; that thereupon he Avas warned hy one of his companions 
not to do so, and notifle<l tliat It was dangerous, and that the water was deep, 
and that notwlthstamling such warnings as aforesaid, ami such full knowledge 
and appreciation on the part of the said Modenti, he voluntarily and of his own 
friH* A\Ill remained in and about said water and waded therein and went into 
said det'per portion of sahl water and attempt(‘d to mount and ride upon said 
log, thereby getting into water over his head, and was by reason thereof 
drowned, and the drowning of snld Modena occured by reason of conditions 
which were obvious, open, notorious, well understood by and appreciated by 
the snld Modena, and when the said Modena voluntarily went into sai<l pool 
of w’ater and remained tlmroln, as herein stated, and attemptotl to mount said 
log, as herein stated, and wont about said deei>er i>ortlo!\s of said pool of water, 
as herein stated, and fullecl to observe the w'arnlngs of other iKjrsons, as herein 
stated, he assumed all risk of injury or <louth hy reason of drowning, or getting 
qantitlos of water In his lungs or stomach, or all risk of Injury or death, accru¬ 
ing to him In the manner set out in plaintiff’s complaint, and this defendant Is 
not liable therefor. 


Third. 

Defendant, for a further second, separate, and affirmative defense to plain¬ 
tiffs pretended second cause of action, alleges; 

That on the 19th day of August, 1913, the defendant was the owner of a 
certain tract of land near w'hat Is knowm as the Rerkeley mine, and that upon 
said tract «f land there was locateil and situated a certain pond or pool of 
water, which Is the pond or pool of water mentioned in plaintiffs pretended 
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second cause of action; that prior to tlie acquisition of title to said land by 
the iMiid defendant, the prtnlecessors in interest, and the then owners of said 
tract of land, had made and constructed an excavation upon this same for the 
sole and only purpose of building thereon a smoltlng and re<luction plant and 
making a boiler room to be used in connection with said smelting and roiiuction 
plant, which said smelting and rwluctlon plant and boiler room were thereafter 
constructed! thereon; that prior to the acquisition of the title to said land by 
this defendant said smelting and reduction x)ljint had betm torn down and re¬ 
moved by Us predecessors in interest, leaving uiM>n said land the said excava¬ 
tion as aforesaid, and that said excavation at no ix»int therein exceeded In depth 
eiglit or nine fe<*t from the rlia of the same to the bottom thereof; that sal(i ox- 
cavalion was so situated that when, and after said smelting plant was dis¬ 
mantled, as aforesaid, natural waters from the surface of llie earili, caused by 
heavy rains and melting snows, settled and remained thendn, ami that the said 
excavation was by tlje said defendant being used on (he said lldh day of August, 
lb3.% and had for a long time prior thereto lavn use»l by tlie said defendant for 
the purpose of a receptacle for certain waters from tlic boiler room and from the 
boilers uml from the dry us(m1 in conm’clion wKli liie operation of said 
Berkeley mine, and that sahl wattTS wmv draintMl out of and away from snl<l 
Berkeley mine ami said boilers and boihT room and dry thereof by means of 
an urtiliclal water course ami pijte line into said ex«‘avation; tlnit said excava- 
th*n was onch’sed by a wall of rock ecaislrueted around tlu‘ whoio tiimvof, ami 
that the deeper porli{Uis of said excavatl<»n wcm-c emlosod also liy a wall which 
came up b> surface of the waleis contaimnl therein and was cli'arly visible 
and conhl be seen l)y any ]»erson was in or a!)out said excavation or tlio 
waters therein. 

Tiiat on or about the 10th day of August, 301'h the said Idodenn fully knew 
and understood tlie condition of said ]H»nd as herein related and fully knew 
and nnderstoo<l ami appreuated all dangers of death or in.iury to liimself 
should he get irilo said water over his deidh and any ami nil danger of lirownlng 
In said water; tliat on said day tlie said Mmlenu went to said pond or pool of 
water, aecoinpanii‘<l l».v two or llirce other boys, some of whom w<‘re about 
ns old, and olliers older than he. and went upon and ov(*r llio lands so belong¬ 
ing to t *'0 defendant as aforesaki and negligently waded in said water and 
about Siiid pond ; tliat shortly prior to tlio time of Ids dealli he was warned by 
a man pasjsing llicr(*l>y of the dangers attendant thereon and directed and 
orden'd to leave and go a^\ay from said i»ond of water; that 11i(*re was at that 
time lloating upon said uator a log or railroad tie or jiiece of tinilier; that the 
said Modena was warned by one of his companions that tlie walcr In salii pond 
was deep, ami that it was dangerous, and tliat il v.as <lang<'rons to attempt to 
mount and ride upon said log or pie<-e of tinilier; tlnat notwillistanding said 
warnings so given to tlie said Modena and his full api»r<*(lution and umler- 
stariding of the danger of drowning in said water tlie said ^fodmia coniJnucd 
to negligently wade ami play in and about tiie said water, and tlie said Modena 
negligently attempted to mount said log, railroad tie. or piis-e of timber so 
flouting upon said water ami negligently went into saiil <leeper portion of said 
water, thereby getting Into water ov(‘r his h<*ad ami was. by reu'^on of Ids 
said negligent conduct, drowned in said pool of wal<T. nil of which negligence 
upon the part of said Modena was a proximale cause of his injury and dealh, 
without which Ids Injury and death would not have occurnsi; and if the said 
death of the sai<i Modena occurred by reason of any m‘gllgent act or a<'ts 
chargetl by the plaintiff In said pretended second cuvisc of action against the 
defendant, the said negligent acta of the snkl Mmlena In so wading In stdd 
water, as aforesaid, and In so fulling to heed the warnings so given him, as 
aforesaid, and in so getting into water over Ids head, as aforesaid, and In so 
attempting to mount said log, railroad tie, or piece of timber, as aforesaid, 
under the conditions aforesaid, combined and <om‘urred with tiie negligent acis 
of the defendant, if any, ami eontrlbuto<l directly as a proximate cause to the 
Injury and death of the said Modena, and without which his Injury and death 
would not have occurreil. 

Wherefore defendant having fully answered the complaint of jdalntiff herein, 
prays to be dismissed hence with its costs. 

C. F. KELrJ5Y, L. O. Evans, 

W, B. Rodokr a I>. Oay Stivkhk, 

Aitomvu^ for Defcrulant. 
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jSxyVTK OP Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, 

C. F. Kelley, belnj; first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is 
an oflieer of tiic defendant Anaconda Copper Mining Con^pany, In the above en- 
tltleil ac;tion, to wit, the vice president thereof, and makes this verification 
for and on behalf of said corporation; that he has ren<l tlie foregoing answer, 
knows ttiG contents tiiereof, and that the same is true to his best knowledge, 
information, and belief. 

C. P. Kelley. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this l3th day of May, lOl-i. 

[Sl-LLL.] W. T. ItLEICK, 

"Notary Public for the State of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont. 

My comnilsslon expires January 27, 1915. 


S«>rvl<'e of ilie foregoing answer admitted and copy received this 13tli day 
of May, 1914. 

11. K. '\VHEELEH, A. A. rJaORUD, 
MaVUY, TkMPI.KMW ^ I>AVTE.S, 

AllonicyH /or Phnnliff. 


Fll«-d May 13, 1014. 


In the IMstrh't (^nirt <>r the United Stab's In and for the Pistrlcl of Montana. 
Notice. No. 151. 

JOSEPIl MOOENA, as ADMINISTUATOII, ri.AJNTII-P. 1'. .\\ACONDA COPPEK MINING 
Company, a OoKTH)RA'noN, Defendant. 

To the defendant above named, and to Me'<srs. Ta O. INans, its chief counsel, 
and 1>. (lay Slivers and W. li. llodgers, its attorneys: Centlenien, take 
notice: 

That on Monday morning, tlie 2nth day of May, 1914, at (he iiour of ten 
o'cl'M'k, or as soon th('re.\fler as counsel will l>e hea?*<l, the plaintllT will pre¬ 
sent to the ahove-entl1le<i court in the Federal Bulhiing at Butte, Montana, 
Ihe motion liereiinto annexed. 
iMttHl, May 20, 1914. 

B. K. 1Vheej.i:b, A. A. Gkokud, 
Maury,' TE.\friRMA\ iN; Davies, 

Attorneys for Plaintiff. 

ScrviiM' of the above notice aUmitteil and copy received this 20th day of 
Mny, 1914. 

O. F. Kkiiey, Ty. O. Evans, 

\V. B. Kodoeiis & I>. Gay Stivers, 

Attorneys for Defendant. 


In tiie District Court of the Unlteil States in and for the District of ilontana. 

Joseph AIodena, as Administrator, Plaintiff, p. Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, a Corpor.vtion, Defendant. 

MOTION TO CllANOE THE PLACE OF TRIAL. 

Now comes the plaintllt above named ami respectfully moves to change the 
pUu^e of trial of the above-entitled action from Butte, In the county of Silver 
Ilow, in Montana, to Helena, in tlie county of Lewis and Clark, in Montana. 

This motion Avill he hascnl upon the nfiidnvtt of M. Kerr Beadle, C, N. 
Daviflson, Homer G. Murphy, A. A. Grorud, I. G. Deeny, J. D. Eason, jr., 
George B. Dygert, M. J. English, P. E. Geagan, L. M. Van Etten, H. L. Clin¬ 
ton, J. O. Davies, H. A. Tyvand, Wm. F. Davis, Timothy F. Nolan, I..ewls P. 
Donovan, Edward C. Smith, Alexander Macken, Charles A. Wallace, and 
lAU>vudes Maury (twol. 

It will b^hased uimu further affidavit? to be served previous to the motion. 
It will be based upon or.il testimony to be given at the hearing of the motion; 
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and OiP ground of tlic iiiotlnn Is llmt tbe plalntllT cun not have a fair or an 
impartial trial of the alMive-entItled action In Sliver Bow County, Montana, 
wherein Is the department of the court where the cause Is pending; and on 
the ground that the plalntllT can not have a fair or an Impartial trial of the 
above-entitletl action before a jury or a panel coraposc<l In whole or In part 
of residents of Silver Bow County or Deer Isalge County In Montana: and 
on the further ground that this Is an action at law properly tryable to a Jury 
and no Jury has been waived by the plaintiff. 

B. K. \ViiKt.i.KH, A. A. Gnoaun, 
MaVKY, TEMIMi;.\t\N & nAVIE.S, 

Altonifi/» for I’laiiUiff, 


In (he District Court of the United Stales In and for the I'istrlct of Montana. 

At law. 

.TosEfii Modena, as AnMiMsiuAroH, I’l.MNTihr, n. Ansconda Ooci-eb Mining 

Co., A COHI’OBATION, DeIENDANT. 

AFEIDAVrr. 


State of AIontana. 

County of Xilrrr Row, ss: 

Uoniuh's Maury, being duly sworn on his oath, iloes say; I am resident of 
Silver Bow County, Jtont., and have resided tlierein for It) years iust past. I 
am by occupation a lawier. I am aciiualnted with the defeinlani Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. Tlie defendant is engaged in quartz mining in said county, 
and is engagi'd in smelting and treating the ores mined in Silver Bow County, in 
Deer Lodge County, Jlont., near the city of Anni’omla, and has been so en¬ 
gaged In quartz mining and smelting In the said counties for more than 10 
years last past. The principal and almost tlu' only inilusiry in Silver Bow 
County flint of mining. 'I'lie principal industry of liciT Lodge County, and 
the princn.il Indusfry in or near tlie city of .Anaconda therein. Is smelting. 

The delciidant .Anaconda Copper Jlining Co. owns, operates, and controls 
nearl.v all of the important mines in Silver Bow County. Xearly all of the 
inhabitants of Silver Bow County and of tlie cities of liulte. Walkervllle, and 
towns of Centerville and Meadersville tiiereln, am dependent eillicr directly 
or Indirecllj for sulisislence and suppm-t upon the mining industry and u|wn 
the good will of the defendant. The defendant employs, dlrei’tly or indirectly, 
in the said counties of Silvm- Bow and Deer Lodge far more than ten times 
as many laborers than any other employer of labor in the said countira or in 
either of them. 

That alliant in a general way is familiar with tlie history of the trial of 
ea.scs had in Sliver Bow ('oiinly during 10 years last past, wlieroiii defendant 
has Ta>en a party; that alliant has heard many fieople talk on the subject of 
whether any ordinary litigant, or any litigant at all, can liave a fair and impar¬ 
tial trial before any jury wherein there are residents of Silver Bow County or 
of Deer I.odge County. 

That alliant verily believes that it is Impossible for the plaintiff in the above- 
entitled action to have a fair or an Impartial trial of this cause Iwfore a Jury 
consisting, in whole or In part, of residents of Sliver Bow County or of Deer 
Lodge County. 

Lowndes Maubt. 

Subscribed and sworn to before mo this 18th day of May, 1014. 

[seal.] -T. C. Bason, .Tr. 

Xotnry Public fur the Plate of llonlaua, rcsidlny at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires October 1, 1916. 

(Note of Shorthand Bepoetino Co.— Identically the same afltdavlt is made 
by the persons listed below, but for the sake of brevity we omit the body of the 
affidavit in each case.) 
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In llu- lllstrlct Court of the llnitefl Stntos in and for llto District of Slontana. 

JosKPit Modena, as Administkatob ov Cohrado Modena, Deceased, plaintiff, 
D. Anaconda Coppeu Minino Company, a Corporation, defendant. 

AITTDAVIT OF LOWNDES M.VIJRY. 


State of Montan 

Count// <)/ iS'itrcr Boic, ss; 

I,owndes Maury, la'iii" first duly sworn, on Ida oath diws say: 

I am l>y occuiiation and iirol'pssion an atlorripy at law'. T have lived in 
Butte fin* more than iO years lust jiast, and practiced lay iirofi'ssion of iaw 
tliere and elsewlu're in tho northwest tairtion of Hie United Stales for more 
tlian 1C years. I am a memla'r of tlie law linn of Manry, Tempieman & 
Davies. I lui\e hixiu trusted willi a larue measure of tlai iitisatiou In Silver 
Bow County for the last seven or eight years. I liave tjcen attorney of record 
In tile courts of Silver Bow County and in tin* Unitisl States district and cir¬ 
cuit courts 111 iiioro tliaii 100 pending cases at one time ami often. I have 
been city attorney of tlie I'ity of Untie for n term of two years, and at the time 
that I tiKik olllee as sncii tliere were iiending aadefermined actions at law and 
suits in eiiuity in which the city was iutere.sted, more than So and almost all 
of the.se were tried anil di.spo.sed of during my term of olBcc, and in such ti'lals 
I gave personal altciitlon to all of them except two or three in which I was 
disiiualllted by reason of my having aptieared or given advice concerning the 
same licfore my uiuiointmcnt ns city attorney, and I iievsonally was present 
and assisting my depiitira in the trials of almost all of these 85 cases; and 
many more cases were commenced in widch the city was interested during 
my term of olllce, and In which cases I appeared and conducted the trial. So 
tense has boon ihe litigation for tlie city, and so votumlnoiis iias It been, and 
such Itiigatlou as tliat I was intcrestcii as an attorney, tlint in one day B cases 
In which the city was n party wore presented hy argument to the Supreme 
Court of Montana (and In some of these I wrote the briefs), and on the same 
day 1(1 cases consolidated Into 1 against tlie city were lielng defended by me 
personally In Silver Bow County. 

I have had e.xperience as an attorney and counselor at law, retained by the 
year to serve for Butte Electric & Power Co., Montana Power Traasinlssion 
Co., Billings & Eastern Montana Power Co., Madison River Power Co., and 
other concerns. Anally ragged Into the Montana Power Co. 

I have had experience In the prosecution and defense of many personal-in¬ 
jury and death cases outside of the previous matters hereinabove described. 
More than (gven years ago. In a meeting of the bar assoctatlon of Sliver Bow 
County, I announced that it was Impossible to get a fair or an Impartial trial 
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before a jurj' consisting of residents of Silver Bow County in a cause to which 
the following-named corporations or any of them were parties ,to wit: The 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the Parrot Silver & Copper Co., the Butte & 
Boston Consolidated Mining Co., the Trenton Mining & Development Co., the 
Boston & Montana Consolidate*! Cnpiier & Silver Mining Co., and the Washoe 
CopiHT Co., and since the said time I have watchetl the progress of litiga¬ 
tion against the said companies In Silver Bow County. I have carefully 
noted court records and newspaper accounts of litigation In which any of 
the said companies were concerned—I have not. of course, read all of the 
court recfwds nor all of the newspaper aecount.s—and In the said time, I am 
Informed and believe, that there has not bwn a wrdlct rendertvl against any 
of the said compank*s by any Jury or any court in Silver Bow County; and I 
know of my own knowledge that scon's of cas<'s against one or more of these 
companies have be*'n eoinmeneed In Sllv<>r Bow County. 

At some time during tlie last seven years all of the said conwratlona have 
been merge*! Into the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. The properlles. mining, 
mills, and smelters of all of the other s.iid eoinpanies have lieen tninsferml to 
the Anaconda C*»pper Sllning Co., and it Is now opi'rallng siihstantlally the same 
propi'rtles as all of the other eoinpanies and ilscif did opt'rale hefont the said 
merger. Alwnt seven year.s ago, and for sona'liini' thereafti'r. there was a cor- 
pornllon operating inliu's and a smeller In Ihilte known ns Ci'liisa Parrot Min¬ 
ing & Smelting Co., and since the said time It has (ranvfcrrisl to the .\naconda 
Copper Mining Co., all of its mining properties aial its smi'ltcr, ns airiant Is 
Informed and bi'Iievi's, and sn<’h eomriany Is dissolvi'd, ns allhmt is infornie*! 
and believes, and profs'rlics previously worktsl by it are being oiwrated by the 
said .\iineon<ia Copra'r Mining Co. Salil .\niiconda Copper Mining Co., as atllant 
is informed and tu'lleves, is the owiu'r of .51 jicr cent of tlie capital stis-k of a 
railread operating belwei'n Butte and Anaconda, known ns tiie Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific Bailwav Co. Tlie said Anaconda CopiK-r Mining Co. docs a largo 
amount of smelting of enstoms ores from otiier mining coiniianh'S prodne*'*! In 
Silver Bow Conniy, to **it. it sna'lts oios, as alliant is informeii and lielievt'S, 
of North Bntte Mining Co„ wliich eom iTii o|M‘rates willi usually tliri**' or four 
htttidred men, of TuoIniniH' Copper Mining Co.. *if Biilte Alex Scott Mining t’o. 

Tliat, 10 addition to its mines in Silver Bow County, nlliant Is InfortiHvI and 
lielieves, that the said Anai'oinhi Copiicr Mining tin. lias in tin* last tivo or 
three years obtained control of anil owns and is oiM'raling large gold producing 
mines at Soutlicrn Cross and elscu'Iicrc in l)c*‘r T.odc.c County. Montana, 

That, ns nlliant is informed and believes, the said .t'liiconda Copper Mining 
Co. gives oinplovmcnt 1o Ig.lKk) men in Silver Bow Coiinlv, and ahont l.StK) 
ini'ti in Dwr I.ialge (hmnly: limt, as alliant is inl'ormcd and hclip\es, tlie Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. maintains a so-ealh'd “Idiie card’’-system, a fi.v.sti'in 
for the Identification of men. and Hint no man inav enter tlie emplov of tlie 
said company In Silver Bow County wilhoni (Ir.st procuring siicli a can! from a 
central otiiee and hli'iitlfying liiniself before sncli I'ard la obtained. 

That the same counsel wlio apiiear generally for llie .\nacondn CoppiT Mining 
Co. also represent In litlgalion the Butte Walcr Co., ulilcli fnrnislics all water 
for domestic consumption to the inhaliilants of tlie city of Poiltc; for Ihc Mon¬ 
tana Power Co., whieti is a eoncern with a capital sloci* of .'SlPO.tKKl.tKKt; for 
tlie Bntte, Anaconda & Pacific Kailway Co., nforcsnld, a largo mcrrantllc com- 
pnny—probably the largest in Silvt'r Bow tVinnty—to wit, Ihc Ilcnnesay Co.; 
for a large hanking estaldislimenl in Bntte, in Silicr Bow Counly, known 
ns the Daly Bank & Trust Co., of Bntte: for a large iinnking establishment in 
Annoonda, known as the Daly Bank & Trust Co., of Anaeonda, and also for (lie 
said North Bntte Mining Co. 

That the said Anaeonda Copper Jtinlng Co. <-an exert a great power over 
most, if not ail. of tlie merchants of Untie, In that most, if not all, of the mer¬ 
chants of Butte extend crtHllt to ialxtrers, stTvants of tlie said company, on ttie 
security of assignments of tlie time and wages of said servants, and such 
methotl is a great convenlemr to the merchants of Butte. 

That for many years the chief loesl s<>rvants of the Anatxmda Copper Mining 
Co., Its snperintendnnts, its managers, its servants, have taken an intense In¬ 
terest In the politics of Silver Bow Count.v. They have sought to flomlnate 
political conventloms and have tlomlnated many of them. And so great has 
been the Influence of this corporation In the life political, economical, and 
.lurkHcal of Silver Bow County that It has estahllshe*! In the minds of the 
people of Silver Bow County and Deer Lodge County a fear of deciding any 
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cause against this corporation or against any other corporation In favor of the 
Imllvidual. 

AfBant has in a general way kept track of and searched the records of tlie 
above entltleii district court sitting in Silver Bow County. AfBant is informed 
and beileves, and therefore states the fact to be, that there has not been a 
verdict in favor of tlie plaintiff in any case for personal injuries or tortious 
death In the department of the above-entitled court, either district court or 
circuit court in seven years, that the last verdict obtained by a plaintiff in sucli 
a case In the above-entitled court in so far as Silver Bow County is concerned 
was in ttie case of Monohun versus Colusa I’arrot llinlng & Smelting Co., the 
said verdict being rendered on or about tlie first week in April, 1907; that since 
the said time, such causes have been trle<l in the above-entitled court or in the 
circuit court wlilcli was inergwl into tlie above-entitled court, and in the Federal 
Building in Butte, causes for iwrsonal injury or death by tlie following counsel; 
Tlio firm of Walsh, Nolan & Scailon, one of whom is now United States Senator 
from Montana, one of wlioiii has been attorney general of Montana, one of 
wliom lias been cliief counsel for, and local nianagiiig director of, and cliiet 
local oflicer of tlio Anacoiiila Copper Mining Co. Other similar causes have 
bd'ii prosecuted liy Peter Urwu, former county attorney of Silver Bow County, 
and esti'enied one of the ablest members of the imr of the county, Lewis P. 
Forcstell, formerly city attorney of the city of Bulte, and esteemed one of the 
ables iiiembcrs of the Butte bar; and many have been prosecuted by the firm 
or firms of wlihli allliiiit is a im'iiiher, or has been a niemhcr in the said time, 
and many otlier attorneys at law of high standing and great ability liave gone 
down to defeat before juries in ttie same court in the said seven years. 

And by reason of tlic foregoing facts, afliant avers that it is Imiiosslble for 
any orilinary litigant to seiaire a fair or an Imparttai trial in the above-entitled 
court before any jury consisting in whoie or in part of residents of Silver Bow 
County or of residents of Ileer Lodge Comity in Montana; that the present 
panel of jurors and all of tile panels of jurors that have been drawn for jury 
service in tlie said department of tlie said court, to wit, tliat depniliiiont 
whlcli sits in Silver Bow County, and in Butte therein, consists and Imve con¬ 
sisted largely of the residents of Sliver Bow County and Deer Lodge County; 
that on the present paiiol, out of 24 memhers and men constilutiiig the panel, 
as nfllnnt is informed by tlie clerk and believes, 7 are residents either of Silver 
Bow County or of Doer Lodge County, and the remainder are residents of otlier 
counties in the State, and such lias been a fair proportion of otlier panels. 

Lowndes Mauky. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of May, 1914. 

[seal.] J. D. E.\s.vn, Jr., 

Nuiary J'uhlw for State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 


My comralssloii e.yplres October 1, 1918. 

Service of foregoing unidavltc admitted and copy received tills 20th day of 
May, 1914. 

G. F. Kelley et al. 


Ill Ihe District Court of the United Slates in and for tlie District of Montana. 

Joseph Modena, as Administkatob of Coebado Modena, nF.0EASEi>, plaintiff, v. 
Anaconda Coppeb Mining Company, a coepokation, defendant. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, s»: 

Burton K. Wlieeler, being first duly sworn, on ids oath does say: I am by 
profession an attorney at law. I imve lived in Butte for about elglit years 
last past, and practlciHl my profession of law there and elsewhere In the State 
of Montana. I have liad experience as a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana. I am now district attorney of the United States in 
and for the district of Montana. 

I do not believe that the plaintiff above named can have a fair or imparti*! 
trial of the above-entitled cause against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. at 
Butte so long as any material portion of the jury empaneled to try tlie cause Is 
drawn froifi*cltlzens of Sliver Bow County, wherein Butte is situated, or from 
citizens of Deer Lodge County, wherein Anaconda is situated. 
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My reasons for holillns this opinion and expressing this belief are ns follows: 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is engaged in the business of mining copper, 
silver, and gold ores in Silver ISow County, and in the mining of gold ores in 
Peer Isslge County, and in the smelting and reduction of all such ores In Deer 
Is>dge County. 

In the county of Siver Bow the said company owns, operates, and controls 
approx innately 90 jii-r cent of all llie onpp<>r, gold, and silver production of the 
couidy. In the county of Peer Lodge it produces approximately 75 per cent 
of all tlie gold mined and extracted in tlie said county. 

In the county of Silver Bow in Montana tlie Anaciaida Copper Mining Co. has 
been in business and Ihe chief factor in llie industrial and polltii’al life of tiio 
said county for now more Ilian tlvo years. Tlie county of Silver Bow has a 
population variously estimated to approximate 75.000 pi-oiile. Almost its 
sole productive Industry Is tliat of copiier and /.iiic mining, wiili gold and silver 
as liy-products. It lias no iiiaieiial ngrlciiliiiral interest eitlier In products 
direi'tly of tlie soil or in Iierds of cattie or lloeivs of slavp or other domestic 
animals. Of tlds popiiiation tliere are about 10,000 cliildren of school age; 
of tlie remainder of 0.5,000 i«>oiiie tliere are one-tiiird women; of the remaining 
40,(KX) iieopie there are about ono-tldrd directly in tlic service of tlie -Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. 

Tills company and its directors and managing agent.s liave large interests in 
oilier flnanci.'il and niereiintde institutions in tlie I'ity of Itiitle and coimt.v of 
Sliver Bow. The largest mercantile instituiion in Sll\er Bow County Is known 
as tlie llennessy Co. One of the largi'sf Imiiks in iSilver Bow County is the 
Paly Bank & Trust Co. of Biitle. Tlie sole source of electric power supply, 
eitlier for ligliting or oilier power purposes, In Silver Bow County Is the Mon¬ 
tana Power Co, ami its various liydroelfvlrlc dain.s. Tliere is a railroad run¬ 
ning from Butte to .\iiacoiida known ns the Biilte, Anaconda & Pacific Ball- 
road, Tliese live coinpanies are ail represented in Butte liy tlie same attorneys 
at law wlienever there is liligalloii for or against any of tliem. 

In the la.st Iwo years tliere lias lieen estidilished by llie .Anaconda Copiier 
Milling Co., and iiiainlaincd oontimionsly, a correct and sclontllic biifean of 
cspioiiag Sind means of Ideiilifienlion of all of its servants wlio apply for work 
at the ndiics, known ns the “ liiiie-eard ” system; and by Ibis s.v.stem, iliougli 
the company employs underground alioiit 10,(KK) men, .vel no man oiiii procure 
service underground in tlie mines of tlie said eoinpan.v unless lie present to tlie 
proper foreman, superlutendeiit, or sliift boss a elearanee card from tills 
hurenu. 

Tiiere Is anotlier niinlng concern, known ns the Nortli Butte Mining Co., 
wliicli lias usually had an interlocking directorate with Anaconda Copis-r Min¬ 
ing Co. Tlio Norili Butte comiuiny employs alioiil, 700 men. All of Its ores 
are treated at tlie smelter of llie .Anaconda Cojipcr Mining Co., at Great Fails, 
and such system has eoiitiiiued for .several years, Tlie Nonli Butle Mining 
Co. is also represented by tlie same attorneys at law whenever it lias litigation 
in court. 

All of the water supply of Butte, tlie iirinelpal city in Silver Bow County, 
is supplied by the Butte Water Co., a corporation. The general sii|MM liiteiideiit 
of that company, one Kugene Carroll, has for many year.s generally been ru- 
moretl to be active in furthering llie political advancement of Ihe Anaconda 
tk). By reason of its great wealth and influence it Is not possililc, in my belief, 
to Imve a fair trial of the above-entitled eniise In Silver Bow County. 

B. K. WUEKI.EB. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me tliis 28tli day of May, 1014. 

[SEXi..] Kdwin M. Laxir, 

\otttry Public for the State of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires January 31, 1915. 

Service of the foregoing affidavit admittetl and copy received this 2Sth day 
of May, 1914. 

G. Gav Stivers, 

Attorney for Defendant. 

Filed May 28, 1914. 

33810“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol. 4-62 
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In the District Court ot the United States, District of Montana. 

No. l.ni. At law. 

JoSEi'U Modena, as AoMiNisTiiAron ok the K,state of Cokhado Modena, pijun- 
TiKK, 17. Anaconda Coppeu Mining Company, a Cobpokation, defendant. 

EEPET. 

Comes now the plaintiff and, for his reply to the answer of the defendant on 
flic lierein, admits, denies, and alleges as follows, to wit: 

Admits that on the lilth day of August, 1913, the defendant was the owner 
of a certain tract of land near what Is known as the Berkeley mine, and that 
upon said tract of land there was Iwateil and situated a certain pond or pool 
of water, which Is the pond or pool of water mentioned In plaintiff's complaint; 
that prior to the acquisition of the title to said land hy said defendant, the 
predcc(!ssors in Interest, and the owners of said tract of land, had made and 
cotustructed an excavation ui>on the same for the sole purpose and only pur- 
l) 0 .se of building thereon a smelting and reduction plant, and making a holler 
room to be useil in connection with said smelling and reduction plant, which 
said smelting and reduction plant and boiler room were thereafter constructed 
thereon; that prior to the acquisition of the title to said land by this defendant 
said smelting and reduction plant had been torn dow'n and removed by Its 
preileccssors In Interest, leaving upon said land the said excavation ns afore¬ 
said; that said excavation was so situated that when and after said smelting 
plant was dismantled as aforesaid natural waters from the surface of the earth, 
caused by heavy rains and melting snows, settled and remained thereon; ami 
that tile said excavation was by the said defendant being used on the said 19th 
day of August, 1913, and had for a long time prior thereto been u.sed, hy the 
said defendant for the purpose of a receptacle for certain waters from the 
boiler room and from the boiler and from the dry uscsl In connection with the 
oiicrutlon of said Berkeley mine; and that said waters were drained out and 
away from said Berkeley mine, and said boilers, holler room, and dry thereof, 
by means of an artificial ■Huttcreourse and pipe line Into said excavation; that 
said excavation was enclosed by a wall of rock constructccd around the whole 
thereof, and that the deeper portions of said excavation were Inclosed by a 
wall; that on or about the 19th day of Augu.st, 1913, the said Corrado Modena 
went Into said pool or pond of water in connection with other boys, some of 
whom were about as old and others older than he, and went upon the lands 
belonging to the said defendants, and waded In said water and about said pond. 

Admits that there was at that time floating upon said water a log or railroad 
tie or piece of timber. 

As to whether or not the -said Modena attempted to mount said log. railroad 
tie, or timber and ride thereon over the deejier portions of said water this 
plaintiff denies that he has any knowledge or Information sufliclent to form a 
belief. 

Admits that plaintiff's decedent got Into the water over his head and was 
by reason thereof drowned. 

Admits that the death of said Modena occurred by reason of the negligent 
act or acts charged by the plaintiff In his first cause of action against the de¬ 
fendant. 

And denies each and every other allegation and all other allegations con¬ 
tained In said answer. 

Plaintiff, for his reply to the answer of the defendant on file herein, denies 
generally each and every other allegation and all allegations therein contained 
except such allegations as have been hereinbefore speeiflcally admitted or 
denied. 

Wherefore plaintiff, having fully replied to the answer of the defendant 
on file herein, prays judgment In accordance with the prayer of his complaint. 

MAITKV, TEMn.EMAN & Davies, 

B. K. Wheeusb, 

Attorneys for Ptaintiff. 


United States of Amebica, State of Montana, 

I* County of Silver Boto, ss; 

Joseph Modena, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: I, as administra¬ 
tor of the estate of Corrado Modena, deceased, am the plaintiff In the above 
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ami foregolDg action nn^ntlonotl. I have read the nbrtve ami foregoing reply 
and know the contents thereof, and the same Is true to the lx«t of iriy knowi- 
e<ige, information, and belief. 

Josu'ii Mookna. 


Snbsoribed and sworn to l>efore me this 16lh day of May, lOM. 

ISKAL.] John I.. I'KMCr.KMAN, 

Noiar]/ Public for the SHtate of hfoutarut, 

Residing at Untie, Mont. 

My commission expires August 14, 1914. 


Service of the foregoing reply admitted and co|>y received this 28t!» day of 
May. 1914. 


Filed May 28, 1014. 


O. F. Kki.i.ey, 

Jj. O. Kvans, 

W. B. UOGKRH. 

1>. (Iay Stivkbh, 
Attorneys for Defendant. 


In the District Court of the United States In ami for Ihe District of Montana. 


No. IT)!. Notice. 

JosKPU Modena, as Administrator, Peainthk, v. AN^^<>N»A Ooim’kb Minino 
Company, a Corpouaiion, Dependant. 

To the above-named defendant Anmoiida Copper Mining Company and to 

O. Evans, W. It. lingers, nml I). Guy Stivers, Its altorm*ys: 

You and each of you will please take no1i<’e that Iho above-name<1 plaintiff 
will, nt the hearing <)f his motion for ehange of place of trial, IntriMluce ns evi¬ 
dence the cer(i/le«l copy of tiie afthlavit of James A. Murray made and Hied in 
cause N«;, A-299o lu the District Court of the Secoml Jiuludal District of the 
State of Montana, In and for the county of Silver How. Anaconda Copper Mill¬ 
ing Company, a c<»r|)oration, plaintiff, versus Hutf(* and Halaklava ftflniiig Com¬ 
pany, a cor|>oratlon. defimdant, a certifUsI <-of»y of which atlhlavlt has this day 
biM'n .served In cause No. 149, Frank Osterman versus Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, a corporation. 

H. K, Whkkijcr, 

Maury, Tempi.kman & Davies, 

Attorneys for Plaintiff, 

Service of the foregoing notice admitted and copy rcceive<l this 2Gth day of 
May. 1914. 

L, O. Evans, 
Attonuy for Defendant. 

Filed May 29, 1914. 


In the District Court of the Unite<l States in and for the Districi of M<»ntana. 
No. 151. At law. 

Joseph Modkna, as Adminisihatok or the Estate ok Cobuado Modena, Pi.ain- 
TiFF, V. Anaconda Copper Mining Company, a Coiu*obation, Defendant. 

AFFIDAVIT OF JOHN OIIXIE. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Dote, sa: 

John Gillie, being first duly sworn, on oath depose.s nml says that he is now, 
and for more than 11 years has been, the general suiierlntendcnt of the Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining (.k)., the ahovt'-imnuHl defendant, and that prior to be¬ 
coming the general Kuperlnten<lent of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. affiant 
occupied the position of general manager of the Butte & Boston Consolidated 
Mining Oo. 
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That affiant has been a resident of Silver Bow County since the year 1881, 
and prior to devoting hla time to the affairs of the above-named corporations 
was engaged In a general civil and mining engineering business, with his head¬ 
quarters at Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant Is thoroughly ac- 
oualntcd with the properties, affairs, and operations of the said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. 

That there Is no connection of any kind or character between the Daly Bank 
& Trust Co. of Butte. Mont., and the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., save the 
fact that the banking business of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co, la largely 
transacted at .said l)aly Bank & Trust Co.; that the said Daly Bank & Trust 
Co. and Its affairs are conducte<l Independently of said Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co., and are conducted In the same manner as that of the six other bank¬ 
ing Institutions of Butte, Mont., at least one, and possibly two, of which are 
larger in amount of deposits and business transactions than the Daly Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Affiant further says that the said Anaconda Copper Jtlniug Co. Is not the 
owner of any stock of or Interested In any way In the Montana Power Co. 

That said Anaconda Copper Mining Do., nor any of Its officers or agents, so 
far as affiant knows or can learn, have any Interests whatsoever in the Hen- 
nessy Do. or Its business affairs. 

That in employing Its miners or other workmen the defendant is In no way 
affected or Intluencwl by the fact of whether the person applying la a debtor 
or customer of the said Hcnnessy Co. or any other merchant or mercantile 
house; that the affairs of the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. are conducted 
In the same manner, ns they affect the said Hennessy Co., as any and all 
other merchants and others engaged In business in the city of Butte and else¬ 
where. 

That It Is not true that the Anaconda Copper ilining Co. has exerted, or 
can exert, a great or any power over the merchants of tin? city of Butte or 
anyone else by reason of any custom of the employees of said company In 
assigning their wages due, or to become due, ns security for indebtedness; 
that the affairs of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. are conducted ns those 
of all other mining companies operating In Silver Bow County, so far as such 
assignments are concerned, and all merchants are treated alike in respect to 
them; that when n.salgnments, or other notice thereof, are given to the said 
Anaconda Cop|)er Mining Co„ they are recognized and paid out of any money 
coming to the employee. 

Affiant further says that the population of Silver Bow' County, Mont., Is 
estimated ns being from seventy-live to eighty thousand; that for the State 
election held in November, 1012, the registration recoi-ds in the office of the 
county clerk ami recorder of Silver Bow County show that approximately 
17,149 men were registered, and that affiant believes that there are many more 
eligible to registration at the present time in Silver Bow County; that a large 
proiKirtlon of the emplo^■ees of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. are not 
citizens of the Uniterl States or eligible lo registration, and that an additional 
large proportion of said employees are not taxpayers, and many more are 
under the age of 21 years and over the age of 70, so that a comparatively small 
proportion, which affiant believes, from the information he has been able to 
obtain, is less than one-third of the employees of the said Copper Mining Co. 
In Silver Bow County, Mont., would be eligible for Jury service. 

That the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., in and about Its mining proper¬ 
ties and operations in Sliver Bow County, Mont., Is employing not to exceed 
9,100 men; that there are many other mining companies operating In Sliver 
Bow County, Mont., employing large numbers of men, among which are the 
North Butte Mining. Co., employing approSlmately 1,000 men; the Butte & 
Superior Copper Co., employing approximately 1,000 men; the Elm Orlu mine; 
the East Butte Mining Co.; the Butte-Ballaklava Mining Co.; the Butte-Alex 
Scott Mining Co.; the Tuolumne Mining Co.; the Davls-Daly Mining Co.; the 
Pllot-Butte Mining Co.; the Rainbow Lode Development Co.; the Butte & 
Duluth Mining Co.; the Bullwhaeker Mining Co.; the Butte-Zenith Mining Co.; 
and other comparatively small operators; that In addition to those mentioned 
above, there are a large number of other employers of men In Silver Bow 
County, among which are the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.; 
the Great Northern Railway Co.; the Northern Pacific Railway Co.; and Oregon 
Short Line Railway Co., employing more than 629 men; the Montana Power 
Co., employrate approximately 125 men; the Street Railway Co., employing ap- 
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proximately 185 men; and many other Industries—breweries, mercantile houses, 
factories, etc.—employing large numbers of men. 

That tlie Butte, Auucxmda & Pacllic Hallway Co., a majority of the slock of 
which Is owned by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., employs approximately 185 
men in Silver Bow County. 

Afliant further says that the conduct and handling of litigation. In which the 
Bald Anaconda Copper Mining Co. la Interested, Is turned over to the attorneys 
for said company, who entirely control and handle the same. Investigate the 
fuels, and ctdl upon the oiiernting department for such witnesses ns are ut'ces- 
Bary to testify to the facts; that while alllant, as a witness, has attended a 
mimlier of the trlaUs, It has not been the praelhs" of the olllelals or other 
reprc'sentativcs or agents of the said company to attend uiwn the trial of any 
case unless re<iuired ns witnesses, and that the practice has liwn for the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Anaconda t.'opper Mining tio., other than the attorneys, to 
liny little. If any, nlleiuion to the easo.s iiending or being tried. 

Alllant further says that the said Anaconda Coitper Mining Co., during the 
IK'riod of allhint’s connection with It, has not, of alllant’s knowledge or belief, 
coerced or Inlluenced, or nttemjited to coerce or inlluence. In any way any 
resident of Silver Bow County who hiis been called or wlio lias nclisl as a Juror 
or witness in any case in any court; and that tlie salil company has not, of 
atiiant's knowledge or lielief, at any time rewardeil or pttnislnHi, or attempted to 
reward or pnnlsli, Iti any way, or refuse to give or gave employment to any 
person t)Ocnu.se of his aclitig ns sucli Juror or witness iti atiy of tlie courts; and 
tlie fact that any person has ai'led as Juror in any case In Silver Bow County, 
wliellier tlie said company was party tlioreto or not, or ns a witness In any 
action, has not been perniitti'd to inlluence the company’s action In any way, 
whether extending him employment or ollierwise. 

That afliant knows of noililng in the conduct of tlie company’s affairs In 
Silver Bow County, during the period wltli which ho lias bis>n fanilllnr with 
them, and afliant tliinks he would know of such If it had existed or occurred, 
which would estalillsli or cause in ilic mind of any resident of Silver Bow 
County or Deer Lodge County any fear of deciding or hesitation In Justly 
deciding any action hrouglit against tliis corporation or against any other cor¬ 
poration in favor of any oiiposing litigant. 

AflianI fiirtlier says Hint he knows of no sentiment or feeling of condition of 
fear or bias or oilier sentiment or fwlliig in Sliver Bow or Disw I<o<lge County, 
Mont., In favor of tlie said Anaconda Mining Co., or against any optiosing liti¬ 
gant, wliich would prevent sucli lllignni from oiitalniiig a fair trial ns agtilnst 
said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. before a Jury comjiosed of residents of either 
Sliver Bow County or Deer I.odge County; and afliant knows of notlilng and 
does not believe that niiythlng exists in tlie operation or metliod of operation 
of the said defendant corporation which would give rise to any such sentiment 
of fear or bias or any other sentiment or feeling which would work to the 
disadvantage of such optsising litigant. Tlnit alliiint knows of no reason or 
condition why the above-named plaintiff can not si-ciire a fair and Impartial 
trial before a Jury comiHised of residents of eillier Silver Bow or Deer Txidge 
County, and, on the contrary, afliant believes that said plaintiff can and will, 
if such action is tried, .secure a fair and Impartial trial, whether the Jury be 
made up of residents of Silver Bow or Deer Lodge County or elsewhere. 

.Tohn Gillie, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Rth day of May, 1914. 

[SEAL.] Caul .T. Ciibistian, 

Notarti Public for the fitatr of Montana, rcHdinff at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 1016. 

Filed May 29, 1014. 


affidavit op W. .1. .lOHNBON. 


St.vte of Montana, 

County of Deer Lodge, ss: 

W. J. Johnson, being first duly sworn, on oath says: That he Is now, and for 
29 vears last past has been, a resident of Anaconda, Deer Ixslge County, Mont.; 
that affiant Is not now and has not at any time been connected In any way, either 
In business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; that during all 
of said time affiant has been engaged In business In said county and for a period 
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of more than five years last past has been a member of the board of county 
commissioners of such county and is now chairman of such board ; that afhant 
has taken part in and participated in various political campaigns during his 
residence In Anaconda, and has a large acquaintance with the business, laboring, 
and professional men ami those engaged In mining and other pursuits in said 
county; afhaut is well ac'quaintcd with the conditions and public sentiment In 
said Deer Lodge County in relation to the said Anaconda Copi>er Mining Co. 
and In relation generally to mutters in which the said Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co, and the public generally are interested in Deer Lodge County, Mont; affiant 
does not know of nor has he heard of any attempt by said company to influence 
jurors or witnesses lu any court in their action as such, nor of any attempt 
to reward or punish or affect in any way a juror or witness who has partici¬ 
pated in any trial; and atflant believes that If any such tldng occurred during 
his residence in such county ho would have heard or known of the same. 

Ailiant further says that from his acquaintance with the residence of said 
county and his knowledge of tlie public sentiment therein, in ids opinion there 
la no condition of general Interest in or fear of or bias in favor of the said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and impartial trial in a i‘ase wherein llie said company is a party, before Jurors 
selected from the residents of sld Deer I^ge County, and afllant believes that 
no difficulty would be hu<l in empanelling a Jury from residents of said Deer 
Lodge County who would try a case fairly and impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Is a party. 

That nifiaiit knows of no reason and bolievej!i none exists why this action could 
not be tried In the UniUni States court, or any other court, before a jury com- 
poseil of rc'sldents of said Deer Lwige County, and alllaut believes that a fair and 
impartial trial coubl l)e ol>tnined lu the above action before a jury made up of 
resl<lents of Deer I.o<lge County. 

W. J. Johnson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

ISEAul Hiram W. Hodoeks, 

iVolarj/ J*uUic for the Stole of J/oafaiw, residing at Anacond>a, Mont, 

My i*ommisalon (‘Xi)lres January 211, 1016. 

Flletl May 20, 1914. 


AFFIDAVIT OF THOMAS J. WALKER, 


State of Montana, 

County of SUcer Bow, as: 

Thomas J. Walker, being first <luly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: I 
am now and for 25 years last past have been a resident of Silver Bow County, 
Mont.; that I am an attorney at law and have been practicing my profession us 
sucii in Silver Bow County and Deer I^nlge County, Monl., for a fX'rlod of more 
than 10 years last past That for four years prior to the first Monday of Jan¬ 
uary, 1013. affiant was county attorney of said county of Silver Bow, and for 
several years prior to bm>mlng county attorney nifiunt actfsl ns assistant or 
deputy county attorney for such county: that during all of the years affiant 
has been so practicing his proft^ssion he has been carrying on a general prac¬ 
tice, and has tried a great many casi‘a, some against corporations, and has 
piytlclpated In the defense of cases for corporations as parties defendant; that 
affiant has been generally familiar with the history of the trial of cases in Silver 
Bow County since lie has been practicing his profes.sion there, and particularly 
with the history of cnsi's tried before juries, including those tried against the 
Anacomla Copper Mining Co. and the other corporations engaged in business in 
Silver Bow County. That during all of the years of his practice affiant has 
taken part in and partlcljiated in the various political campaigns in the county 
of Silver Bow ami has a large niviualntanee personally among the inhabitants of 
Sliver Bow and I>eer liOtlge Counties, including the miners and workmen in and 
about the Butte mines *, that affiant Is well acquainted with the conditions and 
with public sentiment, both politically and otherwise. In said Silver Bow County, 
In relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; that from his knowle<lge of the 
conditions and sentiment in Silver Bow County, in affiant's opinion, there is no 
condition of bias or prejudice in favor of the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
or of fear dread or other sentiiient in favor of said company, or any other 
condition or reason which would lu affiaut's opinion lu auy way prevent the plain- 
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tiff In the alH)ve-entltle«l action from securing a fnlr trial before a jur.v com¬ 
posed of resklents of Silver Bow or Deer Lodge County; nlflaut further says 
that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action could not be fairly 
and Impartially tried before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow or Dei>r 
IxHige County, In the above-entitled court In the county of Silver Bow, State of 
Montana, and alllaut believes that a fair and Impartial trial could Ite ehtained by 
the plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried in Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Thomas J. Walker. 

Subscrlbetl and .sworn to before m<' Ibis 2."th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

( SEAL. J W. T. Bleick. 

Xolary Public fur the Stale of Montana, reuiding at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires .Tanuary 2, 191.'). 

Fileil May 29, 1914. 


AFFIDAVIT OF CHABLES S. HF..NDF.BSON. 

State of Montana, County of Silecr Bow, ss: 

(iharles S. Henderson, being first duly sworn, on oath depo.ses and says: That 
he is now and for the past 27 years has been a resident of Silver Bow County, 
Mont.: that during the years 1907 and 1908 alllant was sheriff of Silver Bow 
County, Mont., and that for many years prior thereto and since alfiant has l)oen 
engaged In the mercantile business and various huslnass enterprises In Sliver 
Bow (kiunty, Mont.: that during all of said times affiant became widely ac- 
(liiainted witli the miners and workmen in and about the Butte mines and the 
business men and other residents of Silver Bow County; and that during said 
periisl alllant has lieen more or less active In politics and political matters. 
Affiant has also taken part in and participated In various political campaigns 
during the past 10 years in the various general elections had In said Sliver 
Bow County, Mont., and that the detendant in this action, and other large min¬ 
ing coiupanies op<'rating in and near Butte, have been discussed and asserted as 
ls.sue.", more or les.s, in said campaigns. That alfiant Is well acquainted with 
the conditions and public si'iitiinent, both politically and otherwise. In said Silver 
Bow County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other 
large mining companies and in relation to the matters In which the said com¬ 
panies and their employee.s, and the public generally, have been interested In 
said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion, there is no condition of general Interest 
In or bias in favor of said defendant company or any of the other mining com¬ 
panies operating therein among the jieople In said Silver Bow County, Mont, 
other than the usual interest in any community In tlie industries curried on 
therein. 

That affiant has no connection with and is not interesteil In fhe almve-entltled 
action nor in the Anaconda Co|)per Mining f.'o.. defemlant tliercln, nor In any 
of the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Afliant further states that he knows of no reason why the ubove-entltk'd 
action could not bo fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury com|s)sed of resi¬ 
dents of Silver Bow County in the above-entitled court In the (Siiinty of Silver 
Bow, State of Montana; tliat In affiant’s opinion there Is no public or general 
or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling In 
Sliver Bow County, Mont., which would In any way Interfere with or prevent 
a fair trial before such a Jury In the above-entitled action, and afliant believes 
that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff In the above 
action, and that the siilil action could be fairly and Impartially tried In Silver 
]^w County, Mont., before a jui-y comixised of residents of said county. 

ClIAS. S. He.vdeeson. 

Subscribe*! and sworn to before me this 29th day of May, J914. 

fsKAi..] John E. Cobktte, 

Notary Public for the Stale of Montana, rcuiding at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1910. 

Plied May 29, 1914. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF HERMAN BLANK. 

State of Montana, Cmnty of Silver Bow, ««; 

Ucrmnn Blank, belns first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says; That he Is 
now and for more than 21 years last past has been a resident of Butte, Silver 
Bow County. State of Montana, and during said time has been engaged In the 
wholesale liquor business and Is and has been Interested In other business enter¬ 
prises In said city. 

That for a period of 10 years prior to the formation of the Butte Chamber 
of Commerce, which was organised about the month of March, 1912, adiant 
was president of the Butte Business Men’s Association, an organization com¬ 
posed of the business and professional men of the city of Butte and organized 
and maintained for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the business and 
other Interests of the city of Butte. That aidant during approximately the 
entire period of its organization was a member of said Butte Business Men’s 
Assoeiailon and took an active interest in its affairs. Afdlant says that he does 
not recall that Mr. C. .T. Kelly ever attended a mc'oting of said Butte Business 
Men’s Association, and that Mr. Kelly certainly had very little, if anything, to 
do with the affairs of said association, and that aidant while iiresident of said 
organization made an effort to have Mr. Kelly take a more active part in said 
organization, and aidant regrets tht he was unable to do so, as he felt that ft 
Would have lieen to the Interest of said organization and Butte generally to 
have enlisted more of Mr. Kelly’s efforts In this belialf. That at no time during 
tlic Incumbency of this aidant as president of said organization, nor at any 
time widle aidant was a member thereof, has the said Kelly, of the Hennessey 
Co., or anyone else, ever atlempted, to aidant’s knowledge, to directly or indi¬ 
rectly Induence the affairs of said Butte Business Men’s Association on behalf 
of the said Kelly or said Hennessey Co. or on behalf of the Amalgamated Copper 
Co. or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or any otiior mining company. That 
none of tlie said corporations lias eviu', to aidant’s knowledge, attempted directly 
or Indirectly to Induence or dominate Hie said a.ssociatlon or the Individual 
members thereof. That, aside from supporting In a leglllmatc nianner, when 
requested so to do, matters of public imjiortance anil henedt, no influence of 
any kind, to aidant’s knowledge and belief, has been exercised by said corpora¬ 
tions, or either of them, or on tlielr behalf. 

Allinnt furtlier says tlmt from his knowledge of conditions In Butte, and from 
his associations with the other residents of said city, he feels that he is well 
acquainted with tlie conditions and sentiment existing in said city and Silver 
Bow County, and that it Is aidant’s belief that tlie above-named plaintiff can 
have a fair and impartial trial iiefore a jury of residents of Silver Bow County, 
Mont., In tlie above-eiilltled action, or ui>on any other issue to which he may be 
a party or be interested in, and that aidant knows of no condition, smittnient, or 
reason which W'oiild In anywise prevent or interfere with the obtaining by 
plaiiillff of a fair trial before such jury against said Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. 

Herman Blank. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Sth day of May, 1914. 

I SEAL.] John E. Cobette, 

.Votary rtihllc for the Stale of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

Mv eomnilsslon expires June 18, 1016. 

Flletl May 29, 1014. 


AFFIDAVIT OF J. K. O’BOURKE. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss; 

J. K. O’Rourke, being flrst duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he Is 
now, and for IS years last past has been, a resident of Butte, Sliver Bow 
County, Mont That aidant formerly was engaged as a timekeeiier in and 
about the Butte mines, and since the first of the year 1909 has been sheriff of 
Silver Bow County. Mont. That affiant was Sheriff of Silver Bow County for 
four years ending In January, 1913. That during the iierlod of his residence In 
Butte affiant has had, and now has, a very large acquaintance personally with 
the miners and workmen In and about the Butte mines, and has been more or 
less active In imlltlcs and political matters. Affiant has also taken part In and 
participated In varloup political campaigns during the past 12 years In the vnrl-, 
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ous general olectlous had in Silver Bow County during said period, and that tho 
plaintiff in this action, and the other large mining cointmnies operating in and 
near Butte, have been discusseil and asserted as issues more or less In said 
campaigns. That aOiant Is well noqualnled with the conditions and public senti¬ 
ment, both j>ollticaU.v and otherwise, in said Siher Bow County in relation to 
the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other large mining companies, 
and in relation gciierally to the matters in wldch Urn said coini>auies and tbclr 
einploye(‘s and tlie public generally have been interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Artlant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, and in bis opinion, there Is no condition of general Interest in or 
bias In favor of sai<l plaintiff company, or any of the otlier mining companies 
operating therein, anmng the jH'oplo In saiil Sil\er Bow County. Moiil., and 
there Is m) prc.iiullce, hi atliant's oiunlon, against tlie above-nametl jdaiufiff. 

That alllanl has no coniK^f’lion wllli, and Is not ialeresttHl in, the abovc- 
outltled action, nor In llie Anaconda ('opiicr Mining C<.., plaiulllT therein, nor 
in any of the other large mhiing comp:u)ics operating in or around Butte, 
Mont. 

Affiant further slates that he Knows of no reason wliy the al>ovc-entitfed ac¬ 
tion could not be fairly and liiifiarlially tried Indore a jury of rcsiilcnts of Sil¬ 
ver Bow ronnty. in tlie aboie-entiiled court In the couilty 'of Silver Bow. State 
of Mont.ana ; lliat in afliaut’s opinion, lluav Is no pul)lic or gtmcral <'r other 
simtlnnmt of bias or prt‘ju«li<-<' or feeling of f<‘ar or oilier feeling In Silver Bow 
(bounty, Mont., which would in any way intcrferi^ willi or pn“vi*nt a fair trial 
before such a jury in the al)o\(‘-entitled action, and alliaiit ia'liiMos that a fair 
and imtairlial trial could be 4»btalm‘d by th(‘ iilainliff in tho abov«‘ action, and 
that tln‘ said action ecndd be fairly and impartially lrl(‘d in Silver Bow County, 
Mont., before a jury of residents theixsif. 

John K. G’UonnKF:. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tins -JPlh day of May, lbl4. 

IsKAL.J John 10. ('oiuttf, 

Xofarii Puhlir f<>} flir SItitc of \Iotii(tnii, rrsiiliny at livUc, Moni. 

My cotumis.slon (‘.\i)ir('S .Tune IS. IPltl. 

Filed 29, 191-!. 


ArnnwiT of i>. ovy snvi:n.s. 

State or Montana. 

County of Silver Doii\ sa: 

n. Oay Stivers, being first duly sworn, on his onili deposes and says: That ho 
has resided in Bulle, Silv<‘r B<»w (’ounty, Mont., 2-i .vaairs la'it past, is an ullor- 
iioy at law by profe.sslon, and lias Ikhui jiractlclng as .such at Bulle. Mont., since 
Ma.v, 1895; that nfTiant Ims boon continuously einpl(\ved as an utionu'y at law 
by the Anaconda Cop]x:r Mining Co.. Purnd Slivcu’ ik (’opper Co., Washoe CMiipor 
Co., Butte, Anaconda & Ibnafic Uallway Co., and lln‘ Colorado Simdiing & Min¬ 
ing Co., and its successors in inteivst, tlie Tnmton Alining nevelopnient Co., 
from March, 1809, until (be consolidation of the properties of said companies 
with the Anaconda Copper Alining Co. in 1910, and .‘^ince tliat time has been con¬ 
tinuously employiKl by the Anaconda Copper Alining (^i.; that prior to such con¬ 
solidation alTlnnt for a period of about nine years, was also einploy(‘d by the 
Butte & Boston Consolidated Alining Co. and the Boston & Montana Consolidated 
C-opper & Silver Mining Co.; that affiant as attorn<*y for the said eoii>oratlons, 
and particularly for said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., lia.s bw*n generally 
familiar and ac^qualnted with its business and affairs and particularly with (ho 
conduct of its litigation and other legal business, and for the past 10 years ha.s 
participated in almost nil of the trials of oases to which said AnacoiKla Copiier 
Alining Co. was a party In Sliver Bow County, Alont.; that among the cases In 
which affiant has assisted In the trial of have l>een u numlier of what are known 
as “personal Injury” cases against the said corporations, and affiant has been 
familiar with the history of such cases and tho results thereof, and has also 
been generally familiar with the history of trials of other cases In Silver Bow 
County. Alont, Including those against other corporations; that It has been 
affiant’s observation and his opinion that the same condition prevails In Silver 
Bow County, Mont, as elsewhere, and has prevnlleil during the past few years, 
In respect to the prejudice of certain members of juries agnlfist corporations In 
personal-injury caiM»^ or of bias toward the plaintiff In such cases, and It Is 
affiant’s opinion that with Juries In said Silver Bow County,‘Alont, as elsewhere, 
^fficulty Is met In Inducing them to give the same consideration or weight to 
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evidence In cases presented by defendant corporations in personai-injury eases 
as tlint accorded the cases of piaintlffs in such ciass of cases; that upon the 
Iriais of cases in which tiic said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and otiier cntpor- 
alions above name<i have been parties the conduct and eontroi of such cases has 
bi?en left entirely to aliiant and otiier attorneys for said companies, and It lias 
not been tlie practice, for llie managers, foremen, or other olliclals or repre¬ 
sentatives of said companies to attend upon the trials of said cases or give 
attention tlicrelo in any way except wlien called or required as witnesses, and 
ns a general rule, upon the trial of all siicli eases, no one representing sncti cor¬ 
porations lias bi'on present in tlie court room except the counsel and the wit¬ 
nesses ; that atliant knows of nothing, and that he believes lie would know if sucli 
existed, in the operation or eondui't of the buslne.ss of tlie Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. or the other corporations above named wlilch in anywise would tend 
to give rise to any feeling of fear or liesltiitlon or any otiier feeling or sentiment 
in any of tlie resldt'iits of Silver Row County, or wliicli would in any other way 
tend to cause any of sucii residents to hesitate in fairly and impartially trying 
any eases to wlilcli tlie said company miglit be a party; tlint to afilant’s knowl¬ 
edge and ladief tliere Is no feeling or sentiment or; condition of bias or otiier 
leaning toward the said corporation, or of dread or fear of the same In Silver 
Row Comity, and aliiant knows of no condition or sentiment or feeling of any 
kind wlilcli would in anywl.se iirevent the residents of Silver Row County from 
acting fairly and Inipiirtlally if called ns jurors on cases to wliicli the said 
Aiiaconda Copper Mining Co. or any other corporation Is a party. 

Aliiant fiirtlier says that lie knows of no fact, condition, or reason, and does 
not believe Unit any exists, wliy the above-entitled action could not lie fairly and 
iitipartlally tried liefore a jury composinl of residents of Silver Row County, in 
tlie iiliove court. In Silver l!ow County, Mont., and ulliant lielleves that a fair 
and Impartial trial could be had by the plaintiff In the above action if tried 
liefore a jury of Silver Row County residents in Silver Row County. Mont. 

G. Gay Stiveks. 

Siiiiscrlbed and sworn to before me this 28tli day of May. 1011. 

[seal.] W. T. Ri.eiok, 

Notary PiiMir ptr the ttlate of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont, 

Mv commissi,!!! expires .lainiary 27, 101.'). 

IGled May 29, 1014. 

AFFIDAVIT OF J. I,. WINES. 

St.ate of Montana, County of Bilver Bom, ss: 

,1. L. Wines, being first duly sworn on his oath, depo.ses and says: That 
afllaiit is now and for more than 10 years last past has been a resident of 
Sliver Row County, Mont.; that aliiant Is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Row County, and in otiier counties in the 
State of Monlaiia for a period of more tlian 19 years last yast. 

Atliant is not now, and never lias been, connected wltli the Anaconda Copper 
Milling Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years aliiant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has been concerned in and lias 
trltHl a great many cases, some against cor[ioratlons, and has participated in 
the defense of cases for corporations as parties defendant; that aliiant la 
generally familiar with the history of the trial of cases in Silver Bow County 
since he has been practicing ids profession In said county, and particularly 
with the history of cases tried before Juries, Including those tried against the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and other corporations engaged In business In 
said Sliver Row County; that during all of the years of his practice affiant 
has taken part and participated In the various political campaigns in tlie county 
of Silver Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally among the Inhabitants 
of Silver Bow and Deer Lmlge Counties, including miners and workmen In and 
about the State mines; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and 
with public sentiment, both political and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County; 
In relation with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and that from his knowledge 
ns to the conditions and sentiment therein tliere Is no condition, in affiant's 
opinion, of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Go., or of 
fear or dread, or other sentiment or reason, which wouli In affiant's opinion, 
in any wayHirevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from securing a 
fair trial before a Jury composed of residents ol Silver Bow and Deer Lodge 
Counties. 
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Affiant hns Iiearil <Il.scui«ions among attornejs pnidti-iog In Sllvpr Bow 
County of the elnim ailvanoeil hy Mr. I.rf)uniles Maury in Hits action; tliat 
litigants fouhl not obtain a fair trial before a Jury composeil of reslilent.s of 
Silver Bow County in an action against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co or 
where said company was an opposing party, anil that the said Maury I.s'’the 
only one whom affiant has heard claim or advance n opinion that a fair trial 
could not be had under such clrcumstnnees, while affiant has heard otliers of 
such attorneys express their opinions to tlic contrarv. 

Affiant believes that if in his practice he should bring action against said 
Anaconda Mining Co.; that he could and would submit the cause to a Jury 
of resldent-s of Silver Bow County and olitain a fair and Impartial determina¬ 
tions thereof, the same as if tlie same was against any otlier pnrt.v. 

AtBant further says that he knows of no reason wb.v the altove entitled action 
fairly and impartially trietl Itefore a Jury conii)o.sed of residents 
of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties In the above-entitled court. In the 
county of Silver Bow, State of Montana, and affiant believes that a fair ami 
Imparllal trial could be had by plaintiff In the above entitbsi action, if tried in 
said Silver Bow County, Mont., before a Jury of residents of said county. 

J. L. Winks. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27lh day of May, 1014. 

1SEA1..1 ^ J llAItItINOTON, 

Notary riilillc fur the ftliilr of Munianu, rrxuling at liuttc, Mont. 
My commission expires DiTcmber 111. 1010. 


AFKin.WlT OK OLOROE F. SHELTON. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Note, ss.- 

George P. Shelton, la'ing first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: 
That affiant is now and for more than 12 years last riast has been a resident 
of Silver Bow County, Mont,; that alffant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing hi.s profession in Silver Bow County and In other countle.s in the 
Slate of Montana for a period of more than 30 years last past. 

That affiant is not now and never has bemi connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Miidng Co., professionally or otlierwlse. 

That during all of the years affiant Ims been .so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general practice and has Ixs’n I'oncerm'd In ami has 
tried a great many cases, some against corp<irnllons, and has partlclpatcsl In 
the defense of cases for corporations, ns parties defendant; that affiant Is 
generally familiar with the history of the trial of cases In Silver Bow County 
since he has been practicing his profe.ssion In .said count.v, and partbulariy 
with the histories of cases tried before Juries, Including those tried against the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., anil other coritoralions engageil in business In 
said Silver Bow ('ount.v; tiuit affilant has a large acquaintance personally 
among the Inhabitants of Silver Bow and Deer Ixalge Counties, Including 
miners and workmen in and about the Butte mines; that affiant Is well ac¬ 
quainted with the conditions and with public sentiment, Imth political and 
otherwise, in said Silver Bow County, in relation to the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co.; and that from his knowlixlge as to the condiilons and sentiment 
therein there is no condition. In affiant's opinion, of Itla.s or prejuillce In favor 
of said Anaconda Copiier Mining Co., or of fear or dread, or other sentiment. 
In favor of said company, or any other conditions, sentiment, or reason which 
would. In affiant’s opinion, in any way prevent tlie plaltlff in the abovc- 
entitletl action from securing a fair trial before a Jury composed of residents of 
Sliver Bow and Di>er Lodge Counties. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially trieil before a Jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow and Deer Isalge Counties in the above-entitled court. 
In the county of Silver Bow. State of Montana; and affiant believes that a 
fair and Impartial trial could be had by plaintiir in the almve-entllled action 
If tried in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Geokge F. Siiki,ton. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

ISEAX.) .1. Vekheyen, 

Notary Public for the State of ifontana, raiding at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 23, 1913. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF WITXIAM MKYEB. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ««; 

William Meyer, being first duly sworn, on bis oath deposes and says: That 
affiant is now, and for more than 29 years last past has been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont.; Unit affiant la an attorney at law and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties in the 
State of Montana for a iierlwl of more than 10* years last past. 

That affiant is not now and never has been connecleti with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years aliiani has been so praeticlng his profession ho 
has been carrying on a general practice and has been concerned In and has 
trlcMl a groat many cases, some against eorportlons. and has participated in 
the defense of cases for corporations as parties defendants; that affiant is 
generally familiar with the history of the trial of cases In Silver Bow County 
since he has boon practicing his profession In said county, aial purllcularly with 
tlie history of cases tried before juries, including tliose tried against the Ana¬ 
conda (’upper Mining Co. and other corporations engaged In business in said 
Sliver Bow.County; that during all of the years of his practice alUant lias 
taken part and participated in the various political campaigns in tlie county 
of Silver Bow, and has a largo acquaintance personally among the inhabitants 
of Silver Bow Coiinly, Inchnling miners and worknum in and aliout Ihe Butto 
mines; that affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and with public 
sentiment, both political and otherwise, In said Silver liow County, in relation 
to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and that from his knowledge as to the 
conditions and sentiment therein there Is no condition, in affiant’s opinion, of 
bias or prejudice in favor of said Anacondu Copiior Mining Co., or of fear or 
•dread or other sentiment in favor of said company, or any otlier condition, 
sentiment, or reason which would, in affiant’s opinion, In any way prevent the 
plaintiff lu the above-entitlo<l action from si'curing a fair trial before a Jury 
composed of residents of Silver Bow Oounly. TlmL affiant has brought and 
trk'd a number of what are known as “ ])ersonal-in.iur.v ” cases, and i.s and has 
been faryilUnr with the history of such litigation In Silver Bow County; that 
affiant has brought a number of such cases against the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., and the Butte, Anaconda & Pucilie Uailwny Co., most of which 
have been settled on a satisfactory basis; dial affiant would not hesitate to 
try stich a case, or any case against idiliei* of said corporations before a jury 
composed of residents of Silver Bow County, and with the expectation and 
belief that a fair trial and an impartial trial wouhl be had before such jury. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the ahove-eniitled action 
could not be fairly and Imparliully tried before a jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow County and in the uhove-eiititled court in the Counly of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair and imjmrtial trial could be 
Imd by plalntltl! in die above-entitled action if tried in said Silver Bow County, 
Mont. 

William Mkveb. 

Subscribed and sworn to before mo this 2Sth day of May, 1914. 

IsKAL.J John E. Corettk, 

Votary Buhlic for the State of Monian<t, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 191G. 

AJ'FIDAVIT of C. V. DBENNEN. 

State op Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ««; 

0. P. Drennen, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says; That 
affiant is now and for more than 20 years past has been a resident of Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; that affiant Is an attorney at law and has been practicing Ms 
profession in Silver Bow County and In other counties in the State of Montana 
tor a period of more than twenty years last past. 

That affiant Is not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has been concerned in and has 
tried a gredf many cases, some against corporations, and has participated in the 
defense of cases for corporations, as parties defendant; that affiant is generally 
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familiar with the history of the trial of cassea In Silver Bow County since Im 
has been practicing his profession in said county, and particularly with the his¬ 
tory of cost’s tried before juries, including tliose tried against the Anaconda 
Copper ilining Co. and other corp()ration8 engaged in business In sahl Silver 
Bow County; that during all of the years of his practice afllant has taken part 
In the various political campaigns In the county of Sliver Bow and lias n large 
acquaintance ro'rsonall.v among tJie inhabitants of Silver Bow County, iiu‘lu<Ilng 
miners and workmen in and about tlie Butie mines; that utllaiit Is well ac¬ 
quainted with the conditions and with imhllc semlnient, both political and 
otherwise, iu said Silver Bow County In relation to tlie Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co.; and that from ills knowledge as to the conditions ami sentiment 
therein there jire no condition.^, in aniant’s opinion, of bias or preJiKlIce In favor 
of said Anjiconda Copper Mining t\>. or of fear or dreml or other sentliiient in 
favor of said company, or any other condition, sentiment, or reason which 
wrniUl, in atliant’s opirnon, in any way pre\ent the j)lalntilT in the alioviMiO- 
filled action from securing a fair trial before a Jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow County. 

Alliant further sa,\s that he knows of no reu'^on why the ubove-entitletl action 
could not be fairly and impartially trlcnl before a jury composed of residtuils of 
Siher Bow County, in flu* abo\i*-cntitlcd court, in the coimiy of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana; ami afllant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could be 
liad by philntilT in llie ahove-eiitilled if tried in said Silver Bow 

County, Mont. 

(.\ I*. Buennen. 

Subscribe*! and sworn to before me this 2Sth day of May, 1014. 

JsEAT..] John K. Couk'ite, 

Kotai'n iUtlilir for the Sla/c of Monlana, rcHidimj iu Uutlc, Mont. 

Jly commission expires June 18, 1910. 

AVl-'IDAViT OF W'. I. MITINCOTT. 

State of Montana. 

County of Silver Jiow, ss: 

\V. I. 1 being first <liily sworn, on bis oath ileposes and says; That 

nflinnt is now and has been for more flam years last past a resident of 
Silver Bow' tkainty, Mont.; that afllant is an nttia-ney at law ami lias Ikm?!! 
practicing Ills profession in Silver Bow’ County and In other counties in the 
State of Montana for a period of more than 82 years last past. 

That afliant is not now, and never has h(‘en, connected wIlli the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otlierwlsi*. 

That during all of tJie years afllant has lu'en so practicing Ids profes.slon. he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has Iukui concerned in, and has 
tried, a great many cases, some against corporations, and lias participated In 
the defense of cases for corporations, as parti(‘.s defemlant; that afllant Is gen¬ 
erally familiar wdth the history of the trial of caw's for corporalons in Sliver 
Bow County, since he has been practicing his profession in said county, and 
particularly with tlie history of cases tried before juries, including those tried 
against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and otiier corporations In l>usineK.s'ln 
said Silver Bow County; that during all of tlie years of his practice affiant 
has taken part and partlcipatctl in the various political campaigns in the 
county of Sliver Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally among the in¬ 
habitants of Silver Bow County, including miners and workmen in and about 
the Butte mines; that affiant is w’ell acqualntc<l with the conditions and with 
public sentiment, both political and othenvise, In said Silver Bow County, In 
relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and that from his knowledge ns 
to the conditions and sentiment therein, there Is no condition in affiant’s opinion 
of bias or prejudice in favor of sal<l Anaconda Copper Mining Ck)., or of fear 
or dread or other sentiment In favor of said company, or any other condition, 
sentiment, or reason w’hich would, in affiant’s opinion, In any w’ay prevent the 
plaintiff In the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial before a jury 
competed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason w'hy the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and Impartially trle<l before a Jury compo8e<l of 
residents of Sliver Bow County In the above-entitled court, In the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Blontaoa; and affiant believes that a fair and impartial 
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trial could be bad by plaintiff in the above-entitled action If tried in Silver Itow 
County, ilont, 

William I. Lippincott. 

Subscribed ond sworn to l)e*ore me this 28th day of May, 1914. 
tSEAL.] John E. Corctte, 

Notary Public tor the Ntate of Montana, resitting at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires .Itine 18. 1916. 

AFVID.WIT OF LEWIS A. SMITH. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Ix>wis A, Smith, beInK hrst duly sworn, on bis oath deposes and says: Tlmt 
afliant Is nosv and for more ttmn 18 years last past has been a resident of 
Stiver Kow County, Monl.; that affiant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing ids profe.salon in Silver Bow County and in otlier counties In the 
State of Montana tor a period of more then 18 years last past. 

That afliant is not now, and never has been, connected with the Anaconda 
Copper MiniiiE Co„ professlonaiiy or otiierwi.se. 

Tliat during all of the years afliant has been so practicing his profession, 
lie has been carrying on a general practice, and lias been concerned in, and 
lia.s tried a great'niany oases, some against coriioratlons, and lias participated 
in the' defense of cases for corporations as parties defendant; tiiat afliant is 
generally familiar with the lilstory of the trial of ca.ses in Silver Bow County 
since he has lieen practicing his profession in said county, and particularly 
with the history of cases tried before .lurles, including those tritnl against the 
Anaconda Copi'ier Mining Co. and otlier corporations engaged in liusin(>ss in 
said Silver Bow County; that during all of the years of Ids praidice afliant lias 
taken part and participated in tlie various iiolitical campaigns in the county 
of Siller liow, and has a large acquaintance personally among tlie inliabilants 
of Sliver Bow County, including miners ami worUmim in and alamt the 
Butte mines; Hint afliant is well acquainted wttli the conditions and with 
puldtc stuitlmeut, bolli polllical and otlierwisi*, in said Silver Bow County, in 
relation to tlie Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; arai that from his knowledge 
as to tiie conditions and sentiment tlierein there is no condition, in affiant’s 
oiiiiiion, of liiiiK or prclmllce in favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co„ or 
of fear or dread or other sentiment In favor of said company, or any other con¬ 
dition, sentiment, or reason which would, in atflant's opinion, in any way 
previ'iit tlie plaintiff in the above-entltlerl action from securing a fair trial 
before a jury comisised of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Afliant further savs tliat he knows of no reason wliy the above-entitled action 
could not lie fairly‘and Impartially tried b«-fore a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County In tlie above-entitled court In tlie county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana: ami affiant believes that a fair and Impartiiil trial could 
be had liv Jilaintltf in the above-entltleil action if tried in said Silver Bow 


County, Mont, 


Lewis A. Smith. 


Subscrlbetl and sworn to before nm this 28th day of IMny, 1914. 
tsEAi.] John E. Cobctie 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, 

Retiding at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 


AFFIDAVIT OF CHABLES MATTISON. 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, »s: 

Clmrles Mnttlson, being first duly sworn and on his oath, deposes and sw: 
That afliant Is now imd for more than 24 years last past has been a resident 
of Silver Bow County, Mont.; tliat affiant Is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profession In Sliver Bow County and In other counties In the 
Stole of Montana for a period of more than 21 years last post; that during ttie 
years 1893 Md 1894-1898 affiant was deputy county attorney of said Stiver 
Bow County. 
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That Afflaot is not now nnd never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Coi>per Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during all of the years afhnnt has been so practicing his profession lie 
has been carrying on a general practice and has been concerned In and has 
trieil a great many cases, sc^me against corporations, and has participated in 
the defense of cases for eorp(»n\tlons as parties defendant; that affiant Is 
generally familiar wltli the history of the trial of cases In Silver Itow County 
sliKv he has been prsiotlclng his profession in wild county, and particularly 
with tlie history of cases trle<l before jurt»‘s, induding fliose trUvl against Die 
Anaconda Copper Co. nnd otlior coriioratlons engaged in business in .said Sliver 
How County; tliat during all of the years of Ids practice affiant has taken part 
and participated in the various indltlcul cainpnlgns in the county of Silver 
How, and 1ms a large acquaintance personally among tlie Inhabitants of Silver 
How and Doer I^xlge Countle-s including miners and workmen in nnd about 
the Butte mines; lliat alliant Is well acquainted wlUi the comlHIons and with 
public sentiment, both political aial olherwisi*, In saltl Silver How County, In 
relation to the Anaconda (’upper Mining (^>.; and tiiat from his knowledge as 
to the conditions and sentiment therein (here is no condition in affiant’s oiMnloii 
of bias or prcjmllce In favor of said Anaconda Copper illnlng (To., or of fear 
or dread or otlier sentJinetit in favor of said comimny, <»r any other condition, 
sentiment, or reason which would, in affiant’s oi»inioo. in any way prevent the 
plalntilT in tlje above-entitled action from .s(‘ciiriijg a fair trial before a jury 
romiKised of residents of Silver liow ami D<'er Lodge (Touniies. 

Affiant further says that ho know.s of no reason why the above-eiitil!e<l 
action could not he fairly ami imparllally trUnl before a Jury c<unposcHl of resi¬ 
dents of Sliver Bow and Dwr I^odge (’ouiitles in the alKivc'-eiitlth'd court. In 
the county of Silver How, State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair 
and imiiartial trial could lie Iiad hy plaintiff in the above-entitled action if 
tried in said Silver Bow Couuty, Mont. 

Chah. Mattikon. 

Subscribed ami sworn to befon^ me Ibis 2Stb day of May, A. D. 1014. 

fsKAL.l (J,\ai. J. CniaHTfAN. 

yotiiry Public for ihc State of Montana, Rcsniitiff at Butte, Mont. 

My commission exjdres March If, lOlC. 

AMIDAVIT OF J. BRUCE KREMKU. 

State or Montana, County of Silver Bow, $s: 

J. Hnice Kremer, being first duly sworn, on his oath deiioaes and says: That 
affiant is now and for more than 13 years hmt past has been ii resiflent of Silver 
How County, Mont.; that affiant Is an attorney at law, and has bcHjo practicing 
his profession In Silver How County ami in other counties in the State of Mon¬ 
tana for a period of more than 13 years la.st pa.st. 

That affiant is not now and never Ija-s been connected with the Anaconda 
Coppc?r ilining Co., professionally or otherwiw*. 

TImt during all of the yeiirs affiani has lanm so practicing hi.s jirofessloa he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has been concerne<i in, and has tried 
a great many coses, some against coriioratloas, and has participated in the 
defense of cases for coriiorationH as parties dofimdant; timt alliant is generally 
familiar with the history of Hie trial of cases In Silver Bow C/Ounty since he 
has tieen practicing his profes.slori in sahl county, uml partl<’ularly with the 
history of cases tried before juries. Including tho.se tried against the Anaconda 
Oppor Mining Co. and other eorporatlons engage<I In business In said Silver 
Bow CTounty; that during nil of the year.s of his practice affiant has taken part 
and particlpate<l in the various pol!tU*nl campaigns In the <*ounty of Silver 
Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally among the Inhabitants of Silver 
Bow amV Deer Lodge Counties, including miners and workmen In nnd about the 
Butte mines; that affiant is well ncquaintefl with the conditions and with piihllo 
sentiment, both political and otherwise, in said Sliver Row County In relation 
to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and that from his knowledge as to the 
conditions and sentiment therein there Is no condition, In affiant’s opinion, of 
Mas or prejudice or of fear or dread or other sentiment In favor of .said com¬ 
pany. or any other condition or sentiment or reason which \yould, In affiant’s 
opinion. In any way prevent the plaintiff In the above-entitled action from 
securing a fair trial Wore a jury composed of rwldents of SUver Bow and Deer 
Counties. 
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AflfUint further says that he-knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow and Deer T.o<lpe Counties in the above-entitled court in the county 
of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and afflant believes tlint a fair and impartial 
trial could be had by plaintlft in the above-entitled action It tried in said Sliver 
Bow County, Mont. 

J. Bruce Kbeueb. 

Subscribed and sworn to I)efore me this 27th day of Jlay, A. D. 1914. 

[8EAI..1 CABt. J. Christian, 

Notary Public for the Ptaie of ilontana, rctidiny at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires Marcli 14, lOlG. 

AFFIDAVIT OK FRANK C. WALKER. 


Statf, of Montana, 

County of Nilrer Bow, «.!; 

Frank C. Walker, belnR first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says; That 
affiant la now and for more tlian 23 years last past has been a resident of Silver 
Bow County, Mont.; tliat afflant la an attorney at law, and has been practicing 
his profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties in the State of 
Montana for a period of more than four years last past. 

That afflant is not now, and has never been, connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Sllnlng Co., professionally or oflierwise. 

That during all of the years afflant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has b<x>n concerned in and has 
tried a great many cases, some against corporations, and has participated In 
the defense of cases for corporations ns parties defendant; that afflant Is gen¬ 
erally familiar with the history of the trial of cases in Silver Bow County 
since be 1ms been practicing ids profession in said county, and particularly with 
the history of ciiscs tried Ix'forc .luries, including liiose tried against the .Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. and other corporations engageil in business in said 
Sliver Bow County; tiiat during all of file years of Ids practice afflant has 
taken part and participated In the various ixilitical campaigns in the county 
of Silver Bow. and lias a large aciiuaintance personlly mong tlie inhabitants of 
Silver Bow and Deer I,odge Countii's, including miners and workmen in and 
about tile Butte mines; that alflaiit is well acipiainted with the condltious and 
with puidic sentiment, both political and otherwise, in said Silver Row County 
in relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and that from Ids knowledge ns 
to tile conditions and sentiment therein, there is no condition, in affiant’s opin¬ 
ion, of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of 
fear or dread or otlier sentiment in favor of said company, or any other condi¬ 
tion, sentiment, or reason wldcli would, in affiant’s opinion, in any way prevent 
tlie plaintiff in tlie above-entitled action from securing a fair trial before a 
Jury coraposeil of residents of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury compo.sed of residents 
of Silver Bow and Deer I,odge Counties in the above-entitled court. In the 
county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair and 
Impartial trial could be had by plalntlfl in the above-entitled action if tried In 
said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Frank C. Walker. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

r,SBAL.] Carl .1. Christian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires March 14, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF ANDREW 3. DAVIS. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silner Bote, «»; 

Andrew J. Davis, being first duty sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he 
Is now, and for more than 80 years last past has b^n, a resident of Silver 
Bow CounW, Mont.; that during all of said time he has been connected In a 
business waif with the First National Bank of Butte, and for 20 years last 
past has been, and now is, the president of the said First National 6anfe,..of 
Butte; that during all of said times afilant has been, and now Is, widely ao 
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qualnteO with the business! men, miners, and woiklugmeii in Silver Bow County, 
Mont.: that affiant is well acquainted wltli the conditions and public sentiment, 
both ^Itlcally and otlierwlse, in said Silver Bow County in relation to the 
Bald Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the otlier large mining companies, and 
in relation generally to the matters in which the said companies nn<l tlielr 
employees and the public generally have been interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Affiant lurtlier states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont, and In his opinion, tiiere Is no condition of general Interest 
In or bias In favor of said defendant company, or any of llie other mining com¬ 
panies operating therein, among the people in salil Silver Bow, Mont., other 
than the usual Interest In any community In tijo indu.strles carrltHl on therein. 

That affiant has no connection with, and Is not intcn'sled in. the above 
entitled action, nor In the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor 
in any of the other large mining companies operating in or around Bnlle, Mont 

Affiant further states that ho knows of no reason why tlie above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury comiwsed of 
reshlents of Silver Bow County in the above-eutltlwl court in tlie county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; that In affiant's opinion there is no public or 
general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or ferding of fear or otlier feel¬ 
ing In Silver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a jury in the above-entitled action, and affiant 
believes that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in 
the above action, and that the said action could be fairly and imiiartlally tried 
In Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury compo.sed of residents of said 
county. 

ANDitnu J. It.VVlM. 


Subscribed and sworn to liefore me (bis liSlh day of May, 1911. 


[seal.] 


.ToH,\ ]•:. CoHEl'TE, 

yolaru I’uOUv for the S/«tc of Sloitiann, 

rcsidiiiff at Butte, ,\lont. 


My commission expires June 18, 1010. 


AFFIDAVIT OF DAVID J. CHARLES. 

State of .Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

David ,T. Charle.s, being first duly sworn, depew's and says: That he li.is been 
a resident of Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont., for more lliaii .'50 ye.irs last 
liast, and during said time has been engaged in larloiis mercantile businesses, 
and since Its organization has been, and is now, president of tlie .Miners’ Sav¬ 
ings Bank & Tru.st Co. • , , 

Affiant says that he was, after Its organization in the month of Marcli, lOlJ, 
and until January, 1914, president of the Butle Clniniber of Commerce, an 
organization of business and professional men, residents of Butte, organized for 
the purixiBc of promoting the general welfare and prosperity of Butte, and 
suburbs. , ..... ^ 

That the Butte Bu.sliiess Men's .Association ceased to exist about the time of 
the formation of the chamber of commerce, the chamber of commerce having 
been organized to carry out the same piiriiose for which the business men s 
association was formed, but with somewhat broader objects and views. 

Affiant savs that the chamber of commerce, during affiant's presidency, had 
a membership of appro.xlmately 310, and that out of salil membership not over 
approximately 16 or 17 are employees of or connected wltli the Anaconda Cop- 
iier Mining Co., the Butte Water Co., or the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Hallway 
Co. That neither the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., nor any of its eni- 
plovees, or anyone for it, has attompteii In an.v wa.v to Influence the action of 
salil chamber of commerce or to control its movements, and that all of the active 
members of said chamber of commerce and Its officers have been engagisl In pro¬ 
moting the welfare of Butte generally, without regard to any particular Inter¬ 
est, corporation, or Individual. . , _ 

Affiant further says that he has been more or less connected with politics In 
said Silver Bow County, Mont., and that during his residence here he has b^n, 
and Is now, well acquainted with the people of Butte, Including large n^bers 
of the miners and workingmen, and feels that he Is well acquainted with the 
feeling and sentiments generally In said Butte City. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no sentiment, feeling, or other reawn 
why lie plaintiff In the abovc-«ttltIed action can not <*taln a fair trial 
“ 38810°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol. 4-63 
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leceiu before a Jury of resideuts of Silver Bow County, In Silver Bow County, 
[out., and tbat it is atBant's belief that the said plaintiff can have a fair and 
npiirtlal trial before such a Jury In Silver Bow County, Moift., In the above- 
itltled action, or upon any other Issue to which plaintiff may be a party. 

Affiant is not now, and never has been, employed by or connected with tho 
uslness or affairs of Uie Amalgamated Copper Co. or the Anaconda Copper 
lining Co., and that affiant has no Interest whatsoever In the above-entitled 
etlon or Its outcome. 

David J. Cuables. 

Subscribed ana sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[SE.VL.] John K. Coeette, 

Notary Public tor the Stale of Montana, 

residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 

AFEIDAVIT OF UONAED CAMPBELL. 

iTATE OF Montana, County of Silrcr Bou\ ss: 

Donald Campbell, being flr.st duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he 
) now, and for the past 22 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, 
lont.; that affiant Is now a practicing physician and surgeon, and has been 
uch In Silver Bow County, Mont., for the past 22 years; that during all of 
aid times affiant became widely acquainted with the miners and workingmen 
a and about the Butte mines, and the business men and other residents of 
lllver Bow County, and that during said period nlUant has been more or less 
ctlve In politics and political matters. Affiant has also taken part In and 
artlclpated In various political campaigns during the past 22 years In the 
arious general elections hud in said Sliver Bow County, Mont., and that the 
lefendaut In this action and other large mining companies operating in and 
LCar Butte have been di.scu.ssed and asserted' as Issues more or less In said 
ampaigns. That affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and public 
entlment, both politically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County in rela- 
lon to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and the other large mining 
lompanles, and In relation generally to the matters In wlilch tlie said companies 
ind their employees and tlie public generally have been interested In said 
Silver Bow County. 

Affiiint In his practice has treated a great many men who have been Injurerl 
u accidents while employed by the mining and railroad corporations operat- 
ng In or near Butte, and has often discussed with them their injuries and 
heir claims for compensation on account thereof. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Sow County, Mont., and In Ida opinion, there is no condition of general In- 
erest In or bias In favor of said defendant company or any of the other mining 
•ompanles operating therein among the peot)le In said Silver Bow County, 
klont., other tlian tlie usual Interest in any community In the Industries carried 
m therein. 

That affiant has no connections with, and Is not Interested In, the above- 
entitled action, nor In the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, 
lor In any of the other large mining companies operating In or around Butte, 
Uont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
Action could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury composed of resl- 
lents of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled court in the county of Silver 
Bow. State of Montana; that In affiant's opinion there Is no public or general 
jr other sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way Interfere with or prevent 
a fair trial before such a Jury In the above-entitled action, and affiant believes 
that a fair and impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff In the above 
action, and that the said action would be fairly and Impartially tried In Silver 
Bow County, Mont, before a Jury composed of residents of said county. 

Don-ALD Campbill. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 
tsEAL.] John B. Cobetts, 

N^^ary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF F. L. MUXCHEE. 


State of Montana, County of Silver Bofp, ».i; 

F. li. SMcher, being first duly sworn, on oath deposit and says: That be Is 

^nt, that affiant Is now and for the past 24 years has been engaiKHl In the 
business and employs in the nelghliurliood of 45 men; 
that during all of said times affiant became widely acquainted with tlie miners 
and workln^en In and about the Butte mines and the business men and other 
residents of Silver Bow County, and tliat during said perlial affiant has betm more 
or less active in politics and political matters. Affiant has also taken part in and 
participated in various politUal campaigns during tlie said perhai in the various 
general elections had in .said Silver Bow Count.v, Mont., and that the defendant In 
thLs action and other large mining companies operating in and near Butte 
have been dlscn.sse<l and asserted as issues, more or less, in said campaigns 
That affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and puhlic sentiment iwtli 
politically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow Count.v in relation to the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and tlie other large liilning companies and in 
relation generally to the matters In which the said companies and their em¬ 
ployees and the public generally have been Interested in said Sliver Bow 
County. 


Affiant further states, from his knowledge of imhllc sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont, and In his opinion there Is no condition of general Interest 
in or bias In favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com¬ 
panies operating therein, among the people of said Silver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual Interest in any community in the industries carried on 
therein. 


Affiant further states timt he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury compasisl of residents of 
Silver Bow County, In the above-entitled court in the county of Sliver Bow, 
State of Montana; that in affiant’s opinion thiwe is no pulillc or general or other 
sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling In Silver Bow 
Count.!, Mont., which wouhl in any way interfere with or iirewnt a fair Irltil 
before sm-h a Jury in the atiove-entitled action; and affiant believes that a fair 
and impa'-tial trhd could lat obtained by the plaintilT in the alsive action. :iral 
that the said action could he fairly and impartially tried in Sliver Bow County, 
Mont., before a Jury compftsed of residents of said county. 

F. L. Mku-iikr. 


Subscribetl and sworn to before me this 2Sth day of May. 1014. 

IsKAT,.] .Toiin K, CouinTE, 

Xotary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont, 
My commission e.vpires June 18, 1916. 


AFFID.yVIT OF HUGH U\LT. 

State of Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Hugh Daly, being first duly sworn, on oatli deiioses and sa.vs; That he is now, 
and for the past eiglit years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, Mont; 
that affiant Is now one of the owners and the manager of what Is known as 
Gregson Springs, Mont., said Gregson Springs being a large hotel and bathing 
resort within the limits of Silver Bow County, Mont, and that at said place 
afllant, as .such manager, employs in the neighborhood of 50 men; that affiant 
prior to becoming an owner and manager at Gregson Springs was for many 
years in the hotel business in Butte, Silver Bow County, Mont, and the actual 
manager of different hotels at .said place; that during all of said times affiant 
became widely acquainted with the miners and workmen in and about the Butte 
mines and the business men and other residents of Silver ^w County; and that 
during said period, and the pertml while at said Gregson Springs, affiant has 
been more or less active in politics and political matters. 

Affiant has also taken part In and participated In various political campaigns 
during the past six years in the various general elections had in said Silver Bow 
County, Mont, during said period, and that the defendant in this action, and 
Other large raining companies operating in and near Butte, have been discusseil 
and asserted as an issue, more or less, in said campaigns; that affiant is well 
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acquainted witli tlio conditions and public sentiment, both politically and other¬ 
wise, in said Silver Bow County, in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co. ami the other large mining companies, and in relation generally to the 
matters in which the said companies and their employees, and the public gen¬ 
erally, have been interested In said Silver Bow County. 

-Afflant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and In his opinion, there is no condition of general Interest 
in or bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com¬ 
panies operating tlieroln, among tlie people in said Silver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual interest in any community in the industries carried on 
therein. 

That afllant has no connection wdth, and is not interested in, the above-en¬ 
titled action, nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor in 
any of the other largo mining companies operallng in or around Butte, Mont. 

Aflinnt further states that lie knows of no reason wliy the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury composed of residents of 
Sliver Bow County in tlie above-entitled court in the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana ; tliat in niiiant’s opinion there Is no public or general or other 
sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling in Silver Bow 
County, Mont., whli'li wiadd in any way Interfere with or prevent a fair trial 
before such a Jury in tlic above-entitled action, and aflinnt bellevt's that a fair 
and impartial trial could he obtained by tlie plaintiff in the above action,- and 
the said action could be fairly and Impartially tried in Sliver Bow County, Mont., 
before a Jury composed of residents of said county. 

Hugh Dalt. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2.Sth day of May, 1011. 

[SKM..] CPU, .T. Christian, 

Nolani riihlit: for the Elalo of .Ifonlnna, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires Marcli 14, 1910. 

AFFin.wiT or r. .i. buophy. 

St.vte of Montana, 

County of Bilrcr Bow, ss: 

P. .T. Bropliy, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is 
now, and tor (lie juist ill years lia.s bemi, a resident ipf BiUte, Silver Bow County, 
Mont.; that afliant during siud period was and is engaged in various business 
enterprises in the city of Butte; that afllant has no connection with, and Is 
not interested in, the above-entitled action, nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., ilefendunt therein; that afliant has now, and during his entire residence 
in Butte has had, a large personal acquaintance generally in said Butte city, 
and esipeclaliy with the workmen in and about the Butte mines, and affiant 
has also been more or less active in political matters; that affiant Is well 
I'cquidnted with the condition and public sentiment both politically and gen- 
eindly in Silver Bow' County, Mont., in relation to the mining companies and 
business enterprises conducted therein, and other matters of general public 
interest in snl(l {Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Afliant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entitleil court, in the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; that In atllnnt's opinion there is no public or 
general or otlier sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feel¬ 
ing in Sliver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a Jury in the above-entitled action, and affiant 
believes that a fair and impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in the 
above action, and that the said action could be fairly and impartially tried In 
Silver Bow County, Mont., before a Jury of citizens of said Silver Bow County. 

P. J. Beophy. 

Subscribed and sworn to Iwforo me this 2Sth day of May, 1914. 

IsE.M..] Gael J. Chbistian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires Slarch 14, 1916. 

<« 
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AFFIDAVIT OF M. J. SHEEHAN. 

State of ^Montana, 

County of (silver Bow, ss: 

M. .T. Sheehan, heinK first duly .sworn, on oath depose.s iiiul savs: That lie Is 
now, and tor the last 24 year.s has lHS>n, n resident of Uutte, Silver liow County 
Mont.; that nflhmt Is now and since ahoiit the month of Deeemher lilll’ 
has been county treasurer of Silver Kow County, Mont, and for the four years 
Iinmeillately precediiiE the year 1911 he was deputy treasnier of Silver'Bow 
County, Mont. Atlliint further staU-s that he has taken part In and partici¬ 
pated In various political emnpalEns durliiE the jaist 1(1 .tears in the various 
general elections had In said Silver Bow Cminty during sahi perhsl, and that the 
defendant In this action, and the other large mining companies oimrating in 
and near Butte, have been discussisl and asserted as Issues more or less in 
Fald campaigns. That afliant is well aequalntisl with the eondillons and public 
sentiment, both polltietilly and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County, In rela¬ 
tion to tlie said A-uaeonda Coiiper Mining Co. and tin' oilier mining eompunles, 
and in relation to tlio matters generally in wliieli tlie said eoniiianles and their 
employees and tlie public generally liave b«>ii interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Alllnnt furtlier states from Ids knowledge of puhlie sentiment in said .Silver 
Bow Couiit.v, Mont., and in Ids opinion tliere is no condition of general iiiteri*st 
in, except tlie usual interest in ail industries In said roiiiiimnlty, or lilns In 
favor of .said defendant company, or any oilier niiiiiiig eoniiianles operating 
tlierein, among tlie people in said Silver Bow County, Mont., and there is no 
prejudice, in aftlant’s opinion, against the aliove-iiamed plaintllT. 

Tliat alliant knows of no fact or reason wit.v tlie aiiovo-iaititled action coiiidii't 
he impiirtialiy tried in .Silver I’.ow County, l.efore a Jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County, and, in tlie alliant's opinion, tliere would lie no dlllieulty 
in securing a fair and impartial Jury of such residents to try this action and 
render a fair and iinpartial verdict tlieielii, and. In iilliaiit's opinion, there Is no 
sentiment of fear, or bias, or prejudice, or oilier sentiment, or feeling, or any 
condition in Sliver I!ow Coniit.v, Mont., which would in anywise interfere wltli 
or prevent tlie plalnlilT in tlie above-entitled action from seenrliig a fair and 
iinpartial trial, and tliat tlie same could he fairly and imparlially tried hetore 
a Jury of thizens thereof. In .said Silver l!ow County, Mont.; that ntflant Is not 
interested in the ahove-entilled action, nor In ihe .Anaconda Copiier .Mining Co., 
tlie defendant therein, or in any of tlie oilier uilnliig companies ora>ratlng In said 
Silver Bow County, Mont. 

AI, J. Sheehan. 

Subscribed anil sworn to before me tliis 2Slli day of May, 1914. 

ISKAl.-l CaKI, .1. (.’IIUISTIAN, 

Kotiiry PuhVie. for the (Halo of Montana, rentding at Butte, Mont. 

My comnil.ssion expires March 14, 1910. 

AimiAVlT OF T. J. IlENNKTTS. 

State of Montana, County of Bilvcr Bow, ««; 

T. J. Bennetts, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is 
now, and for tlie past 24 years has lieen, a resident of .Silver Bow County, 
Mont.; that atTiaiit is now and for more tliiin 22 years last past lias been en¬ 
gaged In the mercantile business in Silver Bow County, Mont., and does and 
has employetl numerous men; tliat during all of said times atliant became 
widely acquainted with tlie minors and workmen In and about tlie Butte nilne.s, 
and tlie business men and otlier residents of Silver Bow County, and that 
during said perlml affiant has been more or less ui tive In polities and political 
matters; affiant has also taken part and participated In various iiolitlcal cam¬ 
paigns during such period, in the various general elections had In said Sliver 
Bow County, Mont., and tliat tlie defendnnt In tins action, and other large 
mining companies operating In and near Butle, have been dlscus.se<I and asserted 
as Issues, more or less in said campaigns; that affiant Is well acquainted with 
the conditions and public sentiment, botli politically and otherwise, in said 
Sliver Bow County, In relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and 
the other large mining companies, and In relation generally to the matters In 
which the said comiianles, and their employec.s, and the public generally have 
bwn interested In said Silver Bow County. 
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Afllant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont, and. In his opinion, there Is no condition of general Interest 
In or bias In favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com¬ 
panies operating therein, among the people in said Stiver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual Interest in any community In the Industries carried on 
therein. 

Afllant further states that he knows of no reason why tlie above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of resi¬ 
dents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entitled court, in tlie county of Silver 
Bow, State of Montana; that in aillant’s opinion there is no public or general 
or other sentiment of bias, or prejudice, or feeling of fear, or other feeling in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., wlilch would in any way interfere with or prevent 
a fair trial before such n jury in tlie above-entitled action, and afRant believes 
that a fair and impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in tlie aliove 
action, and that the said action could be fairly and impartially tried in Silver 
Bow County, Mont., before a jury composed of residents of said county. 

T. J. Bennetts. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1014. 

[SEAL.] .John E. Cobette, 

Votary PiilHc for the Ktatc of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1016. 

AITIDAMT OF WILLIAM BAWDEN. 

State of Montana, 

County of Bitrcr Bow, ss: 

William Bawden, Ix'ing first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says; That he 
la now, and lor the past 27 years has been, a resident of Silver liow County, 
Mont.; that afllant is now, and for the past 27 years has been, engaged In the 
foundry and Ironwork business, and is now president of tlie Western Iron 
Works, and employs in tlie neighborhood of 45 men; that during ail of said 
times afllant became widely acquainted with the miners and workmen in and 
about the Butte mines, and the business men and otlier residents of Sliver 
Bow County; and that during said period afllant has been more or less active 
in polities and i>olltlcal matters. Afliaiit has also taken part in and partici¬ 
pated in various political campaigns during the said period in the various gen¬ 
eral elections had in said Silver How County, Mont., and that tlie ilefendant 
in this action, and oilier large milling companies operating in and near Butte, 
have been discussed and asserteil as Issues, more or loss, In said campaigns. 
That nfliant la well acquainted witli tlie conditions ami public sentiment, bolli 
politically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County in relation to the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and Hie other large mining companies, and in 
relation generally to tlie matters In wliich tlie said companies and their em¬ 
ployees, and the public generally, have been Interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Afllant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion, there is no condition of general Interest 
in or bias In favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining 
companies operating tliereln, among the people in said Silver Bow County, 
Mont., other than the usual Interest in any community in the industries curried 
on therein. 

That afRant has no connection with and is not interested in the above- 
entitled action nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor 
in any of the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

AlRant further states that ho knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entitled court in the county 
of Silver Bow, State of Montana, that in affiant’s opinion there is no public 
or general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other 
feeling in Silver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way Interfere with 
or prevent a fair trial before such a jury in the above-entitled action, and 
affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff 
In the above action, and that tlie said action could be fairly and impartially 
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triwl in Bow County, Mont., before a Jury oompaseil of rwitlculs of 

sauI county. 

WlU.lAM Bawokn, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

John K. f'ourrrTK, 

Votary Public for the Plate of Montana, reading at Butte, Mont. 
My commlSBloD expires June 18, 191C. 

AFFIDAVIT OF llALTOLM Oll.r.lS. 


State of Mohtana, 

County of SUecr Bow, *».• 

Maleolm GIlIls, being first duly sworn, on ontli deposes nnd snvs: Tlint lie 
Is now, and for tlie past 2r> years has been, a resld<>nt of Silver ilow tlonnty, 
Mont.: that aifliint is now, and since about tiie nionlli of April, 1907, has been, 
postmaster of the city of Butte Mont.; that during all of said (iines aillant. 
became widely acquainted with the miners and workmen in anil about the 
Butte mines, and the business men and other residents of Sliver Bow County, 
and that during said periml alTiant has lasm more or less active In pollttea 
nnd polltloal matters. Aflhint has also taken part in and jiarlieipnted In 
varlons political campaigns during the past 25 years In the various general 
eiertions, and In said Silver Bow County, Siont., and that the defendant In 
this action, and other large mining coinpaules operating in and nisir Butto, 
have been discussed and assiwted as Issues, more or less. In safd ciimpalgiis. 
Tliat affiant Is well acquainted with the conditions and public sentiment, tsith 
politically and otherwise. In said Sliver Bow County in relation to the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other large mining companies, and In 
relation generally to the matters In which the said companIe.s nnd their 
employees, and the public generally, have been interested In said Silver Boiv 
County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County. Mont., nnd. In his opinion, there Is no condition of general in¬ 
terest In or bias in favor of said defendant company or any of tlie oilier mining 
companies operating therein among the people In said Silver Bow County. Mont, 
other than the usual interest in an.v community In the Industries carrhsi on 
therein. 

That aifliint has no connection with and is not interested In the nhove-entltlisl 
action nor in tiie Anaconda Copiier Mining Co., defendant iierelii, nor in an.v of 
the other large mining companies operating In or around Butte, Mont. 

Afflaiit furtlier states that he knows of no rea.son why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and Impartially trie<l before a .jury comiiosed of residents 
of Sliver Bow County, in the above-entlthsl court. In the county of Silver Bow. 
State of Montana ; that in afflnnt’s opinion there is no public or genenil or other 
sentiment of bins or pre.1ndiee or feeling of fear or other feeling In Silver Bow 
Counl.v, Mont, which would In any way Interfere with or prevent a fair trial 
before such a jury in the atiove-entilled action, and affiant believes that u fair 
and Impartial trial could be obtained by the defendant in tlie alsive action and 
that the said action could be fairly and Impartially triwl In Silver Bow County. 
Mont., ^fore a Jury composed of residents of said county. 

Malcolu Gilus. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

(sEAC.! .Toiin K. Cobette, 

Votary Folic for the State of Montana, retiding at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF CHAKUE8 P. NEVIR. 


State or Montana, 

County of Silver Bote, es: 

Charles P. Nevin, being flr.st duly sworn, on oath deposes and says; That he Is 
now, and for the past 31 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, Mont; 
that afiSant was mayor of the dty of Butte from May, 1909, to May, 1911, and 
at the present time and for several years last past ha.s bedn engaged In the 
plunging and heatW business In the dty of Bntte, Hont., and employs numer- 
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ous men In and about said business; that during all of said times affiant became 
widely acquainted with the miners and workmen in and about the Butte 
mines and the business men and otlier residents of Silver Bow County, and 
that during said period affiant has been more or less active in politics and 
political matters. Affiant lias also taken part In and participated In various 
political campaigns during the past 12 years, in the various general elections 
had In said county of Silver Bow, Mont., during said period, and that the 
defendant In this action and otlier large mining companies operating In and 
near Butte have been discussed and asserted as Issues, more or less, in said 
campaigns. Tliat affiant is well acqualntetl with the conditions and public senti¬ 
ment, botli politically and otlierwlse. in said Silver Bow County in relation to 
the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and tlie other large mining companies 
and In relation generally to the matters in which the said companies and their 
emiiloyees and the public generally have been Interested in said Silver Bow 
County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion lliero is no condition of general interest 
in or bias in favor of said defendant company or any of the other mining com¬ 
panies operallng therein among tlie people in said Silver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual Interest In any community in the Industries carried on 
tliereln. 

That affiant has no connection with and is not interested in the above-entitled 
action, nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor in 
any other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant fnrtlier states Hint he kuows of no reason wliy the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and inmnrtlnlly tried before a jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County, in the above-entitlod court In the county of 
Stiver Bow, Slate of Montana; that in affiant’s opinion there Is no pultllc or 
general or other sentiment of I)ias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other 
feeling in Silver Bow County, Mont., which would In any way Interfere with 
or prevent a fair trial before such a jury in the nbove-cnIitUul action, and 
affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could bo obtained by the plaintiff 
in the above action, and that tlie said action could lie fairly and impartially 
tried in Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury composed of residents of 
said county. 

CiiAS. P. Nevin, 

Stiliscribed and sworn to before me this 27tli day of May, 5014. 

|sEAi..| tv. T. Bt.eick. 

.Votury I’uliUo for the Stale of Montana, rraidini; at Butte, Mont. 

My eonunission expires .Tamiary 27. 101.7. 

AFI'IDAMT OF CITARl.ES E. ALSOP. 

ST.vric OF Montana. 

County of Silver Boia, ss: 

Charles E. Alsop, being first duly sworn, says on oath: That he has been a 
resident of Butte, Mont., for tlie past 24 years, and for tlie past 3 years 
has been assistant secretary of the Butte Association of Credit Men, and has 
dvtrtng all of said time devoted his entire time to its affairs; that.affiant is not 
employed by or connected with or Interested in the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. or the Amalgamated Copper Co., and has no interest whatsoever in the 
al5bve entitled action. 

That affiant is acquainted with Charles J. Kelly, manager of the Hennessy 
Co,; that affiant has never seen the said Cliarles J. Kelly at any of the meet¬ 
ings of said assoointton, and is of the opinion that said Kelly has never attended 
such meetings; that the said Charles J. Kelly has never Influenced or directed 
or attemptid, to affiant's knowledge, to influence or direct the action of the said 
association of credit men in any way whatsoever, directly or indirectly, and 
that there has never been any attempt or effort by any person or corporation 
whatsoever to Influence said credit men’s association in favor of the Hennessy 
Co. or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or any of the other mining companies 
operating in Silver Bow County, Mont. 

That the said credit nten’s association was organized and is maintained for 
the inirpose of keeping supervision over the credits extended by the wholesale 
dealers of the««ity of Butte to the retail dealers and others, and of assisting 
retail merchants requiring assistance to carry on their re^ectlve businesses. 
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anti for other purposes of mutual assistance to the wholesale and retail dealers 
of Butte; that the business or affairs of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or 
any other mining corporation, has never In any way enteretl into the adminis¬ 
tration of the affairs of the said eretllt men’s association, hut the same has been 
ooiHlucted on business principles and to the Interest of all concerned ns In any 
other community. 

Affiant further says that his business has at all times and does now bring 
him In contact with r.ll classes of people in said city and county, and that he 
is generally familiar with the .sentiment in such community, ami that affiant 
docs not know of any sentiment or feeling of fear or bias or otlierwlse or 
other reason why the plaintiff in the above-entitled action can not obtain a 
fair trial therein before a Jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 
In Silver Bow County, Mont., and that it Is affiant’s belief that tlie said 
plaintiff can have a fair and impartiid trial before sucli a Jury in Silver Bow 
County la the above-entitled action or upon any other issue to wblcli the said 
plaintiff may be a parly. 

Cii.MiLES E. Alsop. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, Iftl-t. 

[seal.] .ions K. CottKTTE, 

Xolary rullic fur the Utatc of MuiUtiita, rcsiiliiiy at lJulle, Mont. 

My commission expires .Tune 1.8, 1916. 

AKKIDAVrr Ol' PATTilCU; CON'LON. 

State of Montana, 

Countu of liiU'cr lion, ,s.«; 

ratrick Conlon. being lirst duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he 
Is now, and for the iia.sl ltd years has bten. a residetit of Silver Bow County, 
Mont.; that during all of said time affiant became,widely aetiuulnled with tho 
miners and workmen in and about tlie Butte mines, and the i)usine.ss men and 
other residents of Silver Bow Count.v, and tliat tluring said period affiant bus 
been more or less active in iiolitlcs and political matlers. .\ffiant has also taken 
part in and participated in varl(ais polilleal campaigns <luring the past 36 
year.s in the various general eleciiotas hud in said .Silver Bow County, Mont., 
and that the defeiahint in this action and other htrge mining ctunimnit's oiHtrat- 
Ing in ami near Butli! have been discussed and asserted as issues, more or 
Ie.ss, in salil caniiiaigns. 'i'liat affiant Is well acqualnteii with the cmiditlons anil 
public sentiment, both politically and otlawwlse in .saiil Silver Bow County, In 
relation to the .said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other large mining 
companies, anil in relation generally to the matters in wliich the stild coni|ianiits 
anil their employees, and the public generally, have been Interested In said 
Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further .states, from his knowledge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow ttounty, Mont., and in his oiilidon, there is no comlitioii of general Intere.st 
in or bias In favor of saiil defendant company, or any of the other mining 
companies oiierating therein, among tlie iieoiile in said Sliver Bow County. 
Motit., other than tho ti.sual interest in any community in the industries carried 
on therein. 

That affiant has no connection with and is not interested in tlie above-entitled 
action nor In the Anaconda Copper Jlinlng Co., defendant herein, nor in any of 
the other large mining companie.s operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason wliy tho above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and Impartially trlcsl before a Jury composed of resi¬ 
dents of Sliver Bow County in the ulmve-entitled court in the county of Silver 
Bow, State of Montana; that in affiant’s oididon there is no public or general or 
other sentiment of bias or prejudice or finding of fear or other feeling in Silver 
Bow County, Mont., which would in any way Interfere with or prevent a fair 
trial before such a Jury in the above-entitleil action; and affiant believes that a 
fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff in the almve action, 
and that the said action could be fairly ami Impartially tried in Silver Bow 
County, Mont., before a Jury composed of residents of said county. 

I’ATBICK CONIAtN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[SEAi..] John E. Cohette, 

Kotarti Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1910. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF CHABLES AUSTIN. 

State of Montana, 

County o/ Silver Bow, ss: 

Charles AosUn. lieing first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he Is 
now, and has been for the past 10 years, a resident of Bntte, Mont., and Is at 
present and has been sinee ,]unuury, 1907, assistant seeretury of tlie Mercliauts’ 
Association of Butte, an association fur tlie retail merchants of said city, formed 
by said merchants for mutual protection, particularly in connection with the 
credit business done by them, and devotes his entire time thereto; that affiant 
is also secretary of the Butte Chamber of Commerce; that affiant is weli 
acquainted with Mr. Charles J. Kelly, manager of the Heunessy Co. In said city, 
and that during affiant's connection with said merchants’ association the said 
Kelly has never been active in its affairs; that said Koily or the said Hennessy 
Co. or anyone else lias never at any time attempted to exercise or use any 
Influence in connection with said merchaoCs' association, cither on behalf of or 
against tlie Amalgamated Copper Co. or tlio Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or 
any of tiie otlier mining corporations of Butte or vicinity; that the matters 
taken up by the said mercliauts' association In connection with credit to be 
extended to tlie customers or the members of said association has been entirely 
along business lines, and has not been based upon or intlueuced in any way by 
any interest of tiie Anaconda Copiier Mining Co. or any other mining corpora¬ 
tion or based uiion or iiilliienced by the relations, friendly or otherwise, of said 
persons wltli said Anaconda Copiicr Mining Co., but that all of such matters 
have lieen based upon the facts in each case, and upon the merits without regard 
to such mining companies or their affairs. Affiant further says that there has 
been nothing In tlie affairs of said merchants' association or the business con¬ 
ducted by it wldch could In any wise affect or bias any person or persons what¬ 
soever in Silver Bow County toward or against the parties to the above-entitled 
action or any other mining coriioratlon or enter into in any way or influence 
in any way any procoeillng in the above-entitled action to affiant’s knowledge. 

That affiant is familiar with the method followed by the Hennessy Co. and 
the other merchants of Butte in regard to taking, where necessary, assignments 
from wage earners in connection with the .sales made, and that all the mer¬ 
chants of Butte are afforded the same opportunity by the various mining com¬ 
panies, Including the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., for presenting and having 
accepted such assignments, and for the purpose of obtaining the information 
necessary in connection therewith; that the erwlit extended the wage earners 
by the various merchants and business houses in Butte is based solely upon the 
right to credit of each individual, and that the relation of such individual to 
any mining company, or the feeling of such individual toward the mining com¬ 
pany or the mining company toward such individual, does not enter into the 
matter. 

Affiant further says that his business has at all times and does now bring him in 
contact with all clns.sca of people In said city ami county, and that he is generally 
familiar with the sentiment in such community, and that affiant does not know 
of any sentiment or feeling of fear or bias or otherwise or other reason why 
the plaintiff in the al)ove-cutitlp<l action cun not obtain a fair trial therein before 
a Jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County in Silver Bow County, 
Mont.; and that It is affiant's belief that the said plaintiff can have a fair and 
imiiartlal trial before such a Jury In Silver Bow County in the above-entitled 
action or upon any other Issues to which the said plaintiff may be a imrty. 

CuABLEs Austin. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

tsEAi..) John E. Corettk, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18,1918. 

AFFIDAVIT OF E. P. UATHEWBON, 

State of Mootana, 

County of Deer iMdge, ss: 

E. P. Mathewson, being first duly sworn, says on his oath: That he la and 
has been for 10 years Inst pa-st manager of the Anaconda Copper Mining Oo.. in 
the city of Anaconda, county of Deer Lodge, State of Montana, of what is 
known as th4*Wnshoe smelter, situated near said city; that as such manager 
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he has had general direction of the policy of said company In said county, and 
is familiar with the conduct of all of Its affairs, and with the employment and 
discharge of men In the employ of said company, ami has also been familiar 
with the conduct of said company toward the cltisiens of said city and said 
county; that said company In its operations In said <s)untv has never discrimi¬ 
nated In any way, either for or against, any citizen of said county In giving or 
refusing employment to such citizens of said county, or In any other way, on 
account of or by reason of any conduct of imy of the citizens thereof, ns jiirors, 
ns witnesses, in the courts of said county, or In the United States courts, or 
elsewhere; that no attention has ever been paid ns to whether any citizen of 
said county had served uixin the Jury In said county or In the courts of the 
United States, or had ,served or sat In any cases In wlilch said comiinny was 
Interestml, and no Information was ever sought or obtaimsi in reference to tiie 
action or conduct of any citizen of said county when acting ns a Juror or wit¬ 
ness In any of said courts, or any attention whatever paid to the conduct of 
such citizens while acting as such jurors or witnesses, if they so acted, and tliat 
the said company, nor any of its managers, agents, or servants, have not to 
the knowledge of this afliant, or witlx the consent or omirovul of any odiclal of 
.sjiid company or of the said comixany Itself, ever given or refused employment 
to any Juror or witness in eltlier of said courts by reason of or on account of 
any testimony given by any witness or any verdict rendered by any Juror In 
any case, of any kind or character. In eltlier of said courts. Alllant further 
says that neither has he as such manager of such company, nor any of lis 
servants or agents to his knowledge, nor any olliciuls of said company or tho 
company itself, discriminated for or against any citizen of said county in any 
manner whatever, wlicthcr such citizen bo cmpIoyiHl by said company or engagtsi 
In his own individual or private pursuits tor or on account of any eviiienco 
given or any verdict rendered by such citizen, either ns a witness or as a Juror 
in the court of .said county or In the courts of the United .Stutx's, and that sidd 
company has not concerned itself or made Inquiries concerning, nor attempted 
in an.v way to interfere with the full lllairty of any citizen of said county In 
the dlsx'harge of his duties, eitlicr ns a witness or Juror, in eltlier or tiny of 
said courts during tlio whole time of the incumbency of this alllant as manager 
of .said CMinpany e.vlcnding from about the 1st day of .June, 1903, until tlie 
present time. 

Alllant furtiier says that he is thorouglily ncqnaintial In the said county of 
Deer Lixlge both with iiersons in tlic employ of said company and with the 
otlier citizens theri-of engaged in other lines of business, ami upon their own 
account, such as mining, ranching, mercantile, and other lines of trade and 
bu.siness, and that he has associated and mlxtsl generally with the citizens and 
people of said county. 

That It Is generally estimated that the population of said county Is about 
l.'i.OOO pimple, and that It Is estimated generally that the population of the city 
of Anaconda Is about 13.000 people; that there are large numbers of qualllled 
jurors In said county engaged In their own individual iiursults and not de¬ 
pendent upon said Anaconila Copper Mining Co. other than the welfare of every 
citizen of every community Is dependent generally upon the prosperity of the 
community; that there Is quite a large Indeiiendent farming community made 
up of men who are qnalilieil as Jurors in the courts of the Unlteil States In the 
State of Montana; that there are a large number of men engaged In mercantile 
and other general businesses of like character. 

Affiant states from such full knowleilge of the conditions and the full acquaint¬ 
ance with the citizens of said count.v tliat he docs not believe that the citizens 
of said county would not entertain any fear of Injury to themselves from any 
conduct of said company toward them, and that he does not believe that the 
Citizens of said county would entertain any fear of Injury arising to them, or to 
any of them, by reason of their conduct as either witnesses upon cases In which 
sold company was Interested or Jurors In the trial of the same, and that he 
does not believe that said citizens of said county would be Influenced at all 
In the trial of cases wherein said company Is Interested In favor of said com¬ 
pany, by reason of any fear, or dread of, or bias, or favor of, or hope of reward 
from said company; and affiant further says that he does not lielleve that there 
la any feeling among the citizens or residents of Deer laxige County, either of 
bias In favor of said company or fear or dread of the same, which would 
Influence the citizens of said county or any of them should they be called as 
Jurors and be selected to sit In the trial of a cnu.se wherein said company Is 
interested. 
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Affliirit further states that he knows of no reason why the ubove-enlitled 
action could not be fairly and liuiairtiaHy tried before a jury composed of rcsl- 
<lent.s of Deer Lodge (’ounly, Mont., and that In altiant’s opinion a fair and 
impartial trial could he had in tiie above action before, a jury composed of such 
residents of Deer Lodge County. 

B. P. Mathewson. 

Subscribed and .swia ii lo before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

IUbAU IV. IIODGEBS, 

.Volar;/ Piililic for tin: of Moiitiinu, residing at Butte, Uont. 

My commissUm exidres .lanuary 28. 1910. 

Ama.wrr or .ioun e. couette. 

StvtI': or Montan.v, County of iS'ilrcr Boio, ss: 

•lolm B. Curette, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That affiant 
is now, and for more than 28 years last past has been, a resident of Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; that altiaut is an attorney at law, and has been practicing his 
profession In Silver iiow' County for a period of more than 10 years last past; 
that alllaut bus been during the greater portion of said time, and is now, 
empiojed by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., anil In addition has been engaged 
in geneial jiractiee as an attorney at law, with his otiice in Butte, Mont. 

Tiiat alliant is liie attorney for the Iiaiy Bank & Trust Co., of Butte, Mont.; 
that such employment and the services rendereii under the same have had no 
connection with or relation to the Anaconda Copiier Mining Co. in any way, 
and that the attairs of said bank are conducted entirely independently of said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and its liusiness and affairs; that alliant has also 
at (lllTerent times rendered professional services to the licnnessy Co,, of Butte, 
Mont., .but timt the Henutissy Co. has aiso employed a nuinber of other attor¬ 
neys to the same extent, some of said attorneys so employed being among those 
who have made allidavits for tlie plaintiff in this action, including T. B. Nolan 
and L. P. Donovan. 

That during the years that afliant lias been practicing his profession he has 
lu'cn generally familiar with the history of the trials of cases in Silver Bow 
County, including those tried before juries and against the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., and oilier corporations engaged in business In said Silver Bow 
County; tliat alliant lias also during said time taken part in various political 
campaigns in the county of Silver Bow, wherein the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. and other corporations of Silver Bow County were discussed and made 
Issues more or less. Alliant knows practically all of the lawyers practicing in 
Silver Bow t'ountj, Mont., and also lias a large aciiuaintnnce amongst llie 
inlnera, liusiness men, and other residents of Silver Bow County, and Is well 
acquaiiiteil with tlie conditions and public sentiment, both political and other¬ 
wise, in Silver Bow County, In relation to Said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

Tliat to afliant’s knowledge and belief, and alllaut Is of the opitilon that he 
would know if stich existed, there Is no condition or sentiment or feeling of 
bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copiier Mining Co., or of fear or 
dread or otiicr sentiment, feeling, or condition, which would, in atliant’s opinion, 
in any way prevent the plaiiillff In tlie nhove-entitled action from securing a 
fair trial before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Tliat iifliant has hoard dlscusseil, and has discussed with many residents of 
Sliver Bow County, Including business men, lawyers, and other professional 
men, liiinkers, and men engaged In almost every other business and Industry, 
the claim advanced by H. Lowndes Maury that a litigant could not obtain a 
fair trial against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. before a jury of residents 
of Silver Bow County, and nlllanl states that, with the exception of the said 
Maury and two or tliree others of the lawyers who have made affidavits In 
the above action, he lias never heard a claim made or opinion expressed that 
a fair trial could not be had under such circumstances; and on the contrary 
all of the others of such residents. Including lawyers, have expressed themselves 
to the contrary, and emphatically and unhesitatingly given It as their opinion 
that there Is no reason wliatever why any case could not be fairly and Im¬ 
partially tried ns against said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. before a jury of 
residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no fact or reason why the above-en¬ 
titled nctionhfould not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury composed 
of residents of Silver Bow County, Mont., In the above-entitled court In said 
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county, and affiant believes that a fair and Impardnl trial could be had by 
plaintiff In the above-entitled action If trle<l before a Jury of Silver Bow County 
residents in said Sliver Bow County, Mont. 

John K. Oobettk. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28tli day May, 1914. 

[SEAT..] W. T. Bleick, 

Notary Piihlin for the Htatc of Montana, 

residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires .lamiary 27, 191.". 

AKVID.WIT OF CAUL ,T, CMRISTIAX. 

State ok Montana, 

County of tliivcr Bow, ss: 

Carl J. Christian, belli),' lirst duly sworn, on oalh dopo.scs and says: That ho 
l.s now, and for inert.' than 2,‘I years lust past has been, a resident of Silver 
Bow County, Mont.; is an uttiirncy at law by profi'ssUni, and has been prac¬ 
ticing Ids profession In Silver Bow County, Mont., for a period of seven years 
last past; that alliaiit during tiie time of ids said praellee has been einplo.veil 
as an attorney by the Anaeonila Coiiper Mining tVi., and lias also been engageil 
In general practice outside of tire services rendered sai.l corporation; tliat atliant 
has been in and about the court rooms of Silver Bow County, Mont., Ineludlng 
the Federal court, a great deal during the time lie lias been praelieing and Is 
generally familiar with the trial of eases in Silver Bow Count.i. liieluding those 
trlrsl before juries, and ineUiding the eases tried against the Aiiaeonda Oopiier 
Minning Co, and the other corporations operating in Silver Bow County, Mont.; 
that affiant has also, during all of .said time, lieen an aellve meintier of tin! 
Silver Bow County Bar ,\ssoeinllon and has made a practice of atlending Its 
meetings. That affiant knows jiraetically all of the lawyers praelieing in Silver 
Bow County, and also has a large acquaintance among tlie otiior re-sidents of 
said county; that to afliant’s knowledge ami lieliel tliere is no conilition of 
bins or preiudice in favor of the said Anaconda Copper .Mining Co., or of fear or 
dread or Ciier sontiineni, condllloii, or feeling which would, in affianl’sopinion, in 
any way p'cvent the plaintiff in tlie aliove-cniitied action, or any otlier litigant, 
from soeuri'ig a fair trial as against .said Anaconda CopjH'r Mining Co. before 
a Jury compost'd of residents of Silver Bow Couiilj ; that atliant has liearil a 
nuiuber of discii.ssions .imong lawyers and ollit'r rt'sidents of Sitter Bow County 
in regard to the claim advanced hy H. Isiwndt's Maury that a litigant would not 
obtain a fair trial against the Anaconda Coppi'r Mining Co. liefore a Jury com- 
posixl of Silver Bow County residents, and that tlie said I). Bowndos Maury 
and one or two otliers of tlie lawyers who have made affidavil.s to such effect 
In this case, arc the only oni's tliat affiant has ever heard advance such opinion 
or claim, while on the contrary affiant has heard a large number of other 
residents. Including lawyers practicing here, e.xpress an opinion to the con¬ 
trary, and to the effect that there was no foundation for such a claim or belief, 
that a fair trial could not bo obtaincHl against the said Anaconda Copiier Mining 
Co. before a Jury of Silver Bow County residents, and that tliere is no reason 
why such fair trial could not be ohtuiiietl uiidt'r such conditions. 

.\ffiant further says that he knows of no reason vvliy the alaive-entltled action 
could not be fairly and inipaitially tried before a Jury conijiost'd of residents of 
Sliver Bow County in the above-entitleil court in the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana.'iind affiant boHeves that a fair and Impartial trial ('oiild be 
had by plaintiff in the tdwve-entitled action if tried in said Silver Bow County, 
Mont., before a Jury of residents thereof. 

Caul J. Chhistia.v. 

Subscribed and sworn to before mo this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[aEAi-J T- Bleick, 

Notary Public for the Blatc of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commlssoin eiqilres January 27. 191.1. 

AEFIDAVIT OF J. J. O'MEAILA. 

State ok Montana, 

Votinty of Silver Bow, ss: 

J. J. O’Meara, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is 
now and for the past 33 years has been a resident of Butte, Silver Bow County, 
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Mont.; that affiant for n long period was engaged In working In and about the 
mines of Butte, and for a number of years last past has been engaged In various 
business enterprises In the olty of Butte; and Is at present general manager of 
the Centennial Brewing Co.; that affiant has no connwtion with and Is not In¬ 
terested In the above-entitled action nor In the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., de¬ 
fendant therein, nor in any ot the other large mining companies operating In 
Butte, Mont.; that nfflant has now, and during his entire residence In Butte 
has hud, a large personal acquaintance generally In said Butte City, and e.s- 
peclally with the workmen in and about the Butte mines, and affiant has also 
been more or less active in political matters; that nfflant la well acquainted 
with the conditions and puhlic sentiment both politically and generally In 
Silver Bow County, Mont., In relation to the mining companies and bnslne.s3 
enterprises conducted therein and other matters of general public Interest In 
said Silver Bow Counly, Mont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and Impartially tried before ^ jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled court In the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; that In affiant’s opinion there is no public or 
general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice of feeling of fear or other feel¬ 
ing In Silver Bow County, Mont., which would In any way interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a jury In the above-entitled action, and affiant 
belleve.s that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff In the 
above action, and that the said action could he fairly and Impartially tried be¬ 
fore a jury of citizens of Silver Bow County in Silver Bow County, Mont. 

J. J. O’Me.vea. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

IsEAi-.l John E. Corette, 

notary Puhlic for the fltalc of Montana, residing at Butte, Jlfonf. 

My commission expires June IS, J91G. 

AFFIDAVIT OF CIIARI.ES E. YOULDEN. 


State of Montana. 

County og Bilrcr Bow, ss: 

Charli'S E. Youlden, being first duly .sworn, says on oath: That he has been a 
resident of Silver Bow County for u period of 13 years, and during such period 
has been engaged In various mercantile buslne.ssea, and Is now president of 
the navldson Grocery Co., engaged In the wholesale grocery business, and also 
a member of the firm of Youlden Grocery Co., engaged In the retail business In 
Butte fllty; that affiant is not employed by or connected with or Interested In 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or the Amalgamated Copper Co., and has 
no Interest whatsoever In the above-entitled action; that affiant was for two 
years from and after February, 1012, president of the Butte Association of 
Credit men, having succeeded Mr. Charles E. Vlrden as such president; that 
prior to becoming president ot such organization affiant was active in connec¬ 
tion with Its affairs and has attendeil most of lbs meetings; that affiant Is 
acquainted with Charles J. Kelly, manager of the Hennessey Co.; that affiant 
has never seen the said Charles J. Kelly at any of the meetings ot the said 
association, and Is ot the opinion that said Kelly has never attended such 
meetings; that the said Charles J. Kelly has never Influenced or directed or 
attempted, to affiant’s knowledge, to influence or direct the action of the said 
Association of Creillt Men In any way whatsoever, directly or Indirectly, and 
that there has never been any attempt or effort by any person or corporation 
wdmtsoever to influence .said Greillt'Men’s Association In favor of the Hennesey 
Co. or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or any of the other mining companies 
oiierating In Silver Bow County, Mont. 

That Uie said credit men’s association was organized and la organized for 
the purpose of keeping supervision over the credits extended by the wholesale 
dealers of the city of Butte to the retail dealers and others, and of assisting re¬ 
tail merchants requiring assistance to carry on their respective businesses, and 
for other purposes ot mutual assistance to the wholesale and retail dealers of 
Butte; that the business or affairs of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or any 
other mining corporation, has never In any way entered into the administration 
of the affairs ot the said creillt men’s association, but the same has been con¬ 
ducted on bu^ness principles and to the interest of all concerned, as in any other 
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community; tliat affiant is familiar with tlie metliod followed by the Ileime-ssey 
Co. ami the other merchants of Hutte in regarU to tukin;;. where netvssary. 
assignments from wage earners In connection with the sales made, and that 
all merchants of Butte are nlfordeil the same opportunity by the various mining 
companies. Including the Anaconda Copper Mining Ck).. for presenting and 
having accepted such assignments, and for the purpose of obtaining the Infor¬ 
mation necessary In connection therewllh; that the credit extended tlie wage 
earners by the various merchants and business lionses in Butte is based solely 
uiK)n the right to credit of each Individual, and that the n-latlon of such In¬ 
dividual to any mining company or the feeding of such individual towaril the 
inlnlug company or the mining company toward sucli individual diH's not cntiu- 
into the matter. 

Affiant further states that his business has at all times and does now 
bring him in contact with all classes of iH’ople in said city anil count.v. and that 
he Is generally familiar with tlie sentiment in such conmmiilly, and that 
affiant does not know of any scntlnicnt or feeling of fear or Idas or otherwise 
or otlier reason why the plainlill In tlie uliove-ontltied action can not ohinin a 
fair trial therein before a court and jury coiii|«>si'il of residents of Silver Bow 
County, in Silver Bow County, Mont., and tlint it Is affiant’s belief tliat the 
said plaintiff can have a fair and impartial trial Ix'fore such a Jury in .Silver 
Bow County in the aliove-entitied action, or uraiu any oilier issue to which the 
said defendant may be a party. 

CiiAstfai K. Yoot,dkn. 

Subscribed and sworn to luifore me this 28tli day of May, 19i4. 

[SEAI..] .loHN !■;. COKKTTB, 

Notary Publir for the tttate of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires .Tune 18, 1910. 


AbTlD.VVIT OF A. T. MOBOAIX. 


State or Montana, 

County of tiUrcr Bow, ss: 

A. T. Morgan, being first duly sworn, on oatli deposes and says: That li(' is 
now, and lor the past 24 years lias been, a resident of Silver Bow Conniy, 
Mont.; thai affiant is now, and for the pa.st 24 years lias Ihsui, eiigagisl lii tlie 
real c-state and InsuraiKV business in Silver Bow County. Jlont.; Hint during 
ail of said time aflinnt tieciiiiie widely acquaiiKed with tlie inlners and workmen 
in and about the Butte mines and tlie Iiuslm's.s men and otlier residents of 
Sllv(-r Bow Coiirily, and that during salil periisl affiant lias Issui more or less 
active in jxilltics and political niatlcrs. Affiant lias also lakon part in and 
participated in viirious political campaigns during tlie past 22 years, in the 
various general elections lind in said Sliver Bow County, Mont., and that the 
defendant In this action, and otlier large mining compuuies oixiraling In and 
near Butte, have lieen discussed and asserted us Issues, more or less, in said 
campaigns. -That affiant is well aopialntetl witli the conditions and public 
sentiment, both ijolitlcnliy and otherwise. In said Silver Bow (.kmnty tn rela¬ 
tion to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and the otlier large milling com- 
IHinies, and In relation to the matters in which the said companies and tlieir 
employees, and the public generally, have been interested in said Silver Bow 


County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said 
Silver Bow County, Mont., and in Ids opinion, there Is no comlltlon of general 
Interest In or bias In favor of said defendant company, or any of the other 
mining companies operating therein, among the peo|ilo In said Silver Bow 
County, Mont., other than the usual Interest In any community In the Industries 
carried on therein. 

Affiant has been a member of jury panels In the State and Feileral courts of 
Silver Bow County, and, as such, has acted upon the trial cases against cor¬ 
porations and others; that affiant has no conneetlon with, and Is not interesterl 
In, the above-entitled aetlon nor in the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant 
herein, nor In any of the other large mining companies oiierating In or around 
Butte, Mont. , _ 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled ac¬ 
tion could not be fairly and Impiirtinlly tried before a Jury composed of resi¬ 
dents of Silver Bow County, In the above-entitled court. In the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana: and In affiant’s.opinion there Is no public 
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or general or otlicr soutimeiil of ))ia» or prejudice or feeling of fear or other 
feclirfg In Silver Bow County, Mont., which would In any way Interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a Jury In the above-entitled action, and affiant 
belU'vcs that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff lathe 
above action, and that the said action could bo fairly and Impartially tried In 
Silver Bow County, Jlont., before n Jury composed of residents of said county. 

A. T. Moboan. 

Subscribed ami sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1014. 

[SEAt-J John .T. Kaiahisek, 

Notary Public for the tilutc of Umitam, residing at Butte, Mont. 

Jly commission expires October 20, 1916. 

affidavit of SAMUEL BAEKEK, JR. 

State of Montana. 

County of tiilrcr Bow, ss: 

Samuel Barker, Jr., being lirst duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he 
Is now ami for the past 30 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, 
Mont.; that affiant Is now and since the year 1880 has been, a civil and mining 
engineer, practicing his profession in Silver Bow County, Mont.; that during 
all of s.ii(l times affiant bocanic widely actiunlnted with the miners and work¬ 
men in and about the Butte mines, and the business men and other residents of 
Silver Bow County, and that during said period affiant has been more or less 
active la politics and political matters. Affiant has also taken part in and 
participiitcd In various political campaigns during the pn.st six years. In the 
various general elections had In sold Silver Bow County, Mont., and that the 
defendant in this action, and other large mining companies operating In and 
near Butte, have been discussed and asserted as issues, more or less, in said 
campaign. That affiant Is well acquainted with the condlthms and public senti¬ 
ment, both politically and otherwise, in said Silver Bow County, in relation to 
the said Anaconda Copper .Mining Co., and the other large mining companies, 
and in relation generally to tlie matters in which the said comi>anles anil tlieir 
employees and the public generally have been interested In said Silver Bow 
County. 

.\niant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., and In his opinion, there la no condition of general Interest 
in or bias In favor of said defendant compan.v, or any of the other mining 
compaidos operating therein, among the people In said Silver Bow County, 
Motit., otlier than the usual Interest in any community in the Industries carried 
on therein. 

Tliat affiant has no connection with, and is not Interested In, the above en¬ 
titled action, now In the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor In 
any of the other large mining companies operating In or around Butte, Mont. 

.Mliant further slates timt he knows of no reason why the above entitled ac¬ 
tion could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury composetl of resi¬ 
dents of Silver Bow County, in the above entitled court In the county of Silver 
Bow, State of Montana; that in affiant’s opinion there Is no public or general 
or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., which would In any way Interfere with or prevent 
a fair trial hefore such a Jury In the above entitled action, and affiant believes 
that a fair and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintiff In the above 
action, and that the said tictlon could be fairly and Impartilly tried In Silver 
Bow County, Mont., hefore a Jury composed of residents of .said county. 

Samut.l Babiceb, Jr. 

Subscribed and sworn to liefore me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[SEAL.] O.viii, O’lIoWE, 

Notary Public for the tStutu of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires August 10, 191.). 

affidavit of 11. J. m'donald. 

State of Montana, 

County of saver Bow, ss; 

II. .1, McDwiald, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is 
now, and for the past 24 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, 
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Mont.; that affiant Ih how, a practicing physician and surgeon, and has been 
»uch in Silver Bow County, Mont., for the past 24 years; that during nil of 
said times affiant became widely aciiualuted with the miners and workmen in 
and about the Butte mines, and the business men an<l other residents of Silver 
Bow County, and that during axld period affiant has been more or l«*ss active in 
ix>ntlcal matters and politics. Afllant 1ms also taken part in and purticlpate<l In 
various political campaigns during tlic past 24 years, in the various general 
elections had in said Silver Bow Comity, Mont., and that the defendant in this 
action, und otlier large mining companies operating In and near Butte, have 
lieen discuss<Mi und ass^Tted ns issues, more or less, in said campaigns. That 
affiant Is well aequuinUMl with the conditions and public stmtlinent, both po¬ 
litically and otlierwise, in said Silver Bow Comity, in relation to the said Ana- 
comlu Copi>or Mining Co., and the other large iniiiiiig companies, ami In relation 
to the matters in wliich the said companies and tludr cmployivs, and the public 
goiKTttUy has been interested In saiil Silver Bow tenuity. 

Affiant further states, from liiskiiowUMlge of public sentiment in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., aiul in his opinion, there is no comlilinn <»f gem*ral Intere.sl 
in or bias in favor of said dchmdant c<»mpany, or any of tin* (»ther nilidng com- 
panle.s operating therein, among the peojde in said Silver Bow (%funty, Mont., 
otiier than tlie usual interest in any community In tlic Industrle.s carried on 
tiHM'ein. 

That affiant has no couneciioii with, and Is not Interesiml in the above- 
entitled action, mu* in ilie Anaconda Copper Mining ('o., defendant herein, nor 
in any of the other large mining comiianies operating in or around Butte, Mont. 

Affiant further slati's tiiai he kiKJWs {if no reason wliy the nliove-enlltled 
action could not lie fairly and Impartially tried before a jury composed of 
r^’sldents of Silver Bow County. In the above-entitled cotirt in the county of 
Sliver Bow', Stale of .Mcmtana; tliat in athant s opinion there is mi pulillc or 
general or utlier sentiment of liias or iirejmlice or feeling of fear or other 
lV(‘l)ng In Silver Bow County, Mont., wliiih would in any way intcrf(*re with 
or prevent a fair trial before such u jury In the ahov(*-entHl<sl lu'tlon, ami 
affiant believes that a fair ami liupartlal trial eouhl he olitained by lh<* plaintiff 
in the nliove uctlon, ami that llie said action could lie fairly ami impartially 
tried in Silver Bow County, Mont., b^^fore a jury comiwi.sed of reslileiits of 
sahl (ounty. 

II. M< Donauk 

Suhst'ubed ami sworn to liefore me iliis 28tli day of May, 1011. 

[.sr.AL. I .loHN 1C. f'oHK'ni:, 

,Yo/or// Puhlic for tha State of M<tntana, 

I^egi((in{/ at Butte, Mont. 

My {ommissioii {*xpir'‘'< .lune IS. JOIO. 

AH iiiAVir {ii-' s. j.. xaii’P. 

State of Montana. 

County of Silver Botr, ss: 

S. B. Tripp, being first duly sworn, {>n oath {leposes nml says: Tliat he Is now 
and has been for the past 111 years a residiuit of Butte, Mont., anil engaged In 
the mercantile business, ami i.s secretary-treasurer of the Tripp & Dragstwlt 
Co., engaged In the grocery business in said city. That affiant was vice presi¬ 
dent of the Merchants’ AssoclatUiii of Butte, Mont., during the years 1012 and 
1913,-an association of Urn retail merchants of sai<l city, formed by sahl mer- 
clianls for mutual protection, particularly in conn(*ctlon with the credit 
business done by them. That the said association has now merged with tlib 
Butte Chamber of Commerce. 

That affiant Is well acquainted with Mr. Charles J. Kelly, manager of the 
Hennessy Co., In said city, and that during affiant’s connection with said roer- 
cliants’ association, covering a i>orlo<l of a number of years, the salil Kelly 
has never been active In its affairs. Tlmt said Kelly, or the said Hennessey 
Co., or anyone else, has never at any time attempted to exerclw* or use any 
Influence in connection with or to Influence or use any proceedings in connec:- 
tlon with said merchants’ association, either on behalf of or against the Amal¬ 
gamated Copper Mining Co. or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or any of 
the other mining corporations of Butte or vicinity. That the matters taken up 
by the said merchants’ association In connection with credit to be extende<l to 
the customers of the members of said asscKlatlon has been entirely along 
business lines and lias not l>een base<! or Influenced In any way by any interest 

38819*—S. Doc. 41.5,64-1—vol. 4-64 
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of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or any other mining corporation, or based 
upon or Influenced by the relations, friendly or otherwise, of said persons with 
said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., hut that all of such matters have been based 
upon the facts In each case and upon the merits, without regard to such 
mining companies or their affairs. Affiant further says that there has been 
nothing In the affairs of said merchants’ association or the business conducted 
by It which could in unjwiso affect or bias any person or persons whatsoever in 
Silver Bow C(aiiily toward or against the parties to the above-entitled action, 
or any other nuuiiig corporation, or enter into in any way or Influence In any 
way any proceedings in the above-entitled action to affiant’s knowledge. 

Tliat alliant is I’niniliar with the method foliowed by the lleiinessy Co. and 
the otlier luercliauls of Butte in regard to taking, wh<!re necessary, assignments 
from wage earners In connection with the sales made, and that all the 
merchants of Butte are afforded tlie same opportunity by the various 
mining companies. Including llie Anaconda Copper Mining Co., for presenting 
and liavlug acceiited such assignments, and f<n’ the purpose of obtaining the In- 
formalion nci'cssary In connection tlierewlth. That the credit extended the 
wage earners tiy the various merchants and business houses in Butti' is liased 
solely upon the right to credit of each individual, and that the relation of 
such individual to any mining company, or the feeling of such individual 
toward tlie mining company or the mining company toward such Individual 
does not enter Into the matter. 

Atliant further says that his business has at all times and does now bring 
him in conlact with all classes of people in said city anil county, and that he Is 
generally I'amiliar with the sentiment in such community, and that affiant 
does not know of any sentiment or feeling of fear or bias or otherwise or 
Ollier reason why the plaintiff in the above-entitled action can not obtain a 
fair trial therein before a court and Jury composed of ri'sldents of Silver Bow, 
In Silver Bow County, Mont., and that it Is affiant’s belief that the said plaintiff 
can have a fair and impartial trial before such a Jury In Silver Bow County, in 
the above-entitled action, or upon any other Issue to which the said plaintiff 
my be a party. 

S. B. Tbipp. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[seat..] John E. Cobette, 

Niitary Public for the hlhitc- of Montana, 

Residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires .Inly 18, 191C. 

AEFin.WlT OE H. W. KODGEBS. 


State of Montana, 

County of Beer Lodge, ss: 

II. W. Itodgers, being first duly sworn, says on oath: That he Is an attornej 
at law admitted to practice In the courts of the State of Montana and also it 
the district court of the United States for the district of Montana, and that foi 
more than 10 years last \iast he has been a resident of Anaconda, Deer Lodgi 
County, Mont., and has been during such time engaged In the practice of law 
having had during all the time above mentioned an office In the city of Ana 
conda. Deer Ixidge County, Mont., being a member of the law firm of Rodgers S 
Rodgers, composed of W. W. Rodgers and II. ’SV. Rodgers; that for more thar 
two years last past he has been employed as one of the attorneys for the Ana 
fcoiula Copper Mining Co., and during the course of his employment as sucl 
attorney for said company to a considerable extent he has had charge of th< 
legal business of said company In the county of Deer Lodge, State of Montana 

Affiant further says that he has a large acquaintance with the business 
laboring, and professional men and those engaged In mining and other pursuit! 
In said county; afflant Is well acquainted with the conditions and public sentl 
ment In said Deer Lodge County In relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mlnliq 
Co. and In relation generally to matter In which the said Anaconda Copiiei 
Mining Co. and the public generally are Interested In Deer Lorge County 
Mont.; affiant docs not know of nor has he ever heard of any attempt by saU 
company to influence Jurors or witnesses In any court In their action as such 
nor of any attempt to reward or punish or affect In any way a Juror or witnesi 
who has participated In any trial; and affiant believes that If any such thlni 
<« 
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occurred (luring his residence in such county he would liave tioard or known ol 
the same. 

Alllant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and his knowledge of the public sentiment theri'ln. In his oi>lnion, thcrtt 
is no condition of general Interest In or fear or bias in favor of the Anaconda 
Oojqier Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair and 
Imitartlal trial In a case wherein the said company is a party before .lurors 
selected from the residents of said Deer l^lge County; and alliant bellevr's that 
no dilliculty would be had In Impaneling a jury from resldetits of .said IH'er 
Lodge County who would try a case fairly and Impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper Jllnlng Co. is a party. 

That atliant knows of no reason, and believes none exists, why Ibis action 
could not be tried In the Unlled States court or any other court before a .lory 
composed of residents of said De(*r Lodge County; and alilant beiitwes that a 
fair and imiiartial trial could be obtalniHl in the above action befor(‘ a jtiry 
made up of residents of Deer Lodge (.'onnly. 

II. W. Kooe.Kits. 

Sitbscribed and sworti to before me this 2Sth day of .\la.\, .V. D till 1. 

lsK,vt..l ('.via .1. ('iiaiM'i.vx, 

\iiliirii I'lihlu III, Uk Slr!c i}f Mitnitinii, rcKiiluu; III .iniii iini/d. Miml. 

My comniissioti expirt'S March 1 1, lOt 1. 

AFKtDVVrr OK K. .1. aoWMAN. 


fvTATK OK Montana, 

Cuuiilu u! Jicir I,ihIiji', kh: 

10. .T. ISowmnn, beitig lirst duly sworn, on oath says: That be 1-: now and for 
eight years la.st past has beeti a resident of .\naeonda. Deer Lodge Counly, 
Mont.; that affiant Is not now and has not at any time been cotinected In 
any way, either In business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Cojiper Mining 
Co.; that (luring all of the .said time .dllant has been a re.sidetit of Anticonda, in 
Deer Lodge County, Mont., he has btstn connected In an official capacity with 
the Daly Bank & Trust Co. of Anucotida ; for about the first live years of Itls 
resithu.ee in Anaconda he was the vice president and manager of said Daly 
Bank oi Trust Co. of Anaconda, and that for (he btst three years hi! has beett 
the pre.s!d('nt and manager of said Daly Bank & Trust Co. of Aimconda; that 
said Daly Bank & Trust Co. Is Incorporated iiniffir (be laws of the State of 
Montana and does a large general banking business In .said county of Diter 
Lodge; that In his connection with said bank in such official capacity and 
otherwise he has becotne acquainted with a great many people and re.sldents 
of the said county of Deer Lodge; that the Anaconda Copper Sllning Co. has 
not now and never has hud during any of the tlnu! affiant has hud such 
official connection with said bunk any ownership or control of said Duly Bunk 
& Trust Co. of Anaconda; nor has the Anaconda Copixtr Mining Co. directed 
or controlled the affairs or imllcy of said bank lu any way; and affiant believes 
that prior to the time that be became connecled with said bunk In such official 
capacity as above stated that the Anaconda Cojirier Mlidng Co. never at any 
time had any ownership or control of the said Daly Bunk & Trust Co.; and 
affiant believes that If It ever had had such control he would have obtained 
knowledge of the same from the records of said bank and from other sources 
available to him. 

Affiant further states that he has a large acquaintance with the business, 
laboring, and professional men, and those engaged lu mining and other pursuits 
In said county; affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and public senti¬ 
ment In said Deer laxlge County, in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co., and In relation generally to matters In which the said Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. and the public generally are Inteiested in Deer Lodge County, Mont.; 
affiant does not know of, nor has he ever heard of. any attempt by said company 
to Influence jurors or witnesses In any court In their action as such, nor of any 
attempt to reward or punish or affect In any way a juror or witness who has 
participated in any trial, and affiant believes that If any such thing occurred 
during his residence in such county he would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that from his acquaintance with the r(!Sldenta of said 
county and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein. In his opinion, there 
Is no condition of general Interest In or fear of hlas In favor of the said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
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and Impartial trial in a case wherein the said company is a party, before jurors 
selected from the residents of said Deer I.o<lge County, and affiant believes that 
no difficulty would be had in Impaneling a Jury from residents of said Deer 
Lodge County who would try a case fairly and impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Is a party. .... ... 

The affiant knows of no reason, and believes none exists, why this action 
could not be tried In the IJnitetl States or any other court, beft)re a jury com¬ 
posed of residents of said Deer I.odge County, and affiant believes that a fair 
and Impartial trial could be obtained In the above action before a jury made 
up of residents of Deer Lodge County. 

E. .1. Bowman. 

Sabsci'lhed and sworn to before me this 2.Sth dtiy of May, 1014. 

rsEAL.] Hiram W. lloaoEKS, 

Notary Vuhtir for the tttato of Montana-, 

reniding at Anaconda, Mont. 

My eomudsslon expires .lanuar.v 21!. 1016. 


AFFIDAVIT OF T. C. DAVIDSON. 


State of Montana, 

Coimlii of jtcer Lodge, ss; 

'r. C. Davidson, being lirst duly sworn, on oath says: That he is now and for 
.44 years last past has been a resident of Di'er Ijodge County, Mont., and for 
20 ywirs hist pust lins boon rosldc^nt of tho city of Aiitioondsi, in Door Looro 
C ounty, Mont.; that affiant Is not now and hffs not at any time been connected 
In anv wa,\, either in Inisine.ss or otherwise with the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co • that during all of sahl time airaint has been engaged in business In said 
county; and that a number of years ago, for aixmt three years, affiant s(>rved 
as county oonunlssionor in and for Door Lodge County; that afliant has a large 
acquaintance with the business, laboring, and professional men, and those en¬ 
gaged in raining and othm- pursuits In said county. 

Affiant Is well acquainted with the conditions ami imblic sentiment In said 
Deer lAxlge County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and 
In relation generally to matters in wliich the said Anacomla Copper Mining 
Co. and the puldie generally are Interested in Deer Lodge County, Mont.; affiant 
does not know of, nor has he ever heard of, any attempt by said company to 
Influence jurors or witnesses In any court in their action as such, nor of any 
attempt to reward or punish or affect in any way a juror or witness who has 
parllclpatod la anv trial, and aniant believes that if any such thing occurred 
during his residence in such county he would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and his knowleilge of the public sentiment therein. In his opinion, there 
la no condilion of general interest in or fear of bias in favor of the said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and impartial trial in a ease wherein the said company Is a party, before jurors 
selected from the residents of said Doer lAidge County, and affiant belleve.s that 
no difficulty would be had in Impaneling a jury from residents of said Deer 
Isjdge County who would try a case fairly and Impartially tvhereln the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Is a parly; that said affiant knows of no reason 
and believes none exists why this action could not be tried in the United States 
court, or any other court, before a jury composed of residents of said Deer 
lAidge County, and affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could be ob¬ 
tained in the above action before a jury made up of residents of Deer Lodge 


County. 


T. C. Davidson. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me Ibis 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 
[sEAi,.! Hiram Mb Kodoees, 

Notary I'lMic for the State of Montana, 

residing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission expires January 23, 1016. 
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AFUUAVIT OF W. H. TttlPFKT. 

State op Montana, 

County of Deer Lodge^ »s: 

W. U. Tripppt, boing first duly sworn on oath, says: Tliat lio Is now, and for 
more than 30 years lust past 1ms been, a rosUlont of Doer I-iOdge (Nninty, Mont.; 
and for more than 15 years last past has Ikhmi a resident of the city of Ana- 
comln, Deer Lodge County, Mont.; that he lias, during all of said time, Ikhui an 
attorney at law, regularly admitted to pra<’tice In the courts of the State of 
Montana, and has been actively engaged in the practice of law In the county 
of I>t‘cr Lodge, Moat.; that for imu-e than ir> years Inst ]>ast he has had his 
office in the city of Anaconda, in said cimnty; that during the time almve men¬ 
tioned, he has been county attorney of the co\imy of Deer Lfwlgo for six years, 
having last hold said office during (he term td’ two jears from the first M(»nduy 
in .Tanuary, 1009, and expiring immediately jirior to the first Monday in .lanu- 
ary, 1011; that affiant is now city attorney In and for the city of Ana<'ondu; 
that alfiant Is not now, aial has not at any time, been connected In any way, 
either in business or otla-rwlse, witli the Anacon<la (’opiH*r Mining Co.; tliat 
affiant has a large acquaintance with the business, laboring, and professional 
men, ami those engagi'ii in mining and other pursuits in said county, and Is gen¬ 
erally well acquainted with the jieople residing in saitl county, and has In'en 
well ac<iuniuted generally with the people in said county during all the time 
above mentioned. 

Affiant is well acquainted with the conditions and laiblic sentiment In said 
DtH}!’ lAKlge County In relation t<i (lie said Anaconda <^^pper Mining Co., and in 
relation generally to matters in which tlie said Anaconda C<qqM*r Mining Co. 
and the public generally are interested In I)(‘er Lodg(* (bounty, Mont.; affiant 
d(H'S not know of, m*r has he ever heard of, any attempt by sahl company to 
intluence jurors or witn(‘ss<‘s in any c<*urt in their action as such, nor of any 
attempt to reward or punish or alTect in any way a Juror or wltuess wlio has 
participated In any trial; and affiant belicvi's liiat If any such tiling (K'<'urre(* 
during his resldeiu’e in such couiilv be woul<l have hoard or known of the 
same. 

Affiant further says that fiaun his acjiuaintance with tlie resident.s of said 
county and his kn*)\vle<lge of the public seiitlinent therein, in his opinion, 
there Is ni condition of general interest in or fear or bins in favor of tiic said 
Anacondi' Copper Mining Co. which would pro\mif a litigant from obtaining 
a fair and impartial trial In a <*ase wherein the said company Is a party before 
Jurors selected from the residents of sal<l Deer Ltulge ('ouiily, and affiant Ikj- 
lieves- no difficulty would be hud in Imjianollng a jury ^om residents of said 
TH*er Lodge (’ounty who w<»uld try a case fairly and llC>hrtlally wherein the 
said Anaconda Coppm* Mining Co. Is a party: that affiant knows of no reason, 
and believes none exists, wliy this action could not bo trliMl In tlie United 
States <*ourt, or any otlier rourt. before a jury composed of residents of said 
Deer Lodge County, and affiant lielieves tliat a fair and impartial trial could be 
obtained in the above actUui before a jury made up i»f resiileiits of Deer Dxlge 
County. 

V.'. II. Tiimm'kt. 

Subscriiied and sworn to before me this llStli dii.\' of May, A. D. 1014. 

fSEAL.l IIlKAM W. UoiHlKUS, 

Notary Vuhlir for thr State oj Montana, rrMitHug at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission t'Xplres .lanuary 23, lOlC. 

' .SU'IDAVIT OF AnUlElJ .1. Vr.BIIEYEN. 

State of Montana, 

County of iiilver Dotv, ss: 

Alfred J. Verheyen, l>eing first tluly sworn, on Ids oatii deposes and says: 
That affiant is now and for more than 14 years last past has iieen a rwldent 
of Silver Bow' County, Mont.; that affiant Is an attorney at law’, and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow' County, and in other counties In the 
State of Montana, for a perloil t>f more than two years last past 

That affiant is not iwiw and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Oo., professionally or otherwis<‘. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession, 
he has been carrying on a general practice and has l>een concerned in and has 
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tried a great many cases, some against corporations and has participated In 
the defense of cases for corporations as parties defendant; that afliant is gen¬ 
erally familiar with the Idstoi’y and trial of cases in Silver Bow County, since 
he has been practicing his i)rf)fession in said county and particularly with tlie 
history of cases tried before juries, including those tried against the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. and other corpiu'utions engtiged in business in said Silver 
Bow County; that during all of the years of his practice alliant has taken part 
and participated in the \arious political campaigns In the county of Silver Bow, 
and has a large acquaintame jMTsonally among the inhabitants of Sliver Bow 
and Deer Ixulge CoiwUies, including miners ami workmen in ami about tlie 
Butte mines; tliat atliant is well ac(iuaintod with tlie comllllons, ami with public 
sentlmen, both ]>olllicjil ami otlierwise, in said Silver Row C»»unty in relation to 
the Anaconda Copp<‘r Mining Co.; and that from his knowledge as to the coji- 
ditions ami seiiliment tiiorcin, there is no condition in alUants ophiion, of bias 
or prejudice in l'a\or of said Anaconda (’oppor Mining (‘o. or of fear or dread 
or other sentiment in favor of said mining corui>uny, or any other conditions, 
sentiment, or reason, which would, In afllant's opinion, in any way prevent the 
plalntllT in the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial bofoi*e a jury 
oonjiM>sed of resi<lents of .Silver Row ami l.>eer Loilge (Jounties. 

Alliant fnrllier says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled ac¬ 
tion could m)t be faii'ly ami impartially tried before a Jury composed of resi¬ 
dents of Silv<*r Row and IhHu* Lodge (Vmnties in the aljove-entitled court, in 
the county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and alliant further believes that 
a fair and impartial trial could be had by tlie plalutltf In the abov«‘-entitled 
action if tried in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

AlFRICJ) .r. Vkbhkyen. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. 1). 1914. 

f.sEAJ..1 Fued J. Ft^man, 

Nota7'i/ Public ftyr the of ^fontaun, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires September 28, 191G. 

AFFIDAVIT OF JOHN V. DWYKK. 


State of Montana. 

Covniy of PUrrr Bow, ss: 

Jolm V. Dwyer, ixdng first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
nihant is now and for more than seven years lust past lias been a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont.; that uttlant is an attorney at law, and has been 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow County, in the State of Montana, for a 
period of more tliuu five jM'urs last past; tliat for more than three years prior 
to the first Monday in January, 1918, ufllnnt was deputy county attorney of 
said Silver Bow County, and over since last-mcntloiuHl date has been and is 
now the clili'f ileputy county attorney thereof; that afiiant is not connected with 
or Interested In the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise; 
that during all of the years atliant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been <*arrylng on a general practice; that affiant is generally familiar with 
the history of the trial of <*ases In Silver Bow County since he has been prac¬ 
ticing his profession in said county, and particularly with the history of cases 
tried before juries, Including those tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining 
(’o. ami other <ori>oralions engaged In business in said Silver Bow County; that 
during all of the years of Ids practice affiant has taken part and participated 
In the various political campaigns in the county of Silver Bow, and has a large 
acquaintance personally among the Inhabitants of Silver Bow, including miners 
and workmen in and about the Bqtte mines; that affiant is well acquainted 
w'ith the conditions, and with public sentiment, both political and otherwise in 
said Silver Bow County, in relation to the Anaconda Copper Miidiig Co.; and 
that from his knowledge as to the conditions and sentiments therein, there is 
no condition in affiant’s opinion of bias or prejudice In favor of said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment In favor of said 
company, or any other conditions, sentiment, or reason which would, in affiant’s 
opinion, in any way prevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from 
securing a fair trial before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that lie knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury composeil of resi¬ 
dents of Silver Bow County, In the above-entitled court, in the county of 
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Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believer that a fair and Impartial 
trial mild be had by plaintiff In tlie above'eniltUHl actlmi, If trlml in jsald 
Silver Bow County* Mout., before a jury compost'll of r(‘-<id(*ms of said tH^unty. 

.T. V. nwYKB. 

SubscTil>e<l and sworn to before me this UHili ilay of May, A. D. 1014. 

(’aki, J. ('mhistian, 

Xotarjf Puhliv for the ^tntr of .\font<tna. rvsidini; at Ifuitv, ^^ont. 

M.\ commission expin‘'< Man'b 14, 1010. 

AIHOAVIT OF K. V. <»’llA-NN. 

Sta'if of Mont\.\a. 

County of »Sdrcr Boir, x.'C 

E, l\ O’Flynn, bi'iiii? Iirsl duly sworn, on his ojdh drposos and says: That 
affiant is now and fi)r nam* fhan 18 years last ]iast has hcon a rosidonl of 
Silver How (dainty, Mont.: that adiant is an at(<uno> at law atal loo- laaui 
practiidny: his profession in Sil\«‘r How ('(Uinly and in other ^•onnties in the 
State of Montana for a periial of niori' than hujr >«*ars hi'-t past. 

That nOiaitt is not noW' and tawer has Immui <‘onmMiod with (lie Anaconda 
Copper MitdiiK C-o., professionally or otherwise. 

Tliat during? all of (lie years affiant has Ik^ui so iiracticin^' his profession he 
has been carrying on a general pnntlii* and has iM-en <‘<uHermMl in and ha« 
triisl against corporations, and has participateii In the ilefense of cases for 
corporations, ns parlies defendant: tliat alliant Is generally fsiiiilliar with the 
history of the trial of cases in Silver Ihiw County since lie has Imhmi imu-thdng 
his profession in said county, and particiilarly with Hie hl'«tory (»r cases tried 
bi'fore juries, Including those trie<| agani'^l the Anucomla Cop])cr Mining Co. 
and other corporations ongageil in bu'.inoss In .said Silver Ihev County; that 
during all of tlie years of his practieo affiant has taken part tind iiarlUiptdiMl 
in (he various political campaigns In the county of Silver How’, uiui has a 
large acquaintance piTsonally among the inhahifanis of Sllvc«* How County, 
including miners and other workmen In and about Hu* Hutte mines; that 
affian Is well acqualiiHsl with the conditions and with imhllc sentiment, both 
political and otherwise, in said Silver How (’ounly, In relathai to the Anaconda 
Copper Mining <^o.: and that from Ids knowledge as to Hie conditions and 
sentiment Hiereln, there Is no condition, in affiant’s opinion, of bias or preju¬ 
dice in favor of said Amiconda Copper Mining Co., or of fear or dread f>r other 
semiment In favor of said company, or any other condition, sentiment, or 
reason which would, in affiant’s opinion, In any way prevent the plaintiff In 
the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial before a Jury cornpos<H! 
of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could net be fairly tind Impartially tried before a jury composed of 
reshlents of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled court. In the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana, and affiant believes that a fair and Impartial 
trial could be had by plaintiff in the ahov(ueritltU*<l action If tried la said 
Silver Bow County, Mont., before a Jury of n*shlentH of said county. 

E. F. O’Fi-ynw. 

Subscribed and sworn to befon* me this 28Hi <lay of Ma.v, A. IJ. 1014. 

[seal.] <kMu- J. Chkistian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montaiui, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14. 1010. 

AFFIDAVIT OF T. .1. U.^VIS. 

State or Montana, County of Silver Bow, ss: 

T. J. Davis, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That affiant 
is now and for more than 17 years last past has been a resident of Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; that affiant Is an attorney at law, and has been priutlclug his 
profession in Silver Bow County, In the State of Montana, for a periml of more 
than 2 years last past. 

That affiant is not now and never has been connecte<l with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 
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That during the period alliaul has heeu so practicing his profession he has 
been carrying on a general practice; that affiant is generally familiar with the 
history of tlie trial of cases In Silver How County since he has been practicing 
his profession In said county, and particularly with the history of cases tried 
before Juries, Including those tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
and other corporations engug<'d in business In said Siiver Bow County; that 
during all of the years of his practice aillant has taken part and partlclpateil 
in the various polilical catapaigus in tlie county of Silver Bow and has a large 
acuuaintance iiersoiudiy among the inhabitants of Sliver Bow County, including 
miners and workmen in ami abiait the Butt(! mines; that affiant Is well ac¬ 
quainted Willi the craalitions and with puliiic sentiment, both iiolltlcal and 
otlierwise, in said Silver Bow County; and that from ids knowledge as to tile 
conditions and simliment llierein tliero is no condition, in affiant's opinion, of 
bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or of fear or 
dread or otlier sentiment in favor of said company, or any other condition, 
sentiment, or reason wliicli would, in affiant’s opinion, in any way prevent the 
plaintiff in tlie nbino-entltled action from securing a fair trial before a Jury 
composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that lie knows <d' no reason why tlie above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartlall.v tried before a Jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled court, in tlie county of Silver Bow', 
State of Montana, and affiant believes tliat a fair and Impartial trial could bo 
had by plaintiff In tlie above-entitled action if tried In said Sliver Bow County, 
Mont., before a Jury from said county. 

T. .1. Davis. 

Suliscrlbed and sworn to before me tills 28th ilay of May, 11114. 

[SKAP.) .loIlN E. COUICTTE, 

Xuldi-i) l‘u,bUi- for the Klalc of Montuiia, rcsklinj/ at liutte, Mont. 

My commission exiiires .Tune 18. IfllO. 

.WFIUAVIT OF TlMO'llIV .1. IIARKINOTON. 

State of Montats.i. 

County of tiUrrr Bow, ss: 

Timotliy .1. Harrington, being first duly sw'orn, on ids oath depo.ses and says: 
That affiant is now and for more than 24 years last past lias been a resident of 
Sliver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant la an attorney at law, and has lieen 
practicing his profession in Silver Bow County, in tlie State of Montana, for a 
period of more than tliree years last past; tliat affiant is now and has lieen ever 
since the first Monday in .lanuary, 1018, public administrator of said Silver Bow 
Comity. 

TTiat nlliaiit Is not now and has never lieen connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

Tliat iliiring tlie perioil affiant lias been so practicing his profession he has 
boon carrying on a general practice; that affiant is generally familiar with the 
history of tlie trial of cases In Silver Bow County since he has been practicing 
ills profession In said county, and particularly with the history of cases tried 
before Juries, including tliose tried against tlie Anaconda Copjier Mining Co. 
and other corporations engaged in business in said Silver Bow County; that 
during all of the years of his iiractlco affiant has taken part and participated 
in the various iiolltlcal campaigns in tlie county of Silver Bow; and has a large 
acqUnlntanee personally among the Inliabitants of Silver Bow County, Including 
miners and worlcmi'n In and about tlie Butte mines; that affiant Is well ac- 
qunlntwl with the conilltlons and with public sentiment, both political and 
otherwise, In said Silver Bow County In relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.; and that from his knowledge ns to the conditions and sentiment therein 
there Is no condition, in affiant’s opinion, of bias or prejudice In favor of said 
Anaconda Copper Jlinlng Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment In favor 
of said company, or of fear or dread or any other condition, sentiment, or 
reason which wouiil. In affiant’s opinion. In any way prevent the plaintiff In 
the above-entitled action from securing a fair and Impartial trial before a Jury 
composed of residents of Sliver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and Impartially trieil before a Jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled court In the county of Silver Bow, 
State of MonJ^na; and affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial could be 
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had by plaintiff In the ab«ve-entltle<l action If trl(Hl in said Silver Bow CJouniy, 
Mont., before a jury from h-ald county. 

Timothy .T. Harrington. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th <lay of May, A. l.». 1014. 

IsEiVL.] W, T. Bleick, 

yotary }‘ubli<‘ for thv State of Montana^ 

Ueftiiiing at }Suttt\ Mont. 

My commission escplres January 27, lOin. 

AFFIDAVIT OF .JOHN 1 . 1)\VIK.S. 

>?TATE OF Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

John F. Pavie.s, being liist duly sworn, on hl.s oath <leposes and says: That 
nfllnnt is now and for more than 20 years last past has been a resltlent of Silver 
Bow 0<mnty. Mont.: that ulliaiit is an attorne.\ al law. ami has bivn i)ruel!<lng 
his profession In Silver Bow (Mainly and In other countl*'s in tlio State of Mon¬ 
tana for a period of more than 10 years last past. 

That affiant is not now and nev(‘r has 111*011 connectt*<l with the Anaconda 
Copper l^Iinitig (V., ])r<»fe.ssionaIl.v or otlierwlse. 

That during all of the years afhant has so prneticInR his profes.shm he 
ha.s been carrying on a general practice and has la“<*n <-om‘erned in ami has 
trie<l a gi*eut many case.s, soim* against eorporllons, and has partlc!pat<Hl in 
the defense of cases for corperatlons as parties defendant; tliat ulliant Is gen¬ 
erally familiar with the history of tlio trial of cases In Sliver Bow County 
since he has bwn practicing his profession in said count,!, and particular!.! wPIi 
the history of cases trleil before juries, including tliose trhHl against Ibe Ana* 
comla Copper Mining Co. ami other ct»rpor!itlons engngeil In business In sahl 
Silver Bow County ; that ilurlng all of Ihe years ()f his practi<‘e afllaut has taken 
part and participated in tiie various iM)Hti<'al campaigns in tlic county of Silver 
Bow and ha.s a large acquaintance iHr.sonully among the inhabitants of Silver 
Bow County, Including miner.s ami workmen in and about the Butte mines; 
that atllaiit is well acquainted with tbo conditions and with ])ublic smillmenl, 
both political and otherwise, In .said Silver Bo!v County In relation to the Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co.; and that from his knowledge as to tin* comlltions and 
Bentlmenl therein there is no condition, In ulliant's ojilnion, of bias or prejudice 
in favor of said Anacoiula Copper Mining Co., or of /(‘ar or dread or other senti¬ 
ment in favor of .said company, or any other condithm, sentiment, or reason 
which wouhi. In affiant’s opinion, lu any way prevent the plaintiff in fhe above- 
entitled action from securing a fair trial before a jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above entithMl 
action could not be fairly and impattlally tried licfore a jury comiM»se<l of resi¬ 
dents of Silver Botv County, in the above-entith'd court. In the county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; and afliant i)eneves that a fair and impartial 
trial could be had by plaintiff In the above-entitled action If trleil In said 
Silver Bow County, Mont. 

.John F. Davies. 

Subscrlbe<l and sworn to beftire me. this 28th day of May, A. I). 1014. 

[seal.] John E. (’orkttb. 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires June 18, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT of L. P. SANDERS. 

State ok Montana, 

County of Silver Bote, ss: 

L. P. Sanders, being first duly sworn, on Ills oath deposes and says: That 
affiant is now and for more than 13 years last past has hwn n resident of 
Silver Bowr County, Mont.; that affiant is an attorney at law and has been 
practicing his profession In Silver Bow County and in other counties In the 
State of Montana for a periml of more than IS years last past. 

That affiant Is not now and never ha.s been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper ailning Co., professionally or otherwise. 
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That during all of tlio years nfflant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been currying on a general practice aial has been concerned in and 1ms 
tried a great many cases, some against corporations and has participated In the 
defense of cases for corporations as parties defendant; that affiant is generally 
familiar with tlie history of the trial of cases In Silver Bow County and par¬ 
ticularly with the history of cases tried before Juries, Including those tried 
against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and other corporations engaged la 
business In said Silver Bow County; that during all of the years of his prac¬ 
tice affiant has taken part and participated in some political campaigns In the 
county of Silver Bow and has a large acquaintance personally among tlie 
Inhabitants of Sliver Bow and Deer Dodge Counties, including miners and 
workmen in and about the Butte mines; that nfflant Is well acquainted wilh 
the conditions and with publh: .s('ntimcnl, both iwlitical and otherwise, in said 
Silver Bow County in relation to Ihe Anaconda C^tppcr Mining Co., and that 
from his knowledge a.s to the conditions and sentiment therein tliere is no 
condition. In affiant’s opinion, of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda 
Copimr Mining Co. or of fear or dread or otlier sentiment In favor of said 
company, or any oilier condition, sentiment, or reason wlilch would in affiant's 
opinion prevent the plaintiff In the above-entitled action from securing a fair 
trial before a Jury composed of residents of Silver Bow' and Deer I.a)dge 
Counties. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why tlie above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a Jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow and Deer Dodge Counties in the above-entitled court and in the 
county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and ulliunt believes that a fair and 
Impartial trial could be had by plaintiff in the above-entitled action if tried In 
said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

D. I’. Sanders. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] Carl J. Curistian, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 1916. 

affidavit of henry C. HOPKINS. 


State of Montana. 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Henry C. Hopkins, being Urst duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: 
That affiant Is now and for more than 32 years last past has been a resident 
of Silver "Bow County, Mont.; that affiant Is an attorney at law and has been 
practicing his profe.sslon In Sliver Bow County and In other counties of the 
State of Montana for a period of more than 10 years last past. 

That affiant Is not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 

That during the years affiant has been so practicing his profession he has 
been carrying on a general practice, and has been concerned in and has tried 
many cases; that affiant la generally familiar with the history of the trial of 
cases In Silver Bow County since he has been practicing his profession In said 
county, and particularly with the history of cases tried before Juries, Including 
those tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and other corporations 
engaged In business In said Silver Bow County; that during all of the years 
of his practice affiant has taken part and participated In the various political 
campaigns in the county of Silver Bow, and has a large acquaintance personally 
among the Inhabitants of Silver Bow County, Including miners and workmen 
In and about the Butte mines; that affiant Is well acquainted with the condi¬ 
tions and with public sentiment, both political and otherwise, in said Silver 
Bow County in relation to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and that from his 
knowledge as to the conditions and sentiment therein there Is no condition In 
affiant’s opinion of bias or prejudice In favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment, or any other condition, sentiment, 
or reason which would In affiant’s opinion In any way prevent the plaintiff 
In the above-entitled action from securing a fair trial before a Jury composed 
of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury composed of 
residents of ^llver Bow County In the above-entitled court. In the county of 
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Sliver Bow, State of Montana, and affiant liellevea that a fair and Impartial 
trial could be had b.v plaintiff In the above-cutltled action If trle<I in said 
Silver Bow County, Mont, before a Jury of residents of said county, 

llE.NllY C. Hockins, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th da.v of May, A. D. 1014. 

[SEAL.1 ,Toiin K. f'oiiriTE. 

Kotary Public far the Stale, of Montana, rcnating at Jliillc, Mont. 

My commission expires ,Tuue IS, IPIO. 

AKKIU.yVIT OK V. ,F, KfKMAN. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silnr lloic, us: 

P, ,T, Furman, heiujt tirst duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: Thai 
affiant is now and for more than live years last past has lau'ii a resident id 
Silver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant is an attorney at law and Ims lasai 
practicing his profession In Silver Bow County and in other counties in tin* 
State of Montana for a period of more than four yeitrs last past. 

That affiant is not now anil never has lavn connected with the Anaeiaaln 
Copiter Minin}! Co., professionally or otherwise. 

Tliat during all of the years affiant has liiS'ii so practielng his profession he 
has been carrying on a getieral pructioo and has hciai concertied in niid Ims 
tried a great many cases, rome agitinst corporations, and has partlcliiated In 
tlie defense of cases for corporations its parlies defendant; that affiant Is 
generally familiar with the history of the trial of eases In Silver Bow County, 
since he has bwn practicing Ills profession In said county, and partlenlnrly 
with the history of cases tried before liirles. Including I hose tried against tlio 
Anaconda Coiiptw Mining tlo. and other corporations engaged In business In 
said .Silver Bow County; that during idl of the years of his practice affiant has 
taken part and partlclpatetl In the various political campaigns In the county 
of Silver Bow and has a large acipuiintance personally among the Inhabitants 
of Silver Bow and Deiw laidge Counties, Including miners and other workmen In 
and about the Butte mines; that affitint is well nequainted with the conditions 
and w.'ih public sentiment, both political and otherwl.se. In said Silver Bow 
County !n relation to the said Anaconda Coitper .Mining Co.; and that from his 
knowledge as to the conditions and sentiment therein there Is no condition In 
offiant’s opinion of bitis or prejudice In favor of said Anaconda <Jopp<>r Mining 
Co., or of fear or dread or otlier sentiment in favor of said company, or any 
other condition, sentiment, or reason which would In afflant’s opinion In any 
way prevent the plaintiff In the abovedtntltleil action from securing a fair trial 
before a Jury composed of residents of Sliver Bow and Deer Isslge Counties. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the aboveentllled 
action could not be fairly and impartially tried l)efore a Jury composed of 
residents of Sliver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties in the aboviM-ntllled court. 
In the county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believes tlmt a fair 
and Impartial trial could be had by plaintiff In the nbove.entltled action If tried 
in said Sliver Bow County, Mont. 

Fbeu J. FtinMAN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] a. .T. Verheven, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, retiding at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires January 23, 1015. 

AFFIDAVIT OF W. A. JACKSON, 


State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ti: 

W. A. Jackson, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says; That 
affiant Is now and for more tlian four years last past has been a resident of 
Sliver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant la an attorney at law and has been 
practicing his profession In Sliver Bow County, In the Slate of Montana, for 
a period of more than three years last past; that affiant Is now and since Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1912, has been deputy county attorney of said Sliver Bow County. 

That affiant is not connected with or Interested In the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., professionally or otherwise. 
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That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession ho 
has been carrying on a general practice; that affiant Is generally familiar with 
the history and trial of cases In Silver Bow County since he has been prac¬ 
ticing Ills profession In said county, and particularly with the history of the 
cases tried before Juries, Including those tried against the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. and other coriiorations engaged In business In said Silver Bow 
County; that during all of the years of his practice affiant has taken part and 
participated In the various imlUical campaigns In the county of Silver Bow 
and has a large ncip.aintance jiersonally among the Inhabitants of Silver Bow 
County, Including miners and workmen In and about the Butte mines; that 
alllant is well aciiuainted with Ihe conditions and with public sentiment, both 
tadltlcal and olherwlse, in said Silver Bow County, In relation to the Anaconda 
Copper Mitdng Co.; and that from his knowle<lge as to the conditions and senti¬ 
ment therein there Is no condition In afliant’s opinion of bias or prejudice in 
favor of said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of fear or dread or other senti¬ 
ment in favor of said company or any other condition, sentiment, or reason 
which would In afTiant’s opinion in any way prevent tlie plaintiff In the above- 
entitled action from securing a fair trial before a Jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled action 
could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a jury composed of residents 
of Silver Bow County in the above-entitled court in Ihe county of Silver Bow 
In the State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair and Impartial trial 
could be had by the plaintiff In the abovt'-entltled action If tried in said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., before a Jury of residents of said county. 

AV. A. .Iackson. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[SKAL.] CARr, J. Christian, 

Notary Pnblio for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires Marcli 14, 1010. 

Affidavit of Alfred O. Kbemer. 

State of JIontana, County of Silrer Bow, a.i.' 

Alfred C. Kremer, being first duly sworn, on hl.s oalh deposes and says: 
That affiant is now and for more than 10 years last past has been a resident 
of Silver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant Is an attorney at law, and lias been 
practicing his profession In Silver Bow County and In other counties In the 
State of Montana for a period of more than 10 years last past. 

That affiant Is not now and never has been connected with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., professionally or otlierwlse. 

That during all of the years affiant has been so practicing his profession he 
has been carrying on a general practice, and has been concerned in and has 
tried many cases, some against corporations, and has participated In the defense 
of cases for corporations ns parties defendant; that affiant Is generally familiar 
with the history and trial of case's In Silver Bow County since he has been prac¬ 
ticing his profession In said county, and particularly with the history of cases 
trleil before Juries, Including those tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. and other corporations engaged In business in said Silver Bow County; ami 
has a large acquaintance personally among the Inhabitants of Silver Bow and 
Deer Lodge Counties, Including miners and workmen In and about the Butte 
mines; that affiant Is well acquainted with the conditions and with public 
sentiment In said Silver Bow County In relation to the Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co.; and that from his knowledge ns to the conditions and sentiment therein 
there Is no condition In affiant’s opinion of bias or prejudice In favor of said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or of fear or dread or other sentiment In favor 
of said company, or any other condition, sentiment, or reason which would In 
affiant’s opinion In any way prevent the plaintiff In the above-entitled action 
from securing a fair trial before a Jury composed of residents of Silver Bow 
and Deer I^odge Counties. 

Affiant further says that he knows of no reason why the above-entitled 
action could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury composed of 
residents of Silver Bow and Deer lAidge Counties In the above-entitled court in 
the county of Silver Bow, State of Montana; and affiant believes that a fair 
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and Impartial trial could be had b.v plaintifl! In the above-entitli'il action If tried 
In said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Alkkku C. Kreueb. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27tli day of May, ,V. D. 1914. 

[seal.] CAKI, .1. CllKISTIAN, 

Notary Pnblie for the NtaU' of Montana, trauliuy at Unite, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, lOltS. 

AEFIOAVIT OK A] I [.EM .1. CAVANAVdH. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, sr; 

Miles .1. Cnvanan;tl», Is^ioft lirst duly sworn, on bis outIi <leiK>ses and says: 
That afliant Is now and for more than 20 jears la-i past has bisui a resident of 
Silver Bow County, Mont.; that atliant Is ati attorney at law and has been 
practicing his jirofesslon in Sdver l!o« County and In other (xamtles In the 
State of Montana few a is'rlod of nmre than 2."i years last past. 

That tiHUint Is not tnov and never has lus-n conni'ct,*,! with the Anaconda Cop- 
l)er Mining Co., professionally or otberwi.se. 

That during all of the years atliant has been so jn'actlcing his profession he 
has been carryltig on a getu’ral i)raclice and has heeti coni’erinal In and has 
tried a great nuin.v c!tse.s. some agaltist eorporalions, and has partlcipattsl In 
the defense of cases for corporations, as jiartles defenilant; that alllant Is gen- 
endly familiar with the history of the trial of cases in Silver Bow County since 
he has btvn practicing liis profession in said county, ami lairticnlarly witit tlie 
history of cases tried Itefore .Inrles, including tliose tried against tile Atiaconda 
Cojiper Mining Co. and otimr corpondlons engaged in bnsint'ss in said Silver 
Bow County; that during all of tlie .vmir.s of his practice alllant has talten part 
and participated In the various political campaigns in tlie county of Silver Bow 
and 1ms a large acquaintance personally among tlie Inlialdtants of Silver Bow 
and Deer Lodge Counties, Including miners and workmen in and about the 
Butte mines: timt allianl is well acqiiatnted with tlie conditions and with pulillc 
.sentiment, botli itolitical and otiierwise, in said Silver Bow' County in reliitlon 
to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; and timt from his knowledge ns to the 
condtili nr and sentiment llierein tliere is no ('ondllloii. In allliint's opinion, of 
lilas or pre.|udlee In favor of saltl Anaconda Coiiiier Mining Co. or of fear or 
dread or oilier sentiment in favor of said comiaiiiy, or any otlier condition, 
.sentiment, or reiuson wlilch wiiiild in any way prevent tlie pialiitiff In the aliove- 
entltleii action from securing a fair trial before a Jury coinposeil of residents 
of Silver Bow and Dis'r Lodge Counties. 

Afliant further says tliat lie knows of no reason wliy the nliov(>-pntltled action 
could not be fairly and Impartially tried before a Jury composetl of residents 
of Silver Bow' and Deer Lialge Counties in tlie aliove-entitled oturt, in tbe 
county of Silver Bow, State of Montana, and atliunt lielleves that a fair and 
Impartial trial could be had by plaintiff in tlie aliove-eiititlisi action If trlisl 
In said Sliver Bow County, Mont. 

M. .1. CAVANAfllH. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 27th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

('Aim .1. ClIUlBTlAN, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, rcaidiny at Uuttv, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 1916. 

AFFIDAVIT OF PERCY NAPrOS. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, «s; 

Percy Napton, being first duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
affiant Is now and for more than eight years last past has been a resident of 
Silver Bow Oninty, Mont.; that atliant is an attorney at law and has lieeii prac¬ 
ticing his profession in Silver Bow County and in other counties In the State 
of Montana for a poriisl of more than 12 years last past; that ever since the 
first Monday of .Tanuary, 1913. atfiant has been and Is now deputy county 
attorney of said Silver Bow County. 

That during the vears afikini has hisat so practicing his profession he has 
been carrying on a 'general practice and has been concerned In and has tried 
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tunny rases; that atliant Is generally familiar with the history of the trial of 
eases fn Sliver Mow County since he has been practicing his profession In said 
county, and particularly with the history of cases tried before Juries, Including 
those tried against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and other corporations 
engaged In business In said Silver Bow County; that during all of the years of’ 
his practice affiant has taken part and piirticipated in the various political 
campaigns In the county of Silver Bow and has a large acquaintance person¬ 
ally among the Inhalntunfs of Silver Bow County, Including miners and work¬ 
men in and Jibotit llie Butio mines; that affiant is well acquainted with Iho 
conditions and witli imlilic senlinient, both ))oliticul and otherwise, in said Silver 
Bow County In relation to the Anaconda C<ipper Mining Co., and that from 
his knowledge as to tlie <'onditions and sentiment therein there is no condi¬ 
tion, In affiant’s oi)inlon, of bias or prejudice in favor of said Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., or of fear or dread or otlier sentiment in favor of said conu)any, 
or any otlier condilloii. senliment, or reason which would, in affiant’s opinion. 
In any way prevent tlie plaint iff in llie aliove-entltied action from securing a 
fair trial before a jury composed of residents of Silver Bow County. 

Affiant furtlier says tliat lie knows of no reason why tlie atiove-entitled action 
could not be fairly and impartially tried before a jury comiiosed of residents 
of Silver Bow County in the above-entitled court in the county of Silver itow, 
Siaie of hlontaun, and affiant believes that a fair and impartial trial couid be 
had liy plaintiff In tile aliovc-entltled action if tried in said Silver Bow 
County. Mont., before a jury of residents of said county. 

i’KUCT Navton, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2Sth day of May, A. O. 1914. 

[8EA1..I Caki. .1. Christian, 

.Votary Puhlic for the SIntc of Montana, rcsidiroj at Ilutte, Mont. 

My commission expires Miircli 14, 1918. 

AIFIDAVIT OF D. F. KEHOE. 


Statu of Montana, 

County of tiilvcr Bow, ss: 

ll. P. Kehoe, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is 
now, and for the last 14 years has been, a resident of Butte, Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; that affiant is now, and since the first of the year 1913 has been, 
county clerk and recorder of Silver Bow County, Mont., and for the four years 
Immediately preceillng said time was deputy county clerk and recorder of 
Silver Bow County, Mont. Affiant further states that he has taken part in 
and particlpateil in various political campaigns during the past 10 years In 
the various general elections hud in said Silver Bow County during said 
jierlod, and that the defendant In this action and the otlier large mining com¬ 
panies operating In and near Butte have been discussed and .asserted as 
Issues, more or less. In said campaigns; that affiant Is well ecqulainted 
with the conditions and public sentiment, both politically and otherwise, in 
saiil Silver Bow County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
and the other mining companies, and in relation generally to the matters In 
which the said companies and their employees and the public generally have 
been interested in said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont, and in his opinion there is no condition of general Interest 
in, except usual interest in all industries in said community, or bias In favor of 
said defendant company or any of the other mining companies operating 
i herein, among the peoiile in said Silver Bow County, Mont., and there Is no 
prejudice. In uffiant’.s opinion, against the above-named plaintiff. 

That affiant knows of no fact or reason why the above-entitled action could 
not be Impartially tried in Silver Bow County before a jury eomposeil of 
residents of Silver Bow County, and, in affiant’s opinion, there would be no 
difficulty In securing a fair and impartial jury of such residents to try this 
action and render a fair and impartial verdict therein; and, in affiant's 
opinion, there is no sentiment of fear or bias or prejudice or other sentiment 
or feeling or any condition In Sliver Bow County, Mont, which would in any 
wise Interfere with or prevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from 
securing a fair and Impartial trial, and that the same be fairly and Impartially 
trieii before a Jury of citizens tbercsif in said Silver Bow County, Mont.; that 
affiant Is not Interested in the above-entitled action nor In the Anaconda 
<* 
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Copper MiDiDg Co., the defendant therein, or in any of the other niiiUuff com¬ 
panies operating In said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

P. F. Kkiiof:. 

SubscrlbtMl and sworn to before me this 28th day of May. 1914. 
fSKAL.] Cviu. J. Ol!HI^TTAN, 

^^otarJf Public for the f^tate of Monfaiut. ri.Hi(tinff at Jiuttv, Mout. 
ily commission expires Man'll 14. 191(». 

AFFIDAVIT OF WILLIAM M. ri'OilY. 


State of Montana. 

County of .s'l/vrr /Joie, 

William M. Tiiohy, being first duly sworn, on oalh dejMK-'s ;ind says: 'I'liat 
bo is now, and for the jmst 24 .M'ors lias been, a re'^ulenl of Silver How (’oiinty, 
Mont; that afliant Is now. and since .laniiary, 1914, 1ms been, j>rosiilent of Hie 
Butte t’luiinber of (’oimnerce and is now. and lias be« n for Hie pasl 12 ><‘a.rs. 
engaged in the wood and coal buslne.ss In Butte, Mont., and employs in the 
neighborliooil of 15 men; that during all of sabl times alllant bocame widely 
acqualntwi with the miners and workmi'ii in and about the JUilte mines and 
the business num and oilier resldmils of Silver Bow (’ouniy, and that during 
said porloil atliant has Ikh'Ii more or less activi* in politics and political malter.s. 
Afliant has also taken part in and participated In various political camimlgns 
during (be past 24 y<‘ars in the various general elc'ctioirs liad in said Silver Bow 
County. Mont., and that the defendant in (his action ami other large mining 
companies operating In and near Butte have bi'cn discussed and asserteil as 
issues, more or less. In said campaigns; flmt afliant Is well acijualnted with the 
conditlon.s and public sentiment, both pollllcally and otherwise, lu said Silver 
Bow County in relation to the .said Anacmida CcfppiT Maiing (^). and the other 
large mining companies, and In relation generally to tla^ matters In w’bli'h the 
said companies and their employees, and tlie fmblic generally, have Inter¬ 

ested in said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states, from liLs knowledge of public sentiment In said Silver 
Bow County, Mont., ami in his opinion, there hs no condltltm of general Inlere.st 
in or b'.’s In favor of said defendant company, or any of (be other imniog <-om- 
panies eoerating therein, among the iieople In said Sliver Bow’ (\)unt.v. Mont., 
other than the usual Interest in any community In the 1ndiistri(‘s carried on 
therein. 

That affiant has no connection with an<l i.s not lnter«‘steil In the above- 
entitled action nor In the Anacomla Copr>er Mining Co., defendant herein, nor 
In any of the other large mining companies oiKTuting in or around Butte, Mom. 

Affiant furtiier states that he knows of no reason why the above>entitlt*d 
action could not be fairly and impartially trlisl before a Jury comj)osed of 
residents of Silver Bow County In the above-entitled cmirt In (ho county of 
Silver Bow, State of Montana; that In affiant’s opinion there Is no public or 
general or other sentiment of bias or prejudice or fetdlng of fear or otiicr fi'el- 
Ing in Silver Bow County, Mont., which would in any way interfere with or 
prevent a fair trial before such a Jury in the ahove-enflrle<i acflon, and affiant 
believes that a fair and impartial trial could tie obtaimnl liy the plaintiff In 
the above action, and that the said action could l>e fairly an<l impartially tried 
In Silver Bow County, Mont., before a Jury composed of rt'sldents of said 
county. 

W. M. Tuohv. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28tli day of May, 1014. 

[aEAr..l Carl J. CnBisTiAH, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Jtutte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14. 1914. 

AFFIDAVIT OF TIM DRISCOLL. 

State of Montana. 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

Tim Driscoll, being first duly worn, on oath deposes and .says; That he 
is now, and for the pa.st 27 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County. 
Mont.; that affiant is now, and since the first Monday of January, 1913, has 
been, sheriff of Silver Bow County, Mont.; that during all of said times affiant 
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Became widely acquainted with the miners and workmen In and about the 
Butte mines and the business men and other residents of Silver Bow County, 
and that during said period afllant has been more or less active In politics and 
political matters. Aflliint lias also taken part In and parllclpated In various 
political campaigns during the past 27 years In the various general elections had 
In said Silver Bow County, Mont., and that the defendant In this action and 
other large mining companies operating In and near Butte have been discussed 
and asserted ns Issues, more or less. In said campaigns; that alFiant Is well ac¬ 
quainted with the conditions and public sentiment, both politically and other¬ 
wise, In said Silver Bow County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Min¬ 
ing Co. and the other large mining companies, and In relation generally to the 
matter.s in which the said companies and their employees, and the public gen¬ 
erally, have been Interested In said Silver Bow County. 

AHliint further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Sliver 
Bow County, Mont., and In his opinion, there Is no condition of general interest 
In or bias In favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com¬ 
panies operating therein, among the people In said Silver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual Interest In any community In the industries curried on 
therein. 

That alllant has no connection with and Is not interested In the above-entitlerl 
action nor In the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., defendant herein, nor In any of 
the other large mining companies operating in or around Butte, Mont, 

Afllant further states that he knows of no reason why the above-entitle<l action 
could not bo fairly and impartially tried before a jury composed of residents of 
Silver Bow County, In the above-entitled court In the county of Silver Bow, 
State of Montana; that In nfBant’s opinion there is no public or general or oilier 
sentiment of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or other feeling in Sliver Bow 
County, Mont, which would in any way interfere with or prevent a fair trial 
before such a jury in the aliove-entitled action, and alTiaut believes that a fair 
and Impartial trial could be obtained by the plaintitf in the above action, and 
that the said action conld be fairly and Impartially tried In Sliver Bow County, 
Mont., before a jury composed of residents of said county. 

Ti Duiscoii.. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 3914. 

fBEAL.! CARr, ,T. Christian, 

Notary PubUo for the State of Montana, 

Retiding at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 1916, 

AFHDAMT OI' P. C. GILLI8. 

State of Montana, 

County of Stiver Bow, ss; 

P. C. Gillls, being first lUiiy sworn, on oath deposes and says: That he is now, 
and for the past 24 years has been, a resident of Silver Bow County, Mont.; 
that affiant is now, and for the past l.'i years has been, engaged in the mercan¬ 
tile busine.ss in tho city of Bnito, Mont.; that during all of said times affiant 
became widely acquainted with the miners and workmen In ami about the Butte 
mines and the business men and other residents of Silver Bow County, and that 
during said period affiant has been more or less active in politics and political 
matters. Affiant has also taken part In and partlclpteil In various campigns 
during the past 10 years, in the.A’arlous general elections had in said Silver Bow 
C<ainty, Mont., and that the defendant In this action, and other large mining 
companies operating In and near Butte, have been discussed and asserted ns 
Issues, more or loss. In said campaigns; that affiant Is well acquainted with the 
conditions and public sentiment, both politically and otherwise, In said Silver 
Bow County, In relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and the other 
large mining companies and In relation to the matters In which the said com- 
lianles and their employees and the public generally have been Interested In 
said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states, from his knowledge of public sentiment In said Sliver 
Bow County, Mont., and In his opinion, there Is no condition of general Interest 
in or bias in favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining com¬ 
panies operating therein, among tho people In said Silver Bow County, Mont., 
other than the usual Interest In any community In the Industries carried on 
therein. „ 
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Thut alUant lias no connection with and Is not Interested In the aliove-entiileii 
action nor In the Anaconda Copper MlniiiK Co., defendant herein, nor In anv of 
the other large udidng companies oiieratlng in or around Butte, llont. 

Affiant further states that he knows of no reason why the alHive-entliled action 
could not be fairly and iiuimrtially tried before a Jury coniposwl of residents of 
Silver Bow County In the above-entitled cotirt in the coutity of Silver Bow, State 
ot Montana; that in alliant's oi>inton there is tui public or general or other senti- 
nicnt of bias or prejudice or feeling of fear or otlier feeling in Silver Bow 
County, Mont., wlilcli would in any way interfere witli or luevent a fair trial 
liefore sticli a .1nry in the aliove-entltled action, and allliint lielieves that a fair 
and inipartial trial could be 01110111111 by the iilaintilf in the nliove action and 
that the said action could ho fairly and Iniparl iaily tried in Silver Bow County, 
Mont., before a Jury coiuiiosed of residents of said county. 

1’. C. Oii-i.is. 

SubscrlbtHl and .sworn to liefore me tins L'Stli day of .May, I'.II 1. 


[ SEAt.. 1 


My coniinission expires .Mar 


t ',\in, .1. 1 'ititisri \ V. 

A olarii J'lihhr tor the .s'to/c of Mtntfntut, 

Ifcsitliitti <it Jfiillr, Mont. 

■h I I. Illlii. 


\1 MIIWI r or . 1 . . 1 . MILKY. 

St.\te of Mont.vna, 

Couiitn of Ktlrcr How, sx: 

.1. .T. li'oley, being first duly '.worn, on oatli deposes and says: Tliat lie is 
now and for tlie .'14 years last jiast lias lieen a resident of Biiite, Silver Bow 
County, Alonl,; tliat iilllant is at present, and since .lamiary, IPdfi, lias lieen. 
the clerk of tlie District Cotirt of llie Second .Itidii'lal Illstrlet of the Slate of 
Montana, in and for the county of Silver Bow ; Hint during tlie iieriod of his 
residence in Butte nlliant has laid, and now lias, a very large iiersonal aequalnt- 
anee with ttio miners and workmen In and nliout tlie Butte mines, and lias lieen 
more or less active in iiolitics and political matters. Aliiant has also taken part 
In and participated in various political campaigns during tlie past years In 
the various general elections had in said Silxer Bow County during tlie said 
period, and tliat tlie defendant In lids action, and tlie otlier large mining 
compaidos oiieratlng in and near Biitfe liave lieen discussed atid asserted as 
Issues, more or less, in said campaigns. Tliat nniant is well aequalntisl with 
the conditions and public .sentiment, liotli politically and otlierwise, in said 
Eilver Bow Cottnty, in relation to tlie sail! Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and 
in relation generally to the matters in wlilch tlie said company and Its em¬ 
ployees and the public generally have lieen Interoslisl In said Silver Bow 
County. 

.Miiaiit further states from Ids knowlislge of laibiic sentiment in said 
Sliver Bow County, Mont., and in his opinion, there Is no condition of generid 
interest In, except tlie u.sual Interest in all ludtistri(*s In said community, or 
bias in favor of said defendant comiiany, or any of tlie other mining I'onipanles 
operating therein, among the pisiple in said Sliver Bow County, Mont., and 
tliere Is no prejudice, in alfianfs opinion, against tlie aliove-namod plaintiff. 

That affiant knows ot no fact or reason why tlie ahove-eiitltliHl action could 
not he impartially tried in Silver Bow County before a jury composed of resi¬ 
dents of such county, and in affiant’s opinion tliere would be no dilflculty in 
securing a fair and Impartial Jury ot such residents to try this action and 
render a fair and impartial verdict therein, a^d in affiant’s opinion there Is no 
sentiment or fear, bias, or prejudice, or other sentiment or feeling or conditions. 
In Silver Bow County, Mont, which would In anywise Interfere with or pre¬ 
vent the plaintiff In the above-entitled action from securing n fair and Im¬ 
partial trial, and that the same could he fairly and impartially triisl in said 
Silver Bow County, Mont., before a jury of citizens of said County; that 
affiant Is not Interested In the ahove-entltled action, nor in the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., the defendant therein, or in any of the mining companies operating 
in said Silver Bow County, Mont. 

.1. .1. Folet. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me fids 28lh day of Mtiy. 1914. 

[seal.] CaKI, .1. CitRISTIAN, 

Tfotartt Public for the (Mote, of Montana, 

Ke.Miing at Butte, Mont. 

My commlstson expires March 14, 1910. 

38819“—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol. 4-65 
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AFFIDAVIT OF QU8 .1. STBOMME. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, 

(lus J. Stromme, boliig first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says: That 
he is now, and for the last 26 years has been, a resident of Butte, Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; that alliant Is now, and since the first of the year 1911, has 
been a member of the board of county commissioners of Sliver Bow County, 
Mont, and Is now chairman of said board, and for the two years 1907 and 
1908 was county auditor for Silver Bow County, Mont. Affiant further states 
that he has taken part In and participated In various political campaigns 
during the past 20 years In the various general elections had In said Silver 
Bow County during said period, and that the defendant In this action, and the 
other large mining companies operating In and near Butte have been discussed 
and asserted a.s Issues, more or less, in said campaigns; that affiant is well 
acquainted with the conditions and public sentiment, both politically and 
otherwise. In said Silver Bow County, In relation to the said Aanconda Copper 
Mining Co. and the other mining companies, and In relation generally to the 
matters In w'hlch the said companies and their employees and the public gen¬ 
erally have been lntereste<l In said Silver Bow County. 

Affiant further states from his knowleilge of public sentiment in said Silvei 
Bow’ County, Mont., and In his opinion, there is no condition of general Interest 
in, except the usual interest in all Industries in said community, or bias In 
favor of said defendant company, or any of the other mining companies operat¬ 
ing therein, among the people In said Silver Bow County, Mont., and there la 
no prejudice. In affiant’s opinion, against the ahove-named plaintiff. 

That affiant know’s of no fact or reason why the above-entitled action could 
not be Impartially tried in Silver Bow County before a jury composed of resi¬ 
dents of Silver Bow County, and In affiant’s opinion there w’ould be no difficulty 
In securing a fair and Impartial Jury of such residents to try this action and 
render a fair and impartial verdict therein, and In affiant’s opinion there is no 
sentiment of fear or bias or prejudice, or other sentiment or feeling or any 
condition in Silver Bow County, Mont., which would In any wise interfere with 
or prevent the plaintiff in the above-entitled action from securing a fair and 
impartial trial and that the same coidd be fairly and impartially tried before 
a jury of citizens thereof In said Sliver Bow County, Mont.; that affiant is not 
Interested In the above-entitled action, nor in the Anticonda Copper Mining Co., 
ihe defendant therein, or In any of the other mining companies operating In said 
Silver Bow County, Mont. 

Gt’s ,T. Stbomme. 


Subscrlbeil and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, 1914. 

[SEAL.] Cari, ,T. Christian, 

Notary 1‘ut/lic fm- the Slate of Montana, residiny at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires SI arch 14, 1910. 

AFFIUAVIT OF F;. E. MOORPX 

State of Montan.v, 

County of Deer Lodge, na: 

E. E. Moore, being first duly sworn, on oath says: That he is now and for 19 
years last past has been a resident of Anaconda, Deer Lodge County, Mont.; 
that during all of said time above mentioned affiant has been the manager of 
the Copper City Commercial Co.; that said Copper City Commercial Co. Is now 
a branch of what Is known as the Hennessy Co., a corporation whose principal 
place of business Is Butte, Mont., but that the Copper City Commercial Co. Is 
now and has been during all the times above mentioned a large department store 
with numerous customers, and doing a large retail and wholesale business In the 
city of Anaconda, Deer Lodge County, Mont.; that as such manager of the 
said Copper City Commercial Co. affiant has direct and immediate charge of Its 
affairs In the city of Anaconda, County of Deer Lotlge, State of Montana. 

That the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is not Interested In either the Copper 
City Commercial Co. or In the Hennessy Co. above mentioned, to affiant’s best 
knowledge. Information, and belief, and he believes that If the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. had any Interest therein that he would know of the same owing to his 
position as manager of the Copper City Comerclal Co.; that affiant Is not now 
and has nolnnt any time within nine years last past been connected In any way, 
either In business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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Affiant further Bays that as such manager of the Copper City Commercial Co. 
and otherwise during all the time of Ills residence In the city of Anaconda, Itcer 
Lodge County, Mont., as above set out, he has hud occasion to meet large num¬ 
bers of people and residents of Din r Lodge County. Mont., and has Ihhmi Inti¬ 
mately acquainted with many of them; and that he has a large aiqualntance 
with the business, laboring, and firofessiouul men, and those enggeil In uilulng 
and other pursuits In said county. 

Affiant Is well acquainted with the conditions and public sentiment In said 
Deer Ixidge County In relation to the salil Anueonda Copin-r Mining Co. and In 
relation generally to matters In which the said Amieonda Cojqier Mining Co. 
and the public generally are Intcresteil lii Deer Lodge Conniy, ^funt.: althint 
does not know of nor has he ever heard of any attempt by said company to 
Influence jurors or witnesses In any court lu their aellou as such, nor of any 
attempt to reward or punish or afCect In any way a juror oi' witness who has 
participated In any trial; and afliaut b(‘lie\es that If any such thing occurred 
during his residence In such county ho would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that from his neqinilntanee with the residents of said 
county and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein, In his opinion there 
Is no condition of general Interest In or fear or bias in favor of the said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Jllning Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and impartial trial, in a case wherein the .said company Is a party, before jurors 
selected from the rcshlents of said liis'r Lodge County, and alllanl believes that 
no difficulty would be had In Impaneling a .lory from resldeius of said Deer 
Ltslge County who would try a caMi fairly and Impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copjier Mining Co. is a parly. 

That affiant know.s of no reason, and believes none e.vlsls, why this action 
could not be tried in the railed Stall's court, or any other court, before a jury 
composed of residents of said Deer Lodge Counly, and affiant hedeyos that a 
fair and Impartial trial could be ohiained In the above action before a jury 
made up of reslilents of Deer Lodge County. 

1C. 1C. AIookk. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me Inis 2Slh day of .Ma.\, 1P14. 

lliuiM tv lloin.nus. 

Notary VuMic for thr Slate of MonUma. ri riiliiuj at .\iiaroii<ta, Mont 

My CO ‘.mission exjilre.s January 2.'!, IPld 

Due service of Ihe foregoing aflidavil Is hereby admitted, and eo|iv received 
tlilH-day of May, A. D. 1014. 

tt/orio'cs for J’latntiff. 


.M'FinwrT OF MVl , s Kl'l I I Y 

State or Montana, County of Itccr Loilgr, ri: 

Myles Kelley, being lirst duly sworn, on oaln sa,\s: That he Is now, and for 
20 years last past has hi'cn, a resident of Anaconda, Deer Lodge County, Mont.: 
that affiant is now the sheriff of Deer Lodge C.iunly. Mont., and has been sherilf 
of Deer Lodge Countv. Mont., since the tlrst Monday of Jaouar.v, 1013; that 
since he has been such sheriff he has not been connectist In any way either In 
biisInt*S8 or otherwise with tho Anjicoiulu (NipiM'v ( o.; that uniaiit liaK 

a large acquaintance with the business, lahoring. and iirofesslonal men, and 
those engaged In mining and other pursuits in said county ; that athant Is well 
acquainted with the conditions and public sentiment In said Dist Uidge County 
la relation to said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and In rolalion gmierally to 
matters In which the said Anaconda Coppi'r Mining (,o., and the public gener- 
allv are Interested In Deer Isslge County, Mont.; affiant does not know of, nor 
has’he ever heard of, nnv attempt by said company to Influence Jurors or wlt- 
esses In anv court In their action as such, nor of any attempt to reward or 
nuntsh or affect In any wav a juror or witness who hn.s participated In any 
ttlal and nffl^t hellev^es that If any such thing (Kicurred during his residence 

in such county he would have heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further savs that from ids acquaintance with the rMldents of said 
com4 and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein. In his oiflnlon there 
Is no TOndltlon of general Interest in or fear or bias In favor of the said Ann- 
Mnda^DTO? Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
Md ImwXl S in a case where the said company Is a party before jurors 
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selected from the residents of snld Deer Lodge County, and affiant believes that 
no difficulty would l>e had in Impaneling a jury from the residents of said Deer 
Lorlge County who would try a <-ase fairly and Impartially wherein the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Is a party. 

The affiant knows of no reason, and believes none exists, why this action 
could not be tried in the United States court, or any other court, before a 
jury composed of residents of said Deer Lodge County, and alllant believes that 
a fair and Impartiid tri.d could be obtained In the above action before a jury 
nunle up of residents of 1 leer lodge County. 

Mvi,n.s Keli.ey. 

Subscribed and sworn t4> before me this 2,Slh day of May, A. I). 1914. 

ISEAl .l IllKAM AV. ItoaOEBM, 

Xoliiri/ J'ulilic for llic State of Mmitaiia, renidimj at Anacomta, Mont. 

My commission exiiires .Tanuary 191G. 

Due .service of the foregoing nllidavlt Is hereby admitted, and copy received 
this-day of May, A. I). 1914. 


AttorncyH for Ptaiaiiff, 

AFKinWtT Ol'- .T. r, STAC.r.. 

State of Montana, County of Deer Loitye, sn: 

,T. F. Stagg, being first ihily sworn, on oath says: That he Is now, and for ‘£i 
years htst past has been, ti resident of Anitconda, Deer I.odge County, Mont.; 
that alllant Is not now, and has not at any tune been, connected In any way, 
either In business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; that dur¬ 
ing the 29 years lust past tdliant has been engaged in business in the city of Ana¬ 
conda, in said county of Deer T.odge; that afliant has a large ncquiiintance with 
the business, hdtorlng, and professional men, and those engaged In mining and 
tdher pursuits In said county; affiant is well acquainted with the conditions 
and public sentiment In said Deer I.odge County in relation to the said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co., and in relation generally to matters in which the 
said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and the public generally, are interested In 
Deer Lodge County, Mont.; affiant does not know of, nor has he ever heard 
of, any attempt by snld company to Influence jurors or witnesses In any court 
In their action as such, nor of any attempt to rewaril or punish or affect In any 
way a juror or witness who has participated In any trial, and affiant believes 
that If any such thing occurred during his residence in such county he would 
hav<‘ heard or known of the same. 

Affiant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
co\mty and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein. In his opinion there 
Is no condition of general Inlei’est In or fear or bias in favor of the said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and Impartial trial In a ca.se where the said company Is a party before jurors 
selected from the residents of sahl Dt'or I.odge County, and affiant believes that 
no difficulty would be had in Impaneling a jury from residents of said Deer 
i.odge County who would try a casi> fairly and Impartially wherein the snld 
Ann<’onda Copper Mining Co. is a party. 

That affiant knows no reason, and believes none exists, why this action 
could not be tried In the Tinit<sl Stales court, or any other court, before a jury 
coinposerl of residents of said Dwr l.odge County, and affiant believes that a 
fair and impartial trial could be obtained In the above action before a Jury 
made up of residents of Deer Lodge County. 

.1. P. Stago. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

[seal.] HmAM W. Rodoebs, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, 

Residing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My conmdssion expires .Tanuary 2,1, 1916. 

Due service of the foregoing affidavit Is hereby adndtted and copy received 
this - day of May, 1914. 


f» 


Attorneys for Plaintiff. 
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AFUDAVIT ^>F M. 1-. M*l>EUMOrr. 

State of Montana, 

County of Deer Lotlyi ., ss: 

M. L. McDorinott. first duly sworn, on o:ith sa^s: That ho \h now and 

for 16 years last past has Ikhmi a roshlont of Anaconda, IXh'f Ci>unty, 

Mont.; attinnt has been since the tlrst Monday in .January, lbl8, clerk of (lie 
district court In and for IHht Lodtre (dainty, Mont.; that duiin;; the tune he 
lias lieen such clerk of said court, lie has lau he»n <'oniK*c(ci| in any way, 
either In business or otherwise, with the Anaconda (’<>pi)er Mining; Oo.; (hat 
prior to the time he became clerk of sahl court, ilurinjx Ids resldeiuv In 
Anaconda, he worked at various employments as a common laborer and als<» 
for a number of years as an dwtrician; that atliant has a larjn* aiH|ualntanco 
with the business, laborin;:. ami iirofessional men and those enpi;:e<l In mining 
and other pursuits in said <*ounty; alliant is w(‘ll a<'<|uainted xnKIi the condi¬ 
tions and public sentinient in said Deer l.od^^e County, In relation to the said 
Anaconda (’oppor Mitdng Oo. and In relation jreni*rally to matters In which 
the said Anaconda (\>pper Minin.i' (>o. and (he public ^nmerally are Interested 
in Door T,odK 0 (’minty, Mont.: alliant d«)es n<»t kn(»w of. nor lias he ever heard of, 
any attempt by said company to intluence .birors or wlliiess«*s In any court In 
their action as Kuch, imr of any attiunpl to rewanl or tmnlsh <u’ affeci In any 
way, a .1uror or witness who has ptnMi<'ipat(*d in any trial; and allianl helI«*vos 
that If any such thln^ oc(‘urre<l durin;; his residence In sm h county he would 
Imve heard or known of tlie same. 

Alliant further says ilnu fnmi his a«*(pmintance with llie residents of said 
County and his knowled^re of the public sentiment therein, in his opinion, there 
is no condition of jreneral lnte^c^^, in or f(*ar <ir Idas in favm' of the said 
Anaconda (’<*pper Mining: <’o. which would pre\ent a litigant frm’i obtaining; a 
fair ami Impartial trial in a <-ase wherein the said company Is a party, before 
jurors selectcil from llie residents of sai<l l>eer L«Ml;re (’tninly. ami afbant be- 
M<‘V(‘a that no dllUcuity wmdd be liad in impaneliny: a jm-y from reshlenis of 
said Peer Lod^to (^uinty who wmihl try a ojme* fairly ami Imparllally wherein 
the said AmoHUuhi Copper Miniiiir Co. is a party. 

That afliant knows of no reason, and h<‘lie\es mme exists, why this action 
could not he tried Iti tlu‘ Cnited States court or any other court, before ti 
jury c'Mposed of resblmds of sai<l Peer l.odm* Cminry, and atliant believes 
(hat a fsir ami Imparilnl trial conld )»e olitalned In the above aidlon h<‘fore u 
|nry made up of resbUads ('f l>eer I^oiU-e County. 

M. I.. .McPermott. 

Subscribed and sw'orn to before me this 2‘'th day of May, A. P. 1034. 

fsrAt..] lilKAM \V. UODUKRfl, 

I'lililit" fur the Stutf ifl Monttnut. 

h’cHlditiy A7iacond(t, Mont» 

My coininlssioii <*\]d*’es .lanuars 22, IPld. 

Al I IDA' 11 or a. D. M \M.AN. 

State of Mont\n’\, 

County of Deer Lodye, hh: 

B. D. Mahan, hcln^ duly sw«»rii, or oath says: That ho Is now, nnd for 
28 years last past has betm a resident of Anaconda. Peer iaulKe (%uinty, Mont.; 
that affiant Is not now, nnd has not within IS jears last jiast, at any time, 
been connecteil In any wav, either in husiiuss or <>(her'vi.se, with the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.; that’diirlnti all of sabl time affiant has enjraped In 
Imsinoss In said county, nnd since tlrst Monday In .January, 1012, has beim a 
member of the botird'of county commissioners of Peer I^odtre County, Mont.; 
that affiant has a larRe acqualntcnance with the businf^Hs, laboring and profes¬ 
sional men, and those engaged In mining ami other pursuits In sabl county. 

Affiant is well acqnainteil with the conditions ami public sentiment In said 
Peer T-A)dge County, in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Alining Co. and 
In relation generally to matters in wduch the said Anac<»nda (%ipi>er Mining 
Co. and the public getierally are Interesteil in Peer Lmlge County, Mont.; 
affiant doe.s not know <»f, nor lias ever beard of, any attempt by said company 
to lEifluence jurors or witnesses In any court In tlieir action as such, nor of any 
attempt to rewanl or punish or affect In any way a jurm- or witness who has 
participated In any trial; and affiant l>elleves that If any smh thing m*ciirred 
during his residence in such county he would have lieard or known of the same. 
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Affiant further says that from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
county and his knowledge of the public sentiment therein, in his opinion, there 
Is no condition of general Interest in or fear or bias In favor of the said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a fair 
and Impartial trial wherein the said company la a party, before Jurors selected 
from the residents of said Peer Lodjte County; and affiant believes that no diffi¬ 
culty would be had In Impaneling a Jury from residents of said Deer Lodge 
County who would try a case fairly and Impartially wherein the said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. Is a party. 

That affiant knows of no reason, and believes none exists, why this action 
could not be trl«l In tlio United States court, or any other court, before a Jury 
composed of residents of said Deer I»dge County, and affiant believes that a 
fair and Impartial trial could be obtained In the above action before a jury 
made up of residents of Deer Lodge County. „ „ 

B. D. Mahan. 


Suhscrlbe<l and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1914. 

Hiram W. Rodgers, 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, residing at Anaconda, Mont. 
My commission expires January 23, 191C. 

AFFIDAVIT OF R. R. ARIIOTT. 


St.we o" Montana, County of Deer Lodge, ss: 

It. 1$. Abbott, being tlrst duly sworn, on oath says: That he Is now, and for 
ID vpiirs Inst past has been, a resident of Anaconda, Deer Lodge County, Mont.; 
tlni't affiant is not now, and has not at any time been, coiinocted in any way 
In business or otherwise, with the Anaconda Copjier Mining Co.; that during all 
of said time affiant has been engaged In business In said county, and has a 
hirg(> acquaintance with the business, laboring, and professional men, and 
tliosc engaged in mining and other pursuits in this county; affiant Is well ac- 
qiiainleil wltli tlie cohilltions and pnlillc sentiment in said Deer lAXlge County 
in relation to tlie said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and in relation generally 
1o matters In wlilch tlie said Anaconda Copiier Mining Co. and tlie public geu- 
erallv are Inicrcsted In Deer Lodge County, Mont.; affliint does not know of, 
nor has lie over heard of, any attempt by said company to iulluence Jurors or 
witnesses in anv court in tlieir uclitai, ns such, nor of any ailempt to reward 
or pimlsli or affect in any way a Junior or witness who has participated In any 
trial; and affiant believes that if sucli lldiig occarred during his residence in 
siicli county lie would have heard or known of tlie same. 

.tlllant fiirtlier says tliat from his acquaintance with the residents of said 
ciaintv aiul Ills knowledge of the public sentiment tiioreln. In his opinion, tliere 
is no’conitltlon of general Interest In or fear or bias In favor of the said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. which would prevent a litigant from obtaining a 
fair and impartial trial in a case wherein the said coiiqiiiny is a party, before 
Jurors wdectod from the residents of said Deer I.odge Connty. and alliant be¬ 
lieves tliat no difficulty would be Imd in Impaneling a Jury from re.sidents 
of said Deer Lodge County who would try a case fairly and impartially wlierein 
(lie said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is a party. 

That alliant knows of no reason, anil believes none exists, why this action 
could not bo tried in tlie United States court, or any otiior court, tiefore a Jury 
composed of residents of said Deer Didge County, mid affiant lielleves that a 
fair and impartial trial could he olitaineil In the above action before a Jury 
niude up of residents of Deer Lodge County.. 

R. li. -Abbott. 

Suliscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

[SF.AI,.] IIiRAM W. Rodgers, 

Notary Piihlic for the Stale of Montana, residing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission expires January 23, 1916. 

AVKIDAVIT OF W. B. RODGERS. 


State of Montana, County of Deer Lodge, ss: 

W R Rodgers, being first duly .sworn, says on oath: That he Is an attorney 
at law, admitted to practice In the courts of the State of Montana, and also In 
tlie Distrli't Court of the United States for the District of Montana; that for 
more than 16 vears last past he has been a resident of Anaconda, Deer Lodge 
Couiitv, Mont»; that from about the. 1st of March, 1898, until abont the 
of March, 1902, he held the office of the United States attorney for the district 
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of Montana, and was locatetl at Helena, Mont., bm nniintninetl bin legal resi¬ 
dence In Deer Lotlge County, Mont.; that at the explraibfn of bis term of olHce 
as such United States jittorney he returneil to AiuoHaula, and has ever since 
been engaged In the practice of law In r>eer Lmige C'ounty, though for the last 
several years, since on or about the 1st day of Septtanber, 1010, lie has lH*en 
principally engaged in the i)raotice of law in the city of Untie, Silver How 
iA)unty, Mont., Init has maintained Ida residcn<e in Anaconda, I>e(*r Lmlge 
County, Mont.; that f<»r ulamt 12 years he lias Ihhmi employtHl by the Ana¬ 
conda CopTK'r Mining (.%>., as one of its atlorne>s, anil has to a consltlerable 
extent during all of said time bad charge of the legal business of said company 
in the county of iHH^r 1-^Klge, State of Montana, Ihougli since tbi* employment 
of one H. W. Uodgers, us an attorney for said company, said allbmt 1ms de¬ 
voted most of his time to llie legal business of said i-ompimy In Silver How 
<’ounty, Mont., and also to a rertain extent In other counties of said State. 

Affiant further .says that he has u large acipialnlance with the bu.siness, 
laboring, and professional men, and tho.se engaged tn mining and other imrsults 
in said county; affiant is wdl mtiuainUsl witli Ilie iomlitlons and public .senll- 
iniuit 111 Deer I/odge County In relation to tlje said Ana(*(»nda Coiuku* Mining <'o. 
and in relation gencndly to matters in which llie said Anaconda (%>ppcr Mining 
Co. and the public generally are inteixMcd in Deer Lodge County, Mont.; 
affiant does not know of nor has he ever heard of any attempt, by .said <-ompany 
to influence Jurors or witne^si*s In any court In their action as such, nor of 
any attempt to reward or pimi.sb or atVect In atiy way a Juror or witness who 
has purticlpnteil In any trial, and affiant believes that if any such thing 
iK'cnrred during bis resilience In sueli county he wouhl have beard or known 
of the same. 

Affiant further says that from bis acipialntance with the residents of said 
county and bis knowledge of llie public smillment therein, in bis opinion, there 
Is no condition of general Interest In or fear or bias In favor of the sahl Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co. whieb w<»uld prevent a litigant from obtaining a 
fair and impartial trial In a ease whendn the said company is a party before 
Jurors selected from tie* reshlcnts o'* said Ib'cr T-odge County, and affiant be- 
iieve.s that no difficulty would be iiud in impaneling a Jury from residents of 
said Deer l.odge County who would try a ease fairly and imiiartially wlierein 
the sa d Anaconda Cojtper .Mining Co. is a party. 

Thai .’lliant knows of no r‘'as()n, and bi^lieves none exists, why this jietlon 
could net he tried in the Cniteil States (‘oiirt or any other ivairt licfore a Jury 
comr«)sed of res|«|enis of said Deer I>odge t’ounty, and alliant believes lliat u 
fair and impartial trial could be «dplalned in the above action ladore a Jury 
made up of residents of Deer T.odge County. 

That affiant has a considerable aeijuaintanee with the resliients and citizens of 
Sliver H.ow County. Mont., and witli tbi‘ <*ondillons and pulilie sentiment In 
said Silver How' County in relation to the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
and in relation genernily to matters in wldeli tlie Aiaiconda ('o]>p'T Mining 
Co. and the pulilie genoraily are InteresUM In Silvia* H*)W' County. Mont. 
Affiant does not know of, nor has lie ever la-ard of any attempt liy sahl company 
to inllnence Jurors or witiu'sses in any court in tluar aetuui as sui-li. nor of any 
attempt to rew'ard or pnnisfi or afreet in aii.v way a juror or witn<*ss who has 
participated in any trial; alliant furtlier say.s lliat from his si<*qnulntanee wllb 
the residents of said county and his knowhslge of the inibllo sentimeiiL therein, 
In his oidnlon tlicie Is ro eimdition of general lnlere''t In or fear or Idas in 
favor ot the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. whldi would i>ievent a litigant 
from obtaining a fair and impartial trial In a case wherein tlit* said company 
is a party iiefore jurors scleifiMl from residents of ^ald Silver How Conniy, 
and affiant bellev<»s that no dlllicuity w’ould be bad in impaneling a jury from 
residents of said Silver How' (.‘ounty who would try a case fairly and impartially 
wherein the said Anncondti Copper Mining Co. Is a party. 

That affiant know*s of no reason, and bellev«*s none exiMs, why tills action 
could not be brought In the United States court or any oflier court, liefore u 
Jury composed of re.sldents of said Silver How County; and affiant lH*ll(‘veh that 
a fair and impartial trial could be obtained In the abu\e action before u Jury 
mode up of residents of Silver How County. 

\V. H. Uoaf.KBs. 

Subscribed and sw'orn to bef<»re me tills 28th day of May, A. O. V.)H. 

[8BAL.1 HiHVM W. HoDOKRK. 

Notary Public for the State of 3/oMfanff, reaiaing at Anaconda, Mont. 

My commission expires January 23, 1914. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF L. O. EVANS. 

S TATE OF Montana, 

County 0 / iiUvcr Bow, ss: 

L. O. Evans, beinpf first duly sworn, doposos and says: That he is now, and 
since December, 1895, lias been, resldinpc and practicing his profession at Butte, 
Silver Bow Count.v, M<int. 

That until the consolhlation of the said companies with the Anacond^ Copper 
Mining Co. in tho year 1910 affiant was continuously employed as an attorney 
at law by the Boston & Montana Consolidated Copjwr & Silver Mining Co. 
from early in the year 1S05, by the Butte Boston <’onsolldated Mining Co. 
since shortly after its incorporation in 1807, and by the Parrot Silver & Copper 
Co., Anaconda (Jopper Mining Co., Washoe Copper Co., aiul Trenton Mining & 
Development Co. and Its predecessor In interest, the Co1orn<lo Mining & Snielt- 
lug Co., since the summer of ItMd, uml by the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Bail¬ 
way Co. from the summer of 1091 to tlie present time; and that since the 
properties of the above-imined companies, excepting U>ose of the Butte, Ana¬ 
conda & Pacific Hallway (-o., were conveyed to the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
by conveyances as of Marcli 81, 1910, affiant has been and is now employed as an 
attorney by the defendant Aimconda Copper Mining ('o.; that affiant, as attor¬ 
ney for said corporations, has become familiar with their affairs and business, 
and particularly with that of the Anaconda (>)pper Mining Co. 

That affiant has read the affidavits filed on belialf of the plaintiff upon 
application for a olmnge of place of trial to Helena In tlie above action and is 
familiar witli their contents; that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is not now 
ami has not been at any time since affiant’s connection with it engaged In mining 
or other industrial business in the county of Lewis and Clark, State of Mon¬ 
tana : that said company has large smelting works in Deer T-odge County, Mont, 
but the only mine operated ]>y said comimny in said Deer Lodge County is a 
gold-pro<lucing mine known ns the Southern Cross, wlilch employs approxi¬ 
mately 100 to 150 men, said mine situated a distance of about 18 miles from 
the city of Anaconda. 

That alllant and .Tohn E. Corette, of Butte, Mont., are and have been for a 
mimber of years the sole attorneys for the Butte Water Co., and affiant has 
been so employed since long prior to his employment by the Anaconda Chopper 
Mining Co.; that the affairs and business of the Butte Water O. are conducted 
entirely in(lepen<Ient of and separately from the operations of said Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co.; and that within the past five years the only cases trim! by 
or against said water company luive l)een two In number, one a case Involving 
the construction of a contract witli the city of Butte, winch was tried by the 
court without a .iury and decided in favor of the Butle Water Co., and affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Montana; the other, a case Involving the title to real 
estate, was tried by a jury of residents of Silver Bow (bounty, and a verdict 
returned by said jury against said water company in direct conflict wltli the 
instructions given the jury by the court, for which reason the verdict was 
afterwards set aside by tlie court and the case aftiTwards settled and dismissed. 

That utllant is also attorney for the North Butte Mining Co., a large mining 
company operating in Butte, Mont., and has been such uttori^ey since immedi¬ 
ately after the Incorporation of the company in about 1905. 

That neither tlie Anaconda Copper Mining Co. nor the Amalgamated Copper 
Co. has over had any Interest in said Nortli Butte Mining Co., and affiant is 
infornu'd ntul biHleves that there never has been at any time and are not now 
any common directors or officers of said North Butte IMtning Co. and said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. That ns shown by the n'<ords of the courts of 
Silver Bow County there have been two cases tried in said county in which 
the North Butte Mining Co. was a party since Its organization, both of which 
were of the class known as personal-injury oases; In one of these oases the 
plaintiff, whose injuries were shown to have been of the sligldest, recovereil a 
verdict of $1,5(X), ajul in the other, tried in this court.* the jury returned a 
verdict for the defendant. That the said North Butte Mining Co. has always 
followeil the same general practii’e of settling all claims and cases, if possible, 
ns that followed by the Anucontla Copper Mining Co., us hereinafter specified. 
That tlie mnnagoment and operations of tlie said North Butte Mining Co. have 
at all times been entirely separate and distinct from said Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., the only thing in common belween them, so far ns affiant knows, or 
has been able to learn, being their employment of the same counsel and assistants 
in connectlop^jvith the claims and suits and other legal matters. 
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Affiant Is also ono of the uttornoys for tho Montana Powct Co.; that the 
o|)erations of said company are entirely indcjK*mlent of and separate frota 
those the Anaconda ('opitor Mining <!^o. and tiu* other inluing companies In 
Putto; and tlmt the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has uo Interest in or 
ctinnectlon with the said iKover eomi)a!iy. 

Tlmt the ores produced by the Alex* Scott Mining Co. are not smelted at 
the works of or by the Anaconda Mining Co., said ores being (reattsl 

and r(Mluced at the smelter of the Kast Butte Mining Co.; that the <ires prodnceil 
by the North Butte Mining <^o. and th<‘ '^i'uoltunne Nfining <.'o. are sm<*lt«*d and 
re<luced by tlie Anacomla Copper Mining Co.; and tliat the s:iid ores are hamih'd 
and treated ns other custom ores, and tliere is no other connwtion witii the said 
companies. 

That <‘V(‘r .since afllant has In'cn connected with the said corporntlonH above 
nanifsl it has I)een tlte policy of each and all of them, and parilenlarly has It 
ln*eii llie policy of ti»e AutU’onda Copper Mining Co. during recent years, to 
settle, if possible, ever.v claim or cast* brouglit, wliellicr tliere appeared a 
possildllty of lt‘gal liability to tlie pluiutifi' or not, ami where a settlement 
wifliin reason could be obtained. 

Tlmt In mhlltlon it 1ms been and is tlie practice of tlie Anaconda (’oppi*r 
Mining Co. to settle almost every claim presented, whether there was apparently 
any legal liability assertablo on tlie tiuiin or not, aiul tlmt In addition to the 
settlement of cases actually begun it 1ms been the pian’llce of sal<l corporal Ions, 
and purtieuhirly the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., to settle are ixissiliie claims 
without litigation. That alliant has not bei-n able to collate from the records 
even an approximation of the number of claims sidtied wKliout litigation upon 
Iicrsonal-lnjury claims, hut tlmt the r<‘cords kept by sai<l ctirporatioii show tlmt 
in the .veur 11)13 was 403 settUamaits made by said Ana<‘onda Coiipi'r 

Mining Co. uiion claims for personal injuries and deallis. 'Pliat lii ad<lition to 
the direct settlements made by said cnrpornUoiis upon claims present»*d. all 
of the said companies, and partlcularl,\ tlie Aimcomla Copper Mining Co., linve 
assists*!! their einiiloyees injurm! and the r<‘lall\es <d’ employ«‘«‘s killed or injiinsl 
ill a great many cases in .substnntl.d ainounls where no ehilm of liability was 
made, and in addition in a great many cases wla-re no chum of liabUity was 
riuide Ciey paid the expense of medical uttcmhince and Imrial, ami Iwshles the 
settleni'-ets above .stated the above-named corporations, and fiartlcularly the 
Anacondt! Copper Mining Co., Im\e pursmsl the practh-e of giving poslti<nis as 
watchman or other congenial emptoyimait to workim-n i-rlppled in their cmjiloy, 
and in a number of case.s have created positions for such crliiplml employees. 

That ns a result of the foregoing but very few <ases have Ihh'ii tried to 
W'liich the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or the oUi<*r coinpani<'H uho\e 
ininuHl have bwn partio.s; tlmt since the <‘oiiM»ll«latlon of said companies, wlilcli 
was made as of date March 31, IblO, us shown by tin* records, tlxTe have in'en 
but two personal-injury castes triisl in Silver Bow (’ounty against said Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co., one of which was tried by the court sitting without 
n jury, and a decision rendered In favor of the 4lef(‘mlant an<l alllrmed by the 
supreme court; the other was tried before a jury, nii<l a venllct was rendcnM 
for the defendant: in this latter case the evid(*me introilueed by the plaintiff, 
In affiant’s opinion, clearly dlsimsed of any claim of liability as against the 
defendant. 

Tlmt there have been since the time of said consolidation approximately 87 
liersoimbinjury cases lirought against said Anaionda (NipjM*!* Mining Oo., almost 
all of which have In^n settled and disnilss<‘d. That affiant has read the state¬ 
ment of H. L. Maury, in his alUdnvit filed herein, that for a iH*riod of more 
than seven years there lias not lanm a venlict rendermi against the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., the Parrot Silver & Copi>er (jo., the Butte & Boston Con¬ 
solidated Mining Co., the Trenton Mining 6c Devehipmmit (’o., and Boston & 
Montana Consolidated Copper & Silver Mining Go., or the Washoe CopiH*r (jo., 
in Silver Bow County. That the records of the courts of Silver Bow (jourity. 
Including this court, show' the history of cases trle<l against said c<inifianlt*s and 
against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co., a majority of the stm*k of 
which is owned by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., during a ixTlod of apjiroxi- 
mately seven years last past, to be ns follows: 

No cases whatsoever have been trle<l against said Butte & Boston Consoli¬ 
dated Mining Co. 

The Washoe Chopper Co. has tried three cases, two by the court sitting with¬ 
out a Jury, in one of which the court foun»l against the said Washm» (Jopper 
Co. and the other for said W'ashoe Copper (Jo.: and (he other, u ca*4e trie<l 
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against the Washoe Copper Co., In which the verdict was rendered for said 
Washoe Copper Co. 

Two cases have been tried by said Parrot Silver & Copper Co., In one of 
which a nonsuit was granted by the court and the other a verdict was returned 
for tlie defendant by the jury. 

Two cases have been tried against the said Boston & Montana Consolidated 
Copper & Silver Mining Co., in one of wlilch, the case of Osterholm against 
said company, for Injuries to plaintiff’s foot, tried In the district court, Hon. 
George M. Bourquin, judge presiding, the jury returned a verdict for the plain¬ 
tiff in the s)iin of .$7,!500 on November 7, 1905; this judgment was reversed by 
tile Supreme Court of the State of Montana and the case afterwards settled 
and dismissed; and the ease of Northam against said company, tried in this 
court, in which a verdict was rendered for the defendant. Upon the first 
trial of tills case the jury was instructed by the court to return a verdict 
for I lie defendant; upon appeal the judgment was reversed and the case re¬ 
manded for a second trial; the judgment upon the second trial was by this 
court set aside because of erroneous instructions, a new trial granted, and the 
case afterw’urds settled for the sum of $4„')00 and dismissed. 

No cases have been tried against the Trenton Mining & Development Co. 

Agaln.st the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. four cases were tried. In one of 
wlilch, the case of Dennis P. Leary against said company, there were two trials; 
upon the first trial a verdict for $6,500 was returned against the company; 
upon appeal to the supreme court the judgment was reversed because of erro¬ 
neous instructions, and on the second trial a verdict was returned for the 
defendant; after the case had been dlspo.sed of, affiant is informed and believes, 
a settlement was made with the plaintiff Leary wherein he was paid the sum 
of ,$,'1,.500 and otlier compensation. 

Tlie case of Maronen against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. was tried by 
the court sitting wltliout a jury, and judgment was rendered for the defendant 
and affirmed by the supreme court upon appeal. 

In the case of O’lteilly against the said Anaconda Coiiper Mining On., a 
nonsuit was granted by the district court, Hon. George M. Bourquin, presiding 
judge. 

In the case of Katie Kearney against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., a 
verdict for tlie defendant was returned by the jury. 

Against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Raliway Co. there have been five cases 
tritHl, in two of which tiiero were two trials each; four of these cases were 
Iiersonal-lnjury cases, tlie other for damages on account of fire alleged to have 
berm set by tlie railway company’s engine. 

In the case of Bernard Harrington against the railway company, tried in 
reliruary, 1$)07, the ease being brought by the plaintiff, a minor, for injuries 
which resulted in the lo.ss of part of one arm, a verdict was returned for the 
plaintiff in I lie sum of .$20,000. A new trial was granted by the district court, 
and upon the second trial of the action, in March, 1908, the jury returneti a 
verdict in tlie sum of $20,000. Tlie district court, Hon. George M. Bourquin, 
judge presiding, held the amount excessive and reduced the same to the sum 
of $12,IXX), which with costs was paid by the defendant. 

Tile case of .1. P. Harrington, the father of Bernard Harrington, was brought 
up against the railway company, to recover for loss of service, was tried in 
February, 1907, and a verdict returned for the sum of $4,000; on appeal to 
the supreme court the Judgment was reverseti on the ground, among others, 
that the evidence was Insufflclent, and a second trial was had In May, 1908; 
upon the stK'ond trial the jury returned a verdict in favor of plaintiff in the 
sum of .$7,500; upon motion for a new trial, Hon. George M. Bourquin, pre¬ 
siding judge, retlncetl the same to $4,000. holding that the verdict was exces¬ 
sive, and this Judgment with costa was paid. 

The case of Nicholas against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. was 
for injuries claimed to ijave been received by reason of the frightening of a 
team of horses at a railroad crossing. 

Kiiuth against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway Co. was a case for dam¬ 
ages from a fire claimed to have been set by one of the railway company’s 
enpdnes. 

Boyle against the Butte Electric Railway Co. and the Butte, Anaconda & 
Pacific Railway Co. jointly was for injuries claimed to have been received by 
Boyle, an employee of the street railway company. In both of these two latter 
cases verdicts were returnetl for the defendants, the verdict In the Bo.yle ease, 
being In favw of both defendants. 
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In the approximate period almve given the i-ecords show that of the 18 oases 
tried against the said companies 3 were trle<l b.v the <oiirl wilhont a Jurv, 2 
being decided In favor of the corporations and one ugaliisi them; and in 2 
cases tried before Juries nonsuits were granted by the l•olll■( ; and in the oases 
In which verdicts were rendered, including the Harrington e,ises, C were against 
and 7 In favor of the corporations. 

That alBant either assisted In the trial of the above eases or wtis fainlllar 
with the eviilenco In the same, and that, In alliant's opiidon, In every case in 
which the defendant corporations were sueetessftd before juries, the evidence 
was overwhelmingly against the idalntlffs and in favor of said ilefendants. 

That afliant has bis-'n faralliar not alone wilii the eases triisl against tlie 
corporations above named but generiilly with I lie idstory of tlie tritil of eases 
In Silver Bow County since he has been a resident theretif, and fliat, in alliant’s 
opinion there Is not now and has not bi'en at any time daring ailiant'.s resideinv 
In Silver Bow Coiiidy any dillioiilty whatever in ,'eenriiig a fair and Inipartlal 
jury to try any case against any corporation m- person tlierein. TImt It has 
been afliaut’s experience and Is his opinion that the .same eoniillions to a large 
extent prevail and have prevalli'd in Silver I’.ow Connl.v as elsewliere In respect 
to the prejudice of juries against corporations In per.sonal Injury cases or bias 
fowaril the plaIntilTs in such cast's, and It Is alliant's opinion tlial many jurors 
In Silver Bow County, ns elsewhere, do not give tlie same consideration to the 
evidence of a defendant corporation in a persomiMiijnry case as tliat accorded 
the evidence presented on behalf of the iilaiiitlff, and tliiiL such Jurors, through 
sympathy or prejudice, are inclined to return verdicts if any liasis vvliatcvcr can 
be found therefor, for tlie plaintilT In such cases. 

Afliant further sajs tliat he knows of nolliing in tiie operations of the de¬ 
fendant corporation or tlie coiiiluct of its business affairs vvliicli would lend to 
Inllut-nce or coerce or intimidate in any way or iirevent tlie tree e.\ei else of tlielr 
judgment by any Jurors of Silver Bow County, Mont., wlio niialit lie selected to 
try a ca.se against said corporation, 

Afliant further says tliat he Is and has been for a niiinlier of .\ears well ac- 
(luainteil witli II. laiwiidcs Maury, counsel tor tlie plaliiliff In tliis .secti.in, and 
who iiad nitule an allidavil, in his beliaif; tliat vvitli tlie exception of tlie em¬ 
ployment of tlu' firm of vvliich tlie said Maury is a iiiemla*r li> tlie Montana 
Power t 'v. and its iiredecessors in interv'st for a jieriod, tiie said reiainer liaviiig 
come to Mid tinii tliroiigli one of tlie meniliers, Mr. .1. 1.. 'renipleman, vvlio, 
previous t.i entering said linn, had bt'en ami was then emiilovcd by the predeces¬ 
sors of said Montana Povvt'r f'o., and, vvitli tiie exi-eptioii of his service as 
attorney for the city of Butte for one terni—a successor liavliig bi'eii cho.sen 
for him at the end of the first term, althougli afliant Is Informed and believes 
that said Maury actively souglil reapiioliitmcnl to tlie ollicc -dlie legal business 
of the said Maury has been almost wholly made tip of what is known as jier- 
sonal-injury litigation. Including actions for injuries whlcli have resulted In 
deaths, mainly against corporations. That tlie said Maury anil certain inirlnera 
associated with him early in his cnrt'cr, ns alliant is informed and lielieves, 
estahllshed the business of soliciting said buslne.ss on contingent fees, and the 
said Maury had persistently, for the past eiglit years or more, conducted a 
campaign of hatrt>il and almse against coniorations in Sliver Bow County, and 
particularly the defendant corporation, for the inirpose. as afliant Is informeil 
and believes, of advertl.sing and aiding his personal-injury Inisiness. 

That affiant is informed and bellews that the said Maury became a member 
of, and has continued an active meinliershlp In. the Socialist Party In Silver 
Bow County for the puriwse or effect both In securing such business and aid 
la carrying on the same from members of the i>arty as parties, jurors, or other¬ 
wise. That as a part of said campaign the said Maury began to circulate In 
public and private at practically every opportunity, and has continued so to do, 
the claim advanced In his affidavit In this case, that his clients and other liti¬ 
gants could not obtain fair trials in eases In Sliver Bow County against the cor¬ 
porations hereinbefore named. Including the defendant corporation. That It ha.s 
been the habit and custom of the said Maury, whenever opposed or defeated In 
any of his purposes or plans or cases, to Inflict a tirade of abuse and slander 
upon the offending person, whether judge, juror, opposing counsel, or others, 
and that In affiant’s opinion, while his lack of success In recent years—affiant 
being informed that the said Maury has lost approximately the lust nine cases 
which he has tried, and none of which were against this defendant corpora¬ 
tion—In the trial of cases In Silver Bow County has probably lautn due mainly 
to lack of merit In his cases: It has also probably been due in part to such 
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practices ami Jiabits of tlie said Maury. That affiant is Informed and believes 
(list the said Maury has not iiiaile uud does not now make, the charge af 
inai)ility to obtain a fair trial against this defendant corporation in good faith, 
or for the purpose of obtaining a fair trial In such cases elsewhere, but in order 
to make such litigation expeii.sive and irksome to the defendant and Increu.se 
the said Maury’s revenues from settlements of each year. 

That affiant ha.s read the statement in the affidavit of said Maury; that for 
a jjerlod of se\on years last past no verdict for i)laintiff in a personai-injiiry 
anit has been rcliirued in tills court, or the circuit court, which preceded tliis 
district court. That affiant has eausetl the records of this court to be e-vain- 
lued for seven years, running back to April 7, 1907, and is advised that the said 
records show, and affiant therefore states the facts to be, that during that pe¬ 
riod there Iiave been 14 personal-injury cases tried to Juries in said courts; in 
four of these, verdicts were returned for the plaintiffs; in three, verdicts were 
reinrnod for the defendant under peremptory instructions from the court, and 
in seven of the cases verdicts were returned by the Juries for the defendants; 
tile above Includes the case against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. I’aul Railway 
Co., in which a verdict for $7,i300 was returned in favor of plaintiff within a 
day or two after the filing of the said Maury affidavit herein. One of said 
cases was against tlie Boston & Montana Consolldateil Copper & Silver Mining 
Co.; one against the North Butte Mining Co., and the others against various 
other corporations, which are not charged to be or have been aftillated in any 
way with the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

'That affi.'int has al.so caused the records of the district court of Silver Bow 
County, for the past five years, to be cxainincd, and is advised that such records 
show, and affiant therefore states tlie tact to lie, tliat In approximately 40 cases, 
including 12 wherein tlie city of Butte was a parly, verdicts have been rendered 
in personal injury cases by Juries In favor of corixirations other than corjiora- 
tioiia charged In any of the affidavits filed herein on behalf of plaintiff, to bo or 
to have been In any way affiliated or connected with the Anaconda Copper 
.Mining Co., and that during said period a great many verdicts have also been 
rendered against corporations. 

Affiant further states that for some years past In Silver Bow County there 
has been a political party called tlie Socialist party, the campaign of many of 
the members of which party has largely consisted of tirades and attacks upon 
corporations, and particularly uiion the defendant corporation; that the fol¬ 
lowing, among I hose who have made affidavits on behalf of the plaintiff In this 
action, are commonly reputed to be, and as affiant is informed and believes, and 
therefore stales, are and have been members of such party: H. Lowndes 
Maury, Charles A. AVallace. Alexander Mackel. William F. Davis, H. A. Tyvand, 
.T. 1). Eason, Junior, I. G. Denny, .Talmar Koskinen, Frank Osterman and 
Joseph MiHleua; and the said Susie Maronen. who made an affidavit herein, or 
a person of the same name, is the widow of August Maronen, deceased, and 
will be one of the chief beneficiaries under any Judgment which may be recov¬ 
ered in the action of Eatva against the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; the said 
.Talmar Koskinen, who has made an affidavit on behalf of plaintiff herein, as 
affiant is liifornieil and believes, has been active in presenting or attempting to 
present, claims for damages for personal Injuries against tills defendant cor¬ 
poration, and as affiant is Informed and believes, ns one of the chief advisers 
of the said Susie Maronen, jircvenled a satisfactory settlement being made with 
the said Susie Maronen for the claim based njion the death of her husband; the 
said Dennis P. I,eary, who has made an affidavit herein, or n man of the same 
name, is a man who prosecuted an action for personal injuries against the Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Co., as herein set forth, and who, after his action had 
been finnlly defeated, was paid the sum of ifS.riOO and other valuable considera¬ 
tion by the defemlant; the said H. I,ownder8 Maury, Charles A, Wallace, Alex¬ 
ander Mackel, H. A. Tyvand, and J. O. Davies, P. E. Geagan, A. A. Grorud, and 
B. K. Wheeler as attorneys practicing in Butte, the principal part of whose busi¬ 
ness consists of the prosecution and presentation of claims for personal Injuries 
and damages against corporations and others; that said R L. Clinton, who has 
made an affidavit herein, has been chief attorney in very bitter litigation on be¬ 
half of certain farmers residing in Deer Ijodge County against this corporation, 
and is also counsel in other pending litigation against this defendant; that the 
said Edward C. Smith has not, to affiant’s knowledge, practiced law in Silver 
Bow County, and affiant is Informed and believes that since residing here he 
has devoted Ms time to stenographic work, and affiant is Informed and believes 
that the sainj "Smith has been emidoyed more or less by the said H. Lowndes 
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Maury; that about the time the aald Smith flret came to Butte, the said Maury 
ncM as attorney for the said Smith, or was employed by the said Smith la an 
action In which the said Smith was verj- much Interested, That the said lil- 
ward C. Smith, P. K. (Jeaftan, M. J, Kiittllsh, tieortte B. D.vgert, J, D. Kason, 
jr., I. G, Denny, A, A. Grorud, O. N. Davidson, M. Kerr Beadle, and Ed Eltz- 
jmtrick, who hnvo loaile affidavits In bohnlf of )>lainti/T, have novor a oaso 
against this defendant coi*i)oratlon in SlUer Bow County. The said llonier (J 
AMun»Iiy, who has made an affidavit on behalf of Is a resident of Lewis 

and Clark County, Mont., and affiant is luforintHl and l>eHeved i.s not widely ac¬ 
quainted in, and has spent but little time in Silver How or Deer l/)dge Coiinty. 

Affiant further says that although there is ami lias lan^u during ail of said 
times in force in the State of Montana u statute provUllng for a cliange of 
venue from the county wherein a case i« hronglit, where there is reason to 
believe that a fair trial can not be had therein, ami although there has been 
uled In the District Court of Silver How County, Mont., since the early part 
of the year lOlO, more than 87 cases against tliis defendant corporation, and 
many actions filecl prior to that time, fliere has lu'ver lK*eii b\it one appli(*atlon 
in Sliver Bow County, wliereiii the defendant was a party, for n eJiange of 
venue on account of Inability to obtain a fair trial against defendant, which 
apjilication was by the court, after a full hearing, dcniisl, and the only other 
case in which such question has been raised or obj<H-llon raised, was the case 
of Northam against the Boston & Montana Consolidated t^M'lH'r & Silver 
Mining Co., wherein the said H, Lowndes Maury, us allorney for plnlntitf, ob- 
jtH-ted to tile transfer of tlie canst» from li(‘U>nn to Hutte upon such ground, 
which objection was by the oirenit court, lion. William II. Hunt, presiding, 
overruh*d, and tlie case ordered transfernnl. 

Affiant further says that on or about Thursday, May 7, at the time (hat 
this court overruled the dcninrors of defendant in the cases of Lutva against 
tlie defendant corporulion, and Ostemmn against this defendant ooriK>rutlon, 
tlie said H. T/)W'ndes Maury requeste<l this court to set the said two cases 
and the case of MixJen.i against this defendant corporation for trial; the de¬ 
fendant cortwratiou in eacli of said cases was given until Thursday, May 14, 
in which to die answers In such cases, and said Manry announcwl that up<in 
the answers being filed he w’ould lmme<liately ask that (he said cases be set 
for tri i’ before the jury panel then In attendance upon this court. After the 
tiling of defendant’s answers In the said three cases, on Salunlay, May 10 lust, 
affiant requested (he court to set the cast* of Lafva against the tlofemlant cor- 
poi-ation for trial, and ohjcH*tlon was made by the said II. I^t^wuides Maury, he 
then stating that he intended to file an apiilication f«ir change of venue In that 
and the other two oases, and when reminded of his nspiest a week bt'fore to 
have the cases set for trial, the said Maury, in substance, stated in 0 [K‘n court 
that at the time he had requested the cases set for trial, he was satlsiied with 
the jury panel and would have been satisfied to have let his cases go to trial 
before the jury panel as it then stood. 

Affiant further states that the premises w'here tlie accident occurred, which 
is the basis of this action, are situato<l In Sliver How' County, Mont., and that 
all of the counsel for the defendant coriioratlon, and also counsel for plain¬ 
tiff, reside at Butte, Silver Bow Comity, Mont.; that upon the trial of said 
cause It will be necessary, as affiant is advised, to have witnesses, at least 
five In number, on belialf of the defendant, all of whom will be residents of 
Silver Bow County, and that if the venue of tlie cause Iw changed from Silver 
Bow County, Mont., the attorneys and witnesses residing In Butte will be com¬ 
pelled to go to Helena and w’ill be caused considerable Inconvenience by so 
doing, and defendant will be put to large and additional exiiense; that by reason 
of the fact that if a change of venue be graiited uisai the application ma<le In 
this case, the same reasons which would Impel the same would exist In almost 
any other action brought against the defendant cori>oratlon, and the result 
would bo that the defendant would have to employ local connwl at the place 
to which the venue would be changed and be put to more or loss exiiens© In 
employing counsel and securing the attendance of such counsel from Butte as 
would be necessary upon the trial of such cases. 

Affiant further states that since the claim was first advanced by the said 
H. Lowndes Maury that a fair trial could not be. obtained before a jury of 
residents of Silver Bow County, in a case wherein the defendant corfiorutlon or 
the other corporations, predecessors of this corporation, were parties, affiant 
has heard many discussions of such claim, and lias himself discussed the claim 
with many residents of Silver Bow County, including attorneys, merchants, 
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bankers, miners, and others, and that outside of the said Maury and several 
other attorneys Interested in personal-injury litigation, affiant has never heard 
anyone advance the opinion or claim that a fair trial could not be had under 
such circumstances: on the contrary, affiant has heard scores of representative 
and reputable residents of Silver Bow County unhesitatingly and emphatically 
express their opinion that no difficulty whatsoever would be had in securing a 
fair and impartial Jury from residents of Silver Bow County in any ease 
against the said defendant corimratlon or any other corporation. 

That affiant has participated more or less In political campaigns wherein 
the defendant corporalion and other corporations of Silver Bow County were 
discussed and attempted to be made Issues more or less, and that affiant has a 
wide acquaintance among the residents of Silver Bow County; that it Is 
affiant’s belief that there is no condition or sentiment or reason whatsoever 
why the plaintiff In the above-entitled action could not obtain a fair trial 
against the defendant corporation before a Jury impaneled from the residents 
of Silver Bow County, Mont., and affiant believes that such a fair and impartial 
Jury could be readily obtained from the residents of either Silver Bow or Deer 
liOdge County, and that it is affiant’s opinion that if this action be tried In 
Silver Bow County, no difficulty will be had in Impaneling in the manner 
provided by law a fair and Impartial Jury, whether the same be made up in 
whole or in part of residents of Silver Bow County or Deer I.odge County. 

L. O. Evans. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of May, 1914. 

[SEAL.l W. T. Bl KICK. 

Notary Public for the State of Montana, Residing at Butte, Mont, 

My commission expires January 27, 1915. 

AFFIDAVIT OF C. F. KEI.LEY. 

Statf. of Montana, 

County of Silver Bow, ss: 

C. F. Kelley, Iielng first duly sworn, on his oath says: Tlmt he has resided in 
Silver Bow County, Mont., for a period of over HO years; that be la an attorney 
at law and has been practicing sin h profession in Silver Bow County, Mont., for 
more tliaii 15 years last past; that since llie year 1901 affiant has been em¬ 
ployed as an attorney at law by tlie Anaconda Copper Mining Co., the Parrot 
Silver & Copper Co., the Colorado Smelting & Mining Go. and its successor the 
Trenton Mining & Development Co., the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Railway 
Co., tile Washoe Copper Co., the Boston & Montana Consolidated Copiier & 
Silver Mining Co., and tlie Butte & Boston Consoliduted Mining Co., until the 
consolidation of the said companies above named, excepting the Butte, Ana¬ 
conda & Pacific Railway Co, witli the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in the year 
1910; tlmt since such consolidation in 1910 affiant has been acting as attorney 
for said Anaconda Copper Mining Co., and for a perlwl of more than two years 
last past affiant has been vice president and managing director of the said 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in tiie State of Montana; fliat during all of said 
period affiant lias been familiar with the operations conducted by said com¬ 
panies, and particularly with the operations conducted by the said Anaconda 
Coppm- Mining Co. since and including the year 1910. 

Tliat tlie said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. since the date of said consolida¬ 
tion has been the employer of a great many men in the county of Sliver Bow, 
approximately 9,000; that the principal Industry of Silver Bow County is min¬ 
ing, and in addition to said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. there are a number of 
other corporations engaged in mining on a comparatively large scale, among 
such companies so oiieratlng being tlie Butte & Superior Copper Co., operating 
mines and large concentrating plant; the East Butte Mining Co., oiieratlng mines 
and a smelter; the Tuolumne Mining Co.; the Butte Balaklava Mining Co.; 
the Davld-Daly Copper Co.; the North Butte Mining Co.; the Rainbow Lode 
Development Co.; the Bullwhacker Mining Co.; the Butte & Duluth Mining Co., 
and corporations owned or controlled by ex-Senator W. A. Clark, operating 
what are known as the Clark properties, and other smaller operators; in addi¬ 
tion there are many men eiuployeil in Butte by the four railway companies— 
the Northern Pacific Railway Co., the Great Northern Railway Co., the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., and the Oregon Short Line Railway Co.— 
and many men engaged in foundries, factories, and mercantile and other busi¬ 
nesses and HRlustries of various kinds. 
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Affiant further says that a i?reat many men In the employ of llie Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. are not citizens of tlm United States, and many eiup!ove<'8 
who are citizens of the United States are not taxpayers; so that n coinparatTvely 
small portion of tlie resItleiUs of Silver How <.bounty, Mont., eligible for jury 
service, is found among the employees of said An.ieonda Ct»i)iK^r Mining (^o. 

Affiant further says tliat in Silver Bow County tlie mines of saiil defendant 
corporation are operated through a number of IndeiKMidenl slmfts or openings, 
each of which has a foreman or other executive agent who einploxs tlie men 
for that particular work. That lii the conduct of its niinlng oix*rutions and tin* 
employment of its men it became desirahU^ to adopt some uniform method of 
hiring its employees, principally for the following reasons: 

First. Numerous charges had lavn made against some of the foremen in the 
employ of said company and against the so-ealksl represent ali\es of men of 
different nationalities in the city of Butte who were charged with being able 
to procure for a consideration tlte hiring men by said foremen In lh(‘ c<nnptinies’ 
mines, and It was believed by ad«H)tnig a uniform sysleni of hiring their men. 
and keeping check on those hirecl. the i>ossibilii,v of iiny “grafting.*’ as the 
practice wa.s commonly called, would be ellmimUiHl. 

Second. In tlie employment ttf st) many imm under the system ju'evlously 
In force it became Impossible to exclude drunken and incompetent employees, 
and as a matter of safeguarding llie welfare of the com|x*teni and sober em¬ 
ployees of the company it was believed that efTeellxe results eoiild lie necom- 
pllshed by keeping a record of tlie men dlseliargiH.1 and the reastnis therefor. 

Third. Many of the business men of the city of Bnite had coinplaliKHl to the 
management of the company, from time to lime, of tlie fruiidulent practices 
that were being pursut*<| by ceitaiu of the company's employees who tibtalmsl 
credit at the dlfl’ereiit inercaniile instltnllons in the city of Hiitie and who, 
for the purpose of avohling payment of the ludebtediiess thus incarrcd, moved 
from one mine of the company to anollier, changing tlmlr names as they took 
their respective einploymentH at di!Ti*renl mines, and the earnest cooperation 
of the coin))any was reqnesteil by the buMiiess men of Untie to ailojit some 
system that would prevent this pracfi.e being tollowiMb 

That on account of the foregoing reasons ami as a matter of company rxdicy 
it was decided more than a year ago to adopt a unitor m policy wItJi ref<‘ri*nee 
to the iring of men which w<mld ret|uiiv tiie men to apjdy for and navne an 
oniployimnt card entitling them to seek empb»ymen( at any of the dllferoiU 
mines ounerl by tire company; that ftdlowrng the adoptiotr of this jiian (lie 
system was Installeil winch Is referred to in the atliduMi of II. I.. Maury as the 
“ car<l system.” 

Atllant further says that, so far as he is informed nial benev<‘S. no man wlm 
has applied for a card has been refused lire opp«»rinnny to sis'k employmeni, 
but that a record has Ix'cn kept of those who ha\e lM*en emiiloycd mid dl.s- 
charged, and the reasons therefor. 

Affiant further says that It was not the Intention of the Anaconda (’ojiper Min¬ 
ing Co., in establishing .said system, nor ha.s It la-en its prm tbv in follow iiig It, to 
establish any blmklist, and that in tact no blacklist <d' any kind <n' <liaructer 
has been establlsbotl, and tlial the sahl nniform eiiijiloyment system was not 
estnbllshetl for the imrpose mid has not been usid for the purp<»se of inter¬ 
fering with the freedom and liberty of any eiiiplovee, eillur poiiijeally or in 
connwtion with any of Ids other duties as a citizen or a memher of the com¬ 
munity. 

That it has not Ixvn the practice of .said Anacuiala Copper Mining Co., dm- 
Ing affiant's familiarity with its affairs, and to affiant’s knowledge or belief 
there has never btaai a single instance wher(*in the company iii its oi>erntion 
has discriminated in any w'uy against the, or for any of the, business men in 
the city of Butte; that the .said company has not of afliant’s knowledge or be¬ 
lief coerced or attempted to coerce or intinence in any way any resident of 
Silver Bow County who has acted as a juror or witness in miy caiis<' in the 
courts of said county or the Federal or other courts, and that the said company 
has not of affiant’s knowledge or belief at any time atteiniited to reward or 
punish or refuse to give or give employment to any ptTson because of his 
having acted as such juror or witness In any of such courts, and the fact that 
any person has acted upon a jury which has rendered a verdict against the 
said cbmpany, or as a witness in such action, has not bemi permltteti to In¬ 
fluence the company’s action in any w’ay, whether in extending him employ¬ 
ment or otherwise; that affiant knows of nothing In the conduct of said com¬ 
pany’s affairs in Silver Bow County which would establish In the minds of 
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liny ri'sidont of Silver Bow or Deer Lodge County, Mont., any fear of deciding 
or hesitation In justly deciding any action brought against this corporation or 
against any other corporation In favor of any opposing litigant. 

Afllant further says that the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. can not 
and Is not in a posillon to exi'rt a great, or any, power over the merchants of 
Butte because of the fact tlial sucli inerchunts extend credit to laborers or 
servanis of the salil company on the security of assignment of their time and 
wages; that all of such servants and laborers have a legal right to make such 
assignment if they desire, and any corporation to ri>quire the same; and no dl.s- 
tinctlon is now made, or has at any time been made, to atliant's knowledge or 
belief, as lielwi>i>n any of the respective merchants In Silver Bow County; 
that tlui.v are, and all have heen, treated alike. 

Aftiant further says that as attorney for the said corporation he has partici¬ 
pated in the trial of many cases in Silver Bow County, both In the State and 
Federal courts. That alliant knows of no sentiment of fear or bias or other 
.sentiment or feeling In favor of the said Anaconda Copiier Mining Co., or 
against any opixislng litigant, which would prevent such litigant from obtaining 
a fair trial as against the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. before a jury 
I'omposed of residents of either Silver Bow or Deer I.odgo County, and that 
alliant knows of nothing and does not believe that anything exists in the 
operation of the said corporation which would give rise to any such sentiment 
of fear or bias or other sentiment or feeling which would work to the disad¬ 
vantage of such opposing litigant; that alhanl knows of no reason why the 
above-named plaintilT can not secure a fair and Impartial trial before a jury 
composed of residents of either Silver Bow or D(>er Lodge County, and on the 
contrary. It Is the belief of alliant that the plaintiff can and will. If said action 
is tried, secure a fair and impartial trial before such a jury. 

C. F. Kellet. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

IsK,'ir.. | W- T. Bleick, 

’notary PvWo lor the State of Montana, residiny at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires .Tanuary 27, 1010. 

ATODAVIT OK C. K. KEI.I.EY. 

State ok Montana, 

Vounty of Silver Bow, ss: 

C. .T. Kelley, being tlrst duly sworn, on his oath deposes and says: That 
he Is the general manager of the Hennessey Co., engaged In the mercantile busi¬ 
ness at Butte, Mont.; and that he has occupied salil position since the time of 
the organization of said company in .Inly, 1009; that prior to said time this 
attlant was and had been since January, 1908, general manager, and since 1809 
the secretary and treasurer of the Hennessey Mercantile Co., a corporation to 
which the above-named Hennessey Co. Is successor In and to Its mercantile 
business. 

Afllant further says thtit he has at alt thnes since the year 1809 been familiar 
with the ownership of the stock of the Hennessey Mercantile Co., and since Its 
organization with the ownership of the stock of the Hennessey Co. Affiant 
furtlier says that at no time has the Amalgamated Copper Co., or any of Its 
subsidiary companies, or the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or anyone for any of 
said corporations, been the owner of any of the stock of the Hennessey Co. or 
had any interest therein, and that since prior to the 15th day of May, 1904, 
neither the said Amalgamated Copper Co., nor any of Its subsidiary companies, 
nor the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., or anyone representing them or either 
of them, owned any of the stock of the Hennessey Mercantile Co. or been Inter¬ 
ested therein. 

Affiant further says that the said Hennessey Mercantile Co. from and since 
prior to May 1.5, ltK)4, until It was succeeded by the Hennessey Co., and the 
Hennessey Co .have at all times been Independent of the said Amalgamateil 
Copper Co. and the said Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and any and all of their 
subsidiary companies or representatives and that the only relationship of any 
kind or character which exists between the said corporations is that of landlord 
and tenant arising out of the fact that the Hennessey Co. lenses from the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., for the purpose of carrying on and conducting Its 
business, certain real property belonging to the said Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.; thaV^aid lease Is for a definite period at a stipulated rental of a fixed 
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character proviOeil for therein, so that the said Hennessey Co. is Independent 
of the said mining; companies and all of them. 

AiRunt further says that he iiaa never attendeil a meeting of either of the 
Butte Business Men’s A.sso<‘iari(m or the Butte Ort^Ht Men’s Association, and 
tlmt neither affiant nor the said Hennessey Co, has ever taken any active 
part in the affairs of said or^tauization; that niiiaut 1ms never nor ims any¬ 
one else to affiant's kiu>wle«lKe on behalf of said Ilennossey Co. attempUHl 
to influence or direct any action whatsoever In either of sahl orcnnizntlons, 
and that uliiant has never taken part In any of the commercial organizations 
of Bntte, ex<‘ept to assist toward certain nioveinems desiriMl by the ollu‘r 
merchants and residents of Bntte, and in wliich the said Hennessey Co. and 
affiant had no particular Interest; alHant sa\s lliat any statement ns to tliis 
affiant ever exercising or attempting to exercise any inilneiK'e In the said Butte 
Business Men’s Association or any business orgatdzatlon of l^utte on behalf of 
said Anaconda Oopi>er Mining (\). or said Amalgamated Copper Co. or any other 
mining company or that afliunt ever attempted to exercise liitluence possessed 
by him in said organizations or either of tliem against any person, association 
of i>ersons, or corporatbai whatsoever, im a«*coun( any supposed nnfriemlly 
reluthms existing between the Amalgainato<l (k)p|X‘r Co. or the Anaconda Cop¬ 
per Mining Co. or any other mining company on the one part and such fK^rson, 
jissociation, or corporation on tlie oilier is wholly ainl al»sohifely untrue. 

Affiant further says that so far as affiant knows there has never been any 
action taken by tlie Bntte CrcMlIt Men’s Association or the Butte Ibislness Mi-n’s 
Associalloi! or any oUi<*r mercantile organization of Butte at the solicitation 
of or on behalf of the Anacomla C<ipper Mining Co., (he Amalgaina(<Ml (^ipixT 
Co., or any other mining corporation, or anyone acting for It or either of them. 

Affiant further says that so far as affiant knows or <‘nn ascertain neither the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. nor tlie Ainalganiate<l Copper Co. ever exerclst»d 
any inlhienco or control whatsoever over tlie Inisiness houses of the city of 
Butte through any of the business men’s associations or otherwise. Affiant fur¬ 
ther says tliat he knows of notlilng in the e<)n<luet of the operations of tlie Ann- 
conda Copix^r Mining Co,, ami allian' thinks he would liave know’ll of such c<»n- 
dition or occurrence If It ha<l exi.'^ted or oci urred, which would causi* any dnsid 
or fear of said company among tlu* business men or other residents <»f Silver 
Bow ‘’onnty. 

Affiant further says that while it has been the practice of the Ilennessy Mer¬ 
cantile Co. and the ilennessy Co. to extend cnvlit in many ca.s<*s to the lahoring 
men of Silver Bow County, su< h creilit is not and has not been based upon the 
fact that the men were emph>yees of any of tlu* s^walksl AninlgaiiuiK'd com- 
jianies, any more than any of tlie otlier companies or employers In Butte; that 
the .said Hennessy companies have In many cases taken assignment of the 
wages due such debtors, following a practi('e common to all the im*r<‘hnnts of 
Butte, tlie practice being the same as to nil other companies and employers ns 
with the so-<’alled Amalgamated companies, and that all of the men engaged In 
business In the <ity of Biitfo have had, for n ninnlH*r of years, at least, and now 
have the same facilities as are possessed by the Hennessy Co. for obtaining 
information necessary in connection with the taking of such assignment and 
in presenting an<l having such nssignm<‘nts accepttHl by the mining companies, In¬ 
cluding the AiUKonda (’opper Mining Co.; that It is not true (hat all classes of 
laboring men, or all laboring men who accept ore<llt of the Hennessy Co. must 
assign their wages to the company or purchase their merchandise from said 
company; that it Is not true that if such wage earners are in debt to the said 
Hennessy Co. their chances for obtaining employment fr<un the Amalgamated 
Interests are greater than If they were not In debt to the said Ilennessy f!o.; 
that neither the said Hennessy Co. nor affiant nor any of the other representa¬ 
tives of said company, so far as affiant knows, have anything to do with the 
obtaining einplovment from the Amalgamated Interests by trading with the said 
Hennessy Co.; that affiant denies that there is any belief among the wage earn¬ 
ers that their chances for obtaining employment from the Amalgamated Inter¬ 
ests are better or their chance of obtaining credit are better w’lth the said 
Hennessy Co. If the relation of debtor and creditor exists with the said Hen¬ 
nessy Co.; that the said Hennessy Co. does not enjoy any advantage whatsoever 
over other merchants with the mining companies, or any of them, and conducts 
its business and extend.s Its credit in the manner usual to mercantile houses 
everywhere. 

That affiant Is the president of the Daly Bank & Trust Co. of Butte and Is 
acquainted with the various other banking houses and concerns engaged In 
38819“—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 4-66 
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business In Silver Bow County, Mont., onU neither the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. nor the Amalgamated Copper Co. are stockholders or otherwise Interested 
In the affairs of the Daly Bank & Trust Co. and have no connection therewith, 
excepting that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. does a considerable portion of 
Its banking business through the said bank; that the said Daly Bank & Trust 
Co. Is but one of the seven organized banking houses doing business In Butte 
City, Mont., at least one of which, the First National Bank of Butte, with 
deposits, as shown by Its published statements, of approximately $4,650,000 
and loans and discounts to the amount of $2,933,000, Is much larger in the mat¬ 
ter of deposits and volume of btisiness trnn.sacted than the said Daly Bank & 
Trust Co.; and probably one other, the banking house of W. A. Clark & Bro., a 
private bank, according to the best Information and belief to be the fact, has 
deposits approximately the same, or a slightly larger amount, than the said 
Daly Bank & Trust Co.; that the affairs of said Daly Bank & Trust Co. are 
conducte<l In practically the same manner as that of the other banking house 
of Butte, Mont., and entirely without regard to the effect of such banking 
operations ami business tipon the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. or its em¬ 
ployees, and that the conduct of the same could in no way Inlluence the senli- 
raent of the citizens and residents of Butte In regard to the said Anaconda 
Mining Co. 

Affiant further says that he has been a resident of the city of Butte for more 
than 13 years last past and has a large personal aciinalntance In said city and 
Silver Bow County, and particularly with the men working and employed In ai\<l 
about the mines, and Is familiar with the conditions existing In said city and 
county of Silver Bow; that affiant knows of no, and does not believe that there 
exists, conditions or sentiment or feeling of fear or bias, or other feeling, stmtl- 
ment, or condition which would prevent the residents of Silver Bow Comity 
from fairly and Impartially acting as jurors In any cases where the Anaconda 
Mining Co. Is a party upon any Issue In which he may be interested before a 
court and jury composetl of residents of Silver Bow County, In Silver Bow 
County, Mont.; and that he believes that the above action can be impartially 
and fairly tried before a court and jury of residents of Silver Bow County, In 
said Silver Bow County. 

O. .T. Keli.ky. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of May, A. D. 1014. 

[SEAT..] C.\Ri. .T. Christian, 

notary ruhl'w for the State of Montana, residing at Butte, Mont. 

My commission expires March 14, 1016. 


In the District Court of the United Slates In and for the District of Montana. 

AmilAVIT OF LOWNDES MAtJBT. 

State of Montana, 

County of Silrrr Brno, ss: 

Lowndes Maury, being first duly sworn, on Ids oath does say: He is the person 
mentioned In the affidavit of L. O. Evans, filed on behalf of defendant in this 
case. On page 2 of the affidavit said Evans mentions that the Injuries to one 
Klnsel were of the slightest, and a verdict was recovered of $1,500. The testi¬ 
mony showed that Klnsel was a young man about 27 years of age, and In the 
Injuries was caused a permanent lesion of the heart from which he would 
never recover. 

That affiant did not actively seek reappointment for the office of city attorney, 
and while such appointment of affiant’s succes.sor was being debated affiant did 
not vote on the question personally and was absent In the city of Spokane on 
business. Said Evans states In his affidavit that fhe said Maury and certain 
partners assoclntetl with him early In his career established the business of 
soliciting said business on contingent fees. The said statement Is false, known 
by the said L. O. Evans to be without foundation; that affiant has never at any 
time solicited any business of any man, woman, child, or corporation; that 
affiant has never conducted any campaign of hatred or abuse against corpora¬ 
tions, nor did the affiant become a member of or continue In active member¬ 
ship In the Socialist Party for the purpose of effect of securing business or aid 
In carrying on the same from the members of the party, either as jurors or other¬ 
wise ; that ahAlie time that affiant announced his readiness to go to trial before 
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the present panel In one of the cases against the company defendant there were 
more than half of the panel conslstcHl of persons not resident of either Stiver 
Bow or Deer Lodge County; that when the court excusisl persons until there 
were only seven of the panel nonresidents of Silver Bow and Deer Isslge It 
was deemed by afllant and his cocounscl, Hr. Charles A. Denny. In a third cause 
Impossible to obtain a fair or an Impartial trial of the causes or any of them. 

The said Evans says In his affidavit that a satisfactory settlement was prevented 
In the case of Susie Maronen, mentlone<l In the nffldavlt. The sidth'iuent olTeretl 
by the defendant was ?2,tKK>. Affiant was cne of lh(> attorneys in that case and 
knows of no other offer having been made, ami tli.it acllon was for death, by 
reason of the breach by the defendant of a .slaiiilory duly of the said Susie 
Maronen's husband, a young man about twenty seven or eight years old, living 
with her and supporting her and their ehild. It was not aeeeldwl. 

Lon SDKS Mauby. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of June, lOil. 

[SEAL.] J. I>. Eason, Jr., 

Notary Public for the (Slate of Montana, rcnbliny at Untie, Mont, 

My commission (‘xidres October 1, 191(1. 

Service of the foregoing affidavit admitted and cojiy received tills 1st day of 
June, 1914. 

C. A. Kelley, 

L. O. Evans, 

\V. D. ItolKtKRS, 

1>. Oay SiKivniis, 
Attorneya for OcfcniUint. 

Filed .Tune 1, 1914. 


In tlie District (.'ourt of tho United Slates in and tor the District of Montana. 

No. Ml. 


.Tosnrii Modena, as Aomlnisiuatok. I’i.aintifk, v. An.uondv Coei’Kii Mimnii 
roMI'ANY, A ColteoHVnoN, DEtENDANr. 

No. l.TO. 

1 

.Toun Latva, Administkator, Ih.AiNTiKi.', r. Anaconda CoerKR Mintno Cow- 

1*\NY. .V OoRt’OltATlON, I)E1'E.NDA.N f. 

No. 1.94. 

I 

KEEttoio Martinez, I’l mntiff, v. .Anaconda Coi'io.ii Minino Comi'Any, a Uor- 

I'OEATION, DeIENDANT. 


No. 149. 


Frank Ostermann, Pi.aintiff, v. Anaconda (lori-ER .Mimno CoMeANY, a Cor- 
i-oiiATioN, Deiendan r. 


brief on motion to CHANIIE TTIE FL.VCE OF TRIAI, IN 


THE SAID CARES. 


The situation of these cases before the court is probably unique in the history 
of American jurisprudence. The question as to wliether there shall be a change 
of venue or not places the Constitution of the Uni led States directly on trial. 
The founders of the Bepiibllc realized as clearly as we now do that there would 
be Individuals and corporations of such great local Inllitence that national courts 
must be established for Uie protection of a fair trial and the purity of the foun¬ 
tain of Justice In causes arising between aliens and citizens of other States and 
such Influential Individuals In the forum of their residence. 

The founders of the Nation realized that control over a mans subsistence 
was control over his will, and In laying the foundation of our National Gov¬ 
ernment they openly averred that this rule of private economics applied not 
offiy to ordlnarylndlvlduals, but even to the .ludlclary, and In order to remove 
the Judiciary which should preside over trials between aliens and citizens 
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of othiT Statos when litigating persons of strong local influence It made the 
tenure of these Federal judges terminable only by death or bail behavior, and 
the (JonstiUUlon, following out the wisdom of the convention which promul¬ 
gated It, made their salary uudlminlshable during their term of office. Their 
(ippointments W'ere dependent on the National Executive and the National 
SeniiP^r, Every i)Ossilde precaution was taken by the fathers to remove this 
Nation from the disgrace of inlquUy of an unfair tribunal. 

The Quostlon confronting the court is whether that wise and wholesome 
provision of foresight of our ancestors Is to be carrletl out by their descendants. 

All of tlui for(‘golng causes are actions at law tryable to juries, over whose 
verdicts the court has no positive control, except to the extent of granting new 
trials if the verdict so far depart from the perpendicular us to offend the 
court’s sense of justice. Tlie grunting of new trials is not a means of pro¬ 
curing justice, but only of correcting injustice. Kepeated new trials are but 
a makeshift, and offensive to that provision of tlie Constitution that justice 
shall not be <lelayed. 

While the foregoing propositions seem elementary, yet, lest we forget and 
fall out of the stralglit and narrow way laid by the founders of the Consti¬ 
tution, and because the reasons of tliose men are better expressed In their own 
language than by subscHiucMit writers, we shall quote at length from that 
unicpie collection of essays known as the “Federalist”: 

“Ih'cause when once an efficient National Gov(‘rnmont is established Ihe 
best men in the counlry will not only consent to serve, but also will generally 
he appointed to manage it; for allhough town or country or other contracted 
Influence may place men In State assemblies, or senates, or courts of justi< e, or 
extHTUtlve department, yet more general and extensive reputation for talents 
and other qualillcatlons will be necessjiry to recommend men to otllces under 
the National Government, ♦ ♦ ♦ Hence It will result that the adminis¬ 
tration, the political counsels, and the ju<UcIaI declsloiis of the National Gov¬ 
ernment will be move wise, systematical, and judicious tlian tliose of lndlvi<lual 
States, and conse<iuently more satisfactory with respect to other nations, 
ns wt'U as more safe with respect to us," (FtHU'rallst, pp. 13 ami 14.) 

“ The standar<l of good belmvlor for the continuance in otUce of tlie judicial 
magistracy is certainly one of the most valuable of tlie modern improvements 
in practice of government. In a monarchy it is an excellent barrier to the 
despotism of the prince; in a Republic it is a no less excellent barrier to the 
eiKToachments and (»ppressions of tlie representative body. And It Is the 
best expedient which can be devised in any Government to siMiure a steady, 
upright, and Impartial administration of the laws.” (Federalist, p. 639.) 

“ Next to permanency in office nothing can contrii)ute more to the liide- 
liendenoe of the judges than a fixed provision for their support * • *. In 
the general course of human nature a power over a man’s subsistence amounts 
to u power over his will. And wo can never hope to see realized in practice 
tlie complete separation of tlio judicial from the legislative power In any 
system widch leavt‘s the former dependent for pecuniary resources on the occa¬ 
sional grants of the latter.” {Federalist, p. 548.) 

The very basis of tlie motion for a change of venue is found In that maxim, 
“A power over a man’s subsistence amounts to a power over his will.” Our 
application of the maxim Is of course to tlie juries taken from Silver Bow 
County and Doer Lodge County; not by any means to the presiding judge, 
for hl.s subsistence has been provided for by tlie Constitution, and his tenure 
is for life. Nor In fact would we have applioil It to the presiding judge were 
Ids particular subsistence unproved for or his tenure determinable. We have 
too good an evidence of his Independence In the Osterholm nisi prius decision 
and others that we might mention. But the rule while not universal in Its 
efftH!ts is universal In Its tendency. To deny tlie existence of the tendency is 
ns to deny the tendency of men to sink in water and drown by reason of the 
fact that many are seem overcoming the tendency. 

This line of thought so ch'arly eviiiml In flic Federalist brings ns to the 
facts in the instant cases, and these facts are unique. These facts are beyond 
dispute. The defendant controls the subsistence of two counties, and such 
control has been continually increasing for fifteen years. It employs approxi¬ 
mately twelve thousand men. In those counties there are not one luindr^ 
thousand people, counting the men, women, and children; and the men em¬ 
ployed by It directly are far more than one-half of the able-bodied men in those 
two counties. An arbitrary shutdown of its works and mines has in the his¬ 
tory of thtiKe counties driven all of the interests in those counties to d^patr, 
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and to the calling of a special session of the Montana Legislature to answer 
Its demand for laws for Its benefit. 

We limit this to this defendant because the phj’sical properties of all of 
the concerns which made that demand are now of the composition of this de¬ 
fendant. 

It will be answered that this defendant’s power in politics of the two counties 
is not supreme. It can not be truthfully answeretl that It Is not supremo in the 
county of Deer Lodge. It might be answered that It is only a little more than 
half of the power in Silver Bow. But a partly fair trial is not what we are 
entitled to. A partly fair trial is like a tolerably good egg. Tliis question of a 
fair trial does not seem that the plaintiff sliall have six jurymen leaning his way 
and the defendant six Jurymen leaning its way by any means. A fair trial on 
an action at law means that the jilalntiff shall present ills evidence before twelve 
men who have no leaning either toward tlie plaintiff nor toward the defendant; 
and that the defendant shall have the same right. 

It will doubtless be answeretl that in the political complexion of Silver Bow 
County there is a political party of great strength opposed to the defeialant. 
That is true, but that merely accentuates the unfairness of a trial in Silver 
Bow and with men from Silver Bow. Were one of tile jury commissioners of 
this court of that party we would doubtless easily succet>d'ln getting a panel 
where half tlie men would have a leaning against the defendant and half a 
leaning for the defendant. Jurymen are not drawn by lot in Fetleral court, and 
neither of the Jury commissioners are members of tlie political party exhibiting 
in tlie last two or three years such increasing strength. 

This question of what constitutes local Inlluence has not come up frequently 
in causes where a change of venue was sought in the Federal court, though we 
are not without precedent. In the causes of Terry v. Skinner, Tuttle v. Terry, 
Terry v. Nalor et al. (110 Fed., 494), we quote the following: 

“The parties favoring removal put it upon the ground of convenience and 
economy. Terry resists because of local prejudice against him and In favor of 
Thomas G. Skinner, an ex-congressman. State senator, and prominent man In 
that section • » »; 

“ In this case or the two cases many affidavits are filed and good reasons given 
for the position of each party; the one arguing that Klizabeth Glty is more con¬ 
venient to parties, witnesses, and records, the other, local prejudice, as before 
stated, arguing, if not successful, he will pay the cost of witnesses, etc. In 
exercising n sound dl.scretion, these arguments should be given proper weight, 
but it is not necessary to answer or consider every reason in detail. Parties 
litigant should not only have a ftilr trial, but, as far as may be, even the unsuc¬ 
cessful party should feel that his case has been decided by an impartial court 
and Jury. Mr. Terry evidently believed there is strong prejudice against him 
in the section of the district surrounding Elizabeth City, and that Mr. Skinner 
has great Influence tvith jurors summoned to that court. He files strong affi¬ 
davits to this effect. These affidavits are met with equally strong affidavits 
denying the prejudice against Terry, records showing he has been reasonably 
successful in former litigation in that section, but not denying the influence of 
Mr. Skinner. Allusions are made in the rebutting affidavits to Mr. Skinner’s 
health, but it Is hoped'this Is only a temimrary complaint. lie spent much time 
in Raleigh last winter, and it Is hope<l will again add to the pleasure of friends 
in that city. The question of economy should have but little weight. Elizabeth 
City is more than 100 miles from Raleigh, and the rules for taking depositions 
are ample. True, it Is more satisfactory to counsel to have witnesses face the 
Jury, but this is not essential in arriving at the facts in a case, and the court; 
can set aside a verdict not In accordance with the law and evidence. Btit why 
go through this when at a little inconvenience and additional expense a trial 
can be bad on equal grounds, where there can be no Just cause for even a .sus¬ 
picion. Terry lives in Ohio, Skinner near Elizabeth City. In Raleigh they 
must meet on neutral ground. One case remains In the court at Raleigh, and 
In the exercise of a sound discretion It seems It would better serve the ends of 
Justice that all, which are to some extent interwoven, should be tried In the same 
division of the court, at the same place.” 

As to what constitutes local Influence, we find more and better expressions 
In decisions on those cases where causes have been retained by the Fe<leral 
courts after being removed to them from the State court <inder the act of 
Congress providing for sUch removal where local Influence or prejudice exists 
against a defendant. 
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Our contentions are based on the following proposition; 

Local prejudice and influence does not necessarily consist or partake of hos¬ 
tility toward a plaintiff. It may ns well ami more frequently does consist of 
a feeling of respect, fear, or friendship arising from great wealth and political 
Influence and Industrial strength of the defendant In the locality of his home 
and of his mighty works. In this we are borne out by the decision In the case 
of Neale v. Foster (31 Fed., 54). 

We quote from that opinion: 

“ The alBdavlts of the defendants amount to nothing. Of course, there is no 
prejudice In the county against the plaintiff i)ersonally, for he Is unknown to the 
community. But there may be a prejudice In favor of his adversary that would 
be as much In his way of obtaining as a prejudice against lilmsolf. The 
prejudice and local Influence mentioned In the statute is not merely a prejudice 
or Influence primarily existing against the party seeking a removal. It In¬ 
cludes as well that prejudice in favor of his adversary which may arise from 
the fact that he Is long resident and favorably known in the community. 
Then there Is the element of local Influence, which Implies that in a con¬ 
troversy between a stranger and resident parties having the power, through 
wealth, business or social relations, or personal popularity, or all combined, 
to direct or materially aid In the direction of political parties and control 
the selection of public officers and the distribution of party emoluments, the 
former may be a groat disadvantage If not powerless to assert his right. 

“And tliis Implication Is no unusual reflection on any particular community 
or persons. On the contrary. It Is such a well understood and recognized 
frailty of human nature that jurisdiction of controversies between citizens of 
different States was expressly given by the Constitution to the National Gov¬ 
ernment and this, not only as a means of doing justice, but of facilitating only 
the trade and Intercourse between the people of the several States, which was 
what the Constitution was formed for more than any other purpose, to protect 
and promote. Neither Is It unreasonable that In a case like this, where a stranger 
from another State Is seeking to set aside conveyances made In favor of local 
creditors of long standing and high character In the community by a falling 
debtor of like standing and character that there should be prejudice and 
local Influence, not against the plaintiff personally, but against his cause, and 
In favor of his adversaries. How far this Influence and local prejudice might 
extend and whether It would consciously influence the mind and action of 
the court would depend largely on the temper and character of the judge. 

“Counsel for the defendants maintain that, admitting there is a prejudice 
and local Influence In Linn County In favor of the defendants In this case, the 
case being an equity one, to be decided by the court without a jury, there Is no 
reason to think or believe that the circuit judge would be affected or In¬ 
fluenced by it In the least degree. On the other hand, counsel for the plaintiff 
contends that on the proofs, and in the nature of things, there Is a strong 
prejudice and Influence In Linn County in favor of the defendants In this con¬ 
troversy; and that the circuit judge who holds his ofllce by the good will of 
this community, and is a particular friend of the principal defendant, may be 
and probably will be more or leas unconsciously affected In his mental vision 
and conclusion by these circumstances.” 

Another proposition on which we rely is that It Is Impossible absolutely to 
determine In advance that a party can not have an Impartial trial. The ques¬ 
tion for the court to consider Is that a party might not have a fair trial or an 
Impartial trial. And this Idea Is well expressed In the following language: 

“ It was not the purpose of the Constitution and law passed to effect Its 
Intent, to put the removing party to proof that he could not obtain Justice In 
his particular case or that he would not, but only that he might not obtain 
Justice.” 

Montgomery County v. Cochran (116 Fed Rep., 9&2). For the convenience 
of the court and because of the enormous Importance to these four litigants 
we quote at great length from the opinion In this case: 

“ The order of removal having been made ex parte at the last term upon the 
statement of the facts contained In the verified petition. It was Insisted by the 
defendants that the plaintiff Is without right to traverse the facts set forth In 
the petition, or now, to call In question the order of removal. Whelen v. 
Railroad Co. (C. C.), 35 Fed., 849, and other cases following It, are cited In 
support of this view. The plaintiff relies on Ellison v. Railroad Co. (50 0 . O. A., 
530; 112 Fed., 805), which holds to the contrary. Congress having power to 
authorise reEmvals of controversies between citizens of different States on 
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that ground alone, the mode of ascertaining prejudice, making it to appear, 
under the present statute could not be jurisdictional unless the statute pre¬ 
scribed an exclusive mode. Congress has prescribed no mode. The existence 
ve! non of prejudice or local Influence, as distinguished from the mode of mak¬ 
ing It to appear, is a jurisdictional fact under the present statute. It does 
not predicate jurisdiction here on diverse citizenship alone but couples it, the 
further condition of the existence or prejudice or local Influence to be ascer¬ 
tained by tlie court. If the ascertainment of a jurisdictional prejudice or local 
intlueuce is the ascertainment of a jurisdictional fact, a party to the suit 
certainly has tlie right to be heard as to it at some stage of trial, as much so 
as upon any other issue of fact which affects his case. It is the duty of the 
court at any stage of the proceedings to dismiss or remand the suit if it finds 
that it is without jurisdiction. 

“ Irresixx;llve of what is merely modal and what is Jurisdictional, It is quite 
clear tiuit Congress by its last legislation on this subject intended to charge 
tlie conscience of the removing court with the ascertainment of the existence 
of prejudice or local influence, and to constrain the court to refuse jurisdic¬ 
tion unless the existence of such iirejudlce or local Influence was made to 
appear, to its satisfaction. Tlie whole subject of Congress in making the 
change In the former law would be defeated if any other view is taken of the 
question. Save In the Instance where local Influence or prejudice Is claimed 
to grow out of notorious matters of local history and the like, of which the 
court may take judicial notice, how cun tlie judicial mind be satlstled of the 
existence of prejudice vel non when it has acted ex parte and then refuses 
to hear the other side, who offers to prove that the court has been mlsletl 
or deceived and that the allegations of fact, from which the existence of 
prejudice was ascortalneil, are utterly false? Unless the court hears the 
parties on such an Issue It can not know whether the denial which involves 
a denial of jurisdiction is true or false. If it does not know whether the 
denial is true or false, it can not know whether It has jurisdiction. This 
is not the condition of being legally satisfleil, which the supreme court de¬ 
clares the law exacts before it permits the court to take Jurisdiction. 

“ It Is not meant to declare that the court can not In any case order a re¬ 
moval ex parte. The act gives it a very broad field of discretion. The facts 
relied on in some cases, as in this instance, may be so notorious, recent, and 
so related to local history that a judge might well take judicial notice of 
them, or at least utilize such knowledge in determining whether from the 
petition prejudice or local influence was sufliclently made to appear. In a 
case of that character the court might well believe It Is unnecessary to take 
up time hearing an Issue which the opposite party ndght raise. It was uism 
such considerations that the court acts in making the ex parte order here. 
It was not contemplated, however, that such action could bar the right of 
the opposite partv to traverse the petition for removal, or to be heard thereon, 
or lessen in any ‘degree the duty of the court to Inquire into such matters at 
his Instance. The contrary view Involves the denial of a clear right to the 
plaintiff. The court therefore heard the plaintiff who had not been heard 
before on the merits of the order of removal, and having reopened the matter, 
allowed both sides to offer evidence, the substance of which is not of Im¬ 


portance in this phase of the case. 

“ 2 The w'ord, justice, is used but twice In the constitution of the United 
Stales It is first found in the preamble giving the reasons for the forma¬ 
tion of the Constitution, one of which is declared to be ‘ to establish justice.’ 
It Is next found in one of the provisions of the Constitution Intendeil to effei’t 
its Durnose—‘ to establish justice ’—by requiring persons who ‘ flee from jus¬ 
tice’ to be delivereil up, etc. Necessarily, ‘to establish justice’ the Constitu¬ 
tion must provide for the exercise of legislative power to that end, and juris¬ 
diction in certain trlbuals to construe and enforce the laws thus passed. 
Accordingly the Constitution provides that legislative power shall be vested In 
Congress and Judicial power shall be vested in the Supreme Court and other 
tribunals to be established by Congress, and that the jurllclal power thus vested 
‘shall extend’ to certain matters which the Constitution specifies with great 
particularity Save ns to certain Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, legisla¬ 
tion is necessary, of course, to distribute to any court any part of the judi¬ 
cial power Among the matters thus committed to the judicial power of the 
Unlt^ States are controversies between citizens of different States. In as¬ 
certaining the purpose of the framers of the Constitution in extending the 
judicial power ' to controversies between different cltltzens of different States ’ 
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we must look to the history of the Constitution, the causes which led to Its 
adoption, and the evils disclosed by the working of the Government under 
the articles of confederation which was Intended to be remedied by the new 
Instrument. The Federalist declared that one evil which ‘crowns the defects 
of the confederation' is the ‘ want of Judiciary power.' This want of a Judi¬ 
ciary imwer developed imniberless Ills, not the least of which was the ina- 
hllity of the Government to protect the ««iuallty of the rights of ‘citizens of 
different States’ when a cilizen of one Stale Illigated in the courls of a State 
with a citizen thereof. 

“ It Is a matter of common knowledge, at least among all well-informed iterson.s, 
that at the time of the formation of the Constitution there was a prevalent 
opinion that ‘the stranger In a strange land’ might not have, and often did 
not have, tliat measure of Justice in the courts of a State which was accorded 
to Us own citizens. There was no common tribunal deriving authority and 
power from the whole people, responsllde to them only, which could protect or 
enforce or supervise the enforcement of equality In this re.spect. There were 
local jealousies, local Interests, and local opinion In the different States whh-h 
worked ailverscly to the nonresident citizen in favor of the resident citizen who 
prosecuted in the courts of his own State a complaint agaln-st the nonresident 
cilizen. These things caused some bitterness, tended to diminish free Inter¬ 
course and tradi' ‘ Indweim citizens of different States and stood In the way of 
a more perfect union.’ The framers of the Constitution, In providing for juris¬ 
diction in the Federal courts of ‘controversies between citizens of different 
States,’ hud in mind to cure the imperfection in these respects of the articles of 
confederation. The purpo.se was ‘to establish Justice’ as to such controversies 
by authority to be conferred over them on courts deriving their power from the 
Constitution, freed from dependency In any respwt on local power and removed 
a.s far as possible from the effects of local environment which might militate 
against a nonresident In favor of the citizen of the State where the court sat. 
The purpose was to give the nonresident citizen the right to resort to these 
courts when he stu'd the citizen of anotlicr State or to remove his case out of 
the State when sued therein by a citizen thereof, in order to avoid local Jeal¬ 
ousies, Interest, or passion which might sway or tempt the decision by the State 
court In favor of Its own citizen. The purix>.se was to sweep aside tlie risk of 
Injustice In the local tribunal growing out of th(^ status of a nonresident con- 
ti'udlng with the home man. Tlie ‘Justice’ which the Constitution, and laws 
passed In pursuance thereof, intended to ‘establish’ In such controversies was 
to be worked out by giving the nonresident citizen the right, when properly 
demanded, to remove tlie trial of his cause from a local court whenever local 
interest, prejudice, opinion, or passion might be thoiiglit to expose him to the 
risk of a trial In which he might be put on an unequal footing with or measured 
In a different way from his adversary In the State court, and thus exposed to 
a hazard of determination against him on consideration other than the real 
merits of the case. As stated In the very able opinion in City of Detroit ti. 
Detroit City 11. Co. (C. C., 54 Fed., 18), ‘The Justice widch the defendant has 
a right to obtain Is a hearing and decision by a court wholly free from and not 
cximsed to tlie effect of prejudice and local Influence.’ It was not the purpose 
of the Constitution, and laws passed to effect its Intent, to put the removing jiarty 
to proof that he could not ol)tuln Justice In his particular case, or that he would 
not, but only that he might not obtain Justice. More than this. In the nature 
of things, he could not prove in advance, for the contention that he could not 
or would not ol)tnln ‘ Justice ’ In tlie particular case could be shown only by 
test of trial in the State court, and then it would be too late to remove. When, 
therefore, we seek the purpo.se of the words ‘ He w-lll not be able to obtain Justice 
In such State court,’ we must give those words the purpose which, as we have 
seen, the Constitution had in view when it used the word ‘ Justice ’ and gave 
the Federal courts Jurisdiction of that particular ela.ss of controversies In order 
to establish that Justice. The purpose Intended to be effected by the grant 
of Jurisdiction to the Feileral courts ‘over controversies between citizens of 
different States ’ is stated in broader terms ns to other matters in section 2 
of Article IV, whicli declares, ‘The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens In the several States.’ 

“ Having seen the reasons for the constitutional policy. It Is quite plain that 
the fact that the local Judge tries the cases without a Jury can not withdraw 
such a controversy from the influence of the rule. The terms and spirit of 
the Constitution Include cases where the Judge alone tried the facta as well 
as those in wflilch the Jury tries the facts. The Jurisdiction extends to all cases 
in law and equity. Both are brought under the same rule for the same purpose 
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by the most explicit eommuiid of llie Constitution Itself. Apart from this, the 
operation of prejudice or local influence upon the judge may be so fur harmful 
to tlie nonresident litigant tliat when such influences move the jury a judge 
can correct tlie wrongs done by a jury. Tholr verdict amounts to nothing If it 
doe.s not have the stamp of his approval. On the other hand, if the judge is 
improperly moved by ‘ local inlluence,* it Is, in many cases, impossible to correct 
the wrong; and In no case is that diflkulty more insurinountable than where 
he not <mly determines the law, but is sole trier of tlie facts. If tiiere is any 
evidence which can support his hndings in such a case, however may it be 
opposed to the weight of tt^stiinony, his verdict, although it may be inducetl by 
‘ hK*al influence,’ must stand, for there is no way to r(‘vi<‘w it, wlilch is not tlie 
case when the finding only involves the application of the law.” 

Tu view of tlie hue and cry that tiiere is one law for the rich and one law 
for tlie poor in this Nation to-day, it might he well to cite the court to tlio 
records of the circuit (;ourt, the prcnlecessor'of this one, wluTe, against a puny 
adversary, on no such showing ns that of ‘20 disinterested members of the 
bar, the same counsel ns resist this .motion, then acting for a (orporatlon now 
merged into this defendant, obtained an order clianging the place of trial 
from Butte to Helena, and that was in a cause where the additional ex¬ 
pense of a trial in Ilolena was doubtless 10 times as much as the additional 
expen.se of trying all the causes of tlie nature of t!a*se four causes arising 
against the defendant in 10 years—certsilnly 10 times as nuicli as has arisen In 
this court in causes of this nature during the life of the defemlant or the life 
of this court. 

No contention is made tlml the defendant will not get a fair trial in 
Helena. Neither side avers that as ;i fact. The causes of Federal jurisdiction 
are remarkably few compared with th(‘ great volume of juris<liction. We are 
asking for the same kind of relief that has hecii granted by the predece.ssor 
of this court to the predecessor of this defendant, applying through these 
same counsel. We ask no advantage over our adversary. We ask to go to 
equal ground, where Osterniann, Martinez, Latva, and Modena are still 
strangers in a strange larnl. 

The reason for reslstarae is not the matter of expense in the trial, because 
Hiat could be provided for easily in the way of requiring a bond for costs if 
the courl makes a conditional order. The reason for ri'sistunce Is becaus(‘ a 
fjilr trial l»efore an uncontrolled, unprejudiced, unhiaswl jury i.s the last thing 
liiat the defendant wants. It is sulTering from the same terror tliat overcame 
fi defendant in a criminal prosecution when he wjis told by his attorney that 
he would get justice before a particular judge. We ask the privilege of fight¬ 
ing on equal ground, and that the defendant he made to come from behind its 
Orenstworks of influence erecteil by it through a ixu’lod of increasing Industrial 
and political strength now lasting 20 years. Fair play and no favors is what 
we are seeking. 

Respectfully, 

B. K. WnKKi.EU. (\ A, Wallace, I. («. Denny, 
Mat'RY. TEJtpr.KMW Davies, 

.UtorM'its for Plainttff. Respective. 


Service of* tlie foregoing brief admitted. 
May, 3914. 


and copy received this 25>lh day of 

D. Gay Stivers, 

Of Attorniys for Defendants. 


In the District Court of the United States in and lor the District of Montana. 

No. 151. At law. 

Joseph Modena, as Administkator of the Kstatk ok (’orhaik) Modena, Plain¬ 
tiff, V . Anaconda Copper Minino CVimpanv, a C^okj^oration, Defendant, and 
Other Pending Cases. 

MEMORANDUM OF POINTS AND AUTHORITIES ON DEHALF OF 1)F:F1CNDANT UPON 
MOTION FOR CHANGE OF VENUE. 


statement. 

The affidavits filed in support of these motions are of thrw substantial 
classes: 

1. The affidavit of H. I-.owndes Maury, when stripped of the personal allu¬ 
sions to himself and the history of his activities, begun over seven years ago. to 
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create an impression In Silver Bow County that litigants could nof iiave fair 
trials against the Anaconda Copper Mining Company or Its subsidiary cor¬ 
porations, is in substance as follows: 

(tt) That the Anaconda C4)pper Mining Company Is a very largo cori)oratlou, 
employing ton times moie men than any other single employer of labor In the 
counties of Sliver Bow and D<ht I^ge, owning an Interest In the capital stock 
of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Hallway i^oinpaiiy, and smelting under con¬ 
tract certain ores from other mining companies in Silver Bow County. 

(/>) That c<*rtaln attorneys for the Anaconda Copper Mining Company also 
appear ns counsel for certain otluT interests in Silver Bow and Deer Lodge 
Counties, to wit. Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Hallway Company, Uennossy Com¬ 
pany, Daly Bank & Trust Company, North Butte Company, Butte Water Com¬ 
pany, and Montana Power Company. 

(c) That certain of (he s<Tvant(^of the Anaconda Coppt'r Mining Company 
Imve taken a great Interest in ix»Utics in Silver Bow Coutity, Montana. 

(d) That the Aimconda Copjier Mining Company can exert a great power 
over the merchants of Butte, btsause said merchants <lo business on the cre<lit 
of assignments made by employees of said company. 

(c) That the corporation has been so active in the life of the county that it 
has established In the minds of the pt'ople of Silver Bow (Jounly and Deed Lodge 
County a fear of deciillng any cause against this corporation or against any other 
corporation in favor of an individual. 

This latter statement, of cour.se, can not be given any fon'e, for it is Impos- 
silde for the ailiant to know the condition of tlie minds of (he ya^)p1e of Silver 
Bow County except as that condKlon may be disclosed by vlsilile or tangible 
fa<'ts. The ailiant states tliat no facts from winch be (bwives the comdusion 
(lint this undisclosed fear exist.s in (ho minds of ihe people of Silver Bow and 
Deer Lmlge (Vmnties. The extravagance of affiant’s sia(ement is also <lisclos(*d 
by the fact that he Includes all other corporations, whetlier allied with the 
Anaconda Company or otherwise. 

That for seven years tliere lias been no cases decided in the district court of 
the IJnlteil States in any case for personal injuries or tortuous death in favor 
of the plaintiff and against the «lefembint. 

(ff) That It is Impossllde (of course (ids can be statt'il only as an opinion) 
for an onlinary litigant to have a fair and Impartial trial before a panel of 
jurors consisting in whole or in part of residents of Silver Bow County or De(*r 
Lodge County. 

The siibl Maury also files an affidavit in rebuttal of certain statements cou- 
(ainiHl In the aftiilavlt for the defendant and oral te.stlmony of Mr. O. T.. Evans. 
The denials containe<l in this affidavit are, of course, of the most evasive char¬ 
acter. Nowhere therein does he <leny the ccmversation testlfietl to by Mr. 
Evans, wherein the said Maury states that ho was a (louble character, one the 
Socialist Maury ami the other the corporation Maury; neither does the said 
Maury in tlie saiil affidavit any place deny or ntb'inpt to explain the solicitation 
of personal injury business on the basis of contingent fees ])y various firms 
witii which he has been connected. 

The affidavit does, however, contain a most Important admission, which rends 
ns follows: 

“ That at the time that affiant announced his readiness to go to trial before 
ihe present panel in one of t!>e cases against (lie company defendant there was 
more than one-half of the panel neither residcaits of Silver Bow or Deer Lotlge 
County; that when the court excused jiersous until there was only seven of 
the panel nonresidents of Silver Bow and Deer Ixidge C<*unties. it was deemed 
by affiant and his cocounsel, Mr. Clmrles A. Wallace in one case, Mr. B. K. 
Wheeler In anotlier case, and Mr. I. O. Denny In a third case, impossible to 
obtain a fair and Impartial trial in the causes, or any of them.” 

2. The affidavit of Burton K. Wheeler, which affidavit states the belief of the 
said Wheeler that the plalntitts In these causes can not have u fair and Im- 
imrtial trial, and i>roc*eeds to outline his reasons for such belief. They are, in 
substance, as follows: 

(a) That the defendant pro<iucea a large i>ercentage of the copper, gold, and 
silver produced In Silver Bow County, and Is, in brief, a large concern. An 
important fact, however, disclosed by his affidavit Is that there are forty thou¬ 
sand men In Silver Bow County, and that about one-thlvd of such number are 
in the employ of the Anac«>nda Copper Mining Company. Tlie statement, how¬ 
ever, that ab^^t one-third of forty thousand men are employed by the Anaconda 
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Copper Mining Company must, of course, yleUl to tlie iiosltlve sworn state¬ 
ment set forth In afildavlts In these causes by people who know that the number 
of men employed In Silver Bow County by the Anaconda Company In 1910, thus 
leaving 30,000 men, according to the allldavit of Mr. Wliwler, in Silver Bow 
County not connected in any way with the defendant in this cause. 

(b) That directors and managing agents of the defendant have large interests 
In bnanclnl and mercantile Institutions in the city of Butte, .Silver Bow County ; 
that certain large Interests hens—the Ilenpcs.sy Mercantile Comiiany, the Mon¬ 
tana Power Company, and the Butte, Anaconda & I’aclllc Itallroad Company, 
the North Butte Mining Compan.,', and the liutte Water Company—are repre- 
senteil by the same attorm'.vs as tlie defendant. Ueference Is also made to what 
la termed as the " blue card ” system employed by the defendant In the employ¬ 
ment of men. 

8. Certain nflldavits of certain profe.ssional gentlement In the city of Butte 
engaged In the pra< tico of law, and the allidavits of the plalntllTs In these re¬ 
spective action.s. In substance these allidavits are all tlie same, and diaclose 
that the mining and smelting of ores. Is the princiital industry in Silver Bow 
and Uecr Lodge Counties. That the Anaconda Coptsn- Mining Co. employs 
10 tlini's as many men as any other single einiiloyer of men; that each of the 
alllants has heard i)eoi)le tall; on the subject as to whether an ordinary litigant 
cotdd get justice in the coiirts of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties. Each 
of them i*on<'lude.s as Pdlows; 

“ That alhant verily believes that It l.s Impossible for the plaintiff in the above 
entlthsl action to have a fair and impartial trial in this ca.se before a Jury con¬ 
sisting in whole or in jiart of reshlcmts of .Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties.” 

It will be ohservisl that none of these aflidavlls di.sclose that any litigant 
has heretofore ever failed to havi‘ a fair and Impartial trial in either of these 
counties; It Is not disclosed lliat the large nuiuher of employees of the de¬ 
fendant are Interested or have ever taken any Interest, or have ever exerted 
any intliience of any kind or character to forward the Interests of the defendant 
In litigation, or lo prevent any of its antagonists from obtaining a fair and 
Impartial trial; It is not disclosed that any ollicial or any counsel of the de¬ 
fendant, or any person whomsoever or that the (U'fendant itself, has ever sought 
to Influeiu'e the course of litigation in sahl counties, or sought cither directly 
or indiri'ctly to control the action or Jndgimmt of any juror, or any man about 
to become a juror, or any witness in any trial, in which the said defendant was 
Interested; it Is not dlscloserl lliat sahl company or any of Its agents, has ever 
attempted to coerce, puntsh, or to reward any juror or witness for any action 
upon their part. It is not disclosed tliat any extraordinary circumstances exist 
touching these respective cases, or that the situation of these litigants Is 
different or other. In so far ns the anestion of fair trial Is concerned, than 
the situation of all other litigants, for years past has beim and Is now; nelth(>r 
Is it dlsclo.sed what, if any, kind of Inlluence the defendant company could If 
It would bring to bear upon the 30,000 men In Sliver Bow Oounty, not em¬ 
ployed by said company, and the large number of men In Deer Ixxlge Ciounty 
not employed by the company, to Influence or control their actions to the preju¬ 
dice or Injury of any litigant In this court. 

The allidavits and tlie testimon.v of the witnesses on behalf of the defendant 
are too numerous to quote from at length la this statement; they not only meet 
every suggestion of unfairness, or every suggestion of any reason why any 
unfair trial should be had In these counties, hut they go far beyond the re¬ 
quirement of the case, and disclose absolutely, by a large number of reliable 
wltnes.ses and a large amount of uncontradlcted testimony, that the situation 
is such In either of these counties that a litigant adverse to the defendant could 
have a fair and impartial trial. They show the number of men employe*! by 
the defendant In Silver Bow County to he 9.100; they show that large numbers 
of these men are not qualified jurymen; they show that the various companies 
mentioned by the alllnnts In their aflldavlts, such as the Hennes.sy Mercantile 
Co., the Butte Water Co., and I he Daly Bank & Trust Co., the North Butte 
Mining Co., the Montana Power Co. and others, are not associated or connected 
with the defendant in any way whatever, and that the <lefendant has no Interest 
whatever In them, or In their 8uccp.ss ; they show that the same general counsel 
are not employed by the defendant and these several tmmpanles, but that some 
one or other of the several counsel of the Anaconda Copr)er Mining Co. are em- 
plo,ved either or at Intervals In attending to the legal business of the.se com¬ 
panies. 
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They take up the history of the trial of all cases which have ln^u tried 
between the defendants and what were at one time Its subsidiary companies, 
and other parties, and show that the defendant herein, or such subsidiary 
companies, neither won nor lo.st an unusual number of such cases either in 
the courts of Silver How County or In the <listrict court of the United States. 

They show that durlnjj the period of seven years last past eighteen cases 
were tried against the defendant and the companies which were In 1910 con¬ 
solidated with the defendant; that three of these cases were tried by the court 
without a Jury, two being deci<led In favor of the coriiorations and one against 
them, and In two eases tried before Juries nonsuits were granted by the court, 
and in the eases In which verdicts were reialered, including the Harrington 
cases, against the Butte, Anaconda & Pacltie Hallway Company, six were 
against and seven In favor of the corporations. 

The airalavlts of M<>ssrs, Evans, Stivers, Itodgers, Kelley, Gillie, and others, 
ellher of counsel for the defendant or In the general management of Its affairs 
In Silver Bow County and Ut-er Lodge County and who would he in a position 
to know If such were true, show conclusively that neltlier the said defendants 
iior any of Its agents, servants, counsel, or employees have ever attemptwl to 
prevent any litigant from ohlalning a fair and impartial trial, or have ever 
sought to inlluence the action or conduct of any Juror in any case or of wit¬ 
nesses in any case, and that the conduct of said company has never been 
such that any Juror or citizen of either Silver Bow or Deer I.odge County 
would he Influeinml by said comiiany In the discharge of his duties or would 
have any Just ground to fear that any evil conse<|uences would bo extended 
to him on account of any action of his when sitting upon a Jury in a case in 
which said defendant was Interested. 

They .show the personal Interest, bias, and prejudice of the chief movent 
in these proceedings, Mr. H. Lowndes Maury, ami the Interest, bias, and jireju- 
dice of most of the alliaiits whose allidavits have been filed by the plaintiffs 
In these cases; they sliow that of the cases brought against corimratlons in tlie 
United States district court in the seven years last past, referred to In Mr. 
Maury’s atlidavit, only seven cases were trhMi; tliat five of tliese cases were 
tried at the October term, 1012, of the district court; that IL I.owndos Maury 
was attorney in four of tlie.se ca.ses; Unit on the trial of the lir.st of tliese 
cases Mr. Maury wantonly Insulted the Jury panel; that two of the verdicts 
rendered In these cases were set aside by the court on account of the court 
having misdirected the Jury in regard to the law; that another one of these 
cases was nonsuited; that they show that very largo numbers of ciualified 
Jurors in both Silver Bow and Deer Lodge Counties have no connection what¬ 
ever, either directly or indirectly, with the Anaconda Copiter Mining Company. 
The so-called “ blue card" system is fully and satisfactorily explainetl and 
shown to have no association or connection, either directly or Indirectly, with 
litigated matters In court. They show that great Inconvenience and exiiense 
will he caused the defendant by the removal of these causes to Helena for 
trial, and the affidavits of scores of as reputable men as live in the counties 
of Deer Lodge and Silver Bow, engaged In all lines of business and professions. 
Including many lawyers of wide experience, show beyond controversy that there 
la no reason to conclude or even to suspect that an ordinary litigant opposetl 
to the defendant will not and can not obtain a fair and impartial trial in this 
court before a Jury c-omposed either In whole or in part of residents of these 
two counties. 

We invite the court to a careful reading and analysis of these affidavits, 
helng compelled to content ourselves with the foregoing brief summary of 
some of the Important points covered by same. 

AKQtIMENT. 

This motion Is of more than ordinary significance. Ordinarily a motion for 
change of venue arises out of conditions which are transient and which apper¬ 
tain to the particular case Involved, and may he exiiected to pass away. There¬ 
fore. while the right to trial at a particular place is an absolute right unless 
such right Is forfeited by some exceptional circumstances, still the Injury 
of removal to the party claiming such right may not be very great. Upon these 
motions, however, the question whether the Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
shall be entitled to a trial of Its causes In the forum where by law it Is 
entitled to trt the same is Involved. The conditions which bring about this 
application are permanent; they have existed for many years; they will, so 
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long ns the Anaconda Copper Mining Company is a going concern, continue to 
exist. There la no unuaonl or exceptional drcumstiince connected with any 
of these cases. There is no popular excitement, and the imhllc mind Is not In 
the least aroused. The cases are ordinary In their Issues and ordinary In their 
results. If these cases are to be removed to Helena for trial the court mu.st 
necessarily, and to be consistent, remove all other ca.ses of ttvery nature In 
which the defendant Is Interesteil. Not only must this court do so, but If 
this court remove these cases, and Is right In such removal, it necessarily fol¬ 
lows that It is incumbent on all the judgra of the district courts either In 
the county of Deer Lodge or the county of Sliver Bow to remove all cases 
wherein said coniiiany Is a party to .some other (sxinly In the State for trial. 

It is the general policy of the laws of the United States to trust to the Judges 
of the courts of the Unltetl Stales to see that every parly has a fair and Impartial 
trial and that not by giving them power to remove causes from one district to 
another, hut by the general power which they have over Juries and their ver¬ 
dicts. Such a thing as a removal of a cause from one district to another on 
, account of bias or prejudice existing in one district against a party in the 
minds of the Jurors or persons (|unlltled to act ns Jurors Is unknown to the 
laws of the Urdted States; neither Is It an ordinary practice In the court of 
the United States on such grounds to remove causes from one place to another, 
and wherever such power Is exercised It la In pursuance of some rule of the 
court or some special statute. Therefore, the dlri'ct questions here presented 
are practically without precedent, so far as the decisions of the courts of the 
United States are concerned. 

The power here Invoked by the plaintiffs. If It exists, arises under section 02 
of the .ludlchd Code of the United States and rule 0-2 and rule 0-3 of this 
court adopted on the 6th day of September, 1912. Section 92 of the Judicial 
Code rends as follows: 

“ The State of Montana .shall constitute one Judicial district to be known as 
the district of Montana. Terms of the district court shall he held at Helena on 
the first Mondays In April and November; at Butte on the hrst Tuesdays In 
Fehrnar.v and September; at Great Fall.s, on the first Mondays in May and 
October: ami at Rlis.soula, on the first Mttnday'S in .lanuary' and June; and at 
Billings, on the first Mondays in March and August. Causes, civil and criminal, 
may be transfern'd by the ermrt or Juilge thereof from Helena to Butte or from 
Butte to Helena or from Helena or Butte to Great Falls or from Great Falls to 
Helena or Butte, in said district, when the convenience of the parties or the 
ends of Justice will be promoted by the transfer, and any Interlocutory order 
may be made by the court or Judge thereof in either place.” 

Kule 9-2 divides the district of Montana Into divisions known ns the Butte, 
Great Falls, Helena, and Billings divisions, and to the Butte division the terri¬ 
tory In the counties of Silver Bow, Madison, Beaverhead, and Dwr I.odge Is 
allotted. 

Buie 9-3 provides ns follows: 

“AH causes shall be assigned to that division of the district wherein they 
pro|)erly belong by conformity, as near as may be, to the laws of the State of 
Montana governing the places of trial in a court thereof; and the trial of all 
Issues .shall be at the place where court Is held within the <llvlslon to which 
the cause Is assigneil, nidess by agreement of the parties, with the consent of 
the court, or by order of the court. In Its discretion, or for gorsl cause shown, 
such trial is ordered elsewhere. The plaintiff shall endorse on the complaint 
or bill the division wherein the cause Is assignable.” 

In view of the fact that no such thing Is known as the transfer of a cause from 
one district of the United States to another district on account of Inability of a 
party to obtain a fair trial before a Jury and prejudice and bias on behalf of 
the residents of such district, it might very well be doubteii whether the Indefi¬ 
nite terms used In section 92 of the Judicial Code were Intended to cover the 
transfer of trials for that reasons; that It might also be very well doubted 
whether the language “ for good cause shown,” used In rule 9-3, was Intended 
for the same purpose. The ends of Justice might require the removal of the 
cause for other reasons altogether that the one suggested, and “good cause 
shown ” might be intended to i-over not only convenience of parties, but also 
the question of the expense attendant uiwn trials. Our doubt ui)on this subject 
Is further Increased when we consider the almost unllmiteil power which the 
Judges of the United States courts have in the selection of Jury panels and the 
absolute unlimited power which they have for any reasons whatever which 
appeals to their conscience and Judgment to s<it aside the verdicts of Juries. 
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In the code of the State of Montana, section 6606, the language of the United 
States statute appeai;s In subdivision 8 of said section and clearly does not 
Include a change of the place of trial for the reason set up in these motions. 
The language of this subdivision is, “ when the convenience of witnesses and 
the ends of Justice would be promoted by the change,” but the question of an 
Impartial trlalls treated In subdivision 2 of the same section, which reads as 
follows: 

“When there Is reason to l)olleve that an impartial trial can not be had 
therein." 

It therefore clearly apitcars that the language “ ends of Justice ” Is a different 
and other reason for the change of place of trial under the laws of the State 
of Montana than the fact that an Impartial trial can not he had In any particu¬ 
lar county. ' * 

We will, however. In the further argument treat this case niton the theory 
that the language “ ends of Justice ” used In the statute and the language “ for 
the good of the cause shown ’’ used in the rule Includes the change of the place 
of trial from one division of the district to another on account of the bias and 
prejudice of the people of such division generally against one of the parties. 

By rule 0-3 causes are to he assigned to that division of the district wherein 
they properly belong, by conformity as near us may be, to the laws of the State 
of Montana governing the place of trial in a court thereof. The trial of all 
Issues shall he at such place, unless for good cause shown, the place of trial Is 
changed by the court. 

■ By this rule, then, a positive right Is given to the defendant In any action to 
have his cause tried In that division of the district wherein the venue would 
be, provided the ca.se had been brought In the State courts, and It was clearly 
the Intent of the court in so far as said rule did not conlilct with the section of 
the Judicial Code above quoted to conform with the change of place of trial as 
nearly as may be to the laws of the State of Montana; otherwise issiH% 
would not he tried In the division of the district wherein they would he tried, 
provided the suit was brought In the State court. Assundng that the words 
“ ends of Justice ” in the United States statute Include a chairge of venue for 
bias and prejudice of the citizens of the division of the district In which the 
case Is pending, then this would be a good cause shown under rule 903, but 
the showing would be in confonuKy with the rules of law and the decisions of 
the courts of tlie State of Montana. 

Under the decisions In the State of Montana, as well ns In many other States, 
the mere belief of the aflianta, sworn to on behalf of the plaintiffs, that the said 
plaintiff can not have a fair and Impartial trial Is valueless to the court. The 
facts out of which such a condition arises must be shown to the court, and 
the court must draw Its own conclusion. In every affidavit filed by fhe plain¬ 
tiffs, while It Is stated that the affiant has heard the question discussed In 
Silver Bow County, there Is absolutely no statement whatever as to the trend of 
such discussion but the bald, naked fact that the affiant so believes constitutes 
the entire substance of this portion of the several affidavits. That all this Is 
valueless and must be disregarded la shown by the following cases and others 
In our own Stale which ndght be clte<l, ns well ns cases from other Jurisdictions: 
Kenyon it. Gilmer, 6 Montant 259; State r. Spotted Hawk, 22 Montana, 62; 
Willard V . Norcroas, 75 Atlantic, 269. 

In State it. Kenyon the supreme court of this State .said: “ Venue may be 
changed for only good cause shown. The matter docs not rest In the mere 
discretion of the court; the court has no authority to exercise any other than 
a Judicial discretion. The affidavit must show the cause by a statement of 
facts. The court must arrive at a conclusion from the facts stated and not from 
a conclusion of the witnesses. An affidavit against a whole community that 
states the more conclusion of the witness Is of no con.sequence whatever; It 
ought to state the facts so that the court, and not the witness, may determine 
whether the community Is prejudiced. The court Is to make a finding from 
the facts. It Is to determine In a Judicial manner whether an Impartial trial 
may be had. An affidavit which states that the affiant Is acquainted with and 
knows the general sentiments and opinions of the public In reference to said 
action and the parties thereto, and from his knowl^ge of such public opinion 
affiant has reason to believe and does believe that defendant can not have a 
fair and Impartial trial of said cause In the county named, Is a mere conclusion 
of the witness and does not state any facts upon which the court can ascertain 
the sentiment ,pf the community. In support of this proposition the court 
cites with approval the following cases; People v. Yoakum, 58 Cal., 667; 
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People V. Congelton,' 44 Cal., 96; People v. Shnler, 28 C^., 496; People o. 
Mahoney, 18 Cal., 185; People v. McCauley,*! Cal., 383; Clonn v. Smith, 8 
Cal., 413. 

“ In People v. Spotted Hawk, supra. It was said: ‘ It Is also the rule that the 
application must set forth the facts upon which It Is base<l, and not the mere 
opiuloii of the affiant or witnesses who are sworn In svipport of Wiem.’ ” 

Stripped, then, of the.se uscles.s statements of belief found lii plaintiffs’ affi¬ 
davits the only probative fact stated In these affidavits which Is not utterly 
overcome and overthrown by the affidavits of the defendant ui)on which the 
court could make a llndinp In favor of the plaintiff that the same has bei-n 
established is that the defendant is a Iar;;e corporation engaged In a large 
productive Industry, operating In the counties of Silver Bow and Deer Lodge, 
employing about 0,000 men out of-about 40,000 men residents In Silver Bow 
County, and a considerable portion of the men residents in the county of 
Deer Lodge; and wo most respectfully submit that this does not operate us a 
reason why the defendant should be deprived of Its legal right to have Its 
causes tried in this division of the district. If this vtere true, then there Is 
probably not a county In the State of Montana wherein there are not residents. 
Individuals or corporations, who on account of thi'lr weaUh„ progre.salveness, 
and Industrial standing would be ileprlved of the same right, and woul4,be 
compelled to undergo the Inconvenience, expense, delay, and annoyance of fol¬ 
lowing their lawsuits throughout the length and breadth of Montana; and 
also deprived of the right, which is as ancient ns the common Jaw Itself, to 
have their causes submitted to Juries drawn from tbe political or Judicial sub* 
dlvi.slons in whicli they reside. 

Of course, none of the men employe<l by the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
can sit upon Juries in its causes; therefore they must be eliminated. Not 
being present their influence can not be felt. As heretofore pointed out, it 
tloes not appear that th(!se men take any interest whatever In the litigation 
of the company, or exert tlieir Influence In the company’s behalf. On the 
contrary. It affirmatively appears that they do not. No attempt Is made in 
the affidavits of the idaintlffs to sliow that In the trial of these causes any 
Jury selectetl would be influenced by unusual conditions, by the attendance 
upon court of tlie company officers or its employees, by Inflammatory or un¬ 
truthful articles in newspai>ers, or by any exterior Influence whatever. 

On the ."onlrnry, it clearly appears that the plaintiffs do not rely upon any 
such condition of nfl'alrs, by the affidavits tiled by the plaintiffs, of II. 
Lowndes Maury, In which lie states that only two weeks prior to the flling 
of the motions for these changes he was entirely satlsfled with the Jury 
panel which had been called to sit In this court. It clearly appears that 
plaintiffs complain only of their Inability to obtain fair and impartial men 
for Jury service, but do not complain of being compelled to try their causes 
In Silver Bow County on account of Influences which might be brought to bear 
upon Jurors. 

A change of venue will not be granted for the reasons which do not disqualify 
Jurors from sitting In the trial of causes. (Gilbert v. Washington Water 
Power Co., 115 P.ac., 925.) 

The statutes of the Slate of Montana by which the qualifications of the 
Jurors In tlie district court of the United States are tested cover every dis¬ 
qualifications of the same. 

Among these we do not find any provisions “ that a Juror shall be disqualified 
to sit In the trial of a case wherein any person residing In the same county as 
such Juror Is a party. If such party Is wealthier than any other person In the 
county, or employs ten times, or any number of times more men than any other 
single employer of labor.” 

Neither do we find any statute providing “ that all persons within a certain 
political or Judicial subdivision of the State shall have the right to have their 
causes tried therein unless It shall appear that they are wealthier than any 
other person In the community or employ ten times more men, or a greater 
number of men than any other single employer of labor In said political or 
Judicial subdivision.” 

Until some such a statute or statutes shall be enacted, this fact does not 
present any valid. Just, or legal reason why the conditions should warrant a 
change of the place of trial. 

In Gilbert V. Washington Water Power CJompany, supra, the Supreme Court 
of Idaho aald: 
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“ In determining a question for a change of venue where the affidavits In 
support of a motion are based merely upon the fact that such articles were pub¬ 
lished, the court must keep In view what the law requires as grounds to dls- 
quall^ a person from sitting as a Juror. (See sec. 43^, llev. Codes.) It may 
be that every citizen In Kootenai County rend the articles published In- these 
different newspapers, and yet none of them, on account of the mere reading 
of such articles, would be disqualified from sitting ns a fair and Impartial Juror 
in the trial of the cause. The place where the Juror resides, whether he has 
talked it over with his neighbors or with hls*family, and whether he has ever 
expressed his views about It, all have to be considered, and while It might re- 
(luire greater care ui)on the part of the trial Judge in the case to obtain a 
Jury of fair minds to try the case when such publications have been made, 
yet the fact that such articles were published and were read by a Juror would 
not of Itself necessarily disqualify the Juror.” 

Again In the .same case It is said: 

“ The bias or formed opinions which would disqualify Jurors is not shown by 
the affidavits flle<l In this case.” 

In the brief filed In this cause by counsel for the plaintiff, taking us back 
to the days of the founders of the llepubllc, the articles of the Fe<leruUsts, 
and putting the Constitution of the United States on trial, we find a staleincnt 
which, of course, we do not controvert and tliat has always been recognized, 
“ that power over a man’s subsistence Is power by will.” The Statutes of the 
State of Montana by which the qualifications of Jurors In the courts of the 
UnlK'd States are to he tested, fully recognize this principle, and establlsh(>s 
the only recognition of the same which Is permissible by this court in deter¬ 
mining the qualification or disqualification of Jurors. It disqualifies a Juror 
where he is Indebted to or Is a creditor of one of the parties; It disqualifies 
a Juror If the relation of master and servant exists between them, or the 
relation of agent and principal, attorney and client, etc. It does not disqualify 
a Juryman becanse he happens to live In a community where one of the parties 
la dominantly rich or employs an extraordinary number of men In his business 
affairs, or where one of the parties adds to the material or productive wealth 
of the community. Such a disqualification would be absurd and would be 
a ridiculous misapplication of the principle above so enunciated by plaintiff’s 
counsel. The agriculturists of the world proiluce everything necessary for the 
subsistence of mankind. Should they cease to grow grain and vegetable, and 
raise crops of corn, wheat and oats, barley and rye, and engage In the stock- 
.raising Industry, all people would soon be on the verge of starvation. Would 
this be any reason why a change of venue should be granted to a party because 
the 'community in which the ca.se was lawfully triable was engaged alone In 
agricultural pursuits or because the other party owned ten times more land 
or employed ten times more laborers in such agricultural pursuits than any 
other single farmer In that community? Nothing could more clearly demon¬ 
strate than this the illogical and untenable position taken by the counsel for 
the plaintiff! 

The questloq of how many cases have been won or lost within the last ten 
or fifteen years by the Anaconda Copper Mining Company in the county of 
Silver Bow is, in our opinion, unimportant, and standing alone, even If a 
great number of such cases had been won by the Anaconda Mining Company, 
would furnish no proper predicate for a conclusion that, ordinary litigants 
could not have fair trials before Jurors In said county against the said Ana¬ 
conda Mining Company. Before this fact would be of any value to the court, 
the court would bq compelled to make a complete analysis of each of said 
cases; to know the frame of the pleadings; to know all the testimony In¬ 
troduced; to be advised ns to all the rulings of the court and Its’instructions; 
to have been present and observed the conduct and demeanor of counsel, as 
well ns the conduct and dem’ennor of witnesses and the condltloii of plaintiffs; 
the court would be compelled to measure the skill and ability of counsel; In 
short, the court would have to place Itself In a position to be able to Judge 
from all the facts and circumstances connected with the case and Its trial, 
whether or not an unworthy or unlawful motive actuated the Jurors who tried 
the'cBse.__ However this may be, an analysis of the cases tried during the 
period disclosed by the affidavits shows that the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, defendant, lost more cases than it ought to have lost, and absolutely 
contradicts the statement of plaintiff’s -witnesses that fair trials can not and 
could not In the past be obtained by plaintiffs of personal injury suits against 
said company, tllld the other companies which have in recent years been con- 
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solldftted with Itj it is proof strong as Holy'Writ that no condition exists ln_ 
Silver Bov^. C!<Anty which prevents an 'ordinary litigant from having a fair 
and impartial trial before a jury composed In whole or in part of residents of 
said' county. 

There is a statement contained In the rebuttal aflidavlt of Mr. Maury filetl 
in all of tliese causes, and by 'wldch statement all of the plalutilTs are bound, 
which brands their claim tliut tliey can not have a fair and impartial trial in 
the district court of tills division as untrue and fidse, to which we desire to 
invite the court’s particular attention. This is tlie statement w'herein Mr. 
Maury swelirs that a short time prior to tlie lillng of Ihesi' motions after a Jury 
panel had been drawn to serve in tlds court, which jury panel was made up of 
aboul one-lialf of residents of Silver Bow and Deer I.mlgo (lounties, he was 
satislied with the jury. Of course, this is etiulvalent to saying Hint tlie plain¬ 
tiffs were satislied that the Jury panel tlion in allendaiico would give them 
a fair and impartial trial, for Mr. Maury and his clients would not be satisfied 
with any jury which would not give them a fair and impartial trial. The 
claim of the plainlills liere is that no fair and impartial trial can be olitained 
fro'm any jury drawn on this division of the DIsliict tloiirt of Montana, com¬ 
posed ill wliole or in part of residents of Silver Bow and Dwr Bodge Counties. 

By ids sworn stutenauit he shows that such a jury was drawn and was In at¬ 
tendance wilhin two weeks of the trial of these motlmis, ami it was only after, 
on account of lack of sulllclent inemhers of the Jury a special venire was Issuoii 
ami certain additional men were drawn frtaii Silver Bow County that lie be¬ 
came dissatisfied with tin' jury and concluded tlnit in reference to tliat par¬ 
ticular panel he could not liave a fair and impartial trial; lliat particular 
panel having .served its pur)iose; its time lias expired and It 1ms been dis¬ 
charged; defendant can not lane these cases trii'd before that particular panel 
which dissatisfied tlie plaintills. It is shown by lids allldavit tli.it the dis¬ 
quietude of tlie plaintiffs arose from the ]iersonnel of a purticuiar panel; since 
that panel has lieeii discliarged llie obstacle in tlie way of plaintin's having n 
fair trial has disappeared, and it certainly is clear to tlie court tliat if, during 
one term of court, tlie first imnel drawn was satisfactory to tlie plalntlifs al- 
tliough tlie panel coniiiosed of aboul one-lialf (the evidence sliows more tlian 
one-half) of iiersons drawn from Silver Bow and Deer Bodge Counlles, that 
the statement i^d clirlm of plaintiffs is untrue that tliey can not liave a fair 
trial before any pamd comiio.sed in whole or In part of residents of Silver Bow 
and Deer Bodge Counlics, ami tlie court can not and will not conclude that 
IXKUiuse one panel drawn is unsatisfactory to tlie plaintiffs that the panel , 
wldch shall be in attendance upon tlie court at tlie next trial of jury causes ' 
will likewise be uiisatisfadory and prejudiced, when it appears that during 
the same term of court at which an unsatisfactory panel was in at tendance 
there was for a largo period of said term a iianel in attendance agidnst which 
even the plaintiffs and their counsel could not urge any objetlons. 

The cases cited by the plaintiffs in su|iport of tlieir contention are, In our 
opinion, not in point, and in so far as they might be deemed in point, they do 
not correctly state the law applicable to the cases now under cynslderatlon. 

The case of Terry v. Skinner (110 Fed., p. 401) is tlie only case cited wherein 
the (luestioii of removing a cause from one place of holding court in a district 
to another was under consideration. This was in tlie District Court of North 
Oarollna. In that district iieitlier tlio law nor any rule of the court gave either 
of the parties an absolute rigid to liave his cause trleil at a parllculur place of 
trial. It is quite Imiiortuiit tliat tlds sliould he remcintiered because under the 
rules of this court, hereinbefore quoted in full, tills absolute rigid is given to 
the defendant in tliese cases. A case might he tlleil in tlie District Court of 
North Carolina by one party, at any place in tlie district where court was 
holden; tiiere. was, however, a rule of court which provided tliat upon “ tho 
affidavit of a party plaintiff or defendant tlie cofirt may, for gtiod cause, re¬ 
move a place of trial from one place of holding court to another." In this 
case the appllfflition was not for-'a ’change of venue, but the uiipllcation was 
to remove a cause which was pending at one of the places of trial in said 
State, on the ground of convenience of witnesses. The party against whom the 
application was pressed resisted tlie motion on account of undue lufluenefe of 
the movant In said other place of trial; there was one case already iJending in 
Raleigh in connection with the same matters. The court having considered 
the matter, thought that no good cuu.se appeared wliy the place of trial should 
be removed from Raleigh to Elizabeth City, and in the exercise of discretion 
decided not to so remove it. In this case the question of One trial only was 
88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol. 4-07 
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involved. It did not Involve the* question as here presented of mitlawlng for 
all time a large corporation with a large amount of litigation. Xh^ differences 
herein pointed out and which appear In the,opinion render this case' of no 
value as an authority. In the course of this opinion It was said: 

“ Parties litigant should not only have a fair trial but, as far as may be, 
even the unsuccessful party should feel that his ease has been decided by an 
Impartial court and jury.” 

As a rule for the guidance of this court In reference to change of venue from 
one subdivision of a district In the State of Montana to another, this statement 
of the learned Judge Is not applicable. It does not conform to the*declslons of 
the court of the State of Montana, neither does It conform to the decision of 
the highest courts of the United States on questions of removal of causes from 
State courts to United States courts on account of bias or prejudice of the 
people of the State. Indeed, It Is not the law anywhere or any place. Who 
ever heard of an unsuccessful party feeling that he has had a fair and Impar¬ 
tial court and Jury, and who ever before heard of this being a rule of law' to 
guide any court in determining the question as to whether or not one of,the 
litigants should have his absolute legal right to have his case tried In a par¬ 
ticular Jurisdiction taken away and the venue of the place of trial changed? 

So far as the other cases clte<l by counsel for plaintiffs are concerned, so 
far as they depart from the rules laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States In the following cases cited, they, of course, do not state tho law 
applicable to the subject discussed therein. (In re Pennsylvania Co., prtl- 
tloner, 137 U. S., A.'U; P. Schwenk & Co. v. Strang, 59 Fed., 209; Bellatre v. 
B. & O. R. R. Co., 146 U. S., 118; Fisk v. Henarle, 142 U. S., 465.) 

The first act of the Congress of the United States provided for the changing 
of the place of trial from a State court to the United States court, on the 
ground of local bias and prejudice, was passed In 1867, and It grew out of Jhe 
animosities and bitterness of the war' between the States. This act gave to 
the moving party the absolute right to have the transfer made upon a peti¬ 
tion or affidavit that he had reason to believe that, on account of such local 
prejudice, he could not obtain Justice In the State court. Umler this act the 
right was absolute, the same as It Is under our change-of-venue law In the 
State of Montana, for a change of Judges. No Inquiry could be made Into 
the facta, and upon the filing of a proper fietltion the duty tuf the coyrt was 
Imperative to order the change. Therefore decisions under the act are not at 
all pertinent. 

In 1887 the act was amended so as to read as follows: 

“Any defendant being such citizen of any State may remove such suit Into 
the circuit court of the United States for the proper district at any time befoi-e 
the trial thereof when It shall be made to appear to said circulf court that, 
from prejudice or local Influence, he will not be able to obtain Justice In such 
State court or in any other State court to which the said defendant may, under 
the laws of the State, have the right, on account of such prejudice or local 
Influence, to remove said cause.” 

As to the law governing the courts of the United States In determining the 
question whether such local prejudice existed as to require a removal. It was 
said by the Supreme Court of the United States In re Pennsylvania Company, 
supra, as follows: 

“ Thete Is another question raised In this case, on whlch^t Is proper that we 
should express our opinion. It arises upon the following words of the act: 
‘When it shall be made to appear to said circuit court that, from prejudice, 
etc.’ How must It be made to appear that, from prejudice or local Influence, 
the defendant will not be able to obtain Justice In the State court? The act of 
1867 only required an affidavit of the party that he had reason to believe that, 
from prejudice or local Influence, he would not be able to obtain Justice In the 
State court. By the act of 1887 It must be made to appear to the court. On 
this point also various opinions have been expressed In the clrqult courts. Our 
opinion Is that the circuit court must be letfally (not merely morally) satlsjed 
of the truth of the allegation that, from prejudice or local Influence, the defehd- 
ant will not be able to obtain justice in the State court. Legal satisfaction 
requires some proof suitable to the nature of the case: at least, an affidavit of 
a credible person, and a statement of facts In such affidavit which sufficiently 
evince the truth of the allegation. The amount and the manner of proof 
required In each case must be left to the discretion of the court Itself. A per¬ 
functory showl){)g by a formal affidavit of mere belief will not be sufficient. 
If the petition for removal states the facts upon which the allegation Is 
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fouoded, and that petition be verified by affidavit of a person or persons In 
whom the court has confidence, this may be regarded ns primn facie proof 
sufficient to satisfy the conscience of the court If more be required by the 
court more should be offered.”' 

In the case of Fisk v. Henarle, supra, In an opinion by Mr. Justice Fuller, it 
was said: 

“ The prejudice or local Influence must be made to appear to the circuit 
court—that Is, the circuit court must be legally satisfied by proof suitable to 
the nature of the case of the truth of the allegations that by reason of those 
causes the'Mefendant will not be able to obtain Justice In the State courts, and 
review on writ of error or mandamus Is taken away." 

In the case of Belluire v. B. & t). U. It. (M8 U. S., 118) It was suld: 

“ Under the act of Congress in force at the time of the removal of this case 
and of tiie refusal to remand it, prejudice and local Influence which would pre¬ 
vent the party removing it from obtaining Justice In the State court must 
be proved to the satisfaction of the circuit court of the United States If Its 
Jurisdiction Is to be supporteil on that ground.” 

In the case of Schwenk & Co. v. Strang, supra, the circuit court of appeals 
of the eighth circuit, by Caldwell, circuit Judge, said: 

" In a word, the allidavit <loes not contain a hint of anyi fact or circum¬ 
stances from whitli any court could say that It had been made to appear that, 
from prejudice or local Influence, the defendant would not be able to obtain 
Justice In tlie State court. Tlie grounds upon whlcli the nfliant arrived at the 
conclusion to wliich he swears are not disclosed. His residence is not dis¬ 
closed. It does not appear that he ever was In Madison County, or knows a 
single citizen of tlie county or knows anything about tlie sentiments or feelings 
of the people of tlie county toward the plaintiff or the defendant. If he had 
stated tile facts upon wliich he founded his conclusions, the court could then 
hhve determined whether his deductions were sound. 

“ It not unfrequently occurs, as every judge who has imd experience on the 
circuit knows, that aflldavlts like the one under consideration are filed when It 
is perfectly obvious tliut the only prejudice tliat has any existence In fact is the 
prejudice of the affiant against the people of the county, of wlnan he knows 
nothing, and whose Impartiality and fairness he Imia'achos without tlie sllglitest 
foundntlou of fact.. Instances are not wanting wliere sucli affidavits had no 
better foundation than an earnest desire on the part of defendant to harass 
and delay the plaintiff In his suit. It was the knowledge of tliese facts that 
Induced Congress to change the law on this suli.icct. Under the statute In 
force prior to the present act, the removal of tlie cause from the State to 
the Federal court upon the ground of prejudice or local influence was effected 
by simply filing an affidavit in the State court stating that the party has reason 
to believe, and does believe, that from prejudice or local Influence he will not 
be able to obtain Justice In such State court No Inquiry Into the truth of 
the affidavit was permissible. Under the act of 1887 the application for the 
removal on the ground of prejudice or local Influence must be addressed to tlie 
circuit court, and the language of the act is tliat ‘ when it shall be made to 
appear to the circuit said court that from prejudice or local Influence he will 
not be able to obtain Justice In such State court, etc.’ It will be observed 
that this act does not provide as did the act of 1867, that the cause shall be 
removed upon filing an affidavit alleging in general terms the existence of 
prejudice or local Influence. * * * 

“ How must this fact be made to appear? Obviously, In some of the recog¬ 
nized modes by which facts are proved In courts of Justice. It Is not made 
to appear by the simple declaration in an ex parte affidavit that It does exist. 
That declaration proves nothing, and Is evidence of nothing but the opinion of 
the affiant that the Issue Is not one to be determined by the opinion of an 
expert. An opinion or conclusion expressed In an ex parte affidavit which 
does not disclose the facts upon which the conclnslon Is founded, has no pro¬ 
bative force. TChe court can not abdicate its functions and transfer to the 
nfaker of such an affidavit the high duty Imposed upon It by law, of Judging 
after Inquiry and deliberation. The Judicial faculty can not be farmed out In 
this manner. Before the court can remove the cause It must be made to ap¬ 
pear that the fact exists upon which the right to the removal depends. The 
statute contemplated a Judicial Inquiry Into the alleged fact. The court nlust 
take the responsibility of determining and adjudging Judicially that prejudlro 
exists before It can order the removal. Its Judgment on this question must be 
reached by the customary and approved Judicial methods.” 
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An ex purte afficlavit, whioli states no faet, but simply the affiant’s opinion 
or conclusion, Is sometimes made sufficient by statute for certain purposes. 
The act of 1867 Is an example of such a statute. But in the absence of the 
statute such an affidavit ought not to be accepted as satisfactory evidence of 
the existence of any fact upon which the judgment of the court Is to rest. 
When the court is charged with the duty as It Is under the act of 1887, of 
a.scertalnlng and determining for Itself the existence or nonexistence of 
prejudice or local Influence, it ought not to accept an ex parte affidavit such ns 
was filed In this case as sufficient evidence, or indeed, as any evidence on the 
point. To give effect to such an affidavit is practically to nullify' the act of 
1887 and revive the act of 1867. The question should be determined by the 
court, as It would determine any other issue of fact arising in the progress of 
tlie case affecting tlie rights of the parties to the suit. The parties to be affected 
by the action of the court sliould have reasonable notice of the application for 
removal and an opportunity to contest it. When notice to the party adversely 
Interested is praotlcnblo, the court should not in any case rest its Judgment 
on a mere ex parte showing. Such hearings are often deceptive and mislead¬ 
ing and for this reason are not favored. When the court come.s to act upon 
the application it may receive evidence upon tlie point by altldavits which 
state facts or by deposition or by oral examinations of wltnes.ses. 

At this point it is proper for us to call the court’s attention to the fact that 
the objections which we urge against plalutlirs affidavits which are supported 
by the decisions cited from tlie Supreme Court of Montana and the one last 
above quoted from can not be successfully urged against the allldavits wliicli 
we have filed in this case on behalf of the defendant. 

Our affidavits show long residence in the counties of Sliver Bow and Deer 
I,odge, an intimate acquaintance with tlie people of the several counties, and in 
some Instances, particularly the affidavits of counsel and officers and employees 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, they show very particular ac¬ 
quaintance with the methods of that company in relation to court matters. 
Each of the affiants states that notwithsandlng his long residence and ac¬ 
quaintance with conditions anil with people they know of no fact that would 
indicate that the plaintiffs could not have a fair trial; that if any such facts 
existed they show that they have been in a position and would most certainly 
liave known of the same, and that it la their liclief and opinion that no con¬ 
ditions of affairs exist that would deprive the plaintiffs or any other litigants 
in the courts of said counties of a fair and impartial trial. 

The plaintiffs are required to prove the aflirinatlve of the Issue in these cases, 
and in proof of an affirmative fact it is necessary to have some positive evi¬ 
dence of the same. 

Upon us the duty devolves of proving the negative. Proof of the negative may 
be estubllshed by absence of anything to indicate the contrary. Therefore the 
statement of those who made affidavits in behalf of the defendant that they 
know of no fact leading to the conclusion that a fair and impartial trial can not 
be had and that in their opinion they believe that such a trial can be had, 
and that if any of the facts existed winch would lead to a contrary opinion 
they would have known of the same, necessarily negative facts to the con¬ 
trary, and the condition being a negative and normal one tlie situation is 
entirely different from that of the defendant, and therefore such testimony on 
the part of defendant’s witnesses and such opinions and beliefs become satis¬ 
factory proof of the nonexistence of a state or condition which would deprive 
the plaintiffs of a fair and impartial trial. (Uilhert u. Washington Water 
Power Co.. 115 Pac., 925; Willard v. Norcross, 75 Ath, 269.) 

Under well-settled rules in jurisdictions with statutes similar to our own. 
if this court is to be guided by the laws of the State of Montana in regard to 
change of venue, the court might well wait, and it is within the discretion of 
the court to wait until the trial and by actual experlmen in impaneling a 
jury ascertain whether a fair Jury could be obtained In this county. (State v. 
Gray, 19 Nev., 212; State v. Millaln, 3 Nev., 409; People v. Plummer, 9 Colo., 
299; People v. Mahoney, 18 Cal,, 299; Watson v, Whitney, 23 Cal., 875; Cook v. 
Pendergast, 61 Cal., 72.) 

Upon the general subject of change of venue see the following: Gilbert v. 
Washington Water Power Co., 116 Pac., 924; Willard v. Norcross, 75 Atl., 269; 
Noonan ®. Luther, 112 N. Y. S)ip„ 898. 

The right of the defendant in these cases to have not only these cases but 
all others similarly situated tried in the southern division of this district is a 
substantial legal* right, of which it ought not to be lightly deprived. Not only 
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Is this so on account of the rules of Oils court, which have the force anil the 
effect of law, but the right of parties to a trial by jury of the vicinage Is as 
old as the common law; the plaintiffs In all of these cases are entitled to this 
right, unless they choose to waive the same; if they choose to do so, that Is their 
affair. The defendant Is entitled to his right, unless a legal reason exists why 
It should not be granted to him. If an Individual Is a party litigant and the 
cause of action Is properly triable In the community In which he resides, ho 
is entitled to such trial. If he Is a reliable, credible Individual, If by right 
living and just conduct he has establlsheil a good reputation in such com¬ 
munity for truth and veracity and honesty and fair dealing, he Is entitled to 
whatever beneflt he may legitimately derive 1 herefrom. 'I’hls is one of the just 
rewards of good citizenship, and no one would say that this Is a reason why 
his cause must be tried elsewhere. 

Corporations, like individuals, acquire reputations. The court will un¬ 
doubtedly take judicial notice of the fact that the tendency of ordinary juries 
Is to entertain more or less feeling or prejuilice against corporations generally. 
The larger this corporation may be the more this prejudice is accentuated. The 
<ourt will also take judicial notice of the fact that the Anaconda Copiier Mining 
Company has been much talked about In tlie State of Montana; that many per¬ 
sons seeking public olflce and many politicians desiring to take advantage of the 
natural feeling of antagonism toward a large corporation have upon political 
platforms of the State abused and vllllied the Anaconda Copiier Mining Com¬ 
pany; tliat many newspaiiers have done likewise. Among tliose who liave been 
most active in this effort to arouse public antagonism to tliis company through¬ 
out the entire State of Montana Is some of the counsel who are now seeking to 
have these cases removed into communities where it Is hopeil that the mis¬ 
representations Indulged in will be beneficial to the iilalntlffs In these and other 
cau.ses which are to be hereafter removed. To remove these causes would 
expose the defendant to imminent danger of Injury to its rights, arising out of 
this persistent anil long-continued campaign of ralsri'presentation and vitu¬ 
peration, and the trial of tlie same In a community affected by this pri’judice, 
having no knowledge of tlie corporation and Its method of conducting business 
and its reputation among those wlio know it, would be a most dangerous exiierl- 
ment and would certainly not tend to promote the ends of Justice. If the de¬ 
fendant del ing tlie period of its legal existence has be good conduct and a fair 
and just coiiduct, we resjiectfully submit that it, tlie same ns an individual, 
ought not to be deprived of any benefits which may legitimately accrue there¬ 
from. 

The charges contalneil in plaintiff’s affidavits are serious allegations against 
the people of the counties of Silver Bow and Deer Ixidge, and in one .sense 
their honesty and Integrity is called In question. Under tlie proof there 
are alone In the county of Silver Bow dl.sas.soclatetl altogether from the Ana¬ 
conda Copper Mining Company over 30,000 men; in the county of Deer Lodge 
there Is also a large number. These men have no dlsiiualifying relations with 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company; they are certainly ns reliable and honor¬ 
able and as conscientious, as a whole, ns any other like body of men to be found 
in the State, and observe the ordinary amenities of civilized life. They come 
from every State In the Union and from every country almost of the world. 
It Is sought to have the court hold that out of this large number of men 
no man can be found to sit upon a jury and fairly try a case against the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, simply because tlie company is rich and a 
strong company. In times of great excitement arising out of some particular 
conditions even honest men may be unconsciously swayed from the strict line 
of duty when acting as jurors; and, therefore, under such circumstances no 
very great Influence upon a body of citizens Is contained In an order granting a 
change of venue on account of bias and prejudice, but no condition of that char¬ 
acter exists In the instant cases. If these men are disquallfleil and unfit to 
sit as Jurors, the dlsquallflcation mu.st arise from sordid and unworthy motives; 
they must be held to be willing, simply because the defendant Is rich and 
strong and powerful, to violate their oaths as jurors—both the oath which Is to 
direct them In their consideration of these cau.ses and also the oath which 
binds their conscience when they answer questions with regard to their quali¬ 
fications. The court should certainly hesitate long before by solemn judicial 
Judgment It Impeaches the honesty and Integrity of almost one hundred thousand 
people. ^ . 

On© reason why these causes should not he reniove<l Is the alniost unlimitea 
power of this court over the verdicts of the ,1urles. 
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In the case of Montgomery County v. Cochran, 116 Federal, on page 193, 
It was said: 

“Apart from this, the operation of prejudice or local Influence upon the 
judge may be far more harmful to the nonresident litigant than when such 
Influences move the jury. A judge can correct the wrongs done by a Jury. 
Their verdict amounts to nothing If It does not have the stamp of his approval. 
On the other hand. If the judge is Improperly moved by local Influence, It is. In 
many cases, impossible to correct the wrong, and In no case Is that dllllculty 
more Insurmountable than where he not only determines the law but Is sole 
arbiter of the facts.” 

This cose correctly states the rule, and the power which is given to the 
judges in the Federal courts to grant new trials from which there is no appeal 
to either party la one of the Instruments placed In the hands of the Federal 
Judiciary to protect all litigants from any bias or prejudice or unjust act of a 
jury. Probably no one Is In as good a position to judge of whether an un¬ 
worthy motive or prejudice has actuated the verdict of a jury as the judge who 
tries the cause. Certainly the experience of the judge of this court upon the 
bench in Silver Bow County and in this court In the trial of causes wherein 
the defendant and other corporations have been defendants or plaintiffs against 
ordinary litigants much better qualifies him to Judge the facts than the reading 
of newspaper accounts of such trial qualifies the gentlemen who have made 
allldnvlts for plaintiffs. 

In the trial of the pending cases If this court should conclude from all the 
matters before It that any jury has been swayed from the paths of rectitude 
by bias or prejudice, or any other unlawful or illegal motive, and from this 
there Is no appeal, and If this court should conclude from his observation or 
any unusual conduct on the part of juries that the allegations of the plaintiffs 
are true and that no fair and Impartial trial can be had of a cause wherein 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company Is a party litigant, It will then be time 
enough for the court to consider the exercise of the extraordinary power of 
depriving this corporation of the right to try any of Its suits in the southern 
district of this State. 

There is no reason which renders It necessary for these or any other causes 
wherein the Anaconda Copper Mining Company Is a party to be transferred 
to Helena or elsewhere for trial. No complaint Is made against jurors sum¬ 
moned from Powell and Beaverhead Counties. The complaint Is directed 
against those only from the county of Silver Bow and the county of 
Deer Lodge. The court has the unrestricted power In the trial of any of 
these causes to set aside any and all jurors drawn from the county of Silver 
Bow or the county of Deer I.odge, and try the cause with the jurors drawn 
from the other counties of the district. The court also has the unrestricted 
power to draw an entire jury panel from any of the other counties of the 
district and equally the court has the power to draw a jury panel from any 
county within the district of Montana and try all cases with such jury panel. 
This manner, however, should not be Invoked and, of course, will not be 
Invoked as a mere exp^iency or for the purpose of satisfying the clamor of 
the lawyers who have initiated and are pushing forward this movement. 
Courts are primarily made for litigants and for the people and not for any 
particular class of the members of the bar. Should, however, the court find 
the allegations of the plaintiffs are true—that no jurymen from Deer Lodge 
County and Stiver Bow’ County should be permitted to sit In a cause wherein 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company Is a party litigant—then such a course 
would be both legal, expeditious, remedial, and certainly would be the only 
proper course to pursue, especially In view of the fact that the only crime laid 
at the door of the defendant is that It Is rich, powerful, employs many men, 
and In an industrial way adds mightily to the pro.sperlty not only of the 
Iteople of the counties of Deer Lodge and Silver Bow but of the whole people 
of the State of Montana. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. F. Kellbv, L. O. Evans, 

W. B. Hodoiebs & W. Gat Stivkbs, 

Attomet/s for defendant. 

Service of the foregoing admitted and copy received, this 6th day of June, 
A. D. 1914. 

B. K. Whesileb, 0. A. Waixace, 

Mauby, Tempusuan & Davies, 

Attomeji» for PlaintiffB, 
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In the District Court of the United States In and for the District of Montana. 

No. 151. At Ia\y. 

Joseph Mouena, as ADMiNrsTBAToit ok the Estate of Ooruado Mooena, Plain¬ 
tiff, V . An aconua Copper Mining Company, a Corporation, Defendant, 

AND Other Ca.ses Pending. 

REPLY BRIEF ON MOTION FOR A CHANGE OK PI.ACE OK TRIAL. 

We desire to make a short analysis of the brief of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company in reply. We shall go through the brief of the company back¬ 
wards, and wherever the company has taken occasion to stop outside of the 
record we propose to follow it. 

The company ends with the statement that “ In an industrial way It adds 
mightily to the pro.sperity of Deer Loilge and Silver Bow and of the whole people 
of the State of Montana." Such statement, if germane, might well be doubted. 

Before it monopolized the copper industry of Montana there was greater 
prosperity in Butte than right to-day in proportion to the number of people 
here, and there was something here then dearer to these iieople than Industrial 
prosperity. There was a spirit of liberty, freedom of thought. Independence of 
action. These have been banislnsl by assault after assault, invariably successful, 
made in the courts on Independent operators. 

Twenty years ago the Societe d'Anonyme de Lexington was assaulted by a 
predecessor in interest of the defendant. After a bitter litigation in the courts 
of Silver Bow County and the Supreme Court of Montana Its activities were 
destroyed. 

Eighteen years ago the mightiest individual operator that ever lived in all the 
world of finance, W. A. Clark, was oiierating a group known ns the Colusa 
Parrot. A deadly clash came between him and this defendant. He was mulcted 
for a million or two and took a compromise, which was an acknowledgment of 
defeat. 

Later a little leaser started up into life one Geyman Mining Company. It 
had no sooner commenced to ship ore than its prime mover was pursued by a 
predecessor in Interest of this company, smokeil out of its hole, and landetl in 
Jail. 

I,ater came a mighty genius for fight. He realized that to carry on successful 
war against the present defendant and others associated with it he had to 
Invade the citadel of the defendant, the courts in Silver Bow County. As long 
as he could control the.se he was successful. As soon as ids possession there was 
disturbed his wreck became complete. 

About the same time Raven Copper Company opened up some ore bodies on 
the sacred hill. It was told by this defendant or one of its predecessors in 
Interest to evacuate the premises, though the ore bmlles were admltteilly 
beneath its surface lines. It did evacuate the premises, lingered long, languish¬ 
ing, and in December of last year quoth nevermore. 

One .Tames Murray, many times a mllilomilre, opened up ore bodies beneath 
the surface of the Ticon claim, also on the sacred hill. As soon as the claim 
commenced to produ<» the pre.sent defendant, or its coadjutor, the North Butte 
Mining Company (it matters not which), by means of an Injunction, a court 
ring thrown around the neck of the smaller snake, stifleil Its activities, and as 
far as mining is concerned it lingers hibernating, as Is permitted to such cold¬ 
blooded animals, lo these many years. 

Coming down in point of time, Edward Hickey and Michael Hickey, locators 
of the Anaconda mine Itself, attempted to open up a claim with the Lizzie 
Fraction. As soon as commercial ore was struck they were colled by the Ana¬ 
conda, and after the proper amount of oil liad been spit upon them to make 
them go down slick they w-ere swallowed in a mining way. 

Following along in point of time, the Butte A Balaklava, at an expenditure for 
land, equipment, and development of six or seven hundred thousand dollars, 
opened up an ore body. Charmed by the approach of the serpent with its 
weapon, the courts and their subsidiary oificers, the jurors. It shut down and 
finally took the same old compromise—was allowed to retain enough of Its ore 
bodies to pay for its develi^meiit and get out even with the game. 

Then came the final and closing contest with the former Senator from 
Montana. We have spoken of him as the great individual operator of the world 
of finance: and as an Individual operator he Is without a peer. Brutus and 
Oraasus amassed their enormous wealth by the sacking of Provinces and Govern- 
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ment aid; the Rothchllds, theh-s throuKli five generations of hoarding; LI Hung 
Chang, by the aid of a mighty (iiivernnient whieh hud existed over an Empire of 
unequaled richness; the Morgans and the Uockefellers amasse<l theirs not by 
individual effort but by associating themselves with mighty allies, and then 
(according to Mr. Mellon) fleecing them. But this Individualist commenced 
50 short years ago as a country seluMcl-teacher, without allies and without 
Government aid, has risen to second place In the world of finance. 

But four or five years ago, cvhen the prc'sont defendant announced to him that 
among the other assets of Hoinze It had purchased the Umbrella Apex, he 
folded his tent, acquiesced In the decision, dares not fight, sold his properties 
which had beam the scene of his youthful mining activities, the fountainhead 
of his mighty fortunes and were still In their Infancy of development, for a 
sum paltry to him and to the value of his properties, and departed from the 
production of cojeper In Montana. 

Another Indeix'ndent operator, the Tuolumne Copper Mining Company, also 
suiiiKirtcsl by the Hickeys, the locators of the mighty nucleus, of the wealth of 
the dc'fcndant, after an expenditure In development of two hundred thousand or 
more dollars, opened up valuable ore bodies. The ally of this company de¬ 
fendant then proceeded to commit champerty, bought and held an outstanding 
claim of a man who believed that he had sold the Interest to the Tuolumne 
Company, and by champerty tlie ally of this defendant proceeded to the courts 
presided over by the Judges which It can and has elected, and served by Juries 
wbich It can (It denies that It does) control. And without risking a final trial, 
such cessions of Its ore bodies was made for peace that the price of Its stock fell 
from approximately five dollars to to-day’s quotation of thirty-five cents. 

T’he author of this brief Is not making this statement out of chagrin at a 
p<‘rsonal loss, because tbe author long before the litigation came, knowing the 
tenets and tendencies of this defendant and Its ally, procee<led with due dili¬ 
gence to get in the clear. 

And then, coming further down, a secret assault was made on Butte-Alex 
Scott, an Independent concern, and It took the same old compromise. 

The late.st Is Pilot Butte, which, at an expenditure for property and develop¬ 
ment of five or six hundred thousand dollars, opened up a little ore body. As 
soon as this happened an Injunction was sought, and so little confidence had 
the buying public and the owners In I’llot Butte in the chance of a fair trial 
in Silver Bow County that the day after the ciimmencement of this suit the 
stock of this concern went from about nine dollars a share to a dollar and a 
half. And why should It not do so? Were they not the same people who are 
called the “ Invisible government ” of Montana, and rightly so; because It Is a 
matter of history In this State that It said, when it was hurt In a lawsuit, to 
the governor and to the legislature of the State, “ This is our will; do this be¬ 
cause we want It,” and they did it. And so we aver that the statement that 

this defendant has added mightily to the prosperity of Deer Lodge County, 
Silver Bow County, and the State of Montana ” Is seriously open to argument. 

The general propf)sitlon of taking away ten millions of dollars annually from 
the natural resources of the State Is thought by some to detract In the long run 
mightily from the prosperity of a people who live In the State. 

Going further backward tbrough the brief, a compromise Is offeretl to the 
court of bringing in Jurors from the outside. For our part we know that this 
would be an improvement on the present system of trying thrae eases, but In 
the Federal courts we were taught to expect a system of trials which would 
guaranty a trial ns nearly perfect as human wisdom eouhl ordain. 

The day after this argument, and In an attempt beyond a doubt (for It could 
be for no other purpose unless It be to satisfy the spleen of counsel) to Influ¬ 
ence the Federal Judge pre.sldlng over these motions, the press of this defendant, 
one of which claims a circulation of ten thousand copies, another a circulation 
of eight thousand copies, and Its ally for this purpose, the paper of the mighty 
individualist, printed at length, column after column, of the most one-sided stuff 
about this motion; and much of this stuff was false. It was from the affidavit 
of one Lew Orvis Evans. 

Among the falsehoods was a statement that the writer had lost the last 
nine cases In which the writer had actively participated. This statement was 
not germane In any way, and by the presiding Judge of the Federal court, of his 
own knowledge known to be false, and will doubtless be known to be false by 
the circuit court of appeals, which may eventually review this matter, because 
there are pending before that court at the present writing two cases In which the 
writer was succftllrful. And the statement was equally false as to the record 
of cases in the State courts of Silver Bow County. 
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But nothing will satisfy the wrath of this concern against a nan who makes 
l demand that they meet their opponents on equal ground. 

In the allldavit of this same Lewis Orvis Evans there are accnsatlons that an 
sx-ehlef justice of Montana, William Young I’einberton, was an “ambulance 
maser ” and a solicitor of litigation; that Robert 15. Smith, with whom the 
writer had a kind of a partnership agreement, one of the ex-governors of Mon¬ 
tana, and the man who first helijod In a professional way the maker of the 
iffldavlt up tlie ladder of the profession, was likewise engaged In the same busl- 
less. The writer’s feelings are not hurt by tlie slanders of the man who 
iromulgates the allidavit. It places the writer in the class with all of the able 
awyers who have opposetl Evans In his professional cariH'r. No such vitup(,‘rn- 
tlon has been ca.st at the writer by Evans :is has tieen ca.st by him In days gone 
jy at Corbet, at Olayberg, at ISach, at Toole, at Mcllatton, at Denny, at I.a>onard, 
at Vale before he Jotiusl tlie ranks of tlie Amalgainatwl lawyers. Nor is the 
vituperation which has been east at the writer by Evans anything to equal the 
wrath which will be secretly hurled by him at the presiding judge of this court 
when this motion goes against him. 

Going further backward through the brief the writer Is accused of raising 
a turmoil against tills defendant lasting during seven years. The writer has 
consistently announced that no fair trial can be had against this defendant In 
this county. 

The politics of the State was invaded in the brief of the defendant. May we 
likewise venture into that held of public knowledge, and say that It is the 
writer’s candid belief that all that I have said on this suliject has weighed little 
when compared with the effect of one of those specelies made on heated occa¬ 
sions, which lasts for years tlirough a l•ommunity, and made in the auditorium 
of the city of Butte, in a Repuhlican convention some decade ago, snatches of 
which linger yet in the memories of peojile wlio heard it. I can see a man 
stirred liy righteous indignation, a man earnest for the truth, earnest for 
righteousness in government, iiointlng his hand to various leaders of that con¬ 
vention, announcing, “Here is a shift boss; there Is a superintendent; you are 
but sheet),’’ and other slmihir burning words. That speech, coming from that 
man in tliat convention, illd more to convince the people of Silver Bow Oounly 
and this State tliat the political situation and civil government of Silver Bow 
Gounty was entirely under tlie thumb of the Anaconda (lopi)er Mining Company 
than any v ords of the writer, ii member of an ojiposition pjirty. 

So that, while I may l)e to blame and have been guilty of this lese majestc, I 
have much good company with me. ,,, , , , , . 

We are cntllled to get out of tliis environment. We are entitled to a trial 
away from the Inlluence of a concern which can control great political parti<’S. 
They sav that they have never u.se<l this tremendous power In lawsuits. It Is 
useTul to them without being called Into activity by any overt act of theirs. 
It is as much of an advantage as the man who plays with secretly marked cards 
against an adversary playing a fair game. Their plan Is to the court of trust 
them not to call to their aid this mighty power. Now, there are men who are 
honoiaible enough to even play with marked cards and not take advantage of 
their adversaries, but tliese men seldom object to bringing in a new deck. And 
for my part, there is nothing so Indicative of retrogression of the bar from Its 
high standards as the fact Indicated here, that there are men who claim to be 
better than we who strain heaven and earth to keep their adversaries in a 


lawsuit at a disadvantage. 

Going backward through the brief, we find that there are many newspapers 
In Montana that have opi)osed the defendant. So far as we know, there Is a 
weekly called the “ Montana Socialist ’’—the same printed matter Is delivered 
in Butte under the head of “ Butte Socialist ’’; a weekly In Helena called the 
“Montana Progressive*’; a daily in Missoula called the “Missoulian,’* We 
have not asked for a transfer to Missoula. In Helena there Is a weekly. They 
would gladly force to trial entire strangers In Butte In the presence of that 
mighty press, the Standard and the Post, with the Miner equally Interested 
against all such cases as these. They admit the power of the press and Its per¬ 
suasive Influence In the trial of lawsuits when they admit their fear of a little 
weekly like the Montana Progressive. Tltcir admission speaks volumes for our 
right to remove from the region of their press. ^ . 

The writer did and does aver that no Individual can get a fair trial against 
any large corporation In Butte. Nothing more clearly demonstrates that than 
the horde of corporation counsel and office-holding lawyers that rushed to the 
rescue of this defendant and showeti wllUngnesa to swear to a negative (never 
as worthy of belief as men who swear to an affirmative proi>osltion). 
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The first set of affidavits was a chorus of county attorneys; another the 
sheriff, the ex-sherlff, and the ex-ex-sherlff; and then the corps of corporation 
lawyers—the Milwaukee lawyers, the Great Northern lawyers, the Northern Pa¬ 
cific lawyers, the East Butte lawyers, the Oregon Short Line lawyers, the Clark 
lawyers, the North Butte lawyers, and the Montana Power Company lawrars. 
It sounded like the Salvation Army singing that old song, “ Onward, Chrlsnan 
soldiers; we are all united, of one purpose we.” Strange Is It not that outside 
of those lawyers none were found willing to Join with the defendant and the 
harmonious unison In which they sang. And the harmonious unison in which 
Uiey sang demonstrates to the public that any man working for a corporation 
should not, to retain the friendship of his master, decide against another cor¬ 
poration. 

And the results through seven years were foretold seven years ago. In seven 
years in the district court above entitled, and in the circuit court. Its prede¬ 
cessors in Jurisdiction, though hordes of cases against coinporatlons for personal 
Injury or death were tried, there was one verdict for two hundred and fifty 
dollars (In actual money). 

There appeared In a law Journal some years ago a story of a Judge and a 
trial In one of the Southern States. The law was one way and popular opinion 
was another, and It was silently agreed on In the community that in this case 
tliero should never be a unanimous Jury, unanimity being required under the 
laws of that State. The Judge tried the case once with a Jury and there was a 
disagreement, and the same outcome took place until the sixth trial had been 
conducted, to the same disagreement of the Jury. And the Judge delivered 
himself of the following statement: 

" In discharging you, gentlemen of the Jury, In this the sixth trial of this case, 
I may state that In a game of crap to throw four sixes once is a very good 
throw; to throw it twice in succession Is remarkable; to throw It three times in 
succession Is marvelous; to throw it four times In succession Is phenomenal; to 
throw It five times In succession borders on the miraculous; but to throw It six 
times in succession is In nowise miraculous, phenomenal, marvelous, or unusual. 
Any man can do it with loaded dice and do it almost every time.” 

We have quoted little law. The only law on the case is to be found in our 
original brief. It Is not answered. This Is a question involving knowledge of 
conditions political, economic, and otherwise. The comparison between the 
influence of a popular Congres.smen In North Carolina and the Influence of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company in Montana is Insignificant, and greatly in 
favor of the cat when one compares the strength of a household kitten to the 
strength of a Bengal tiger. 

We opened the argument lu the first brief with the statement that the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States is on trial. Not in written laws will freedom and 
Justice be preserved. No nation in its government ever rose above the standard 
of marrow and courage of the men who conducted the government. The Con¬ 
stitution of the United States and all of the decisions construing it, and all of 
the acts of Congress might be engrafted on Russia by one mighty act of the Czar 
and the Douma, and the day after It was done and 50 years after it was done 
It would have made no change in the manner of the liberties of the Russians. 
But freedom comes from Judges such as withstood the aggression of the 
Stewarts, or from some village Hampden that with dauntless breast the little 
tyrant of Its fields withstood. 

And we may close this brief with Xenophon’s remarks to the ten thousand 
Athenians which had been betrayed In the heart of Persia: “ Men of Athens, the 
glory of Athens is not in her ships, nor in her wealth, her mines of gold or her 
mines of silver. The glory of Athens is In her men.” Unless the men in this 
Nation can secure Justice, then are the bulwarks of liberty provided by our 
ancestors Idle words. 

Respectfully submitted. B. K. Wheixeb, 

0. A. Waixack, 

Maubt, Tempueman & Davies, 

Attorneys for Plaintiff. 

Service of the foregoing brief admitted and copy received this 8th day of 
June, 1914. 

0. P. Kellet, 

S. O. Evans, 

W. B. Rodgebs, 

D. Gat SnvEBS, 

Attorneys for defendant. 
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In the District Court of the United States, District of Montana. 

No. 151. 

Joseph Modena, as Admin., i \ Anaconda Copper Mining Co 

This action Is for wrongful death. It was cominenced in this court and In 
Sliver Bow County In the Butte division of this Federal dlstrlcl, whore the 
cause of action arose. For trial plaintiff moves to transfer It to Ia?wla and 
Clark County In the Helena division. The motion Is resisted. I.lke motions 
are made In three like cases. The ground.s of the motion are that plalntllT can 
not have a fair trial or an Impartial trim hereof in Silver Bow County and 
can not have such fair or Impartial trial “ hefore a jury or panel comiaiseil In 
whole or In part of residents of Silver Bow fiounty or Deer I,edge County In 
Montana.” Said counties are two of four con.stltuting the Butte division. The 
motion was heard on affidavits and oral testimony. Tlio oral testimony was 
that of one of defendant’s counsel, a witness for both parties, to certain em¬ 
ployment of him and other of said counsel by other than ilefendunt, to prop¬ 
erty purchases by defendant and other matters of little materiality. 

I’laintift presented affidavits of tweniy-liiree attorne.is and four other persons, 
and defendant presented affidavits of thirty-one attorneys and forty-one other 
persoiw. Of these, defendant asserts plaintiff’s are of attorneys Intereslial In 
personal-injury litigation, and plaintiff retorts defendant's are of attorneys In¬ 
terested In corporation practice. In tiie main, both are correct with no apparent 
discrcfllt to either. 

Plaintiff’s four affidavits other than by attorneys are by two persona Inter¬ 
ested In this and the like motions and one by a person who heretofore has been 
unsuccessful In a personal-injury action against defendant. Defendant’s forty- 
one affidavits, other than by attorneys, are mostly by prominent and leading 
business men and public officers of the counties of Silver Bow and Deer Do'lkf, 
with some few by agents and employees of itefendant. In substance, plaintiffs 
affidavits are that defendant Is of great and preponderatory magnitude In the 
mining and smelting Industries of said counties to the extiait of employing 
therein nearly one-half the men thereof; that nearly all the peotile of said coun¬ 
ties depend for support upon mining and the good will of defendani; that d^ 
fendant’s agents and servants have taken an Interest In politics and have domi¬ 
nated conventions In Silver Bow County; that defendant and Its agents have 
other business connections In said counties; that defendant maintains a cant 
system to Identify Its employees; that defendant Is of wealth and Influem'e, and 
(’note—one affidavit only by one of plaintiff’s counsel to all the following) so 
great has been that Influence in “the political, economical, and juridical of 
said counties It has established In the minds of the people thereof a fear of 
deciding any cause against this corporation or against any other corporation In 
favor of an Individual ”; that In a little more than the lust .seven years, though 
many cases have been brought against defendant and other named corporations, 
affiant Is Informed and believes that there has not been a verdict rendered In 
Silver Bow County against any of said corporations; that In the last seven 
years though personal-injury and death cases have been trleil In this court 
sitting In Silver Bow County, affiant is Informed and believes that there has 
not been a verdict rendered for any plaintiff; that affiant “ avers that It Is im- 
Dosslble for any ordinary litigant to secure a fair or an Impartial trial In the 
above-entitled court before any jury consisting in whole or in part of resi¬ 
dents of Silver Bow County or of residents of Deer Lodge County in Montana. 

Twenty-six of plaintiff’s affidavits are duplicate copies of a single blank 
original, wherein each attorney executing one ln.serted his name In the proj^^r 
blank. These affidavits recite that affiants have “ heard many people talk on the 
subject of whether any orfllnary litigant or any litigant at all can have a fair 
and Impartial trial before any Jury whereon there are residents of said aun¬ 
ties. But this Is a mere Intrusive or detached statement and goes for nothing. 
For not only is there silence as to the tenor of the “ talk ” or of con^nsus of 
opinion by It expressed. If any was expressed; but It Is not alleg^ It Is In any 
vv^ the basis of affiant’s belief therein declared that “It Is Impossible In the 
above-entitled action to have a fair or an Impartial trial of this cause before 
a Jury consisting in whole or In part of residents of said committee. 

In^bstance, defendant’s affidavits are that the makers are In a imsltlon to 
know and do know the state of public opinion and sentiment .said counties 
In^laUon to defendant: that there Is not therein any bias or fear or favor or 
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prejudice or senttnient making In behalf of defendant, nor any dread or fear of 
defendant, nor any condition, sentiment, or reason which In the ulBant’s opin¬ 
ion would In any way prevent plaintiff from securing a fair and Impartial trljU 
hereof In Silver Bow County, and before a jury composed of residents of s^d 
counties; that they have never heard of any attempt by defendant to Influence 
or punish any litigant, witiu'sa, or juror (note—plaintiff does not charge any 
thereof) that (note—aflldavlts by defendant’s agents only) defendant pays no 
attention to the residence of witnesses and jurors, and neither seeks nor obtains 
Information In rosiieet to any of their conduct In any case; that defendant In 
no manner discriminates In Its employment or otherwise because of witness or 
jury service, or any reason, or at all due to litigation. 

And all those executing defendant’s affidavits declare that they know of no 
reason and believe none exists why this case can not be fairly and Impartially 
tried herein and before a jury of residents of said counties and that they believe 
a fair and Impartial trial can be so had. In an affidavit by one of defenilant’s 
counsel It Is stated that for years defendant’s policy has been to settle when 
resonnbly possible all claims against It for personal Injuries Irrespective of 
liability: that In 1913 it settleel 403 such claims; that since March, 1910, but two 
personal Injury cases against defendant have been tried In Silver Bow County, 
though 87 thereof have been there commenced and almost all of which have been 
settled; that so far has defendant pursued this policy that to one of tho.se exe¬ 
cuting an affidavit presented herein by plaintiff, defendant paid $3,500 after 
his action for personal Injuries against <lefendant had been upon trial dlspo.sed 
of adversely to him; that In a little more than seven years last past In the 
State court In Silver Bow County In actions against defendant or the other 
corporations named In plaintiff’s affidavits six verdicts were rendered for 
plaintiffs and seven for defendants; that In the same j)eriod In this court sitting 
In said county In personal Injury or death actions, wliercln juries were properly 
Instructed and verdicts not directed, four verdicts were rendered for plaintiffs 
and six for defendants; that In the last five years In the State court In said 
county In personal Injury actions against the city of Butte and other corpora¬ 
tions not of those named In plaintiff’s affidavits a great many verdicts have been 
rendered for plaintiffs and approximately forty for defendants. Including twelve 
for said city. It Is also therein alleged that efforts have long been made by 
one of plaintiff’s counsel and others to promote “ personal injury business ” and 
to that end In said counties, by iwlitical and other abuse, to create public senti¬ 
ment adverse to defemlant and other corporations, which Is by said counsel, In 
so fur as he Is concerned, in effect denied. 

It Is further alleged that In none of the cases aforesaid In the State court was 
any effort made to secure a change of venue from Silver Bow County; that In 
said county juries, even as elsewhere, are inclined to return verdicts for plain¬ 
tiffs In per.sonal Injury cases, “ If any basis whatever can be found therefor,” 
and that If this motion for transfer for trial be grunted It will Inconvenience 
witnesses. Increase expense, and In effect establish that none of the cases wherein 
defendant Is a party shall be tried where they originate In Silver Bow County 
or before any jury whereon are residents of either of said counties. This 
statement of what court records show Is undenied has been verified In this 
court, and Is taken ns true In respect to the State court. It Is first to be ob¬ 
served that by statute and rule of court of the force of statute the place of 
trial of this action Is where It originated and was commenced. Both parties 
have a vested, substantial, and valuable right to have It there tried, of which 
neither of them can be Involuntarily deprived, save for good cause. Inability 
to there secure a fair or Impartial trial would bo good cause to transfer the 
action elsewhere for trial. The presumption is that a fair and Impartial trial 
can be had where. In accordance with statute and rule, the action was com¬ 
menced, and the party who alleges the contrary has the burden to sustain It by 
a preponderance of legal evidence in quality and quantity sufficient to satisfy 
the court of the truth of his allegation. Here this burden Is upon plaintiff, and 
he has not sustained it. No labored discussion of the affidavits Is necessary to 
demonstrate this. It suffices to say that, taken as a whole. In quantity, quality, 
trustworthiness, and weight not only do defendant’s affidavits balance and 
offset those of plaintiff, but they preponderate over them. 

It Is worthy of note that plaintiff attempts to prove too much. He goes far 
beyond the necessities of his motion and by most sweeping allegations embrac¬ 
ing all and any litigation and parties he would proscribe from any jury service 
the nearly l(K),00(Tlnhnhitants of Sliver Bow and Deer XM\ee Counties. These 
are taken to be exaggerations and sought to be fortified by erroneous Information 
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and belief in respeet to court roconls nvalinble to all. Exaggerations are not by 
seal. They help no cause, and, disproven to llie extent here, discredit tlie pne 
(jpedings wherein they appear. Strlpiaal nonesseutials, argument, inferences, 
exclusions, and beliefs not of theiusoives evideuce, save tliat in so far as con- 
Cnisions and beliefs are based upon and supportisl by facts tluTeln they ma.v fee 
considered. Plaintiff's ailidavits are that defendant is of industrial preponder¬ 
ance In said counties, and its many employees exercise tlioir political rlgltts 
therein—insudicient to support tlio conclusion of (la> “fear” alleged and iiisulll- 
ciciit to warrant the belief alleged tliat plainlllT can not secure a fair and im¬ 
partial trial in Silver Bow County. Itotli parties licreto lutve departed frotn the 
record and aiipealed to tlie knowledge of tin' court. In proceixlings of tlds cliar- 
ncter courts may tind do resort to tlieir own knowledge. In view of tlie premist^s 
the yvriter hereof will say that while a great variety of criticism of defendant, 
to ptit it mildly, justly or unjustly, lias bwn for years tlie cliief plank in the 
platform of many memticrs of all iiartics in ilontana. so far as Ids experience 
of twenty years at the bar and on tlie bench of Silver How County and Montana 
and some participation In the political activities of the county anil State qualify 
him to .siieak, lie has not liclieved, and has had no reasiui to liellcve at any time 
that In tlie cotirls silling In Silver How County or elsewliere in Montana any 
jury was eitlier iiifluoiiced by or infected wltli fear or any other unworthy 
emotion constraiiillig or inducing it to favor defendant. 

No substantial reasiai ajipoars why lids case can not be fairly tried in Silver 
Bow County before a jury drawn as the rule refpdres. I’laintilT’s belief to tlie 
contrary may lie founded on the 'erroneous inforniatloii aforesaid. At any 
rate, allhougli it is highly ilesiralile that every litigant have confidence In the 
jury before which Ids cause will be tried, merely to In.siilre this confidence 
therein his opponent's right to a trial at a particular place Is not to be denied. 
Substance must not he niaile to yield to sliadow. The motion is denied, and 
like order will he mitered in cacli of the other cases. 

July 22, 11)11. lUutaqutN, J 


In the Pistrict Court of tlie United States in and for the Di.strlct of Montana. 

No. l.'d. 

JosKi'ii JIonnvA, .\s -Ansf., r. .An.icoxd.v Cocpkh Minimi Co. 

This cause, heretofore .submitted to the court upon plaintiff’s motion to 
dhange tlie place of trial of Hie aiiove-entitled cause from Butte, Moiil., to 
Helena, Jlont., and ailidavits in stipport thircof and In oiiiiosltlon thereto, 
came on regularly at this time for the judgment and decision of the court; 
and now, after due consideration had, it is ordered Hint plaintiff’s said motion 
be and hereliy is dcnietl, in accordance with tlie written decision of the court 
tlil.s day filetl. 

Entered, in open court, July 22, 1014. 

Hho. tv. Spboiiijc, Cleric, 

Attest a true copy of order: 

Gno. W. SPBOUI.E, Clerk. 

ByC. It. Gablow, Deputv. 
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